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IC.AAU-BOERHAAVE,  Abraham,  an  able 
anatomist  and  ingenious  physiologist,  born  at 
the  Hague  in  1715,  was  the  son  of  a doctor  of 
law  and  medicine,  by  a sister  of  the  illustrious 
Boerhaave.  He  studied  physic  at  Leyden  under 
Albinus,  Van-Royen,  and  Gaubius ; and  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a diligent  dissector,  and 
an  assiduous  reader  of  the  ancients.  In  1736 
he  lost  his  hearing  suddenly  during  the  night ; 
which  defect  was  a great  inconvenience  to  him 
in  society,  but  did  not  prevent  his  rising  to 
eminence  in  his  profession.  He  took  the  de- 
gree of  M.D.,  soon  after  which  he  annexed 
the  name  of  Boerhaave  to  his  family  name,  ac- 
cording to  the  desire  of  his  uncle.  He  was 
invited  to  Petersburgin  1 740,  where  heoccupied 
a medical  chair  in  the  university,  and  was  made 
a court  physician.  In  1748  he  was  appointed 
first  physician,  which  post  he  held  till  his 
death,  at  Moscow,  in  1753.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  following  works,  “ Perspiratio 
dicta  Hippocrati  per  universum  corpus  anatomice 
illustrata,”  8vo.  1738:  in  this  treatise  he  de- 
scribes with  great  accuracy  all  the  parts  in 
which  both  the  pulmonary  and  cuticular  perspir- 
ation are  concerned ; anddiscusses  the  doctrines 
of  Hippocrates  on  the  subject  of  this  discharge, 
together  with  the  recent  discoveries  of  Sanc- 
torius.  “ Impetum  faciens  dictum  Hippocrati 
per  corpus  consentiens,  observationibus  et  ex- 
perimentis  passim  firmatum,”  8vo.  1745:  the 
subject  of  this  piece  is,  the  opinions  of  the  anci- 
ents concerning  the  human  soul,  the  origin  of 
man,  the  fabric  and  motion  of  the  muscles,  the 
nature  and  action  of  the  nerves,  the  supposed 
effects  of  the  arterial  loops  embracing  the 
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nerves,  Sec.  He  also  inserted  some  anatomical 
papers  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Petersburg  Aca- 
demy, and  published  two  separate  descriptions 
of  monstrous  human  foetuses.  Eloy  Diet.  Hist, 
de  la  Medic.  Halleri  Bibl.  Anat. — A. 

KAEMPFER,  Engelbert,  a distinguished 
traveller,  was  born,  in  1651,  at  Lemgow,  the 
chief  town  of  the  duchy  of  Lippe,  in  West- 
phalia, of  which  his  father  was  a clergyman. 
He  received  a literary  education,  and  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  was  sent  to  the  public  school 
or  academy  of  Lunenburg,  at  which  he  spent 
two  years.  An  inclination  of  seeing  various 
places,  which  became  his  ruling  passion,  then 
led  him  to  Lubeck,  where  he  prosecuted  his 
studies  in  the  academy,  at  that  time  flourishing 
under  professor  Nottelmans.  Thence  he  went 
to  Dant^ig,  where  he  gave  the  first  public 
specimen  of  his  acquisitions,  by  holding  a dis- 
pute “ De  majestatis  divisione.”  He  next 
passed  some  time  at  Thorn,  which,  in  1674,  he 
left  for  the  university  of  Cracow.  There  he 
applied  diligently  for  two  years  to  the  study  of 
philosophy,  history,  and  modern  languages;  in 
the  attainment  of  the  last  of  which  he  possessed 
an  extraordinary  facility,  which  was  highly 
useful  to  him  in  his  travels.  He  also  fitted  him- 
self for  social  intercourse,  and  was  able,  by  his 
talents  for  conversation,  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  such  men  as  prince  Alex.  Lubomirski,and 
M.von  Hoverbeck, envoy  extraordinaryfrom  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg  to  the  Polish  court. 
He  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  philosophy  at 
Cracow,  and  then  repaired  to  Konigsberg. 
There  he  abode  four  years,  applying  to  the 
study  of  natural  history,  and  of  medicine,  which 
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he  pursued  with  a professional  view.  Still  un- 
satiated with  knowledge,  he  made  a visit,  in 
1 68 1,  to  the  university  of  Upsal,  which  had 
risen  to  reputation  chiefly  by  the  labours  of  the 
celebrated  Olaus  Rudbeck.  In  this  place 
Kaempfer  was  much  distinguished,  and  his 
talents  and  character  acquired  him  the  notice 
of  several  eminent  persons  even  at  Stockholm. 
Several  offers  were  made  to  fix  him  in  that 
country;  but  his  leading  propensity  induced 
him  to  prefer  that  of  the  post  of  secretary  of 
legation  to  an  embassy  then  preparing  by  the 
court  of  Sweden  to  those  of  Russia  and  Persia. 
In  March,  1683,  he  set  out  from  Stockholm 
with  the  presents  destined  for  the  sophi  of 
Persia,  and  joined  the  embassador  Fabricius, 
with  his  suite,  at  Narva.  They  made  their 
entry  at  Moscow  in  July,  and  having  dispatch- 
ed their  affairs  at  that  court,  proceeded  by 
water  to  Astrakan.  They  crossed  the  Caspian 
sea  with  great  danger,  and  arrived  at  Schamaki, 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  afforded  many 
curious  observations  to  our  traveller.  The 
embassy  reached  Ispahan  in  the  beginning  of 
1684,  and  employed  nearly  two  years  in  nego- 
tiations, during  which  time  Kaempfer  made 
every  possible  advantage  of  his  situation  for 
acquiring  knowledge.  When  the  embassador 
was  about  to  return,  our  naturalist  declined  ac- 
companying him,  and  engaged  himself  as  chief 
surgeon  to  the  fleet  of  the  Dutch  East-India 
company,  then  cruising  in  the  Persian  gulph. 
He  left  Ispahan  in  November,  1685,  and  pro- 
ceeding bySchiras  and  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Persepolis,  arrived  at  Gombron  in  December. 
That  unhealthy  place  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to 
him,  and  he  was  detained  a long  time  by  sick- 
ness. On  his  convalescence  he  spent  a summer 
in  its  neighbourhood,  employed  in  adding  to 
the  store  of  his  observations.  In  June,  1688, 
he  embarked,  and  after  touching  at  various 
Dutch  settlements  on  the  coasts  of  Arabia  and 
Malabar,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  the  gulph 
of  Bengal,  he  arrived  at  Batavia  in  September, 
1689.  Being  appointed  physician  to  the  annual 
embassy  sent  by  the  Dutch  company  to  the 
emperor  of  Japan,  he  sailed  in  May,  1690,  and 
taking  Siam  in  his  way,  finished  his  voyage  in 
September.  His  abode  in  Japan  was  of  two 
years’  continuance,  affording  him  time  to  obtain 
as  much  insight  into  the  natural  and  political 
state  of  that  remote  country  as  the  singular 
jealousy  of  its  government,  with  respect  to 
strangers,  would  permit.  He  left  it  in  October, 
1692,  and  returning  by  Batavia,  arrived  in 
Europe  in  the  following  year. 

lu  April,  1694,  Kaempfer  took  the  degree 


of  M.D.  at  Leyden,  and,  by  way  of  inaugural 
dissertation,  published  a “ Decade  of  miscel- 
laneous Observations”  relating  to  medicine  and 
natural  history,  all  of  which  were  republished 
in  his  “ Amrenitates.”  He  than  settled  in  his 
native  country,  where  the  count  of  Lippe  nomi- 
nated him  his  body  physician;  which  post,  to- 
gether with  the  great  fame  he  had  acquired,, 
procured  him  very  extensive  practice.  He 
complains,  indeed,  that  his  occupations  were 
too  numerous  to  allow  him  to  spend  the  time 
he  would  have  desired,  in  putting  in  order  the- 
materials  he  had  collected  in  the  long  course  of 
his  ; els.  For  the  purpose  of  managing  his. 
conce.n  and  clearing  his  paternal  estate  of 
SteinhoflF,  near  Lemgo,  he  married  in  his  forty- 
ninth  year  the  daughter  of  an  agent  to  the  court 
of  the  elector  of  Brunswick-Lunenburg.  This 
did  not  prove  a happy  connection ; and  his  latter 
years  were  clouded  with  uneasiness.  He  died, 
in  consequence  of  repeated  attacks  of  the  colic, 
in  November  1716,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five. 

Kaempfer,  from  the  variety  of  his  knowledge 
and  the  diligence  of  his  enquiries,  has  scarcely 
been  surpassed  by  any  traveller  in  the  number 
and  value  of  the  observations  which  were  the 
fruit  of  his  labours.  Of  these,  however,  a large 
proportion  have  been  lost  to  the  world.  The 
principal  work  which  he  gave  to  the  public  in 
his  life-time  is  entitled  “ Amaenitatum  Exoti- 
carum  Politico-Physico-Medicarum  Fasciculi 
V.”  4to . Lemgov.  1712.  It  contains  a variety 
of  curious  matter  relative  to  the  Persian  court 
and  the  antiquities  of  that  country,  and  many 
circumstances  appertaining  to  the  medicine, 
the  economy,  and  the  natural  history,  of  differ- 
ent parts  of  Asia.  One  of  the  fasciculi  is  entirely 
employed  in  the  history  of  the  date-palm,  and  is 
a model  of  perfect  description  in  its  kind.  The 
fifth  gives  a specimen  of  a Flora  Japonica,  which 
made  a rich  addition  to  the  botany  of  that 
period.  Many  medical  facts  of  importance  are 
detailed  in  this  work,  and  accurate  accounts  of 
several  articles  of  materia  medica  are  for  the 
first  time  presented  to  the  European  reader. 
Of  his  posthumous  “ Flistory  of  Japan”  a copy 
came  into  the  possession  of  sir  Hans  Sloane, 
which  was  translated  from  the  original  German 
into  English  by  J.  Casp.  Scheuchzer,  and 
published  at  London  in  1727,  folio ; from  it  a 
French  translation  was  made.  Two  MS.  of 
of  the  same  work  were  purchased  from  the 
heirs  of  his  niece,  by  prof.  Dohm  of  Capel, 
from  which  a German  edition  was  made  by 
him,  and  published  at  Lemgow  in  two  vols.  4to. 
1777,  1779-  This  is  the  most  complete,  and 
contains  matter  not  to  be  met  with  in  Scheu- 
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chzer’s  version.  The  style  of  Kaempfer  is 
prolix,  and  without  elegance*,  but  his  informa- 
tion is  correct  and  original.  Life  of  Kaempfer , 
prefixed  to  Dohm's  edit.  Halleri  Bibl.  Botan. 
cB  Med. —A. 

KAHLER,  John,  a learned  German  Lu- 
theran divine  and  professor,  was  born  at  Wol- 
mar,  a village  in  the  landgraviate  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  in  the  year  1649.  He  studied  suc- 
cessively at  Marpurg  and  at  Giessen,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  the  latter 
university.  He  gained  considerable  reputation 
by  introducing  the  Cartesian  philosophy  into 
the  schools  at  Giessen,  and  teaching  it  there 
for  some  years.  In  1677,  he  was  appointed 
professor  extraordinary  of  metaphysics  at 
Rinteln,  where  he  afterwards  filled  the  mathe- 
matical chair;  to  which,  in  1683,  was  joined 
that  of  theology.  On  his  appointment  to  the 
professorship  last  mentioned,  he  took  his  degree 
of  doctor  of  divinity ; and  after  having  been  six 
times  honoured  by  the  office  of  rector  magtt  ficus 
of  the  university,  died  in  1729.  He  was  the 
author  of  numerous  dissertations  on  philoso- 
phical, mathematical,  and  theological  subjects, 
which  are  enumerated  by  our  authority,  and 
were  published  in  a collective  form  at  Rinteln, 
in  1710  and  1711,  in  two  vols.  Moreri. — M. 

KALDI,  George,  a Jesuit,  whose  learning 
and  merits  are  highl  y spoken  of  by  his.biograph  ers, 
was  a native  of  Hungary,  and  born  in  Tirnaw, 
about  the  year  1572.  He  refused  considerable 
ecclesiastical  dignities,  and  preferred  to  them  a 
studious  life  among  the  followers  of  Loyola. 
Having  been  received  into  the  order  at  Rome, 
and  returned  into  his  own  country,  he  was 
banished  into  Transylvania,  in  common  with 
the  other  members  of  his  society,  during  the 
civil  commotions  which  at  that  time  agitated 
the  kingdom.  Afterwards  we  learn  that  he 
discharged  the  duty  of  theological  professor  in 
the  university  of  Olmutz;  was  successively 
master  of  the  Novices  in  different  places;  and 
filled  the  posts  of  superior  and  rector  at  Tirnaw. 
His  last  retreat  was  to  a college  which  he  built 
at  Presburg,  where  he  died  in  1 634,  when  about 
sixty-two  years  of  age.  During  several  years 
of  his  life  he  was  a zealous  preacher,  and  is 
regarded  by  the  Hungarians  as  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  pulpit  orators  of  whom  their  country 
can  boast.  A volume  of  his  “ Sermons”  was 
published  at  Presburg,  in  1631,  folio.  But 
what  chiefly  entitles  him  to  notice  in  our 
pages,  is  his  having  undertaken  and  completed 
a translation  of  the  Bible  from  the  Vulgate  into 
the  Hungarian  tongue.  This  work  was  printed 
at  Vienna,  in  1626.  Moreri. — M. 


KALM,  Peter,  a traveller  and  naturalist, 
was  a native  of  Sweden,  and  was  educated  for 
the  ecclesiastical  profession.  The  lectures  of 
Linnaeus  at  the  university  of  Upsal,  however, 
gave  him  an  attachment  to  natural  history;  and 
in  travels  throughdifferent  provinces  of  Sweden, 
from  1740  to  1745,  he  had  discovered  several 
new  species  of  plants,  and  distinguished  himself 
as  a minute  and  accurate  observer.  When  a 
proposal  was  made  by  Linnseus,  in  1747,  to 
send  a person  on  a naturalist’s  tour  to  North 
America,  Kalm,  then,  professor  of  economy 
in  the  university  of  Abo,  was  fixed  upon;  and 
after  a fund  had  been  raised,  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  various  public  bodies,  for  defraying  his 
expences,  he  embarked  at  Gothenburg  in  the 
close  of  1747.  He  landed  first  in  England, 
where  he  remained  till  August,  1748,  making 
observations  in  agriculture  and  natural  history. 
He  sailed  for  Philadelphia  in  that  month,  and 
employed  the  remainder  of  that  year,  and  the 
years  1749  and  1750,  in  travels  through  the 
provinces  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  and  Canada,  with  the  districts  inhabited 
by  the  Iroquois,  and  other  Indian  tribes.  He 
left  America  in  the  beginning  of  1751,  and 
reached  his  native  country  in  the  course  of  the 
summer.  The  result  of  these  travels  was  given  to 
the  public  in  the  Swedish  language,  in  three  vols. 
8vo.  1753 — 61,  which  were  translated  first  into 
German,  and  then  into  English,  by  J.  Rcinhold 
Forster,  in  1770.  Like  most  of  his  travelling 
countrymert,  Kalm  is  a dry  and  accurate  describer 
of  every  thing  new  to  him,  whether  important 
or  trifling,  with  equal  minuteness.  Utility, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  his  leading  object, 
and  he  brought  back  some  valuable  information 
to  his  countrymen,  and  was  the  introducer  of 
some  new  subjects  of  culture  adapted  to  north- 
ern climates. 

He  afterwards  returned  to  Abo,  where  he 
was  made  professor  of  natural  history,  and 
published  a great  many  detached  dissertations 
in  the  Swedish  and  Latin  languages,  on  econo- 
mical and  botanical  topics.  He  made,  at  his 
own  expence,  an  extensive  tour  into  Russia, 
which  has  not  been  published,  though  a Swedish 
writer  has  been  supposed  to  have  taken  much 
from  the  manuscript.  He  died  at  Abo,  in  1790. 
Stoever's  Life  of  Limueus . Halleri  Bibl.  Botan . 
—A. 

KANT,  Immanuel,  a celebrated  German 
professor  of  logic,  metaphysics,  and  moral  phi- 
losophy, and  founder  of  a new  philosophical 
sect,  was  born  at  Konigsberg,  in  Prussia,  in 
the  year  1724.  His  parents  being  in  humble 
circumstances,  he  was  instructed  in  reading 
5 2 
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and  writing  at  the  charity  school  in  his  parish  ; 
whence  he  was  sent,  at  the  expence  of  his  ma- 
ternal uncle,  a wealthy  shoemaker,  to  the  col- 
lege Fredericianum.  In  the  year  1740,  he  was 
removed  to  the  university,  where  he  pursued 
his  studies  with  great  zeal  and  diligence,  and 
attended  lectures  on  philosophy,  the  mathema- 
tics, and  theology.  It  was  his  object  to  acquire 
universal  information  ; but  if  he  had  any  fa- 
vourite study  at  the  university,  it  was  that  of 
the  mathematics,  and  the  branches  of  natural 
philosophy  immediately  connected  with  them. 
When  he  had  completed  his  academical  studies, 
he  accepted  the  situation  of  tutor  in  a clergy- 
man’s family  at  some  distance  from  Konigs- 
herg;  and  afterwards  a similar  one  at  Arms- 
dorf,  which  he  in  a short  time  exchanged  for 
the  same  employment  in  the  family  of  count 
Kaiserlingk.  He  discharged  his  duty  as  a tutor, 
according  to  his  own  confession  since,  by  no 
means  to  his  satisfaction;  being  too  much  occu- 
pied with  acquiring  and  digesting  knowledge  in 
his  own  mind, to  be  able  to  communicate  the  ru- 
diments of  it  to  others.  After  spending  nine 
years  in  these  situations,  he  returned  to  Ko- 
nigsberg,  where  he  maintained  himself  by  pri- 
vate instruction  ; and  though  his  emoluments 
were  but  inconsiderable,  yet  his  frugality,  which 
nearly  bordered  on  parsimony,  enabled  him  to 
live  at  his  native  college  with  credit  and  respect, 
without  any  public  salary  or  appointment.  In 
the  year  1746,  when  only  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  he  had  begun  his  literary  career,  by  pub- 
lishing “ Thoughts  on  the  Estimation  of  the 
Animal  Powers,  with  Strictures  on  the  Proofs 
advanced  by  Leibnitz  and  other  Mathemati- 
cians on  this  Point,  &c.”  8vo. ; and  in  1754, 
he  published,  “ An  Examination  of  the  Prize 
Question  of  the  Berlin  Society — whether  the 
Earth  in  turning  round  its  Axis,  by  which  the 
Succession  of  Day  and  Night  was  produced, 
had  undergone  any  Change  since  its  Origin  ? 
What  could  be  the  Causes ; and  how  we  could 
be  assured  of  it?”  The  judicious  manner  in 
which  he  treated  these  subjects,  acquired  him 
the  reputation  of  a promising  mathematician 
and  natural  philosopher,  and  paved  the  way  to 
his  long  desired  promotion  to  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  which  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1755. 
While  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  employment 
of  private  tuition,  besides  his  favourite  pursuits 
of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  he  oc- 
casionally indulged  in  metaphysical  specula- 
tions ; and  he  employed  his  leisure  hours  in 
the  acquisition  of  modern  languages,  especially 
the  French  and  English,  which  latter  he  learned 
without  a teacher,  chiefly  with  a view  to  ex- 


amine the  merits  of  Locke,  Berkley,  Reid, 
Hume,  and  Beattie.  After  investigating  the 
principles  of  these  writers,  he  was  disappointed 
in  his  researches  after  what  he  conceived  to  be 
a consistent  analysis  of  the  powers  and  facul- 
ties of  the  human  mind,  or,  what  is  commonly 
termed  a system  of  metaphysics,  and  suspended 
his  enquiries  on  this  subject  for  some  years. 
Having  now  become  a graduate  in  the  univer- 
sity, he  entered  upon  the  task  of  delivering- 
half-yearly  courses  of  lectures  on  pure  and 
practical  mathematics;  wrhich  he  discharged  to 
his  own  infinite  delight,  and  the  enthusiastic 
approbation  of  crowded  audiences,  for  fifteen 
years,  annually  publishing  something  on  the 
abstruse  sciences,  which  served  to  establish  the 
fame  that  he  had  already  acquired. 

In  the  year  1755,  he  was  on  the  point  of 
sending  into  the  world  his  “ Universal  Natural 
History  and  Theory  of  the  Heavens,  or,  an 
Essay  on  the  Constitution  and  Mechanical 
Structure  of  the  whole  Globe,  according  to  the 
Newtonian  System,”  when  he  was  prevented 
by  the  failing  of  the  publisher,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  all  the  M.S.S.  in  his  hands,  as  well 
as  his  effects,  being  put  under  seal.  Owing  to 
this  event,  six  years  afterwards,  the  famous 
Lambert  unintentionally  plucked  the  laurels  of 
invention  from  the  brow  of  our  philosopher, 
by  advancing  the  very  same  principles,  and 
having  the  credit  of  originality.  The  justness 
of  Kant’s  Theory,  was,  thirty  years  afterwards, 
evinced  by  the  practical  investigations  of  Hers- 
chel.  In  the  same-year  he  gave  to  the  public, 
“ An  Examination  of  the  Question,  whether 
the  Earth  decayed?”  In  1756,  he  furnished 
the  first  specimen  of  his  metaphysical  talents, 
in  “ Principiorum  primorum  Cognitionis  me- 
taphysics nova  Dilucidatio,”  and  “ Dissertatio 
de  Principiis  primis  Cognitionis  humanae,”  both 
in  4to.-,  which  were  succeeded  by  his  “ Mono- 
dologia  Physica,”  4to.  ; “ A History  and  Phi- 
losophical Description  of  the  Earthquake  in 
1 755,”  4to. ; and  in  another  work,  further  con- 
siderations on  this  subject ; and  “ Remarks 
for  the  Elucidation  of  the  Theory  of  the 
Winds.”  In  1757,  he  published  “ A Sketch 
and  Annunciation  of  Lectures  on  Physical  Geo- 
graphy ;”  and  in  the  following  year,  “ New 
Principles  of  Motion  and  Rest,  and  the  Re- 
sults connected  with  them  in  the  Fundamentals 
of  Natural  Philosophy,”  8vo. : a small  work,, 
which,  at  the  time,  excited  much  notice,  and 
was  afterwards  inserted  more  at  large  in  his 
later  writings.  In  1759,  he  published,  “ Re- 
flections upon  Opticism,”  4to.  with  which, 
likewise,  lectures  were  announced;  in  1762,. 
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(C  A Demonstration  of  the  sophistical  Subtlety 
contained  in  the  four  Syllogistic  Figures,”  8vo. ; 
and  in  1763,  “ An  Attempt  towards  intro- 
ducing the  Proposition  of  negative  Magnitudes 
into  Philosophy,”  8vo. ; and  “ On  the  only 
possible  Method  of  proving  the  Existence  of 
the  Deity,”  8vo.  In  1764,  he  gave  to  the 
world  “ Reflections  on  an  Adventurer,  &c.” 
a fanatic,  who  was  then  deluding  the  country 
people  by  false  pretences  to  a prophetic  spirit, 
8vo.  ; which  was  followed  by  “ An  Essay  on 
Disorders  of  the  Head,”  8vo.  containing  a 
philosophical  examination  of  the  subject;  “Ob- 
servations on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,”  8vo. ; 
and  “ An  Essay  on  Evidence  in  Metaphysical 
Sciences,”  which  obtained  the  accessit  of  the 
royal  academy  of  sciences  at  Berlin.  In  1765, 
he  published,  under  the  simple  title  of  “ In- 
telligence respecting  the  Arrangement  of  Lec- 
tures for  the  Winter  half  Year,”  a beautiful 
system  of  lecturing  on  metaphysics,  logic,  and 
ethics  ; and  in  the  following  year  he  attacked 
Swedenborg,  who  pretended  to  a converse  with 
spirits,  in  his  “ Dreams  of  a Ghost-seer,  il- 
lustrated by  Dreams  in  Metaphysics,”  8vo. 
About  this  time  he  obtained  the  place  of  sub- 
inspector of  the  royal  library  at  the  palace  ; 
and  he  also  undertook  the  management  of  the 
beautiful  collection  of  natural  curiosities,  and 
cabinet  of  arts,  belonging  to  M.  Saturgus,  mi- 
nister of  the  commercial  department,  which 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  studying  mi- 
neralogy. Some  years  afterwards,  however,  he 
resigned  both  these  appointments. 

During  the  period  of  Kant’s  Jife  which  had 
now  elapsed,  his  reputation  and  literary  pro- 
ductions had  recommended  him  to  the  notice 
of  the  Prussian  monarch,  who  made  him  re- 
peated offers  of  a professorship  in  the  univer- 
sities of  Jena,  Erlangen,  Mittau,  and  Halle, 
with  the  rank  of  privy- counsellor  ; but  his  at- 
tachment to  his  native  place,  and  his  desire  to 
labour  and  be  useful  on  the  spot  where  he  had 
received  his  physical  and  mental  existence,  in- 
duced him  to  decline  those  proffered  honours. 
He  might  also  have  obtained  the  professorship 
of  poetry  in  his  own  university  ; but,  consi- 
dering himself  to  be  inadequate  to  the  situa- 
tion, he  would  not  accept  of  it.  At  length, 
in  1770,  a vacancy  having  taken  place  in  the 
post  of  professor  in  the  metaphysical  depart- 
ment, it  was  immediately  bestowed  on  our 
philosopher,  who,  in  the  month  of  March,  en- 
tered upon  his  long-wished-for  office.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statutes  of  the  university  of 
Konigsberg,  every  new  professor,  when  raised 
to  the  academical  chair,  is  obliged  to  publish 
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and  defend  an  inaugural  dissertation,  before  he 
is  permitted  to  exercise  his  public  functions, 
or  to  become  a member  of  the  senate.  O11 
this  occasion,  Kant  chose  for  his  subject,  “ De 
Mundi  sensibilis  ataue  intelligibilis  Forma  et 
Principiis,”  and  afterwards  published  his  Dis- 
sertation in  4to.  This  is  a very  elaborate,  ab- 
struse performance,  and  contains  the  outlines 
of  his  philosophy,  which  has  been  since  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  “ The  Critical  Sy- 
stem.” It  excited  much  attention  in  several  of 
the  German  schools,  and  gained  converts  from 
other  systems  ; but,  for  some  time,  chiefly  in 
the  university  of  Konigsberg.  Kant’s  new  si- 
tuation required,  that  he  should  be  almost  en- 
tirely occupied  in  metaphysical  studies ; and 
he  pursued  them  with  the  most  unremitting 
ardour.  At  this  time  he  maintained  a philo- 
sophical correspondence  with  several  ol  the 
first  literary  characters  of  the  age,  and  parti- 
cularly with  the  celebrated  Lambert,  t]ien  pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Berlin,  who,  in  his  “ Cosmological  Letters,” 
had  proposed  theories  coinciding  with  those  of 
Kant,  and  had  pursued  nearly  the  same  path 
of  philosophizing.  From  this  time,  also,  Kant’s 
publications  were  almost  exclusively  of  a me- 
taphysical nature.  In  1775,  appeared  his  short 
“ Essay  on  the  different  Races  of  human 
Beings,”  byway  of  announcing  his  lectures  on 
the  subject.  In  1781,  besides  his  “ Corre- 
spondence with  Lambert,”  he  published  his 
“ Critique  of  pure  Reason,”  8vo.  which  is  the 
most  important  of  hisimetaphysical  productions, 
and  intended  to  exhibit  a full  and  complete- 
illustration  of  tire  fundamental  principles  of  his; 
new  philosophy.  Soon  after  its  appearance, 
it  was  attacked  by  different  German  writers, 
who  entertained  different  judgments  of  its  me- 
rits ; and  indeed  of  its  meaning,  owing  to  the 
frequent  obscurity  of  the  author’s  style,  and 
the  construction  and  arrangement  of  his  pe- 
riods, which  are,  in  many  places,  ungraceful, 
heavy,  and  oyerloaded.  His  doctrine,  how- 
ever, met  with  numerous  admirers  and  ad- 
herents in  the  German  universities,  and  soon 
produced  a revolution  in  the  philosophy  of  that 
country.  With  the  design  of  obviating  mis- 
conceptions, and  of  facilitating  an  acquaintance 
with  his  system,  in  1783,  Kant  published 
“ Prolegomena,  or  introductory  Observations 
applicable  to  every  future  System  of  Metaphy- 
sics, that  may  deserve  the  Name  of  a Science,” 
8vo.  ; which  contains  an  abstract  of  his  “ Cri- 
tique,” in  an  analytical  method,  which  the 
author  has  here  adopted,  in  order  to  return  by 
the  same  path  on  which  he  had  before  advanced! 
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synthetically.  In  1784,  besides  some  smaller 
pieces,  printed  either  separately,  or  in  different 
periodical  works,  he  published,  “ Reflections 
upon  the  Foundation  of  the  Powers  and  Me- 
thods which  Reason  is  entitled  to  employ  in 
judging  of  its  Stability  and  “ Fundamental 
Principles  of  the  Metaphysics  of  Morals,”  8vo. 
In  1786,  he  published,  “ Metaphysical  Prin- 
ciples of  Natural  Philosophy,”  8vo.  ; in  which 
he  entered  at  large  into  the  exercise  of  reason- 
ing powers  with  regard  to  material  objects  : 
and  in  the  same  year,  he  was  appointed  rector 
of  the  university.  Not  long  after  this,  without 
any  solicitation  on  his  own  part,  he  received  a 
considerable  addition  to  his,  salary  from  the 
foundation  of  the  upper  college. 

In  1787,  our  philosopher  published  “Funda- 
mental Principles  of  the  Critique  of  Taste,” 
8vo. ; and  in  the  same  year,  he  roused  the  pub- 
lic curiosity  by  his  “ Critique  on  practical 
Reason,”  8vo.  ; in  which  he  enlarged  on  the 
moral,  as  he  had  before  on  the  metaphysical, 
principles  of  reason.  In  the  summer  of  1788, 
he  was  chosen  rector  of  the  university  a second 
time ; and  not  long  afterwards,  senior  of  the 
philosophical  faculty.  Though  Kant  was  now 
far  advanced  in  life,  he  continued  his  literary 
industry,  and  presented  to  the  public,  “ Reli- 
gion considered  within  the  Limits  of  plain 
Reason,”  1793,  8vo.  in  which  he  endeavours 
to  shew  the  agreement  between  reason  and  re- 
velation ; “ On  the  End,  or  Termination  of  all 
Things,”  1795,  8vo.  •,  “ Project  for  a perpe- 
tual Peace,  a philosophical  Attempt,”  1795, 
8vo.  ; an  epistle  “ to  Sommering,  on  the  Or- 
gan of  the  Soul,”  17 96,  8vo.  ; “ On  the  new- 
fangled haughty  Tone  in  philosophical  Discus- 
sions,” 1796,  8 vo.  ; “ Metaphysical  Elements 
of  Jurisprudence,”  1797,  8vo.  ; “Metaphysi- 
cal Elements  of  Ethics,  or,  Doctrinal  Virtue,” 
1797,  8vo. ; “ On  the  Art  of  Book-making, 
in  two  Letters  to  M.  Frederic  Nicholai,”  1797, 
8vo.-,  “ On  the  Power  of  the  Mind  to  over- 
come morbid  Sensations  by  mere  Resolution,” 

1797,  8vo. ; “ Answer  to  the  reiterated  Ques- 
tion, whether  the  human  Race  is  in  a progres- 
sive State  of  Improvement?”  1798,  8vo.  ; 
“ Contest  between  the  Faculties,”  1798,  8vo. ; 
and,  “ A Pragmatical  View  of  Anthropology,” 

1798,  8vo.  In  the  last  mentioned  work,  he 
takes  almost  a formal  leave  of  the  public  as  an 
author,  consigning  his  papers  over  to  the  re- 
vision of  others.  Soon  afterwards  he  gave  up 
all  his  official  situations,  and,  in  consequence 
of  his  infirmities,  retired  into  solitude.  From 
his  papers  his  friends  published,  “ Logic,  or,  a 
Guide  to  lecturing,”  1801,  8vo. ; “Physical 


Geography,”  1802,  8vo. ; “ On  giving  Instruc- 
tion,” 1803,  8vo.  ; and  “ Upon  the  Prize 
Question  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Berlin — 
What  is  the  actual  Progress  made  in  Meta- 
physical Science,  since  Leibnitz  and  Wolf?” 
Besides  the  articles  already  enumerated,  he 
was  the  author  of  numerous  philosophical  and 
ethical  papers,  inserted  in  the  Berlin  “ Monthly 
Magazine,”  and  in  the  “ German  Mercury.” 
For  seventy  years,  Kant  had  enjoyed  an  almost 
uninterrupted  state  of  good  health  ; but  in  the 
last  ten  years  of  his  life,  his  corporeal  and 
mental  decay  was  painfully  visible  to  his  friends. 
Loss  of  appetite,  of  sight,  of  voice,  of  teeth, 
of  strength,  and  memory,  proclaimed  his  ap- 
proaching dissolution  ; and  a fit  of  apoplexy 
gave  him  the  finishing  stroke,  on  the  12th  of 
February  1804,  when  he  had  nearly  completed 
the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 

Immanuel  Kant  was  in  person  of  a middle 
stature,  and  of  a remarkably  slender  and  deli- 
cate make.  In  his  countenance  there  was  an 
air  of  dignity  mingled  with  complacency,  and 
his  fine  large  blue  eyes  were  expressive  both  of 
genius  and  benevolence.  His  intellectual  qua- 
lifications were  of  no  ordinary  stamp.  He  had 
an  astonishing  faculty  of  unfolding  the  most 
abstruse  principles,  and  such  a facility  in  de- 
ducing every  thing  from  his  own  reflections, 
as  gave  him  at  length  such  an  habitual  fami- 
liarity with  himself,  that  he  could  not  properly 
enter  into  the  sentiments  of  others.  He  also 
possessed  an  extraordinary  faculty  of  retaining 
words,  and  representing  absent  things  to  him- 
self. Fie  could  describe  objects,  an  account  of 
which  he  had  met  with  in  books,  even  better 
than  many  who  had  seen  them.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, he  once  gave  a description,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a Londoner,  of  Westminster  bridge, 
according  to  its  form  and  structure,  length, 
breadth,  height,  and  dimensions  of  all  its  parts, 
which  led  the  Englishman  to  enquire  how  long 
he  had  been  in  London,  and  whether  he  had 
dedicated  himself  to  the  study  of  architecture  ; 
when,  to  his  surprize,  he  was  assured  that 
Kant  had  never  passed  the  boundaries  of  Prus- 
sia, and  was  no  architect.  A similar  question 
was  put  to  him  by  Brydone,  to  whom  he  de- 
scribed in  conversation  the  relative  situations 
of  the  principal  places  and  scenes  in  Italy. 
By  the  aid  of  his  quick  observation  and  dear 
conception,  he  was  enabled  to  converse  with 
admirable  accuracy  on  chemical  experiments, 
although  he  had  never  witnessed  any  process 
in  chemistry,  and  did  not  begin  the  theoretical 
study  of  it,  till  after  the  sixtieth  year  of  his 
age.  Dr.  Hagen,  the  great  chemist,  could  not 
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forbear  expressing  his  perfect  astonishment, 
while  conversing  with  Kant  at  dinner  on  the 
subject,  to  find  any  one  able,  by  simple  read- 
ing, to  make  himself  such  a perfect  master  of 
a science  so  difficult.  This  happy  talent,  com- 
bined with  general  reading,  rendered  him  an 
universal  scholar,  so  that  at  length,  there  was 
no  science  in  which  he  was  not  a proficient. 
The  consequence  of  having  such  a happy  me- 
mory was,  that  he  set  no  value  on  an  extensive 
library.  As  he  could  acquire  the  contents  of 
books,  by  reading  them  once  or  twice,  the 
books  themselves  were  rather  burthensome  to 
him  than  otherwise.  He  accordingly  made  a 
contract  with  a bookseller,  to  send  to  him  all 
new  books  in  sheets,  which  he  read  through  in 
that  form,  and  generally  returned  afterwards. 
To  the  love  of  truth  he  was  ardently  devoted  ; 
and  liberality  of  sentiment  was  the  result.  He 
wished  to  establish  all  human  knowledge  on 
the  firm  basis  of  reason,  and,  therefore,  re- 
jected all  principles  as  visionary,  which  did 
not  admit  of  a fundamental  explication.  He 
conceived,  however,  of  religion  as  an  inherent 
quality  of  our  souls,  which  panted  after  some 
higher  object  than  this  transitory  existence  : it 
demanded  no  proof  from  without,  it  flowed  of 
itself  from  within  ourselves.  From  this  view 
of  the  subject  he  was  accused  by  some  of 
mysticism,  while  others  thought  that  they  saw 
in  his  doctrine  what  was  inimical  to  divine 
truth.  ^ Thus  much,  however,  is  certain,  from 
the  testimony  of  his  best  friends,  and  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  works,  that  he  was  a firm  believer 
in  the  Deity,  a future  state,  and  Christianity. 
If  he  did  not  attend  to  the  practical  part  of 
religion,  this  originated  in  his  own  private 
views  of  those  matters,  rather  than  in  any  dis- 
regard of  sacred  ordinances.  He  thought,  by 
a life  of  good  deeds,  to  do  more  honour  to  the 
Almighty  than  by  the  simple  compliance  with 
human  institutions.  His  political  creed  sub- 
jected him  to  still  more  censure  than  his  me- 
taphysical sentiments  ; although,  perhaps,  with 
as  little  justice.  He  was  a citizen  of  the  world ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  a friend  to  peace  and 
good  order.  He  acknowledged  the  equal  rights 
of  all  men  as  originally  born  free  *,  but  he  de- 
precated every  violent  effort  which  was  made 
to  acquire  that  freedom  ; and  in  his  own  con- 
duct always  testified  due  respect  and  submission 
to  established  authorities.  Both  by  his  precepts 
and  example,  he  inculcated  the  strictest  and 
purest  integrity  and  morality.  In  private  life, 
he  was  affable,  courteous,  friendly,  and  bene- 
volent to  enthusiasm.  Every  reader  of  his 
writings,  who  was  not  acquainted  with  him, 


would  have  been  agreeably  surprized  in  finding 
the  contrast  between  the  abstruse  and  deep 
thinker,  and  the  sociable  and  lively  companion. 
He  was  the  life  of  every  company  in  which  he 
mixed  ; and  mirth,  discourse,  and  wit,  never 
flagged  when  he  was  present.  Much  as  he 
liked  to  converse  on  matters  of  philosophy,  he 
carefully  avoided  these  topics  in  mixed  com- 
panies. Here  he  lost  the  philosopher  in  the 
man  of  the  world,  and  spoke  with  freedom  on 
dress,  politics,  public  occurrences,  or  house- 
keeping, as  the  males  or  females  of  the  society 
turned  the  discourse.  It  was  his  custom  to 
retire  to  rest  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  winter,  and 
ten  o’clock  in  the  summer ; rising  at  five  o’clock 
in  the  former,  and  four  o’clock  in  the  latter 
season.  By  this  commendable  and  healthy 
practice,  daily  exercise  on  foot,  serenity  of 
mind,  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  con- 
stant employment,  and  cheerful  company,  he 
protracted  his  life  to  the  advanced  period  which 
we  have  already  mentioned. 

Since  the  Kantian,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the 
critical  philosophy  has  been  very  generally  ad- 
mired in  Germany,  and,  for  a time,  banished 
almost  every  other  system  from  the  Protestant 
universities,  notwithstanding  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  comprehending  it,  from  the  obscurity 
of  the  author’s  phraseology,  and  the  subtlety 
of  his  reasonings  ; it  will  be  expected  that  we 
should  present  our  readers  witli  a synopsis  of 
its  fundamental  principles.  This  we  shall  do 
from  the  able  and  impartial  view  of  them 
given  in  the  supplement  to  the  “ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  leaving  the  abstract,  without  any 
comment,  to  the  judgment  of  our  philosophical 
readers.  “ Kant  divides  all  our  knowledge 
into  that  which  is  a priori,  and  that  which  is 
a postcritri.  Knowledge  a priori  is  conferred 
upon  us  by  our  nature.  Knowledge  a posteriori 
is  derived  from  our  sensations,  or  from  expe- 
rience ; and  is  by  our  author  denominated 
empyric.  One  would  at  first  be  induced,  by 
this  account  of  human  knowledge,  to  believe 
that  Kant  intended  to  revive  the  system  of  in- 
nate ideas ; but  we  very  quickly  discover  that 
such  is  not  his  system.  He  considers  all  our 
knowledge  as  acquired.  He  maintains,  that 
experience  is  the  occasional  cause  or  productrice 
of  all  our  knowledge  ; and  that  without  it  we 
could  not  have  a single  idea.  Our  ideas  a pri- 
cri,  he  says,  are  produced  with  experience,  and 
could  not  be  produced  without  it ; but  they  are 
not  produced  by  it,  or  do  not  proceed  from  it. 
They  exist  in  the  mind  ; they  are  the  forms  of 
the  mind.  They  are  distinguished  from  other 
ideas  by  two  marks,  which  are  easily  discerned 
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1.  e.  they  appear  universal  and  necessary ; or, 
in  other  words,  they  admit  of  no  exception, 
and  their  converse  is  impossible.  Ideas  which 
we  derive  from  experience  have  no  such  cha- 
racters. We  can  suppose,  that  what  we  have 
seen,  or  felt,  or  heard  once,  we  may  see,  feel, 
or  hear  again  ; but  we  do  net  perceive  any  im- 
possibility in  its  being  otherwise.  For  in- 
stance ; a house  is  on  tire  in  my  view  : I am 
certain  of  this  fact ; but  it  affords  me  no  ge- 
neral or  necessary  knowledge.  It  is  altogether 
a posteriori ; the  materials  are  furnished  by  the 
individual  impression  which  I have  received  ; 
and  that  impression  might  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent. But  if  I take  twice  two  balls,  and 
learn  to  call  twice  two  four,  I shall  be  imme- 
diately convinced,  that  any  two  bodies  what- 
ever, when  added  to  any  two  other  bodies, 
will  constantly  make  the  sum'  of  bodies  four. 
Experience  has  indeed  afforded  me  the  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  this  knowledge  •,  but  it  has 
not  given  it  to  me  ; for  how  could  experience 
prove  to  me  that  this  truth  will  never  vary  ? 
Experience  must  always  be  limited ; and,  there- 
fore, cannot  teach  us  that  which  is  necessary 
and  universal.  It  is  ndt  experience  which  dis- 
covers to  us,  that  we  shall  have  the  surface  of 
the  whole  pyramid  by  multiplying  its  base  by 
the  third  part  of  its  height  ; or  that  two  pa- 
rallel lines,  extended  in  infinitum , shall  never 
meet. 

All  the  truths  of  pure  mathematics  are,  in 
the  language  of  Kant,  a priori.  Thus,  that  a 
straight  line  is  the  shortest  of  all  possible  lines 
between  two  fixed  points ; that  the  three  angles 
of  a triangle  are  always  equal  to  two  right 
angles  ; that  we  have  the  same  sum,  whether 
we  add  five  to  seven  or  seven  to  five ; and  that 
we  have  the  same  remainder  when  we  subtract 
five  from  ten  as  when  we  subtract  ten  from 
fifteen — are  so  many  propositions,  which  are 
true,  a priori.  Pure  knowledge  a priori , is  that 
which  is  absolutely  without  any  mixture  of 
experience.  : Two  and  two  men  make  four  men , 
is  a truth,  of  which  the  knowledge  is  a priori ; 
but  it  is  not  puke  knowledge,  because  the 
truth  is  particular.  The  ideas  of  substance , and 
of  cause  and  efect,  are  n priori;  and  when  they 
are  separated  from  the  objects  to  which  they 
reler  (we  suppose  from  this  or  that  particular 
object),  they  form,  in  the  language  of  Kant, 
void  ideas  (or,  in  the  language  of  Locke,  ab- 
stract ideas).  It  is  our  knowledge  a priori , 
i.  e.  that  knowledge  which  precedes  experience 
as  to  its  origin,  which  renders  experience  pos- 
sible. Our  faculty  cf  knowledge  has  an  ef- 
fect cn  our  ideas  of  sensation  analogous  to  that 


of  a vessel,  which  gives  its  own  form  to  the 
liquor  with  which  it  is  filled.  Thus,  in  all 
our  knowledge  a posteriori , there  is  something 
a priori  derived  from  our  faculty  of  knowledge. 
All  the  operations  of  our  minds ; all  the  im- 
pressions which  our  external  and  internal  senses 
receive  and  retain,  are  brought  into  effect  by 
the  conditions , the  forms,  which  exist  in  us  by 
the  pure  ideas  a priori,  which  alone  render  all 
our  other  knowledge  certain. 

Time  and  space  are  the  two  essential  forms 
of  the  mind  : the  former  for  impressions  re- 
ceived by  the  internal  sense  ; the  second  for 
those  received  by  our  external  senses.  Time 
is  necessary  in  all  the  immediate  perhaps  intu- 
itive) perceptions  of  objects;  and  space  in  all 
external  perceptions.  Extension  is  nothing  real 
but  as  the  form  of  our  sensations.  If  exten- 
sion were  known  to  us  only  by  experience,  it 
would  then  be  possible  to  conceive  that  there 
might  be  sensible  objects  without  space.  It  is 
by  means  of  the  form  space,  that  we  are  enabled, 
a priori,  to  attribute  to  external  objects  impe- 
netrability, divisibility,  mobility , & C. ; and  it  is 
by  means  of  the  form  time  that  we  attribute  to 
any  thing  duration,  succession , simultaneity , per- 
manence, &c.  Arithmetic  is  derived  from  the 
form  of  our  internal  sense  ; and  geometry  from 
that  of  our  external.  Our  understanding  col- 
lects the  ideas  received  by  the  impressions  made 
on  our  organs  of  sense,  confers  on  these  ideas 
unity  by  a particular  force  a priori ; and  thereby 
forms  the  representation  of  each  object.  Thus, 
a man  is  successively  struck  with  the  impres- 
sion of  all  the  parts  which  form  a particular 
garden.  His  understanding  unites  these  im- 
pressions, or  the  ideas  resulting  from  them  ; 
and  in  the  unity  produced  by  that  unifying  act, 
it  acquires  the  idea  of  the  garden.  If  the  ob- 
jects which  produce  the  impressions  afford  also 
the  matter  of  the  ideas,  then  the  ideas  are  em- 
piric ; hut  if  the  objects  only  unfold  the  forms 
of  the  thought,  the  ideas  are  a priori.  The  act 
of  the  understanding  which  unites  the  percep- 
tions of  the  various  parts  of  an  object  into  the 
perception  of  one  whole,  is  the  same  with  that 
which  unites  the  attribute  with  its  subject. 
Judgments  are  divided  into  two  species  ; ana- 
lytic and  synthetic.  An  analytic  judgment  is 
that  in  which  the  attribute  is  the  mere  de- 
velopement  of  the  subject,  and  is  found  by  the 
simple  analysis  of  the  perception  : as,  bodies 
are  extended ; a triangle  has  three  sides.  A 
synthetical  judgment  is  that  where  the  attribute 
is  connected  with  the  subject  by  a cause  (or 
basis)  taken  from  the  faculty  of  knowledge, 
which  renders  this  connection  necessary ; as, 
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a body  is  heavy  ; wood  is  combustible ; the  three 
angles  of  a triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles. 
^There  are  syntheses  a priori  and  a posteriori ; 
and  the  former  being  formed  by  experience,  we 
have  the  sure  means  of  avoiding  deception.  It 
is  a problem,  however,  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance, to  discover  how  synthetic  judgments  a 
priori  are  possible.  How  comes  it,  for  example, 
that  we  can  affirm  that  all  the  radii  of  a circle 
are  equal,  and  that  two  parallel  lines  will  never 
meet  ? It  is  by  studying  the  forms  of  our  mind 
that  we  discover  the  possibility  of  making  these 
affirmations.  In  all  objects  there  are  things 
which  must  necessarily  be  thought  (be  sup- 
plied by  thought) ; as,  for  example,  that  there 
is  a substance , an  accident , a cause , and  certain 
effects.  The  forms  of  the  understanding  are, 
quantity,  quality,  relation , modality.  Quantity, 
Kant  distinguishes  into  general,  particular,  and 
individual ; quality,  into  affirmation,  negation, 
infinite  ; relation,  into  categoric,  hypothetic , and 
disjunctive ; and  modality,  into  problematic, 
certain , and  necessary.  He  adds  also  to  these 
properties  of  the  four  principal  forms  of  the 
understanding,  a table  of  categories,  or  funda- 
mental ideas  a priori.  Quantity,  gives  unity , 
plurality , totality.  Quality,  gives  reality,  nega- 
tion, limitation.  Relation,  gives  inherence , sub- 
stance, cause,  dependence , community,  reciprocity-. 
Modality,  gives  possibility,  impossibility,  existence, 
nothing,  necessity , accident.  These  categories 
can  only  be  applied  to  experience.  When,  in 
the  consideration  of  an  object,  we  abstract  all 
that  regards  sensation,  there  remain  only  the 
pure  ideas  of  the  understanding,  or,  the  cate - 

fories,  by  which  a thing  is  conceived  as  a thing. 

'ure  reason  is  the  faculty  of  tracing  our  know- 
ledge a priori,  to  subject  it  to  principles,  to 
trace  it  from  its  necessary  conditions,  till  it  be 
entirely  without  condition,-  and  in  complete 
unity.  This  pure  reason  has  certain  funda- 
mental rules,  after  which  the  necessary  con- 
nection of  our  ideas  is  taken  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  objects  in  themselves  : an  illusion 
which  we  cannot  avoid,  even  when  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  it.  We  can  conclude  from  what 
we  know  to  what  we  do  not  know ; and  we 
give  an  objective  reality  to  those  conclusions 
from  an  appearance  which  leads  us  on. 

The  writings  of  Kant  are  multifarious  ; but 
it  is  in  his  work  entitled  “ The  Critique  of 
pure  Reason,”  that  he  has  chiefly  expounded 
his  system.  This  work  is  a treatise  on  a sci- 
ence, of  which  Kant’s  scholars  consider  him 
to  be  the  founder,  and  which  has  for  its  objects 
the  natural  forces,  the  limits  of  our  reason , as 
the  source  of  our  pure  knowledge  a priori , the 
VOL.  VI. 
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principles  of  all  truth.  Kant  does  not  promise 
to  give  even  an  exposition  of  these  branches  of 
knowledge,  but  merely  to  examine  their  origin ; 
not  to  extend  them,  but  to  prevent  the  bad  use 
of  them,  and  to  guard  us  against  error.  He 
denominates  this  science,  transcendental  criti- 
cism ; because  he  calls  all  knowledge,  of  which 
the  object  is  not  furnished  by^  the  senses,  and 
which  concerns  the  kind  and  origin  of  our 
ideas,  transcendental  knowledge.  The  Criticism 
of  pure  Reason,  which  gives  only  the  funda- 
mental ideas  and  maxims  a priori,  without  ex- 
plaining the  ideas  which  are  derived  from  them, 
can  lead,  says  Kant,  tq  a complete  system  of 
pure  knowledge,  which  ought  to  be  denomin- 
ated transcendental  philosophy,  of  which  the  Cri- 
ticism presents  the  architectonic  plan  ; i.  e.  the 
plan  regular  and  well  disposed.  The  work  en- 
titled, “ The  Critique  of  pure  Reason,”  is  di- 
vided into  several  parts,  or  sections,  under  the 
titles  of  (esthetic  transcendental ; transcendental 
logic  ,■  the  pure  ideas  of  the  understanding ; the 
transcendental  judgment  ; the  paralogism  of.  pure 
reason  ; the  ideal  transcendental ; the  criticism  of 
speculative  theologies  ; the  discipline  of  pure  rea- 
son, &cc.  But  to  proceed  with  our  abstract  of 
the  system.  We  know  objects  only  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  affect  us ; and  as  the 
impressions  which  they  make  upon  us  are  only 
certain  apparitions  or  phenomena,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  know  what  an  object  is  in  itself.  In 
consequence  of  this  assertion,  some  have  sup- 
posed that  Kant  was  an  idealist , like  Berkley 
and  many  others,  who  have  thought  that  sen- 
sations are  only  appearances,  and  that  there  is 
no  truth  but  in  our  reason.  But,  according  to 
him,  our  understanding,  when  it  considers  the 
apparitions  or  phenomena,  acknowledges  the 
existence  of  the  objects  in  themselves,  inas- 
much as  they  serve  for  the  bases  of  those  ap- 
paritions ; though  we  kqow  nothing  of  their 
reality,  and  though  we  canffiave  no  certitude 
but  in  experience.  When  we  apply  the  forms 
of  our  understanding,  such  as  unity,  totality , 
substance,  casuality , existence,  to  certain  ideas 
which  have  no  object  in  space  and  time,  we 
make  a fallacious  and  arbitrary  application. 
All  these  forms  can  bear  only  on  sensible  ob- 
jects, and  not  on  the  world  of  things  in  itself, 
of  which  we  can  think,  but  which  we  can 
never  know.  Beyond  things  sensible,  we  can 
only  have  opinions,  or  a belief  of  our  reason.  • 
The  motives  to  consider  a proposition  as 
true,  are  either  objective,  i.  e.  taken  from  an 
external  object,  so  that  every  man  shall  be 
obliged  to  acknowledge  them  ; and  then  there 
is  a truth  evident , and  susceptible  of  demnstrai- 
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tion,  and  it  may  be  said  that  we  are  convinced ; 
or  the  motives  are  subjective , i.  e.  they  exist 
only  in  the  mind  of  him  who  judges,  and  he 
is  persuaded.  Truth,  then,  consists  in  the 
agreement  of  our  notions  with  the  objects , in 
such  a manner  as  that  all  men  are  obliged  to 
form  the  same  judgment.  Belief  consists  in 
holding  a thing  for  true  in  a subjective  manner , 
in  consequence  of  a persuasion  which  is  en- 
tirely personal,  and  has  not  its  basis  in  an 
object  submitted  to  experience.  There  is  a 
belief  of  doctrine , of  which  Kant  gives,  as  an 
example,  this  assertion  : “ There  are  inhabit- 
ants in  the  planets.”  We  must  acknowledge, 
he  adds,  that  the  ordinary  mode  of  teaching 
the  existence  of  God  belongs  to  the  beliej'  of 
doctrine,  and  that  it  is  the  same  with  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  The  belief  of  doctrine  has 
in  itself  something  staggering ; but  it  is  not 
the  same  with  moral  belief  In  moral  belief 
there  is  something  necessary ; it  is,  says  Kant, 
that  I should  obey  the  law  of  morality  in  all 
its  parts.  The  end  is  strongly  established  ; 
and  I can  perceive  only  one  condition,  by 
means  of  which  this  end  may  be  in  accord  with 
all  the  other  ends,  i.  e.  that  there  is  a God.  I 
am  certain  that  no  man  knows  any  other  con- 
dition which  can  conduct  to  the  same  unity  of 
end  under  the  moral  law  •,  which  law  is  a law 
of  my  reason.  I will  consequently  believe 
certainly  the  existence  of  God , and  a future  life 
because  this  persuasion  renders  immoveable  my 
moral  principles  : principles  which  I cannot 
reject  without  rendering  myself  contemptible 
in  my  own  eyes.  I wish  for  happiness,  but  I 
do  not  wish  for  it  without  morality  ; and  as  it 
depends  on  nature,  I cannot  wish  it  with  this 
condition,  except  by  believing  that  nature  de- 
pends on  a Being  who  causes  this  connection 
between  morality  and  happiness.  This  suppo- 
sition is  founded  on  the  want  (or  necessity)  of 
my  reasdn,  and  not  on  my  duty.  We  have, 
however,  no  certainty,  says  Kant,  in  our  know- 
ledge of  God,  because  certainty  cannot  exist 
except  it  is  founded  on  an  object  of  experience. 
The  philosopher  acknowledges,  that  pure  reason 
is  too  weak  to  prove  the  existence  of  a Being 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  senses.  The  necessity 
of  believing  in  God  is  therefore  only  subjective, 
although  necessary  and  general  for  all  those 
beings  who  conform  to  their  duty.  This  is  not 
knowledge , but  only  a belief  of  reason,  which 
supplies  the  place  of  a knowledge  which  is 
impossible. 

The  proofs  of  natural  theology,  according  to 
our  philosopher,  taken  from  the  order  and 
beauty  of  the  universe,  are  proofs  only  in  ap- 


pearance. They  resolve  themselves  into  a bias 
ol  our  reason  to  suppose  an  infinite  intelligence 
as  the  author  of  all  that  is  possible  ; but  from 
this  bias  it  does  not  follow  that  there  really  is 
such  an  author.  To  say,  that  whatever  exists 
must  have  a cause,  is  indeed  a maxim  a priori  ; 
but  it  is  a maxim  applicable  only  to  experience  ; 
for  one  knows  not  how  to  subject  to  the  laws 
of  our  perceptions  that  which  is  absolutely  in- 
dependent of  them.  It  is  as  if  we  were  to 
say,  that  whatever  exists  in  experience  must 
have  an  experience  ; but  the  world,  taken  as 
a whole,  is  without  experience  as  well  as  it’s 
cause.  It  is  much  better  to  draw  the  proof  of 
the  existence  of  God  from  morality,  than  to 
weaken  it  by  such  reasoning.  This  proof  is 
relative.  It  is  impossible  to  know  that  God 
exists  ; but  we  can  comprehend  how  it  is  pos- 
sible to  act  morally  on  the  supposition  of  the 
existence  (although  incomprehensible)  of  an 
intelligent  Creator  : an  existence  which  prac- 
tical REASON  forces  THEORETICAL  REASON 
to  adopt.  This  proof  not  only  persuades,  but 
even  acts  on  the  conviction,  in  proportion  as 
the  motives  of  our  actions  are  conformable  to 
the  law  of  morality.  Religion  ought  to  be  the 
means  of  virtue,  and  not  its  object.  Man  has 
not  in  himself  the  idea  of  religion,  as  he  has 
that  of  virtue.  The  latter  has  its  principle  in 
the  mind  ; it  exists  in  itself,  and  not  as  the 
means  of  happiness  ; and  it  may  be  taught 
without  the  idea  of  a God,  for  the  pure  law 
of  morality  is  a priori.  He  who  does  good  by 
inclination,  does  not  act  morally.  The  con- 
verse of  the  principle  of  morality  is  to  make 
personal  happiness  the  basis  of  the  will.  There 
are  compassionate  minds  winch  feel  an  internal 
pleasure  in  communicating  joy  around  them, 
and  who  thus  enjoy  the*satisfaction  of  others ; 
but  their  actions,  however  just,  however  good, 
have  no  moral  merit,  and  may  be  compared  to 
other  inclinations ; to  that  of  honour,  for  ex- 
ample, which,  while  it  meets  with  that  which 
is  just  and  useful,  is  worthy  of  praise  and  en- 
couragement, but  not  of  any  high  degree  of 
esteem.  According  to  Kant,  we  ought  not 
even  to  do  good,  either  for  the  pleasure  which 
we  feel  in  doing  it,  or  in  order  to  be  happy, 
or  to  render  others  happy ; for  any  one  of  these 
additions  (perhaps  motives)  would  be  empyric, 
and  injure  the  purity  of  our  morals.  We 
ought  to  act  after  the  maxims  derived  a priori 
from  the  faculty  of  knowledge,  which  carry 
with  them  the  idea  of  necessity,  and  are  in-, 
dependent  of  all  experience  ; after  the  maxims 
which,  it  is  to  be  wished,  could  be  erected 
into  general  laws  for  all  beings  endowed 
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with  reason.”  For  further  information  relative 
to  the  critical  philosophy,  the  English  reader 
may  consult  F.  A.  Nitsch’s  “ General  and  in- 
troductory View  of  Professor  Kant’s  Principles 
concerning  Man,  the  World,  and  the  Deity, 
&c.  and  Dr.  Willich’s  “ Elements  of  the 
critical  Philosophy,  containing  a concise  Ac- 
count of  its  Origin  and  Tendency,  a View  of 
all  the  Works  published  by  its  Founder,  &c.” 
Monthly  Magaz.  May  1805.  English  Encycl. 
Encycl.  Britan. — M. 

KARNKOWSKI,  Stanislaus,  (Lat.  Carn- 
covius)y  a Polish  writer  and  statesman,  was 
born  in  1525.  He  became  bishop  of  Uladis- 
law  about  1563;  and  upon  the  death  of  Sigis- 
mond  Augustus,  king  of  Poland,  in  1572,  he 
promoted  the  election  of  Henry  of  Valois,  and, 
on  his  reception,  made  an  eloquent  harangue 
to  him  in  the  name  of  the  states.  After  the  ab- 
dication of  this  prince,  Karnkowski  nominated 
Anne,  the  sister  of  the  late  Sigismond,  queen 
of  Poland,  and  crowned  her  husband,  Stephen 
Battori,  upon  the  refusal  of  the  primate  to  per- 
form this  office.  For  his  reward  he  was  made 
coadjutor  to  the  archbishop  of  Gnesna,  and  in 
1581  he  succeeded  to  that  see  ?nd  to  the 
primacy.  On  the  death  of  king  Stephen,  he 
sat  as  president  of  the  directory  during  the 
interregnum,  and  opposed  the  election,  made 
by  a party,  of  Maximilian,  archduke  of  Austria. 
He  placed  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  Sigis- 
mond III.  prince  of  Sweden,  who  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  kingdom.  The  primate,  in  1590, 
joined  a party  who  were  in  opposition  to  the 
great-chancellor,  Zamoisky,  and  convoked  an 
extraordinary  assembly  at  Kiow,  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  cancel  the  ordonances  of  the 
last  general  diet.  This  step  rendered  him  un- 
popular, and  he  found  himself  obliged  to  be  re- 
conciled to  the  chancellor.  He  died  in  1603, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  and  was  interred  in 
the  Jesuit’s  college  at  Kalish,  which  he  had 
founded.  He  established  seminaries  for  edu- 
cation both  at  Uladislaw  and  Gnesna,  and 
occupied  himself  with  success  in  the  reform 
of  his  clergy.  The  works  of  this  prelate  are 
“ Historia  Interregni  Polonici,”  being  a rela- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  interiegnum  succeeding 
the  abdication  of  Henry  of  Valois:  “ De 
Jure  Provinciarum,  Terrarum,  Civitatumque 
Prussia:”  “ Epistoloe  Illustrium  Virorum  Libr. 
III.:”  this  collection  of  letters  is  very  rare,  and 
is  said  to  contain  many  important  particulars 
relative  to  the  history  of  Poland,  from  1504  to 
1577.  Moreri. — A. 

KARQLI,  Jasper,  a Hungarian  Calvinist 
divine,  who  flourished  within  the  last  twenty 
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years  of  the  sixteenth  century.  We  are  fur- 
nished with  no  other  particulars  relative  to  his 
life,  than  that  he  was  held  in  high  estimation 
for  his  abilities  as  a philosopher,  theologian,  and 
philologist,  and  much  admired  as  a preacher. 
By  the  Protestants  in  Hungary  his  memory  is 
revered,  on  account  of  his  having  translated  the 
Bible  from  the  original  Hebrew  into  their  na- 
tive language.  This  performance  is  warmly 
commended  in  some  poems  by  George Thurius, 
inserted  in  John  Philip  Pareus’s  Delia#  Poet- 
arum  Hungarorum;  and,  if  we  may  conclude 
from  its  reception  by  the  public,  without  any 
exaggeration.  It  was  published  at  Hanover  in 
1608,  in  4to.;  and  during  the  same  year  at 
Frankfort,  in  8vo.,  revised  and  corrected  by 
Albert  Molnar.  This  improved  edition  was 
reprinted  at  Oppenhcim  in  1612,  in  Svo.;  and 
has  since  that  time  undergone  repeated  im- 
pressions at  different  places,  and  in  particular 
at  Nuremberg  in  1704,  in  4to.  Moreri. — M. 

KAUNITZ,  Wenzel  Antony,  prince  of 
the  holy  Roman  empire,  count  of  Rietberg, 
knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  the  royal  order  of 
St.  Stephen,  &c.,  was  born  in  Vienna  in  1711. 
Being  the  fifth  son  of  nineteen  children,  he  was 
destined  for  the  church;  but  as  the  greater  part 
of  his  brothers  had  either  died  a natural  death, 
or  fallen  in  the  army,  he  quitted  the  ecclesiastic 
profession  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  state, 
in  which  his  ancestors  had  made  a considerable 
figure.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  his  studies 
at  Vienna;  in  1737  was  made  a counsellor  of 
state,  and  two  years  after,  imperial  com- 
missioner at  the  diet  of  Ratisbon.  As  the  em- 
peror, Charles  VI.,  died  the  year  following, 
and  as  his  commission  thereby  ceased,  he  re- 
tired to  his  estates  in  Moravia;  but  he  did  not 
1 ong  remain  unemployed,  being  appointed,  in 
the  year  1 742,  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the 
court  of  Sardinia,  which  had  entered  into  a 
new  alliance  with  Austria.  This  treaty  was 
brought  to  a conclusion  by  Kaunitz;  and  the 
favourable  specimen  of  his  talents  which  he 
gave  on  this  occasion  induced  the  court  to 
confer  upon  him  offices  of  more  importance. 
On  the  marriage  of  the  archduke  Charles  of  Lor- 
rain  with  the  arch-duchess  Mary  Ann,  govern- 
ess general  of  the  Netherlands,  in  1744,  Kau- 
nitz was  appointed  to  a place  of  honour  during 
the  ceremony;  and  at  the  same  time  made 
minister  for  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia,  in  the  room  of  count  Konigsegge. 
In  the  month  of  October  he  went  to  Brussels, 
to  undertake  the  chief  management  of  public 
affairs,  which  at  that  time  required  a man  of 
talents,  as  the  king  of  France  had  already  de- 
c 2 
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clared  war,  and  the  Netherlands  were  the  first 
part  of  the  emperor’s  dominions  exposed  to  the 
attack  of  the  French  army.  In  February,  1745, 
he  was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  ; but 
in  1 746,  the  French  having  taken  possession  of 
great  part  of  the  Netherlands,  he  repaired  to 
Aix-la-Chapelle;  and,  on  account  of  his  bad 
health,  repeated  a request  to  the  empress  for 
leave  to  resign,  which  he  at  length  obtained. 
He,  however,  soon  again  made  his  appearance 
on  the  political  theatre;  when  the  preliminaries 
of  peace  were  signed  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in 
1748.  On  this  occasion  he  acquired,  by  his 
talents  for  negotiation,  and  the  open  and  noble 
conduct  which  he  displayed  amidst  those  little 
manoeuvres  which  are  so  often  honoured  with 
the  name  of  political  sagacity,  the  respect  of  all 
the  ministers  then  present.  When  the  peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  concluded,  the  empress 
Mary  Theresa,  as  a mark  of  her  satisfaction, 
conferred  on  him  the  order  of  the  GoldenFleece, 
and  appointed  him  envoy  to  Paris,  where  he  re- 
sided till  the  end  of  the  year  1752,  esteemed  and 
respected  by  the  court  and  the  whole  nation. 
During  his  residence  at  Paris  he  laid  the  found- 
ation of  that  alliance  between  France  and 
Austria,  which  took  place  some  time  after. 
Count  Uhlfeld  having  requested  leave  to  resign 
his  office  as  chancellor  of  state,  Kaunitz  was 
appointed  his  successor,  and  consequently  re- 
called from  Paris  about  the  end  of  the  year 
1752;  but  at  the  same  time  was  ordered  to 
return  to  Brussels,  to  bring  to  an  end,  if  possi- 
ble, the  negotiations  in  regard  to  the  barriers, 
which  had  been  carried  on  a whole  year  with- 
out success.  In  1752  he  accordingly  repaired 
to  Brussels,  and  had  some  conferences  with 
count  Bentinck,  plenipotentiary  of  the  states- 
general;  but  the  negotiations  went  on  very 
slowly,  and  it  was  a considerable  time  before 
they  were  brought  to  a complete  termination. 
On  his  return  to  Vienna,  in  1753,  Kaunitz 
entered  into  the  office  of  chancellor  of  state,  in 
addition  to  that  of  supreme  dictator  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Netherlands  and  of  Lombardy,  with  the 
rank  of  minister  of  state,  which  he  retained  till 
his  death.  In  the  year  1764  he  was  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  prince  of  the  empire,  with  descent 
to  his  heirs  male.  The  most  important  service 
performed  by  Kaunitz  as  a minister  was  the 
treaty  of  alliance  between  France  and  Austria, 
concluded  in  1756,  which  put  an  end  to  that 
hostility  which  had  prevailed  for  several  centu- 
ries between  these  two  countries.  After  that 
period  he  had  the  sole  management  of  all  the  fo- 
reign affairs; possessed  great  iniluence  in  regard 
tothose  of  the  interior,  andenjoyed  theunlimited 


confidence  of  the  empress  Mary  Theresa,  and 
afterwards  of  Joseph  II.,  Leopold  II.,  and 
Francis  II.  His  great  age,  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  prevented  him  from  taking  any 
share  in  public  business;  and  therefore  he  lived 
in  a kind  of  philosophical  retirement,  amusing 
himself  chiefly  with  riding,  which  was  his 
favourite  exercise,  and  in  which  he  was  very 
expert.  He  died  on  the  27th  of  June,  1794, 
in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  with  the 
consciousness  of  having  discharged  his  duty,  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  for  the  good  of  his  country. 
Gall  trie  inter  ess  ant  er  Personen,  von  K.A.  Schiller. 

-J- 

KEATING,  Geoffrey,  an  Irish  historian, 
was  a native  of  Tipperary,  and  flourished  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He 
was  educated  to  the  priesthood  in  the  Roman 
catholic  church ; and  having  received  at  a 
foreign  university  the  degree  of  D.D.,  returned 
to  his  native  country,  and  became  a celebrated 
preacher.  Being  extremely  well  versed  in  the 
ancient  Irish  language,  he  undertook  to  collect 
all  the  remains  of  the  early  history  and  antiqui- 
ties of  the  island,  and  form  them  into  a regular 
narrative.  This  he  drew  up  in  the  Irish  lan- 
guage, and  finished  about  the  time  of  the  ac- 
cession of  Charles  I.  to  the  throne.  Few 
histories  embrace  a longer  period  of  time;  for 
it  commences  from  the  first  planting  of  Ireland 
after  the  deluge,  and  goes  on  without  interrup- 
tion to  the  seventeenth  year  of  king  Henry  II. 
It  states  the  year  of  the  world  in  which  the  pos- 
terity of  Gathelus  and  Scota  settled  in  the  island, 
and  gives  an  account  of  the  lives  and  reigns  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy-four  kings  of  the 
Milesian  race.  This  work  remained  in  manu- 
script in  the  original  language,  till  it  was  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Dermot  O’Connor,  and 
published  at  London  in  1723,  folio.  A new 
edition,  with  splendid  plates  of  the  arms  of  the 
principal  Irish  families,  was  printed  in  1738. 
Several  copies  of  the  original  are  to  be  found  in 
the  public  libraries  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
It  is  needless  to  observe,  that  great  part  of  a work 
of  such  pretensions  must  be  founded  on  fable; 
and  it  has  accordingly  been  generallyconsidered 
as  little  better  than  a mass  of  idle  fiction.  It 
has  been  alleged  in  defence  of  the  veracity  of 
Keating  himself,  that  he  has  given  his  extra- 
ordinary relations  merely  as  fables,  and  not  as 
true  history;  and  that  he  only  supposes  real 
facts  to  be  disguised  under  them.  This  writer 
probably  died  between  1640  and  1650.  Nicol- 
son's  Hist.  Library.  Moreri.—A. 

KEBLE,  Joseph,  a law-writer  of  meritorious 
industry,  was  the  son  of  Richard  Keble,  esq. 
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a lawyer  of  reputation  at  Ipswich.  He  was 
born  in  London,  in  1632,  and  studied  at  Jesus 
and  All-Souls  colleges,  in  Oxford.  After  leaving 
the  university  he  settled  at  Gray’s-Inn,  and  was 
admitted  a barrister.  He  attended  with  great 
assiduity  at  the  King’s-bench  bar  from  1661  to 
1710  * though  it  is  not  known  that  he  ever  had 
a cause,  or  made  a motion.  H*e  was,  however, 
extremely  diligent  in  taking  notes,  which  furnish- 
ed him  with  matter  for  several  publications,  as 
well  as  for  a vast  collection  of  manuscript 
papers.  He  died  suddenly,  as  he  was  getting 
into  a coach  at  Holborn-gate,  in  1710,  in  the 
seventy- eighth  year  of  his  age.  His  publica- 
tions were  “ A new  Table  to  the  Statute-book,” 
1674:  “ An  Explanation  of  the  Laws  against 
Recusants,”  8vo.  1681  ; “ An  Assistance  to 
Justices  of  Peace,”  folio,  1683  : “ Reports  taken 
at  the  King’s-bench  from  the  twelfth  to  the  thir- 
tieth of  Charles  II.,”  3 vols.  fol.  1685:  “ Two 
Essays*  one  on  Human  Nature,  the  other  on 
Human  Actions.”  His  manuscripts  amounted 
at  his  death  to  one  hundred  folios,  and  more 
than  fifty  quartos,  all  of  his  own  hand- writing. 
Among  them  are  the  report i of  above  four 
thousand  sermons  preached  at  Gray’s-Inn  * such 
was  the  industry  of  the  times ! Biogr.  Britan. 
—A. 

KECKERMAN,  Bartholomew,  an  emin- 
ent Prussian  Calvinist  divine  and  philosophical 
professor  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  born  at  Dantzick,  in  the  year 
1571.  Having  received  the  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing in  his  native  city,  when  he  was  eighteen 
years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of 
Wittemberg,  where  he  studied  philosophy  and 
divinity  during  two  years.  From  this  seminary 
he  went  to  the  university  of  Leipsic,  where  he 
spent  six  months,  and  removed,  in  1592,  to 
that  of  Heidelberg.  Here  he  prosecuted  his 
studies  with  great  industry  and  success,  and, 
after  having  been  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
A.M.,  was  at  first  appointed  master  of  the  third 
class,  and  afterwards  tutor  in  the  college  of 
Wisdom.  His  next  advancement  was  to  the 
professorship  of  Hebrew  in  the  university,  the 
duties  of  which  he  discharged  with  very  high 
reputation.  The  fame  which  he  acquired  in- 
duced the  senate  of  Dantzick,  in  the  year  1597, 
to  invite  him  to  become  co-rector  of  the  cele- 
brated academical  institution  in  that  city:  but 
for  several  weighty  reasons  he  was  at  that  time 
obliged  to  decline  their  offer.  In  the  year 
1601,  however,  he  accepted  of  a second  in- 
vitation * and,  after  having  been  admitted  a 
licentiate  in  theology,  settled  in  his  native  city. 
The  professorship  to  which  by  the  desire  of  the 


senate  he  devoted  hi*  talents,  was  that  of  phi- 
losophy* and  he  proposed  to  lead  students  to 
its  inmost  recesses,  by  a more  compendious 
method  than  what  had  been  before  adopted. 
According  to  his  design  they  were  to  complete 
their  course  in  three  years.  In  pursuance  of 
his  plan,  he  drew  up  a great  number  of  systems 
and  treatises  on  logic,  ethics,  metaphysics,  theo- 
logy,  physics,  astronomy,  &c. ; and  was  so 
assiduous  in  studying,  writing,  and  teaching, 
that  he  ruined  his  health,  and  fell  a sacrifice  to 
his  industry  in  1609,  when  only  thirty-eight 
years  of  age.  Bayle  says,  that  his  works  dis- 
cover more  method  than  genius,  and  adds,  that 
they  are  full  of  plagiarisms  which  Lave  been 
well  pillaged  by  plagiarists.  M.  Gilbert,  pro- 
fessor of  eloquence  in  the  college  of  Mazarine, 
has  expressed  a more  favourable  judgment  of  his 
abilities  and  productions,  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  treatise  concerning  authors  on  eloquence. 
He  particularly  commends  two  of  our  author’s 
works,  entitled,  “ Rhetoricse  Ecclesiastics,  Lib. 
II.,”  and,  “Systema  Rhetoricae*”  and  in  reply 
to  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  maintains  that  he 
has  honourably  acknowledged  his  obligations, 
whenever  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  labours 
of  preceding  writers.  All  the  edited  works  of 
Keckerman  were  collected  together,  and  pub- 
lished at  Geneva  in  1614,  in  two  vols.  folio. 
Melchior.  Adam.  Vit.  Germ.  Phil.  Moreri. 
Bayle. — M. 

KEILL,  John,  an  eminent  mathematician 
and  philosopher  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  born  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1671. 
After  being  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of 
learning  in  his  native  city,  he  became  a member 
of  the  university  there,  in  which  he  continued 
his  studies  till  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  M.  A.  As  his  genius  inclined  him  to  the 
mathematics,  he  made  great  progress  in  those 
sciences  under  the  tuition  of  doctor  David 
Gregory,  the  mathematical  professor,  who  had 
embraced  the  Newtonian  philosophy  soon  after 
it  was  published,  and  read  a course  of  lectures 
to  explain  it.  By  this  means  Mr.  Keill  became 
early  acquainted  with  the  immense  treasure  of 
mathematical  and  philosophical  learning  which 
is  contained  in  sir  Isaac  Newton’s  “Principia,” 
which  he  made  the  ground-work  of  his  future 
studies.  In  the  year  1694,  upon  the  removal 
of  his  tutor  to  Oxford,  Mr.  Keill  followed  him 
to  that  university,  where  he  was  entered  of 
Baliol  college,  and  obtained  one  of  the  Scotch 
exhibitions  in  that  society.  Not  long  after  this, 
Mr.  Keill  furnished  himself  with  such  an  ap- 
paratus of  instruments  as  his  fortune  could 
command , and  began  to  read  lectures  in  his 
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chamber  at  college  upon  natural  philosophy, 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  Newtonian 
system,  which  he  illustrated  by  proper  experi- 
ments. This  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
attempt  which  was  made  to  teach  the  doctrines 
of  the  “ Principia”  by  the  experiments  on 
which  they  are  founded;  and  the  happy  method 
in  which  if  was  conducted,  acquired  to  the 
author  considerable  reputation  in  the  uni- 
versity. In  the  year  1698,  Mr.  Keill’s  preten- 
sions to  mathematical  and  philosophical  learn- 
ing became  more  generally  known,  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  “ Examination  of  Dr.  Burnet’s 
Theory  of  the  Earth,”  8vo.  By  men  of  science 
this  publication  was  highly  applauded,  and  was 
justly  pronounced  to  contain  a full  and  solid 
refutation  of  the  philosophy  in  that  celebrated 
“ Theory.”  To  his  “ Examination”  our  author 
had  subjoined  some  “ Remarks  upon  Mr. 
Whiston’s  new  Theory  of  the  Earth;”  which 
induced  that  singular  genius  to  publish  a vindi- 
cation of  his  hypothesis.  About  the  same  time 
Dr.  Burnet  printed  “ Reflections  upon  the 
Theory  of  the  Earth.”  These  publications 
drew  from  our  author,  in  the  year  1699,  “ An 
Examination  of  the  Reflections  on  the  Theory 
of  the  Earth,  together  with  a Defence  of  the 
Remarks  on  Mr.  Whiston’s  new  Theory,”  8vo.; 
in  which  he  satisfactorily  supports  the  animad- 
versions in  his  former  masterly  production.  It 
was  thought  by  some,  however,  that  in  these 
pieces  he  treated  Dr.  Burnet,  who  was  a person 
of  great  candour  and  moderation,  with  too 
much  severity,  especially  considering  the  great 
disparity  of  their  years.  But  though  he  has 
plainly  and  without  ceremony  exposed  our 
theorist’s  false  reasoning  and  unacquaintance 
with  science,  and  consequently  disclaimed  him 
as  a philosopher,  he  has  as  frankly  acknow- 
ledged the  merit  of  his  work,  in  the  noble  and 
excellent  descriptions  with  which  it  abounds; 
and  thus,  by  allowing  him  to  be  a man  of  a 
fine  imagination,  left  him  in  possession  of  that 
which  has  since  been  thought  to  constitute  the 
great  characteristic  and  value  of  his  perform- 
ance. “ Perhaps,”  says  he,  in  the  conclusion 
of  his  examination,  “ many  of  his  readers  will 
be  sorry  to  be  undeceived;  for,  as  I believe, 
never  any  book  was  fuller  of  errors  and  mistakes 
in  philosophy,  so  none  ever  abounded  with 
niGre  beautiful  scenes  and  surprising  images  of 
nature:  but  I write  only  to  those  who  might 
perhaps  expect  to  find  a true  philosophy  in  it. 
They  who  read  it  as  an  ingenious  romance,  will 
still  be  pleased  with  their  entertainment.” 

In  the  year  1700,  Dr.  Thomas  Millington, 
Sedleian  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  Ox- 


ford, having  been  appointed  physician  in  ordin- 
ary to  king  William,  devolved  on  Mr.  Keill,  as 
his  deputy,  the  task  of  reading  lectures  in  the 
public  schools.  In  this  employment  he  ac- 
quitted himself  with  uncommon  reputation ; 
and  as  the  term  for  his  enjoying  the  Scotch  ex- 
hibition at  Baliol  college  was  expiring  about 
this  time,  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  Dr. 
Aldrich,  dean  of  Christ-church,  to  reside  in  that 
college.  In  the  year  1702,  he  published  his 
treatise,  entitled,  “ Introductio  ad  veram  Phy- 
sicam,”  8vo.  containing  the  substance  of  several 
lectures  upon  the  new  philosophy.  This  is 
universally  esteemed  to  be  the  best  and  most 
useful  of  our  author’s  productions,  and  de- 
servedly met  with  a very  favourable  reception, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  first  edition  of 
it  contained  only  fourteen  lectures;  but  to  the 
second  edition,  in  1705,  the  author  added  two 
more  upon  the  motions  arising  from  given 
forces.  When  the  Newtonian  philosophy 
began  to  be  cultivated  in  France,  this  work  was 
held  in  high  esteem  there,  being  considered  as 
the  best  introduction  to  the  “ Principia ;”  and 
a new  edition  of  it  in  English  was  printed  at 
London,  in  1736,  at  the  instance  of  that  emin- 
ent mathematician  M.  Maupertuis,  who  was 
then  in  England,  and  who  subjoined  to  it  a new 
hypothesis  of  his  own  concerning  the  ring  of 
the  planet  Saturn.  The  fame  which  Mr.  Keill 
acquired  by  this  performance,  justly  entitled 
him  to  the  honours  which  science  had  to  bestow; 
and,  accordingly,  he  was  elected  a fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  sometime  before  the  year  1708. 
In  that  year  he  published,  in  the  “Philosophical 
Transactions,”  a paper  “ of  the  Laws  of  Attrac- 
tion, and  its  physical  Principles;”  which  was 
suggested  by  some  propositions  in  sir  Isaac 
Newton’s  “ Principia,”  and  particularly  design- 
ed to  pursue  the  steps  pointed  out  by  some 
queries  of  that  great  man  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  treatise  on  Oj  vies.  About  the  same  time, 
meeting  with  a passage  in  the  “ Acta  Erudi- 
torum”  of  Leipsic,  in  which  Newton’s  claim  to 
the  first  invention  of  the  method  of  fluxions 
was  called  in  question,  he  zealously  vindicated 
that  claim  in  a paper  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society,  entitled,  “ De  Legibus  virium 
Centripetarum.”  In  this  piece  Mr.  Keill  not 
only  asserted  that  sir  Isaac  first  invented  the 
method  of  fluxions,  as  appeared  by  his  letters 
published  by  Dr.  Wallis,  but  that  M.  Leibnitz 
had  taken  this  method  from  him,  only  changing 
the  name  and  notation.  In  the  year  1709,  our 
author  went  a voyage  to  New  England,  in  the 
capacity  of  treasurer  of  the  Palatines  who  were 
sent  by  government  into  that  country;  and  soon 
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after  his  return,  in  the  following  year,  he  was 
chosen  Savilian  professor  of  astronomy  at 
Oxford. 

Mr  Keill’s  vindication  of  sir  Isaac  Newton’s 
claim  to  the  first  invention  of  the  method  of 
fluxions,  drew  on  him  an  attack  from  M.  Leib- 
nitz, in  the  year  171 1,  who,  in  a letter  to  Dr. 
Hans  Sloane,  then  secretary  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, protested  that  he  was  absolutely  ignorant 
of  the  name  of  the  “ Method  of  Fluxions, ’’and  of 
the  notation  used  by  sir  Isaac,  till  they  appeared 
in  the  mathematical  works  of  Dr.  Wallis.  He, 
therefore,  desired  the  Royal  Society  to  oblige 
Mr.  Keill  to  disown  publicly  the  bad  sense 
which  his  words  might  bear.  After  this  letter 
had  been  read  in  the  Royal  Society,  Mr.  Keill 
obtained  their  leave  to  explain  and  defend  what 
he  had  advanced.  This  he  did  in  a letter  to 
Dr.  Sloane,  which  met  with  the  approbation  of 
Newton  and  the  other  members  of  the  society, 
by  whom  a copy  of  it  was  directed  to  be  sent 
to  M.  Leibnitz.  The  latter,  however,  found 
new  matter  of  complaint  in  it,  and  in  a second 
letter  to  Dr.  Sloane  represented,  that  Mr.  Keill 
had  attacked  his  candour  and  sincerity  more 
openly  than  before;  adding,  that  it  was  not 
suitable  for  a man  of  his  age  and  experience  to 
engage  in  a contest  with  an  upstart,  who  was 
unacquainted  with  what  had  passed  so  long 
before,  and  acted  without  any  authority  from 
sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  was  the  party  concerned. 
He  concluded  with  desiring  that  the  society 
would  enjoin  Mr.  Keill  silence.  Our  mathe- 
matician, finding  himself  thus  contemptuously 
treated,  appealed  to  the  registers  of  the  Royal 
Society,  which,  he  maintained,  would  afford 
convincing  proofs  of  the  justice  of  his  allega- 
tions. Upon  this  a special  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, who,  after  examining  the  authorities, 
concluded  their  report  with  declaring,  that  they 
reckoned  Newton  the  first  inventor  of  the 
method  in  question,  and  were  of  opinion  that 
Mr.  Keill,  in  asserting  the  same,  had  been  no 
ways  injurious  to  M.  Leibnitz.  The  particulars 
of  the  proceedings  in  this  matter  may  be  seen 
in  Collins’s  “ Commercium  Epistolicum,”  with 
many  valuable  papers  of  Newton,  Leibnitz, 
Gregory,  and  other  mathematicians.  The  dis- 
pute, however,  was  still  carried  on  for  some 
years,  particularly  in  the  “ Acta  Eruditorum,” 
and  the  “ Journal  Literaire,”  of  which  the 
reader  will  find  some  notice  in  the  first  of  our 
subjoined  authorities.  The  last  publication  of 
our  author  in  this  controversy  was  a Latin 
epistle  to  the  celebrated  John  Bernouilli,  mathe- 
matical professor  at  Basil,  who  had  also  at- 
tempted unjustly  to  disparage  Newton’s  mathe- 


matical abilities.  It  was  published  at  London, 
in  1720,  4to.  with  a thistle,  the  arms  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  title-page,  and  the  motto,  “ Nemo 
me  impune  lacessit.”  In  these  contests  Mr. 
Keill  conducted  himself  with  a degree  of  firm- 
ness, penetration,  and  spirit,  which  did  him 
great  honour,  and  satisfactorily  repelled  the  at- 
tacks upon  the  reputation  of  our  great  country- 
man. 

About  the  year  1 7 1 1,  several  objections  being 
urged  against  Newton’s  philosophy,  in  support 
of  Des  Cartes’s  notions  of  a plenum,  Mr.  Keill 
drew  up  a paper,  which  was  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  containing  some  the- 
orems “on  theRarity  of  Matter,  and  theTenuity 
of  its  Composition,”  in  which  he  ably  answers 
those  objections,  and  points  out  some  pheno- 
mena which  cannot  be  explained  upon  the  sup- 
position of  a plenum.  While  he  was  engaged 
in  this  dispute,  queen  Anne  was  pleased  to  ap- 
point him  decipherer  to  her  majesty:  an  office 
for  which  he  was  well  qualified  by  his  great 
skill  in  that  curious  art,  and  in  which  he  con- 
tinued under  king  George  I.  till  the  year  1716. 
In  1713,  the  university  of  Oxford  conferred 
on  him  the  degree  of  M.  D.;  and  two  years 
afterwards,  he  published  an  edition  of  Com- 
mandine’s  “ Euclid,”  to  which  he  added  two 
tracts  of  his  own,  viz.  “ Trigonometriae  plante 
et  Sphericte  Elementa,”  and  “ De  Natura  et 
Arithmetica  Logarithmorum.”  These  were 
more  highly  esteemed  by  himself  than  any  of 
his  performances;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  they  are  drawn  up  with  peculiar  elegance 
and  perspicuity.  In  the  year  1718,  Dr.  Keill 
published  at  Oxford,  his  “ Introductio  ad  veram 
Astronomiam,”  8vo.,  which  was  afterwards 
translated  by  himself  into  English,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  duchess  of  Chandos,  and  published 
in  1721,  with  several  emendations,  under  the 
title  of  “ An  Introduction  to  the  true  Astro- 
nomy, or  Astronomical  Lectures  read  in  the 
Astronomical  Schools  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,”  8vo.  This  was  his  last  gift  to  the 
learned  world,  and  he  did  not  long  survive  it. 
He  had  married,  in  the  year  1717,  in  a manner 
which  had  given  great  offence  to  his  brother, 
the  subject  of  the  next  article;  but  a reconcili- 
ation soon  took  place  between  them,  and  at 
the  death  of  the  latter  our  mathematician  re- 
ceived a considerable  accession  to  his  fortune. 
This  circumstance,  however,  did  not  prove 
favourable  to  the  health  of  our  author,  since 
it  led  him  to  indulge  to  a fuller  diet,  and  to  the 
less  frequent  use  of  exercise,  than  what  he  had 
been  accustomed  to.  Being  thus  a bad  subject 
for  the  attack  of  disease,  he  was  seized  with  a 
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violent  fever  in  the  summer  of  1721,  to  which 
he  fell  a sacrifice  before  he  had  completed  his 
fiftieth  year.  His  papers  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  to  which  we  have  alluded  in  the 
preceding  narrative,  are  contained  in  volumes 
xxvi.  and  xxix.  Biog.  Brit.  Brit.  Biog.  Martin's 
Biog.  Phil.  Hutton's  Math.  Diet. — M. 

KEILL,  James,  a physician  of  the  mathe- 
matical sect,  younger  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Edinburgh,  in  1673.  He  received 
his  education  partly  in  his  own  country,  and 
partly  in  foreign  schools  of  medicine,  where 
he  particularly  attended  to  anatomy.  He  read 
lectures  upon  this  science  in  both  the  English 
universities;  and  in  1698  published  a compen- 
dium, entitled  “ The  Anatomy  of  the  Human 
Body  abridged,”  of  which  many  successive 
editions  appeared,  and  which  was  long  a po- 
pular manual  for  the  use  of  students.  The 
degree  of  M.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  at 
Cambridge  ; and  in  1703  he  settled  as  a phy- 
sician at  Northampton,  where  he  passed  the 
rest  of  his  life.  In  1706,  he  sent  to  the  Royal 
Society  an  account  of  the  dissection  of  a man 
reputed  to  be  130  years  old.  The  most  con- 
siderable fruit  of  his  application  of  mathema- 
tical speculations  to  phyfiology  appeared  in 
1708,  in  a work  entitled  “ An  Account  of 
Animal  Secretion,  the  Quantity  of  Blood  in 
the  Human  Body,  and  muscular  Motion,”  8vo. 
His  theory  of  secretion  is  founded  upon  the 
doctrine  of  the  mutual  attraction  of  similar 
particles  in  the  blood,  and  the  retardation  of 
the  blood’s  motion  as  it  passes  from  trunks  to 
branches.  He  calculates  the  pressure  of  the 
air  in  the  lungs  upon  the  blood  during  respira- 
tion, by  which  he  supposes  its  particles  to 
be  comminuted.  He  estimates  the  quantity  of 
blood  in  the  body  at  a rate  much  beyond  mo- 
dern calculation.  To  account  for  muscular 
motion  he  conceives  of  fibres  composed  of 
very  narrow  vesicles.  This  work  hd  afterwards 
translated  into  Latin,  and  published  in  an  en- 
larged form,  in  1718,  under  the  title  of  “ Tan- 
tamina  medico-physica  ad  ceconomiam  anima- 
lem  accommodata.  Acced.  Medicina  sta'tica 
Britannica,”  8vo.  Lornl.  In  this  he  gives  a 
calculation  of  the  force  of  the  heart,  which  he 
reduced  from  the  enormous  estimate  of  Bo- 
relli  to  eight  ounces.  In  his  medical  statics 
he  relates  experiments  made  upon  himself, 
and  greatly  reduces  the  quantity  of  perspira- 
tion laid  down  by  Sanctorius.  In  a paper  of 
the  Philos.  Trans.  No.  362,  he  makes  objec- 
tions against  Dr.  Jurin’s  calculation  of  the 
force  of  the  heart.  This  ingenious  physician 
was  carried  off  by  a cancer  in  the  moutji, 


in  1719.  Biogr.  Britan.  Halleri  Bill.  Ana- 
tom.— A. 

KEITH,  James,  a distinguished  general,  was 
the  younger  son  of  George  Keith,  earl-marshal 
of  Scotland,  by  a daughter  of  Drummond,  duke 
of  Perth.  He  was  born  in  the  county  of  Kin- 
cardine, in  1696,  and  was  educated  at  the  col- 
lege of  Aberdeen.  Following  the  cause  of 
the  Stuart  family,  he  fought  at  Sheriffmuir,  in 
1715;  and  on  the  defeat  of  his  party  escaped 
to  France,  where  he  applied  to  all  the  branches 
of  knowledge  useful  in  the  military  profession. 
Such  was  his  proficiency  in  mathematics,  that 
on  the  recommendation  of  his  instructor  Mau- 
pertuis,  he  was  admitted  a member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  He  travelled  through 
several  parts  of  Europe,  and  at  length  accom- 
panied his  elder  brother  to  Spain,  and  there 
served  ten  years  in  the  Irish  brigades.  He 
then  went  to  Russia,  with  the  duke  of  Liria, 
embassador  to  the  court  of  Petersburg,  who 
recommended  him  to  the  czarina.  In  her  ser- 
vice he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general,  and  soon  after  to  that  of  lieutenant- 
general.  He  signalized  his  courage  in  all  the 
actions  of  the  war  between  the  Russians  and 
Turks  during  that  reign,  and  was  the  first  who 
mounted  the  breach  at  the  capture  of  Otchakof. 
In  the  war  between  the  Swedes  and  Russians, 
he  commanded  in  Finland ; and  to  him  was 
owing  the  victory  at  Wilmanstrand,  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  Swedes  from  the  isles  of 
Aland.  He  had  likewise  a share  in  the  revo- 
lution which  placed  the  princess  Elizabeth  upon 
the  throne  of  Russia.  At  the  peace  of  Abo, 
in  1743,  he  was  sent  embassador  to  the  court 
of  Stockholm,  where  he  appeared  with  great 
magnificence.  On  his  return  to  Petersburg  he 
was  honoured  with  the  marshal’s  staff ; but 
finding  his  appointments  insufficient  for  the 
support  of  his  dignity,  he  accepted  an  invita- 
tion from  Frederic,  king  of  Prussia,  to  enter 
his  service.  That  monarch  settled  an  ample 
pension  upon  him,  made  him  governor  of  Ber- 
lin, and  received  him  to  his  particular  intimacy. 
In  the  war  of  175 6,  Keith  entered  Saxony,  in 
quality  of  field-marshal  of  the  Prussian  army. 
It  was  he  who  secured  the  fine  retreat  after 
the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Olmutz,  in  1758. 
He  was  killed  in  that  year  at  the  surprize  of 
the  camp  of  Hochkirchen,  by  count  Daun. 
General  Keith  understood  the  art  of  war  the- 
oretically, and  was  equally  able  in  the  council 
and  the  field.  He  also  possessed  many  es- 
timable qualities  as  a man,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  a letter  from  his  brother, 
the  earl-marshal,  to  Mad.  Geofrin,  is  an  ho- 
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nourable  testimony.  “ My  brother  has  left 
me  a noble  inheritance.  He  had  just  laid  all 
Bohemia  under  contribution  at  the  head  of  a 
great  army,  and  I have  found  seventy  ducats 
in  his  chest.”  The  king  of  Prussia  honoured 
his  memory  with  a fine  monument  at  Potzdam. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

KELLER,  James,  one  of  the  ablest  writers 
who  appeared  among  the  Jesuits  in  Germany  to- 
wards the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  born  at  Seckingen,  one  of  the  four  forest 
towns,  in  the  year  1568.  He  became  a member  of 
the  society  of  Jesus  in  1588,  and  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  as  a professor  of  belles-lettres, 
philosophy,  and  moral  and  scholastic  theology, 
in  different  seminaries  belonging  to  the  order. 
For  two  years  he  filled  the  post  of  rector  of 
the  college  of  Ratisbon  ; and  afterwards  that 
of  the  college  of  Munich  for  sixteen  years  suc- 
cessively. He  was  for  a long  time  confessor 
to  prince  Albert  of  Bavaria,  and  the  princess 
his  wife,  and  was  frequently  consulted  and 
employed  by  the  elector  Maximilian  in  affairs 
of  importance.  In  the  year  1615,  he  held  a 
public  disputation  at  Newburg,  with  James 
Hailbrunner,  on  a charge  which  he  preferred 
against  the  latter,  of  having  cited  numerous 
passages  from  the  fathers,  in  a controversial 
work  against  the  Catholics,  with  a thousand 
falsifications.  According  to  the  relations  of 
the  Jesuits,  their  champion  obtained  the  vic- 
tory : but  the  Lutheran  writers  claim  it  for 
Hailbrunner.  Our  author  published  several 
pieces  in  theological  controversy,  and  various 
political  works  relative  to  the  affairs  of  the 
times,  chiefly  under  disguised  names ; the  titles 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  JBayle.  Moreri.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist. — M. 

KELLER,  John  Balthasar,  a celebrated 
artist,  was  born  at  Zurich  in  1638.  He 
learned  the  art  of  a goldsmith,  in  which  he 
displayed  great  ingenuity,  and  went  to  Paris, 
by  the  invitation  of  his  brother,  who  was  can- 
non-founder and  commissary  of  artillery  to  the 
king  of  France.  While  in  the  French  service 
he  cast  a great  many  cannons  and  mortars,  to- 
gether with  the  statues  in  the  gardens  of  Ver- 
sailles ; but  he  acquired  the  greatest  fame  by  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV.  erected  in  the 
place  Louis  le  Grand,  and  executed  after  the 
model  of  Girardon  : it  was  completed  in  one 
cast,  on  the  1st  of  December,  1691,  and  is 
twenty-one  feet  in  height.  He  was  inspector 
of  the  foundery  at  the  arsenal,  and  died  at 
Paris  in  1702.  Diet.  Historique. — J. 

KELLEY,  Edward,  the  associate  of  the 
learned  and  credulous  Mr.  Dee  in  his  ridiculous 
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incantations  and  Rosicrusian  impostures,  and, 
most  probably,  the  knave  of  whom  our  ma- 
thematician was  the  dupe,  was  born  at  Wor- 
cester, in  the  year  1555-  He  was  educated 
in  grammar  learning  in  his  native  city,  and 
other  places,  and  when  he  was  about  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  was  sent  to  the  university 
of  Oxford.  In  what  college  he  was  placed, 
or  how  long  he  continued  there,  Anthony 
Wood  informs  us  that  he  was  not  able  to  as- 
certain. He  tells  us,  however,  that  Kelley, 
being  of  an  unsettled  mind,  left  Oxford  ab- 
ruptly, “ and  in  his  rambles  in  Lancashire, 
committing  certain  foul  matters,  lost  both  his 
ears  at  Lancaster.”  Afterwards  he  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Dee,  to  whose  article  we 
refer  for  all  the  particulars  which  we  have  to 
relate  concerning  him,  before  the  quarrel  and 
separation  of  those  associates  in  1589.  For 
some  time  after  this  Kelley  is  said  to  have 
lived  in  a very  expensive  and  ostentatious  man- 
ner, supported,  doubtless,  by  the  contributions 
which  he  levied  on  the  credulous  ; till  at  length 
the  emperor  Rodolph,  provoked  by  the  detec- 
tion of  some  of  his  impositions,  ordered  him 
into  close  imprisonment.  He  had  the  address, 
however,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  obtain 
an  order  for  his  release,  and  is  reported  to 
have  made  some  progress  in  conciliating  the 
favour  of  that  prince,  who  seems  to  have  be- 
stowed on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood  ; 
when  fresh  discoveries  of  his  knavery  occa- 
sioned his  being  imprisoned  a second  time. 
In  attempting  to  escape  from  the  place  of  his 
confinement  out  of  a window,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  sheets  which  he  had  tied  together, 
he  fell  to  the  ground  from  a considerable  height, 
and  received  such  bruises  and  fractures  as  ter-, 
minated  in  his  death,  in  the  year  1595.  He 
was  the  author  of  “ A Poem  on  Chemistry,” 
and  another  “ Poem  on  the  Philosopher’s 
Stone,”  both  inserted  in  Elias  Ashmole’s  “ The- 
atrum  Chymicum  Britannicum  j”  a treatise 
“ De  Lapide  Philosophorumi.”  published  at 
Hamburg  in  1676,  in  Svo.,  if  th^  doubts  re- 
specting his  claim  to  it  are  unfotmdod  ; several 
Latin  and  English  discourses,  printed  in  Dr. 
Meric  Casaubon’s  “ True  and  faithful  Relation 
of  what  passed,  for  many  Years,  between  Dr. 
John  Dee  and  some  Spirits,”  See.  i and,  ac- 
cording to  Linden,  in  his  treatise  “ De  Scriptis 
Medicis,”  “ Fragmenta  aliquot  edita  a Com- 
bachio,”  at  Geismar,  1647,  i2mo.  Some  of  his 
MSS.  are  preserved  in  the  Ashmolean  Mu- 
seum, at  Oxford.  Wood's  Athen.  Oxen.  vol.  I. 
— M. 

KEMPIS,  Thomas  a,  rendered  famous  by 
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the  popularity  of  his  devotional  tracts,  was 
born  at  a village  in  the  diocese  of  Cologne, 
whence  he  derived  his  surname,  about  the  year 
i 380.  When  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  he 
was  sent  to  a seminary  in  high  repute  at  De- 
venter, where  he  was  admitted  on  a foundation 
for  the  charitable  instruction  of  the  children  of 
persons  in  mean  circumstances,  which  was  the 
condition  of  his  parents.  Here  he  continued 
seven  years,  making  commendable  proficiency 
in  the,  elementary  branches  of  learning  and 
knowledge,  and  distinguishing  himself  by  the 
exemplariness  of  his  manners,  the  ardour  of  his 
piety,  and  the  attachment  which  he  discovered 
for  the  contemplative  life.  In  the  year  1399, 
he  obtained  letters  of  recommendation  from 
Florence  the  founder,  to  the  monastery  of 
Mount  St.  Agnes,  in  the  vicinity  of  Zwol, 
which  had  been  recently  established  for  canons 
regular  of  St.  Augustine,  and  of  which  an 
elder  brother  of  his  was  at  that  time  prior. 
After  a probation  of  more  than  six  years,  he 
received  the  habit  of  the  order  in  1406 ; and  in 
the  year  1423  he  was  ordained  priest.  He 
spent  the  remainder  of  Iris  long  life  chiefly  in 
the  assiduous  practice  of  the  prescribed  duties 
of  the  cloister,  in  copying  the  Bible  and  other 
religious  books,  and  in  composing  sermons,  de- 
votional treatises,  and  lives  of  holy  men.  Such, 
however,  was  the  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held,  that  at  different  periods  he  was  obliged 
by  the  unanimousvoice  of  the  monastery,  though 
not  without  great  reluctance  on  his  part,  to  fill 
the  honourable  and  confidential  posts  of  sub- 
prior, steward,  and  superior  of  his  order.  But 
in  every  station  he  was  the  same  character ; 
particularly  eminent  for  his  piety,  humility, 
meekness,  benevolence,  diligent  study  of  the 
Holy  scriptures,  austerity  of  life,  readiness  to 
afford  advice  and  consolation,  persuasive  elo- 
quence in  his  discourses  and  exhortations,  and 
extraordinary  zeal  and  fervour  in  prayer.  He 
died  in  1471,  when  he  had  entered  on  the 
ninety-second  year  of  his  age.  His  works,  which 
are  chiefly  practical  and  devotional,  are  written 
in  a pleasing,  animated,  and  impressive  style, 
not  unmixed  with  what  we  should  call  enthu- 
siastic flights,  in  sentiment  and  language : but 
it  must  in  justice  be  acknowledged,  that  he  is 
less  frequently  chargeable  with  these  extrava- 
gances, than  the  generality  of  contemplative 
and  mystical  writers.  The  most  complete  of 
the  numerous  editions  of  them  which  have  ap- 
peared at  different  places,  are  those  published 
-at  Antwerp,  in  1600 and  161 5,  in  three  vols.  8vo. 
by  Sommalius  a Jesuit.  Many  of  them  have 
been  translated  into  a variety  of  languages,  par- 
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ticularly  the  celebrated  treatise  “ De  Imitatione 
Christi,”  which  has  been  more  frequently 
printed  than  any  other  book,  excepting  the 
scriptures.  There  are  versions  of  it  not  only 
in  almost  every  language  spoken  in  Europe, 
but  also  in  the  Arabic  and  Turkish  languages. 
The  best  English  translation  of  it  is  that  by 
Dr.  George  Stanhope,  which  was  first  printed 
in  1696,  and  has  since  undergone  numerous 
impressions.  It  is  not,  however,  a decided 
point  among  the  learned,  that  Thomas  a Kem- 
pis  was  the  author  of  this  performance.  Va- 
rious writers  have  contended,  and  that  very 
forcibly,  that  it  is  the  production  of  John  Ger- 
sen,  or  Gessen,  a benedictine  abbot,  who  lived 
at  an  earlier  period  than  Thomas  a Kempis. 
This  question  was  warmly  agitated  during 
more  than  sixty  years,  between  the  canons  re- 
gular of  the  congregation  of  St.  Genevieve,  and 
the  benedictines  of  the  congregation  of  St. 
Maur ; and,  though  in  itself  certainly  of  little  or 
no  consequence,  was  for  a time  rendered  fa- 
mous by  the  different  judgments  which  learned 
men  formed  concerning  it,  the  curious  enquiries 
to  which  it  gave  rise,  and  the  learning  and  elo- 
quence employed  in  discussing  it.  Those  of  our 
readers  who  may  have  any  curiosity  to  see  what 
has  been  written  upon  the  subject,  may  find  a 
summary  of  what  has  been  advanced  on  both 
sides  in  either  of  our  subjoined  authorities,  ex- 
cepting the  first,  and  particularly  in  Dupin, 
who  has  given  a history  of  the  dispute  in  a 
long  dissertation.  His  decision  is,  that  it  still 
remains  uncertain  who  was  the  author  of  this 
book.  Freheri  Theatrum  Vir.  Erud.  Clar. 
Cave’s  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  II.  sub  sac.  Synod.  Dupin. 
Moreri. — M. 

KEN,  Thomas,  an  eminent  English  prelate 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  who  was  deprived 
for  refusing  to  take  the  oaths  to  king  William, 
was  the  son  of  an  attorney  in  London,  and 
born  at  Berkhamstead  in  Hertfordshire,  in  the 
year  1637.  He  received  his  classical  educa- 
tion at  Winchester  school,  of  which  he  was 
chosen  a scholar,  and  whence,  in  1656,  he  was 
elected  to  New-college,  in  Oxford.  Of  that 
society  he  became  a probationer  fellow  in  the 
following  year ; and  he  gained  the  esteem  of 
the  members  by  the  diligence  with  which  he 
prosecuted  his  studies,  and  by  the  regular  man- 
ners and  serious  disposition  which  he  discover- 
ed. After  taking  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1661, 
and  that  of  M.A.  in  1664,  he  entered  into  holy 
orders,  and  became  chaplain  to  lord  Maynard, 
comptroller  of  the  household  to  king  Charles 
II.  In  1666,  being  chosen  a fellow  of  Win- 
chester college,  he  removed  to  that  place  ; and 
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soon  afterwards  was  appointed  domestic  chap- 
lain to  Dr.  Morley,  bishop  of  that  see,  from 
whom  he  received  a presentation  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Brixton,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  af- 
terwards, in  1669,  to  a prebend  in  the  church 
of  Winchester.  About  the  year  1673,  the 
same  patron  gave  him  the  rectory  of  Wood- 
hey,  in  Hampshire ; which  he  soon  resigned, 
from  conscientious  motives,  conceiving  that  he 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  preferments  which 
he  before  possessed.  In  1675,  he  took  a tour 
to  Rome,  accompanied  by  his  nephew  Mr.  Isaac 
Walton  •,  and  after  his  return  home  in  the  same 
year  was  often  heard  to  say,  that  he  had  rea- 
son to  thank  God  for  the  effect  produced  by  his 
travels,  for  that  the  scenes  which  he  had  wit- 
nessed contributed  to  confirm  him,  if  possible, 
more  strongly  than  before,  in  a conviction  of 
the  purity  of  the  protestant  religion.  In  1678, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  batchelor  of 
divinity ; and  in  the  course  of  the  following 
year,  commenced  doctor  in  the  same  faculty. 
Not  long  afterwards,  being  honoured  with  the 
appointment  of  chaplain  to  the  princess  of 
Orange,  he  went  to  Holland.  The  prudence 
and  piety  with  which  he  discharged  the  duties 
of  this  office,  effectually  secured  to  him  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  his  mistress  ; but  he 
incurred  the  temporary  displeasure  of  her  con- 
sort, afterwards  king  William  III.  by  obliging 
one  of  his  highness’s  favourites  to  fulfil  his  en- 
gagement to  a young  lady  of  the  princess’s 
train,  whom  he  had  seduced  under  a promise 
of  marriage.  His  honest  and  commendable 
zeal  on  this  occasion  gave  so  much  offence  to 
the  prince,  that  he  very  warmly  threatened  to 
turn  the  doctor  out  of  his  post.  Properly  re- 
senting this  haughty  threat,  the  latter,  after 
having  obtained  leave  from  the  princess,  volun- 
tarily resigned  his  appointment  *,  nor  would  he 
consent  to  resume  it  for  one  year  longer,  till 
entreated  by  the  prince  in  person. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  term  above  men- 
tioned, Dr.  Ken  returned  to  England,  where 
the  king  appeared  to  be  satisfied  with  his  con- 
duct, and  appointed  him  chaplain  to  lord 
Dartmouth,  who  received  a commission  to 
demolish  the  fortifications  at  Tangier.  Having 
attended  his  lordship  on  this  expedition,  and 
returned  with  him  to  England  in  the  year 
1684,  he  was  immediately  advanced  to  be  chap- 
lain to  the  king,  by  an  order  from  his  majesty 
himself.  This  was  clearly  understood  to  be 
an  earnest  of  future  favours ; but  it  had  not  the 
effect  of  rendering  him  so  complaisant  to  his 
royal  master,  as  to  make  a sacrifice  to  him  of 
propriety  and  decorum.  A striking  proof  of  this 
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was  afforded  in  the  summer  of  the  present  year, 
when,  upon  the  removal  of  the  court  to  Win- 
chester, the  doctor’s  prebendal  house  was  fixed 
upon  for  the  residence>of  Eleanor  Gwyn,  one 
of  the  king’s  mistresses.  Dr.  Ken,  however, 
was  too  warmly  attached  to  the  interests  of 
religion  and  virtue,  to  submit  to  an  arrange- 
ment which  might  seem  to  give  countenance 
to  vice  even  in  his  royal  benefactor ; and  po- 
sitively refused  her  admittance,  so  that  she  was 
under  the  necessity  of  seeking  accommodation 
elsewhere.  The  king  had  the  good  sense  not 
to  be  offended  with  this  new  proof  which  he 
afforded  of  religious  intrepidity  ; and  not  long 
afterwards  shewed  the  respect  which  he  en- 
tertained for  his  sincerity  and  consistency,  by 
raising  him  to  the  episcopal  rank.  For,  upon 
a vacancy  taking  place  in  the  see  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  his  majesty  precluded  all  attempts  of 
the  doctor’s  friends  to  apply  on  his  behalf,  by 
declaring  that  he  should  succeed,  but  that  it 
should  be  from  his  own  peculiar  appointment. 
Accordingly,  the  king  himself  gave  an  order 
for  a conge  d'elire  to  pass  the  seals  for  that  pur- 
pose. Within  a fortnight  after  our  new  pre- 
late’s consecration,  the  king  was  attacked  by  his 
last  illness ; during  which  the  bishop  gave  a 
close  attendance  for  three  whole  days  and 
nights  at  the  royal  bed-side,  endeavouring, 
though  ineffectually,  to  awaken  the  king’s  con- 
science to  a sense  of  sorrow  for  his  past  pro- 
fligate life.  On  this  occasion  he  exposed  him- 
self to  censure,  and  not  without  reason,  for 
pronouncing  absolution  over  his  majesty,  be- 
fore he  had  received  from  him  any  declaration 
of  his  repentance,  or  purpose  of  amendment. 

After  bishop  Ken  had  taken  possession  of 
his  see,  he  was  unwearied  in  the  discharge  of 
his  pastoral  duties,  and  active  in  doing  good, 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  ability.  In  the  sum- 
mer time,  it  was  his  frequent  practice  to  go  to 
some  great  parish,  where  he  would  preach 
twice,  confirm,  and  catechise ; and  when  he 
was  at  home  on  Sundays,  he  would  have  twelve 
poor  men  or  women  to  dinner  with  him  in  his 
hall.  With  these  guests  he  affably  joined  in 
cheerful  conversation,  generally  mixing  with  it 
some  useful  instruction ; and  when  they  had 
dined,  the  remainder  of  the  provision  was  di- 
vided among  them  to  carry  home  to  their  fa- 
milies. Deploring  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
who  were  very  numerous  at  Wells,  he  was  ear- 
nest in  devising  expedients  for  their  relief;  and 
among  others,  projected  a plan  for  a workhouse 
in  that  city,  which  proved  the  model  for  num- 
bers which  have  been  erected  since  hi's  time. 
i he  inadequacy  of  his  own  funds,  however, 
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and  the  want  of  sufficient  assistance  from  the 
gentlemen  with  whom  he  consulted  concerning 
his  design,  prevented  him  from  carrying  it  into 
execution.  At  his  first  settling  in  his  diocese, 
he  found  so  much  deplorable  ignorance  among 
the  adult  poor,  that  he  had  but  little  hope  of 
their  improvement;  but  he  said  that  he  would 
try  whether  he  could  not  lay  a foundation  to 
make  the  next  generation  better.  With  this 
view  he  established  many  schools  in  all  the 
great  towns  of  his  diocese,  in  which  poor 
children  were  taught  to  read,  and  say  their 
catechism  ; and  for  this  purpose  he  wrote  and 
published  his  “ Exposition  on  the  Church  Cate- 
chism.” By  this  means  he  engaged  his  clergy 
to  be  more  diligent  in  instructing  the  lower 
orders  ; and  he  at  the  same  time  furnished 
them  with  the  necessary  books  for  the  children, 
and  also  established  numerous  parochial  libra- 
ries. These  patriotic  and  humane  exertions 
soon  produced  good  effects,  which  were  seen 
and  felt  in  the  more  regular  manners,  and  the 
moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  objects 
of  them,  and  deserve  to  be  recorded  in  honour 
of  the  bishop.  To  such,  and  other  benevolent 
purposes,  after  supplying  the  wants  of  his  ne- 
cessitous relations,  did  Dr.  Ken  devote  the  in- 
come of  his  see.  His  charity  indeed  was  so 
extensive,  that,  not  long  before  the  revolution, 
having  received  from  his  bishopric  a fine  of 
four  thousand  pounds,  he  gave  a great  part  of 
it  for  the  relief  of  the  French  Protestants  ; and 
so  little  did  he  take  anxious  thought  for  the 
morrow,  that  on  his  subsequent  deprivation, 
the  sale  of  all  his  effects,  his  books  excepted, 
did  not  produce  more  than  seven  hundred 
pounds. 

Upon  the  accession  of  king  James  II.  our 
prelate  possessed,  to  all  appearance,  the  same 
degree  of  favour  at  court  as  in  the  preceding 
reign ; and  attempts  were  made  to  gain  him 
over  to  the  interest  of  the  popish  party.  They 
failed,  however,  of  success,  and  had  the  con- 
trary effect  of  stimulating  his  zeal  in  defence 
of  the  protestantre  ligion,  and  the  establishment 
of  which  he  was  a member.  It  is  true  that  he 
sustained  no  part  in  the  celebrated  popish  con- 
troversy of  the  day  ; but  in  the  pulpit,  where 
his  popular  talents  secured  to  him  crowded 
audiences,  he  frequently  took  the  opportunity 
to  point  out  and  confute  the  errors  of  Popery. 
One  circumstance  which  recommended  him  to 
king  James’s  favour,  was  his  being  a warm 
advocate  for  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience 
and  non  resistance  : but,  when  the  king  claimed 
a power  of  dispensing  with  the  penal  laws,  and 
commanded  his  declaration  of  indulgence  to 


be  read  by  the  clergy,  he  found  it  expedient 
to  renounce  that  principle,  and  to  act  on  more 
constitutional  grounds.  On  this  occasion,  he 
was  one  of  the  seven  bishops  who  openly  op- 
posed the  reading  of  the  declaration,  suppressed 
those  copies  of  it  which  were  sent  to  them  to 
be  read  in  their  dioceses,  and  petitioned  hie 
majesty  not  to  insist  on  their  compliance  with 
a command  which  was  illegal,  and  to  which 
they  could  not  in  honour  or  conscience  submit. 
The  consequences  of  this  resistance  to  the 
king’s  pleasure  were,  his  imprisonment  with 
his  petitioning  brethren  in  the  Tower,  and  their 
acquittal,  on  a charge  of  treason,  by  the  ver- 
dict of  their  country.  Our  prelate’s  conscience, 
however,  would  not  permit  him  to  transfer  his 
allegiance  to  another  sovereign  on  the  abdica- 
tion of  king  James.  When,  therefore,  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  were  seated  on  the  throne,  and 
the  new  oath  of  allegiance  was  required,  for 
refusing  it  he  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric. 
After  his  deprivation  he  resided  chiefly  at 
Long-leat,  a seat  of  lord  viscount  Weymouth 
in  Wiltshire,  occupied  in  his  studies,  and  the 
composition  of  pious  works,  in  prose  and  verse. 
The  latter  afford  greater  evidence  of  his  de- 
votional spirit,  than  of  his  poetical  genius,  and 
served  to  divert  his  mind  while  suffering  under 
the  attacks  of  a painful  disorder.  In  his  re- 
tirement, he  appears  to  have  taken  no  share  in 
any  of  the  disputes,  or  political  intrigues  of 
his  party,  and  not  to  have  excited  any  jealousy 
in  the  existing  government.  He  differed  also 
from  those  of  his  nonjuring  brethren,  who  were 
for  continuing  a separation  from  the  established 
church  by  private  consecrations  among  them- 
selves ; yet  he  looked  upon  his  spiritual  rela- 
tion to  his  diocese  to  be  in  full  force  during  the 
life  of  his  first  successor,  Dr.  Kidder.  Upon 
his  death,  and  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Hooper 
to  the  diocese  by  queen  Anne,  he  requested 
that  gentleman  to  accept  it,  and  afterwards 
subscribed  himself,  “ late  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells  from  which  time  the  queen  settled  on 
him  a pension  of  two  hundred  pounds  a year, 
which  he  enjoyed  as  long  as  he  lived.  For 
several  years  he  had  been  afflicted  with  severe 
colicky  pains,  and  in  1710  discovered  symp- 
toms which  were  ascribed  to  an  ulcer  in  his 
kidneys.  Having  spent  the  summer  at  Bristol, 
in  the  hope  of  receiving  benefit  from  the  hot 
well,  he  removed  to  a seat  belonging  to  the 
hon.  Mrs.  Thynne,  at  Leweston  in  Dorset- 
shire, where  an  attack  of  the  palsy  confined 
him  to  his  chamber  for  some  months.  lie 
died  on  a journey  from  thence  to  Bath,  at 
Long-leat,  March  19,  1710-11,  in  the  seventy- 
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fourth  year  of  his  age.  It  is  reported  of  him, 
that  he  had  travelled  for  many  years  with  his 
shroud  in  his  portmanteau ; and  that  he  put  it 
on  as  soon  as  he  came  to  Long-leat,  of  which 
he  gave  notice  on  the  day  before  his  death,  in 
order  to  prevent  his  body  from  being  stripped. 
He  published,  “ A Manual  of  Prayers  for  the 
Use  of  the  Scholars  of  Winchester  College,” 
1 68 1 , i2mo.  ; “ An  Exposition  of  the  Church 
Catechism,  or,  Practice  of  Divine  Love,  com- 
posed for  the  Diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells,” 
1685,  8vo.,  to  which  were  afterwards  added 
“ Directions  for  Prayer,  taken  out  of  the 
Church  Catechism  ;”  “ A Pastoral  Letter  to 
the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
concerning  their  Behaviour  during  Lent,”  1688, 
quarto  ; some  single  “ Sermons,”  preached  on 
public  occasions  ; and  he  left  behind  him  nu- 
merous poems,  which  were  printed  in  1721, 
in  four  volumes  8vo.,  under  the  title  of  “ The 
Works  of  the  right  reverend,  learned,  and 
pious  Thomas  Ken,  D.D.  Ac.”  Biog.  Britan. 
Gen.  Diet.  Wood's  Ath.  Oxen.  Vol.  II. — M. 

KENNETT,  White,  a learned  English 
prelate  and  antiquarian  in  the  seventeenth,  and 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  the 
son  of  the  rev.  Basil  Kennett,  rector  of  Dim- 
church  in  Kent,  and  was  born  at  Dover,  in 
the  year  1660.  He  had  the  first  part  of  his 
education  at  Eleham  and  Wye,  two  country 
schools  in  the  neighbourhood  ; where  he  made 
such  good  progress  in  classical  learning,  that 
upon  his  being  removed  to  Westminster,  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  a place  on  the  founda- 
tion, he  was  admitted  into  the  upper  school. 
At  the  time  of  the  election,  however,  he  un- 
fortunately fell  sick  of  the  small  pox ; when 
his  father,  who  thought  it  not  adviseable  that 
he  should  wait  another  year,  accepted  of  an 
offer  which  was  made  him  of  becoming  tutor 
for  twelve  months  to  the  sons  of  a eentleman 
in  his  neighbourhood.  He  acquitted  himself 
in  this  post  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
family,  till,  his  removal  to  Oxford  in  1678, 
when  he  was  recommended  by  his  countryman 
the  learned  Dr.  Wallis  to  Edmund-hall,  where 
he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Allam, 
a celebrated  tutor  at  that  time.  In  this  society, 
by  the  diligence  of  his  application  to  his  studies, 
and  his  rapid  improvement,  he  gained  the  warm 
esteem  of  his  tutor,  who  took  a particular  de- 
light in  imposing  tasks  and  exercises  upon  him, 
which  he  would  often  read  in  the  common 
room,  before  the  masters  and  gentlemen  com- 
moners, in  order  to  furnish  himself  with  op- 
portunities of  commending  his  pupil.  The 
same  gentleman  also  introduced  him  very  early, 


while  he  was  an  under  graduate,  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Anthony  Wood,  who  employed 
him  in  collecting  epitaphs,  and  other  notices 
of  eminent  and  learned  men  who  had  been 
members  of  the  university  of  Oxford.  And 
though  Mr.  Kennett’s  condition  was  only  that 
of  a battler  or  semi-commoner,  the  lowest  of 
those  who  were  supported  at  their  own  ex- 
pence, yet  his  character  and  manners  recom- 
mended him  to  the  conversation  and  friendship 
of  those  in  the  highest,  of  which  he  reaped 
the  benefit  in  future  life.  The  studies  to 
which  he  was  chiefly  attached,  were  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  polite  literature  ; but  with 
a particular  genius  and  inclination  for  the  study 
of  antiquities  and  history.  His  career  as  an 
author,  however,  commenced  in  the  publica- 
tion of  a political  tract,  while  he  was  an  un- 
dergraduate, and  entitled,  “ A Letter  from  a 
Student  at  Oxford  to  a Friend  in  the  Country, 
concerning  the  approaching  Parliament,  in 
Vindication  of  his  Majesty,  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  University,”  1680,  8vo.  It 
was  written  in  defence  of  the  court  measures, 
and  supported  notions  which  he  renounced  in 
his  maturer  years.  The  Whig  party  in  parlia- 
ment, as  it  was  then  begun  to  be  called,  were 
so  much  offended  with  it,  that  enquiries  were 
made  after  the  author,  in  order  to  have  him 
punished : but  the  sudden  dissolution  of  par- 
liament preserved  him  from  the  effects  of  their 
resentment.  On  this  event  he  printed,  in  the 
same  party  spirit,  “ A Poem  (or  Ballad)  to 
Mr.  E.  L.  on  his  Majesty's  dissolving  the  late 
Parliament  at  Oxford,”  1681. 

Mr.  Kennett  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
B.A,  in  1682  5 and  in  the  following  year  he 
published  an  English  translation  of  Erasmus’s 
“ Moriae  Encomium,”  entitled,  “ Wit  against 
Wisdom,  or  a Panegyric  upon  Folly.”  This 
was  one  of  the  exercises  which  had  been  pre- 
scribed to  him  by  his  tutor;  as  was  also  “ The 
Life  of  Chabrias,”  printed  among  the  transla- 
tions of  the  lives  of  illustrious  men  by  “ Cor- 
nelius Nepcs,”  by  several  hands,  and  published 
at  Oxford  in  1684,  8vo.  About  this  time  he 
entered  inro  holy  orders,  and  became  curate 
and  assistant  to  Mr.  Samuel  Blackwell,  vicar 
and  schoolmaster  of  Burcester  in  Oxfordshire. 
In  1685.,  he  proceeded  M.  A.  and  in  the  same 
year  was  presented  by  sir  William  Glynne,  bart. 
the  father  of  one  of  his  friends  and  fellow- 
collegians  at  Oxford,  to  the  vicarage  of  Amers- 
den,  or  Ambrosden,  in  Oxfordshire.  To  this 
patron  he  dedicated,  “ An  Address  of  Thanks 
to  a good  Prince,  presented  in  the  Panegyric 
of  Pliny  upon  Trajan,  the  best  of  the  Roman 
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Emperors,”  which  translation  had  been  another 
of  his  college  exercises,  and  was  published  in 
1686,  8vo.  Mr.  Kennett  was  too  young  a 
divine  to  take  a part  in  the  famous  popish 
controversy  ; but  he  distinguished  himself  by 
preaching  against  Popery.  In  the  same  spirit 
he  afterwards  refused  to  read  king  James’s  de- 
claration of  indulgence  in  1688,  and  concurred 
with  the  body  of  the  clergy  in  the  diocese  of 
Oxford,  in  rejecting  an  address  to  his  majesty 
which  had  been  recommended  by  bishop  Parker 
in  the  same  year.  In  1689,  while  engaged  in 
the  exercise  of  shooting,  his  gun  burst,  and  he 
received  a dangerous  wound  in  the  forehead  by 
a splinter  front  it,  which  fractured  his  skull, 
and  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  undergo 
the  severe  operation  of  trepanning.  During 
the  sleepless  hours  which  followed  his  mind 
was  calm  and  active,  and  as  he  lay  on  his  bed 
he  composed  some  Latin  verses,  which  he  dic- 
tated to  a friend,  and  which  good  judges  pro- 
nounced “ to  be  no  reproach  to  the  author.” 
In  the  autumn  of  the  present  year  he  was 
chosen  lecturer  of  St.  Martin’s,  commonly 
called  Carfax,  in  Oxford,  having  for  some 
time  returned  to  that  city,  on  being  invited  to 
become  tutor  and  vice-principal  at  Edmund- 
hall,  where  he  lived  in  friendship  with  the 
principal,  the  learned  Dr.  John  Mill,  who  was 
at  this  time  employed  in  preparing  for  the 
press  his  celebrated  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Our  author’s. character  now  stood  so  high 
in  the  university,  that  he  was  first  appointed 
a public  lecturer  in  the  schools,  and  afterwards 
chosen  proproctor  two  years  successively.  The 
next  piece  which  he  sent  to  the  press  was 
“ The  Life  of  Mr.  William  Somner,”  which 
was  prefixed  to  Mr.  Brome’s  edition  of  that 
famous  antiquary’s  “ Treatise  of  the  Roman 
Ports  and  Forts  in  Kent,”  and  published  with 
it  in  1693.  In  that  year  he  was  presented,  by 
the  father  of  another  pf  his  fellow-collegians, 
to  the  rectory  of  Shottesbrook,  in  Berkshire ; 
but  he  still  continued  to  reside  at  Oxford,  where 
the  study  of  antiquities  particularly  flourished 
under  the  influence  of  his  example,  and  by  the 
advantage  of  his  instructions.  A striking  tes- 
timony of  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  his 
proficiency  in  this  branch  of  knowledge,  may 
be  seen  in  the  elegant  Latin  dedication  to  him 
of  Mr.,  afterwards  bishop,  Gibson’s  transla- 
tion of  Somner’s  treatise  in  answer  to  Chifflet, 
“ concerning  the  Situation  of  the  Portus  Ic- 
cius,”  on  the  coast  of  France,  where  Ctesar 
embarked  for  the  invasion  of  this  island. 

Mr.  Kennett  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  divinity  in  1694  j and  in  the  fol- 


lowing year  he  published  his  very  learned  and 
accurate  work,  entitled  “ Parochial  Antiquities 
attempted  in  the  History  of  Ambrosden,  Bur- 
cester,  and  other  adjacent  Parishes  in  the  Coun- 
ties of  Oxford  and  Bucks,”  quarto.  While  he 
was  drawing  up  this  work,  he  was  frequently 
led  to  take  into  consideration  the  subject  of 
impropriations  ; and  as  he  had  this  part  of  the 
revenue  of  the  church  much  at  heart,  in  1698 
he  published  sir  Henry  Spelman’s  “ History 
and  Fate  of  Sacriledge,”  with  additional  au- 
thorities and  facts  collected  by  himself.  That 
he  might  be  the  better  qualified  to  pursue  these 
antiquarian  researches  with  success,  he  now 
set  about  improving  himself  in  the  Saxon  and 
northern  tongues,  and,  particularly,  the  deriva- 
tion of  our  oldest  English  words  from  the 
Gothic,  and  other  Norman  dialects,  under  the 
instruction  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hickes ; with 
whom  he  had  been  for  some  time  intimately 
acquainted,  and  who  had  taken  shelter  in  the 
parsonage  house  at  Ambrosden,  when  under 
prosecution  for  his  proceedings  on  his  depriva- 
tion from  the  deanery  of  Worcester.  To  divert 
his  friend’s  attention  from  political  controversy, 
Mr.  Kennett  engaged  him  to  review  his  Saxon 
and  Icelandic  grammars,  and  to  embellish  them 
with  notes  and  observations  which  might  re- 
vive and  improve  the  knowledge  of  our  anti- 
quities, in  the  origin  and  conveyance  of  our 
laws,  customs,  tenures,  and  other  national 
rights.  His  conversation  and  importunity  also 
succeeded  in  persuading  Dr.  Flickes  to  under- 
take, and  in  that  asylum  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  his  learned  and  valuable  work,  entitled, 
“ Antique  Literature  Septentrionalis,  Lib. 
II.  as  the  author  acknowledges  in  the  pre- 
face, when  he  observes,  “ that  if  it  shall  b“ 
found  to  be  of  any  advantage  to  the  learned 
world,  it  was  certainly  owing  to  him,  as  the 
encourager  and  promoter  of  it.”  About  the 
year  1699,  Mr.  Kennett  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity;  and  in  1700,  without  any 
solicitation  on  his  part,  he  was  appointed  mi- 
nister of  St.  Botolph,  Aldgate,  in  the  city  of 
London.  As  this  was  a very  extensive  and 
populous  parish,  he  immediately  resigned  the 
vicarage  of  Ambrosden,  notwithstanding  that 
he  might  have  legally  retained  it  together  with 
his  new  preferment.  In  1701,  he  embarked, 
in  opposition  to  Dr.  Atterbury  and  the  high 
church  party,  in  the  controversy  about  the 
rights  of  the  convocation  ; of  which  body  he 
became  a member  about  this  time,  as  arch- 
deacon of  Huntingdon,  to  which  dignity  he 
was  promoted  by  Dr.  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, who  had  appointed  him  his  chaplain  some 
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time  before.  For  the  titles  of  his  pieces  in 
this  dispute,  we  refer  to  our  authorities. 

Dr.  Kennett  had  now  grown  into  high  esteem 
with  the  moderate  party  in  the  church,  and 
particularly  with  Dr.  Tenison,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  ; at  whose  recommendation  he  was 
chosen,  in  1701,  a member  of  the  society  for 
propagating  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts  : and 
he  afterwards  rendered  it  essential  service  by 
his  zealous  exertions  in  promoting  its  progress 
and  success.  In  1705,  upon  the  advancement 
of  Dr.  Wake  to  the  see  of  Lincoln,  our  arch- 
deacon was  appointed  to  preach  his  consecra- 
tion sermon  ; which  was  published  at  the  de- 
sire of  the  archbishop  and  bishops-  and  was 
so  much  admired  by  lord  chief  justice  Holt, 
that  he  pronounced  it  to  contain  more  to  the 
purpose  of  the  legal  and  Christian  constitution 
of  the  church  of  England,  than  any  volume 
of  discourses.  On  the  30th  of  January  fol- 
lowing, he  preached  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  was  under  the  necessity  of  printing 
his  discourse,  to  vindicate  himself  against  the 
calumnies  propagated  concerning  it.  About 
this  time,  some  booksellers  undertook  to  pub- 
lish a collection  of  the  best  writers  of  the  lives 
and'  reigns  of  our  several  English  princes  from 
the  time  of  the  Norman  invasion  ; but  after 
having  laid  their  plan,  they  found  it  necessary 
that  some  of  the  later  reigns  should  be  written 
by  a new  hand.  Upon  their  application  to 
Dr.  Kennett,  he  consented  to  engage  in  the 
work  ; and  the  whole  was  published  in  1 706, 
in  three  volumes  folio,  under  the  title  of  “ A 
complete  History  of  England,  &c.”  The  first 
and  second  volumes  were  collected  by  Mr.  John 
Hughes,  who  also  wrote  the  general  preface 
and  the  third,  containing  the  reigns  of  Charles 
I.  Charles  II.  James  II.  and  William  III.  was 
entirely  written  by  our  author.  His  name,  in- 
deed, was  not  prefixed  to  it ; yet  it  was  soon 
known  that  he  was  the  writer,  and  much  abuse 
was  thrown  out  against  him  by  the  jacobite 
party,  who  thought  it  not  sufficiently  favour- 
able to  their  principles  of  passive  obedience, 
non-resistance,  and  divine  hereditary  right. 
Among  others,  his  old  friend  Dr.  Hickes  was 
exceedingly  incensed  against  him,  and  com- 
plained that  he  had  not  paid  a due  respect  to 
his  book  “ Jovian,”  and  to  the  opinions  con- 
tained in  it.  A second  edition  of  this  work 
made  its  appearance  in  1719,  with  notes,  said 
to  be  inserted  by  Mr.  Strype,  and  various  alter- 
ations and  additions. 

About  the  year  1 707  Dr.  Kennett  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  in  ordinary  to  her  majesty  ; 
and  in  that  year  preached  a funeral  sermon  on 


the  death  of  the  first  duke  of  Devonshire, 
which  occasioned  great  clamours  against  him, 
and  afforded  plausible  ground  for  his  enemies 
to  accuse  him  of  encouraging  a death-bed  re- 
pentance. and  to  insinuate,  that  “ he  had  built 
a bridge  to  heaven  for  men  of  wit  and  parts; 
but  that  the  duller  sort  of  mankind  must  not 
hope  to  pass  that  way.”  In  the  same  year. 
Dr.  Kennett  was  promoted  by  the  queen  to 
the  deanery  of  Peterborough,  and  presented  to 
the  rectory  of  St.  Mary  Aldermary,  in  the  city 
of  London  ; for  which  last  preferment  he  ex- 
changed his  benefice  at  Aldgate,  that  he  might 
have  more  leisure  for  retirement  and  study, 
though  by  so  doing  he  made  a considerable  pe- 
cuniary sacrifice.  Soon  after  the  appearance 
of  the  noted  Dr.  Sacheverell’s  sermon,  which 
was  preached  before  the  lord  mayor  of  Lon- 
don, on  the  5th  of  November  1709,  our  au- 
thor addressed  a letter  to  an  alderman  of  the 
city  concerning  that  scandalous  production, 
which  was  printed  under  the  title  of  ‘ A true 
Answer  to  Dr.  Sacheverell’s  Sermon,  & c. 
and  in  the  same  year  he  published,  “ A Vindi- 
cation of  the  Church  and  Clergy  of  England, 
from  some  late  Reproaches  rudely  and  un- 
justly cast  upon  them,”  8vo.,  written  in  answer 
to  “ An  Appeal  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  to  my  Lords  the  Bishops,  &c.” 
the  production  of  a violent  and  noisy  high 
church  clergyman,  and  afterwards  a nonjuror. 
In  the  year  1710,  he  preached  the  Latin  ser- 
mon at  the  opening  of  the  convocation,  which 
was  immediately  printed,  as  was  soon  after- 
wards an  English  translation  of  it,  with  a post- 
script, in  vindication  of  himself  against  some 
reflections  cast  on  him  by  the  Tory  party.  To 
the  manoeuvres  of  that  party  he  steadily  op- 
posed himself  when,  in  the  same  year,  they 
procured  an  address  from  the  majority  of  the 
London  clergy  to  the  queen,  upon  the  change 
of  the  ministry,  despising  the  threat  that  those 
who  should  refuse  to  subscribe  it  would  be 
considered  as  enemies  to  the  queen  and  her 
government.  One  opinion,  favourable  to  the 
extension  of  priestly,  power,  for  which  some 
of  the  high  church  clergy  were  at  this  time 
advocates,  was  the  necessity  of  private  confes- 
sion and  sacerdotal  absolution ; and  a sermon 
intended  to  advance  that  notion  was  published 
by  a Dr.  Brett,  of  which  complaint  was  made  in 
the  house  of  convocation,  though  the  motions 
for  censuring  it  were  suffered  to  drop,  and  the 
author  was  justified  and  commended  by  his 
party.  To  counteract  the  tendency  of  such 
principles,  the  dean  published,  in  1712,  “A 
Letter  to  the  reverend  Thomas  Brett,  LL.D. 
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&c.  about  a Motion  in  Convocation  and  in 
the  same  year  he  also  published,  with  the 
same  view,  “A  Memorial -for  Protestants 
on  the  Fifth  of  November,  &c.  in  a Letter  to 
a Peer  of  Great-Britain which  was  suc- 
ceeded, in  the  following  year,  by  an  impres- 
sion of  a sermon  of  archbishop  Whitgift, 
preached  before  queen  Elizabeth,  with  a pre- 
face of  his  own,  relative  to  the  points  in  de- 
bate between  him  and  his  antagonists. 

The  zeal  which  dean  Kennett  thus  displayed 
in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  high-church 
clergy,  and  the  sentiments  of  moderation  which 
he  discovered  towards  the  dissenters,  as  well 
as  his -attachment  to  the  protestant  succession, 
and  the  interests  of  civil  liberty,  had  rendered 
him  so  very  obnoxious  to  the  violent  Tories, 
that  very  uncommon  methods  were  taken  to 
expose  him  ; and  an  extraordinary  one  in  par- 
ticular, by  Dr.  Welton,  rector  of  Whitechapel, 
who  was  afterwards  deprived  as  a nonjuror. 
In  a new  altar-piece  of  that  church,  intended 
to  represent  Christ  and  his  twelve  apostles 
eating  the  last  supper,  Judas  was  drawn  sitting 
in  an  elbow-chair,  dressed  in  a black  garment 
between  a gown  and  a cloak,  with  a black 
scarf  and  a white  band,  a short  wig,  a mark 
on  his  forehead,  resembling  the  black  patch 
with  which  Dr.  Kennett  covered  the  place 
where  he  had  formerly  received  his  wound, 
and  with  so  much  of  that  gentleman’s  coun- 
tenance, that  under  it,  in  effect,  was  written 
“ the  dean  the  traitor.”  Such  an  extraordinary 
painting  drew  crowds  of  people  daily  to  view 
it : but  it  was  esteemed  so  insolent  and  profane 
a prostitution  of  what  was  intended  for  the 
most  sacred  use,  that  upon  the  complaints  of 
others,  without  any  remonstrance  from  the 
dean,  who  neither  saw  it,  nor  seemed  to  re- 
gard it,  the  bishop  of  London  compelled  those 
who  set  it  up  to  take  it  down  again.  Such  efforts 
of  malignity  to  expose  the  character  of  the 
dean,  instead  of  damping  his  ardour  in  the 
defence  of  that  cause  which  he  had  espoused, 
served  only  to  animate  him  to  farther  exertions : 
and,  in  the  year  last  mentioned,  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  Mr.  Bedford’s  “ Hereditary  Right, 
.&c.”  he  published  an  answer  to  it  in  “ A Let- 
ter to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  concerning 
one  of  his  Predecessors,  Bishop  Merks,  on  Oc- 
casion of  a new  Volume  for  the  Pretender,  &c.” 
which  was  followed,  at  subsequent  periods,  by 
two  other  letters  from  the  dean  to  the  same 
prelate,  in  the  same  controversy.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  pro- 
moting the  designs  of  the  society  for  propa- 
gating the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts.  With  this 


view,  having  made  a large  collection  of  books, 
charts,  maps,  and  papers,  at  his  own  expence, 
in  subserviency  to  a design  of  writing  “ A full 
History  of  the  Propagation  of  Christianity  in 
the  English  American  Colonies,”  he  presented 
them  to  the  society,  and  published  a catalogue 
of  them  in  quarto  in  the  year  1713,  entitled, 
“ Bibliothecae  Americanae  Primordia  : an  At- 
tempt towards  laying  the  Foundation  of  an 
American  Library,  in  several  Books,  Papers, 
and  Writings,  &c.”  This  catalogue  was  pub- 
lished by  him,  to  induce  others  to  make  dona- 
tions to  the  society  of  such  books  as  were  not 
in  it,  and  which  might  be  serviceable  to  the 
institution.  About  the  same  time,  he  also 
founded  an  antiquarian  and  historical  library 
at  Peterborough,  consisting  of  about  fifteen 
hundred  volumes  and  small  tracts : among 
which  are  most  of  the  printed  legends  of 
saints,  the  oldest  rituals  and  liturgies,  the  first 
printed  statutes  and  laws,  the  most  ancient 
homilies  and  sermons,  the  first  editions  of  the 
English  schoolmen,  postillers,  expounders,  &c. 
with  numerous  fragments  of  our  ancient  lan- 
guage, usage,  customs,  rights,  tenures,  and 
such  other  things  as  tend  to  illustrate  the  hi- 
story of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the 
successive  state  of  civil  government,  religion, 
and  learning  in  these  kingdoms. 

After  the  accession  of  king  George  I.  to  the 
throne,  when  dean  Kennett  found  that  a re- 
bellion was  breaking  out  in  Scotland,  and  that 
many  in  England  were  disposed  to  countenance 
it,  he  preached  with  the  utmost  boldness  in 
defence  of  the  present  settlement  of  the  go- 
vernment under  the  house  of  Hanover : and 
when  threatened  in  private  letters,  that  the 
time  was  coming  when  he  should  be  punished 
for  his  treason  against  the  lawful  king,  and  it 
was  even  hinted  by  some  friends  of  less  spirit 
than  himself,  that  wisdom  and  prudence  called 
for  greater  caution  while  the  enemy  had  a 
sword  in  his  hand ; he  was  used  to  say,  that 
he  was  prepared  to  live  and  die  in  the  cause 
against  Popery  and  the  pretender,  and  that  he 
would  go  out  to  fight,  when  he  could  stay  no 
longer  to  preach  against  them.  He  was  also 
zealous  for  the  repeal  of  the  acts  against  oc- 
casional conformity,  and  the  growth  of  schism  ; 
and  warmly  opposed  the  proceedings  in  the 
convocation  against  Dr.  Hoadly,  then  bishop 
of  Bangor,  on  whose  side  he  was  deeply  en- 
gaged in  what  is  called  the  Batigorian  contro- 
versy. The  spirit  which  in  these  instances  he 
displayed  in  the  service  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom,  exasperated  his  enemies,  who  were 
so  artful  as  to  excite  prejudices  against  him  in 
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the  minds  of  some  who  were  high  in  power  at 
court ; whence  they  were  led  to  hope  and  con- 
fidently reported,  that  an  effectual  bar  was 
opposed  to  his  farther  advancement  in  the 
church.  In  a short  time,  however,  they  had 
the  mortification  to  see  him  honoured  with  the 
mitre  : for,  upon  the  death  of  bishop  Cumber- 
land in  1 7 1 B,  he  was  immediately  promoted  to 
the  see  of  Peterborough.  The  most  important 
of  his  publications  after  his  elevation  to  this 
dignity,  was  “ A Register  and  Chronicle,  Ec- 
clesiastical and  Civil,  containing  Matters  of 
Fact,  delivered  in  the  Words,  of  the  most  au- 
thentic Books,  Papers,  and  Records,  digested  in 
exact  Order  of  Time;  with  proper  Notes  and 
References  towards  discovering  and  connecting 
the  true  History  of  England,  from  the  Restora- 
tionof  King  Charles  II.”  in  two  vols.  folio,  1728. 
He  enjoyed  his  bishopric  ten  years;  and  died 
at  his  house  in  Westminster,  on  the  19th  of  De- 
cember, 1728,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

Bishop  Kennett  sustains  a respectable  rank 
in  the  episcopal  order,  for  learning  and  abili- 
ties. In  English  history  and  antiquities  he  was 
eminently  skilled ; while  he  was  by  no  means 
deficient  in  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  was 
the  more  immediate  business  of  his  profession. 
He  did  not,  indeed,  much  admire  matters  of 
doubtful  disputation,  or  apply  himself  to  the 
study  of  merely  speculative  notions  ; but  he  was 
an  excellent  and  judicious  practical  theologian, 
well  conversant  in  all  the  most  weighty  and 
substantial  parts  of  divinity,  and  would  speak 
very  readily  and  admirably  upon  any  subject 
of  that  kind,  whenever  occasion  required.  1 1 is 
grand  object  was  to  establish  and  secure  the 
essential  and  most  necessary  points  of  religion  ; 
and  the  rest  he  left  to  the  disputers  of  this  world. 
As  he  possessed  a solid  judgment,  as  well  as  a 
lively  imagination,  and  quickness  of  thought,  as 
well  as  facility  of  expression,  his  sermons  were 
excellent,  and  calculated  at  the  same  time  to 
improve  the  mind,  and  affect  the  heart.  They 
were  delivered  with  a degree  of  fervour,  and 
decorum  of  action,  that  exceedingly  engaged 
the  attention  of  his  hearers;  and  all  his  public 
ministrations  were  performed  with  remarkable 
seriousness,  reverence,  and  solemnity.  He 
always  expressed  a singular  satisfaction  in  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  his  ministerial  function, 
and  was  very  solicitous  to  serve  in  the  most 
effectual  manner  those  committed  to  his  care. 
Even  his  higher  station  in  the  church  is  said 
not  to  have  prevented  him  from  a faithful  at- 
tention to  the  pastoral  duties  of  his  parish. 
He  was  a man  of  incredible  diligence  and 
application,  throughout  the  whple  of  his  life  ; 
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and  his  recreation  chiefly  consisted  in  varying 
the  subject  of  his  study  or  employment.  As  he 
had  a noble  library,  collected  at  a vast  expence 
of  time  and  money,  his  great  delight  was  to 
be  among  his  books,  and  to  be  rendering  them 
someway  or  other  useful  to,  the  world.  In 
acts  of  benevolence  and  charity,  he  was  liberal 
and  bountiful ; and  his  manners  and  beha- 
viour were  unaffected,  affable,  and  courteous. 
He  was  accessible  and  communicative,  a true 
friend,  as  well  as  an  admirable  pattern  to  his 
clergy;  and  those  of  them  who  did  honour  to 
their  profession,  or  distinguished  themselves 
as  scholars,  were  sure  of  his  countenance  and 
encouragement.  Of  his  love  for  his  country, 
his  zeal  for  its  welfare  and  honour,  his  at- 
tachment for  the  protestant  religion,  and  his 
affection  for  the  church  of  England,  though 
tempered  with  great  charity  and  moderation 
towards  the  dissenters,  the  preceding  narrative 
affords  sufficient  evidence.  Besides  the  arti- 
cles already  enumerated,  bishop  Kennett  pub- 
lished numerous  sermons,  tracts,  and  editions, 
with  improvements,  of  pieces  by  other  authors, 
of  which  a list  may  be  seen  in  the  Life  of  the 
Right  Rev.  Doctor  White  Kennett , the  Biog. 
Brit,  and  the  Gen.  Diet.  Brit.  Biog. — M. 

KENNET  r,  Basil,  younger  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  1O74,  at  his  father’s 
vicarage  of  Postling  in  Kent.  He  was  brought 
up  to  the  church,  and  admitted  a scholar  of 
Corpus-Christi  college,  Oxford,  ^1690.  He 
took  the.  degree  of  M.  A.  1696,  and  in  that 
year  published  “Romse  Antiquae  Notitia;  or 
the  Antiquities  of  Rome,”  8vo.  to  which  were 
prefixed  two  essays  on  the  Roman  learning 
and  education.  This  work  was  so  well  received, 
that  he  followed  it,  in  1697,  by  “The  Lives  and 
Characters  of  the  Ancient  Greek  Poets.”  8vc. 
He  was  in  the  same  year  elected  a fellow  of 
his  college,  and  about  the  same  time  entered 
into  orders.  Turning  his  studies  to  divinitv, 
he  published  “ An  Exposition  of  the  Apostles 
Creed,  according  to  Bishop  Pearson,”  8vo. 
1705  ; and  “ An  Essay  towards  a Paraphrase 
on  the  Psalms  in  Verse,  with  a Paraphrase  on 
the  third  Chapter  of  the  Revelations,”  8vo. 
1706.  So  much  was  he  respected  in  the  uni- 
versity, that  it  was  with  some  reluctance  he 
complied  with  his  brother’s  solicitation  in  ac- 
cepting the  place  of  chaplain  to  the  English 
factory  at  Leghorn.  He  entered  upon  that 
office  in  1707,  and  conducted  himself  with  so 
much  prudence  and  propriety,  that  he  acquired 
universal  esteem,  even  from  the  Catholics,  who 
had  used  their  utmost  endeavours  to  prevent 
his  officiating  in  that  capacity.  After  seeing 
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a successor  established  in  the  privilege  •which 
he  had  himself  steadily  exercised  while  it  was 
yet  of  dubious  right,  he  returned  to  Oxford 
in  1713,  and  in  the  next  year  was  elected 
president  of  his  college,  and  created  D.D. 
A declining  state  of  health  which  he  brought 
with  him  from  Italy,  terminated  his  life  before 
the  close  of  1714.  He  had  prepared  for  the 
press  a volume  of  “ Sermons  on  several  Occa- 
sion-', preached  before  a Society  of  British 
Merchants  in  Foreign  Parts,”  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1715.  Dr.  Kennett  besides  gave 
translations  of  several  modern  works  in  Latin 
at.d  French.  Blog.  Brit. — A. 

KENNICOTT,  Benjamin,  a learned  En- 
glish divine  and  orientalist  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  to  whom  the  learned  world  is  indebted 
for  a most  elaborate  and  valuable  edition  of 
the  Hebrew  bible,  was  born  at  Totness,  in 
Devonshire,  in  the  year  1718.  His  father  was 
the  parish  clerk  of  that  town,  and  was  once 
master  of  a charity  school  in  the  same  place. 
To  this  employment  young  Kennicott  succeeded 
at  an  early  age,  being  recommended  to  it  by 
his  sobriety  of  manners,  and  acquirements  in 
knowledge  not  common  at  such  a period  of 
life.  While  he  was  in  this  situation  in  the  year 
1743,  he  wrote  some  verses  on  the  recovery  of 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Courtenay  from  her 
late  dangerous  illness,  which,  if  they  cannot 
be  said  to  possess  any  high  poetical  merit,  dis- 
cover talents  deserving  better  cultivation  than 
his  humble  sphere  could  afford  ; of  this  the 
lady  to  whom  they  vvere  addressed  was  fully 
sensible,  as  were  several  of  the  neighbouring 
gentry  and  clergy,  who  generously  opened  a 
subscription,  in  order  to  procure  for  him  the 
advantages  of  an  academical  education.  Thus 
patronized,  in  the  year  1744,  he  entered  of 
Wadham-coll  ge,  in  the  university  of  Oxford  ; 
where  he  soon  distinguished  himself  in  that 
department  of  study  in  which  he  aftgrwards 
became  so  eminent.  While  he  was  yet  an 
undergraduate,  he  commenced  his  career  in 
sacred  criticism,  by  publishing.  “ Two  Disserta- 
tions : the  first  on  the  Free  of  Life  in  Paradise, 
with  some  Observations  on  the  Creation  and 
Fall  of  Man  ■,  the  second  on  the  Oblation  of 
Cain  and  Abel,”  8vo.  These  dissertations 
were  so  favourably  received  that  they  came  to 
a second  edition,  in  the  year  1747;  and  they 
also  procured  the  author  the  extraordinary  ho- 
nour of  having  the  degree  of  B.A,  conferred 
on  him  gratis  by  the  university,  a year  before 
the  statutable  period.  They  were  dedicated 
by  him,  in  terms  strongly  expressive  of  his 
.lively  gratitude,  to  those  liberal  benefactors 


who  had  placed  him  in  this  seat  of  learning, 
and  whose  continued  favour  and  friendship 
had  encouraged  and  animated  him  in  his  stu- 
dies. To  the  reputation  which  he  acquired 
by  this  production,  together  with  the  zealous 
exertions  of  his  friends,  he  was  not  long  after- 
wards indebted  for  his  success  as  a candidate 
for  a fellowship  of  Exeter-college.  When  he 
was  of  sufficient  standing,  he  took  the  degree 
of  M.A. ; but  before  that  time,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  he  had  been  admitted  into  holy 
orders.  It  is  said,  that  when  he  first  came  to 
officiate  in  his  clerical  capacity  at  his  native 
place,  and  his  father,  as  clerk,  was  proceeding 
to  put  the  surplice  on  his  shoulders,  a struggle 
ensued  between  the  modesty  of  the  son  and  the 
honest  pride  of  the  parent,  who  insisted  on  pay- 
ing his  son  the  same  respect  that  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  shew  to  other  clergymen  ; irt 
which  filial  obedience  was  obliged  to  submit. 
A circumstance  is  added,  that  his  mother  had 
often  declared  that  she  should  never  be  able  to 
support  the  joy  of  hearing  her  son  preach  ; 
and  that  on  her  attendance  at  this  time,  she 
was  so  overcome,  as  to  be  taken  out  in  a state 
of  temporary  insensibility. 

Mr.  Kennicott  continued  to  maintain  his  re- 
putation, by  the  publication  of  several  occa- 
sional sermons  •,  in  some  of  which  his  critical 
talents  are  advantageously  displayed.  In  the 
year  1753,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  great 
work,  by  publishing,  “ The  State  of  the  He- 
brew Text  of  the  Old  Testament  considered  : 
A Dissertation  in  two  Parts,”  &c.  8vo.  The 
design  of  this  publication  was  to  overthrow  a 
strange  notion  which  had  long  prevailed  among 
divines,  concerning  what  is  called  the  inte- 
grity of  the  Hebrew  text ; namely,  that  the 
copies  of  it  had  been  preserved  absolutely 
pure,  and  uncorrupt.  Though  this  idea  was 
absurd  in  itself,  and  though  no  such  per- 
fection was  supposed  to  exist  in  the  MSS.  of 
the  New  Testament,  yet  it  had  almost  univer- 
sally occupied  the  minds  of  biblical  critics. 
A few,  indeed,  of  greater  sagacity,  and  of 
deeper,  as  well  as  more  liberal  enquiry,  among 
whom  Capelins  was  the  most  distinguished, 
had  found  out  that  various  errors  must  have 
crept  into  the  bible  as  we  now  have  it. 
Capellus’s  observations  on  this  subject  are 
inserted  in  his  “ Critica  Sacra,”  published 
after  his  death  by  his  son,  in  1650.  In 
vain  did  Buxtorf  and  numerous  other  cri- 
tics exert  all  their  abilities  and  skill,  to  ward 
ofF  this  blow  on  the  generally  received  notion. 
But  Capellus,  though  his  arguments  were 
supported  by  the  authority  of  the  Samaritan 
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Pentateuch,  that  of  parallel  passages,  and  the 
ancient  versions,  yet,  as  he  had  no  opportunity 
of  consulting  MSS,  could  never  absolutely 
prove  his  point.  This  task  was  reserved  for 
Mr.  Kennicott.  Indeed,  the  general  opinion 
was,  that  the  Hebrew  MSS.  contained  none,  or 
at  least  very  few  and  trifling  variations  from 
the  printed  text;  and  with  respect  to  the  Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch,  very  different  opinions  were 
entertained.  Those  who  maintained  the  no- 
tion of  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text,  of 
course  condemned  the  Samaritan  as  corrupt  in 
every  place  where  it  differed  from  the  Hebrew, 
and  those  who  believed  the  Hebrew  to  be  in- 
correct, did  not  think  the  Samaritan  of  suffi- 
cient authority  to  be  made  use  of  in  correcting 
it.  Besides,  the  Samaritan  itself  appeared  then 
under  very  great  disadvantage  : for  no  Sama- 
ritan MSS.  were  at  that  time  known,  and  the 
Pentateuch  itself  was  condemned  for  those 
errors  which  dispassionate  criticism  would  have 
ascribed  to  the  incorrectness  of  the  editions. 
In  this  dissertation  Mr.  Kennicott  proved,  that 
there  were  many  Hebrew  MSS.  extant,  which, 
though  they  had  hitherto  been  generally  sup- 
posed to  agree  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
printed  Hebrew  text,  yet  contained  numerous 
and  important  various  readings  ; and  that  from 
those  various  readings,  considerable  authority 
was  derived  in  support  of  the  ancient  versions. 
He,  likewise,  announced  the  existence  of  six 
Samaritan  MSS.  in  Oxford  only,  by  which  ma- 
ny errors  in  the  printed  Samaritan  might  be 
corrected;  and% proved  that  even  from  the  Sa- 
maritan, as  it  was  already  printed,  the  Hebrew 
text  might  be  corrected  in  many  passages. 
This  work,  as  it  was  reasonable  to  expect,  was 
examined  with  great  severity,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  At  home,  the  doctrine  of  the 
corrupt  state  of  the  Hebrew  text  was  opposed 
by  Comings  and  Bate,  two  Hutchinsonians, 
with  as  much  violence  as  if  the  whole  truth  of 
revelation  were  at  stake ; and  it  was  received 
with  disapprobation  by  some  persons  of  sounder 
learning  and  more  temperate  judgment,  who 
indulged  to  groundless  apprehensions  that  it 
would  afford  cause  of  triumph  to  unbelievers. 
But  by  the  generality  of  learned  and  candid 
biblical  scholars,  both  natives  and  foreigners, 
its  value  was  justly  appreciated  ; and  they  were 
led  by  it  to  form  high  expectations  of  the  au- 
thor’s future  labours  in  the  service  of  sacred 
criticism. 

Mr.  Kennicott  spent  the  next  three  or  four 
years  of  his  life  principally  in  searching  out 
and  examining  Hebrew  MSS.  ; not  without 
finding  leisure  to  preach  and  to  publish  some 


occasional  sermons,  which  were  well  received. 
About  this  time  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
king’s  preachers  at  Whitehall ; and  from  the 
title-page  of  one  of  his  sermons  published  in 
1 759,  we  find  that  he  had  been  presented  to 
the  vicarage  of  Culham,  in  Oxfordshire.  Ear- 
ly in  the  year  1760,  he  published  his  “ State 
of  the  printed  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament considered:  Dissertation  the  second. M 
In  this  volume,  he  vindicated  the  authority  and 
antiquity  of  the  Samaritan  copy  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch ; proved  that  the  present  Chaldee  pa- 
raphrase has  not  been  taken  from  MSS.  so  very 
ancient  as  has  been  commonly  supposed,  and 
that  it  has  been  in  many  places  altered  wilfully, 
in  conformity  to  the  Heberevv  text,  where  that 
text  itself  had  been  before  corrupted  *,  appealed 
to  the  sentiments  of  the  Jews  themselves,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  gave  a 
compendious  history  of  it  from  the  close  of 
the  Hebrew  canon  down  to  the  invention  of 
printing;  and  presented  an  account  of  all  the 
Hebrew  MSS.  then  known,  with  a collation  of 
eleven  Samaritan  MSS.  and  a particular  cata- 
logue of  one  hundred  and  ten  Hebrew  MSS.  in 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  the  British  Museum. 
A collation  of  the  Hebrew  MSS.  was  now 
loudly  called  for  by  the  most  learned  and  en- 
lightened friends  of  biblical  learning ; and  in 
the  same  year,  Mr.  Kennicott  published  pro-y 
posals  for  collating  all  the  Hebrew  MSS.  prior 
to  the  invention  of  printing,  that  could  be  found 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  for  procur- 
ing at  the  same  time,  as  many  collations  of 
foreign  MSS.  of  note,  as  the  time  and  money 
he  should  receive  would  permit.  In  a design 
so  laudable  and  extensive,  he  was  supported 
by  a subscription  and  encouragement  from 
crowned  heads,  public  bodies,  noblemen,  clergy, 
and  private  gentlemen,  of  diffei'ent  nations, 
and  different  religious  persuations,  in  a manner 
which  had  not  been  before  equalled  in  the; 
annals  of  literature.  Among  his  first  sub- 
scribers were 'the  delegates  of  the  Oxford  press, 
who,  with  that  liberality  which  has  generally 
marked  their  character,  gave  him  an  annual 
subscription  of  forty  pounds.  He  now  bent 
his  whole  powers  to  complete  his  arduous  un- 
dertaking ; corresponding  with  .some  of  the 
most  eminent  characters  in  Europe  ; availing 
himself  of  learned  assistants  in  collating  MSS. 
in  foreign  countries;  arid  famishing  his  patrons 
from  time  to  time  with  an  account  of  his  pro- 
gress. In  the  first  year,  the  money  received 
was  about  five  hundred  guineas ; in  the  next 
it  rose  to  nine  hundred ; at  which  sum  it 
continued  stationary  till  the  tenth  year,  when 
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it  amounted  to  a thousand  guineas.  While 
Mr.  Kennicott  was  proceeding  in  this  work,  ' 
he  was  made  keeper  of  the  Radciiffe  library  ; 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity ; 
presented  to  the  valuable  living  of  Mynhenyote, 
in  Cornwall,  by  the  chapter  of  Exeter ; and 
rewarded  by  a canonry  of  Christ-church, 
Oxford. 

In  the  year  1776, Dr. Kennicottwas  enabledto 
give  tire  public  the  first  volume  of  his  noble  and 
beautiful  edition  of  the  Hebrew  bible,  in  folio ; 
and  in  the  year  17S0,  the  second  volume, 
which  completed  the  work,  made  its  appear- 
ance. To  the  whole  is  prefixed  a general  dis- 
sertation, giving  a full  history  of  the  nature 
of  the  design,  and  of  the  benefits  resulting 
from  it : and  the  truth  of  what  he  has  ad- 
vanced will  be  acknowledged  by  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  subject.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  but  that  great  and  fresh  light 
will  hence  be  thrown,  not  only  upon  the  Old, 
but  even  upon  the  New  Testament,  by  a clearer 
and  more  satisfactory  explication  of  some  of 
the  prophecies  relating  to  the  Messiah.  It 
will  contribute,  also,  to  the  clearing  up  of 
many  other  difficulties,  which  have  perplexed 
commentators ; and  what  completes  its  value 
is,  that  it  affords  a most  important  preparation 
and  assistance  for  a new  public  translation  of 
the  bible,  or,  at  least,  a total  revision  of  the 
common  version.  We  need  not  point  out 
the  valuable  translations  of  several  books  of 
the  sacred  writings,  by  learned  men  of  our 
own  country,  which  they  were  encouraged  to 
undertake,  and  in  performing  which  they  were 
very  materially  aided  by  this  grand  work.  The 
various  readings  which  are  inserted  in  it,  are 
the  result  of  a collation  of  above  six  hundred 
MSS  : and  when  the  time  and  labour  requisite 
for  such  an  undertaking  are  considered,  to- 
gether with  the  manner  in  which  it  is  executed, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  to  reflect  the  highest 
credit  on  the  integrity,  diligence,  judgment, 
and  learning  of  the  editor,  and  to  raise  him  to 
the  highest  rank  among  biblical  scholars  and 
critics.  Such  a work,  likewise,  reflects  honour 
on  the  country,  in  which  so  grand  and  import- 
ant a design  was  first  patronized,  and  car- 
ried into  execution.  Within  two  years  of  his 
death,  Dr.  Kennicott  resigned  his  living  in 
Cornwall,  from  conscientious  motives,  on  ac- 
count of  his  not  having  a prospect  of  ever 
again  being  able  to  visit  his  parishioners  : 
which  disinterested  conduct  deserves  to  be 
recorded,  in  honour  to  his  memory,  tie  died 
at  Oxford,  after  a lingering  illness,  in  1783, 
about  the  age  of  sixty-five.  In  private  life. 
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he  sustained  the  character  of  a liberal,  worthy, 
friendly  man  ; and  we  have  often  seen  him  in 
the  circles  of  his  neighbours  and  acquaintance 
at  Culham,  and  in  Oxford,  when  he  always 
appeared  unaffected,  good-natured,  cheerful, 
and  facetious.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
was  employed  in  preparing  for  the  press, 
“ Remarks  on  select  Passages  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament.” 'Phis  work  was  undertaken  by  him, 
soon  after  he  had  completed  the  publication  of 
his  bible,  and  continued,  with  his  usual  attention 
and  care,  while  his  faculties  were  capable  of 
exertion.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  however,  that 
he  was  able  to  perfect  only  a small  part  of  his 
useful  design.  To  this  part  the  editors,  who 
published  it  in  17  87,  have  added,  according  to 
the  author’s  instructions  in  his  will,  whatever 
they  found  among  his  papers  evidently  designed 
for  this  work  •,  and  such  of-his  hints  and  im- 
perfect sketches,  as  may  be  useful  to  future 
commentators.  These  remarks  are  accompa- 
nied by  eight  sermons,  partly  critical,  and 
partly  practical.  Eticycl.  Brit.  New  Annual 
Register  for  1780  and  1782. — Gent.  Mag.  Aug . 
a?id  Sept.  1783. — M. 

KENT,  William,  an  artist  of  original 
genius,  was  a native  of  Yorkshire,  and  was 
put  apprentice  to  a country  coach-painter;  but 
feeling  that  he  possessed  a capacity  for  a higher 
department,  he  quitted  his  master  without 
leave,  and  repaired  to  the  metropolis.  His 
studies  there  gave  indications  of  genius,  which 
induced  some  gentlemen  of  his  county  to  raise 
a subscription  for  sending  him  to  Rome,  at 
which  seat  of  the  arts  he  arrived  in  1710.  He 
remained  in  Italy  several  years,  and  returned  in 
1719  with  lord  Burlington,  who  gave  him  an 
apartment  in  his  house,  and  recommended  him 
to  employment  as  a history  and  portrait  painter. 
In  both  these  branches,  however,  his  merit 
was  very  inconsiderable,  and  he  never  would 
have  attained  celebrity  had  not  the  versatility 
of  his  talents  led  him  to  display  his  genius  in 
other  walks  of  art.  A taste  for  ornamental 
decorations  in  the  inside  architecture  and  fur- 
niture of  houses  brought  him  into  reputation  ; 
and  so  much  did  he  become  the  oracle  of 
fashion  in  that  branch,  that  he  was  consulted 
about  every  thing  to  which  ornament  could  be 
applied.  Two  great  ladies  prevailed  upon 
him  to  give  them  designs  for  birth-day  gowns; 
and  he  dressed  one  of  them  in  a petticoat 
adorned  with  columns  of  the  five  orders,  and 
the  other  in  a copper-coloured  satin  with  gold 
ornaments,  resembling  a bronze  figure.  In 
the  higher  department  of  an  architect  he 
was  justly  admired,  and  the  mansions  of  several 
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of  the  English  nobility  attest  the  beauty  of  his 
designs.  Holkhani,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  in  Norfolk,  was  his  favourite  per- 
formance. 

But  it  is  as  the  creator  of  a new  species  of 
imitative  art  that  Kent  chiefly  claims  a place 
among  men  of  genius.  This  is  the  modern 
art  of  landscape-gardening,  a native  of  Eng- 
land, and  productive  of  scenes  of  beauty  and 
grandeur  no  where  else  to  be  equalled.  Kent 
found  the  English  garden  only  so  far  advanced 
as  to  take  into  the  view  the  park  or  lawn  by 
means  of  a sunk  fence.  “ He  leaped  the 
fence  (says  Mr.  Walpole),  and  saw  that  all 
nature  was  a garen.”  To  form  the  whole 
extent  of  pleasure-grounds  into  a varied  and 
natural  landscape,  diversified  by  light  and  shade 
upon  picturesque  principles,  was  his  leading 
idea.  He  broke  all  the  old  uniformity  of 
straight  lines  and  corresponding  parts,  and 
threw  wood,  water,  and  ground  into  such 
shapes  as  beautiful  nature  presents.  ’I  he 
ideas  of  extent  were  not  yet  enlarged  enough 
to  aim  at  grandeur  ; but  almost  every  thing  was 
done  toward  the  attainment  of  a graceful  and 
pleasing  diversity.  ri  he  taste  of  a poet,  Pope, 
is  supposed  to  have  aided  that  of  the  artist  •, 
and  wdien  time  shall  have  defaced  the  works 
of  the  latter,  his  fame  will  live  in  the  poet’s 
allusion  to  the  scenes  of  Esher, 

Where  Kent  and  nature  vied  for  Pelham’s  love. 

The  patronage  of  the  queen,  and  several 
persons  of  rank,  procured  for  him  the  places 
of  master-carpenter,  architect,  keeper  of  the 
pictures,  and  principal  painter  to  the  crown. 
He  died  at  Burlington-house,  in  1748,  in  the 
sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in 
lord  Burlington’s  vault  at  Chiswick.  Walpole's 
Anecd.  of  Painting,  &c.  in  England. — A 

KEPLER,  John,  one  of  the  greateft  mathe- 
maticians and  astronomers  who  have  appeared 
in  any  age,  was  born  at  Wiel,  in  the  dutchy  of 
Wirtemberg,  December  27th,  1571.  He  was 
the  son  of  Henry  Kepler,  an  officer  who  had 
served  with  distinction  among  the  troops  of 
Wirtemberg,  but  by  misfortunes  was  reduced 
to  low  and  narrow  circumstances.  Hence  his 
son  John  was  exposed  to  difficulties  and  inter- 
ruptions while  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing, in  different  places,  and  under  various  mas- 
ters ; but  his  genius  and  avidity  for  knowledge 
animated  him  to  surmount  every  obstacle  and 
to  make  a rapid  and  surprising  proficiency.  He 
pursued  his  academic  studies  at  the  university 
of  Tubingen,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the 
itegree  of  bachelor  in  the  year  1588,  and  to 


that  of  master  of  philosophy  in  1591.  In  that 
year  he  became  a pupil  of  the  learned  mathe- 
matician and  astronomer  Michael  Mcestlin,  and 
in  a short  time  made  a very  uncommon  pro- 
gress in  the  different  branches  of  mathematical 
learning.  In  the  following  year  he  applied  to 
the  study  of  divinity,  and  by  several  Si  rmons 
which  he  preached,  afforded  sufficient  proof, 
that  he  would  have  excelled  in  the  office  of 
the  ministry,  had  he  continued  to  exercise  it. 
But  his  predominant  inclination  was  for  the 
mathematics,  to  which  he  devoted  his  whole 
attention,  and  acquired  so  high  a reputation 
for  his  skill  in  that  science,  that,  in  the  year 
1 594,  he  was  invited  to  Gratz,  in  Styria,  to  fill 
the  mathematical  chair  in  the  university  of 
that  city.  From  this  time  astronomy  became 
the  chief  object  of  his  attention,  in  which  he 
made  most  important  discoveries  relative  to 
the  great  laws  of  the  planetary  motions  ; of 
Which,  as  he  stands  at  the  head  as  it  were  of 
modern  reformed  astronomy,  we  shall  give  a 
pretty  large  account,  chiefly  taken  from  the 
words  of  that  great  mathematician  Colin. 
Maclaurin,  after  having  briefly  detailed  the 
occurrences  in  his  life.  In  the  year  1596, 
Kepler  married  a lady  of  a noble  family  ; and 
two  years  afterwards  was  driven  from  Gratz, 
by  persecution  on  account  of  his  re  igion, 
though  he  was  soon  recalled  by  the  states  of 
Styria.  That  country,  however,  being* not 
long  afterwards  involved  in  the  calamities  of 
war,  he  found  it  necessary  to  look  out  for  some 
more  safe  and  tranquil  place  of  residence  than 
Gratz.  While  he  was  thus  circumstanced,  he 
was  strongly  urged  to  settle  in  Bohemia,  by 
Tycho  Brahe,  who  had  been  furnished  by  the 
emperor  Rodolph  with  every  necessary  requi- 
site for  the  prosecution  of  his  astronomical 
studies,  and  was  very  desirous  of  haying 
Kepler  for  an  assistant.  The  repeated  letters 
which  Tycho  wrote  on  this  subject,  and  his 
promise  to  introduce  Kepler  to  the  emperor,  at 
length  prevailed  upon  our  professor  to  resign 
his  post  in  the  university,  and  to  remove  with 
his  family  and  library  to  Bohemia,  in  the  year 
1600. 

During  Kepler’s  journey  towards  that  coun- 
try, he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  attacked 
by  a quartan  ague,  which  afflicted  him  tor 
seven  or  eight  months,  and  incapacitated  him 
so  long  for  much  of  the  assistance  which  he 
would  otherwise  have  rendered  to  Tycho. 
Kepler  was  also  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct 
of  Tycho  towards  him,  which  he  considered  to 
be  unfriendly  on  some  particular  occasion 
when  the  latter  might  liave  been  serviceable  to 
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his  family ; and  he  complained  of  Tycho’s 
reservedness,  in  not  communicating  to  him  all 
his  discoveries  and  improvements.  And  as 
Tycho  died  in  1601,  the  shortness  of  the  inter- 
course between  these  two  great  men,  together 
with  the  circumstances  above  mentioned,  pre- 
cluded Kepler  from  being  very  useful  to 
Tycho,  as  well  as  from  receiving  any  consi- 
derable advantage  under  him.  Before  his 
death,  however,  Tycho  fulfilled  his  promise  of 
introducing  Kepler  to  the  emperor  Rodolph, 
who  gave  him  a very  favourable  reception,  and 
appointed  him  his  mathematician  •,  but  he  en- 
gaged him  at  the  same  time  to  continue  his 
assistance  to  Tycho  as  an  arithmetician.  This 
title,  of  mathematician  to  his  imperial  majesty, 
Kepler  possessed  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  not  only  under  the  reign  of  Rodolph,  but 
those  of  his  successors  Matthias  and  Ferdinand; 
and  he  reflected  honour' upon  it,  by  the  in- 
creasing reputation  which  he  acquired  from 
the  numerous  productions  of  his  active  genius. 
Upon  the  death  of  Tycho,  the  emperor  Ro- 
dolph ordered  him  to  complete  the  tables  begun 
by  that  great  man,  which  were  to  be  called 
“ the  Rodolphine  Tables.”  “To  this  work,” 
says  Gassendi,  “ he  applied  himself  vigorously: 
but  such  difficulties  arose  in  a short  time, 
partly  from  the  nature  of  the  work,  and  partly 
from  the  delay  of  the  treasurers,  that  the  tables 
were  not  completed  and  published  till  the  year 
1627.  He  complained,  that  from  the  year 
1602  and  1603  he  was  looked  upon  by  the 
treasurers  with  a very  invidious  eye ; and  when 
in  1609  he  had  published  a noble  specimen  of 
the  work,  and  the  emperor  Rodolph  had  given 
orders,  that  besides  the  expence  of  the  edition, 
he  should  immediately  be  paid  the  arrears  of 
his  pension,  which,  he  said,  amounted  to  two 
thousand  crowns,  and  likewise  two  thousand 
more  ; yet,  he  complained,  that  it  was  not  till 
two  years  afterwards,  that  the  generous  orders 
of  Rodolph  in  his  favour  were  executed,  and 
that  he  in  vain  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
Silesian  and  imperial  chamber.”  Kepler  met 
with  similar  discouragement  from  the  trea- 
surers under  the  emperor  Matthias,  as  from 
those  of  Rodolph  ; till  at  length  the  emperor 
gave  him  a fixed  settlement  at  Lintz,  and  ap- 
pointed him  a salary  from  the  states  of  Upper 
Austria,  which  was  paid  for  sixteen  years. 
But  the  imperial  treasurers  were  still  irregular 
and  deficient  in  their  supplies  for  completing 
the  edition  of  Tycho’s  Tables;  and  Kepler’s 
complaints  of  tbeir  conduct  continued  after  the 
year  1619,  when  the  emperor  Matthias  was 
succeeded  by  Ferdinand,  and  likewise  after 


1621,  when  he  published  the  theoretical  part 
of  the  Copernican  doctrine,  according  to  which 
the  tables  were  to  be  deduced  ; until  the  good 
emperor,  though  his  own  affairs  were  in  an 
unsettled  state,  commanded  that  all  arrears 
should  be  paid  oih*  and  that  the  necessary  ex- 
pences  for  finishing  the  edition  of  the  work 
should  be  furnished  to  him.  Having  published 
that  work,  in  1627,  about  two  years  after- 
wards, with  the  emperor’s  leave,  he  went  to 
reside  at  Sagan  in  Silesia,  where  he  suffered 
inconvenience  from  again  experiencing  want 
of  punctuality  in  the  payment  of  his  pension. 
This  circumstance  obliged  him  to  take  a 
journey  to  Ratisbon,  in  1630,  to  solicit  for  the 
arrears  which  were  due  to  him ; and  there  he 
was  seized  with  a violent  fever,  brought  upon 
him,  it  is  said,  by  too  hard  riding,  to  which  he 
fell  a victim  in  the  month  of  November,  when 
he  was  nearly  fifty-nine  years  of  age. 

To  this  sagacious'  mathematician  we  owe  the 

discovery  of  the  true  figure  of  the  orbits,  and 

the  proportions  of  the  motions  of  the  solar 

system  ; but  the  philosophical  improvement  of 

these  phenomena  was  reserved  for  sir  Isaac 

Newton.  Kepler  had  a particular  passion  for 

finding  analogies  and  harmonies  in  nature, 

after  the  manner  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  Pla- 

tonists ; and  to  this  disposition  we  owe  such 

valuable  disscoveries  as  are  more  than  suffi- 
/ 

cient  to  excuse  his  conceits.  Three  things,  he 
tells  us,  he  anxiously  sought  to  find  the  reason 
of  from  his  early  youth  : why  the  planets  were 
six  in  number,  why  the  dimensions  of  their 
orbits  were  such  as  Copernicus  had  described 
from  observations,  and  what  was  the  analogy 
or  law  of  their  revolutions.  He  sought  for  the 
reasons  of  the  first  two  of  these  in  the  proper- 
ties of  numbers  and  plane  figures,  without 
success.  But  at  length  reflecting  that  while 
the  plane  regular  figures  may  be  infinite  in 
number,  the  ordinate  and  regular  solids  are  five 
only,  as  Euclid  had  long  ago  demonstrated  ; he 
imagined  that  certain  mysteries  in  nature 
might  correspond  with  this  remarkable  limita- 
tion inherent  in  the  essences  of  things;  the 
rather  that  he  found  the  Pythagoreans  had 
made  great  use  of  those  five  regular  solids  in 
their  philosophy.  He  therefore  endeavoured 
to  find  some  relation  between  the  dimensions 
of  those  solids  and  the  intervals  of  the  planetary 
spheres;  and  imagining  that  a cube  inscribed, 
in  the  sphere  of  Saturn  would  touch  by  its 
six  planes  the  sphere  of  Jupiter,  and  that  the 
other  four  regular  solids  in  like  manner  fitted 
the  intervals  that  are  betwixt  the  spheres  of  the 
other  planets  ; he  became  persuaded  that  this 
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v/as  the  true  reason  why  the  primary  planets 
were  precisely  six  in  number,  and  that  the 
Author  of  the  world  had  determined  their 
distances  from  the  sun,  the  centre  of  the 
system,  from  a regard  to  this  -analogy.  Being 
thus  possessed,  as  he  thought,  of  the  grand 
secret  of  the  Pythagoreans,  and  being  mightily 
pleased  with  his  discovery,  he  published  it  in 
1596,  under  the  title  of  “Mysterium  Cosmo- 
grnphicum ;”  and  was  for  some  time  so  charmed 
with  it,  that  he  declared  he  would  not  give  up 
the  honour  of  having  invented  what  was  con- 
tained in  that  bock  for  the  electorate  of  Saxony. 

Kepler  sent  a copy  of  this  book  to  Tycho 
Brahe,  who  did  not  approve  of  those  abstract 
speculations  concerning  the  system  of  the 
world,  but  wrote  to  Kepler,  first  to  lay  a solid 
foundation  in  observations,  and  then,  by  ascend- 
ing from  them,  to  strive  to  come  at  the  causes 
of  things.  After  the  death  of  Tycho,  Kep- 
ler made  many  important  discoveries  from 
his  observations,  as  well  as  his  own.  Pie 
found  that  astronomers  had  erred  from  the  first 
rise  of  the  science,  in  ascribing  always  circular 
orbits  and  uniform  motions  to  the  planets;  that, 
on  the  contrary,  each  of  them  moves  in  an 
ellipsis,  which  h2S  one  of  its  foci  in  the  sun  : 
that  the  motion  of  each  is  really  unequable, 
and  varies  so,  that  a ray  supposed  to  be  always 
drawn  from  the.  planet  to  the  sun  describes 
equal  areas  in  equal  times.  It  was  some  years 
later  before  he  discovered  the  analogy  there  is 
between  the  distances  of  the  several  planets 
from  the  sun,  and  the  periods  in  which  they 
complete  their  revolutions.  He  easily  saw 
that  the  higher  planets  not  only  moved  in 
greater  circles,  but  also  more  slowly  than  the 
nearer  ones;  so  that,  on  a double  account, 
their  periodic  times  were  greater.  Saturn,  for 
example,  revolves  at  a distance  from  the  sun 
nine  times  and  a half  greater  than  the  earth’s 
distance  from  it ; and  the  circle  described  by 
Saturn  is  in  the  same  proportion:  but,  as  the 
earth  revolves  in  one  year,  so,  iPtheir  veloci- 
ties were  equal,  Saturn  ought  to  revolve  in 
nine  years  and  a half ; whereas  the  periodic 
time  of  Saturn  is  above  twenty-nine  years. 
The  periodic  times  of  the  planets  increase, 
therefore,  in  a greater  proportion  than  their 
distances  from  the  sun  ; but  yet  not  in  so  great 
a proportion  as  the  squares  of  those  distances  : 
for  if  that  were  the  law  of  their  motions  (the 
square  of  9I  being  90^),  the  periodic  time  of 
Saturn  ought  to  be  above  90  years.  A mean 
proportion  between  that  of  the  distances  of  the 
planets,  and  that  of  the  squares  of  those  di- 
stances, is  the  true  proportion  of  tthe  periodic 


times  ; as  the  mean  between  g|-  and  its  square 
90J  gives  the  periodic  time  of  Saturn  in  years. 
Kepler,  after  having  committed  several  mistakes 
in  determining  this  analogy,  hit  upon  it  at  last. 
May  15th,  1618  ; for  he  is  so  exact  as  to  men- 
tion the  precise  day  when  he  found,  “ that  the 
squares  of  the  periodic  times  were  always  in 
the  same  proportion  as  the  cubes  of  their 
mean  distances  from  the  sun.” 

When  Kepler  saw,  according’  to  better 
observations,  that  his  disposition  of  the  five 
regular  solids  among  the  planetary  spheres 
was  not  agreeable  to  the  intervals  between 
their  orbits,  he  endeavoured  to  discover  other 
schemes  of  harmony.  Tor  this  purpose,  he 
compared  the  motions  of  the  same  planet  at  its 
greatest  and  least  distances,  and  of  the  different 
planets  in  their  different  orbits,  as  they  would 
appear  viewed  from  the  sun;  and  here  he 
fancied  that  he  had  found  a similitude  to  the 
divisions  of  the  octave  in  music.  These  were 
the  dreams  of  this  great  man,  of  which  he 
was  so  fond,  that,  hearing  of  the  discovery 
of  four  .new  planets  (the  satellites  of  Jupiter) 
by  Galileo,  he  owns  that  his  first  reflections 
were  from  a concern  how  he  could  save  his 
favourite  scheme,  which  was  threatened  by 
this  addition  to  the  number  of  the  planets. 
The  same  attachment  led  him  into  a wrong 
judgment  concerning  the  sphere  of  the  fixed 
stars : for  being  obliged,  by  his  doctrine,  to 
allow  a vast  superiority  to  the  sun  in  the 
universe,  he  restrains  the  fixed  stars  within 
very  narrow  limits.  Nor  did  he  consider  them 
as  suns,  placed  in  the  centres  of  their  seyeral 
systems,  having  planets  revolving  round  them ; 
as  the  other  followers  of  Copernicus  have 
concluded  them  to  be,  from  their  having  light 
in  themselves,  from  their  immense  distances, 
and  from  the  analogy  of  nature.  Not  con- 
tented with  these  ^harmonies,  which  he  had 
learned  from  the  observations  of  Tycho,  he 
gave  himself  the  liberty  to  imagine  several 
other  analogies,  which  have  no  foundation  in 
nature,  and  are  overthrown  by  the  best  observ- 
ations. Thus  from  the  opinions  of  Kepler, 
though  most  justly  admired,  we  are  taught  the 
danger  of  espousing  principles,  or  hypotheses, 
borrowed  from  abstract  sciences,  and  of  apply- 
ing them,  with  such  freedom,  to  natural  en- 
quiries. 

A more  recent  instance  of  this  fondness  for 
discovering  analogies  between  matters  of  ab- 
stract speculation,  and  the  constitution  of  na- 
ture, we  find  in  Huygens,  one  of  the  greatest 
geometricians  and  astronomers  produced  in 
any  age.  When  he  had  discovered  that  satel- 
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]ite  of  Satrnn,  which  from  him  is  still  called 
the  Iiuygei  ian  satellite,  this,  with  our  moon, 
and  the  four  satellites  of  Jupiter,  completed  the 
number  of  six  secondary  planets  then  disco- 
vered in  the  system  : and  because  the  number 
of  primary  planets  was  also  six,  and  this  num- 
ber is  called  by  mathematicians  a perfect  num- 
ber (being  equal  to  the  sum  of  its  aliquot  parts, 
i,  2,  3,)  Huygens  was  hence  induced  to  believe 
that  the  number  of  the  planets  was  complete, 
and  that  it  w'as  in  vain  to  look  for  any  more. 
This  is  not  mentioned  to  lessen  the  credit  of 
this  great  man,  who  never,  perhaps,  reasoned  in 
such  a manner  on  any  other  occasion;  but  only 
to  shew,  by  another  instance,  how  ill-grounded 
reasonings  of  this  kind  have  always  proved. 
For,  not  long  afterwards,  the  celebrated  Cassini 
discovered  four  more  satellites  about  Saturn ; 
mot  to  mention  the  two  more  that  have  been 
discovered  to  revolve  round  that  planet  by 
Dr.  Herschel,  with  another  new  primary  planet 
and  its  two  satellites,  or  the  primary  planets 
discovered  by  M.  M.  Piazzi  and  Olbers,  be- 
sides many  others,  primary  and  secondary,  yet 
unknown,  which  possibly  may  belong  to  our 
system.  The  same  Cassini  having  found  that 
the  analogy  discovered  by  Kepler,  between  the 
periodic  times  and  the  distances  from  the 
centre,  takes'  place  in  the  lesser  systems  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  as  well  as  in  the  great 
solar  system  ; his  observations  overturned  that 
groundless  analogy  which  had  been  imagined 
between  the  number  of  the  planets,  both  pri- 
mary and  secondary,  and  the  number  six  ; but 
established,  at  the  same  time,  that  harmony  in 
in  their  motions,  which  afterwards  was  shewn 
to  flow  from  one  real  principle  extended  over 
the  universe. 

Kepler’s  great  sagacity,  and  continued  me- 
ditations on  the  planetary  motions,  suggested 
to  him  some  views  of  the  true  principles  from 
which  these  motions  flow.  In  the  preface  to 
his  commentaries  on  the  planet  Mars,  he  speaks 
of  gravity  as  of  a power  that  was  mutual  be- 
tween bodies,  and  tells  us,  that  the  earth  and 
moon  tend  towards  each  other,  and  would 
meet  in  a point,  so  many  times  nearer  to  the 
earth  than  to  the  moon,  as  the  earth  is  greater 
than  the  moon,  if  their  motions  did  not  hinder 
it.  He  adds,  that  the  tides  arise  from  the 
gravity  of  the  waters  towards  the  moon.  But 
not  having  notions  sufficiently  just  of  the  laws 
of  motion,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  able 
to  make  the  best  use  of  these  thoughts  ; nor 
does  it  appear  that  he  adhered  to  them  steadily, 
since  in  his  Epitome  of  Astronomy,  published 
many  years  afterwards,  he  proposes  a physical 


account  of  the  planetary  motions,  derived  front 
different  principles.  Fie  supposes,  in  that 
treatise,  that  the  motion  of  the  sun  on  his 
axis  is  preserved  by  some  inherent  vital  prin- 
ciple ; that  a certain  virtue,  or  immaterial 
image  of  the  sun,  is  diffused  with  his  rays  into 
the  ambient  spaces,  and,  revolving  with  the 
body  of  the  sun  on  his  axis,  takes  hold  of  the 
planets,  and  carries  them  along  with  it  in  the 
same  direction;  like  as  a loadstone  turned 
round  near  a magnetic  needle  makes  it  turn 
round  at  the  same  time.  The  planet,  accord- 
ing to  him,  by  its  inertia,  endeavours  to  con- 
tinue in  its  place,  and  the  action  of  the  sun’s 
image  and  this  inertia  are  in  a perpetual 
struggle . He  adds,  that  this  action  of  the  sun, 
like  his  light,  decreases  as  the  distance  in- 
creases; and  therefore  moves  the  same  planet 
with  greater  celerity  when  nearer  the  sun, 
than  at  a greater  distance.  To  account  for 
the  planet’s  approaching  towards  the  sun  as  it 
descends  from  the  aphelion  to  the  perihelion, 
and  receding  from  the  sun  while  it  ascends  to 
the  aphelion  again,  he  supposes  that  the  sun 
attracts  one  part  of  each  planet,  and  repels  the 
opposite  part ; and  that  the  part  which  is  at- 
tracted is  turned  towards  the  sun  in  the  de- 
scent, and  that  the  other  part  is  towards  the 
sun  in  the  ascent.  By  suppositions  of  this 
kind,  he  endeavoured  to  account  for  all  the 
other  varieties  of  the  celestial  motions. 

Now,  however,  when  the  laws  of  motion 
are  better  known  than  in  Kepler’s  time,  it  is 
easy  to  shew  the  fallacy  of  every  part  of  this 
account  of  the  planetary  motions.  The  planet 
does  not  endeavour  to  stop  in  consequence  of 
its  inertia,  but  to  preserve  its  motion  in  a 
right  line.  An  attractive  force  makes  it  de- 
scend from  the  aphelion  to  the  perihelion  in  a 
curve  concave  towards  the  sun  : but  the  re- 
pelling force,  which  he  supposed  to  begin  at 
the  perihelion,  would  cause  it  to  ascend  in  a 
figure  convex  to  the  sun.  When  we  come  to 
mention  the  discoveries  of  Newton,  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  shew,  how  an  attraction  or 
gravitation  towards  the  sun  alone  produces  the 
effe£ts,  which,  according  to  Kepler,  required 
both  an  attractive  and  repelling  force  ; and  that 
the  virtue  which  he  ascribed  to  the  sun’s 
image,  propagated  into  the  planetary  regions, 
is  unnecessary,  as  it  would  be  of  no  use  for  this 
effect,  though  it  were  admitted.  For  now  his 
own  prophecy,  with  which  he  concluded  his 
Epitome  of  Astronomy,  is  verified;  where  he 
tells  us,  that  “ the  discovery  of  such  things  was 
reserved  for  the  succeeding  age,  when  the 
Author  of  Nature  would  be  pleased  to  reveal 
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those  mysteries.”  The  following  is  a list  of 
the  principal  works  of  this  great  man,  Jn 
the  order  of  their  appearance:  “ Prodromus  Dis- 
sertationum  Cosmographicarum,”  4to.  with  the 
title  also  of  “ Mysterium  Cosmographicum,” 
of  which  we  have  already  made  mention ; 
“ Paralipomena  ad  Vitellionem,  quibus  Astro- 
nomic Pars  optica  traditur,”  1604,  qto.  •,  “ De 
Stella  nova  in  pede  Serpentarii,”  1606,  4to.  ; 
“ Astronomia  nova,  seu  Physica  caelestis,  tra- 
dita  Commentariis  de  Motibus  Stellas  Martis, 
ex  Observationibus  Tyconis  Brahei,”  1609, 
folio ; “ Dissertationes  cum  Nuncio  sidereo 
Galilei,”  1610;  “De  Cometis, libri  tres,”»i6i  1, 
4to. ; “ Ephemerides  Novae,”  from  1617  to 
1620;  “Epitome  Astronomiae  Copernicanae,” 
in  two  vols.  8vo.  vol.  I.  published  in  1618,  and 
vol.  II.  in  1622  ; “ Harmonices  Mundi,  lib.  V.” 
1619,  4to.  ; “ Chilias  Logarithmorum  in 
totidem  numeros  rotundos,”  1624,410.;  “Sup- 
plementum  Chiliadis,  &c.”  1625,410.;  “Ta- 
bulae Rodolphinae,”  1627,  f°lio  > “ De  Jesu 
Christi  Servatoris  anno  natalitio  “ Eclogae 
Chronicae  de  Tempore  Herodis,  Herodiad- 
umque,  &c;”  and  “Nova  Stereometria  Do- 
liolum  Vinariorum,  See.”  Besides  these,  he 
was  the  author  of  several  other  pieces  belong- 
ing to  chronology,  the  geometry  of  solids, 
and  trigonometry,  and  a treatise  of  dioptrics, 
which  was  excellent  for  that  time.  Gassendi 
Vit.  Tychonis  Brahei , lib.  v.  and  vi.  Bayle. 
Moreri.  Maclaurin' s Account  of  Newton's  Phi- 
losophical Discoveries , book  i.  chap.  3.  Hutton's 
Math.  Diet. — M. 

KERKHERDERE,  John  Gerard,  a 
learned  professor  of  the  university  of  Louvain 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  born  at  the 
town  of  Fauquemont,  not  far  from  Maestricht, 
about  the  year  1678.  He  pursued  his  acade- 
mical studies  at  Louvain  ; and  afterwards  dis- 
tinguished himself  during  several  years,  as  a 
professor  of  the  belles-lettres  and  of  history  in 
that  university.  In  the  year  1708,  he  was 
appointed  historiographer  to  the  emperor 
Joseph  I.  and  died  in  the  year  1738.  He  was 
the  author  of  “Systema  Apocalypticum,”  1708, 
i2mo.  which  was  only  preliminary  to  a larger 
treatise,  published  in  1727,  i2mo.  entitled, 
“De  Monarchia  RomsePaganae  secundum  Con- 
cordiam  inter  S.  S.  Prophetas  Danielem  et 
Joannem,”  &c. ; and  “ Prodromus  Danielicus, 
sive  novi  Conatus  historici,  critici,  in  celebe- 
rimas  Difficultates  Historic  veteris  Testa- 
menti,”  &c.  1711,  i2mo.  ; both  which  pieces 
are  said  to  be  distinguished  by  profound  eru- 
dition and  great  critical  acumen,  and  to  throw 
light  on  many  obscure  passages  in  the  scrip- 
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tures,  relating  to  history,  chronology,  and  geo- 
graphy. He  was  also  the  author  of  a “ Gram- 
matica  Latina,”  1706,  i2mo,  which  though 
short,  is  said  to  possess  greater  merit  than  the 
mass  of  more  voluminous  grammars  ; of  a 
great  number  of  Latin  poems  ; and  of  a vo* 
lume  of  dissertations  illustrative  of  scripture 
history,  & c.  1731,  ljmo.  In  one  of  these 
dissertations,  “ De  situ  Paradisi  terrestris,”  he 
places  Paradise  a little  above  Babylon,  making 
the  western  branch  of  the  Euphrates  the  pison, 
and  the  eastern  branch  the  gihon  of  the  scrip- 
tures ; which,  perhaps,  is  as  probable  as  most 
of  the  other  hypotheses  of  learned  men  con- 
cerning this  point.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

KERSEY,  John,  an  able  English  mathe- 
matician and  philologist,  who  flourished  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Though  we  have 
not  been  successful  in  our  endeavours  to  ob- 
tain some  particulars  of  his  life,  he  is  entitled 
to  have  his  name  inscribed  on  the  list  of  men 
of  science  and  literature,  on  account  of  his 
being  the  author  of  “ Elements  of  Algebra,” 
1673,  in  two  vols.  folio,  which  is  a very  ample 
and  complete  work,  containing  a full  expla- 
nation of  Diophantus’s  problems ; and  also  of 
“ Dictionarium  Anglo-Britannicum,  or  a Ge- 
neral English  Dictionary,”  1708,  8vo.  Hutton's 
Math.  Diet.  art.  Algebra.- — M. 

KETTLE  WELL,  John,  a pious  and  worthy 
English  divine  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
born  at  Brompton,  in  the  parish  of  North- 
Allerton,  in  the  county  of  York,  in  the  year 
1653.  He  was  instructed  in  classical  learning 
at  the  free-school  of  North-Allerton  ; and  in 
1670,  was  entered  a servitor  at  St.  Edmund- 
hall,  in  the  university  of  Oxford.  Here  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  diligence,  regu- 
larity, and  modesty,  and  in  the  year  1674  wa* 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  During  the 
following  year,  through  the  interest  of  his 
leafrned  countryman  Mr.  George  Hickes,  he 
was  chosen  a fellow  of  Lincoln-college,  and 
became  eminent  as  a tutor  in  that  society.  He 
took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1677  ; and  enter- 
ing afterwards  into  holy  orders,  he  became 
celebrated  for  his  useful  and  instructive  mode 
of  preaching,  and  also  his  uncommon  know- 
ledge of  divinity.  In  the  year  1681,  he  pub- 
lished his  “ Measures  of  Christian  Obedience, 
&c.  for  the  promotion  of  Piety  and  Peace  of 
troubled  Consciences,”  4to.  which  met  with 
a very  favourable  reception  from  the  public, 
and  procured  the  author  a high  degree  of  reput- 
ation both  as  a practical  writer  and  religious 
casuist.  This  work  was  dedicated  to  Dr/ 
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Compton,  bishop  of  London,  by  the  advice  of 
Dr.  Hickes,  in  the  hopes  that  it  might  prove 
introductory  to  the  author’s  settlement  in  the 
metropolis ; but  when  that  prelate  took  an 
active  part  in  the  measures,  which  terminated 
in  the  abdication  of  James  II.  Mr.  Kettle- 
well  ordered  the  dedication  to  be  erased  from 
all  the  copies  of  the  work  which  were  then 
unsold,  and  directed  that  it  should  be  omitted 
in  future  editions.  In  the  mean  time,  the  im- 
pression which  this  work  made  induced'  the 
old  countess  of  Bedford,  mother  of  the  cele- 
brated William  lord  Russel,  to  appoint  him  one 
of  her  domestic  chaplains  ; and  it  also  pro- 
cured him  the  patronage  of  Simon  lord  Digby, 
who,  in  1 632,  presented  him  to  the  vicarage  of 
Coleshill  in  W arwickshire.  On  this  living  he 
resided,  in  the  diligent  and  zealous  discharge  of 
his 'pastoral  duties,  and  universally  esteemed 
and  respected,  till  the  year  1693,  when  he 
was  deprived  for  refusing  to  take  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy  to  king  "William  and 
queen  Mary.  After  his  deprivation,  he  re- 
moved with  his  wife,  whom  he  had  married  in 
1685, t0  London ; where  he  continued  to  write 
and  publish  several  religious  works,  as  he  had 
done  during  his  residence  at  Coleshill,  together 
with  some  treatises  in  defence  of  the  cause  of 
the  nonjurors.  In  this  city,  he  chiefly  asso- 
ciated with  gentlemen  who  entertained  similar 
sentiments  with  himself ; and  was  particularly 
happy  in  the  friendship  and.  intimacy  of  the 
good  and  pious  Mr.  Robert  Nelson,  with 
whom  he  concerted  “ a model  of  a fund  of 
charity  for  the  needy  suffering  {i.  e.  nonjuring) 
clergy.”  Having  been,  from  his  infancy,  of  a 
tender  and  delicate  habit  of  body,  and  inclinable 
to  a consumption,  he  was  at  length  attacked  by 
that  disease,  and  was  carried  off  by  it  in  1695, 
when  only  in  his  forty-second  year.  His  friend 
Mr.  Nelson  has  pronounced  this  eulogium  on 
his  character  : “lie  was  learned  without  pride; 
wise  and  judicious  without  cunning  ; he  served 
at  the  altar  without  either  covetousness  or  am- 
bition ; he  was  devout  without  affectation  ; 
sincerely  religious  without  moroseness  ; cour- 
teous and  affable  without  flattery  or  mean  com- 
pliances; just  without  rigour;  charitable  with- 
out vanity  ; and  heartily  .zealous  for  the  interest 
of  religion  without  faction.”  His  numerous 
publications,  which  are  particularized  in  our 
authorities,  were  printed  in  a collective  form, 
in  1718,  in  two  vols.  folio.  Bigg.  Brit.  Gen. 
Diet.— M. 

KEYSLER,  John  George,  F. R.S.  a cele- 
brated traveller,  was  born  at  Thurnau,  in  the 
county  of  Giech,  in  1683.  He  reseived  a good 


education,  for  which  he  was  much  indebted  tc. 
the  care  of  his  mother,,  a sister. of  M.  Kuhnel, 
member  of  his  Britannic  majesty’s  council  in 
Hanover.  Young  Keysler  soon  manifested  a 
strong  attachment  to  the  sciences,  and  he  had, 
the  advantage  of  being  placed  under  the  tuition, 
of  the  ablest  masters.  After  some  years  spent 
in  laying  the  grounds  of  his  education,  he  was 
entered  at  the  university  of  Halle,  where  he 
studied  jurisprudence,  without  neglecting  the 
other  branches  of  academical  instruction.  His 
close  application  deranged  his  health,  but  it. 
was  soon  restored  upon  his  return  to  his  native 
place.  He  had  not  long  remained  at  home,' 
when  ?ie  was  invited  to  superintend  the  educa- 
tion of  Charles  Maximilian  and  Christian 
Charles,  counts  of  Giech-Bjachau,  with  whom 
he  repaired  to  Halle  in  17x7,  and  then  accom- 
panied them  on  their  travels  ; an  employment 
highly  gratifying  to  him,  as  it  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  foreign  countries.  He 
first  proceeded  to  Utrecht,  where  he  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  the  celebrated  Roland; 
who  soon  discerning  in  his  young  friend  a taste 
and  talents  capable  to  produce  something  o£ 
importance,  he  recommended  to  his  attention 
the  immense  field  of  German  antiquities,  as. 
yet  almost  untouched.  Through  his  encou- 
ragement, Keysler  formed  the  resolution  of  un- 
dertaking something  systematic  on  the  anti- 
quities of  Germany,  and  the  origin  of  its  inha- 
bitants. A specimen  which  he  published  in., 
regard  to  the  Celts  was  favourably  received,, 
anil  afforded  a strong  proof  of  his  diligence  and 
erudition.  From  Utrecht  he  went  with  his 
pupils  to  the  principal  towns  of  Germany  and 
the  Low  Countries,  collecting,  as  they  oc- 
curred, materials  for  his  intended  work.  With- 
out suffering  his  time  to  be  occupied  with  those 
trifles  which  engage  the  attention  of  travellers 
in  general,  he  employed  himself  chiefly  in 
visiting  the  most  remarkable  libraries,  and  fre- 
quenting the  society  of  the  learned,  of  whom 
Baudelot  and  Montfaucon  in  particular  shewed 
him  every  mark  of  esteem  and  respect.  About, 
this  time  a Celtic  monument  bad  been  dis- 
covered at  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  which  the: 
learned  were  busy  in  explaining.  Keysler  ex- 
amined it  also ; and  his  conjectures  respecting 
it.  are  far  superior  to  the  greater  part  of  those 
which  were  offered.  In  consequence  of  the 
great  reputation  which  Keysler  had  acquired  in 
his  first  tour,  M.  Bernstorff,  minister  of  his 
Britannic  majesty  in  Hanover,  an  enlightened 
statesman,  and  a decided  patron  of  letters,  en- 
gaged him  as  travelling  tutor  to  his  two  sons. 
After  remaining  two  years  in  Hanover,  ,hc  ob-» 
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tained  permission,  in  1718,  to  visit  England  for 
~his  own  improvement.  At  London  and  Ox- 
ford he  met  with  that  reception  which  he  de- 
served ; but  nothing  was  so  flattering  to  him  as 
the  honour  he  had  of  being  elected  a fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society.  The  paper  on  account 
of  which  he  received  this  mark  of  distinction 
was  his  ingenious  dissertation,  “ De  Dea 
Nehelenia,  numine  Wallachiorum  topico.”  He 
wrote  also  some  curious  observations  on  that 
stupendous  monument  on  Salisbury  plain, 
known  by  the  name  of  Stonehenge  ; and  a dis- 
sertation on  the  consecrated  gui  or  misletoe  of 
the  Druids:  the  latter  of  which  was  dedicated 
to  his  intimate  friend  James  Douglas,  M.  D. 
On  his  return  to  Hanover  in  17  20,  he  published 
his  immortal  work,  entitled,  “ Antiquitates  se- 
lects Septentrionales  et  Celticte,”  in  which  the 
author  is  exceedingly  happy  in  solving  a great 
number  of  difficulties  never  before  sufficiently 
explained.  This  work  bears  evident  marks  of 
being  written  by  a man  who  does  not  regulate 
his  ideas  by  those  of  ethers,  and  who  at  the 
same  time  is  neither  fond  of  novelties  nor 
wedded  to  imaginary  systems.  In  1727,  Key- 
tier’s  pupils,  who  continued  under  his  care 
more  than  ten  years,  accompanied  him  to 
Tubingen;  and  in  1729  they  began  their  travels, 
which  comprised  the  whole  of  Germany,  Swis- 
•serland,  Italy,  Hungary,  France,  England,  and 
Holland.  The  distinguished  name  of  Bern- 
-storff  procured  them  free  access  to  every  thing 
worthy  of  notice,  and  Keysler  was  thus  enabled 
to  derive  from  his  travels  all  the  advantages 
which  he  wished  and  expected.  In  the  course 
of  this  tour  M.  Keysler  had  many  advantageous 
offers  made  to  him,  which  his  attachment  to 
his  pupils  induced  him  to  decline.  He  accom- 
panied the  younger  of  these  gentlemen  to  the 
court  of  Copenhagen  (see  the  art.  Bemstorff',) 
thence  to  Ratisbon,  and  then  returned  to  the 
elder.  These  noble  and  generous  patrons 
made  a provision  for  their  tutor,  suitable  to  the 
-obligations  they  were  under  to  him  ; they  en- 
trusted him  at  the  same  time  with  their  valuable 
Library,  their  collection  of  medals  and  natural 
•curiosities,  and  even  gave  him  the  chief  ma- 
nagement of  their  domestic  concerns.  hi. 
Keysler  in  the  course  of  his  travels  had  made  a 
•valuable  collection  of  books,  amidst  which  he 
spent  the  most  agreeable  moments  of  his  life. 
He  had  also  a collection  of  curiosities  acquired 
at  a great  expence,  and  a prodigious  number 
of  bracteati,  urns,  and  other  antiques,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  he  has  described.  To 
this  valuable  collection  he  added,  by  purchase, 
that  of  M.  Eckard  ; and.  to  prevent  the  whole 


from  being  dispersed,  he  destined  it  after  his 
death  to  be  added  to  that  of  M.  Bemstorff. 
Keysler  was  of  a communicative  disposition, 
and  ready  to  assist  in  their  literary  labours  all 
those  who  stood  in  need  of  his  advice  ; of  this 
he  gave  proofs  on  various  occasions.  He  was 
of  great  service  in  particular  to  M.  Eckard, 
when  about  to  publish  his  German  Antiqui- 
ties, after  the  model  of  the  Thesaurus  Antiqui- 
tatum  Gnecarum  et  Romanarum,  by  Graevius 
and  Gronovius.  The  prospectus  of  this  work 
appeared  in  1720,  but  unfortunately  it  was 
never  printed.  In  1728,  when  M.  Jnrk  re- 
printed the  work  of  Schedius  on  the  German 
deities,  Keysler  not  only  corrected  it,  but  fur- 
nished him  with  considerable  additions,  and 
subjoined  an  ingenious  dissertation,  “ DeCultu 
Solis.”  Mr.  Ritler,  professor  at  Ilfeld,  was 
under  great  obligations  also  to  our  traveller, 
and  he  acknowledged  them  in  several  parts  of 
his  work  entitled  “ Oryctographia  Calenber- 
gica.”  Keysler  displayed  great  moderation 
and  command  of  temper  in  his  conduct  towards 
some  of  the  learned  by  whom  he  was  attacked; 
and  shewed  an  aversion  to  enter  into  literary- 
disputes,  which  in  general  are  attended  with 
neither  honour  nor  advantage  to  those  who 
engage  in  them.  Keysler,  after  his  return 
from  his 'travels,  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  retirement,  declining  all  public  em- 
ployment, and  keeping  himself  single,  that  th« 
charge  of  a family  might  not  impede  him  in  his 
literary  pursuits.  He  had  for  some  time  beers 
troubled  with  an  asthma,  but  his  friends  did 
not  Imagine  that  it  would  so  soon  have  proved 
fatal.  He  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  on  the 
twenty-first  of  June,  1743,  at  Stentenbourg, 
an  estate  belonging  to  M.  Bemstorff.  His 
H Travels,”  which  contain  an  abundance  of 
curious  matter,  were  translated  into  English 
from  the  second  German  edition,  and  pub- 
lished in  four  vols.  4to.  Loud.  175 6. — J. 

KHALEKAN  (Ebn),  dr  Ben  Khale- 
kan,  surnamed,  About  Abbas  Schamscddin 
Ahfked  Ben  Mohammed , Ben  Ibrahim,  a very 
celebrated biographer  of  illustrious  Mussulmen, 
particularly  of  such  as  were  distinguished  by 
their  proficiency  in  the  sciences,  was  born  in 
the  year  608,  and  died  in  the  year  681  of  the 
Hegira,  or  1282  of  the  Christian  era.  His 
work  is  entitled,  “ Vidfidt  Alaian,”  or  “ Thr 
Deaths  of  illustrious  Men,"  and  was  commenc- 
ed by  him  at  the  city  of  Cairo  in  Egypt, 
under  the  reign  of  Bibars,  a sultan  of  the 
Mameluke  dynasty.  Being  appointed  by  that 
prince  cadi  of  Damascus,  in  the  year  of  the 
Hegira  65c?,  the  duties  of  that  employment  s* 
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far  interrupted  his  studies,  that  he  was  not 
able  to  finish  his  work  before  the  year  672, 
according  to  that  computation.  He  was  the 
contemporary  of  Aboul  Pharagiu6,  whose  dy- 
nasties our  countryman  Pocoke  has  publish- 
ed, in  Arabic  and  Latin;  and  the  treatise  on 
which  his  own  celebrity  is  founded,  was  after- 
wards brought  down  to  a later  period,  by 
Fadhl  Allah-al  Sakai.  D'  Herbelot’ s Biblioth. 

Orient.' — \1. 

KHONDEMIR,  the  surname  of  a celebrated 
Persian  historian,  whom  some  writers  call  Emir- 
Ihond , and  others  Emir  Khouand  Shah,  appears 
to  have  been  a native  of  Herat,  the  capital  of 
Chorasan,  and  to  have  flourished  under  the 
ii  ign  of  sultan  Hossain  Behadir  Kan,  a grand- 
son of  the  famous  Tamerlane.  From  an  early 
age  Khondemir  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
history,  general  and  particular;  and  having 
happily  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  emir 
Ali  Shir , a lover  and  protector  of  men  of  letters, 
he  inspired  that  nobleman  with  a passion  for 
his  own  favourite  pursuit,  and  with  a desire 
to  form  a collection  of  the  principal  writers 
in  this  class  of  science.  He  was  at  con- 
siderable expence,  both  of  trouble  and  money, 
in  gratifying  this  wish ; and  in  the  year  904  of 
the  Hegira  had  become  master  of  an  excellent 
library,  the  care  and  superintendence  of  which 
he  committed  to  Khondemir,  who  was  indefa- 
tigable in  profiting  from  the  valuable  deposit. 
His  grand  object  was  to  facilitate  the  study  of 
history,  by  drawing  it  up  in  a more  methodical 
order,  and  with  less  diffuseness  of  style,  than 
had  been  fhe  characteristics  of  preceding 
writers ; and  the  result  of  his  labours  was  a 
judicious  compendium  of  oriental  history,  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  year  875  of 
the  Hegira,  or  the  year  of  Christ  1470,  under 
the  title  of  “ Khelcissat  Alakhar  f.  Ve'um  Ahital 
Alakhiar ;”  that  is  to  say,  “ a faithful  and  cor- 
rect Summary  of  what  is  valuable  and  interest- 
ing in  the  most  authentic  and  genuine  Histo- 
ries.” D’ Herbelot’s  Biblioth.  Orient. — M. 

KIDDER,  Richard,  a learned  English 
prelate  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born, 
according  to  some  writers,  in  Sussex,  but,  ac- 
cording to  others,  and  more  probably,  in^ 
Suffolk.  Of  the  date  of  his  birth,  or  of  his 
early  education,  we  have  not  seen  any  account. 
In  the  year  1649,  he  was  sent  to  Emanuel- 
college,  in  the  university  of  Cambridge ; where 
he  commenced  B.A.  in  1652,  and  M.A.  in 
1656.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was  incor- 
porated at  the  university  of  Oxford.  By  his 
college  he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of 
Stanground  in  Huntingdonshire;  from  which 


he  was  ejected  for  nonconformity  under  the 
Bartholomew  act,  in  1662.  This  circumstance 
we  do  not  find  mentioned  in  Calamy’s  “ Ac- 
count of  the  ejected  Ministers,”  either  in  its 
original  form,  or  under  its  modern  arrange- 
ment with  the  title  of  “ The  Nonconformist’s 
Memorial.”  Mr.  Kidder’s  scruples  on  the 
subject  of  conformity,  however,  were  not  of 
any  long  duration;  since  we  find  that  he  had  re- 
turned to  the  bosom  of  the  established  church, 
and  was  presented,  by  Arthur  earl  of  Essex,  to 
the  rectory  of  Raine,  in  that  county,  in  1664. 
Here  he  continued  about  ten  years,  greatly  es- 
teemed by  his  connexions,  and  in  high  reputa- 
tion for  his  learning,  particularly  his  know- 
ledge of  the  eastern  languages.  In  1674,  he 
became  a rector  in  the  metropolis,  having  been 
presented  to  the  benefice  of  St.  Martin  Out- 
wich,  by  the  Merchant-taylor’s  company.  His 
next  promotion  took  place  in  1681,  when  he 
was  appointed  a prebend  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Norwich;  which  was  succeeded  by 
his  nomination  to  the  deanery  of  Peterborough, 
in  the  year  1689.  About  this  time  he  accu- 
mulated the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  doctor  of 
divinity.  Upon  the  deprivation  of  Dr.  Ken, 
bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  for  not  taking  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  to  king 
William  and  queen  Mary,  and  Dr.  Beveridge’s 
refusal  of  that  see,  Dr.  Kidder  was  nominated 
to  succeed  him,  and  was  consecrated  in  1691. 
In  the  year  1693,  he  preached  the  lecture 
founded  by  the  hon.  Robert  Boyle;  and  after- 
wards inserted  his  sermons  on  that  occasion  in 
his  “ Demonstration  of  the  Messias,”  of  which 
learned  and  excellent  work  they  constitute  the 
first,  second,  and  third  chapters  in  the  second 
part  of  it.  That  performance  is  designed  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  more 
particularly  against  the  Jews,  and  was  publish- 
ed in  three  volumes  8vo;  which  made  their 
appearance  at  different  periods,  one  in  1684, 
another  1699,  and  the  third  in  1700.  With 
such  valuable  writings  did  bishop  Kidder  con- 
tinue to  benefit  the  world  after  bis  promotion, 
until  he  was  unhappily  killed  in  his  bed,  toge- 
ther with  his  lady,  by  the  fall  of  a stack  of 
chimneys  in  his  palace  at  Wells,  during  the 
great  storm  in  the  night  of  Nov.  26,  1703. 
His  writings  are  distinguished  by  learning, 
perspicuity,  and  elegance,  and  justify  the  culo- 
gium  which  has  been  passed  upon  him,  of 
being  one  of  the  best  divines  in  his  time.  His 
largest  work,  excepting  the  article  which  we 
have  already  mentioned,  is  “ A Commentary 
on  the  five  Books  of  Moses;  with  a Disserta- 
tion concerning  the  Author,  or  Writer  of  the. 
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said  Eooks,  and  a general  Argument  to  each  of  that  is,  there  is  no  true  science  without  Kimchi. 
them,”  published  in  1694,  in  two  volumes  The  Christian  world,  likewise,  has  entertained 
8vo.  This  work  is  the  author’s  part  of  an  the  greatest  value  for  all  the  productions  of 
intended  commentary  on  the  whole  of  scripture,  his  pen,  and  made  more  use  of  them  than 
for  the  use  of  families,  and  of  those  well  dis-  those  of  any  other  Jewish  commentator  or 


~posed  persons  who  were  desirous  of  reading 
them  to  their  greatest  advantage.  A consider- 
able number  of  the  London  clergy  had  divided 
the  work  amongst  them;  but  the  engagement 
of  the  greater  part  of  them  in  the  popish  con- 
troversy, and  the  deaths  of  others,  prevented 
the  completion  of  that  useful  design.  To  the 
first  of  these  volumes  is  prefixed  a learned  dis- 
sertation, in  which  the  bishop  collects  together 
and  answers  all  the  objections  against  Moses’s 
being  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch.  Among 
others,  he  considers  one  objection  deduced  from 
-Genesis  xxxvi.  31.  by  the  learned  Le  Clerc,  of 
whom  he  speaks  in  terms  of  severity.  This 
produced  an  interchange  of  Latin  letters 
between  them,  which  Le  Clerc  printed  in  his 
“ Bibliotheque  Choisie,”  tom.  iv.  art.  re;  ac- 
knowledging that  they  were  civil,  on  the  part 
of  the  bishop,  but  complaining  that  they  did 
not  contain  a satisfactory  retractation  of  the 
imputations  cast  upon  him.  Bishop  Kidder 
was  also  the  author  of  “ The  Life  of  Dr. 
Anthony  Horneck,”  1698,  8vo;  “ Critical 
Remarks  upon  some  difficult  Passages  of  Scrip- 
ture in  a Letter  to  Sir  Peter  King,”  1719,  8vo. 
a posthumous  publication;  several  practical 
treatises;  tracts  in  the  popish  controversy; 
the  collection  of  Hebrew  proverbs,  added  by 
way  of  appendix,  to  Mr.  Ray’s  collection  of 
proverbs;  and  numerous  sermons,  &cc.  the  sub- 
jects and  dates  of  which  are  particularised  in 
the  Biog.  Brit.  Gen.  Diet. — M. 

KIMCHI,  David,  a very  learned  rabbi,  who 
acquired  high  reputation  as  a scripture  com- 
mentator and  grammarian,  was  a native  of 
Spain,  and  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  and  in  the  former  jpart  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  His  father,  rabbi  Joseph  Kimchi,  was 
a violent  enemy  to  the  Christians,  and  wrote 
some  bitter  treatises  against  them,  which  were 
never  printed.  The  subject  of  the  present  ar- 
ticle did  not  inherit  his  father’s  hatred  to  the 
heretics,  as  the  latter  called  the  Christians;  at 
least  he  speaks  of  them  with  greater  modera- 
tion. His  learning  and  abilities  eminently 
qualified  him  for  undertaking  the  philological 
and  exegetical  labours,  which  will  ever  reflect 
the  greatest  lustre  on  his  name;  and  his  works 
are  justly  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  the 
Jews.  Alluding  to  his  name,  which  signifies 
3 miller,  or  full  of  meal,  they  are  accustomed 
to  say,  “ there  is  no  meal  without  a miller;” 


grammarian.  Most  of  his  commentaries  have 
been  incorporated  in  the  great  bibles  of  Venice 
and  Basil;  and  Pfeiffer,  in  the  “ Critica  Sacra,” 
remarks,  that  his  grammar  is  like  the  Trojan 
horse,  from  which  crowds  of  Christian  gram- 
marians have  issued  forth,  with  Reuchlin  at 
their  head,  of  whom  those  have  been  the  most 
learned  who  have  been  most  perfectly  acquaint- 
ed with  Kimchi.  When  about  the  year  1232, 
the  disputes  took  place  between  the  French  and 
Spanish  synagogues  concerning  the  writings  of 
Maimonides,  and  proceeded  to  such  a length 
that  the  parties  mutually  excommunicated  each 
other,  Kimchi,  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  rab- 
bis, zealously  defended  the  reputation  of  that 
celebrated  man;  and  though  his  efforts  were 
not  successful  in  entirely  extinguishing  the  dif- 
ferences between  them,  they  so  far  contributed 
to  terminate  the  schism,  as  to  produce  a revo- 
cation of  the  sentences  of  excommunication  on 
both  sides,  and  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
rabbis  of  France,  that  the.  epitaph  on  Maimo- 
nides’s  tomb,  which  declared  him  excommuni- 
cated, should  be  erased.  How  long  rabbi 
Kimchi  survived  after  his  able  management  in 
this  famous  controversy,  has  not  been  ascer1- 
tained.  His  commentaries  extend  to  the  greater 
number  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and. 
from  the  bibles  of  Venice  and  Basil  have  been 
transplanted  into  the  labours  of  catholic  and 
protestant  commentators,  and  have  unquestion- 
ably afforded  much  valuable  assistance  in  illus- 
trating the  true  sense  and  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  text.  Detached  parts  of  them  have 
been  repeatedly  published,  at  various  places, 
either  in  the  original  Hebrew  alone,  or  accom- 
panied with  Latin  versions;  of  which  a parti- 
cular account  may  be  seen  in  the  first  of  our 
authorities.  Rabbi  Kimchi’s  philological  works 
consist  of  a Hebrew  grammar  called  “ Sepher 
Miclol,”  or  the  Book  of  Perfection;  and  of  a 
Hebrew  dictionary,  entitled  “ Sepher  Schoras- 
chim,”  or  the  Book  of  Roots.  They  were  pub- 
lished together  at  Constantinople,  in  1513,  and 
1530,  folio;  and  by  Dan.  Bomberg  at  Venice, 
in  1529,  and  1545,  folio,  with  the  notes  of 
rabbi  Elias  Levita  to  the  edition. last  mentioned. 
There  haveheen  various  other  editions  of  them, 
collectively  or  separately,  of  which  a particular 
account  is  given  by  Wolfius.  Buxtorf  made 
these  works  the  foundations  of  his  “ Thesau- 
rus Linguae  Hebraeae,”  and  his  “ Lexicon  Lin- 
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gus  Hebrseas.”  Several  of  Kimchi's  te  Letters,” 
written  during  the  controversy  between  the 
French  and  Spanish  synagogues,  may  be  found 
in  a volume  of  the  “ Letters  of  Maimonides,” 
published  at  Venice,  1545,  8vo;  and  some  of 
them  in  the  appendix  to  Buxtorf’s  “ Instit. 
Epistol.  Haeb.”  Rabbi  Kimchi  had  a brother 
called  Moses  .Kimchi,  who  was  the  author  of  a 
short  Hebrew  grammar,  entitled  “ Mahalac 
Scevile  Haddaat'n,”  which  was  printed  at 
Venice  in  i2mo.  with  notes  by  different  rabbis; 
and  reprinted  in  Holland,  with  notes  in  Latin, 
by  rabbi  Elias  Levita.  M'cifu  Bibliotb.  Hebraa. 
Cat.  of  Jewish  Authors  in  Simon’s  CfiA  Hist. 
Old  ‘Test.  B as n age’s  Hist.  Jeius.  b.  vii.  ch.  8. 
— M. 

KING,  John  Glen,  an  English  divine,  and 
valuable  writer  in  ecclesiastical  antiquities  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  born  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  about  the  year  1732.  From  the 
grammar-school  he  was  entered  a student  of 
Caius-college,  in  the  university  of  Cambridge; 
where  he  proceeded  B.A.  in  1752,  and  M.A. 
in  1763.  At  subsequent  periods,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and 
received  as  a member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  About  the  year 
1764,  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  chaplain 
to  the  English  factory  at  Petersburg.  In  this 
situation  he  was  naturally  led  to  enquire  into 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Russian  church,  which  he 
saw  practised  every  day;  and  soon  became  sen- 
sible that  all  the  accounts  of  them  which  had 
been  published  in  the  English,  or  other  Euro- 
pean languages, were  fullof  falsehoods, blunders, 
and  ridiculous  stories.  He,  therefore,  con- 
ceived that  he  should  render  service  to  the  in- 
terests of  literature,  and  particularly  to  students 
in  theology  and  ecclesiastical  history,  by  writ- 
ing a description  of  them,  founded  on  personal 
observation  and  enquiries,  as  well  as  original 
and  authentic  documents.  Having  determined 
-to  undertake  such  a work,  he  made  himself 
master  of  the  Sclavonian  language,  in  which 
they  are  performed;  and  he  had  recourse  to 
the  writings  of  the  best  and  most  approved 
Russian  authors.  He  also  received  consider- 
able assistance  from  many  of  the  Russian  clergy, 
in  the  highest  stations,  and  of  the  most  acknow- 
ledged abilities.  Of  the  materials  derived  from 
.these  sources  he  composed  his  work,  which  he 
published  in  1772,  in  a handsome  quarto  volume, 
illustrated  with  several  engravings,  and  under 
the  title  of  “ The  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the 
Greek  Church,  in  Russia ; containing  an  Account 
of  its  Doctrine,  Worship,  and  Discipline,  &c.” 
In  the  year  1778,  he  published  “ A Letter  to 


the  Bishop  of  Durham,  containing  some  Ob- 
servations on  the  Climate  of  Russia,  and  the 
Northern  Countries,  with  a View  of  the  Flying 
Mountains  at  Zarsko  Sello,  near  St.  Peters- 
burg.” 4to.  After  his  return  to  his  native 
couniry,  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Wormley,  in  Hertfordshire,  in  1783;  and  in 
17S6,  he  purchased  the  chapelry  of  Spring- 
garden,  in  which  he  officiated  as  preacher.  In 
the  year  last  mentioned,  he  sent  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  a paper  of  “ Observations  on 
the  Barberini  Vase,”  which  is  printed  in  the 
eighth  volume  of  the  “ Archseologia.”  While 
he  resided  at  Petersburg,  Dr.  King  had  been 
appointed  medalist  to  the  empress  of  Rus- 
sia; and  he  was  engaged  in  a medallic  work 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  after 
a few  hours’  illness,  Nov.  3,  1787,  when  he 
was  about  fifty-five  years  of  age.  Gent.  Mag. 
Nov.  1787.  Preface  to  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of 
the  Greek  Church. — M. 

KING,  Peter.,  baron  of  Ockham,  lord 
chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  was  born  in  1669, 
at  Exeter,  of  which  city  his  father  was  a 
wealthy  shopkeeper.  Pie  was  brought  up  to 
his  father’s  business;  but  having  a strong  in- 
clination for  reading,  he  purchased  books,  and 
spent  all  the  time  he  could  command  in  im- 
proving his  mind.  Such  was  the  fund  of 
knowledge  he  had  acquired,  that  the  celebrated 
Locke,  who  was  his  kinsman,  expressed  great 
surprise  upon  conversing  with  him,  and  advis- 
ed that  he  should  be  sent  to  Leyden  for  lite- 
rary improvement.  His  studies  at  this  time 
appear  to  have  been  chiefly  theological;  and 
their  first  fruits  were  a publication  in  1691,  en- 
titled “ An  Enquiry  into  the  Constitution,  Dis- 
cipline, Unity,  and  Worship  of  the  primitive 
Church,  that  flourished  within  the  first  three 
hundred  Years  after  Christ;  faithfully  collected 
out  of  the  extant  Writings  of  those  Ages.”  8vo. 
As  only  three  of  the  heads  were  discussed  in 
this  volume,  he  soon  after  published  a “ Second 
Part,”  comprising  the  fourth  article,  that  of 
worship.  The  great  purpose  of  this  perform- 
ance was  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  compre- 
hension of  the  dissenters  within  the  pale  of  the 
established  church,  which  the  revolution  was 
supposed  likely  to  effect.  The  writer  therefore 
laboured  to  prove  the  primitive  co-equality  of 
presbyters  and  bishops  with  respect  to  order,  and 
by  consequence  the  validity  of  the  sacraments 
administered  by  them.  The  work  excited  con- 
siderable notice,  and  was  regarded  as  a pow- 
erful bulwark  of  the  cause  which  it  espoused; 
whence  it  met  with  several  antagonists. 

After  his  return  from  Leyden,  the  advice  of 
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Mr.  Locke  induced  him  to  choose  the  law  for 
his  profession,  and  he  accordingly  entered  of 
the  Inner  Temple.  By.  means  of  great  indus- 
try, he  acquired  a very  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  laws  and-  constitution  of  his  country,  and 
obtained  a reputation  which  introduced  him 
into  the  House  of  Commons  in  1699,  as  repre- 
sentative for  Beeralston  in  Devonshire.  This 
station  he  occupied  in  the  following  year,  and 
in  the  five  succeeding  parliaments  of  queen 
Anne.  He  did  not,  however,  entirely  renounce 
Iris  former  studies;  but  having  been  led  by  his 
enquiries  to  examine  the  origin  of  the  Apostles 
Creed,  he  published  in  1 702  an  octavo  volume 
under  the  title  of  “ The  History  of  the 
Apostles  Creed,  with  critical  Observations  on 
its  several  Articles.”  This  was  esteemed  a 
performance  of  great  learning  and  judgment, 
and  sucli  as  threw  new  light  on  the  subject 
after  bishop  Pearson’s  elaborate  exposition  of 
the  same  creed.  Mr.  King’s  employment  as  a 
lawyer  increased  with  his  general  reputation,, 
and  in  1 708  he  was  chosen  recorder  of  London, 
and  in  the  same  year  wast  knighted.  In  1709 
he  was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons 
one  of  the  managers  on  the  trial  of  Dr.  Sache- 
verel.  He  appeared  in  1712  as  gratuitous 
council  for  Mr.  Whiston,  on  his  prosecution 
for  heresy  before  the  court  of  delegates.  Upon 
this  occasion,  as  Whiston  relates  in  his  Memoirs, 
when  none  of  the  judges  would  agree  to  a sen- 
tence against  him,  and  the  rest  of  the  court, 
consisting  of  bishops'  and  civilians,  were  re- 
solving to.  proceed  without  them,  sir  Peter 
King  threatened  to  sue  them  to  a prsemunire 
should  they  do  so;  upon  which  they  desisted. 
Upon  the  accession  of  George  I.  he  was  ap- 
pointed, in  1714,  to  succeed  lord  Trevor  as 
lord-chief-justice  of  the  Common-pleas,  and 
was  sworn  of  the  privy  council.  While  occu- 
pying this  post,  in  1721,  he  presided  at  the  re- 
markable trial  of  Coke  and  Woodburne,  at  Bury 
in  Suffolk,  who  attempted  to  evade  the  Coven- 
try act  by  pleading,  that,  in  the  assault  they 
committed,  their  intention  was  to  kill,,  and  not 
to  maim  or  disfigure.  This  infamous  plea  was 
overruled  by  the  judge,  but  it  was  generally 
thought  that  in  this  case  the  strict  letter  of  the 
law  gave  way  to  considerations  of  substantial 
justice.  In  1725  sir  Peter  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  by  the  style  of  lord  King,  baron  cf 
Ockham  in  Surrey,  and  was  created  lord  chan- 
cellor in  the  room  of  the  earl  of  Macclesfield. 
The  care  and  fatigue  which  he  underwent  in 
the  execution  of  this  high  office,  for  which  he 
is  said  not  to  have  been  well  calculated,  gradu- 
ally impaired  Iris  health, and  brought  on  a paraly- 


tic disorder.  He  resigned  the  seals  in  ] 733,  ancE 
died  in  July  1734;  leaving  a character  of  great 
virtue  and  humanity,  and  steady  attachment  to->' 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  By  his  lady,  the 
daughter  of  Richard  Seys,  esq.  of  Glamorgan- 
shire, he  left  four  sons,  who  successively- 
inherited  the  title  of  lord  King,  and  two  daugh- 
ters. Bieg.  Britan.  Collins's  Peerage. — A. 

KING,  William,  a miscellaneous  writer 
who  ranked  among  the  wits  of  his  day,  was- 
born  in  London  about  1663.  father,  Eze- 
kiel King,  was  a gentleman,  of  mercantile  ori- 
gin; but  it  appears  that  William  claimed  kin- 
dred with  some  noble  families.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Westminster-school  under  Dr.  Busby, 
whence  he  was  removed  to  Christ-church  col- 
lege in  Oxford.  A marvellous  story  is  told  of 
the  number  of  books  that  he  perused  in  the 
course  of  his  academical  studies,  of  which  Dr. 
Johnson  has  shewn  the  absurdity;  yet  there  is- 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  employed  much 
time  in  various  reading.  He  took  the  degree 
of  M.A.  in  1688;  and  in  that  year  made  his- 
appearance  as  an  author  in  a refutation  of  Va- 
ndas’ account  of  Wiciiffe  in  his  Elistory  of  He- 
resies. About  this  time  he  began  the  profes- 
sional study  of  the  civil  law,  in  which  he  took 
a doctor’s  degree.  He  settled  in  Doctor’s  Com- 
mons as  an  advocate,  and  is  said  to  have  come 
into  great  practice;  though  his  known  dislike  of 
business,  and  the  employment  of  his  pen  on 
light  and  miscellaneous  subjects,  render  this, 
scarcely  credible.  Lord  Molesworth’s  account 
of  Denmark  appearing  in  1692,  its  observa- 
tions on  the  arbitrary  spirit  of  that  court,  and 
the  slavish  principles  of  the  people,  gave  so 
much  offence,  that  Dr.  King  was  applied  to  by 
the  Danish  resident  to  draw  up  an  answer  ter 
it;  a task  which  his  own  principles  of  govern-- 
ment  rendered  congenial  to  him.  His  M Ani- 
madversions upon  the  pretended  Account  of 
Denmark”  appeared  in  1694,  and  were  so 
much  approved  by  prince  George  of  Denmark, 
that  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  princess, 
afterwards  queen,  Anne.  In  some  subsequent 
years  he  published  several  works  of  a kind  of 
humorous  banter,  in  which  his  principal  strength 
lay;  such  as  “ A Journey  to  London,”  intend-, 
ed  as  a burlesque  on  Dr. Martin  Lister’s  Journey 
to  Paris;  and  a satire  on  sir  Elans  Sloane  and? 
the  Royal  Society.  In  these  he  made  advantage 
of  his  desultory  learning,  and  foil  into  a vein  of 
ridicule,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  “ Scrib- 
lerus,”  but  of  an  inferior  kind.  Elis  habits  of 
life  were  so  totally  adverse  to  the  exertions  of 
regular  industry,  that  he  deserted  all  his  pro- 
fessional prospects,  and  probably  in  j 702.  ac- 
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cepted  an  offer  to  go  to  Ireland,  where  he  was 
made  judge  of  the  admiralty,  commissioner  of 
the  prizes,  keeper  of  the  records,  and  vicar- 
general  to  the  primate.  These  posts  might 
have  given  him  full  employment,  and  raised 
him  to  affluence*,  but  he  spent  his  time  chiefly 
in  conviviality  at  a country  retirement  with 
judge  Upton,  an  intimate  acquaintance, of  tastes 
similar  to  his  own.  He  returned  to  England 
in  1 708,  not  at  all  improved  in  his  fortune,  and 
retired  to  his  student’s  place  in  Christ-church 
college,  where  he  finished  his  largest  poem,  an 
imitation  of  Ovid’s  Art  of  Love,  and  composed 
several  other  pieces.  He  closely  connected 
himself  with  the  Tory  party,  and  wrote  in  de- 
fence of  Dr.  Sacheverel.  He  was  likewise  con- 
cerned as  an  author  or  publisher  in  the  pe- 
riodical paper  called  “The  Examiner;”  and 
such  were  his  services  to  his  party,  that  Swift, 
Prior,  and  others,  procured  for  him  the  place 
of  gazetteer.  The  duties  of  that  office,  how- 
ever, appeared  so  irksome  to  him,  that  he  soon 
resigned  it;  and  his  constitution  being  broken 
by  his  intemperate  habits,  he  died  on  Christ- 
mas-day,  1712.  “Though  (says  Dr.  John- 
son) his  life  had  not  been  without  irregularity, 
his  principles  were  pure  and  orthodox,  and  his 
death  was  pious.”  This  brief  account  may 
suffice  of  a writer  who  never  passed  mediocrity 
in  any  of  his  performances,  and  who  deserves 
commemoration  only  from  his  connexion  with 
the  literary  and  political  history  of  his  time. 
He  certainly  possessed  humour,  though  of  a 
trivial  kind;  and  some  of  his  tales  in  verse  may 
be  read  with  amusement.  To  the  higher  qua- 
lities of  poetry  he  has  no  pretension.  As  a 
prose  writer  he  is  forgotten:  yet  his  “ Ac- 
count of  the  Heathen  Gods”  was  long  a popu- 
lar school-book.  Parts  of  his  works  have  been 
often  printed,  and  a complete  collection  of  his 
“ Original  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse,”  in  three 
vols.  8vo.  was  edited  in  1776  by  Mr.  John  Ni- 
chols. Biogr.  Britan.  Johnson’s  Lives  of  the 
Poets. — A. 

KING,  William,  a learned  Irish  prelate 
in  the  seventeenth  and  former  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  the  son  of  a Scotch 
gentleman  settled  in  Ireland,  and  born  at  An- 
trim, in  the  province  of  Ulster,  in  the  year 
1650.  When  he  was  twelve  years  old,  he  was 
sent  to  the  grammar-school  of  Dungannon,  in 
the  county  of  Tyrone,  where  his  progress  in 
classical  learning  reflected  credit  both  on  him- 
self and  his  master;  and  from  that  place  he 
was  transplanted  to  Trinity-college,  Dublin,  in 
1667.  In  this  situation  he  applied  to  his  stu- 
dies with  very  commendable  diligence,  and  was 


admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1670.  He 
commenced  M.A.  in  1673;  and  in  the  same 
year  was  ordained  deacon.  In  the  following 
year  he  received  priest’s  orders,  from  Dr.  Par- 
ker, archbishop  of  Tuam;  who  soon  afterwards 
took  him  into  favour,  and  appointed  him  his 
chaplain  in  1676.  Ecclesiastical  honours  now 
began  to  flow  in  rapidly  upon  him.  In  the 
year  last  mentioned,  his  patron  collated  him  to 
a prebend  in  the  church  of  Tuam;  and  soon 
afterwards  advanced  him  to  the  precentorship 
of  the  same  cathedral.  His  residence  there, 
however,  was  not  of  long  duration : for,  the 
archbishop  being  promoted  to  the  see  of  Dub- 
lin, took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  removing 
his  favourite  near  to  himself.  Accordingly, 
he  preferred  him  to  the  office  of  chancellor  of 
the  church  of  St.  Patrick,  and  to  the  parish  of 
Warburg,  the  archbishop’s  peculiar,  in  Dublin. 
During  the  reign  of  James  II.  Mr.  King  shew- 
ed that  he  was  not  unworthy  of  the  preferments 
which  had  been  conferred  upon  him,  by  the 
learning,  abilities,  and  spirit  which  he  display- 
ed, in  the  defence  of  the  protestant  religion,  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  Manby,  dean  of  Londonderry, 
who  had  been  lately  reconciled  to  the  Romish 
religion.  Mr.  King  published  three  tracts  in 
this  controversy,  which  continued  to  the  begin- 
ning of  1688;  and  in  that  year  he  was  elected 
dean  of  St.  Patrick’s.  No  sooner  had  the  revo- 
lution taken  place  in  England,  than  the  dean 
became  active  in  promoting  the  same  establish- 
ment in  Ireland,  both  before  and  after  the  land- 
ing of  king  James  there  in  1689.  That  prince, 
fully  sensible  of  the  dean’s  influence,  and  of  the 
weight  of  his  opposition,  confined  him  twice  in 
the  tower  of  Dublin  castle  on  that  account. 
This  did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  pro- 
ceeding doctor  of  divinity  that  year;  and  he 
obtained  his  liberty  soon  afterwards.  But  the 
Jacobite  party  continued  inveterate  against 
him;  and  when  they  failed  in  an  attempt  to  ex- 
pose him  to  the  vengeance  of  the  court,  by  mis- 
representation and  calumny,  they  excited  their 
instruments  to  assault  him  in  the  public  street, 
where  a musket  with  a lighted  match  was  level- 
led at  him.  He  was  also  frequently  disturbed 
in  the  performance  of  divine  service  at  his 
church;  and  on  one  particular  day,  seven 
officers  who  were  present  swore  aloud  that 
they  would  cut  his  throat. 

Upon  the  flight  of  king  James  into  France, 
after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  in  the  year  1690, 
and  the  appointment  of  a thanksgiving  day,  for 
the  preservation  of  king  William’s  person,  dean 
King  preached  the  sermon  on  that  occasion,  at 
St.  Patrick’s  cathedral;  and  in  January  1691, 
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Ills  zeal  and  activity  in  favour  of  the  revolution 
were  rewarded  with  the  episcopal  dignity,  by 
his  consecration  to  the  see  of  Derry.  A few 
months  after  this,  he  published  a piece  entitled, 
“ The  State  of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland  under 
the  late  king  James’s  Government;  in  which 
their  Carriage  towards  him  is  justified,  and  the 
absolute  Necessity  of  their  endeavouring  to  be 
freed  from  his  Government,  and  of  submitting 
to  their  present  Majesties,  is  demonstrated.” 
This  treatise  was  so  well  received  by  the  public, 
that  a third  edition  of  it  was  published  in  the 
year  1692;  and  bishop  Burnet  observes,  that 
it  was  universally  acknowledged  to  be  as  truly  as 
it  was  finely  written;  referring  to  it,  in  his 
History  of  his  own  Time,  as  a full  and  faithful 
account.  The  Jacobites,  however,  must  be 
excepted  from  the  number  of  those  who  ap- 
plauded it,  and  one  of  their  champions,  Mr. 
Charles  Leslie,  wrote  an  answer  to  it : but  in 
such  a rancorous  spirit,  that  the  bishop  did  not 
think  it  worthy  of  any  public  reply.  In  the 
year  1693,  our  prelate  was  appointed  one  of  the 
royal  visitors  of  the  see  of  Down  and  Connor, 
when  the  bishop  of  that  diocese  was  suspended 
by  them.  As  the  public  tranquillity  was  now 
perfectly  restored,  his  lordship  applied  himself 
more  particularly  to  the  immediate  duties  of  his 
pastoral  care ; and  finding,  upon  a review  of  the 
state  of  his  diocese,  that  from  the  great  influx 
of  Scotch  colonies  into  it,  the  major  part  of  the 
people  were  of  the  presbyterian  persuasion,  his 
zeal  for  the  established  church  induced  him  to 
attempt  their  conversion  to  the  episcopal  disci- 
pline. With  this  design  he  published,  in  1694, 
»a  treatise  entitled,  “The  Inventions  of  Men  in 
the  Worship  of  God;”  which  drew  him  into  a 
controversy  with  Mr.  Joseph  Boyce,  a dissent- 
ing minister  of  Dublin:  and  the  contest  was 
sustained  by  them,  in  different  publications,  for 
about  twelve  months,  when  it  terminated,  with- 
out effectuating  the  object  which  his  lordship 
had  at  heart.  The  titles  of  their  respective 
pieces  are  given  in  our  authorities. 

In  the  year  1702,  bishop  King  published  at 
Dublin  his  celebrated  and  very  valuable  work, 
entitled  “ De  Origine  Mali,  8rc.,”  quarto, 
which  was  reprinted  the  same  year  at  London, 
in  octavo.  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  shew, 
how  all  the  several  kinds  of  evil  with  which  the 
world  abounds  are  consistent  with  the  good- 
ness of  God,  and  may  be  accounted  for  with- 
out the  supposition  of  an  evil  principle.  An 
abridgment  of  this  book  being  given  by  M. 
Bernard,  in  his  “ Nouvelles  de  la  Republique 
des  Lettres,”  for  the  months  of  May  and  June, 
1703,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  M.  Bayle;  who, 
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perceiving  that  his  favourite  Manichean  sy- 
stem was  in  danger  of  receiving  a fatal  blow 
from  it,  shewed  his  impatience  to  step  forwards 
in  its  defence,  by  writing  remarks  upon  the 
bishop’s  hypothesis  before  he  h^d  seen  his  book, 
or  had  any  other  opportunity  of  forming  a 
judgment  concerning  it,  than  what  was  fur- 
nished by  M.  Bernard’s  abridgment,  and  a pas- 
sage cited  by  the  writers  of  the  “ Acta  Lrudi- 
torum  Leipsiae,”  which  M.  Bernard  had  omit- 
ted. These  remarks  of  M Bayle  appeared  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  “ Response  aux 
Questions  d’un  Provincial,”  ch.  74.  &c.  1706. 
The  first  principle  of  the  bishop  which  the 
author  mentions  is,  “ that  God  always  acts  for 
an  end,  which  end  in  the  creation  of  the  world 
was  to  exercise  his  power,  or  to  communicate 
his  goodness  ; so  that  it  is  only  improperly  said, 
that  God  created  all  things  for  his  glory.”  M. 
Bayle  allows  this  principle;  and  it  is  almost 
the  only  point  in  which  he  agrees  with  the  au- 
thor. But  he  denies  what  the  bishop  afterwards 
asserts,  namely,  that  “ there  is  more  natural 
good  than  evil  in  the  world,  and  that  the  es- 
tablishing of  two  principles  does  not  remove 
the  difficulty  about  the  origin  of  evil;  because 
it  is  as  much  repugnant  to  the  divine  goodness 
to  have  created  beings  which  he  foresaw  would 
be  corrupted  by  another  principle,  as  to  have 
created  those  which  were  corruptible  in  them- 
selves.” M.  Bayle  also  attacks  several  other 
of  the  bishop’s  principles,  which  M.  Bernard 
defended  with  considerable  ability  ; justly  com- 
plaining of  that  author,  at  the  same  time,  for 
not  consulting  the  bishop’s  book  itself,  whence 
he  had  mistaken  that  prelate’s  meaning  in  many 
particulars,  and  been  led  to  attack  him  on  such 
principles  as  he  would  expressly  deny.  M. 
Bayle  afterwards  replied  to  M.  Bernard;  and 
having  procured  the  bishop’s  book,  made  se- 
veral new  observations,  which  were  published 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  “ Response,”  &c. 
M.  Leibnitz,  likewise,  wrote  some  remarksupon 
the  bishop’s  book,  which  he  allowed  to  be  a 
work  full  of  learning  and  elegance,  observing, 
that  the  first  four  chapters  agreed  with  his  own 
principles,  but  that  he  objected  against  those 
laid  down  in  the  fifth,  which  treats  of  human 
liberty  and  moral  evil.  These  remarks  were 
published  by  M.  des  Maizeaux,  in  his  “ Recueil 
de  diverges  Pieces  sur  la  Philosophic,  &c.  par 
Mess.  Leibnitz,  Clarke,  Newton,”  Sec.  vol.  iii. 
1720.  Bishop  king  did  not  make  any  public 
reply  to  these  opponents  during  his  lifetime: 
but  he  left  behind  him  a great  number  of  ma- 
nuscripts in  which  he  considered  their  several 
objections  to  his  system,  and  laboured  to  vindi- 
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cate  it  from  the  least  cavil;  of  which  papers 
the  substance  was  communicated  to  the  world, 
as  we.  shall  see  at  the  end  of  this  article; 

In  the  year  1702,  also,  our  prelate  was  trans- 
lated to  the  archbishopric  of  Dublin;  and  in 
1709,  he  published  a sermon  preached  before 
the  Irish  House  of  Peers,  entitled,  “ Divine 
Predestination  and  Foreknowledge  consistent 
with  the  Freedom  of  Man’s  Will,”  in  which 
he  advanced  a doctrine  concerning  the  moral 
attributes  of  God,  as  being  different  from  the 
moral  qualities  of  the  same  name  in  man.  This 
doctrine  was  attacked  both  by  Dr.  John  Ed- 
wards and  Mr.  Anthony  Collins;  with  whom 
the  archbishop  did  not  enter  into  controversy, 
but  left  his  answer  to  all  the  objections  against 
his  general  scheme,  of  which  this  was  a part, 
among  the  manuscripts  to  which  we  have  above 
alluded.  In  the  year  1717,  archbishop  King 
was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  justices  of  Ire- 
land ; and  he  held  the  same  office  in  the  years 
1721  and  1723.  He  died  at  his  palace  at  St. 
Sepulchre’s,  in  Dublin,  May  8th,  1729,  when 
he  wanted  but  a week  of  completing  his  seven- 
ty-ninth year.  He  was  a prelate  of  great  abi- 
lities and  learning,  steadily  attached  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  revolution,  sincerely  desirous  of 
advancing  the  interests  of  religion,  zealous  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  establishment  to  which  he 
belonged,  and  of  an  unblemished  and  exem- 
plary moral  character.  He  was  also  distin- 
guished for  wit  as  well  as  learning;  and  it' is 
said,  that  when  Dr.  Lindsey,  the  primate  of 
Ireland,  died,  he  claimed  the  primacy,  as  a 
preferment  to  which  he  had  a kind  of  right, 
from  his  station  in  the  see  of  Dublin,  and  from 
his  acknowledged  character  in  the  church. 
Neither  of  these  reasons,  however,  prevailed; 
it  being  pretended  that  he  was  too  far  ad- 
vanced in  years  to  be  removed.  This  pretended 
reason  for  setting  him  aside,  was  as  little  agree- 
able as  the  refusal : but  the  archbishop  had  no 
opportunity  of  shewing  the  sense  which  he  en- 
tertained of  this  treatment,  excepting  to  the 
new  primate,  Dr.  Boulter.  'Him  he  received 
at  his  own  house,  and  in  his  dining-room,  with- 
out rising  from  his  chair;  but  making  this 
apology,  in  his  usual  strain  of  wit,  “ My  lord,  I 
am  certain  your  grace  will  forgive  me,  because 
you  know  I am  too  old  to  rise.”  He  appears  to 
have  been  a sincere  friend  to  dean  Swift,  and 
strongly  pressed  him  not  to  employ  his  time  in 
literary  trifles,  but  on  some  work  worthy  of  his 
genius  and  of  his  profession.  Besides  the 
pieces  mentioned  in  the  preceding  narrative, 
Dr.  King  published  several  single  sermons, 
preached  on  public  occasions.  After  his  death, 


his  manuscripts  were  communicated  to  Mr. 
Edmund  Law,  M.  A.  fellow  of  Christ’s-colleges- 
in  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Car- 
lisle, who  had  translated  the  treatise  “ De 
Origine  Mali,”  and  written  notes  upon  it. 
From  these  papers  he  extracted  the  substance 
of  the  additions  and  improvements  left  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  original  work,  and  compre- 
hending answers  to  the  objections  preferred 
against  it,  which  he  published  in  a second  edi- 
tion of  his  translation,  under  the  following 
title:  “ An  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Evil,  by  Dr. 
William  King,  late  Lord  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin; translated  from  the  Latin,  with  Notes; 
and  a Dissertation  concerning  the  Principle  and 
Criterion  of  Virtue,  and  the  Origin  of  the  Pas- 
sions. The  second  Edition.  Corrected  and 
enlarged  from  the  Author’s  Manuscripts.  To 
which  are  added,  two  Sermons  by  the  same 
Author;  the  former  concerning  divine  Pre- 
science; the  latter  on  the  Fall  of  Man,  never 
before  published.”  Two  vols.  8vo.  1729.  j Biog. 
Brit.  Gen.  Diet.  Brit.  Biog. — M. 

KIPPIS,  Andrew,  a learned  and  eminent 
English  non-conformist  divine,  and  biographer, 
was  descended  both  by  the  father’s  and  mo- 
ther’s side  from  ejected  ministers,  and  born  at 
Nottingham,  on  the  28th  of  March,  1725. 
The  death  of  his  father,  when  he  was  about 
five  years  of  age,  occasioned  his  removal  to  his 
paternal  grandfather’s,  at  Sleaford  in  Lincoln- 
shire. In  this  town  he  received  his  education 
in  grammar  learning,  and  early  exhibited  such 
proofs  of  abilities  and  proficiency,  as  attracted 
the  peculiar  notice  of  Mr.  Merrivale,  who  was 
pastor  of  a congregation  of  dissenters  at  that 
place.  Of  the  fine  taste  and  extensive  learning 
of  this  gentleman,  he  would  often  speak  in 
very  honourable  terms,  and  would  frequently 
express  the  grateful  sense  which  he  entertained 
of  his  obligations  to  his  patronage  and  friend 
ship.  It  was  probably  owing  to  this  connec- 
tion with  Mr.  Merrivale,  as  well  as  to  his  ad- 
vice and  encouragement,  that  young  Kippis 
directed  his  views  to  the  profession  of  a dis- 
senting minister,  and  to  those  literary  studies 
in  which  he  afterwards  so  much  excelled.  In 
the  year  1741,  he  was  placed  in  the  academy 
at  Northampton,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Dodd- 
ridge : a seminary  which  at  that  time  was  in  a 
very  high  state  of  reputation  and  prosperity, 
and  which  supplied  the  pulpits  of  the  dissenters 
with  a number  of  ministers,  equally  acceptable 
and  useful  in  their  professional  characters,  and 
distinguished  by  their  moral  and  literary  en- 
dowments. Mr.  Kippis  indusmously  availed 
himself  of  the  advantages  for  improvement 
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which  this  institution  afforded  him ; and  his 
proficiency  and  general  deportment,  secured 
the  affectionate  esteem  of  his  tutor,  whom  he 
loved  and  respected  as  a father.  Having  in 
five  years  completed  his  academical  course  of 
studies,  he  was  invited  to  become  minister  to  a 
dissenting  congregation  at  Dorchester ; but 
having  at  the  same  time  received  another  in- 
vitation to  settle  at  Boston  in  Lincolnshire,  he 
gave  the  preference  to  the  latter,  and  com- 
menced his  residence  there  in  September  1746. 
He  continued  at  Boston  till  the  year  175c, 
when  he  removed  to  Dorking  in  Surry,  and 
two  years  afterwards,  he  accepted  of  an  in- 
vitation to  succeed  Dr.  Obadiah  Hughes,  as 
pastor  of  the  presbyterian  congregation  in  Long 
Ditch,  now  called  Prince’s-street,  Westminster, 
where  he  came  to  reside  in  October  1753, 
having  in  the  preceding  month  entered  into 
the  matrimonial  connection  with  miss  Eliza- 
beth Bott,  .the  daughter  of  a merchant  at  Boston. 

Mr.  Kippis  was  now  fixed  in  a respectable 
situation,  for  which  he  was  admirably  well 
qualified  by  his  literary  talents,  his  ministerial 
abilities,  and  his  external  endowments ; and 
from  this  time  he  continued  to  rise  in  cele- 
brity, and  to  take  an  active  part  in  those  use- 
ful and  honourable  connections  to  which  it  was 
the  means  of  introducing  him.  As  pastor  of 
that  society,  he  became  a manager  of  the  pres- 
byterian fund,  instituted  for  the  assistance  of 
poor  congregations  in  the  country  in  support- 
ing their  ministers,  and  of  students  for  the 
ministry  in  their  academical  education ; and  in 
1762,  he  was  elected  a member  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liams’s trust,  chiefly  for  similar  purposes,  toge- 
ther with  the  support  of  the  doctor’s  valuable 
library  : which  appointments  afforded  him  op- 
portunities of  eminent  and  extensive  usefulness. 
His  connection,  likewise,  with  the  general 
body  of  protestant  dissenting  ministers  in  and 
about  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster, 
and  with  many  charitable  institutions  establish- 
ed by  the  liberality  of  the  dissenters,  gave  him 
frequent  occasion  to  exercise  his  talents  for  the 
honour  and  interest  of  that  cause,  to  which, 
both  by  his  sentiments  and  profession,  he- was 
zealously  attached.  In  the  course  of  his 
academical  education,  by  the  advice  of  his 
excellent  tutor,  he  had  been  induced  to  form 
such  an  arrangement  of  his  studies,  as  might 
qualify  him. to  engage  advantageously  in  the 
department  of  private  or  public  tuition.  About 
the  year  1762,  he  had  announced  among  his 
friends  his  intention  of  taking  private  pupils, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  entering  into  engage- 
ments with  the  parents  of  two  or  three  young 


gentlemen;  when  he  was  diverted  from  this 
design  by  the  offer  of  a more  honourable, 
though,  we  may  venture  to  say  from  the  pro- 
spects to  which  he  might  reasonably  look  for- 
wards, not  so  lucrative  an  employment.  Upon 
the  death  of  the  rev.  Dr.  David  Jennings,  the 
trustees  of  the  academy  supported  by  the  funds 
of  William  Coward,  esq.  found  it  necessary  to 
make  a new  arrangement  of  tutors  in  that 
institution,  and  were  led  from  his  well-known 
abilities  and  attainments,  to  direct  their  views 
to  Mr.  Kippis.  Having  agreed  to  accept  the 
proposals  which  they  made  to  him  in  the  year 
1763,  he  was  appointed  classical  and  philo- 
logical tutor  in  Coward’s  academy;  and  he 
sustained  that  office  for  more  than  twenty- five 
years,  with  singular  reputation  to  himself,  and 
with  great  benefit  to  the  young  persons  who 
were  under  his  care.  In  the  year  1767,  he 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  from 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  unsolicited 
recommendation  of  the  late  learned  professor 
Robertson.  He  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  in  March  1778  ; and  in 
June  1779,  he  was  chosen  a fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.  In  both  these  societies  he  was 
a regular  attendant,  and  a respectable  useful 
member;  and  he  had  the  honour  of  being  in 
the  council  of  the  former  from  1782  to  1784, 
and  of  the  latter  from  1786  to  1787. 

In  the  year  1784,  Dr.  Kippis’s  literary 
engagements  had  become  so  numerous,  and 
demanded  so  much  of  his  attention  and  time, 
that  he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
resigning  his  appointment  of  tutor  in  Coward’s 
academy.  During  the  following  year  the 
academy  itself,  which  had  been  a most  useful 
institution,  and  supplied  the  liberal  dissenters 
with  many  ministers  of  distinguished  reputa- 
tion, was  discontinued.  This  event  excited 
much  regret  in  the  minds  of  many  dissenters, 
who,  having  reason  to  believe  that  the  institu- 
tion was  not  likely  to  be  revived,  made  a spirited 
effort,  in  the  year  1786,  to  establish  a new 
academy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  for 
the  education  of  ministers,  and  other  gentlemen 
intended  for  civil  life.  Dr.  Kippis  was  very 
assiduous  in  his  endeavours  to  accomplish  this 
laudable  design  ; and,  notwithstanding  that  his 
numerous  engagements  rendered  it  inconve- 
nient to  him  to  fill  any  official  department  in 
it,  he  at  length,  though  very  reluctantly,  yield- 
ed to  the  wishes  of  the  subscribers,  and  con- 
sented to  be  one  of  the  tutors  in  the  new  insti- 
tution. He  resigned  this  office,  however,  in 
a few  years,  on  account  of  the  inconvenient 
distance  of  Hackney,  where  the  institution  was 
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fixed,  from  his  place  of  residence,  and  for  pri- 
vate reasons  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  record. 
From  this  time  he  confined  his  labours  to  his 
private  studies,  and  professional  duties,  enjoying 
an  uninterrupted  state  of  health,  and  possess- 
ing a degree  of  constitutional  vigour,  which 
flattered  his  friends  with  the  prospect  of  a long 
continuance  of  his  life  and  usefulness.  To 
their  great  concern,  however,  in  consequence 
of  a cold  which  he  caught  on  a journey,  he  was 
seized  with  a fever,  which  baffled  the  skill  of 
the  most  eminent  physicians,  and  terminated  in 
his  death,  on  the  fifth  of  October,  1795,  when 
he  had  attained  the  age  of  seventy  years  and  six 
months. 

Dr.  Kippis  was  eminently  distinguished  for 
the  virtues  and  accomplishments  which  con- 
stitute the  chief  ornament  of  the  human  cha- 
racter. His  temper  was  mild  and  gentle, 
"benevolent  and  candid  ; his  address  and  man- 
ners polished,  easy,  and  uncommonly  conci- 
liating and  prepossessing.  Though  he  had 
acquired  a high  degree  of  eminence  and  repu- 
tation, he  was  without  pride  or  vanity,  super- 
ciliousness, or  self-importance ; and  he  en- 
gaged the  esteem  and  love  of  persons  in  all  ranks 
and  stations  of  life,  by  his  unaffected  humility 
and  modesty,  and  his  engaging  courteousness 
and  affability.  He  possessed  superior  powers 
and  vigour  of  mind : a comprehensive  un- 
derstanding, a sound  judgment,  a retentive 
memory,  a correct  imagination,  a refined 
taste,  and  a great  quickness  and  facility  in  ex- 
erting his  faculties  on  any  subject  or  occa- 
sion. These  powers  he  cultivated  through 
life,  with  great  assiduity  and  perseverance  of 
application  ; and,  by  a judicious  arrangement  of 
his  studies,  and  regular  distribution  of  his  time, 
attained  very  high  acquirements  in  the  various 
branches  of  science  and  literature.  We  have 
seen  his  diary,  from  the  year  1754  till  within 
sixteen  days  of  his  death,  in  which  an  account 
is  given  of  his  daily  employment,  and  of  the 
subjects  and  books  which  occupied  his  studies  ; 
and  it  exhibits  an  astonishing  number  of  the 
productions  of  ancient  and  modern  times, 
which  he  read  with  method,  attention,  and 
discrimination.  The  profound  and  extensive 
knowdedge  with  which  by  this  means  he  had  fur- 
nished his  mind,  rendered  him  a most  instruct- 
ing and  entertaining  companion,  and  one  of 
the  fittest  persons  imaginable  to  be  consulted 
for  information  on  any  subject  which  employed 
his  own  attention  or  that  of  others.  Such  in- 
formation he  would  at  any  time  most  readily 
and  cheerfully  communicate.  As  a tutor,  he 
possessed  a happy  method  of  conveying  instruc- 
tion, both  in  his  lectures  anil  friendly  convers- 


ation ; and  his  general  conduct  and  demeanour 
towards  his  pupils,  not  only  engaged  their 
attention,  but  secured  their  respect  and  warm 
affection.  To  young  persons,  and  to  young 
ministers  in  particular,  he  was  always  acces- 
sible ; and  he  took  sensible  pleasure  in  assist- 
ing them  with  his  advice,  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  private  studies  or  public  labours.  One 
habit  of  his  particularly  deserves  the  imitation 
of  studious  young  men:  it  was  that  of  early 
rising,  to  which  he  had  accustomed  himself 
from  his  youth.  This  habit  was  not  only 
highly  conducive  to  his  health,  but  secured  to 
him  a large  portion  of  time  for  improvement, 
during  which  he  was  not  liable  to  be  inter- 
rupted by  any  foreign  avocations. 

Exclusive  of  the  studies  more  immediately 
connected  with  his  profession,  Dr.  Kippis 
more  particularly  excelled  in  his  acquaintance 
with  the  classics,  the  belles-lettres,  history,  and 
biography.  With  the  history  of  his  own 
country  he  was  intimately  conversant;  and- to 
the  principles  of  the  British  constitution  he- 
was  zealously  attached.  He  was  sensible  of 
the  corruptions  and  abuses  which  time  had 
introduced  into  the  administration  of  that  ad- 
mirable system,  and  he  wished  well  to  every 
temperate  constitutional  measure  for  pro- 
moting a reformation  : but  he  dreaded  anarchy 
and  licentiousness,  as  much  as  lie  detested 
tyranny  and  oppression,  and  in  the  political 
disputes  which  towards  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  agitated  this  country,  the  moderation  of 
his  temper  and  conduct  were  eminently  con- 
spicuous. The  cause  of  genuine,  civil,  and  re- 
ligious liberty,  had  in  him  an  enlightened,, 
steady,  consistent,  temperate  friend  and  advo- 
cate. As  a divine,  his  acquaintance  with  the 
various  branches  of  theology,  and  with  sub- 
jects subservient  to  the  critical  study  of  the 
scriptures,  was  very  extensive.  In  the  divine 
original  of  Christianity  he  was  a firm  believer, 
upon  the  maturest  examination ; and  of  its 
precepts,  his  fife  exhibited  a pious,  amiable, 
and  edifying  illustration.  In  his  theological 
sentiments  he  concurred,  chiefly,  with  those 
who  in  modern  times  are  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Unitarians  ; but  without  approving 
their  appropriation  of  this  title  solely  to  them- 
selves, to  the  exclusion  of  others,  who  are 
equally  careful  to  offer  divine  worship  only 
to  the  one  God  and  Father  of  all.  Contro- 
verted topics  he  scarcely  ever  introduced  into 
the  pulpit ; but  made  such  doctrines  and 
duties  the  subject  of  his  discourses,  as  have  an 
immediate  influence  on  rectitude  of  temper  and 
practice.  His  sermons  were  always  well 
studied ; their  style  was  plain,  perspicuous, 
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and  evangelical ; and  his  delivery  was  natural, 
unaffected,  and  impressive,  particularly  towards 
the  close  of  his  discourses. 

Dr.  Kippis  commenced  his  career  as  an 
author,  in  “ The  Gentleman's  Magazine ;” 
after  which  he  contributed  several  valuable 
papers  to  a periodical  publication,  called  “ The 
Library  ;”  and  became  a frequent  writer  in 
the  “ Monthly  Review;”  chiefly  in  the  theolo- 
gical, historical,  and  philological  departments. 
He  aho  projected  the  improved  plan,  and  laid 
the  foundationof  “TheNew  Annual  Register;” 
the  miscellaneous  parts  of  which  were  selected, 
and  the  accounts  of  domestic  and  foreign  lite- 
rature written  by  him,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  work  to  the  year  1 784,  inclusive.  These 
departments  were  conducted  from  that  time  to 
the  year  1800.  inclusive,  by  the  writer  of  this 
article,  who  had  the  happiness  of  being  one  of 
the  pupils  of  this  excellent  man.  Dr.  Kippis, 
likewise,  was  the  author  of  the  “ Review  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  present  Reign,”  pre- 
fixed to  the  Register  for  1780;  and  of  “ The 
History  of  Knowledge,  Learning,  and  Taste, 
in  Great  Britain,”  which  is  prefixed  to  the 
succeeding  volumes,  to  the  year  1794,  inclu- 
sive. In  the  year  1772,  he  published  a very 
able  “ Vindication  of  the  Protestant  Dissenting 
Ministers,  with  regard  to  their  late  Application 
to  Parliament,”  8vo.  which  went  through  two 
editions  in  the  same  year  ; and  in  1778,  at  the 
request  of  the  noble  peer  who  then  filled  the 
post  of  prime  minister,  he  published,  “ Consi- 
derations on  the  Provisional  Treaty  with 
America,  and  the  Preliminary  Articles  of 
Peace  with  France  and  Spain,”  8vo.  He  also 
published  “The  Life  of  Sir  John  Pringle,  Barf.” 
prefixed  to  his  “ Six  Discourses  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Society,  on  assigning  the  Copley  Medal,” 
1783,  8vo. ; “ Observations  on  the  late  Con- 
tests in  the  Royal  Society,”  1784,  3vo.  “ The 
Life  of  Captain  James  Cook,”  the  celebrated 
navigator,  1788,  4to.  ; “ The  Life  of  Natha- 
niel Lardner,  D.  D.”  prefixed  to  a complete 
'edition  of  his  works,  in  eleven  volumes,  8vo. 
1788;  “An  Address,  delivered  at  the  Interment 
of  Richard  Price,  D.D.  F.R.S.  &c.”  1791, 
8vo.  ; “The  Life  of  Philip  Doddridge,  D.D.” 
prefixed  to  an  octavo  edition  of  his  “ Exposition 
of  the  New  Testament,”  1792;  a valuable 
improved  edition  of  Dr.  Doddridge’s  “ Lec- 
tures on  Ethics,  Pneumatology,  and  Divinity,” 
with  a great  number  of  additional  references 
and  notes, in  two  vols.  8vo;  several  “Sermons,” 
preached  on  public  occasions,  some  of  which 
were  reprinted,  and  with  other  practical  dis- 
courses, formed  an  octavo  volume,  1794  ; “ An 


Ordination  Charge,”  1788,  8vo. ; and  her 
assisted  in  selecting  and  preparing  “ A Collec- 
tion of  Hymns  and  Psalms,  for  public  and 
private  Worship,”  1795,  8vo.  and  nmo. 
which  has  reached  the  third  edition.  But  the 
work  which,  next  to  the  duties  of  his  office  as 
a Christian  minister,  engaged  the  principal 
attention  of  Dr.  Kippis  during  several  of  the 
last  years  of  his  life,  was  the  improved  edition 
of  that  great  national  work,  the  “ Biographia 
Britannica.”  His  extensive  knowledge  of  men 
and  books,  the  valuable  sources  of  information 
to  which  he  had  access,  his  indefatigable  as- 
siduity in  collecting  materials,  his  sound  judg- 
ment, his  peculiarly  happy  talent  of  marking 
the  distinguished  features  in  the  characters 
which  he  draws,  his  unbiassed  fidelity,  impar- 
tiality and  candour,  and  his  numerous  and  in- 
structive collateral  reflections  on  a variety  of 
incidental  subjects,  are  abundantly  displayed 
in  this  performance,  and  shew  how  peculiarly 
well  qualified  he  was  for  undertaking  it.  His 
style,  formed  on  the  models  of  sir  William 
Temple  and  the  classical  Addison,  is  remark- 
able for  its  perspicuity,  elegance,  and  purity. 
This  work  lus  given  Dr.  Kippis  a high  rank 
among  the  literati  of  his  country,  and  will 
transmit  his  name  with  distinguished  reputa- 
tion to  posterity.  Dr.  Kippis  did  not  live  to 
carry  on  this  edition  of  the  “ Biographia,” 
farther  than  to  about  a third  part  of  the  sixth 
volume, ^which  has  not  yet  made  its  appearance. 
Rees’s  Funeral  Sermon  for  Dr-  Kippis.  Gent. 
Mag.  for  Oct.  1795.  Private  Knowledge—  M. 

KIRCH,  Godfrey,  an  able  Geynan  astro- 
nomer in  the  seventeenth  and  former  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  born  at  Guben,  a 
town  in  Lower  Lusatia,  in  the  year  1640. 
Not  finding  in  his  native  place  sufficient  en- 
couragement in  the  prosecution  of  his  mathe- 
matical studies,  he  removed  to  Leipsic,  where 
he  acquired  considerable  reputation  by  the 
almanacks  which  he  published.  In  1692,  he 
married  Mary-Margaret  Winckelmann,  who 
will  be  noticed  in  the  next  article,  with  whom 
he  returned  to  Guben,  and  derived  much  useful 
assistance  from  her  in  making  his  astronomical 
observations,  and  the  composition  of  his  Eplie- 
merides.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  1701,  by  Frederic 
the  First,  king  of  Prussia,  that  prince  invited 
M.  Kirch  to  that  city,  and  appointed  him  a 
member  of  the  society,  as  well  as  his  astro- 
nomer in  ordinary,  with  an  honourable  pension 
for  his  support.  Pie  died  at  Berlin  in  1710, 
when  about  seventy-one  years  of  age.  He 
corresponded  with  men  of  science  in  all  the 
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learned  societies  of  Europe,  and  published  a 
variety  of  astronomical  treatises  which  are  in 
great  repute  •,  but  we  have  seen  the  titles  only 
of  his  “ Ephemerides  Anni  1698,”  and  of  his 
“ Admonitio  ad  Astronomos,  de  reditu  Stellae 
Bayerianae  in  Collo  Cygni.”  Moreri.  Nouv. 
JDict.  Hist. — M. 

KIRCH,  Mary-Margaret,  wife  of  the 
preceding,  and  distinguished  for  her  attachment 
to  astronomical  studies,  was  the  daughter  of 
a Lutheran  clergyman  at  Panitzsh,  a village 
in  the  vicinity  of  Leipsic,  where  she  was  born 
in  the  year  1670.  Having  lost  her  father 
when  she  was  about  twelve  years  of  age,  she 
was  educated  by  his  successor,  and  indulged 
in  the  inclination  which  she  discovered  for  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  particularly  that 
of  astronomy.  This  partiality  for  his  favourite 
pursuit,  was  no  little  recommendation  of  her 
to  M.  Kirch,  who,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
obtained  her  hand  in  marriage,  and  found  her 
a most  valuable  helpmate  in  his  scientific  la- 
bours. She  was  not  contented,  however,  with 
only  rendering  assistance  to  her  husband  in 
making  his  observations,  but  shewed  herself 
capable  of  viewing  the  heavens  with  the  eye  of 
a discoverer.  In  the  year  1 702,  she  discovered 
z comet,  upon  which  M.  Kirch  published  his 
observations.  In  1707,  she  made  a discovery 
of  an  aurora  borealis ; of  which  mention  is 
made  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  for  the  year  1716.  These 
exertions  of  her  genius  procured  her  the  esteem 
of  all  the  learned  at  Berlin  ; but  the  reputation 
which  she  derived  from  them  did  not  secure 
her  the  patronage  and  support  which  she  me- 
rited, when  she  was  deprived  by  death  of  her 
husband,  in  17 10.  Being  by  this  event  re- 
duced to  low  circumstances,  she,  nevertheless, 
contrived  to  maintain  herself,  and  educate  her 
children,  by  constructing  almanacks,  adapted 
to  the  meridians  of  Breslaw  and  Nuremberg. 
In  17 1 1,  she  published  a dissertation,  entitled 

Preparations  for  observing  the  grand  Con- 
junctions of  Saturn,  Jupiter,  &c.”  which  the 
journalists  of  Leipsic  warmly  recommended, 
and  rendered  justice  to  the  author’s  merits. 
In  1712,  she  found  a patron  in  the  baron  de 
Throsick,  who  furnished  her  with  apartments 
in  his  house,  convenient  for  carrying  on  her 
astronomical  observations ; in  which  she  was 
agreeably  accommodated  till  the  death  of  that 
friend,  about  two  years  afterwards.  She  now 
removed  to  Dantzic,  where  a son  of  her’s  of 
whom  particulars  are  mentioned  in  the  next 
article,  had  an  establishment  in  the  observa- 
tory. She  resided  at  this  place,  when  Peter 


the  Great,  of  Russia,  visited  it  in  the  course 
of  his  travels ; who  was  desirous  of  engaging 
her  to  settle  in  his  empire.  She  gave  the  pre- 
ference, however,  to  her  native  country ; and 
in  1716,  accompanied  her  son  to  Berlin,  where 
he  was  appointed  astronomer  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  that  city.  Here  she  continued 
her  employment  of  making  almanacks,  not  only 
adapted  to  the  meridians  of  Breslaw  and  Nu- 
remberg, but  for  Dresden  and  Hungary ; and 
here  she  acquired  the  friendship  of  M.  Leibnitz, 
who  introduced  her  to  the  court  of  Berlin,  and 
secured  to  her  the  patronage  of  some  of  thq 
royal  family.  She  died  in  1720,  in  the  fifty- 
first  year  of  her  age.  Moreri. — M. 

KIRCH,  Christian-Freberic,  son  of  the 
subjects  of  the  two  preceding  articles,  was  born 
at  Guben,  in  the  year  1694.  In  very  early 
youth,  he  discovered  as  strong  a bias  and  in- 
clination for  mathematical,  and  particularly 
astronomical,  science,  as  had  marked  the 
genius  of  both  his  parents,  and  conducted 
them  to  celebrity.  He  commenced  his  studies 
at  Berlin,  and  afterwards  continued  them  at 
Halle ; whence  he  made  excursions  for  im- 
provement to  Nuremberg,  Leipsic,  and  Prussia. 
He  was  employed  in  the  observatory  at  Dantzic 
for  a considerable  time,  where  he  was  very  assi- 
duous in  making  observations,  and  had  the 
honour  to  have  the  czar  Peter  the  Great 
among  the  personal  witnesses  of  his  labours. 
That  prince  made  an  offer  to  M.  Kirch  of  an 
establishment  at  Moscow  ; but  his  attachment 
to  his  mother,  who  was  averse  to  remove  from 
Germany,  led  him  to  decline  it,  with  due  ac- 
knowledgments to  the  czar  for  his  goodness. 
Not  long  after  this,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Berlin  chose  him  to  the  same  offices  and  ho- 
nours among  them,  as  had  been  formerly  con- 
ferred upon  his  father.  In  1717,  they  added 
him  to  the  number  of  their  members,  appoint- 
ing him  at  the  same  time  their  observer,  and 
afterwards  their  astronomer  in  ordinary.  In 
1723,  he  was  chosen  a corresponding  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris; 
and  he  shewed  himself  worthy  of  that  dis- 
tinction, by  the  frequent  valuable  contributions 
which  he  transmitted  to  them  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  He  also  maintained  a 
scientific  correspondence  with  astronomers  in 
every  other  pari  of  Europe.  He  died  in  1740, 
in  the  forty- sixth  year  of  his  age.  His  works, 
which  are  held  in  high  estimation,  are  “Astro- 
nomical Ephemerides,”  for  the  years  1714, 
1715,  and  1716,  in  German;  “Account  of  an 
Aurora  Borealis,  observed  the  16th  March, 
3716,”  in  the  same  language;  “ Observations 
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AstronomicaeSelectiores,  in  Observatorio  Regio 
Berolinensi  habitae,”  1730;  “Eclipses  circum 
Jovialium  ad  Annos  1734,  1 739>  supputatae,” 
1734;  and  “Celestial  Observations  for  the 
Year  1739,”  in  the  German  language.  Aloreri. 
I\'ouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

KIRCHER,  Athanasius,  a celebrated  and 
very  learned  German  mathematician,  philoso- 
pher, and  antiquary  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, was  born  at  Fulda,  in  the  year  1601. 
In  1618,  he  commenced  his  noviciate  in  the 
society  of  the  Jesuits ; among  whom  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  extraordinary  profi- 
ciency in  literature  and  science.  After  he  had 
taken  the  habit,  and  completed  his  regular 
course  of  studies,  he  was  selected  by  his  supe- 
riors to  fill  the  chair  of  professor,  and  taught 
philosophy,  mathematics,  the  Hebrew  and 
Syriac  languages,  in  the  university  of  Wirtz- 
burg,  in  Franconia,  with  great  success  and 
applause,  till  the  year  1631.  At  that  time, 
the  confusion  and  ravages  attendant  on  the  war 
between  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  and  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  rendering  his 
situation  in  Franconia  insecure,  he  withdrew 
to  France,  and  resided  for  some  time  in  the 
Jesuit’s  college  at  Avignon.  Afterwards  he 
was  called  to  Rome,  where,  for  six  years,  he 
filled  the  post  of  mathematical  professor  fin  the 
Roman  college ; and  then  undertook  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Hebrew.  He  died  in  that  city  in 
1680,  when  in  his  eightieth  year.  Father 
Kircher  was  a man  of  very  extensive  erudition, 
and  of  indefatigable  industry  ; but  the  subjects 
of  his  studious  labours  were  more  frequently 
curious  than  useful,  and  a visionary  fancy, 
rather  than  cool  judgment  and  accurate  en- 
quiry, too  often  guided  his  pen.-  Whatever 
wore  the  stamp  of  antiquity  fascinated  his 
attention,  and  he  had  a particular  passion 
for  decyphering  hieroglyphical  characters,  of 
which,  if  he  could  not  discover  the  true  mean- 
ing, he  was  always  prepared  to  give  what  he 
conceived  to  be  a plausible  one.  Of  this  pas- 
sion advantage  was  taken  by  humourists,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  to  practise  imposi- 
tions on  him,  for  the  sake  of  diverting  them- 
selves at  his  expence:  but  as  they  resemble 
similar  tricks  by  which  antiquarians  have  been 
duped  in  our  own  time  and  country,  such  as 
the  discovery  of  pretended  Saxon  inscriptions, 
&c.  an  account  of  them  is  not  deserving  of 
being  recorded.  His  works  were  so  numerous, 
amounting  to  twenty-two  volumes  in  folio, 
eleven  in  quarto,  and  three  in  octavo,  that  the 
mere  transcription  of  them  must  have  em- 
ployed no  inconsiderable  part  of  his  life, 


They  consist  of  the  following  articles,  which 
were  chiefly  published  at  Rome  : “ Prselusiones 
Magneticae,”  1654,  folio;  “ Ars  magna  Lucis 
et  Umbrae,”  1646,  in  two  vols.  folio;  ‘ Primitive 
Gnomonicae  Catoptricte,”  4to.  ; “ Musurgia 
Universalis,”  1650,111  two  vols.  folio  ; “Obe- 
liscus  Pamphilius,”  1650,  folio;  “ Obeliscus 
hEgyptiacus,”  folio;  “ CEdipus  Asgyptiacus  ; 
hoc  est,  universalis  hieroglyphics  veterum 
Doctrinae  Temporum  Injuria  Abolitae,  Instau- 
ratio,”  1652,  in  four  vols.  folio;  “Iter  exta- 
ticum  Caeleste,  sive  mundi  Opificium  quo 
Caeli  Syderumque  Natura,  Vires,  et  Structura 
exponuntur,”  1656,  4to.  ; “ Iter  extaticum 
Terrestre,  &c.”  1657,  qto. ; “Mundus  subter- 
raneus  in  quo  universal  Naturae  Majestas  et 
Divitiae  demonstrantur,”  1678,  in  two  vols. 
folio;  “China  illustrata,”  1667,  folio,  which 
the  Jesuit  missionaries  into  that  country  ac- 
cuse of  numerous  gross  errors,  and  fanciful 
inventions;  “Area  Noe,”  folio;  “Turris 
Babel,”  1679,  folio;  “ Phonurgia  Nova,  de 
prodigiosis  Sonorum  EfFectibus,  et  Sermocina- 
tione  per  Machinas  Sono  animatas,”  1673, 
folio ; “ Ars  magna  sciendi  in  duodecim  Libros 
digesta;”  1669,  folio  ; “Polygraphia,  seu  Arti- 
ficum  Linguarum,  quae  cum  omnibus  Totius 
Mundi  populis  poterit  quis  correspondere,” 
1663,  folio;  “Latium;  id  est,  nova  et  parallela 
Latii,  turn  veteris,  turn  novi,  Descriptio,”  1671, 
folio,  &c.  Kircher  had  collected  a rich  cabinet 
of  antiquities,  curiosities,  medals,  mathematical 
instruments,  rare  animals,  minerals,  &c.  for  the 
museum  of  the  Roman  college,  the  arrange- 
ment of  which  was  begun  by  himself,  and 
•finished  by  father  Philip  Bonanni,  who  pub- 
lished a description  of  it  at  Rome,  in  1709,  in 
a large  folio  volume,  entitled,  “Musaeum 
Kercherianum,  &c.”  illustrated  with  numerous 
engravings.  Moreri.  Hoitv.  Diet.  Hist.  Hut- 
ton's Math.  Diet — M. 

KIRCHER,  Conrad,  a German  protestant 
divine,  who  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, concerning  whose  personal  history  we 
have  not  met  with  any  other  notice,  than  that 
he  was  settled  at  Augsbourg.  He  acquired 
celebrity,  however,  among  his  contemporaries, 
and  deserves  to  have  his  name-  .handed  down 
with  respect  to  posterity,  as  the  author  of  » 
learned  and  laborious  work  of  considerable  use, 
illustrating  the  genuine  sense  of  the  sacred 
scriptures.  It  is  entitled  “ Concordantia  veteris 
Testament!  Grtecte,  Ebrteis  vocibus  respon- 
dentes  rno'h.v''/je/\sci.  Simul  enim  et  Lexicon 
Ebraicolatinum,  Ebraicogrtecum,  Grtecoebrai- 
cum,  &c.”  printed  at  Fraqckfort,  1607,  in  two 
volumes,  qto.  This  work  is  at  once  a Hebrew 
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dictionary  and  a concordance;  for  all  the  He- 
brew words  in  the  Old  Testament  are  intro- 
duced, in  alphabetical  order,  and  underneath  the 
Greek  version  of  them  from  the  Septuagint, 
followed  by  a collection  of  all  the  passages  of 
scripture  in  which  those  words  are  differently 
interpreted.  Father  Simon  strongly  recom- 
mends it,  when  treating  of  the  best  methods  to 
be  adopted  in  undertaking  any  new  translation 
of  the  scriptures.  The  chief  fault  in  this  work, 
according  to  Ladvocat,  is  the  author’s  prefer- 
ence of  the  Complutensian  edition  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint to  that  of  Rome.  By  the  greater  part 
of  the  learned  world,  the  Concordance  of 
Trommius  is  deservedly  preferred,  which  con- 
tains the  Greek  words  of  the  Septuagint  in  al- 
phabetical order,  and  under  them  the  words  of 
the  Hebrew  original,  followed  by  a collection  of 
the  passages  in  the  Septuagint,  in  which  the 
same  word  occurs  as  the  interpretation  of  the 
same,  or  of  different  words  in  the  Hebrew. 
We  cannot,  however,  subscribe  to  the  opinion, 
that  this  valuable  work,  of  which  that  of  Kir- 
cher  was  the  prototype,  has  superseded  the  use 
of  the  latter;  but  we  think,  that  the  biblical 
student  may  most  advantageously  make  use  of 
them  both  in  conjunction,  in  ascertaining  the 
true  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  original.  Simon's 
Crit.  Hist.  Old  Test.  b.  Hi.  ch.  2.  Aforeri. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

KIRSTEN,  Peter,  a physician  distinguish- 
ed for  his  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  language, 
was  born  at  Breslaw  in  1577.  He  was  the 
son  of  a merchant,  who  died  while  he  was  an 
infant;  and  his  guardians,  designing  to  breed 
him  up  to  trade,  sent  him  to  Posna  to  learn  the 
Polish  language,  which  he  acquired  in  a very 
short  time.  On  his  return,  he  displayed  such 
an  insatiable  desine  for  all  kinds  of  knowledge, 
that  it  was  determined  he  should  pursue  a lite- 
rary profession:  he  was  accordingly  sent  to 
study  physic  at  several  of  the  principal  Ger- 
man universities,  and  afterwards  improved  him- 
self in  the  practical  part  under  the  most  emi- 
nent masters  in  France  and  the  Low  Countries. 
The  high  character  he  heard  of  the  works  of 
Avicenna  induced  him  to  wish  to  read  them  in 
the  original;  for  which  purpose  he  applied  with 
great  assiduity  to  the  Arabic  language,  and  vi- 
sited the  university  of  Basil,  which  at  that  time 
afforded  the  best  helps  for  its  acquisition.  He 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic  there,  and 
passed  seven  years  more  in  travels  through  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe.  Returning  to  Breslaw, 
he  was  made  rector  of  the  .college,  and  in- 
spector of  the  other  schools  in  that  city.  At 
length  he  confined  himself  solely  to  the  practice 


of  physic  and  the  cultivation  of  the  Arabic 
tongue,  in  which  last  concern  he  was  so  zeal- 
ous, that  he  applied  part  of  his  professional 
gains  in  setting  up  an  Arabic  press,  and  print- 
ing such  works  in  that  language  as  he  judged 
might  be  of  public  utility.  Being  in  Prussia, 
he  became  known  to  the  famous  vSwedish  chan- 
cellor, Oxenstiern,  who  attached  him  to  his  per- 
son as  his  physician.  He  accompanied  him  to 
Sweden,  where  in  1606  he  was  appointed  phy- 
sician to  the  queen,  and  medical  professor  in  the 
university  of  Upsal.  Infirmities  rendered  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  chiefly  sedentary,  and  he 
spent  most  of  his  time  in  reading  the  bible,  and 
in  exercises  of  piety.  He  died  at  Upsal,  in 
1640.  In  his  own  profession,  Kirsten  publish- 
ed an  inaugural  dissertation,  “DePeste;”  and 
a work  “De  vero  usu  et  abusuMedicinae,”  8vo. 
1610.  He  also  edited  “ Avicennae  Canonis 
liber  secundus  Lat.  et  Arab.”  the  Latin  ver- 
sion, with  notes,  by  himself.  For  the  service 
of  Arabic  learning,  he  published  “ An  Arabic 
Grammar,”  Frank/.  1610,  folio:  “ A sacred 
Decad  of  Canticles  and  Arabic  Verses,  taken 
from  some  MSS.  with  a Latin  Version,”  1609: 
“ The  four  Evangelists,  from  an  Arabic  MS.” 
1609,  folio:  “ The  Epistle  of  St.  Jude,  from  an 
Arabic  MS.  collated  with  the  Greek  and  the 
Vulgate,”  16 1 1 : “ Notes  on  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew,  collated  with  the  Arabic,  Syriac, 
Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Latin  Texts,”  1612.  It 
is  asserted  that  he  understood  twenty-six  lan- 
guages. Bayle.  Moreri.  Halleri  Bibl.  Aled. 
—A. 

KLEIST,  Christian  Ewald  von,  a cele- 
brated German  poet,  was  born  at  Zceblin,  in 
Pomerania,  in  1715.  At  about  the  age  of  ten, 
his  parents,  who  were  of  the  order  of  the  nobi- 
lity, sent  him  to  the  Jesuit’s-college  in  Upper 
Poland,  whence  he  was  removed  to  the  academy 
of  Dantzic,  and  afterwards  to  the  university  of 
Konigsberg.  When  his  studies  were  finished, 
he  went  to  Denmark  on  a visit  to  some  of  his 
relations,  who  induced  him  to  enter  into  the 
Danish  service,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  But 
amidst  the  bustle  of  a military  life  he  did  not 
entirely  forget  to  pay  his  court  to  the  muses. 
One  day,  it  is  said,  he  was  so  intent  in  reading 
Milton,  that  he  forgot  to  relieve  the  guard. 
Kleist  soon  quitted  Denmark,  where  he  had  no 
opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself  in  a mi- 
litary capacity,  and  entered  into  the  service  of 
Prussia.  Frederic  the  Great,  who  had  then  as- 
sumed the  reins  of  government,  gave  him  a 
commission  in  the  regiment  of  prince  Henry. 
In  this  situation  he  soon  formed  an  intimacy 
with  Gleim,  Spalding,  Ramler,  Sulzer,  Krauze, 
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general  Stille,  and  Hilzer,  who  at  that  time 
were  at  Potsdam.  Frederic,  who  was  always 
ready  to  reward  merit,  soon  promoted  him  to 
the  rank  of  captain,  on  the  recommendation  of 
general  Stille.  The  earliest  production  of  his 
muse  was  addressed  to  his  old  college  com- 
panion Adler,  then  a captain  of  cavalry.  This 
piece  displays  his  taste  for  rural  life,  to  which 
lie  was  much  attached ; and  we  are  told  by  the 
author  of  his  eulogy,  that  he  was  accustomed 
to  walk  out  alone  every  day,  and  even  during 
the  severest  weather.  These  solitary  walks  he 
called  hunting  for  poetical  images.  Soon  after 
the  appearance  of  his  first  poetical  essay,  he 
composed  his  “ Hymn  to  the  Deity,”  which 
he  caused  to  be  inserted  in  a work  entitled, 
“ Amusements  of  the  Mind  and  of  Reason.” 
In  consequence  of  an  intrigue,  he  was  engaged 
in  a duel,  in  which  he  was  dangerously  wound- 
ed in  the  hand,  so  that  he  was  some  time  con- 
fined to  his  apartment.  On  this  occasion  he 
was  visited  by  Gleim ; and  one  day  the  con- 
versation turning  upon  poetry,  the  latter  read 
to  him  his  Epistle  to  Death,  which  begins  by 
the  following  words:  “ Canst  thou  also,  O 
death ! feel  the  pleasures  of  love  ? ” This  piece 
threw  Kleist,  it  is  said,  into  such  an  immo- 
derate fit  of  laughter,  that  his  wound  re-open- 
ed, and  it  was  found  necessary  to  apply  imme- 
diately a bandage  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood. 
Directed  by  his  aspiring  genius,  Kleist  was  de- 
sirous of  attempting  an  epic  poem,  and  made 
choice  of  Columbus  for  his  hero;  but  altering 
his  plan  by  the  advice  of  Gleim,  he  produced 
his  popular  poem  entitled  “Spring,”  which 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  1749,  at  a period 
when,  notwithstanding  the  different  attempts 
that  had  been  made  in  that  way,  many  still 
doubted  whether  the  German  language  was 
susceptible  of  that  harmony  and  smoothness 
which  Kleist  was  enabled  to  give  it.  On  ac- 
count of  this  poem,  he  was  called  the  imitator 
of  Thomson  ; but  at  that  time  he  had  not  stu- 
died the  works  of  that  poet.  He  is  reckoned, 
in  this  piece  particularly,  to  excel  in  painting 
the  sweet  and  beautiful  scenes  of  nature,  in  a 
style  singularly  elegant  and  harmonious,  and 
frfee  from  all  stiffness  and  turgidity.  An  Ita- 
lian translation  of  this  poem  by  Tagliazucchi 
appeared  in  1755,  and  a French,  by  Huber,  in 
1 760.  Two  Latin  versions  of  it  were  likewise 
published;  one  by  G. L.  Spalding,  son  of  the 
professor,  and  another  by  J.  F.  Dietrich,  in 
1787.  In  the  last  editions  of  his  Spring,  Kleist 
made  many  corrections,  and.  he  added  some 
new  pieces  which  at  first  he  destined  as  epi- 
sodes. Among  these  is  his  description  of  an 
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inundation;  apiece  of  the  terrific  kind.  About 
the  end  of  the  year  1756,  Kleist  published 
a new  edition  of  his  works  ; and  in  1758,  some 
additional  pieces,  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
lady  of  captain  Golz,  who  had  contributed  to 
his  promotion,  animated  with  a desire  of  shew- 
ing that  he  could  wield  the  sword  with  as  much 
ability  as  he  could  handle  the  pen,  Kleist  re- 
quested and  obtained  leave  from  prince  Henry 
to  take  an  active  share  in  the  campaign  of  the 
year  1 759;  but  this  military  ardour  soon  proved 
fatal  to  him,  and  deprived  Germany  of  one  of 
its  best  poets.  Having  accompanied  the  corps 
of  general  Fink,  commanded  by  the  king  in 
person,  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Kun- 
nersdorff,  fought  with  the  Russians  on  the  12'th 
of  August.  After  the  most  heroic  displays  of 
valour  in  the  successive  attack  of  four  batteries, 
he  fell,  covered  with  wounds,  and  remained 
stript  on  the  field  of  battle  during  two  nights. 
Being  then  recognised,  he  was  carried  to  the 
Russian  quarters,  where  he  was  treated  with 
great  attention ; but  a haemorrhage  supervening 
on  the  twelfth  day  after  the  battle,  he  fell  into 
convulsions,  and  died  in  the  forty-fourth  year 
of  his  age.  Grohman  Neues  Historisch  Biogra- 
phischer  Handivortcrbuch. — J. 

KLOPSTOCK,  FredericTheophilus,  the 
greatest  of  German  poets,  was  born  at  Quedlin- 
burg  in  1724.  His  father,  a man  of  a singular 
but  elevated  character,  was  a magistrate  of  that 
place ; and  afterwards  farmed  a bailiwick  in 
the  Brandenburg  part  of  Mansfeld.  Frederic 
was  the  eldest  of  a family  of  eleven  children. 
After  an  elementary  education  at  home,  he 
was  sent  to  the  gymnasium,  or  public  school 
of  Quedlinburg,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
self among  his  companions  in  both  bodily  and 
mental  exercises.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
was  advanced  to  the  college  of  the  same  place; 
in  which,  under  an  able  philological  tutor,  he 
made  himself  familiar  with  the  language,  and 
acquired  a taste  for  the  beauties,  of  the  best 
classical  authors.  Fie  also  essayed  his  talents 
for  composition  both  in  prose  and  verse.  In 
the  latter  he  wrote  some  pastorals,  then  the 
favourites  of  the  German  academies;  but  not 
content  with  these  humbler  efforts,  he  formed 
the  resolution,  at  this  early  period,  of  compos- 
ing an  epic  poem,  and  after  much  delibera- 
tion respecting  a subject,  actually  fixed  upon 
that  which  has  immortalised  his  name,  the 
“ Messiah.” 

In  1745  he  was  removed  to  the  university 
of  Jena,  where  he  commenced  the  study  of  di- 
vinity. In  the  silence  of  his  closet,  however, 
he  was  brooding  over  his  great  projected  work, 
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and  sketched  out  his  three  first  cantos,  Dis- 
satisfied with  the  ordinary  measure  of  German 
verse,  he  composed  them  in  prose;  but  the 
want  of  all  that  melody  which  he  had  admired 
in  the  strains  of  Horner  and  Virgil  mortified 
his  poetic  ambition  so  deeply,  that  he  could  not 
rest  till  he  had  discovered  some  appropriate 
form  of  versification.  At  length  he  resolved 
upon  a bold  experiment  of  copying  what  he 
admired;  and  regardless  of  the  supposed  unfit- 
ness of  the  Teutonic  languages  for  the  rules  of 
Greek  and  Latin  prosody,  he  determined  to 
make  trial  of  German  hexameters.  He  pleased 
himself  so  well  in  his  attempts,  that  he  imme- 
diately fixed  upon  this  measure  for  the  whole 
of  his  future  poem.  A removal  in  1746  from 
Jena  to  Leipzig,  was  the  cause  of  introducing 
him  to  a knot  of  young  votaries  of  the  muses, 
who  had  formed  themselves  into  a literary  so- 
ciety for  mutual  improvement,  and  occasionally 
published  their  essays  in  a paper  entitled  the 
“ Bremen  Contributions.”  Klopstock  became 
a member  of  this  society;  and  about  this  time 
exercised  his  poetical  genius  in  lyric  composi- 
tion. Several  of  his  odes,  together  with  the 
three  cantos  of  his  Messiah,  made  their  first 
appearance  in  the  periodical  work  above  men- 
tioned. The  applause  he  obtained  by  these 
effusions  was  such  as  to  animate  him  in  his 
career. 

In  1748  he  quitted  Leipzig,  and  took  up  his 
abode  at  Langensalza,  in  the  house  of  a rela- 
tion named  Weiss,  whose  children  he  under- 
took to  instruct.  At  this  time  he  carried  on  a 
correspondence  with  a beautiful  young  lady 
with  whom  he  was  deeply  enamoured,  and 
who  inspired  him  with  much  tender  and  pathe- 
tic poetry  in  the  form  of  ode  and  elegy.  She 
was,  however,  more  flattered  with  being  the 
subject  of  his  verse,  than  disposed  to  return  his 
passion;  and  disappointment  for  a time  threw 
a gloom  over  his  mind  which  gave  a dark  tinge 
to  his  poetical  effusions.  The  publication  of 
ten  books  of  his  “Messiah”  made  his  name 
known  throughout  Germany,  and  acquired  him 
a host  of  admirers,  together  with  a considerable 
number  of  critics  The  work  was  extremely 
popular  among  those  who  were  equally  alive 
to  poetry  and  devotion.  Young  divines  quoted 
it  in  the  pulpit,  and  almost  raised  the  author 
to  tire  level  of  the  prophetic  bards  of  scripture. 
At  the  same  time  sterner  theologians  warmly 
censured  the  fictions  in  which  the  poet  had  in- 
dulged himself  en  sacred  topics;  and  rigid 
grammarians  made  severe  strictures  on  the 
style  and  versification.  Klopstock  read  and 
profited  by  the  discussions  to  which  his  woik 


gave  rise,  but  wisely,  avoided  making  himself 
a party  in  controversy. 

In  consequence  of  an  invitation  from  Bod- 
mer of  Zurich  and  his  friends  to  pay  them  a 
visit,  he  travelled  into  Switzerland  in  1-50, 
and  was  received  with  every  mark  of  regard 
and  veneration.  The  sublime  scenery  of  the 
country,  the  freedom  of  its  political  constitu- 
tions, and  the  frank  simplicity  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, charmed  and  tranquilised  his  mind  ; and 
there  was  a probability  of  his  settling  for  life 
in  a land  which  had  adopted  him  for  a citizen, 
when  fortune  prepared  for  him  a very  different 
destination.  Among  those  who  had  been  cap- 
tivated by  his  poetry  was  the  celebrated  Danish 
minister,  baron  Bernstorff,  then  embassador  In 
France.  Upon  his  return  to  Copenhagen,  he 
engaged  the  grand  marshal  count  Moltke  to 
join  him  in  an  invitation  to  the  poet,  with  the 
promise  of  such  a pension  as  should  permit 
him  to  devote  himself  solely  to  the  cares  of 
composition.  This  was  too  flattering  an  offer 
to  be  rejected;  and  in  1751  he  set  off  for  Co- 
penhagen, taking  his  way  through  Brunswick 
and  Hamburg.  At  the  latter  city  he  becamfe 
acquainted  with  Margaret  Moller,  a young 
lady  of  literary  talents  and  a susceptible  heart, 
who  had  been  •charmed  by  the  “ Messiah,” 
and  had  a great  longing  to  see  the  author.  The 
steps  by  which  this  acquaintance  ripened  into 
mutual  love  are  described  with  a beautiful  and 
touching  simplicity,  in  her  letters  to  Samuel 
Richardson,  published  in  the  third  volume  of' 
a late  collection  of  his  correspondence.  His 
reception  at  Copenhagen  was  highly  cordial, 
and  his  conduct  there  did  honouy  to  the  philo- 
sophy and  moderation  of  his  character.  He 
lived  chiefly  in  retirement,  never  obtruding 
himself  on  the  great,  and  occupied  with  his 
poetry  and  his  correspondences,  one  of  which 
was  with  the  celebrated  Dr.  Young,  of  whose 
works  he  was  a student  and  zealous  admirer. 
In  the  following  summer  he  accompanied  count 
Moltke  to  his  country  seat;  and  that  nobleman 
often  took  him  to  the  king,  who  gave  him  proofs 
of  his  esteem.  The  mind  of  Klopstock  was 
attuned  to  love  and  pleasure  by  a delightful  in- 
tercourse with  his  affectionate  Margaret,  during 
a subsequent  visit  at  Hamburg,  and  some  of 
his  sweetest  lyric  compositions  were  the  fruit 
of  this  period.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the 
summer  of  1754  that  their  union  was  effected. 
The  conformity  of  their  tastes  and  affections 
shed  felicity  on  the  nuptial  state.  Mrs.  Klop- 
stock, in  a letter  to  Richardson  dated  from 
Hamburg,  May  1758,  gives  the  following  inter- 
esting picture  of  the  husband  and  the  poet. 
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“It  will  be  a delightful  occupation  for  me  to 
make  you' more  acquainted  with  my  husband’s 
poem.  Nobody  can  do  it  better  than  I,  being 
the  person  who  knows  the  most  of  that  which 
is  not  yet  published;  being  always  present  at 
the  birth  of  the  young  verses,  which  begin  al- 
ways by  fragments  here  and  there,  of  a subject 
of  which  his  soul  is  just  then  filled.  He  has 
many  great  fragments  of  the  whole  work  ready. 
You  may  think  that  persons  who  love  as  we 
do  have  no  need  of  two  chambers;  we  are  al- 
ways in  the  same.  I,  with  my  little  work,  still, 
still,  only  regarding  sometimes  my  husband’s 
sweet  face,  which  is  so  venerable  at  that  time! 
with  tears  of  devotion  and  all  the  sublimity  of 
the  subject.  My  husband  reading  me  his 
young  verses,  and  suffering  my  criticisms.” 
How  melancholy  to  reflect  that  this  endearing 
partnership  of  sentiments  and  studies  was  dis- 
solved by  the  death  of  Margaret  in  child-bed, 
a few  months  afterwards!  Her  memory  was 
sacred  to  Klopstock  to  the  last  hour  of  his  ex- 
istence. She  left  a monument  of  herself  in 
some  works  which  he  published  in  1759. 

Klopstock  resided  for  the  most  part  at  Co- 
penhagen, till  1771 ; after  which  he  lived  chiefly 
at  Hamburg,  in  the  character  of  royal  Dan- 
ish legate,  and  counsellor  of  the  margrave  of 
Baden.  This  last  prince  granted  him  a pen- 
sion, and  engaged  him  to  pass  the  year  1775  at 
his  palace  of  Carlsruhe.  It  was  no  ordinary 
condescension  or  civility  of  the  great  which 
could  put  him  at  his  ease  in  their  presence  ; for 
he  could  very  well  discern,  under  the  mask  of 
affability,  that  air  of  superiority  which  often 
renders  their  notice  and  patronage  distressful 
to  a delicate  mind.  Though  cheerful  and  un- 
assuming witfi  persons  of  his  own  rank,  he  was 
therefore  distant  and  reserved  in  the  intercourse 
with  his  superiors,  and  required  many  advances 
on  their  part  to  render  him  familiar.  By  those 
who  were  intimate  with  him  he  is  represented 
as  a truly  amiable  man,  happiest  in  the  small 
circle  of  private  friendship,  and  particularly 
fond  of  the  society  of  young  persons,  with 
whom  he  unbent  in  good-humoured  pleasantry. 
The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  little  varied  by 
incidents.  After  he  had  brought  his  “ Mes- 
siah” to  a conclusion,  die  continued  to  employ 
himself  in  compositions,  and  in  the  collection 
and  revision  of  his  works.  So  much  were  they 
esteemed  in  Germany,  that  they  thrice  passed 
through  the  press  of  Goschen  from  the  year 
1798.  He  .shewed  a disinclination  to  converse 
on  those  interesting  and  extraordinary  pccur- 
rences  which  took  place  in  the  close  of  the 
century,  and  willingly  recurred  to  the  scenes  of 
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his  early  days,  which  were  impressed  on  his 
memory  in  vivid  colours.  The  decline  of  his 
health  made  no  change  in  his  habitual  compo- 
sure; he  viewed  the  approach  of  death  with- 
out alarm,  and  in  the  midst  of  severe  suffer- 
ings preserved  the  pious  fortitude  which  was 
wrought  into  the  temper  of  his  soul.  He 
died  at  Hamburg,  in  March  1803,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-nine,  and  was  interred  with  funeral 
honours  worthy  of  the  first  poet  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  poetical  character  of  Klopstock  is  that 
of  exuberance  of  imagination  and  sentiment. 
Sublime  almost  beyond  parallel,  he  is  apt  to 
lose  himself  in  mystical  abstraction;  and  his 
excess  of  feeling  sometimes  betrays  him  into 
rant  and  extravagance.  His  great  work,  the 
“ Messiah,”  a poem  of  twenty  cantos,  and 
twenty  thousand  hexameter  lines,  displays  the 
prolixity  of  his  nation,  and  the  redundancy  of 
his  ideas.  A very  acute  and  intelligent  critic 
upon  it  in  the  Monthly  Magazine,  vol.  x.,  says 
of  it,  “ No  epopoea  exists  out  of  which  so 
many  passages  and  personages  could  be  cut 
without  mutilation.”  To  its  high  merits, 
however,  he  gives  a free  testimony,  and  he 
claims  ffor  its  author  a rank  in  the  very  first 
class  of  poets.  Of  his  success  in  adopting 
the  heroic  measure  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
a German  ear  alone  can  be  the  adequate 
judge.  From  the  popularity  of  the  work,  it 
is  clear  that,  at  least,  his  innovation  has  been 
endured;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  pro- 
duced many  imitators.  The  odes  and  lyric 
pieces  of  Klopstock  are  greatly  admired  by 
liis  countrymen.  His  dramatic  works  are 
said  to  possess  much  force  and  dignity,  but 
to  be  better  adapted  to  the  closet  than  the 
stage.  He  was  also  a prose  writer  of  no 
mean  rank,  and  his  “ Grammatical  Dia- 
logues” are  esteemed  for  their  judicious  re- 
marks, and  their  patriotic  purpose  of  proving 
that  the  German  tongue  is  capable  of  all 
the  strength  and  nobleness  of  a classical  lan- 
guage.— A. 

KLOTZ,  Christian  Adolphus,  an  emi- 
nent German  critic  and  classical  scholar,  was 
born  in  the  year  1738,  at  Bischofswerden,  not 
far  from  Dresden,  where  his  father  was  a 
clergyman.  At  a very  early  period  he  display- 
ed such  an  attachment  to  letters,  that  his  pa- 
rents spared  expence  to  gratify  his  taste, 
and  to  enable  him  to  cultivate  his  talents  to  the 
best  advantage.  He  applied  in  particular  to 
the  study  of  his  vernacular  tongue,  and  em- 
ployed those  leisure  hours  which  others  de- 
voted to  amusement  in  composing  and  reciting 
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German  verSes.  After  acquiring  the  rudi- 
ments of  learning,  he  was  removed  to  Gorlitz, 
where  he  studied,  under  Baumgarten, the  Greek 
and  Roman  classics.  He  made  great  progress 
also  in  Latin  versification,  and  gave  a very  fa- 
vourable specimen  of  his  talents  in  this  way,  in 
a poem  which  he  composed  on  the  destruction 
of  Zittau, which  was  laid  waste  in  the  year  1757. 
He  wrote  also  before  he  quitted  Gorlitz  a small 
treatise,  in  which  he  undertook  the  defence  of 
Curio  against  Plutarch  and  Dio  Cassius.  In 
the  year  1758,  he  proceeded  to  Leipsic  to  study 
jurisprudence,  and  there  wrote  a small  work 
entitled  “ Epistola  ad  virum  docturn  et  huma- 
nissimum  I.  C.  Richelium  de  quibusdam  ad 
Homerum  pertinentibus,”  Lipsiae,  1758.  While 
at  Leipsic,  he  took  a share  in  the  Acta  Erudi- 
torum,  and  wrote  two  satirical  pieces,  “ Mores 
Eruditorum,”  and  “ Genius  Seculi,”  both 
published  at  Altenburgh,  in  1760*,  in  one  of 
which  he  ridicules  the  prevailing  taste  for 
comprehending  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences 
in  dictionaries,  and. the  practice  in  universities 
of  jeducing  learning  under  certain  heads  and 
classes,  according  to  general  rules.  The  seve- 
rity of  the  satire  in  these  pieces  excited  a host 
of  literary  foes  against  the  author,  and  exposed 
him  to  considerable  abuse,  which  he  however 
treated  with  that  contempt  which  it  deserved. 
He  now  returned  to  the  muses,  the  favourites 
of  his  earliest  years,  and  published  his  “ Opus- 
cula  Poetica,”  at  Altenburgh,  in  1761,  contain- 
ing twenty-three  odes,  three  satires,  and  as 
many  elegies.  These  he  considered  as  the  last 
productions  of  his  muse,  and  he  accordingly 
took  leave  of  the  nine  in  some  elegant  verses. 
He  had  scarcely  been  three  years  at  Leipsic, 
when  he  was  attacked  by  illness,  which  in- 
duced him  to  return  home ; and  on  account  of 
the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  war,  he  re- 
mained the  whole  winter  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family.  After  the  winter  he  repaired  to  Jena; 
and  soon  after  his  arrival  there,  he  was  elected 
by  the  Latin  society  to  be  their  secretary,  and 
entered  on  his  new  office  with  an  oration  in 
defence  of  the  Latinity  of  Lipsius.  By  the 
advice  of  his  friends, he  opened  a school,  which 
was  well  attended;  and  the  same  year  he  pub- 
lished a small  treatise,  “ De  minutiarum  stu- 
dio et  rixandi  libidine  quorundam  Grammati- 
corum,”  which  was  followed  by  “ Animadver- 
siones  in  Theophrasti  cha’  '-  teres  Ethicos,” 
containing  some  amendments  in  the  text  of 
that  author.  Soon  after,  Klotz  engaged  in  an 
attack  on  Peter  Burman,  or  rather  undertook 
a defence  of  his  own  reputation  against  the 
Dutch  professor,  in  his  “ Anti-Burmannus,” 


Jena,  1761.  Burman  had  published  a speci- 
men of  a proposed  edition  of  the  Anthologia, 
and  transmitted  copies  of  it  to  the  learned  for 
their  opinion.  Klotz  inserted  his  criticism  on 
it  in  the  Acta  Eruditorum  of  Leipsic;  and 
though  he  bestowed  great  praise  on  Burman,  the 
latter  felt  so  much  hurt  by  the  severity  of  the 
remarks  with  which  it  w'as  accompanied,  that 
he  retorted  in  the  preface  to  the  Anthology, 
and  threw  out  much  invective  against  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Acta  Eruditorum.  This  induced 
Klotz  to  resume  his  pen  in  defence  of  his  cri- 
ticisms^  and  to  publish  the  work  above  men- 
tioned. It  was  followed  by  a dissertation, 
“ De  felicii  Audacia  Horatii,”  Jena,  1761; 
and  the  next  year,  by  a treatise  “ De  nemori- 
bus  in  tectis  yEdium  Romanorum.”  In  the 
latter,  Klotz  asserts,  that  the  Romans  bor- 
rowed their  taste  in  laying  out  gardens  either 
from  the  Thebans  or  the  Babylonians.  Though 
our  author  had  formally  taken  his  leave  of  the 
muses,  he  once  more  paid  his  court  to  them, 
and  published  “ Elegise  xiii  et  Odte  iii  in  x£- 
ditum  Principis  Juventutum  Saxonite  Frederici 
Christiani,”  Jente,  1762.  About  this  period, 
Burman  made  another  violent  attack  on  our 
author  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of 
Utrecht;  which  was  retaliated  by  Klotz,  and 
several  acrimonious  publications  appeared  on 
both  sides,  which  need  not  be  particularised. 
Having  accepted  of  an  invitation  to  a profes- 
sorship at  the  university  of  Gottingen  in  1762, 
soon  after  his  arrival  there  he  was  attacked  by  a 
severe  illness,  during  which  he  amused  himself 
in  reading  and  making  extracts  from  Muratori 
and  other  authors;  and  on  his  recovery  wrote 
a treatise  “ De  Verecundia  Virgilii,”  to  which 
are  added,  three  dissertations  relative  to  the 
eclogues  of  that  poet.  In  this  year  he  pub- 
lished “ Miscellanea  Critica,”  ’Trajecti  Bata - 
•voruitiy  1763,  and  also  applied  to  the  study  of 
ancient  gems  and  paintings,  with  which  he 
made  himself  well  acquainted,  as  appears  by 
his  edition  of  “ Tyrtaeus,”  published  first  at 
Bremen  in  1764,  and  afterwards,  much  en- 
larged and  in  a more  splendid  form,  at  Alten- 
burgh in  1767.  His  celebrity  had  now  increas- 
ed so  much,  that  he  received  two  offers  the 
same  day;  one  from  the  prince  of  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  to  be  professor  of  oriental  lan- 
guages at  Giessen,  and  the  other  fronj  his 
Prussian  majestv,  to  be  professor  of  eloquence 
at  Halle.  While  he  remained  in  suspense 
which  of  these  he  should  accept,  he  was  no- 
minated by  his  Britannic  majesty  to  be  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Gottingen,  with  an 
enlarged  salary,  which  induced  him  to  remain 
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in  that  city.  Soon  after,  he  wrote  Vindiciae 
Horatii,”  against  the  strictures  of  Hardouin; 
and  illustrated  the  more  difficult  passages  of 
that  poet  by  a copious  commentary.  The 
same  year  he  committed  to  the  press  at  Alten- 
burgh  the  first  volume  of  “ Acta  litteraria,” 
which  being  written  in  Latin,  were  much  read 
in  foreign  countries.  Four  parts  of  these  acts 
appeared  annually,  and  gave  an  account,  with 
critical  remarks,  of  the  different  works  pub- 
lished in  regard  to  classical  literature.  Though 
Klotz  had  a strong  attachment  to  the  ancients, 
he  was  not  a blind  admirer  of  their  produc- 
tions, as  appears  by  his  “ Epistolae  Homeri- 
cae,”  Altenburgh,  1765,  which  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  a literary  dispute  between  him  and 
Lessing,  which  was  carried  on,  as  is  usual  in 
such  contests,  with  reciprocal  virulence  and 
acrimony.  This  was  followed  by  “ Auctua- 
rium  Jurisprudent^  numismaticae,  a C.  F. 
Hommelio  editae;”  in  which  many  things  are 
t supplied,  others  differently  explained,  and  the 
sources  of  other  monuments  are  pointed  out. 
About  this  time  Klotz’s  enemies,  through  mo- 
tives of  jealousy,  were  exerting  themselves  to 
ruin  his  reputation;  and  being  likely  to  suc- 
ceed, he  wa3  induced  to  quit  Gottingen,  and 
to  accept  an  offer  made  to  him  by  his  Prussian 
majesty,  of  being  professor  of  philosophy  and 
eloquence  at  Halle,  with  the  rank  and  title  of 
aulie  counsellor.  While  preparing  for  his 
departure,  he  published  “ Historia  numorum 
contumeliosorum  et  satyricorum,”  containing 
not  a mere  catalogue,  but  a history  of  these 
coins;  and  on  his  removal  to  Halle,  he  gave  to 
the  public  “ Historia  numorum  obsidiona- 
lium,”  Altenburgh,  1765.  On  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  his  serene  highness  prince  Frede- 
rick William  of  Prussia,  he  delivered  in  the 
principal  church  of  Berlin  an  oration  in 
praise  of  Frederick  the  Great;  and  about  the 
same  time  effected,  what  had  been  often  at- 
tempted but  without  success,  the  institution  of 
a new  society,  called  the  literary  society  of 
Halle,  which,  on  account  of  the  freedom  with 
which  the  members  gave  their  opinion  on  lite- 
rary matters,  afforded  great  satisfaction  to  the 
liberal-minded  part  of  the  learned  in  Germany. 
While  engaged  in  these  and  other  occupations 
required  by  his  office  of  public  teacher,  he  com- 
posed a work  on  the  study  of  antiquities, “ Uber 
das  Studium  des  Alterthums,”  1766;  and  soon 
after  received  a letter  from  prince  Czartoritski, 
acquainting  him  that  his  Polish  majesty  invit- 
ed him  to  Warsaw,  to  superintend  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  Polish  nobility. 
Being  highly  gratified  with  this  offer,  as  it  af- 
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forded  him  an  opportunity  of  visiting  new 
countries,  he  requested  leave  from  the  king  to 
resign  his  professorship ; but  his  majesty  or- 
dered him  to  remain  at  Halle,  conferred  on 
him  the  quality  of  privy  counsellor,  and  ac- 
companied this  mark  of  honour  with  a consi- 
derable addition  to  his  salary.  In  the  mean 
time  he  contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with 
Lippert;  and  that  he  might  recommend  his  ex- 
cellent works,  he  wrote  a treatise  “ On  the 
Use  and  Advantage  of  Gems,”  Altenburgh, 
1760;  in  which  he  advises  all  those  who  have 
the  direction  of  public  schools  to  procure  Lip- 
pert’s  Dactyliotheca,  and  to  employ  it  for  il- 
lustrating gems  and  the  ancient  writers.  He 
published  afterwards  “ Lectiones  Venusinse,” 
Lipsise,  1768.  About  this  time,  prince  Joseph 
Jablonski,  an  eminent  patron  of  learning  and, 
learned  men,  had  proposed  a premium  to  the 
person  who  should  compose  the  best  work  on 
the  education  of  the  Polish  youth.  Klotz,  to 
gratify  the  prince,  undertook  this  task,  com- 
pleted it  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  obtained 
the  prize  by  the  decision  of  the  literary  men 
of  Leipsic,  to  whom  the  adjudication  had  been 
referred.  He  then  revised  every  thing  he  had 
written  on  coins,  and  published  “ Opuscula 
numaria  quibus  Juris  Antiqui  Historireque  no- 
nulla  Capita  explicantur,”  Halae,  1777;  which 
was  to  have  been  followed  by  a new  work  on 
gems,  but  the  author  was  prevented  from  en- 
gaging  in  it  by  a sudden  illness,  which  termi- 
nated in  his  death  in  the  year  1771.  Besides 
writing  the  above  original  works,  Klotz  super- 
intended the  publication  of  various  others,  to  * 
some  of  which  he  prefixed  prefaces  or  disser- 
tations. Vita  et  Memoria  C.  A.  Kiotzii,  a C. 

E.  Mangelsdorjio.  Hal  12.  1772. — J. 

KNELLER,  Godfrey,  an  eminent  por- 
trait painter,  was  born  in  1648,  at  Lubeck. 

His  father,  who  was  an  architect  and  chief 
surveyor  to  that  city,  destined  this  son  first  to 
a military  life,  and  sent  him  to  Leyden  to  be 
instructed  in  mathematics  and  fortification;, 
but  his  inclination  leading  him  to  painting,  he 
was  allowed  to  pursue  it,  and  took  lessons  at 
Amsterdam  from  Bol  and  Rembrandt.  In 
1672  he  visited  Italy,  where  he  particularly 
studied  the  works  of  Titian  and  Annibal  Ca- 
racci.  He  resided  some  time  at  Venice,  and 
was  employed  and  noticed  by  some  of  the  first 
families  in  that  capital.  He  obtained  reputa-» 
tion  by  several  history  pieces  which  came  from 
his  pencil  at  this  time ; but  he  deserted  the  nobler 
for  the  more  lucrative  branch  of  the  art,  and  was 
accustomed  to  say,  that  history  painters,  who  had' 
made  the  dead  to  live,  only  began  themselvesAa 
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-live  after  they  were  dead;whereashewho  painted 
the  living  was  kept  alive  by  them.  Although  this 
is  a mercenary  sentiment,  many  will  acquiesce 
in  Mr.  Walpole’s  judgment;  that  the  trea- 
sure left  to  posterity  by  one  who  transmits  the 
likeness  of  all  the  eminent  persons  of  his  age  is 
greater  than  if  he  had  multiplied  madonnas, 
and  decorated  palaces  with  imaginary  triumphs 
and  strained  allegories.  In  1674  lvneller,  with 
his  elder  brother  John  Zachary  (also  a paint- 
er), came  to  England.  Having  obtained  an  in- 
troduction to  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  who  sat 
to  him,  the  picture  gave  so  much  satisfaction, 
that  Charles  II.  was  prevailed  upon  to  let  the 
new  painter  take  his  portrait  at  the  same  time 
that  he  was  sitting  to  sir  Peter  Lely.  The  supe- 
rior expedition  with  which  he  worked,  together 
with  the  strong  likeness  he  gave,  were  much 
approved  by  the  king,  and  his  success  fixed 
his  residence  in  England.  After  the  death  of 
Lely  he  was  made  king’s  painter,  and  had  no 
, competitor.  Charles  sent  him  to  Prance  to 
take  the  portrait  of  Lewis  XIV.,  but  died 
before  his  return.  James  II.  was  equally  fa- 
vourable to  him,  and  he  was  still  more  distin- 
guished by  William  III.  He  sent  him  to  paint 
the  plenipotentiaries  at  Ryswick,  and  on  his  re- 
turn conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, and  made  him  gentleman  of  the  privy- 
chamber.  The  portrait  of  czar  Peter  when  in 
England  was  also  taken  by  him  for  the  same 
monarch.  Queen  Anne  continued  sir  Godfrey 
in  tire  same  posts,  and  employed  him  to  paint 
the  archduke  Charles,  afterwards  emperor. 
For  this  picture  he  was  rewarded  by  the  title 
of  hereditary  knight  of  the  empire.  George  I. 
created  him  a baronet,  and  was  the  last  of  ten 
sovereigns  who  sat  to  him. 

A reputation  so  lasting  and  extensive  could 
not  but  be  founded  on,  real  merit;  and  it  is -al- 
lowed that  Kneller,  when  exerting  all  his  pow- 
ers, maintains  a high  rank  among  portrait 
painters.  He  approaches  Vandyke  in  the 
freedom  and  nature  of  his  draughts.  His  co- 
louring is  lively,  true,  and  harmonious;  his 
drawing  correct,  and  his  disposition  judicious. 
The  airs  of  his  heads  arc  extremely  graceful, 
and  the  hair  flows  in  a very  easy  and  becom- 
ing manner.  But,  in  general,  all  his  attention 
is  bestowed  upon  the  head,  and  no  inragina- 
tion  is  employed  in  varying  the  attitudes  or 
action  of  his  figures.  There  is  likewise  great 
sameness  in  the  airs,  and  even  a general  re- 
semblance in  the  countenances.  This  may  be 
said  of  his  best  works;  a great  number  which 
he  painted  merely  for  money  betray  such 
marks  of  haste  and  carelessness,  that  they  are 


unworthy  of  an  artist  of  any  reputation.  As 
wealth  was  his  great  object,  lie  attained  it  in  a 
degree  beyond  most  of  the  profession.  He 
was,  however,  no  hoarder;  but  lived  magni- 
ficently, and  indulged  a voluptuous  taste.  He 
had  a country  house  at  Whitton,  near  Hamp- 
ton-court,  and  acted  in  the  commission  for 
the  peace,  but  with  more  attention  to  the 
dictates  of  humanity  than  the  letter  of  the 
law.  He  possessed  a fund  of  humour  and 
quickness  of  repartee;  but  his  conversation 
was  licentious,  especially  upon  religious  topics. 
He  was  extremely  vain  and  fond  of  compli- 
ment; and  indeed  few  painters  have  received 
more  incense  from  the  sister  art.  D/yden, 
Pope,  Addison,  Prior,  Tickell,  and  Steele,  all 
wrote  poems  in  his  praise.  That  of  “Addison, 
on  his  series  of  English  sovereigns,  does  pecu- 
liar honour  both  to  the  poet  and  the  painter. 
He  continued  to  practise  his  art  to  an  ad- 
vanced age,  and  had  reached  his  seventy- filth 
year  at  his  death  in  October,  1723.  He  was 
interred  in  Westminster-abbey,  under  a splen- 
did monument  executed  by  Rysbrach,  which 
bears  an  in-cription  by  Pope,  certainly  not  one 
of  the  happiest  efforts  of  his  genius. 

'I'he  principal  works  of  Kneller  are  hit; 
Hampton-court  pieces,  his  admirals,  his  kit- 
cat-club,  and  many  of  his  illustrious  portraits. 
Pie  is  said  himself  to  have  given  the  prefer- 
ence to  his  converted  Chinese  at  Windsor. 
About  seventy-five  of  his  heads  have  been  en- 
graved. Walpole.  D'Argenville.  Blog. Britan. — A. 

KNIGHTON,  Hehry,  an  ancient  English 
chronicler,  canon-regular  of  Leicester-abbey, 
flourished  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, under  Richard  II.  He  wrote  a history 
of  English  affairs  in  five  books,  from  the  con- 
quest to  the  year  13 95.  For  the  greater  part 
of  this  period  he  only  transcribes  Ralph  liig- 
den,  but  not  without  acknowledgment.  He 
also  wrote  an  account  of  the  deposition  of 
Richard  II.  He  is  reckoned  an  exact  and 
faithful  narrator  of  events  within  his  own 
times.  His  works  are  printed  with  the  ten 
English  historians  published  by  Selden  in 
1652.  Selden' s Preface.  Vossii  Hist.  Bat. 
Nicolson's  Hist.  Libr. — A. 

KNOLLES,  Richard,  an  English  histo- 
rian, was  a native  of  Northamptonshire,  and 
was  entered  at  the  university  of  Oxford  about 
1560.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a fellow  of 
Lincoln-college,  and  to  have  left  it  on  being 
chosen  master  of  the  free-school  at  Sandwich. 
He  proved  his  fitness  for  this  post  by  publish- 
ing a compendium  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew grammar.  Aiming  at  a higher  depart- 
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ment  of  literature,  he  composed  a “ History 
of  the  Turks,”  fol.  1610:  this  was  the  labour 
of  twelve  years,  and  was  executed  in  a manner 
which  has  transmitted  his  name  to  posterity 
with  honour.  Several  editions  of  it  have  been 
made;  and  continuations  of  it  have  been 
given,  of  which  the  best  is  that  of  sir  Paul 
R'ycaut.  Knolles  likewise  wrote  “ A brief 
Discourse  of  the  Greatness  of  the  Turkish 
Ernpire,”  See.  Hedied  at  Sandwich,  in  i<5io. 
W ood’s  Athen.  Oxoti. — A. 


KNORR  a Rusenroth,  Christian,  a 
learned  German  oriental  scholar  and  cabalism 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the  son  of  a 
Lutheran-  minister  at  Alt-Rauden  in  Silesia, 
where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1636.  He 
pursued  his  studies  successively  at  Fravenstadt, 
Stettin,  Wittemberg,  and  Leipsic;  and  travel- 
led for  further  improvement,  into  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Holland.  The  subjects  which  had 
hitherto  chiefly  engaged  his  attention,  were 
chemistry,  and  the  cabalistic  art,  of  which 
he  had  been  frofti  his  youth  a great  admirer. 
At  Amsterdam  he  engaged  in  the  capacity  of 
interpreter  to  an  Armenian  prince;  and  was 
by  him  introduced  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
oriental  tongues.  In  the  same  city  he  studied 
Hebrew,  and  rabbinical  learning,  under  a 
rabbi:  and  he  made  such  progress  in  his  fa- 
vourite studies,  that  he  obtained  the  esteem  of 
John  Lightfoot,  Henry  More,  and  Van  Hel- 
mont.  The  last  of  those  learned  men  intro- 
duced him  to  the  count-palatine  of  Sultzbach, 
who,  in  1668,  nominated  him  one  of  his 
privy  council,  and  afterwards  gave  him  the 
appointment  of  his  chancellor.  The  duties  of 
these*  offices,  however,  did  not  divert  him  from 
his  literary,  chemical,  and  mystical  pursuits. 
He  translated  into  German,  sir  Thomas 
Brown’s  “ Enquiry  into  vulgar  Errors;”  the 
works  of  Van  Helmont,  the  elder;  the  “ Al- 
phabetum  Naturae,”  of  the  younger  Van  Hel- 
mont, to  which  he  wrote  a preface;  and  “ The 
Harmony  of  the  Four  Evangelists,”  by  an  ano- 
nymous author.  But  his  reputation  is  chiefly 
derived  from  a work  entitled,  “ Kabbala  De- 
nudata,  seu  Doctrina  Hebrasorum  Transenden- 
talis  et  Metaphysica,  atque  Theologica,  &c.”  in 
three  volumes,  4to;  the  first  and  second  of 
which  were  published  at  Sultzbach,  in  16 77, 
and  the  third,  which  is  very  scarce,  at  Frank- 
fort, in  1684.  R is  a Latin  translation  of 
“ The  Sohar,”  and  other  cabalistical  books, 
with  copious  remarks  by  the  author.  This 
work  abounds  in  wild  reveries,  fanciful  chime- 
ras, and  mystical  absurdities;  but  contains,  at 
the  same  time,  very  learned  and  valuable  re- 


searches relative  to  the  philosophy  of  the  He- 
brews, and  particularly  the  rabbinical  philoso- 
phy, which  continue  to  preserve  it  in  repute. 
It  deserves  also  to  be  mentioned  in  honour  of 
Knorr,  that  he  made  use  of  his  influence  with 
the  count-palatine,  for  the  encouragement  of 
literature  and  learned  n^en;  and,  particularly, 
to  defray  the  expence  of  publishing,  at  Sultz- 
bach, several  Hebrew  books,  and  among  others 
“ The  Sohar,”  by  Moses  Ben  Uri  Scherga, 
surnamed  Bloch;  as  well  as  the  Syriac  New 
Testament,  in  Hebrew  characters,  1688,  8vo. 
Adorer  i.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Kabbala  Denudatd . 
— M. 

KNOT,  Edward,  a learned  English  Jesuit, 
whose  real  name  was  Matthias  Wilson,  and 
who  is  chiefly  entitled  to  notice  on  account  of 
the  leading  part  which  he  sustained  in  the  ca- 
tholic controversy  against  the  celebrated  Chil- 
lingworth,  was  born  at  Pegswortb,  near  Mor- 
peth in  Northumberland,  in  the  year  1580. 
Having  been  educated  to  the  church,  he  took 
priest’s  orders,  and,  when  he  was  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  entered  among  the  Jesuits. 
During  a long  time  he  taught  divinity  in  the 
English  college  at  Rome,  and  was  a rigid  ob- 
server of  that  discipline  himself,  which  he  as 
rigidly  exacted  from  others.  Afterwards  he 
was  appointed  sub-provincial  of  the  province 
of  England;  and  while  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  that  office  out  of  the  kingdom,  pub- 
lished a Latin  treatise  at  Antwerp,  in  1631, 
in  support  of  the  high  claims  of  the  papal 
hierarchy,  which  drew  on  him  the  censures  of 
the  clergy  of  France,  and  of  the  Sorbonne. 
His  next  appointment  was  to  perform  the 
functions  of  provincial  in  England;  with 
which  he  was  twice  honoured.  He  assisted 
as  provincial  at  the  general  assembly  of  the  or- 
der held  at  Rome  in  1646,  and  was  elected  one 
of  the  definitors.  He  died  in  England  ten 
years  afterwards,  about  the  age  of  seventy-six. 
His  works,  which  are  chiefly"  controversial, 
prove  him  to  have  been  a person  of  great  acute- 
ness in  reasoning,  and  to  have  had  no  con- 
temptible share  of  learning.  In  the  “ Biblio- 
theca Patrum  Societatis  Jesu,”  he  is  charac- 
terised as  a man  of  low  stature,  but  of  great 
abilities:  “ Vir  magnis  animi  dotibus  humili 
in  ccrpore  prseditus.”  Biog.  Brit.  Moreri. 
— M. 

KNOX,  John,  the  intrepid  and  successful 
promoter  of  the  reformation  in  Scotland,  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  and  honourable 
family  in  that  kingdom,  and  born  at  Giffard, 
near  Haddington,  in  East  Lothian,  in  the  year 
1505.  He  received  the  first  part  of  his  edttca* 
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tlon  at  the  grammar  school  at  Haddington  ; 
and  when  of  a proper  age  was  sent  to  the  uni- 
versity of  St..  Andrew’s,  where  he  was  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  the  learned  Mr.  John 
Mair.  In  this  seminary  he  applied  with  un- 
common diligence  to  the  academical  learning 
then  in  vogue ; and,  possessing  excellent  na- 
tural abilities,  he  made  such  a rapid  proficiency, 
that  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
at  a very  early  age.  Having  determined  to 
embrace  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  from  this 
time  he  turned  the  course  of  his  studies  to  di- 
vinity; and,  by  the  advantage . of  his  tutor’s 
instructions,  soon  became  so  distinguished  for 
his  knowledge  of  scholastic  theology,  that  he 
was  admitted  to  priest’s  orders  before  the 
period  usually  allowed  by  the  canons.  He  now 
commenced  teacher  of  his  beloved  science  to 
others,  and  acquired  great  applause  in  that 
capacity.  After  some  time,  however,  having 
carefully  perused  the  fathers,  particularly  the 
writings  of  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Augustine,  his 
ac  ute  and  vigorous  mind  led  him  to  renounce 
the  cobweb  subtilties  of  the  schools,  and  to 
2pply  himself  to  the  study  of  a more  plain  and 
solid  divinity.  Upon  this  alteration  in  his 
theological  taste,  he  frequently  attended  the 
preaching  of  Thomas  Guilliam,  or  Williams, 
a black-friar,  who  was  so  bold  as  publicly  to 
.preach  against  the  pope’s  authority,  and  who, 
Calderwood  remarks,  was  the  first  from  whom 
Mr.  Knox  received  any  taste  of  the  truth.  This 
friar  was  provincial  of  his  order  in  1543,  when 
the  earl  of  Arran,  then  regent,  favoured  the 
reformation ; and  his  sermons  made  no  little 
impression  upon  Mr.  Knox.  In  the  following 
year,  Mr.  George  Wishart,  another  celebrated 
reformer,  coming  from  England  with  the  com- 
missioners sent  by  king  Henry  VIII.,  Knox, 
being  of  an  inquisitive  disposition,  learned  from 
him  the  principles  of  the  reformed  religion. 
With  these  he  was  so  well  pleased,  that  from 
that  time  he  renounced  the  Romish  religion, 
and  became  a zealous  Protestant. 

Mr.  Knox  had  quitted  St.  Andrew’s  a little 
before  this  entire  change  in  his  opinions,  having 
.been  appointed  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  lairds 
of  Ormistoun  and  Langnidry,  who  were  both 
favourers  of  the  reformation.  His  usual  resi- 
dence was  at  Langnidry,  udiere  he  not  only 
instructed  his  pupils  in  the  different  branches 
of  learning,  but  was  particularly  careful  to  in- 
stil into  them  the  principles  of  piety  and  the 
protestant  religion.  Information  of  this  being 
brought  to  David  Beaton,  cardinal  and  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrew’s,  that  prelate  prosecuted 
him  with  such  severity,  that  he  was  obliged  to 


abscond,  and  frequently  to  change  the  place  of 
his  concealment.  Harrassed  by  such  continual 
dangers,  he  determined  to  retire  to  Germany, 
where  the  principles  of  the  reformation  were 
making  rapid  progress,  knowing,  that  in  Eng- 
land, though  the  authority  of  the  pope  was 
suppressed,  yet  the  greater  part  of  the  Romish 
tenets  were  still  maintained.  The.  fathers  of 
his  pupils,  however,  dissuaded  him  from  this 
design : and  cardinal  Beaton  having  been 

assassinated  in  1546,  by  Norman  and  John 
Leslie,  in  retaliation  of  his  cruelty  in  con- 
demning and  burning  for  heresy  their  relation 
the  venerable  Wishart,  Knox  was  prevailed 
upon,  in  the  following  year,  to  take  shelter 
with  his  pupils  in  the  castle  of  St.  Andrew’s, 
which  was  then  in  possession  of  the  Leslies, 
the  determined  friends  of  the  reformation.  In 
this  asylum  he  continued  to  teach  his  pupils  in 
his  usual  manner.  Besides  the  grammar  and 
the  classical  authors,  he  instructed  them  in  the 
catechetical  method,  and  obliged  them  to  give 
an  account  of  the  subjects  of  his  lessons  pub- 
licly in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Andrew’s. 
He  also  continued  a practice  which  he  had 
begun  before  he  quitted  Langnidry,  that  of 
giving  lectures  to  them  on  the  gospel  of  St. 
John.  These  lectures  he  delivered  at  a stated 
hour,  in  the  chapel  within  the  walls  of  the 
castle ; and  they  were  frequented  by  several 
persons  from  the  city,  among  whom  were 
some  people  of  note.  These,  being  greatly 
pleased  with  Mr.  Knox’s  manner  of  teaching, 
earnestly  entreated  him  to  undertake  the  olRce 
of  a preacher;  and  at  length,  though  not  with- 
out great  reluctance,  he  promised  to  comply 
with  their  request. 

“ The  first  preachers  against  popery  in 
Scotland,”  says  Dr.  Robertson,  “ of  whom 
several  had  appeared  during  the  reign  of  James 
V.  were  more  eminent  for  zeal  and  piety  than 
for  learning.  Their  acquaintance  with  the 
principles  of  the  reformation  was  partial,  and 
at  second  hand  ; some  of  them  had  been  edu- 
cated in  England  ; all  of  them  had  borrowed 
their  notions  from  the  books  published  there  ; 
and,  in  the  first  dawn  of  the  new  light,  they 
did  not  venture  far  before  their  leaders.  But, 
in  a short  time,  the  doctrines  and  writings  of 
the  foreign  reformers  became  generally  known; 
the  inquisitive  genius  of  the  age  pressed  for- 
wards in  the  quest  of  truth ; the  discovery  of 
one  error  opened  the  way  to  others ; the 
downfall  of  one  imposture  drew  many  after 
it  ; the  whole  fabric,  which  ignorance  and 
superstition  had  erected  in  times  of  darkness, 
began  to  totter  ; and  nothing  was  wanting  to 
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complete  its  ruin,  but  a daring  and  active 
leader  to  direct  the  attack.  Such  was  the 
famous  John  Knox,  who,  with  better  qualifi- 
cations of  learning,  and  more  extensive  views 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  in  Scotland,  pos- 
sessed a natural  intrepidity  of  mind,  which  set 
him  above  fear.  He  began  his  public  ministry 
at  St.  Andrew’s,  in  the  year  1547,  with  that 
success  which  always  accompanies  a bold  and 
popular  eloquence.  Instead  of  amusing  him- 
self with  lopping  the  branches,  he  struck 
directly  at  the  root  of  popery,  and  attacked 
both  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  esta- 
blished church,  with  a vehemence  peculiar  to 
himself,  but  admirably  suited  to  the  temper 
and  wishes  of  the  age.”  In  his  first  sermon 
he  proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  auditory, 
that  the  pope  was  antichrist,  and  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Roman  church  was  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  He  like- 
wise gave  the  notes  both  of  the  true  church, 
and  of  the  antichristian  church,  &c.  This 
sermon  made  a great  noise,  and  highly  in- 
censed the  popish  clergy,  who  took  every  official 
step  in  their  power  to  oppose  Mr.  Knox.  The 
sub-prior  of  St.  Andrew’s,  having  summoned 
him  before  a convention  of  grey  and  black 
friars,  entered  into  a conference  with  him,  and 
a friar  present  afterwards  disputed  with  him  on 
points  in  controversy  between  the  Papists  and 
Protestants  : but  so  unequal  were  they  to  enter 
the  polemic  lists  against  Knox,  that  their  cause 
lost  ground  from  this  day’s  proceedings.  The 
sub-prior  then  issued  an  order,  obliging  every 
learned  person  in  the  abbey  and  the  university, 
to  preach  in  the  parish  church  by  turns,  upon 
Sundays,  and  prohibiting  them  from  introducing 
into  their  sermons  any  controverted  points. 
Mr.  Knox  literally  complied  with  the  order 
when  he  preached  in  rotation  on  Sundays;  but 
as  the  injunction  did  not  extend  to  other  days, 
he  frequently  preached  against  popery  on  week 
days,  with  unabated  intrepidity,  and  increasing 
success,  till  he  had  converted  all  the  people  in 
the  castle,  and  great  numbers  in  the  city,  to  the 
protestant  religion : aftd  such  was  the  zeal  with 
which  he  inspired  them,  that  they  joined  with 
him  in  partaking  of  the  Lord’s-supper.  This, 
most  probably,  was  the  first  time  of  the  sacra- 
ment’s being  administered  in  Scotland,  accord- 
ing to  the  practice  of  the  reformed  churches. 
In  the  month  of  July,  1547,  an  interruption 
took  place  in  the  exercise  of  Mr.  Knox’s  mini- 
stry, in  consequence  of  the  surrender  of  the 
castle  to  the  French ; when  he  was  carried 
grisoner  with  the  garrison  to  France. 

- Mr.  Knox  remained  in  confinement  on  board 
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the  galleys,  till  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1549; 
when,  being  set  at  liberty,  'he  passed  over  to 
England  ; and  arriving  at  London,  was  there 
licensed  either  by  Cranmer  or  Somerset  the  pro- 
tector, and  appointed  preacher,  first  at  Berwick, 
and  afterwards  at.Newcastle.  While  he  was 
thus  engaged,  he  was  summoned,  in  1551,  to 
appear  before  Cuthbert  Tonstal,  bishop  of 
Durham,  for  preaching  against  the  mass;  but 
what  took  place  on  this  occasion  we  are  not 
informed.  In  1552,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  six  chaplains,  whom  the  council  thought 
proper  to  retain  in  the  service  of  king  Edward 
VI.  not  only  to  attend  at  court,  but  to  be  iti- 
nerary preachers  of  the  protestant  religion  all 
over  the  kingdom ; and  during  the  ensuing 
year,  he  had  the  grant  of  an  annuity  of  forty 
pounds,  till  some  benefice  in  the  church  should 
be  conferred  on  him.  Being  now  in  high, 
favour  with  his  majesty,  and  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal courtiers,  on  account  of  the  zeal  which 
he  displayed  against  popery,  he  was  appointed 
to  preach  before  the  king  and  council  at  West- 
minster, and  in  his  sermon  on  this  occasion, 
he  aimed  some  severe  strokes  against  some 
particular  great  men,  who,  notwithstanding 
their  outward  conformity  to  the  established 
religion,  were  secret  abettors  of  popery.  But 
that  this  hone6t  freedom  did  not  give  offence 
to  the  council,  appears  from  their  sending  to 
archbishop  Cranmer,  to  present  him  to  the 
living  of  Allhallows  in  London,  which  was 
accordingly  offered  him.  He  refused  it,  how- 
ever, from  conscientious  objections  which  he 
had  to  the  rites  and  discipline  of  the  English 
church.  Being  called  before  the  council,  to 
assign  the  reasons  for  his  refusal,  after  some 
conference  relative  to  the  subjects  of  his  ob- 
jections, he  was  told  “ that  they  were  sorry  to 
know  him  of  a contrary  mind  to  the  common 
order.”  Knox’s  reply  was,  that  he  was  “ sorry 
the  common  order  was  contrary  to  Christ’s  insti- 
tution.” The  council,  finding  that  they  were 
not  able  to  reason  him  out  of  his  objections, 
dismissed  him  in  a friendly  manner,  with  an 
exhortation  to  reconsider  the  question  of  con- 
formity. It  is  also  said,  that  he  was  even 
offered  a bishopric,  by  the  king’s  command  ; 
but  that  he  refused  it  with  indignation,  vehe- 
mently condemning  all  prelatical  titles,  as 
savouring  of  the  kingdom  of  antichrist.  How- 
ever, he  still  retained  his  place  and  annuity, 
as  itinerary  preacher ; and,  in  the  discharge  of 
that  office,  going  into  Buckinghamshire,  he 
was  highly  pleased  with  his  reception  at  some 
towns,  particularly  at  Amersham,  in  that 
county  ; where  he  continued  to  preach,  as  well 
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as  at  other  places,  for  some  time  after  queen 
Mary’s  accession  to  the  throne. 

The  storm  of  persecution  in  which  the  Pro- 
testants were  involved  under  the  reign  of  that 
bigotted  and  merciless  princess,  soon  rendered 
it  necessary  for  Mr.  Knox  to  consult  his  safety, 
by  withdrawing  to  the  continent.  According- 
ly, early  in  the  year  1554,  he  left  England,  and 
crossing  the  sea  to  Dieppe,  in  France,  he  went 
from  thence  to  Geneva.  He  had  not  resided 
long  at  that  place,  before  he  was  invited  by  the 
congregation  of  English  refugees,  then  estab- 
lished at  Frankfort,  to  become  their  minister. 
This  invitation  he  accepted,  though  unwillingly, 
through  the  interference  of  John  Calvin  ; and 
he  continued  his  services  among  them,  to 
mutual  satisfaction,  till  the  peace  of  that  little 
community  was  broken,  by  disputes  which 
arose  about  ceremonies.  Some  of  the  English 
exiles,  particularly  Dr.  Cox,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Ely,  were  very  desirous  of  introducing  king 
Edward’s  liturgy  into  their  church  service. 
This  design,  however,  was  vigorously  oppos- 
ed by  Knox  and  many  of  his  congregation, 
who  preferred  the  Geneva  service,  which  they 
conceived  to  be  more  thoroughly  freed  from 
Romish  superstition.  In  order  to  carry  their 
point,  Dr.  Cox  and  his  party  had  recourse  to 
the  most  ungenerous  and  base  measures,  to 
oblige  Knox  and  his  most  steady  adherents  to 
quit  the  city.  Recollecting  that  Knox  had, 
while  he  was  in  England,  published  a treatise, 
in  which  he  said,  with  his  usual  boldness, 
“ that  the  emperor  of  Germany  was  as  great  an 
enemy  to  Christ  as  Nero;”  taking  advantage  of 
this,  and  some  other  unguarded  expressions  in 
the  same  book,  they  accused  him  to  the  senate 
cf  treason  against  the  emperor,  as  also  against 
their  own  sovereign  in  England,  queen  Mary. 
Upon  this  the  senate,  not  having  it  in  their 
power  to  save  him,  if  either  the  emperor,  or 
queen  Mary  in  his  name,  should  demand  his 
surrender,  gave  him  private  notice  of  the 
hazard  of  his  situation,  which  he  no  sooner 
received  than  he  set  out  for  Geneva. 

After  a few  months  residence  in  this  city, 
Mr.  Knox  resolved  on  paying  a visit  to  his 
native  country,  from  which  he  had  now  been 
a long  time  absent,  and  in  August,  1 555,  set 
out  for  Scotland.  Upon  his  arrival  there,  find- 
ing the  professors  of  the  protestant  religion 
greatly  increased  in  number,  and  formed  into 
a society  under  the  inspection  of  some  teachers, 
he  associated  himself  with  them,  and  again 
commenced  his  preaching,  with  his  usual  zeal 
and  vehemence.  Soon  afterwarcre,  he  accom- 
panied oue  of  the  protestant  chiefs,  the  laird 
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of  Dunn,  to  his  seat  in  the  north  ; where  he 
resided  a month,  teaching  and  preaching  daily 
to  vast  crowds  who  resorted  thither,  among 
whom  were  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the 
country.  From  thence  he  went  to  Lothian, 
where  he  lived,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  house 
of  Calder,  with  sir  James  Sandilands,  and  had 
intercourse  with  many  persons  of  the  first  rank, 
with  whom  he  conversed  familiarly,  and  con- 
firmed them  in  the  truth  of  the  protestant 
doctrine.  He  afterwards  preached  for  a con- 
siderable time  at  Edinburgh,  as  he  did  also  in 
many  other  parts  of  Scotland;  the  people  flock- 
ing to  hear  him  in  immense  numbers,  and 
many  of  them  being  induced  by  his  preaching 
to  embrace  the  reformed  religion.  Mr.  Knox 
had  proceeded  thus  successfully  in  gaining 
converts  from  popery  for  about  twelve  months, 
when  the  popish  clergy,  alarmed  at  his  pro- 
gress, summoned  him  to  appear  before  them 
in  the  church  of  Black  friars  at  Edinburgh,  on 
the  15th  of  May,  1556.  f This  summons  he 
was  determined  to  obey,  having  received  a pro- 
mise of  support  from  several  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  distinction;  but  when  the  bishops 
perceived  how  formidable  the  party  was  which 
resolved  to  stand  by  him,  they  thought  proper 
to  drop  the  prosecution.  However,  Knox  went 
to  Edinburgh  on  the  day  appointed  in  the 
summons,  and  preached  to  a more  numerous 
audience  than  had  ever  attended  him  there  be- 
fore ; and  this  he  continued  to  do  twice  a day, 
for  ten  days  successively.  In  the  course  of  this 
month  he  was  persuaded  to  write  to  the  queen 
regent  an  earnest  letter,  to  persuade  her,  if 
possible,  to  hear  the  protestant  doctrine.  The 
queen  read  the  letter,  and  then  gave  it  to  James 
Beaton,  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  with  this 
sarcasm:  “Please  you,  my  lord,  to  read  a 
pasquil  ?”  This  gave  occasion  to  Mr.  Knox  to 
make  some  additions  to  his  letter,  which  were 
printed  with  it  at  Geneva  in  1558. 

While  our  reformer  was  thus  occupied  in 
Scotland,  he  received  letters  from  the  English 
congregation  at  Geneva,  earnestly  soliciting 
him  to  return  to  them  ; and  having  resolved, 
after  serious  deliberation,  to  comply  with  their 
request,  he  left  Scotland  on  his  passage  to 
Dieppe,  in  July,  1 556.  No  sooner  had  he 
taken  his  departure,  than  the  bishops  sum- 
moned him  to  appear  before  them  ; and,  upon 
his  non-appearance,  they  passed  a sentence  of 
death  upon  him  as  a heretic,  and  burnt  him 
in  effigy  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh.  Against 
this  sentence  he  drew  up,  and  afterwards, 
printed  at  Geneva,  in  1558,  his  “ Appellation 
from  the  cruel  and  most  unjust  Sentence  pro- 
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nounced  upon  him  by  the  false  Bishops  and 
Clergy  of  Scotland ; with  his  Supplication  to 
the  Nobility,  Estates,  and  Commonality  of 
the  said  Realm ;”  which  contains  a masterly 
defence  of  religious  independency,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished for  elegance  and  purity  of  style.  In 
the  year  1557,  several  of  the  leaders  of  the  Pro- 
testants in  Scotland,  considering  their  cause  to 
be  in  a good  posture,  and  sensible  of  the  use- . 
fulness  and  weight  of  Mr.  Knox  in  promoting 
it,  sent  him  an  express,  earnestly  desiring  him 
to  return  home.  Having  consulted  with  Mr. 
Calvin,  and  other  worthy  ministers,  who  gave 
it  as  their  decided  opinion  that  his  duty  to 
God  and  to  his  country  demanded  his  accept- 
ance of  their  invitation,  he  wrote  word  back  by 
the  same  messengers  who  brought  the  letter, 
that  he  would  come  to  them  with  all  reasonable 
expedition  ; and,  after  providing  for  his  con- 
gregation at  Geneva,  he  proceeded  as  far  as 
Dieppe  on  his  way  to  Scotland.  At  this  place, 
however,  he  met  with  other  letters  from  the 
same  parties,  informing  him  that  they  had 
entered  into  new  consultations,  and  advising 
him  to  stay  at  Dieppe  till  the  conclusion  of 
them.  At  the  same  time  he  was  given  to  un- 
derstand, through  another  channel,  that  many 
of  those  who  had  joined  in  the  invitation  to 
him,  had  shewn  signs  of  irresolution  and  timi- 
dity, which  afforded  small  hope  of  their  firm 
support  in  any  arduous  crisis.  Upon  receiving 
this  information,  Mr.  Knox  wrote  to  the  lords 
who  had  invited  him,  expostulating  with  them 
on  their  precipitancy  in  calling  upon  him  to 
abandon  his  charge  at  Geneva,  and  to  proceed 
so  far  homewards,  only  to  fill  him  with  grief 
and  shame  at  their  want  of  courage  and  con- 
stancy in  the  cause  of  God  and  of  their  coun- 
try; and  at  the  same  denouncing  the  severe 
judgments  of  God,  on  all  who  should  con- 
tribute to  betray  it  by  their  weakness  or  apos- 
tacy.  He  also  wrote  letters  to  several  others  of 
the  nobility,  and  to  professors  of  the  reformed 
religion  in  inferior  ranks  of  life,  exhorting 
them  to  steadiness  and  perseverance  in  main- 
taining the  principles  which  they  Had  avowed, 
and  in  contending  for  their  complete  deliver- 
ance from  idolatry  and  spiritual  tyranny.  These 
letters  produced  such  an  impression  on  those 
to  whom  they  were  addressed,  that  they,  one 
and  all,  entered  into  a resolution,  “ that  they 
would  follow  forth  their  purpose,  and  commit 
themselves,  and  whatever  God  had  given  them, 
into  his  hands,  rather  than  suffer  idolatry  to 
reign,  and  the  subjects  be  defrauded  of  the 
only  food  of  their  souls.”  To  secure  each 
other’s  fidelity  to  the  protestant  cause,  a com- 


mon bond,  or  covenant,  was  entered  into  by 
them,  dated  at  Edinburgh,  December  3,  1557: 
and  from  this  period  they  were  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  Congregation. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Knox  had  returned  to 
Geneva,  where,  in  1558,  he  published  his 
treatise,  entitled,  “The  first  Blast  of  the 
Trumpet  against  the  monstrous  Regiment  of 
Women  in  which  he  displays  more  erudition, 
and  a greater  compass  of  reading,  than  in  any 
other  of  his  productions,  and  endeavours  to 
prove,  that  it  was  against  nature,  and  contrary 
to  scripture  and  reason,  to  entrust  women  with 
the  government  of  states  or  kingdoms.  He 
was  chiefly  induced  to  write  it,  from  his  detesta- 
tion of  the  cruel  and  bloody  government  of 
queen  Mary  of  England,  and  of  the  endeavours 
of  the  queen-regent  of  Scotland  to  establish 
arbitrary  government  in  that  kingdom.  He 
intended  to  have  published  a subsequent  piece 
on  the  same  subject,  which  was  to  have  been 
called,  “The  second  Blast:”  but  queen  Mary 
dying,  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  first, 
and  he  having  great  expectations  of  advantage 
to  the  protestant  cause  from  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth  to  the  throne,  went  no  farther.  That 
princess,  however,  was  so  disgusted  with  what 
he  had  written  against  the  government  of 
women,  that  she  embraced  an  early  opportunity 
of  displaying  her  resentment  against  him.  In 
1559,  Mr.  Knox  determined  to  return  to  his 
native  country ; and  being  desirous  of  visiting, 
in  his  way  thither,  those  in  England  to  whom 
he  had  formerly  preached,  he  applied  to  his  old 
acquaintance  sir  William  Cecil,  then  secretary 
of  state,  to  obtain  leave  for  that  purpose.  But 
owing  to  the  queen’s  prejudices  against  him, 
that  request  was  so  far  from  being  granted, 
that  the  person  whom  he  had  employed  to 
solicit  the  favour  very  narrowly  escaped  im- 
prisonment. He  made  the  best  of  his  way, 
therefore,  to  Scotland,  without  landing  in  any 
part  of  England;  and  arrived  in  that  king- 
dom in  May  1559.  A short  time  before  this, 
the  public  exercise  of  the  protestant  religion 
had  been  introduced  into  the  town  of  Perth. 
This  step  fired  the  queen-regent  with  indigna- 
tion ; who,  in  subserviency  to  the  political 
plans  of  her  brothers  the  princes  of  Lorrain, 
had  come  to  the  resolution  of  extirpating  the 
reformed  religion  out  of  the  kingdom.  She, 
therefore,  determined  immediately  to  com- 
mence her  measures  for  that  purpose,  and 
issued  a mandate  summoning  all  the  protestant 
preachers  in  the  kingdom  to  a court  of  justice, 
which  was  to  be  held  at  Sterling  on  the  10th 
of  May.  Thougli  this  procedure  alarmed,  yet 
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it  did  not  intimidate  the  Protestants ; and 
they  resolved  not  to  abandon  the  men  to  whom 
they  were  indebted  for  the  most  valuable  of  all 
blessings,  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  In  con- 
formity, therefore,  to  a custom  which  prevailed 
at  that  time  in  Scotland,  of  the  friends  and  ad- 
herents to  persons  accused  of  any  crime 
assembling  together  from  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  accompanying  them  to  the  place 
of  trial ; the  reformed  convened,  in  great 
numbers,  to  attend  their  pastors  to  Stirling. 
The  queen  dreaded  their  approach  with  so 
numerous  a train ; and  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  advancing,  she  empowered  a person 
of  eminent  authority  with  them,  to  promise  in 
her  name,  that  she  would  put  a stop  to  the 
intended  trial,  on  condition  that  the  preachers 
and  their  retinue  advanced  no  nearer  to  Stir- 
ling. The  Protestants,  averse  to  proceeding  to 
any  act  of  violence,  listened  with  pleasure  to  so 
pacific  a proposition  ; and  the  great  mass  of 
them  retired  to  their  own  habitations,  while 
only  the  preachers,  with  a few  leaders  of  the 
party,  remained  at  Perth. 

Notwithstanding  the  queen’s  solemn  pro- 
mise, however,  oil  the  loth  of  May  she  pro- 
ceeded to  call  to  trial  the  persons  who  had  been 
summoned,  and,  upon  their  non-appearance, 
they  were  pronounced  outlaws.  By  this  base 
and  mean  artifice,  the  queen  forfeited  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  the  whoje  nation  ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  by  discovering  to  the 
Protestants  the  dangers  which  threatened  them, 
instead  of  terrifying  them  into  tame  submission, 
she  excited  them  to  prepare  boldly  for  their 
own  defence.  Knox  had  arrived  in  Scotland 
a few  days  before  the  trial  appointed  at  Stir- 
ling ; and  he  instantly  hurried  to  Perth,  to 
share  with  his  brethren  in  the  common  dan- 
ger, or  to  assist  them  in  promoting  the  com- 
mon cause.  “ While,”  says  Dr.  Robertson, 
4<  their  minds  were  in  that  ferment,  which  the 
queen’s  perfidiousness  and  their  own  danger 
occasioned,  Knox  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  by 
a vehement  harangue  against  idolatry,  inflamed 
the  multitude  with  the  utmost  rage.  The  in- 
discretion of  a priest,  who,  immediately  after 
Knox’s  sermon,  was  preparing  to  celebrate 
mass,  and  began  to  decorate  the  altar  for  that 
purpose,  precipitated  them  into  immediate 
action.  With  tumultuous,  but  irresistible 
violence,  they  fell  upon  the  churches  in  that 
city,  overturned  the  altars,  defaced  the  pictures, 
broke  in  pieces  the  images ; and  proceeding 
next  to  the  monasteries,  laid  those  sumptuous 
fabrics  almost  level  with  the  ground.  This 
riotous  insurrection  was  not  the  effect  of  any 


concert,  or  previous  deliberation.  Censured 
by  the  reformed  preachers,  and  publicly  con- 
demned  by  the  persons  of  most  power  and 
credit  with  the  party,  it  must  be  regarded 
merely  as  an  accidental  eruption  of  popular 
rage.”  From  this  time  Mr.  Knox  continued 
to  promote  the  reformation  in  Scotland  by 
every  means  in  his  power ; and  to  advance  the 
object  which  he  had  in  view,  sparing  no  pains, 
and  fearing  no  dangers.  A full  account  of  his 
conduct,  till  the  Protestants  were  obliged  to 
apply  for  assistance  to  England,  may  be  seen 
in  the  second  book  of  his  history.  Mr.  Knox, 
by  his  correspondence  with  secretary  Cecil, 
was  principally  instrumental  in  establishing 
those  negotiations  between  the  congregation 
and  the  English,  which  terminated  in  the 
march  of  an  English  army  into  Scotland,  to 
assist  the  Scotch  Protestants,  and  to  protect 
them  against  the  prosecutions  of  the  queen- 
regent.  This  army  being  joined  by  almost  all 
the  great  men  in  Scotland,  proceeded  with 
such  vigour  and  success,  that  they  obliged  the 
French  forces,  who  had  been  the  principal 
supporters  of  the  tyranny  of  the  regent,  to 
quit  the  kingdom,  and  restored  the  parliament 
to  its  independency.  Of  that  body,  a great 
majority  had  embraced  the protestant opinions; 
and,  encouraged  as  they  were  by  the  zeal  and 
number  of  their  friends,  they  were  not  back- 
ward in  improving  the  favourable  juncture,  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  whole  fabric  of  popery. 
By  one  act,  they  gave  the  sanction  of  their 
approbation  to  a confession  of  faith  presented 
to  them  by  Knox  and  the  other  reformed 
teachers ; by  a second,  they  abolished  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and 
transferred  the  causes  wrhich  formerly  came 
under  their  cognizance,  to  the  decision  of  the 
civil  courts  ; and  by  a third  act,  the  exercise 
of  religious  worship,  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Romish  church,  was  prohibited.  The 
manner  in  which  the  last  law  was  enforced, 
discovers  the  zeal  of  the  assembly;  but  shews 
them  to  have  been  no  less  strangers  to  the 
spirit  of  toleration,  and  the  laws  of  humanity, 
than  the  ecclesiastical  tyrants  whose  yoke 
they  had  just  broken. 

The  zeal  of  the  parliament  in  reforming  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church,  kept 
pace  with  the  ardour  and  expectation  even  of 
Knox  himself.  Indeed,  to  his  influence  and 
authority  they  chiefly  yielded,  in  adjusting  the 
new  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  policy  which  they 
adopted.  The  bad  use  which  the  popish 
bishops  had  made  of  their  authority  and  power, 
occasioned  the  Scctch  Protestants  to  conceive 
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a violent  aversion  to  episcopacy;  and  as  to 
Knox  himself,  having  been  a considerable 
time  at  Geneva,  he  had,  during  his  residence 
there,  studied  and  admired  that  system  of  eccle- 
siastical policy  which  had  been  established  in 
that  city  by  Calvin.  He,  therefore,  warmly 
recommended  to  his  countrymen  the  presby - 
terian  scheme  of  church  government  anid  dis- 
cipline, which  was  adopted  by  them.  But, 
on  the  first  introduction  of  his  system,  Knox 
did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  depart  altogether 
from  the  ancient  form.  Instead  of  bishops,  he 
proposed  to  establish  ten  or  twelve  superin- 
tendants  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
These,  as  the  name  implies,  were  empowered  to 
inspect  the  life  and  doctrine  of  the  other  clergy. 
They  presided  in  the  inferior  judicatories  of 
the  church,  and  performed  several  other  parts 
of  the  episcopal  function.  Their  jurisdiction, 
however,  extended  to  sacred  things  only ; they 
claimed  no  seat  in  parliament,  and  pretended 
no  right  to  the  dignity  of  the  former  bishops. 
And,  in  order  to  give  greater  strength  and 
consistence  to  the  presbyterian  plan,  Knox, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  brethren,  composed 
the  first  book  of  discipline,  which  contains  the 
model  or  platform  of  the  intended  policy,  and 
which  was  presented  to  a convention  of  estates, 
which  was  held  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1561.  In  the  course  of  this  year,  Mary,  queen 
of  Scots,  the  widow  of  Francis  II.  king  of 
France,  arrived  in  her  native  country,  from 
which  she  had  been  absent  nearly  thirteen 
years,  though  she  was  not  yet  nineteen.  On 
the  Sunday  after  her  arrival,  she  commanded 
mass  to  be  celebrated  in  the  chapel  of  her 
palace.  The  first  rumour  of  this  occasioned 
a secret  murmuring  among  the  Protestants  who 
attended  the  court ; and  Knox,  with  his  accus- 
tomed vehemence,  declared  from  the  pulpit, 
ft  that  one  mass  was  more  frightful  to  him, 
than  ten  thousand  armed  enemies,  landed  in 
any  part  of  the  realm.”  So  great  was  the 
animosity  of  the  people  against  popery,  that 
the  servants  belonging  to  the  queen’s  chapel 
were  insulted  and  abused ; and  the  populace 
would  have  proceeded  to  the  utmost  excesses, 
had  not  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew’s,  who  was 
cne  of  the  heads  of  the  protestant  party,  season- 
ably interposed.  By  his  influence,  and  that  of 
Some  of  the  other  more  moderate  protestant 
leaders,  the  queen  and  her  domestics  were  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion unmolested.  Knox’s  freedom  of  speech, 
however,  gave  great  offence  to  the  queen,  who 
had  a long  conference  with  him  upon  that  and 
ether  subjects.  Being  accused  by  fier  of  hav- 


ing written  a book,  which  tended  to  subvert 
her  authority,  alluding  to  the  “Blast;”  he 
readily  avowed  that  he  was  the  author  of  that 
book,  and  pleaded  the  privilege  of  the  learned 
in  all  ages  ; citing  Plato  in  particular,  who  had 
publicly  taught  doctrines  contrary  to  the  com- 
mon opinion,  without'  disturbing  society,  bear- 
ing with  patience  the  errors  and  imperfections 
which  they  could  not  amend.  “Even  so, 
madam,”  said  he,  in  no  courtly  style,  “ am  I 
content  to  do  in  uprightness  of  heart ; and 
with  the  testimony  of  a good  conscience  I have 
communicated  my  judgment  to  the  world.  If 
the  realm  finds  no  inconveniency  in  the  regi- 
ment of  a woman,  that  which  they  approve 
shall  not  I farther  disallow  than  within  my  own 
breast;  but  shall  be  as  well  content  to  live 
under  your  grace,  as  Paul  was  under  Nero. 
And  my  hope  is,  that  so  long  as  ye  defile  not 
your  hands  with  the  blood  of  the  saints  of  God, 
neither  I nor  the  book  shall  either  hurt  you  or 
your  authority;  for  in  very  deed,  madam,  that 
book  was  written  most  especially  against  that 
wicked  Jezebel  of  England.” 

In  1562,  we  find  Mr.  Knox  employed  in 
bringing  about  a reconciliation  between  the 
earls  of  Bothwell  and  Artan  ; which  is  an  evi- 
dence how  much  he  was  regarded  by  the  most 
eminent  persons  in  the  kingdom,  and  how 
much  interest  he  had  with  them.  This  year 
also,  he  was  appointed,  by  the  general  assembly, 
commissioner  to  the  counties  of  Kyle  and  Gal- 
loway; and,  by  his  influence,  several  of  the 
most  eminent  gentlemen  entered  into  a bond  or 
covenant  at  Air,  similar  to  that  Entered  into  at 
Edinburgh  in  1557,  which  was  subscribed  on 
the  4th  of  September.  About  this  time  he 
accepted  a challenge  made  by  the  prior  of 
Whithorn,  to  a public  disputation  upon  the 
mass,  which  continued  for  the  space  of  three 
days,  and  was  afterwards  published.  In  the 
following  year,  the  parliament  was  assembled 
for  the  first  time  since  the  queen’s  arrival  in 
Scotland.  No  attempt,  however,  was  made  in 
it  to  obtain  the  queen’s  assent  to  the  laws 
which  had  been  made  before  her  arrival,  for 
the  establishment  of  the  protestant  religion. 
For  her  ministers,  though  zealous  Protestants 
themselves,  were  aware  that  this  could  not  be 
urged  at  present,  without  manifest  danger  and 
imprudence:  and  as  the  laws  in  favour  of  the 
protestant  religion  were  generally  observed, 
though  they  had  not  yet  received  the  royal 
assent,  they  thought  it  best  to  defer  any  fur- 
ther proceedings  on  that  subject  till  a better 
opportunity  ; hoping  that  the  queen’s  bigotry 
might  in  time  abate,  her  prejudices  gradually 
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wear  off,  and  that  at  last  she  might  yield  to 
the  wishes  of  her  people,  what  importunity  or 
violence  could  never  extort.  The  zeal  of  the 
protestant  clergy  was,  however,  deaf  to  all 
these  considerations  of  policy.  The  leading 
men  of  that  order  insisted,  that  this  opportu- 
nity of  establishing  religion  by  law  was  not  to 
be  neglected.  They  pronounced  the  modera- 
tion of  the  courtiers  apostacy  ; and  Knox  so- 
lemnly renounced  the  friendship  of  the  earl 
of  Murray,  as  a man  so  blindly  zealous  for 
the  queen’s  service,  as  to  become  regardless  of 
those  objects  which  he  had  hitherto  esteemed 
most  sacred.  The  protestant  preachers  being 
thus  disappointed  by  the  men  in  whom  they 
placed  the  greatest  confidence,  gave  vent  to 
their  indignation  in  their  pulpits.  These 
echoed  more  loudly  than  ever,  with  declara- 
tions against  idolatry;  with  bitter  reproaches 
against  those  who,  from  interested  motives, 
had  deserted  that  cause  which  they  once 
reckoned  it  their  honour  to  support ; and  with 
dismal  presages  concerning  the  queen’s  mar- 
riage with  a Papist.  On  that  subject  Knox 
delivered  his  opinion,  in  his  usual  undis- 
guised and  vehement  manner,  towards  the  close 
of  a sermon  which  he  preached  before  many 
members  of  parliament;  What  he  said  gave 
great  offence  to  the  court;  and  the  queen, 
sending  for  him,  expressed  her  resentment 
with  much  warmth  and  passion.  In  his  de- 
fence before  the  queen  he  observed,  that  out  of 
the  pulpit  few  had  occasion  to  be  offended  at 
him,  “and  there,  madam,”  said  he,  “ I am  not 
master  of  myself,  but  must  obey  one  who 
commands  me  to  speak  plain,  and  to  flatter  no 
flesh  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.”  Her  majesty 
intended  to  have  punished  him  for  his  free- 
dom on  this  occasion ; but  was  prevailed  upon 
to  desist  at  that  time. 

The  repeated  vehement  declamations  of  the 
preachers  on  the  subjects  above-mentioned, 
which  were  dictated  by  a zeal  more  sincere 
than  prudent,  kept  the  minds  of  the  populace 
in  a constant  state  of  irritation,  and  sometimes 
excited  them  to  proceed  to  rash  and  unjusti- 
fiable acts  of  violence.  Such  was  their  con- 
duct in  the  autumn  of  1563,  during  the  queen’s 
absence  on  a progress  into  the  west  of  Scot- 
land. Notwithstanding  that  the  court  was . 
removed,  mass  continued  to  be  celebrated  in 
the  royal  chapel  at  Holyrood-house.  The 
multitude  of  those  who  resorted  thither  gave 
great  offence  to  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh, 
who,  being  free  from  the  restraint  which  the 
royal  presence  imposed,  assembled  in  a riotous 
manner,  interrupted  the  service,  and  filled  those 


who  were  present  with  the  utmost  consterna- 
tion. After  having  been  dispersed  by  the  in- 
terference of  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh, 
two  of  the  most  active  persons  in  the  tumult 
were  seized,  and  a day  appointed  for  their 
trial.  Knox,  who  considered  the  zeal  of  these 
persons  to  be  laudable,  and  their  conduct  meri- 
torious, esteemed  them  as  sufferers  in  a good 
cause  ; and  being  authorized  by  the  last  gene- 
ral assembly,  to  give  information  to  the  whole 
body  of  Protestants  in  Scotland,  should  any 
circumstance  arrive  that  might  threaten  danger 
to  the  reformation ; issued  circular  letters, 
requiring  all  who  professed  the  true  religion, 
or  were  concerned  for  its  preservation,  to  as- 
semble at  Edinburgh  on  the  day  of  trial,  that 
they  might  comfort  and  assist  their  distressed 
brethren.  One  of  these  letters  having  fallen 
into  the  queen’s  hands,  it  was  construed  to  be 
an  act  of  treason  to  assemble  the  subjects  with- 
out the  authority  of  the  sovereign,  and  a reso- 
lution was  taken  to  prosecute  Knox  for  that 
crime  before  the  privy  council.  Happily  for 
him,  almost  all  his  judges  were  not  only  zeal- 
ous Protestants,  but  men  who  themselves  had 
very  lately  resisted  and'  set  at  defiance  the 
queen’s  authority;  and  it  was  under  prece- 
dents drawn  from  their  own  conduct,  that 
Knox  endeavoured  to  shelter  himself.  Nor 
would  it  have  been  an  easy  matter  for  these 
counsellors  to  have  found  out  a distinction, 
by  which  they  could  censure  him,  without  con- 
demning themselves.  After  a long  hearing, 
to  the  surprise  and  mortification  of  many  of  the 
courtiers,  he  was  unanimously  acquitted.  His 
conduct,  likewise,  met  with  the  approbation 
of  the  general  assembly  of  the  church,  which 
met  soon  afterwards.  In  this  assembly,  com- 
plaints of  the  increase  of  idolatry  were  inces- 
santly urged.  For  the  Protestants,  notwith- 
standing that  the  queen  had  lately  appeared 
desirous  of  satisfying  them,  and  made  many 
declarations  in  their  favour,  could  not  help 
harbouring  suspicions  of  her  entertaining  de- 
signs against  their  religion.  She  had  never 
once  consented  to  hear  any  preacher  of  the 
reformed  doctrines ; and  she  had  abated  no- 
thing of  her  bigotted  attachment  to  the  Ro- 
mish faith.  She  had  also  given  her  friends 
on  the  continent  repeated  assurances  of  her 
resolution  to  re-establish  the  catholic  church; 
and  she  had  industriously  avoided  every  op- 
portunity of  ratifying  the  acts  of  parliament 
in  favour  of  the  reformation.  The  vigilant 
zeal  of  the  protestant  preachers  was  inattentive 
to  none  of  these  circumstances ; and  the  cool- 
ness of  their  principal  leaders,  who  were,  at 
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this  time,  entirely  devoted  to  the  court,  added 
to  their  jealousies  and  fears.  These  they  ut- 
tered to  the  people  in  language  which  they 
deemed  suitable  to  the  necessities  of  the  times, 
and  which  the  queen  reckoned  disrespectful 
and  insolent.  In  a meeting  of  the  general  as- 
sembly, Maitland  publicly  accused  Knox  of 
teaching  seditious  doctrine,  concerning  the 
rights  of  subjects  to  resist  those  sovereigns 
who  trespass  against  the  duty  which  they  owe 
to  the  people.  Knox  was  not  backward  to 
justify  what  he  had  taught.  And  upon  this 
general  doctrine  of  resistance,  says  Dr.  Robert- 
son, so  just  in  its  own  nature,  but  so  delicate 
in  its  application  to  particular  cases,  there  en- 
sued a debate,  which  admirably  displays  the 
talents  and  character  of  both  the  disputants; 
the  acuteness  of  the  former,  embellished  -with 
learning,  but  prone  to  subtlety ; the  vigorous 
understanding  of  the  latter,  delighting  in  bold 
sentiments,  and  superior  to  all  fear. 

In  the  year  i565*lord  Darnley,  having  been 
married  to  the  queen,  was  advised  by  the  Pro- 
testants about  the  court  to  hear  Mr.  Knox 
preach,  they  being  of  opinion  that  such  a step 
would  contribute  much  to  procure  him  the 
good  will  of  the  people.  Darnley  accordingly 
complied ;~  but  he  was  so  much  offended  at 
the  sermon,  that  he  complained  to  the  council, 
who  immediately  ordered  Mr.  Knox  before 
them,  and  out  of  complaisance  to  the  queen’s 
consort,  silenced  him  for  several  days.  His  text 
on  this  occasion  was  Isaiah  xxvi.  13.  “ O Lord 
our  God,  other  Lords,  besides  thee,  have  had 
dominion  over  us,  &c.”  From  which  words  he 
took  occasion  to  speak  of  the  government  of 
wicked  princes,  who,  for  the  sins  of  the 
people,  are  sent  as  tyrants  and  scourges  to 
plague  them:  “ and  sometimes,”  said  he, 
“ God  sets  over  them,  for  their  offences  and 
ingratitude,  boys  and  women.”  In  the  gene- 
ral assembly  which  met  towards  the  close  of 
this  year,  Mr.  Knox  was  appointed  to  draw 
up  a consolatory  letter  in  their  name,  to  en- 
courage the  ministers  to  continue  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  function,  notwithstanding  the 
discouragement  which  they  were  under,  from 
their  scanty  means  of  subsistence ; and  to  ex- 
hort the  friends  of  religion  throughout  tli'e 
kingdom,  to  supply  their  necessities.  He  was 
also  appointed  by  the  assembly,  to  visit  and 
establish  the  churches  in  the  south;  and, 
having  obtained  their  leave  to  go  into  England, 
on  a visit  to  two  of  his  sons  who  were  in  that 
kingdom,  he  was  furnished  by  them  with 
ample  testimonials  of  his  life,  doctrine,  and 
usefulness,  and  a strong  recommendation  q£ 


him  to  all  Protestants.  He  was  likewise  th« 
bearer  of  a letter  from  the  assembly  to  the 
bishops  of  England,  drawn  up  by  himself ; the 
purport  of  which  was  to  complain  of  the  severe 
treatment  of  the  English  puritans,  and  to  so- 
licit indulgence  for  them.  In  the  year  1567, 
Mr.  Knox  preached  a sermon  at  the  corona- 
tion of  king  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  afterwards 
James  I.  of  England;  queen  Mary  having  been 
compelled  to  resign  the  government,  and  to 
appoint  the  earl  of  Murray  regent  of  the  king- 
dom. He  also  preached  a very  zealous  sermon 
at  the  opening  of  the  convention  of  all  the 
estates,  in  the  month  of  December  in  the  same 
year.  In  1569,  he  was  extremely  afflicted  on 
receiving  intelligence  of  the  barbarous  murder 
of  the  regent,  apprehending  that  the  interest 
of  the  reformed  religion  would  be  exposed  to 
the  utmost  danger  by  that  event;  and  in  1571, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  consult  his  personal* 
safety,  by  withdrawing  from  Edinburgh.  For 
the  Hamiltons  and  others,  who  had  entered 
into  a combination  against  the  earl  of  Lenox,, 
then  regent,  began  to  fortify  that  city.  While 
they  were  thus  employed,  a council  was  held- 
by  them  in  the  castle,  at  which  the  laird  of 
Grainge,  captain  of  the  castle,  proposed  that 
they  should  give  security  for  the  person  of 
Mr.  Knox,  which  was  also  much  desired  by 
the  citizens.  To  this  proposal  the  Hamiltons 
answered,  that  they  could  not  promise  him 
security  upon  their  honour,  since  there  were 
many  in  the  city  who  loved  him  not,  besides 
other  disorderly  persons,  who  might  do  him 
an  injury  without  their  knowledge.  When 
this  answer  was  made  known,  it  v/as  Justly 
considered  to  be  indicative  of  no  favourable 
intentions  towards  Mr.  Knox ; upon  which 
his  friends  in  the  city,  with  Mr.  Craig,  his 
colleague,  at  their  head,  entreated  him  to  leave 
the  place.  In  compliance  with  their  request, 
lie  departed  from  Edinburgh,  and  went  first, 
to  Abbots-hall,  in  Fife,  and  from  thence  to 
St.  Andrew’s,  where  he  remained  till  August 
1572. 

In  the  year  last  mentioned,  a convention  was 
held  at  Leith,  composed  of  the  leading  men. 
among  the  ministers,  together  with  a com- 
mittee of  privy  council,  in  which  it  was  agreed, 
that  a kind  of  episcopacy  should  be  intro- 
duced into  the  church.  The  plan  was,  that  the 
name  and  office  of  archbishop,  and  bishop, 
should  be  continued  during  the  king’s  minority, 
and  these  offices  be  conferred  upon  the  best 
qualified  among  the  protestant  ministers;  but 
that,  with  regard  to  their  spiritual  jurisdiction* 
they  should  be  subject  to  the  general  assembly 
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of  the  church.  The  rules  to  be  observed  in 
their  election,  and  the  persons  who  were  to 
supply  the  place  and  enjoy  the  privileges, 
which  belonged  to  the  dean  and  chapter  in 
times  of  popery,  were  likewise  particularly 
specified.  The  whole  being  laid  before  the 
general  assembly,  after  some  exceptions  to  the 
name  of  archbishop,  dean,  chapter,  &c.  and  a 
protestation  that  it  should  be  considered  only 
as  a temporary  constitution,  until  one  more 
perfect  could  be  introduced,  it  obtained  the 
approbation  of  that  court.  Even  Knox,  who 
was  prevented  from  attending  the  assembly  by 
the  ill  state  of  his  health,  though  he  declaim- 
ed loudly  against  such  simoniacal  pactions 
between  different  noblemen  and  ministers,  as 
would  give  the  latter  possession  only  of  a very 
small  part  of  the  revenues  belonging  to  their 
sees,  yet  seems  not  to  have  condemned  the 
proceedings  of  the  convention ; and,  in  a letter 
to  the  assembly,  approved  of  some  of  their 
regulations  with  respect  to  the  election  of  bi- 
shops, as  worthy  of  being  carefully  observed. 
The  troubles  of  the  country  being  by  this  time 
much  abated,  and  the  people  of  Edinburgh 
who  had  been  obliged  to  leave  it  having  re- 
turned, they  sent  a deputation  to  St.  Andrew’s, 
to  invite  Mr.  Knox  to  resume  his  ministry 
among  them.  With  this  invitation  he  com- 
plied, after  having  previously  stipulated,  that 
lie  should  be  at  full  liberty  to  speak  to  them 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  as 
in  former  times-,  and  on  the  last  day  of  August 
he  preached  to  them  in  the  great  kirk.  His 
voice,  however  was  become  so  weak,  that  but 
few  could  hear  him  in  that  large  place ; and 
his  subsequent  sermons  were  delivered  in  the 
Tolbooth.  His  health,  which  was  now  greatly 
impaired,  received  a finishing  stroke  from  the 
news  of  the  massacre  of  the  Protestants  at 
Paris,  which  reached  Edinburgh  in  September; 
yet  he  mustered  sufficient  strength  to  preach 
against  that  horrible  act,  and  with  much  of 
his  usual  energy  denounced  God’s  vengeance 
on  the  wicked  agents  in  it,  of  which  he  desired 
that  the  French  ambassador  might  be  inform- 
ed. From  this  time  his  approaching  dissolu- 
tion was  observed  with  concern  by  all  his 
friends.  By  an  unwearied  application  to 
study,  and  to  business,  as  well  as  by  the  fre- 
quency and  fervour  of  his  public  discourses, 
he  had  worn  out  a constitution  naturally  ro- 
bust. During  a lingering  illness,  he  disco- 
vered the  utmost  fortitude;  and  met  the  ap- 
proaches of  death  with  a magnanimity  inse- 
parable from  his  character.  He  was  constantly 
employed  in  acts  of  devotion,  and  comforted 


himself  with  those  prospects  of  immortality, 
which  not  only  preserve  good  men  from  de- 
sponding, but  fill  them  w-ith  exultation  in  then- 
last  moments.  He  died  on  the  24th  of  No- 
vember, 1572,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his 
age;  and  his  corpse  was  attended  to  the  grave 
by  several  of  the  nobility  then  in  Edinburgh, 
particularly  by  the  earl  of  Morton,  just  chosen 
regent,  who,  as  soon  as  he  was  interred,  said, 
“ there  lies  he,  w'ho  never  feared  the  face  of 
man;  who  hath  often  been  threatened  with 
dag  and  dagger,  but  yet  hath  ended  his  days  in 
peace  and  honour.  For  he  had  God’s  provi- 
dence watching  over  him  in  an  especial  manner, 
wdien  his  very  life  was  sought.”  Dr.  Robert- 
son justly  observes,  that  this  eulogium  is  the 
more  honourable,  as  it  was  pronounced  by  one 
whom  he  had  often  censured  with  peculiar 
severity. 

The  private  life  of  this  eminent  reformer 
was  irreproachable  and  exemplary;  and  it  has 
been  well  remarked,  that  his  declamations 
against  vice  and  luxury,  have  in  them  every 
character  of  that  natural  antipathy  which  can- 
not be  counterfeited  or  dissembled.  But  we 
cannot  close  our  account  of  him  with  greater 
propriety,  than  by  inserting  the  summary  of  his 
character  drawn  up  by  the  masterly  pen  of  the 
elegant  and  candid  historian,  to  whom  we  have 
been  much  indebted  in  this  article.  “ Knox,’* 
says  Dr.  Robertson,  “ was  the  prime  instru- 
ment of  spreading  and  establishing  the  reform- 
ed religion  in  Scotland.  Zeal,  intrepidity, 
disinterestedness,  were  virtues  which  he  pos- 
sessed in  an  eminent  degree.  He  was  ac- 
quainted, too,  with  the  learning  cultivated 
among  divines  in  that  age;  and  excelled  in 
that  species  of  eloquence,  which  is  calculated 
to  rouse  and  inflame.  His  maxims,  however, 
were  often  too  severe,  and  the  impetuosity  of 
his  temper  excessive.  Rigid  and  uncomply- 
ing himself,  -he  shewed  no  indulgence  to  the 
infirmities  of  others.  Regardless  of  the  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  and  character,  he  uttered  his 
admonitions  with  an  acrimony  and  vehemence, 
more  apt  to  irritate  than  to  reclaim.  • This 
often  betrayed  him  into  indecent  and  unduti- 
ful  expressions  with  respect  to  the  queen’s 
person  and  conduct.  Those  very  qualities, 
however,  which  now  render  his  character  less 
amiable,  fitted  him  to  be  the  instrument  of 
Providence  for  advancing  the  reformation 
among  a fierce  people,  and  enabled  him  to 
face  dangers,  and  to  surmount  opposition,  from 
which  a person  of  a more  gentle  spirit  would 
have  been  apt  to  shrink  back.”  Besides  the 
articles  mentioned  in  the  preceding  narrative, 
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our  author  published  “ A faithful  Admonition 
to  the  true  Professors  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
within  the  Realm  of  England,”  1554;  “ A 
brief  Exhortation  to  England  for  the  speedy 
Embracing  of  Christ’s  Gospel,  heretofore  by 
the  Tyranny  of  Mary  suppressed  and  banish- 
ed,” 1559;  a “ Sermon  preached  before  the 
King,  Henry  Darnley,”  155 6;  and  some  contro- 
versial pieces.  After  his  death  was  published 
his  “ History  of  the  Reformation  of  Religion  in 
the  Realm  of  Scotland  &c,”  folio,  to  the  fourth 
edition  of  which,  printed  in  1732,  the  pieces 
above  mentioned  are  subjoined.  There  are 
also  some  MSS.  of  his  in  private  hands*,  others 
inserted  in  “ Calderwood’s  History  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland;”  and  two  pieces,  which 
are  attributed  to  him,  among  the  Harleian 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  N.  416:  one  of 
which  is  a consolatory  letter,  supposed  to  be 
written  by  him  to  his  wife;  and  the  other  a 
letter,  or  rather  treatise,  addressed  by  him  to 
the  faithful  in  London,  Newcastle,  and  Ber- 
wick, &c.  Biog.  Britan.  Robertson's  Hist. 
Scotland,  passim.  Brit.  Biog. — M. 

KNUTZEN,  Matthias,  an  atheistical  fa- 
natic in  the  seventeenth  century,  who  attempt- 
ed to  found  a new  sect  on  his  impious  prin- 
ciples, was  a native  of  Oldensworth,  in  the 
duchy  of  Sleswick.  He  studied  at  Konigs- 
berg,  in  Prussia,  where  he  first  advanced  his 
peculiar  notions;  and  from  thence  he  sallied 
forth  on  an  atheistical  mission,  in  order  to  gain 
proselytes  to  his  doctrine.  His  disciples,  lay- 
ing aside  all  consideration  of  God  and  religion, 
were  to  follow  the  dictates  of  reason  and  con- 
science alone,  and  from  thence  were  to  assume 
the  name  of  Conscientiarians.  In  the  year 
1674,  he  dispersed  in  different  parts  of  Ger- 
many, a Latin  letter,  pretendedly  printed  at 
Rome,  and  two  dialogues  in  German,  contain- 
ing the  substance  of  his  system;  the  contents 
of  which  are  reduced  by  the  continuator  of 
Micnelius  to  the  six  following  heads:  1.  That 
there  is  neither  a God  nor  a devil.  2.  That  ma- 
gistrates are  not  to  be  valued,  churches  are  to 
be  despised,  and  priests  rejected.  3.  Instead 
of  magistrates  and  priests,  wre  have  reason  and 
learning,  which  joined  with  conscience  teach 
us  to  live  honestly,  to  hurt  no  man,  and  to  give 
every  one  his  due.  4.  Matrimony  does  not 
differ  from  fornication.  5.  There  is  but  one 
life,  which  is  the  present,  after  which  there 
are  neither  rewards  nor  punishments.  6.  The 
holy  Scripture  is  inconsistent  with  itself. 
The  letter  may  be  seen  entire,  in  “ Micraelii 
Syntagm.  Hist.  Eccles. or  La  Croze’s 
“ Entretiens  sur  divers  Sujets  d’Histoire,  de 
vol.  vi. 


Litterature,  de  Religion,  et  de  Critique.”  This 
wrong-headed  atheist  boasted,  that  he  had*  made 
an  immense  number  of  proselytes  in  the  chief 
cities  of  Europe;  at  Paris,  at  Amsterdam,  at 
Leyden,  in  England,  at  Hamburg,  at  Copenha- 
gen, at  Stockholm,  and  at  Rome;  and  that  he 
had  no  fewer  than  seven  hundred  disciples  at 
Jena  only.  His  assertion  respecting  the  num- 
ber of  his  followers  in  the  last  mentioned  uni- 
versity, induced  professor  Musaeus  to  publish 
an  answer  to  his  Letter  and  Dialogues,  printed 
in  1675,  in  the  German  language;  in  order  at 
the  same  time  to  refute  his  dangerous  opinions, 
and  to  do  away  the  suspicions  which  might  be 
entertained  to  the  prejudice  of  that  seminary. 
What  became  of  Knutzen  afterwards,  is  not 
mentioned  by  historians.  Bayle.  Adorer  i. 

Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

KNUTZEN,  Martin,  a Prussian  professor 
of  philosophy,  and  the  author  of  numerous 
works,  was  born  at  Konigsberg,  in  the  year 
1713.  We  have  no  other  information  concern- 
ing him,  than  that  he  filled  the  philosophical 
chair  in  the  university  of  his  native  place,  and 
also  occupied  the  post  of  librarian.  He  died  in 
1751,  when  he  was  only  about  thirty-eight 
years  of  age.  Some  of  his  productions  are  in 
Latin,  and  others  in  German.  The  principal 
of  the  former  are,  “ Systema  Causarum  Ef- 
ficientium;”  “ Elementa  Philosophise  Ratio- 
nale, Methodo  Mathematico  demonstrata 
“ Theoremata  de  Parabolis  infinitis,”  &c.  Of 
his  German  writings,  that  which  has  done  him 
the  greatest  honour  is  “ A Defence  of  the 
Christian  Religion,”  in  quarto.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist — M. 

KODDE,  Vander.  There  were  three 
brothers  of  this  name,  John,  Adrian , and  Gil- 
bert y inhabitants  of  Warmond,  near  Leyden, 
who  are  entitled  to  notice  from  their  having 
been  founders  of  the  religious  community 
known  by  the  name  of  Collegiants , from  the 
Dutch  word  Collegiesy  which  signifies  congre- 
gation or  assembly,  and  who  are  very  numer- 
ous in  the  provinces  of  Holland,  Utrecht, 
Friesland,  and  West  Friesland.  These  per- 
sons are  said  to  have  passed  their  days  in  the 
obscurity  of  a rural  life,  but  to  have  been  men 
of  eminent  piety,  well  acquainted  with  sacred 
literature,  and  enemies  to  religious  controversy. 
Gilbert  was  an  elder  of  the  Remonstrant  church 
at  Warmond,  and  possessed  a ready  and  fluent 
elocution.  In  the  year  1619,  when  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Calvinists  had  driven  the  Remon- 
strant ministers  from  their  churches,  these  men 
proposed  that  meetings  should  be  held  of  mem- 
bers of  the  church  at  Warmond,  at  which  one 
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or  more  of  their  number  should  read  a chapter 
or  two  out  of  the  Bible,  and  pray  in  the  as- 
sembly; and  also,  if  any  person  had  any  thing 
to  offer  by  way  of  exhortation,  instruction,  or 
edification  of  others,  he  should  be  at  liberty  to 
do  so.  At  the  same  time  they  offered  person- 
ally to  take  a part  in  the  business  of  those  meet- 
ings, according  to  their  abilities.  Their  propo- 
sition being  approved  of,  Gilbert  took  the  lead 
at  their  first  meeting,  in  addressing  those-pre- 
sent  on  some  religious  topic,  and  was  after- 
wards followed  by  others.  One  of  the  chief 
associates  of  the  three  brothers  was  a fisherman, 
of  the  name  of  Anthony  Cornelison,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Mosheim,  had  no  qualities  that 
could  give  any  degree  of  weight  or  credit  to 
their  cause.  The  satisfaction  which  was 
shewn  by  the  numerous  attendants  at  these 
meetings,  soon  encouraged  the  Koddes  to  in- 
sinuate the  inutility  of  the  ministerial  profes- 
sion, as  the  people  were  sufficiently  qualified 
to  teach  and  instruct  one  another.  Not  long 
afterwards,  they  publicly  laboured  to  create  an 
aversion  in  the  people,  not  only  to  the  hearing 
of  sermons,  but  also  to  the  persons  of  the  mi- 
nisters themselves,  whom  they  accused  of  en- 
deavouring to  live  in  idleness,  at  the  expence 
of  the  community.  Finding  a disposition  in 
many  of  the  Remonstrants  to  adopt  their  opi- 
nions, they  separated  themselves  from  that 
body,  and  commenced  meetings  of  their  own, 
at  first  once  a month,  in  a private  house  at 
Warmond,  and  gave  the  name  of  prophecyings 
to  their  exercitations;  whence  they  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  prophets.  In  a short 
time  they  transferred  the  place  of  their  meet- 
ing to  Rhynsburg;  and  from  thence  were  call- 
ed Rhynsburgers,  though  they  afterwards  were 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Collegiants. 

From  this  origin  sprung  a sect,  or  rather  a 
community  consisting  of  persons  from  all  sects, 
which  has  spread  widely  over  the  Dutch  pro- 
vinces, and  of  whose  peculiarities  a short  ac- 
count, from  Mosheim,  will  not  be  displeasing 
to  the  reader.  They  meet  twice  a week,  name- 
ly, on  Sundays  and  Wednesdays,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  divine  worship-,  and  after  singing  a 
psalm  or  hymn,  and  addressing  themselves  to 
the  Deity  by  prayer,  they  explain  a certain  por- 
tion of  the  New  Testament.  The  female 
members  of  the  community  are  not  allowed  to 
speak  in  public*,  but  all  others,  without  any 
exception  founded  on  rank,  condition,  or  inca- 
pacity, have  a right  to  communicate  the  result 
of  their  meditations  to  the  assembly.  All,  like- 
wise, have  a right  to  oppose  what  any  of  the 
brethren  has  advanced,  provided  their  oppo- 


sition be  attended  with  a spirit  of  Christian 
charity  and  moderation.  There  is  a printed 
list  of  the  passages  of  scripture  that  are  to  be 
examined  and  illustrated  at  each  meeting;  so 
that  any  person  who  is  ambitious  of  appearing 
among  the  speakers,  may  study  the  subject  be- 
fore hand,  and  thus  come  fully  prepared  to 
descant  upon  it  in  public.  The  brethren  have 
a general  assembly  twice  a year  at  Rhynsburg, 
where  they  have  convenient  houses  for  the  edu- 
cation of  orphans,  and  the  reception  of  stran- 
gers; and  there  they  remain  together  during 
the  space  of  four  days,  which  are  employed  in 
hearing  discourses  that  tend  to  edification,  and 
exhortations  that  are  principally  designed  to 
inculcate  brotherly  love  and  sanctity  of  man- 
ners; The  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  supper  is 
also  administered  during  this  assembly;  and 
those  adult  persons  who  desire  to  be  baptized, 
receive  the  sacrament  of  baptism  by  immer- 
sion. Their  community  is  of  a naost  extensive 
kind;  comprehending  persons  of  all  ranks,  or- 
ders, and  sects,  who  profess  themselves  Chris- 
tians, though  their  sentiments  concerning  the 
person  and  doctrine  of  Christ  be  extremely 
different;  and  it  is  kept  together,  and  its  union 
maintained,  not  by  the  authority  of  rulers  and 
doctors,  the  force  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  the  re- 
straining power  of  creeds  and  confessions,  or 
the  influence  of  certain  positive  rites  and  insti- 
tutions, but  merely  by  a zeal  for  the  advance- 
ment of  practical  religion,  and  a desire  of  draw- 
ing instruction  from  the  study  of  the  holy 
scriptures.  Brandt's  Hist.  Reform,  in  the  Low 
Countries,  vol.  IV.  b.  xlviii.  Afosh.  Hist.  Ecct. 
sac.  xvii.  sect.  ii.  par.  ii.  cap.  7. — M. 

KOENIG,  Samuej.,  a learned  philosopher 
and  mathematician  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  a Swiss  by  birth,  and  distinguished  himself 
early  in  life  by  his  mathematical  abilities.  He 
resided  for  two  years  at  the  castle  of  Cirey, 
where  the  illustrious  marchioness  de  Chatalet 
was  his  pupil,  and  by  her  proficiency  reflected 
great  credit  on  his  instructions.  Afterwards 
he  filled  the  chair  of  philosophy  and  natural 
law  in  the  university  of  Franeker;  whence  he 
removed  to  the  Hague,  where  he  had  the  ap- 
pointment of  librarian  to  the  stadtholder,  and 
to  the  princess  of  Orange.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Ber- 
lin; but  was  afterwards  expelled  from  that 
body.  The  occasion  of  that  expulsion  was  as 
follows : Maupertuis,  the  president,  had  insert- 
ed in  the  volume  of  the  Memoirs  for  1746,  “A 
Discourse  upon  the  Laws  of  Motion,”  which 
Koenig  not  only  attacked,  but  cited  an  extract 
from  a manuscript  letter  of  Leibnitz,  intended 
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to  prove  that  philosopher’s  claim  to  the  pretend- 
ed discovery.  Maupertuis,  stung  with  the  im- 
putation of  plagiarism,  engaged  the  academy  to 
call  upon  him  for  the  proof  of  what  he  had  ad- 
vanced, by  producing  the  original  letter  of  Leib- 
nitz; and  upon  his  not  being  able  to  do  so, 
they  expelled  him  from  their  body.  All  Eu- 
rope was  interested  in  the  quarrel  which  this 
occasioned  between  Koenig  and  Maupertuis. 
The  former  appealed  to  the  public;  and  his 
<r  Appeal,”  written  with  the  animation  of  re- 
sentment, procured  him  many  supporters. 
He  was  the  author  of  some  other  pieces,  and 
died  in  1757,  with  the  character  of  being  one 
of  the  best  mathematicians  of  the  age.  Vol- 
taire thus  characterizes  him,  in  a letter  to  Hel- 
vetius:  “Koenig  has  no  pretensions  to  imagina- 
tion, in  any  sense  of  the  word,  but  he  is  what 
is  called  a great  metaphysician.  He  is,  be- 
sides, a very  good  geometrician,  and  what  is  of 
still  greater  moment,  a very  good  man ! ” Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist.  Hutton  s Math.  Diet. — M. 

KOLBE,  Peter,  improperly  called  Kolben , 
rector  of  the  school  of  Neustadt  on  the  Aisch, 
but  better  known  by  his  travels  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  was  born  in  1675  at  Dorflas,  a 
village  between  Wunsiedel  and  Redwitz,  in  the 
principality  of  Baireuth,  where  his  father  was 
first  a judge,  and  afterwards  receiver  of  the 
taxes.  He  acquired  the  principles  of  his  edu- 
cation at  the  school  of  Redwitz;  but,  in  1688, 
removed  to  Wunsiedel,  which  he  left  in  1694 
to  continue  his  studies  at  Nuremberg.  Here 
he  lived  for  some  time  in  a state  of  great  po- 
verty, having  brought  with  him  no  more  than  a 
single  dollar,  and  being  entirely  unknown  in 
the  city.  In  the  year  1696  he  was  received 
into  the  house  of  the  celebrated  astronomer 
Eimart,  under  whose  direction  he  studied  the 
mathematics  and  astronomy;  and  by  daily 
practice  he  soon  made  great  progress  in  the 
latter.  In  1700  he  entered  himself  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Halle,  where  he  disputed  next  year 
“ De  natura  cometarum,”  and  began  to  give  a 
course  of  lectures  in  philosophy  and  mathe- 
matics. By  means  of  the  celebrated  Cellarius 
he  was  introduced  to  baron  von  Krosie,  privy 
counsellor  of  his  Prussian  majesty,  who  made 
him  very  handsome  offers  to  accompany  him 
on  his  travels,  or  to  instruct  his  son  in  the  ma- 
thematics. As  Kolbe  had  conceived  at  an 
early  period  a strong  desire  to  visit  foreign 
countries,  he  readily  accepted  the  place  of 
secretary  to  the  baron,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  Poplitz  in  1703.  Soon  after,  a proposal 
being  made  to  him  of  going  out  to  make  obser- 
vations at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  repaired 


to  Holland  the  year  following,  and  having  ob- 
tained permission  from  the  East-India  com- 
pany to  perform  the  voyage,  he  embarked  in 
the  Union  East-Indiaman,  and  arrived  in  the 
month  of  June  1705  at  the  Cape,  where  he 
was  appointed,  after  the  death  of  his  patron, 
secretary  to  the  colonies  of  Stellenbosch  and 
Drackenstein.  In  this  situation  he  continued 
ten  years,  employed  in  making  observations, 
and  keeping  up  a literary  correspondence  with 
Witsius,  Goekel,  Braun,  and  Leupold.  The 
misfortune  of  blindness,  which  came  on  with- 
out any  previous  pain,  or  external  injury, 
obliged  him,  however,  to  resign  his  employ- 
ment; and  after  trying  for  a whole  year,  but 
without  success,  every  resource  of  the  medical 
art  to  recover  his  sight,  he  began  to  think  of 
returning  to  Europe.  On  his  arrival  at  Am- 
sterdam, he  obtained  so  much  relief,  that  he 
was  able,  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  to  read  and 
write  with  spectacles.  Returning  afterwards 
to  the  house  of  his  mother,  he  began  to  arrange 
the  materials  of  his  description  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope;  and  about  the  same  time  he  pub- 
lished a separate  treatise  “ De  Aquis  Capitis 
Bonae  Spci,”  which,  in  17 16,  was  inserted  in 
the  seventh  volume  of  the  Acta  Eruditorum  of 
Leipsic.  He  was  then  invited  to  travel  with 
two  Austrian  counts,  but  at  the  request  of  his 
mother  he  entered  into  the  service  of  his  own 
country,  and  in  1718  was  nominated  rector  of 
the  school  of  Neustadt  on  the  Aisch,  and 
though  invited  the  year  following  to  be  rector 
and  extraordinary  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Cobourg,  he  refused  this  offer,  as  he  had  now 
attained  to  the  summit  of  his  ambition.  His 
constitution  had  been  much  weakened  by  his 
long  travels,  but  he  continued  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  office  with  great  diligence,  till  the 
month  of  July  172 6,  when  he  was  attacked  by 
a severe  illness,  which  terminated  in  his  death, 
on  the  3 f st  of  December,  in  the  fifty-second 
year  of  his  age.  Kolbe  obtained  the  greatest 
celebrity  by  his  “ Description  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,”  which  was  published  at  Nurem- 
berg, in  1 7 19,  in  folio,  with  twenty-four  engrav- 
ings. A Dutch  translation  appeared  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1727,  two  vols.  folio,  with  plates; 
and  an  English  one,  by  Medley,  at  London,  in 
1731,  two  vols.  octavo.  A French  abridgment 
of  it,  by  a Swiss  named  Bertrand,  was  printed 
at  Amsterdam  in  1741,  three  vols.  large  duode- 
cimo, and  again  in  1743*  The  whole  work 
consists  of  three  parts,  and  is  written  in  the 
form  of  letters.  Part  of  the  materials  were 
furnished  by  the  papers  of  the  secretary  Gre- 
venbroek,  which,  after  his  death,  came  into 
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Kolbe’s  possession.  By  means  of  these,  and 
his  long  residence  at  the  Cape,  where  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  making  a variety  of  curious  ob- 
servations, he  was  enabled  to  communicate 
much  important  information  in  regard  to  a 
country  which,  at  that  time,  was  little  known. 
Kolbe,  however,  did  not  examine  the  accounts 
he  received  with  sufficient  accuracy:  he  relates 
many  circumstances  with  too  much  minuteness 
and  verbosity;  introduces  unnecessary  repeti- 
tions, and  has  published  many  false  and  incre- 
dible stories,  which  have  been  completely  re- 
futed by  the  accounts  of  more  modern  travel- 
lers, and  particularly  by  those  of  Mentzel. 
The  severest  animadversions,  however,  on  this 
work,  were  made  by  the  abbe  la  Caille,  in  his 
“ Journal  Historique  du  Voyage  fait  au  Cap  de 
Bonne  Esperance,”  a Paris,  1763;  to  the  end 
of  which  the  author  has  added  critical  remarks 
on  Kolbe’s  description,  which  he  attacks  with 
great  bitterness  and  asperity,  in  many  parts 
with  great  justice,  but  in  others  without  any 
cause,  as  the  information  of  h.  Caille  was  not 
always  correct,  and  as  he  had  read  only  the 
French  translation,  which  is  faulty  and  inaccu- 
rate. This  has  been  fully  proved  by  two  tra- 
vellers of  great  reputation,  namely,  Mentzel, 
in  his  Complete  geographical  and  topographical 
Description  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where 
he  refutes  la  Caille’s  objections;  and  Forster, 
in  the  preface  to  his  German  translation  of 
Sparmann’s  Voyage.  A life  of  Kolbe,  consist- 
ing of  one  sheet  and  a half  quarto,  in  which 
his  merits  as  a traveller  are  placed  in  a clearer 
light,  was  published  in  1758  by  G.  C.  Oertel, 
director  of  the  prince’s  school  at  Neustadt  on 
the  Aisch,  under  the  title  of  “ De  Vita  fatis 
ac  mentis  M.  Petri  Kolbii.”  Hirsching’s  Ma- 
nual of  eminent  Persons  who  died  in  the  eighteenth 
Century. — J. 

KOORNHERT,  Theodore,  a famous 
Dutch  controversial  writer  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  an  able  intrepid  assertor  of  the  liber- 
ties of  his  country,  and  of  liberty  of  conscience, 
was  descended  from  a respectable  family  at 
Amsterdam,  and  born  in  the  year  1522.  He 
was  educated  .an  engraver,  and  when  very 
young  took  a journey  into  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Upon  his  return  to  his  native  country,  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  seems  to  have  forfeit- 
ed his  right  to  any  inheritance,  by  marrying  in 
opposition  to  the  directions  in  his  father’s  will, 
and  without  asking  his  mother’s  advice.  Thus 
circumstanced,  and  having  received  scarcely 
any  fortune  with  his  wife,  he  was  obliged  to 
enter  into  the  family  of  Reynold  of  Brederode, 
baron  of  Vianen,  who  appointed  him  his  stew- 
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ard,  and  whose  favour  lie  gained ; but  yet  he 
soon  quitted  that  situation,  because  he  did  not 
like  a court  life.  He  now  settled  at  Harlem, 
and  obtained  his  livelihood  by  following  his 
profession  of  an  engraver.  Being  puzzled  with 
some  difficulties  on  theological  subjects,  he 
imagined  that  he  should  meet  with  the  solu- 
tion of  them  in  the  works  of  St.  Augustine, 
and  some  other  fathers;  and  he  therefore  ap- 
plied to  learn  the  Latin  language  at  the  age  of 
thirty.  Though  he  never  was  thoroughly 
master  of  it,  yet  he  soon  made  such  progress 
in  his  acquaintance  with  it,  as  to  be  capable  of 
translating  Cicero’s  Offices,  and  several  other 
works  into  Dutch.  So  industrious  was  he,  in 
working  and  study,  that  he  never  indulged  him- 
self more  than  six  hours  in  bed.  In  the  year 
1561,  he  v’as  admitted  a notary;  and  in  the 
following  year,  appointed  secretary  to  the  city 
of  Harlem ; and  secretary  to  the  burgomasters 
of  the  same  city,  in  1564.  In  this  official  cha- 
racter, during  the  years  1565  and  1566,  he  was 
frequently  sent  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  go- 
vernor of  Holland;  and  he  had  several  con- 
ferences with  Henry  of  Brederode,  son  of  his 
former  patron,  concerning  the  means  of  main- 
taining the  liberty  of  his  country;  and  it  was 
he  who  persuaded  that  nobleman  to  present  to 
the  dutchess  of  Parma  the  famous  petition  of 
the  Confederates  in  1566,  which  was  followed 
by  such  remarkable  consequences.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  the  first  manifesto  which 
the  prince  of  Orange  published  in  his  camp, 
entitled,  “ An  Advertisement  to  the  Inhabit- 
ants of  the  Low  Countries,  for  the  Law,  for 
the  King,  and  for  the  Flock.”  The  part  which 
he  thus  took  in  politics  excited  against  him  the 
resentment  of  the  government  at  Brussels,  by 
whose  directions  he  was  taken  into  custody  at 
Harlem,  and  carried  to  the  Hague,  where  he 
suffered  a long  and  cruel  imprisonment.  When 
at  length  he  obtained  a hearing,  he  defended 
himself  so  dexterously,  that  he  was  set  at  liber- 
ty; but  with  an  injunction  not  to  leave  the 
Hague.  Receiving  private  notice,  however, 
that  orders  had  been  transmitted  from  Brussels 
to  commit  him  again  to  prison,  he  withdrew 
secretly  to  Harlem,  and  from  that  place  into 
the  county  of  Cleves,  where  he  maintained 
himself  by  his  old  profession  of  an  engraver. 

When,  in  the  year  1572,  the  states  of  Hol- 
land had  taken  the  vigorous  resolution  to 
assert  their  liberty  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
Spaniards,  Koornhert  returned  into  his  own 
country,  and  was  honoured  with  the  office  of 
secretary  to  the  states  of  the  province.  This 
post,  however,  he  wras  soon  obliged  to  resign, 
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owing  to  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed 
from  the  hatred  and  threatenings  of  the  officers 
of  the  army,  and  particularly  of  the  count  de 
Lumey,  on  account  of  his  endeavours  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  disorders  and  disturbances  which 
the  soldiers  committed.  Finding  that  there 
was  no  safety  for  him  in  any  place  within  their 
reach,  he  withdrew  to  Embden,  and  acquaint- 
ed the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  states  of  Hol- 
land with  the  reasons  which  had  compelled 
him  to  take  shelter  in  such  an  asylum.  In 
order  to  excite  against  him  the  prejudices  and 
indignation  of  the  troops,  the  officers  had  re- 
presented him  to  be  a dangerous  papist;  for 
which  representation  they  had  this  plausible 
pretext,  that  he  was  continually  insisting  that 
it  was  but  justice,  and  what  the  interest  of 
Holland  required,  not  to  persecute  the  Roman 
Catholics,  but  to  perform  the  promise  which 
the  prince  of  Orange  had  made  them,  concern- 
ing the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  &c. 
But  his  real  sentiments  did  not  correspond  with 
those  of  any  of  the  Christian  sects.  While  he 
acknowledged  that  the  church  of  Rome  was 
not  the  true  church,  he  condemned  openly  the 
undertakings  of  Luther  and  Calvin.  Consider- 
ing all  sects  to  have  been  corrupted  many  ages 
ago,  he  wished,  that  till  such  time  as  God 
should  be  pleased  to  raise  reformers,  in  all  re- 
spects like  the  apostles,  they  should  all  unite 
together,  by  way  of  interim;  his  scheme  being, 
that  only  the  text  of  God’s  word  was  to  be  read 
to  the  people,  without  proposing  to  them  any 
explication,  and  without  prescribing  the  con- 
gregation any  thing  by  way  of  commandment, 
or  prohibition,  but  at  most  by  way  of  advice. 
He  did  not  believe  that  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  be  a true  Christian,  to  be  a member  of  any 
visible  church;  and  he  acted  accordingly,  for 
he  did  not  take  the  sacrament  either  with  the 
Roman  Catholics  or  the  Protestants.  In  the 
year  1578,  we  find  that  Koornherthad  return- 
ed back  into  Holland,  where  he  engaged  in  a 
controversy  with  two  ministers  of  Delft  at  Ley- 
den, concerning  the  characteristics  of  the  true 
church.  He  maintained,  that  the  churches 
which  followed  and  believed  the  doctrine  of 
Calvin  and  Beza  were  not  true  churches;  and 
this  he  undertook  to  prove  from  three  articles 
which  they  maintained,  namely,  predestination, 
justification,  and  punishing  heretics  with  death. 
Scarcely  had  the  controversy  begun,  before  it 
was  prohibited  by  the  states  of  Holland ; 
though  afterwards  they  permitted  it  to  be  re- 
sumed, and  appointed  deputies  to  preside  at  the 
public  discussion  of  the  points  in  question. 
On  the  day  fixed,  when  Koornbert  had  nearly 


silenced  his  opponents,  the  presiding  deputies 
interfered  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner,  charg- 
ing him  with  a design  of  making  a schism 
among  the  people,  threatening  him  with  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  states,  and  calling  out  to  him 
more  than  once,  “We  will  not  suffer  you  to 
harangue  thus:”  to  which  he  replied,  “Nor 
will  I suffer  any  man  to  lord  it  over  my  faith.” 
He  also  subjoined,  to  one  of  his  opponents, 
“ I do  not  pretend  to  govern  any  man’s  faith, 
but  am  ready  to  bear  with  you,  and  all  others, 
who  differ  in  opinion  from  me.  Why  should 
they  not  then  bear  with  me?  Were  I to  be  an 
enemy  to  all  such  as  think  otherwise  than  I do, 
who  is  there  to  whom  I should  not  be  an  adver- 
sary ? Can  you  find  ten  men  in  one  town  that 
believe  alike  in  all  things?”  He  then  took  his 
leave  of  them,  declaring  that  he  would  no 
longer  argue  in  the  presence  of  men  who  would 
not  allow  him  the  freedom  of  replying  to  his 
opponents. 

After  the  meeting  had  broken  up,  the  states, 
on  the  pretence  of  preventing  further  quarrels, 
ordered  him,  by  the  magistrates  of  Harlem, 
“ not  to  publish  any  thing  in  print  concern- 
ing the  dispute.”  He  was  also  forbidden  “ to 
trouble  the  ministers  of  Delft  with  letters,  or 
otherwise,  upon  pain  of  the  utmost  severity.’* 
Some  time  after  this,  various  ministers  in  dif- 
ferent towns  of  Holland  directed  their  attacks 
against  ICoornhert  in  the  pulpit,  railing  at  him 
by  name,  and  representing  him  as  a heretic,  an 
impious  fellow,  and  a free  thinker.  Upon 
which  he  petitioned  the  states,  and  humbly 
prayed  that  he  might  be  heard,  not  doubting 
but  that  he  should  prove  his  innocence;  hoping 
that  they  would  silence  such  scandalous  tongues. 
If  he  could  not  obtain  that  favour,  nor  enjoy 
the  liberty  of  his  conscience,  and  the  protection 
of  justice,  he  besought  them  to  permit  him  to 
go  and  live  out  of  their  dominions.  The  states 
returned  this  answer  to  his  petition:  that  if 
he  would  comport  himself  peaceably,  dutifully, 
and  faithfully,  like  other  subjects,  and  not  pub- 
lish any  thing  relating  to  religious  controversies, 
unless  with  the  allowance  of  the  states,  he 
should  be  secured  from  all  trouble  and  danger. 
This  answer,  especially  when  taken  in  connex- 
ion with  their  former  order,  not  to  trouble  the 
ministers  with  letters  or  otherwise,  ICoornhert 
justly  considered  to  be  the  commencement  of 
a new  inquisition,  or  force  upon  consciences  in 
Holland.  * In  the  year  1 579,  when  the  disputes 
took  place  between  the  reformed  ministers  at 
Leyden,  relating  to  the  powers  of  consistories, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  controversies 
which  afterwards  sprung  up  respecting  the 
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office  and  authority  of  a Christian  government 
in  ecclesiastical  matters,  Koornhert  drew  up 
the  apology  of  the  magistrates  of  Leyden  for 
their  proceedings,  in  opposition  to  the  assumed 
power  of  the  consistory;  in  which  the  inde- 
pendent principle  was  maintained,  “ that  Jesus 
Christ  alone  was  to  rule  his  own  church,  and 
not  ministers  and  consistories,  lest  they  should 
again  erect  themselves  into  heads  of  the  church, 
and  aim  at  dominion  over  consciences;  which 
would  be  bringing  this  free  church  under  the 
yoke  of  a new  papacy.”  From  this  time  we 
learn  nothing  of  Koornhert  till  the  year  1581, 
when  he  discovered  his  fidelity  to  his  country, 
i>y  proving  the  means  of  defeating  a plan  for 
the  surprise  of  Enkhuisen.  He,  likewise,  shew- 
ed himself  the  consistent  advocate  for  liberty 
of  conscience,  when,  in  the  same  year,  the  states 
of  Holland  prohibited  the  Roman  Catholics  the 
exercise  of  their  religion,  on  pain  of  being  pu- 
nished as  disturbers  of  the  public  tranquillity. 
O11  this  occasion,  he  drew  up  a petition  to  the 
prince  of  Orange,  at  the  request  of  some  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  Harlem,  who  profess- 
ed the  Romish  religion,  for  protection  in  the 
exercise  of  it  in  the  convents,  and  one  church 
which  had  been  given  up  by  the  reformed. 
The  magistrates  of  the  town  having  received 
information  that  he  had  drawn  up  such  a peti- 
tion, summoned  him  before  them,  and  demand- 
ed it  of  him.  Upon  this  he  delivered  it  up, 
and  at  the  same  time  told  them,  “ that  he  did 
not  pretend  to  justify  all  the  allegations  in  it, 
and  much  less  the  Romish  religion,  which  he 
looked  upon  to  be  false,  and  their  church  a nest 
of  murderers : but  he  thought,  however,  that 
the  papists  had  been  wronged,  both  by  the 
violation  of  promises,  and  the  force  offered  to 
their  consciences.”  In  the  following  year,  he 
again  took  up  his  pen  in  theological  and  eccle- 
siastical controversy,  by  writing  a little  treatise, 
which  he  entitled  “ A Trial  against  the  Ne- 
therland  Catechism,”  which  he  dedicated  to 
the  states  of  Holland.  Its  design  was  to  defend 
the  grand  principle  of  liberty  of  conscience 
against  the  attempt  which  was  making,  by  the 
imposition  of  that  catechism,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others,  to  introduce  an  intolerable  tyran- 
ny and  despotism  in  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
matters.  In  the  dedication,  he  states  that  he 
had  sat  still,  waiting  with  patience  ever  since 
the  year  1579,  to  see  what  would  be  the  effects 
of  the  clergy’s  proceedings;  and  now  he  found 
that  their  only  aim  was  to  lord  it  over  all  others 
in  matters  of  faith;  since  they  openly  and  in 
print  declared,  “ that  a liberty  to  every  man  to 
believe  as  he  pleased  was  disagreeable  to  them.” 


He,  therefore,  offered  them  this  little  tract,  in 
the  hope  that  they  would  not  proceed  to  a de- 
finitive judgment  respecting  the  adoption  of 
that  catechism,  before  they  had  fully  heard  the 
other  party,  of  which  he  owned  himself  to  be, 
against  it,  and  against  all  such  as  pretended  to 
justify  it.  In  opposition  to  this  piece,  the  cler- 
gy presented  a memorial  to  the  states,  com- 
plaining of  Koornhert  and  his  proceedings,  and 
desiring  that  they  might  be  heard  against  him. 
After  some  consultation,  the  states  resolved, 
with  the  consent  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  to 
summon  the  ministers  and  Koornhert  to  the 
Hague,  that  they  might  hear  what  they  had  to 
advance  against  each  other ; and  appointed  a 
deputation  to  preside  at  their  debates.  These 
extended  to  such  an  extreme  length  on  the  first 
article  contested,  which  was  but  one  out  of 
fifty  selected  for  discussion,  that  the  patience  of 
the  states  was  exhausted,  and  they  ordered  that 
the  debate  should  be  closed.  Koornhert,  how- 
ever, says,  that  the  ministers  failed  on  their 
side,  leaving  his  last  paper  unanswered,  and  so 
breaking  up  the  conference. 

Koornhert  steadily  maintained  the  opinion, 
that  peace  among  Christians  is  one  of  the  most 
important  doctrines  of  the  Gospel;  and  being 
persuaded  that  it  could  not  be  obtained  but  by 
reducing  the  articles  necessary  to  salvation  to  a 
very  small  number,  and  by  suffering  a diversity 
of  opinions  with  regard  to  the  other  articles, 
he  endeavoured,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  to 
promote  such  an  order  of  things.  In  this  par- 
ticular he  supported  his  opinion  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  great  Erasmus,  and  other  eminent 
men.  Nothing,  in  his  judgment,  was  more 
inconsistent  with  reason  and  with  the  Gospel, 
than  the  persecuting  of  those  who  are  not  of 
the  religion  established  by  law.  He  was  con- 
tinually saying,  that  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Menno 
had  briskly  attacked  an  infinite  number  of  er- 
rors of  the  Roman  Catholics;  but  that  they 
succeeded  very  ill  with  regard  to  the  horrid  and 
impious  doctrine  of  persecuting  for  conscience 
sake;  and  that  instead  of  refuting  it  effectual- 
ly, they  had  rather  confirmed  it  the  more,  each 
of  them  acting  from  that  principle,  when  and 
where  they  could  be  masters;  having  thus 
raised  up  a new  papacy,  by  erecting  a schisma- 
tical  church,  which  condemns  all  the  other 
churches.  By  this  means,  said  he,  they  have 
encouraged  popery  to  continue  its  ancient 
practice;  and  they  have  not  only  gained  no- 
thing against  its  persecuting  maxims,  but  they 
have  even  introduced  new  confusions,  and 
new  schisms,  by  depriving  men  of  the  liberty 
of  prophecying,  that  is  to  say,  of  professing  all 
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that  their  conscience  dictates  to  them.  As  for 
him,  he  maintained  that  we  ought  to  hate  no 
man,  and  that  all  pious  persons,  who  by  their 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  endeavour  to  imitate  him, 
are  good  Christians;  and  that  the  magistrates 
ought  to  consider  all  peaceful  inhabitants  good 
and  loyal  subjects.  To  these  principles  he  was 
so  zealously  attached,  that  he  made  a sacrifice 
of  his  rest,  and  of  all  his  temporal  advantages, 
to  assert  them  with  all  the  courage,  wit,  and 
learning,  of  which  he  was  master.  His  exer- 
tions, however,  in  this  noble  cause,  served  to 
raise  against  him  a host  of  enemies  among  the 
bigotted  and  intolerant.  One  proof  of  their 
malignity  he  experienced  in  the  year  1588, 
when,  having  with  great  labour  and  industry 
collected  materials  for  a work,  which  he  hoped 
might  prove  beneficial  to  many  and  hurtful  to 
none,  and  finding  his  time  too  much  taken  up 
at  Harlem,  he  retired  to  the  house  of  a friend  at 
Delft,  with  the  design  of  spending  a year  there 
in  digesting  and  methodizing  them.  While 
he  was  thus  employed,  a paper  was  presented 
to  him  by  two  officers  of  the  town,  requiring 
him  to  quit  it  within  twenty-four  hours,  under 
such  a penalty  as  was  expressed  in  the  notice. 
To  a memorial  which  on  this  occasion  he  pre- 
sented to  the  burgomasters,  praying  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  reason  of  this  treatment,  or  at 
least  that  his  plea  might  be  received  in  a court 
of  justice,  that  he  might  have  the  opportunity 
of  defending  his  character  and  reputation,  no 
other  answer  was  returned  than  a verbal  one 
to  this  effect,  “ that  he  was  no  burgher  of  that 
place,  and  therefore  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
conform  himself  to  the  aforesaid  order.”  Upon 
this  he  withdrew  to  Gouda,  where  he  pub- 
lished a short  apology  for  himself,  under  the 
title  of  “ A Defence  of  his  Honour,  against 
the  ill  Treatment  which  he  had  received  at 
Delft.*  Attempts  were  afterwards  made  by 
some  of  the  bigotted  clergy,  to  get  him  con- 
demned to  perpetual  imprisonment  at  Minden, 
or  elsewhere;  but  neither  the  government  nor 
the  prince  of  Orange  could  be  brought  to  con- 
sent to  it. 

In  the  year  1589,  the  synod  of  South-Hol- 
!and  having  assembled  at  Gouda,  Koornhert 
addressed  a letter  to  them,  in  which  he  offered 
to  maintain  the  debate  about  the  Netherland 
catechism,  begun  at  the  Hague  in  1581,  against 
them  all,  or  any  person  whom  they  should  name 
for  that  purpose,  either  by  word  of  mouth  in 
a public  controversy,  or  in  writing,  in  which 
latter  method  it  might  be  managed  with  most 
temper  and  least  noise.  After  this  letter  had 
been  communicated  to  the  synod,  they  ordered 


it  to  be  returned  to  him  by  the  bearer,  with 
this  answer:  “We  know  the  man  well  enough; 
we  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  him.  If  he 
wants  any  thing,  let  him  apply  to  the  lords  the 
states.”  In  the  same  year,  the  celebrated  Jus- 
tus Lipsius,  professor  of  history  at  Leyden, 
published  a treatise  on  civil  government*  in 
which,  when  discoursing  concerning  religion, 
he  maintained,  that  but  one  kind  of  religion 
ought  to  be  tolerated  in  the  same  country;  and 
that  any  persons  entertaining  heterodox  opi- 
nions of  God,  and  of  the  established  church, 
and  endeavouring  to  bring  others  over  to  their 
party,  especially  if  they  created  disturbances  in 
the  state,  ought  to  be  punished.  “ Mercy,” 
says  he,  “ has  no  place  here : caustics  and  am- 
putations must  be  made  use  of,  it  being  better 
that  one  limb  should  perish  than  the  whole 
body.”  Koornhert,  the  sworn  enemy  of  this 
flagitious  doctrine,  and  of  all  force  upon  con- 
science, opposed  this  book  of  Lipsius;  and, 
after  having  exchanged  several  letters  with  him 
and  others,  followed  the  blow,  by  publishing 
his  treatise,  entitled,  “The  Process,  or  Trial, 
of  Heretic-killing,  and  Force  upon  Con- 
science;” dedicating  it  to  the  magistrates  of 
Leyden.  He  likewise  sent  his  book  to  the  ma- 
gistrates of  other  towns  in  Holland,  warning 
them  against  these  principles  of  Lipsius.  The- 
magistrates  of  Leyden,  in  order  to  gratify  Lip- 
sius, gave  notice  officially,  that  they  did  not  ac- 
cept of  the  dedication ; and  that  Koornhert  had 
by  it  done  them  neither  honour  nor  service. 
However,  they  did  not  prohibit  the  book  from 
being  read  by  the  burghers;  but  at  the  same 
time  exhorted  them  to  read  a Latin  answer  to 
it  by  Lipsius,  entitled,  “ The  Only  Religion 
against  the  Dialogue  Maker.”  Koornhert  was 
now  attacked  by  his  last  illness;  but  even  on 
his  sick  bed  continued  his  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  humanity,  by  finishing  his 
“ Defence  of  his  Trial  of  Heretic-killing,” 
which  was  afterwards  published  by  his  heirs. 
He  died  at  Gouda,  in  1590,  in  the  sixty-eighth 
year  of  his  age.  Grotius  expressed  a high  es- 
teem for  his  labours,  and  a hope  that  his  judi- 
cious works  would  not  prove  unprofitable  in 
bringing  over  to  peaceful  counsels  some  of  those 
who  were  not  too  much  prejudiced ; and  in 
promoting  those  things  in.  which  the  religion  of 
Christians  does  properly  consist.  Pontaniis 
classes  him  among  the  learned  rrren  of  the  city 
of  Amsterdam,  and  praises  his  love  of  piety  and 
truth.  Hadrian  Junius,  in  his  description  of 
Holland,  calls  him  a man  of  divine  understand- 
ing; but  adds,  that  fortune  was  his  enemy. 
He  thinks  that  he  suffered  himself  to  be  made 
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use  of  by  God,  “ as  a voluntary  demolisber  of 
the  murthering  prison  of  consciences.”  By 
some  he  has  been  called  the  Cato  of  the  re- 
formation, as  he  endeavoured,  with  indefati- 
gable zeal,  to  censure  and  amend  whatever  he 
found  amiss,  without  respect  of  persons.  His 
noble,  disinterested,  and  consistent  exertions 
in  defence  of  civil  liberty,  and  of  the  rights  of 
conscience,  entitle  him  to  the  place  which  he 
occupies  in  our  biographical  memoirs.  An 
edition  of  all  his  works  was  published  in  1630, 
in  three  vols.  folio.  Bayle.  Brandt's  Hist. 
Refcrtii.  in  the  Low  Countries , hook,  xi — xv. 
Passim. — AT. 

KORTHOLT,  Christian,  a learned  Lu- 
theran theological  professor  and  voluminous 
writer  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  a native 
of  Holstein,  and  born  at  Burg  in  the  isle  of 
Femeren,  in  the  year  1633.  He  was  initiated 
in  the  rudiments  of  learning  at  the  school  of 
Burg,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  was  sent  to 
Sleswick,  where  he  pursued  his  studies  during 
two  years.  Afterwards  he  was  sent  to  the  col- 
lege of  Stettin,  where  he  exhibited  public  evi- 
dence of  his  proficiency,  and  acquired  great 
applause,  by  the  able  manner  in  which  he 
maintained  two  theses.  In  1652,  he  removed 
to  Rostoch,  where  he  assiduously  attended  the 
lectures  of  the  different  professors,  and  main- 
tained two  other  theses  with  increasing  repu- 
tation. During  the  following  year,  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  father’s  death  occasioned  a 
temporary  interruption  of  his  academical  pur- 
suits, by  calling  him  home;  but  within  a few 
months  he  returned  to  Rostoch,  where  he  gave 
new  proofs  of  his  talents  and  erudition,  as  well 
by  his  public  disputations,  as  by  the  lectures 
which  he  delivered  in  his  apartments,  on  logic, 
metaphysics,  and  Hebrew.  In  1656,  he  took 
his  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  after- 
wards went  to  study  in  the  university  of  Jena, 
where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the 
academical  acts,  sometimes  as  respondent,  and 
sometimes  as  moderator  ; and  also  gained  high 
credit  by  his  private  lectures  oh  philosophy, 
the  oriental  languages,  and  divinity.  He  left 
Jena  in  1660,  and  visited  the  universities  of 
Leipsic  and  Wittemberg ; after  which  he  re- 
turned to  Rostoch.  In  1661,  on  the  invita- 
tion of  Christian,  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  he 
repaired  to  the  court  of  Schwerin,  where,  in  the 
presence  of  the  duke,  and  of  a great  number  of 
courtiers  and  strangers  who  happened  to  be 
there,  he  disputed  for  two  days  on  points  of 
religion  with  two  learned  Roman  Catholics, 
one  an  Austrian,  and  the  other  a Pole  ; and  on 
a similar  invitation  in  the  following  year,  he 


disputed  with  a Roman  Catholic  of  Paris.  On 
these  occasions,  his  genius  and  learning  were 
displayed  with  eminent  advantage,  and  he  ac- 
quired universal  applause  from  the  auditors. 
His  reputation  was  now  so  high  at  Rostoch, 
that,  in  February  1662,  he  was  nominated  to 
the  chair  of  Greek  professor ; and  in  the  same 
year,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  divinity.  In  1664,  he  married  ; and  in  the 
following  year  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  be  the 
second  professor  of  divinity,  in  the  university 
which  had  lately  been  founded  at  Kiel.  Of 
this  seminary  he  was  appointed  vice-chancellor 
in  1666  ; and  first  divinity  professor  in  1675. 
The  fame  of  professor  Kortholt’s  talents  and 
learning  was  by  this  time  so  widely  diffused, 
that  he  had  the  offer  of  many  beneficial  and 
honourable  employments  from  various  quar- 
ters; but  he  was  so  zealous  for  the  prosperity 
of  this  new  university,  and  so  grateful  for  the 
kindness  which  the  duke  of  Holstein  his 
master  shewed  towards  him,  that  he  was  in- 
duced to  refuse  them  all.  In  1680,  this  prince 
bestowed  upon  him  the  professorship  of  eccle- 
siastical antiquities  ; and  in  1689,  declared  him 
vice-chancellor  of  the  university  for  life.  Five 
times  he  had  the  honour  of  being  nominated 
vice  rector,  which  was  in  effect  the  same  office 
as  rector,  there  being  no  other  rector  at  Kiel 
but  the  prince  himself,  who  founded  the  uni- 
versity. T he  duties  of  these  respective  posts 
professor  Konholt  discharged  with  such  great 
ability, application,  and  prudence,  that  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  1694,  when  he  was  about 
the  age  of  sixty-one,  was  justly  lamented  as  a 
great  loss  to  the  university  of  Kiel,  and  to  the 
republic  of  letters,  which  he  enriched  with 
a great  number  of  learned,  curious,  and  useful 
works.  Among  others,  he  was  the  author  of 
“ De  Natura  Philosophise,  ejusque  in  Theologia 
usu,”  1651,  4to.  ; “Tractatus  de  origine  et 
Progressu  Philosophise  Barbaricse  hoc  est  Chal- 
daicx,  ^Egyptiacse,  Persicae,  Italics,  Gallic:*-, 
&c.”  1650,  4to.;  “ De  Persecutionibus  Ec- 
clesiae  primitive,  Veterumque  Martyrum  Cru- 
ciatibus,”  1660,  8vo.  and  in  1689,  greatly 
enlarged,  in  quarto;  “Tractatus  de  Calumniis 
Paganorum  in  Veteres  Christianos,”  1663, 
4to.  and  in  1698,  greatly  enlarged,  4to. ; “ Ex- 
ercitatio  in  Historiam  Judith,”  1663,  4to. ; 
“ Exercitatio  in  Prefationem  Hieronymi  in 
Judith,”  1663,  4to. ; “Tractatus  de  Canone 
Scripture,  Bellarmino,  ejusque  propugnato- 
ribus  &c.  oppositus,”  1665,  4to.  ; “Tractatus 
de  Religione  Ethnica,  Muhammedann,  et  Ju- 
daica,”  1665,  4to. ; “ Tractatus  de  variis 
Scripture  sacre  Editionibus,”  1668,  4to. ; 
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“Tractatus  de  Lectione  Bibliorum  in  Linguis 
vulgo  cognitis,”  1670,  4to. ; “ Commentarius 
in  Epistolas  Plinii  et  Trajani  de  Christianis 
primaevis,”  1674,  4to. ; “Commentarius  in 
Justinum  Martyrum,  Athenagoram,  Theophi- 
lum  Antiochenum,Tatianum  Assyrium,”  1675, 
folio  ; “ De  tribus  Impostoribus  magnis.  Liber, 
Edvardo  Herbert,  Thomse  Hobbes,  et  Bene- 
dicto  Spinosae  Oppositus,  &c.”  1680,  8vo.  ; 
“ Tractatis  de  Vita  et  Moribus  Christianis 
primaevis,  per  Gentilium  Malitiam  affictis,” 
1683,  4to.*,  together  with  a vast  number  of 
« Theses,”  “ Dissertations,”  “ Orations,” 
«<  Controversial  and  miscellaneous  Tracts,” 
&c.  of  which  a long  list  may  be  seen  in  Bayle, 
and  a still  fuller  one  in  Moreri. — M. 

KORTHOLT,  Christian,  grandson  of  the 
preceding,  was,  like  him,  educated  to  the  eccle- 
siastical profession  among  the  Lutherans,  and 
celebrated  for  his  proficiency  in  literature  and 
science.  For  some  time  before  the  year  1736, 
he  had  a principal  share  in  conducting  the 
“ Journal  de  Leipsic,”  and  afterwards  became 
professor  of  divinity,  in  the  university  of  Got- 
tingen. He  died  in  1751,  when  he  was  in 
the  flower  of  his  age.  He  published  an  edition 
of  “ The  Latin  Letters  of  Leibnitz,”  in  four 
volumes,  an  edition  of  “ The  French  Letters,” 
of  the  same  philosopher,  in  one  volume,  and 
“ A Collection”  of  several  of  the  philosophical, 
mathematical,  and  historical  pieces  of  that 
learned  man  ; and  he  was  the  author  of  trea- 
tises, “ De  Ecclesiis  Suburbicariis “ De  En- 
thusiasmo  Muhammedis  ;”  “ Dissertations,” 
‘‘Sermons,”  Sec.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

KOTTER,  or  when  latinized  Kotterus, 
Christopher,  was  one  of  the  three  fanatics, 
whose  visions  were  published  by  Commenius 
in  1657,  with  the  title  of  “Lux  in  Tenebris,” 
as  has  been  mentioned  under  his  article,  and 
more  fully  under  that  of  Drabicius.  He  was 
born  in  the  year  1585,  and  lived  at  Sprottaw  in 
Silesia  ; and  is  said  to  have  been  a currier  by 
trade,  and  by  religious  persuasion  a Calvinist. 
According  to  some  writers,  he  was  a well  mean- 
ing honest  man,  who  had  turned  his  brain  by 
reading  the  apocalyptical  writings  of  scripture; 
but,  according  to  others,  he  was  a knave,  who, 
having  spent  his-  all,  and  not  knowing  which 
way  to  turn  himself,  determined  to  set  up  for 
a prophet.  Be  the  fact  what  it  may,  we  have 
no  data  from  which  to  form  a judgment  con- 
cerning him,  but  his  own  writings,  and  those 
of  his  deluded  abettors,  which  fully  warrant 
us  in  pronouncing  him  a fanatic,  even  if  there 
were  a mixture  of  knavery  in  his  character.  In 
the  year  1616,  he  began  to  imagine  that  he  was 
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favoured  with  celestial  visions.  He  fancied 
that  he  saw  an  angel,  under  the  form  of  a 
man,  who  commanded  him  to  go  and  declare 
to  the  magistrates,  that  unless  the  people  re- 
pented, the  wrath  of  God  would  make  dread- 
ful havock  among  them.  This  order  he  be- 
lieved that  he  received  six  times  successively  ; 
but  was  dissuaded  by  his  pastor  and  his  friends 
from  putting  it  into  execution.  At  length,  in 
April  1619,  imagining  that  he  saw  the  same 
spirit,  who  threatened  him  with  eternal  damna- 
tion, if  he  should  still  continue  silent,  he 
could  no  longer  be  restrained,  but  executed  his 
supposed  commission  in  a full  assembly  of  the 
magistrates,  in  the  month  of  August  in  the 
same  year.  Kotterus  was  laughed  at ; but 
this  reception  di^  not  discourage  him.  His 
visions  still  continued  ; and  were  followed  by 
extacies  and  prophetic  dreams,  of  which  he 
drew  up  an  account,  calling  them  revelations. 
As  the  elector  palatine,  whom  the  Protestants 
had  declared  king  of  Bohemia,  was  introduced 
in  these  visions,  Kotterus  waited  upon  him 
in  Breslaw,  in  December  1620,  and  informed 
him  of  his  commission.  What  his  reception 
on  tliis  occasion  was,  we  are  not  informed ; 
but  that  it  was  not  ungracious  may  be  con- 
cluded, from  the  desire  which  the  king  after- 
wards expressed  to  obtain  a manuscript  copy 
of  the  prophecies  of  the  Silesian,  and  the  policy 
of  not  entirely  discountenancing  a visionary, 
who  predicted  the  most  triumphant  success  to 
his  undertakings.  The  revelations  of  Kotterus 
had  now  made  a considerable  noise  in  the 
world  ; which  induced  George  William, 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  to  express  a wish  to 
see  him.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1625,  he 
went  to  the  court  of  Brandenburg ; where,  if 
the  elector  was  not  a dupe  to  his  pretensions, 
many  were,  and  among  them  Christopher 
Pelargus,  the  superintendant  general  of  the 
churches  of  Brandenburg,  who  was  weak 
enough  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  his  extraor- 
dinary mission.  In  the  same  year  Kotterus 
became  acquainted  with  John  Amos  Comenius, 
who  was  enraptured  with  his  revelations,  and 
translated  them  into  the  Bohemian  language ; 
of  which  version  a prodigious  number  of  copies 
was  circulated  in  Bohemia,  and  an  edition 
afterwards  printed  at  Pirna  in  Misnia,  with 
encomiums  and  marginal  notes.  Now  as  most 
of  the  predictions  in  these  revelations  promised 
felicity  to  the  elector  palatine,  and  unhappiness 
to  his  imperial  majesty,  Kotterus  became 
•obnoxious  to  the  imperial  court,  and  the  em- 
peror’s fiscal,  or  exchequer-attorney  in  Silesia 
.and  Lusatia,  employed  every  means  in  his 
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power  to  seize  him,  as  a seditious  impostor. 
Having  succeeded  in  his  design,  in  the  year 
1627,  Kotterus  underwent  an  examination, 
and  was  committed  to  close  imprisonment,  till 
his  fate  should  be  determined  by  the  court  of 
appeals  at  Prague.  After  a deliberation  of 
some  months,  a milder  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced than  he  had  reason  to  apprehend.  It 
was  ordered  that  he  should  be  set  on  the 
pillory,  with  this  inscription  over  his  head: 
“This  is  the  false  prophet,  who  foretold  things 
that  never  came  to  pass.”  After  being  exhi- 
bited as  a public  spectacle  during  an  hour,  a 
serjeant  led  him  out  of  the  city  ; and  he  was 
commanded,  upon  pain  of  death,  to  leave  the 
country,  and  not  return  into  the  dominions 
of  his  imperial  majesty.  Upon  this  he  went 
to  Lusatia,  at  that  time  subject  to  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  where  he  continued  to  deliver  his 
enthusiastical  predictions,  but  lived  unmolested 
till  his  death  in  1647,  when  he  was  about 
sixty-two  years  of  age.  Bayle.  Aforeri.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist. — M. 

KOULIKHAN.  See  Nadir  Shar. 

KRAFT,  George  Wolfgand,  a celebrated 
mathematician,  and  member  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Petersburgh,  was 
born  in  1701,  at  Dutlingen,  where  his  father 
was  then  pastor.  At  an  early  period,  after 
making  considerable  progress  in  the  elementary 
part  of  education,  he  was  received  into  the 
monastery  of  Blaubeuren.  After  residing  here 
three  years,  he  removed,  in  1720,  to  the  mo- 
nastery of  Bebenhausen,  where  he  was  in- 
structed in  the  higher  branches  of  science  by 
Weissman  and  Canz  ; and  in  the  course  of 
two  years  he  was  qualified  to  enter  himself  at 
the  university  of  Tubingen.  Here  he  applied 
chiefly  to  geometry  and  natural  philosophy,  in 
which  he  made  great  progress  under  the  cele- 
brated Bulfinger,  who  at  that  time  taught  at 
Tubingen.  He  acquired  about  the  same  time 
the  friendship  of  that  learned  man,  which  had 
a powerful  influence  on  his  future  destination, 
and  was  the  means  of  procuring  him  all  the 
advantages  which  he  afterwards  enjoyed.  In 
1728,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts;  and  the  same  year  Bulfinger,  who  now 
resided  at  Petersburgh,  made  him  offers  which 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  accept.  He  set  out  for 
Petersburgh  in  company  with  M.  de  Vernoy, 
where  they  arrived  about  the  end  of  the  year. 
M.  Kraft  received  an  immediate  appointment 
as  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  new  college 
founded  by  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences; 
and  his  duty  in  this  office  he  discharged  in 
such  a manner  as  did  honour  to  his  talents  and 


industry.  As  he  took  care  to  employ  the 
whole  of  his  leisure  time  in  completing  his 
knowledge  of  the  mathematical  sciences,  he 
was  appointed  professor  at  the  end  of  five 
years:  and  as  he  had  accustomed  himself  to 
make  meteorological  observations,  he  was  pro- 
mised the  direction  of  the  observatory,  but  this 
place  not  being  vacant,  he  was  made  professor 
of  natural  philosophy.  In  consequence,  how- 
ever, of  the  great  reputation  he  had  acquired, 
he  was  recalled  to  his  own  country  by  his 
sovereign.  The  Imperial  Academy  delayed  ns 
long  as  possible  to  suffer  a member  of  so  much 
utility  to  leave  them;  but  the  repeated  orders  of 
the  duke  obliged  M.  Kraft  to  solicit  permission 
to  resign,  which  was  at  length  granted  him. 
This  leave  was  accompanied  with  the  most 
distinguished  testimonies  of  high  esteem  ; and 
the  academy,  while  it  elected  him  an  honorary 
member,  settled  upon  him  a handsome  pen- 
sion. He  quitted  Petersburgh  in  1744,  and 
arrived  at  Tubingen,  where  he  entered  on  his 
office  as  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy,  which  he  retained  till  the  period 
of  his  death  in  1754,  at  an  advanced  age. 
His  wrorks  are : “ Institutiones  Geometric  sub- 
limioris,”4to.  1753;  “Prslectiones  Academic®- 
publics  in  Physicam  Theoreticam,”  part  i.  ii. 
and  iii.  8vo;  “ De  Vaporum  et  Halituum  gene- 
ratione  “ De  Atmosphaera  solis  “ De 
Tryglyphis;”  “ De  Tubulis  capillaribus  “ De 
vera  experimentorum  Physicorum  constitu- 
tione  “De  Gravitate Terrestri;”  “ De  Hy- 
drostatices  Principiis  generalibus;”  “ De  Phialis 
vitris  ab  injecto  silice  dissilientibus “ De 
Iride ;”  “ De  Quadratura  circuli  praesertim 
Merkeliana;”  “ De  Corporum  Naturalium' 
Cohaerentia  “ De  Infinito  Mathematico 
ejusque  natura;”  “ De  numero  pari,  rectis, 
parallelis,  et  principio  actionis  minims  Theses 
inaugurales “ De  praecipuis  experimentorum 
Physicorum  scriptoribus;”“  Oratio  publicadein- 
soliti  caloris  aestivi  causa;”  “ Oratio  de  monitis 
quibusdam  ad  Physicam  experimentalem  hodie 
etiamnum  summe  necessariis ;”  “ Oratio  de 
quibusdam  Borealium  climatum  praerogativis 
in  observandis  naturae  miraculis.”  All  these, 
except  the  two  first  articles,  were  detached 
essays  or  academical  pieces.  Eloges  des  Acade - 
miciens  de  Berlin  par  Foriney. — J. 

KRANTZ,  Albert,  a learned  historian* 
was  a native  of  Hamburgh.  He  received  a 
classical  education  ; and  after  travelling  for  im- 
provement, became  professor  of  canon  law 
and  theology  in  the  university  of  Rostoch,  and. 
rector  of  it  in  1482.  He  was  made  doctor  in 
theology  about  1490,  and  removing  to  Ham- 
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burgh,  was  elected  dean  of  the  cathedral  there. 
He  obtained  great  reputation  for  his  abilities 
and  prudence,  and  was  consulted  on  various 
public  occasions.  In  1500,  the  king  of  Den- 
mark and  the  duke  of  Holstein  made  him  their 
umpire  in  a dispute  with  the  people  of  Dith- 
marsh.  He  died  in  1517.  The  works  of  this 
writer  were : “ Chronica  Regnorum  Aquilo- 
niorum  Danis,  Suecire,  Norvegiae,”  folio ; 
“ Saxonia,  sive  de  Saxonicse  gentis  vetusta 
origine,”  folio;  “Vandalia,  sive  Historia  de 
Vandaiorum  origine,”  folio;  “Metropolis,  sive 
Historiaecclesiastica  de  Saxonia,”  folio.  Several 
writers  have  spoken  of  Krantz  with  great  re- 
spect, on  account  of  the  freedom  and  sincerity 
of  his  narrations,  and  the  depth  of  his  researches. 
He  is  said,  however,  to  have  given  too  much 
credit  to  the  fables  of  ancient  times,  and  to 
have  displayed  more  industry  than  judgment. 
Fossii  Hist.  Lat.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.— A. 

KRAUS,  Martin,  (Lat.  Crusius),  an  emi- 
nent philologist,  born  in  1526,  at  Grebern,  in 
the  bishopric  of  Bamberg,  was  the  son  of  a 
Lutheran  minister.  He  received  his  classical 
education  first  atUlm,  where  he  acquitted  him- 
self with  so  much  credit,  that  the  magistrates 
of  the  city  gave  him  a pension  to  assist  him 
in  his  studies.  These  he  further  pursued  at 
Strasburg,  where  he  added  theology  and  the 
Hebrew  language  to  his  former  acquisitions. 
In  1554,  he  undertook  the  direction  of  the 
public  school  at  Memmingen,  which  he  ren- 
dered celebrated  by  adopting  the  methods  fol- 
lowed at  Strasburg.  In  1559,  he  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  and  the 
Greek  language  at  the  university  of  Tubingen, 
which  thenceforth  became  his  residence.  At 
the  age  of  eighty-one,  foreseeing  his  approach- 
ing end,  he  gave  an  entertainment  to  the  acade- 
anical  body,  presented  it  with  a valuable  goblet, 
and  soon  after  died,  in  1607.  Like  most  of 
his  Lutheran  brethren,  he  was  a great  friend  to 
wedlock,  and  entered  thrice  into  that  state. 
Crusius  is  reckoned  one  of  the  principal  pro- 
moters of  Greek  literature  in  Germany.  He 
published  a great  number  of  works,  grammatical 
and  critical;  with  orations,  Greek  and  Latin; 
Greek  poems,  sermons,  See.  which  are  now 
forgotten.  His  most  valuable  publication  was 
entitled  “ Turco-Greche  libri  octo,”  Basil, 
1584,  containing  an  excellent  collection  of 
pieces  relative  to  modern  Greece,  with  the  lan- 
guage and  literature  of  which  he  was  well 
acquainted.  His  “ Annales  Suevici,  ab  initio 
rerum  ad  ann.l594.”/Vv/«c5/'.  two  volumes  folio, 
is  rare,  and  much  esteemed.  Moreri. — A. 


KROMAYER,  John,  a learned  German 
divine,  in  the  former  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  of  the  Lutheran  persuasion,  was  de- 
scended from  a noble  family,  and  born  at 
Dolblcn  in  Misnia,  in  the  year  157 6.  After 
he  had  been  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of 
learning  at  a school  in  his  native  place,  he  was 
sent"  to  study  successively  at  Stralsund,  Butz- 
back,  and  Naumburg;,  whence  he  went  to 
Leipsic,  more  particularly  to  apply  himself  to 
the  study  of  divinity.  In  this  university  he 
gave  such  proofs  of  talents  and  learning  in  the 
public  disputations,  and  in  his  pulpit  exercises, 
that  for  his  encouragement  he  had  a liberal 
stipend  granted  him  by  the  administrator  of 
Saxony.  In  the  year  1600  he  was  honoured 
with  the  degree  of  M.  A.  and  appointed  deacon, 
and  sometime  afterwards  pastor,  of  the  church 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  at  Eisleben.  Here 
he  acquired  so  high  a reputation  as  a preacher, 
that  the  duchess  dowager  of  Saxony  appointed 
him  chaplain  to  the  court.  Afterwards  the 
duke  of  Weymar  nominated  him  superin- 
tendant-general  of  the  churches  in  that  district, 
and  the  senate  of  the  city  chose  him  pastor  of 
the  church  of  Weymar.  He  died  there  in 
1643,  about  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  He  was. 
the  author  of  “ Harmonia  Evangelistarum,” 
8 vo.;  “ Historic  Ecclesiasticae  Compendium 
“ Specimen  Fontium,  Scripturae  sacra;  aper- 
torum,  &c.”  8vo. ; “ Examen  Libri  Christiana; 
Concordiae,”  i2mo. ; “A  Paraphrase  on  the 
Prophecy  and  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,” 
held  in  high  estimation  ; “ Exposition  of  the 
Epistles  and  Gospels  throughout  the  Year,” 
4to. ; “Sermons,”  &c.  Freheri  Theat.  Vir. 
Erud.  Clar.  Nouv . Diet.  Hist. — M. 

KROMAYER,  Jerome,  nephew  of  the 
preceding,  and  a learned  professor  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Leipsic,  was  born  at  Zeitz,  in  the 
year  1610.  From  the  grammar-school,  where 
he  had  made  a very  commendable  proficiency, 
he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Leipsic,  and 
immediately  received  on  the  list  of  the  electoral 
exhibitioners.  Here  he  closely  attended  the 
lectures  of  the  professors  of  philosophy,  and, 
after  going  through  the  regular  courses,  was 
admitted  B.A.  in  1629.  He  now  removed  for 
further  improvement  to  the  university  of  Wit- 
temberg,  where  he  spent  one  year ; and  after- 
wards he  pursued  his  studies  for  some  time  at 
the  university  of  Jena.  Returning  at  length 
to  Leipsic,  he  went  through  the  usual  exercises 
preparatory  to  his  being  admitted  M.  A.  with 
great  applause,  and  took  that  degree  in  1632. 
From  that  time  he  became  a private  lecturer  on 
logic,  rhetoric,  natural  philosophy,  ami  astro* 
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nomy,  and  acquired  no  little  reputation  in  that 
department.  In  the  year  1643,  was  aP“ 
pointed  professor  of  history  and  oratory;  and  in 

1650,  upon  a vacancy  taking  place  in  the  lesser 
college  of  princes,  to  be  filled  up  by  a native 
of  Misnia,  he  was  nominated  to  that  honour- 
able post,  which  he  occupied  till  his  death. 
Four  times  he  was  called  to  the  office  of  dean 
of  the  university  ; twice  he  presided  as  pro- 
chancellor, at  the  creation  of  masters ; once 
he  was  chosen  rector;  and  in  the  lesser 
college  he  was  three  times  honoured  with  the 
post  of  provost.  In  the  mean  time,  he  had 
sedulously  applied  to  the  study  of  divinity  ; and 
was  admitted  bachelor  in  that  faculty  in  1640, 
licentiate  in  1645,  professor  extraordinary  in 
the  following  year,  and  doctor  of  divinity  in 

1651.  In  1657,  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  divinity  in  ordinary;  in  the  following  year, 
canon  of  Zeitz,  which  in  1661  he  exchanged 
for  a similar  dignity  at  Meissen;  in  1662,  he 
was  elected  into  the  Decemviral-college  ; and 
in  1 666,  he  was  nominated  a member  of  the 
electoral  and  ducal  consistory.  Afterwards  he 
succeeded  to  the  chair  of  first  professor  of 
divinity.  These  several  posts  and  dignities  he 
failed  with  eminent  reputation,  and  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  university.  He  died  in  1670, 
when  about  fifty  years  of  age.  He  was  the 
author  of  “ Commentaria  in  Epist.  ad  Gala- 
tas;”  “ Comment,  in  Apocalypsin;”  “ Histo- 
xiae  Ecclesiasticse  Centuriae  XVI. ;”  “ Theolo- 
gia  Positivo  Polemica;”  “ Loci  Antisyncretis- 
tici “ Polymathia  Theologica;”  some  contro- 
versial “ Tracts Dissertations,”  &cc .Freheri 
\ Theat . Vir.  Enid.  Clar-  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.— M. 

KULILMAN,  Quirinus,  one  of  the  vision- 
aries who  made  much  noise  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  born  at  Breslaw  in  Silesia,  in  the 
year  1651.  From  the  early  progress  which  he 
made  in  learning,  great  hopesi  were  entertained 
that  he  would  prove  an  ornament  to  science ; 
but  these  were  disappointed,  in  consequence 
of  a disorder  which  attacked  him  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  by  which  his  intellects  were  derang- 
ed. On  the  third  day  of  his  illness  he  was 
thought  to  be  dead;  but  then,  according  to 
the  account  which  he  afterwards  gave  of  him- 
self, he  was  only  in  a trance,  and  had  a terri- 
ble vision.  He  thought  himself  surrounded 
with  all  the  devils  in  hell,  and  this.at  mid-day, 
when  he  was  awake.  This  vision  was  followed 
by  another  of  God  himself,  surrounded  by  his 
saints,  and  Jesus  Christ  in  the  midst  of  them; 
when  he  saw  and  felt  things  inexpressible. 
Two  days  afterwards  he  had  more  visions  of 
the  same  kind;  and  when  he  was  cured  of  his 


disorder,  his  mind  was  found  to  be  irrecoverably 
possessed  by  delusion  and  fanaticism.  He  per- 
ceived, indeed,  as  he  imagined,  a great  change 
with  regard  to  these  visions ; but  he  saw  him- 
self perpetually  accompanied  with  a circle  of 
light  on  his  left  hand.  Sometimes  he  had 
such  extatic  distractions,  that  they  prevented 
him  from  seeing  or  hearing  those  who  were 
about  him ; and  he  formed  the  plan  of  a vast 
number  of  books,  which  were  to  exhibit  com- 
pendious methods  of  learning  every  thing,  in 
the  utmost  perfection  and  with  very  little 
labour.  As  he  did  not  meet  with  that  atten- 
tion and  credit  in  his  native  country  which  he 
thought  to  be  due  to  his  pretensions,  at  nine- 
teen years  of  age  he  set  out  to  visit  the  univer- 
sities. For  polite  learning  he  had  no  longer 
any  taste.  When  at  Jena,  he  entertained  a 
low  opinion  of  the  public  lectures  and  disputa- 
tions, and  determined  to  have  no  other  master 
than  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  published  a treatise 
on  morality;  but  as  he  received  extraordinary 
illumination  from  day  to  day,  he  found  the 
sheets  which  the  printer  sent  to  him  unworthy 
of  him,  so  much  was  his  knowledge  increased 
during  the  course  of  the  impression.  In  the 
year  1673,  he  felt  so  strong  a desire  to  visit 
Holland,  that  notwithstanding  the  terrible  war 
in  which  that  country  was  then  involved,  he 
landed  at  Amsterdam  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, three  days  before  the  retaking  of  the 
city  of  Naerden.  A few  days  afterwards  he 
went  to  Leyden,  where  he  met  with  Jacob 
Behmen’s  works,  of  which  he  had  not  before 
heard  any  mention.  The  reading  of  the 
labours  of  such  a congenial  fanatic,  like  oil 
thrown  into  the  fire,  served  to  increase  the 
disorder  of  his  mind.  He  was  surprized  that 
Behmen  should  have  prophesied  of  things,  of 
which  he  thought  no  person  but  himself  had 
the  least  knowledge.  Meeting  afterwards, 
with  the  writings  of  Drabicius,  his  ruin  was 
completed,  and  he  was  carried  to  the  utmost 
extravagance  of  fanaticism.  Conceiving  him- 
self to  be  the  person  designated  by  the  mysti- 
cal language  in  some  of  the  prophecies  of  that 
visionary,  he  doubted  not  but  that  he  should  in 
a short  time  overthrow  Antichrist  and  Babylon 
with  his  pen.  To  this  purport  he  wrote  to 
John  Rothe,  the  head  of  a party  of  fanatics 
in  Holland,  who  took  upon  himself  to  pro- 
phecy that  the  glorious  kingdom  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  coming  on,  and  that  he  was  to  be 
more  than  standard  bearer  of  this  new  world. 
At  the  same  time  Kuhlman  addressed  Rothe 
in  the  most  humble  manner  imaginable,  styling 
him  a man  of  God,  and  John  III.  son  of  Za- 
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charius,  desiring  the  assistance  of  his  know- 
ledge, and  pronouncing  woes  against  those 
who  did  not  hearken  to  him.  The  letters  that 
passed  between  these  two  fanatics,  were  print- 
ed under  the  title  of  “ Theosophicae  Epistolae 
Leidenses.” 

In  the  year  1674,  Kuhlman  printed  at 
Leyden,  and  dedicated  to  Rothe,  his  “ Pro- 
dromus  Quinquennii  Mirabilis,”  exhibiting  the 
most  magnificent  promises,  and  vast  designs 
which  our  visionary  believed  himself  destined  to 
fulfil.  The  curious  observers  of  the  various 
forms  which  fanaticism  assumes,  if  they  meet 
not  with  the  original  work,  may  see  a sufficient 
specimen  of  these  in  Morhof’s  “ Polyhistor,” 
pages  357 — 362.  This  “ Prodromus  ” was 
to  be  followed  by  two  other  volumes;  in  the 
first  of  which  he  had  a design  to  introduce 
the  studies  and  discoveries  made  since  his  first 
vision  till  the  year  1674.  The  last  was  to  be 
a key  to  eternity , and  aveternityy  and  time.  He 
communicated  his  design  to  father  Kircher; 
and,  after  commending  the  books  which  that 
Jesuit  had  published,  particularly  the  “ Ars 
combinatoria,  sive  Ars  magna  Sciendi,”  he  let 
him  know,  that  he  had  only  sketched  out  what 
himself  had  a design  to  carry  much  further. 
Kircher  wrote  him  a civil  answer,  in  which  he 
evidently  laughed  at  him,  while  he  pretended 
to  bow  to  his  superior  knowledge  and  illumina- 
tion. “ I frankly  own  myself,”  said  he,  “ in- 
capable of  your  sublime  and  celestial  know- 
ledge. What  I have  written,  I have  written 
after  an  human  manner,  that  is,  by  knowledge 
gained  by  study  and  labour,  not  divinely  inspir- 
ed and  infused,  which  I think  is  not  to  be  ob- 
tained pure  among  men.  I do  not  doubt,  but 
that  you,  by  means  of  the  incomparable  and 
vast  extent  of  your  genius,  will  produce  dis- 
coveries much  greater  and  more  admirable 
than  my  trifles.”  And  in  a second  letter  he 
said,  “ you  promise  great  and  incredible  things, 
which,  as  they  far  transcend  all  human  capa- 
city, so  I affirm  boldly  that  they  have  never 
been  attempted  or  even  thought  of  by  any  person 
hitherto;  and,  therefore,  I cannot  but  suspect, 
that  you  have  obtained  by  the  gift  of  God  such 
a knowledge,  as  the  scriptures  ascribe  to  Adam 
and  Solomon.  I mean  an  Adamic  and  Solo- 
monic, in  short,  an  infused  knowledge,  known 
to  no  mortal  but  yourself,  and  inexplicable  by 
any  other.”  All  this  Kuhlman  took  for 
serious  compliment,  without  perceiving  that 
the  Jesuit  ridiculed  him;  and  he  took  care  to 
publish  father  Kircher’s  answers,  making  use 
of  capital  letters  in  those  passages  in  which 
he  thought  himself  praised.  This,  indeed,  was 


not  a singular  instance  of  his  vanity:  for  there 
was  no  compliment  written  to  him,  either  by 
those  to  whom  he  had  sent  copies  of  his  works, 
or  by  others,  which  he  did  not  prefix  to  his 
“ Prodromus.”  But  with  his  ridicule  father 
Kircher  intermingled  some  serious  advice, 
which  would  not  be  well  relished  by  our 
fanatic.  He  earnestly  recommended  it  to 
him,  not  to  make  a discovery  to  any  person 
of  the  profound  infused  knowledge  which 
he  possessed,  that  he  might  not  expose  him- 
self to  the  scoffs  and  contempt  of  that  sar- 
castic age : and  in  reply  to  Kuhlman’s  in- 
timation of  his  desire  to  communicate  to  the 
pope,  through  the  hands  of  Kircher,  his  great 
secrets  for  the  good  of  Christianity,  the  latter 
informed  him  of  the  caution  and  circumspec- 
tion necessary  for  conducting  matters  at  Rome, 
and  that  his  great  work  (dedicated  to  the  pope) 
would  be  applauded  and  admired,  provided  that 
he  left  nothing  in  it  which  might  offend  the  cen- 
sors of  books,  and  took  care  not  to  ascribe  to 
himself  an  inspired  knowledge.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  be  struck  with  the  mixture  of  knavery 
and  fanaticism  displayed  by  Kuhlman  on  this 
occasion.  For  about  the  same  time  when  he 
was  willing  to  write  respectfully  to  the  pope 
for  the  good  of  Christianity,  he  wrote  to  others 
letters  full  of  hopes  of  the  destruction  of  the 
papacy.  It  is  not  certain  when  Kuhlman  left 
Holland ; but  we  are  informed  that  he  wander- 
ed about  a long  time  in  England,  France, 
Turkey,  the  Holy  Land,  and  other  parts  of 
Asia,  and  that  at  last  he  was  burnt  in  Mus- 
covy in  1689,  for  uttering  some  predictions  of 
a seditious  nature.  This  fanatic  was  not  one 
of  those  pretendedly  inspired  men,  who  value 
themselves  upon  their  continence ; for  he  " 
cohabited  successively  with  more  than  one 
woman,  without  submitting  to  the  formalities- 
of  marriage  which  the  canon  and  civil  law 
have  prescribed.  Neither  was  he  ignorant  of 
the  art  of  getting  money  from  those  who  wrere 
so  credulous  as  to  be  persuaded  of  his  pro- 
phetic mission;  and  there  were  some,  to  whom 
he  wrote  in  a magisterial  and  prophetic  style,, 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  advancement  of 
the  new  kingdom  of  God,  that  they  should* 
raise  such  and  such  a'sum,  in  failure.-of  which 
he  threatened  them  with  the  most  dreadful 
judgments  from  the  vengeance  of  the  most 
high.  Van  Helmont  was  one  of  those  who* 
received  such  letters,  but  without  paying  any 
regard  to  them.  Further  particulars  concern- 
ing this  fanatic,  and  his  writings,  may  be  seen> 
in  Bayle,  and  Henningii  Diarium  Biographic-umy. 
part  ii. — M- 
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KUHN,  Joachim,  a learned  critic,  was  the 
son  of  a rich  merchant  at  Gripswalde  in  Po- 
merania, where  he  was  born  in  1647.  He 
studied  at  the  university  of  Jena,  and  after  vi- 
siting several  parts  of  Germany,  was  appoint- 
ed, in  1669,  principal  of  the  college  at  Oetin- 
gen  in  Suabia.  In  1676  he  was  chosen  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  the  college  of  Strasburg, 
and  in  1685  obtained  the  chair  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew  in  the  university  of  that  city,  where 
his  reputation,  especially  for  Greek  literature, 
hrought  him  a number  of  auditors  from  foreign 
parts.  He  died  in  1697.  Kuhn  became  known 
to  the  learned  world  by  his  editions  of  “ JE- 
lian’s  Various  Histories,”  1687,  and  of  “ Dio- 
genes Laertius,”  two  volumes  4to.  Amsterdam , 
1682.  He  had  before  published  remarks  in 
Latin  on  “ Julius  Pollux.”  After  his  death 
appeared  his  “ Quaestiones  Philosophise  ex 
sacris  Veteris  et  Nov.  Test,  aliisque  scriptori- 
bus,”  qto.  Strasburg , 1698;  and  an  edition  of 
“ Pausanias,”  Gr.  Lat.  with  notes,  Lips'ue , 
1 7 1 1 . Aforeri. — A. 

KULCZINSKI,  Ignatius,  a learned  Polish 
abbot  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  born  at 
Vlodomir,  in  the  year  1707.  When  young 
he  embraced  the  monastic  life  in  the  order  of 
St.  Basil,  and  rose  to  the  honourable  post  of 
abbot  of  Grodno.  From  his  talents  for  busi- 
ness he  was  deputed  to  Rome,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  attorney-general  of  his  order.  He  died 
in  his  abbey  at  Grodno,  in  1747,  at  the  early 
age  of  forty,  after  he  had  acquired  high  repu- 
tation by  his  “ Specimen  Ecclesise  Rutheni- 
cse.”  As  a proof  of  his  laborious  industry,  he 
left  behind  him  in  MS  “ Opus  de  Vitis  Sanc- 
torum Ordinis  Divi  Basilii  magni,”  in  two 
volumes  folio.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

KUNCKEL,  John,  a celebrated  chemist, 
was  born  in  1630,  in  that  part  of  the  duchy 
of  Sleswic  which  belonged  to  the  duke  of 
Holstein  Gottorp.  Having  acquired  much 
reputation  by  his  ability  and  skill  in  chemistry 
and  the  mechanical  sciences,  he  ingratiated 
himself  into  the  favour  of  various  princes,  and 
formed  his  first  establishment  in  Saxony, 
where,  in  1676,  he  gave  private  lectures  on 
chemistry.  He  was  also  valet-de-chambre 
•and  chemist  to  John  George  II.,  elector  of 
Saxony,  who  entrusted  him  with  the  care  of 
his  famous  and  superb  laboratory  at  Annaberg, 
near  Wittemberg,  on  the  Elbe.  In  1679,  he 
was  invited  to  Berlin,  by  Frederic  William, 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  to  be  chemist  to  the 
court;  and  in  this  situation  he  attained  to  great 
celebrity  by  his  discoveries,  and  particularly 
by  that  of  phosphorus  from  urine.  The 


honour  of  this  discovery,  however,  has  been 
disputed.  Claude  Commire,  in  a treatise  on 
phosphorus,  asserts  that  Fernelius,  first  phy- 
sician to  Henry  II.  king  of  France,  was  the 
first  person  who  made  dry  phosphorus,  a spe- 
cimen of  which  he  presented  to  that  prince 
at  Boulogne,  under  the  name  of  Indian-stone. 
A professor  of  Wittemberg  ascribes  the  in- 
vention to  an  Italian,  named  Caneparius;  and 
Leibnitz  maintains  that  the  secret  of  this  dis- 
covery was  communicated  both  to  Kunckel 
and  Kraft,  by  Henry  Brandt,  a chemist  of 
Hamburgh.  The  claim  bf  Kunckel,  however, 
has  been  strongly  supported  by  various  other 
authors,  and  particularly  by  Kirchmayer. 
About  1693,  Kunckel  left  Berlin,  and  repair- 
ed to  Sweden,  to  which  he  was  invited  by 
Charles  XI.,  who  conferred  on  him  the  title 
of  counsellor  of  mines,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
gave  him  letters  patent  of  nobility,  with  the  sur- 
name of  Lowenstein.  He  was  elected  also 
a member  of  the  Acad,  curios.  Naturie  in 
Germany  •,  but  having  lost  his  intimate  friend 
Kirchmayer  in  1700,  he  survived  him  only 
a very  short  time,  and  died  in  Sweden,  in 
1702.  His  principal  works  are  “ Utiles  Ob- 
servationes  sive  Animadversiones  de  Salibus 
fixis  et  volatilibus,  Auro  et  Argento  potabili, 
Spiritu  mundi,”  &c.  London  and  Rotterdam, 
1678;  but  this  is  only  a translation  by  C.  A. 
Ramsay,  the  original  having  appeared  in  Ger- 
man at  Hamburgh,  in  1676,  8vo.  “ Obser- 
vations Chymicie  in  quibus  agitur  de  princi- 
piis  Chymicis,  salibus  Acidis  et  Alcalibus  fixis 
et  volatilibus,”  Si c.  London,  1678,  8vo. 
translated  by  the  same  as  the  preceding; 
“ Collegium  Physico-Chymicum  experimen- 
taie  curiosum,”  Hamburgh,  1716,  8vo.  In 
German,  ibid.  1722. — J. 

KUS  PER,  Ludolph,  a verbal  critic  of 
eminence,  was  born  in  16’jo  at  Blomberg,  in 
Westphalia,  of  which  town  his  father  was 
magistrate.  He  studied  under  his  elder  brother 
at  the  Joachim-college  of  Berlin,  and  having 
acquired  the  reputation  of  an  able  scholar,  was 
appointed  tutor  to  the  two  sons  of  the  count 
von  Schwerin.  On  quitting  that  station  with 
a pension,  he  was  sent  to  study  civil  law  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and  there  published,  in 
1696,  his  first  work,  entitled  “ Historia  cri- 
tica  Homeri,”  affixing  to  it  the  name  of  Neo- 
corus,  signifying  a sacristan  in  Greek,  as  his 
proper  name  docs  in  German.  Thence  he  vi- 
sited Leyden  and  Utrecht;  at  the  latter  of 
which  he  resided  some  time,  engaged  in 
giving  lectures  on  the  law  of  nations,  and 
published  in  five  separate  tomes  his  “ Biblio- 
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theca  Librorum,”  from  1697  to  1599.  On 
leaving  Utrecht  he  went  over  to  England,  and 
thence  to  France,  for  the  purpose  of  collating 
MSS.  for  .a  new  edition  of  Suidas.  Return- 
ing to  England,  he  applied  to  this  work  with 
great  assiduity.  He  lived  in  familiarity  with 
several  learned  men  here,  and  was  favoured 
by  Dr.  Bentley,  who  engaged  Mr.  Wasse  to 
assist  him  in  his  laborious  task.  The  edition 
was  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1705,  partly  at 
the  expence  of  the  university,  which  honoured 
him  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  Seve- 
ral advantageous  offers  were  made  him  to  con- 
tinue in  England;  but  he  was  recalled  to  Berlin, 
in  order  to  occupy  a professorship  in  the 
Joachim-college,  which  had  been  promised 
him  upon  the  first  vacancy.  His  situation 
there  was,  however,  rendered  uncomfortable, 
by  disputes  respecting  his  salary,  and  by  the 
suspicion  he  had  incurred  of  being  addicted  to 
the  principles  of  Arianism;  so  that  he  thought 
proper,  after  a short  time,  to  retire  to  Amster- 
dam. He  had  been  allowed  to  sell  his  profes- 
sorship, together  with  the  place  of  king’s  libra- 
rian, to  which  he  had  been  appointed;  and 
with  this  resource,  and  the  profit  he  made  of 
his  publications,  he  supported  himself  in  Hol- 
land, till  the  failure  of  his  banker  reduced  him 
to  poverty.  At  this  juncture  he  received  an 
invitation  to  Paris,  from  his  friend  the  abbe 
Bignon.  Le  Clerc  affirms  that  he  was  pre- 
viously converted  to  popery  by  some  Jesuits  at 
Antwerp,  and  that  he  abjured  the  protestant 
faith  in  their  church:  Kuster  himself,  how- 
ever, affirmed  that  no  abjuration  was  required 
from  him,  but  that  a conformity  -with  that 
religion  was  the  condition  of  his  receiving 
favours  from  the  French  government.  He 
certainly  did  join  himself  to  the  catholic 
church  in  1713,  and  was  rewarded  by  a pen- 


sion from  the  king,  and  admission  into  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions.  He  persisted  in  hi& 
learned  labours,  which  were  brought  to  an  un- 
timely conclusion  by  an  internal  abscess  or 
scirrhus,  supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
his  habit  of  sitting  to  write  almost  double  at  a 
very  low  table,  surrounded  by  circles  of  books 
placed  on  the  ground.  He  died  in  1716,  at 
the  age  of  forty-six. 

Kuster  was  a man  of  a clear  head,  a cool 
temper,  and  an  inoffensive  behaviour.  His 
change  of  religion,  if  not  the  result  of  absolute 
conviction,  was  probably  much  promoted  by  his 
experience  of  that  intolerant  spirit  among  Pro- 
testants which  has  so  often  discredited  their 
principles.  In  his  literary  capacity  he  was 
exclusively  a verbal  critic,  regarding  (accord- 
ing to  his  own  expressions)  the  history  and 
chronology  of  Greek  words  as  the  most  solid 
entertainment  of  a man  of  letters.  It  is  said 
of  him,  that  one  day  having  taken  up  in  a 
bookseller’s  shop  Bayle’s  Commentaire  Philo- 
sophique,  he  threw  it  down  again,  exclaiming, 
“ This  is  nothing  but  a book  of  reasoning: 
Non  sic  itur  ad  astra.”  Such  a narrow  es- 
timate of  the  pursuits  of  the  human  under- 
standing, will  not  inspire  a high  idea  of  his 
judgment;  yet  he  was  useful  and  respectable 
in  his  proper  profession.  Besides  the  works 
already  mentioned,  he  published  “ Iamblicus, 
Porphyrius,  et  Anonymus  apud  Photium  de 
Vita  Pythagorae,  4to.  1707:  A new  edition  of 
Dr.  Mill’s  Greek  Testament,  containing  a col- 
lation of  the  text  with  twelve  additional  MSS. 
" Aristophanes,  Gr.  & Lat.” folio,  1710:  “De 
vero  usu  Verborum  mediorum,”  1714,  much 
esteemed  as  a grammatical  treatise  : and  some 
pieces  inserted  in  the  collection  of  Greek  and. 
Roman  antiquities  by  Grcevius  and  Grono.— 
vius.  Biog.  Britan. — A. 
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T jABADIE.  John,  a noted  French  enthu- 
siastical  divine  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
the  son  of  a lieutenant  in  the  citadel  of  Bourg, 
in  Guienne,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year 
1610.  When  he  was  six  or  seven  years  old, 
he  was  sent  to  be  instructed  at  the  Jesuit’s 
college  in  Bourdeaux;  where  his  masters  were 
so  pleased  with  the  marks  of  genius  which  he 
exhibited,  his  rapid  proficiency  in  learning,  and 
the  spirit  of  piety  with  which  he  seemed  to 
be  influenced,  that  they  were  desirous  of  re- 
ceiving him  into  their  society.  Our  young 
scholar  was  easily  inclined  to  meet  their  wishes; 
but  his  father  would  not  consent  to  it  so  long 
as  he  lived.  Soon  after  his  death  Labadie  took 
the  habit  of  the  order,  and  applied  for  three 
years  to  the  study  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy. 
Having  finished  those  courses,  he  commenced 
preacher  some  years  before  he  was  admitted 
into  orders;  and  as  he  possessed  no  mean 
genius,  and  was  remarkable  for  a natural  and 
masculine  eloquence,  his  pulpit  exercises  were 
greatly  admired  and  applauded.  He  continued 
a member  of  the  society  about  fifteen  years; 
during  which  time  he  so  artfully  concealed  the 
peculiar  notions  which  he  already  entertained, 
that  he  was  regarded  as  a prodigy  of  genius 
and  piety.  But  while  he  publicly  avowed  no 
other  than  the  catholic  doctrines,  he  was  pri- 
vately engaged  in  making  converts  to  his 
visionary  opinions  respecting  a spiritual  union 
■with  God  and  Christian  perfection,  which 
with  their  assistance  he  hoped  to  propagate 
throughout  the  world.  As  his  connexion 
with  the  Jesuits  was  unfavourable  to  his  views, 
he  made  application  to  the  general  to  be  dis- 
charged from  the  society.  So  high  was  the 
opinion  at  this  time  entertained  of  him  by 
those  fathers,  that  they  refused  his  request, 
and  the  general  directed  the  provincial  of 
Guienne  to  offer  him  any  post  in  the  order 
which  might  be  agreeable  to  his  inclination, 


in  the  hope  of  securing  his  continuance  with 
them.  In  the  mean  time  Labadie  would  imi- 
tate the  ascetic  life  of  John  the  Baptist,  whose 
spirit  he  believed  that  he  possessed,  and  would 
eat  nothing  but  herbs;  by  which  means  he 
brought  on  himself  a dangerous  illness.  To 
recruit  his  health,  he  was  permitted  to  pay  a 
visit  to  his  brother  at  Bourg;  and  when  there, 
he  so  frequently  renewed  his  application  for  a 
discharge  from  the  society,  that  he  obtained  it 
at  length  in  an  honourable  manner,  by  a public 
act  signed  at  Bourdeaux  by  one  of  the  provin- 
cials, in  1639.  Being  now  at  liberty  to  follow 
his  own  inclination,  he  visited  several  of  the 
towns  in  Guienne,  and  had  the  address  to 
secure  the  good  opinion  and  esteem  of  many 
persons  of  distinction  and  merit  in  that 
province.  From  Guienne  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  preached  with  great  zeal,  and  much 
applause,  and  obtained  the  patronage  of  M.  de 
Caumartin,  bishop  of  Amiens,  who  was  so 
well  pleased  with  his  sermons,  that  he  present- 
ed him  to  a prebend  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  St.  Nicholas.  In  this  situation  he  conduct- 
ed himself  as  a director  of  consciences,  in  a 
manner  that,  according  to  the  most  authentic 
and  candid  information,  was  not  only  irre- 
proachable, but  highly  commendable,  in  the 
judgment  of  devout  Catholics.  Sometime  after- 
wards he  was  deputed,  together  with  another 
ex-jesuit,  to  visit  a convent  for  females  at 
Abbeville.  Here  he  infused  his  notions  of 
spirituality  into  the  minds  of  the  religious, 
and,  if  his  enemies  are  to  be  credited,  main- 
tained an  intercourse  with  some  of  them,  which 
it  requires  great  charity  to  believe  to  have  been 
innocent  and  unexceptionable.  The  superior, 
alarmed  at  the  progress  of  his  opinions,  or,  as 
some  say,  at  the  discovery  of  his  criminal  in- 
trigues, made  her  complaints  to  the  bishop  of 
Amiens;  who,  after  examining  the  depositions 
hid  before  him,  would  have  given  orders  to  lay 
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Labadie  under  an  arrest,  had  he  not  with- 
drawn and  concealed  himself  at  Paris.  This 
was  in  the  autumn  of  1 644. 

From  Paris  Labadie  -went  to  Bazas,  where 
he  resided  under  a feigned  name  five  or  six 
months;  during  which  time  he  frequently 
preached  in  the  cathedral,  to  crowds  of  ad- 
mirers. Among  other  auditors,  the  bishop  of 
Bazas  attended  all  his  sermon*,  and  found 
nothing  reprehensible  in  them ; but  as  com- 
plaints were  preferred  against  him  from  various 
quarters,  the  bishop  engaged  him  to  read  over 
publicly  in  the  pulpit,  the  obnoxious  proposi- 
tions which  he  had  been  accused  of  teaching, 
and  after  each  of  them  to  make  a declaration 
of  his  catholic  belief.  He  was  charged,  how- 
ever, with  hypocrisy,  in  making  these  declara- 
tions ; and  soon  afterwards  was  complained 
against  to  the  bishop,  for  abusing  the  confi- 
dence placed  in  him  by  a convent  of  Ursuline 
nuns,  in  inspiring  them  with  the  false  and 
dangerous  opinions  which  he  privately  retain- 
ed. The  prelate,  after  examining  the  ground 
of  the  complaint,  and  being  satisfied  that  it 
was  not  unfounded,  dismissed  M.  Labadie 
from  his  diocese.  Upon  this  he  went  to 
Toulouse,  where  M.  de  Montchal,  the  arch- 
bishop, gave  him  the  direction  of  a convent 
of  nuns,  of  the  third  order  of  St.  Francis. 
Here  he  industriously  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  of  disseminating  his  peculiar 
notions;  and  was  accused  by  the  Catholics, 
after  he  had  abandoned  their  communion,  of 
practising  himself,  and  teaching  the  nuns  to 
submit  to  actions  too  immodest  and  licentious 
to  be  mentioned,  under  the  pretence  of  imi- 
tating the  innocence  of  the  paradisaical  state, 
of  being  totally  indifferent  to  material  and 
worldly  things,  and  united  to  God  by  mental 
prayer.  Whether  this  charge  was  true  or 
false,  we  will  not  take  upon  ourselves  to 
decide;  but,  from  the  writings  of  the  Catholics, 
it  has  been  transferred  into  those  of  many 
Protestants,  who  have  exposed  the  bad  ten- 
dency of  his  mystical  notions.  The  archbi- 
shop no  sooner  heard  of  Labadie’s  proceedings 
in  this  convent,  than  he  gave  directions  that 
the  nuns  who  had  become  his  disciples  should 
be  dispersed  into  different  communities;  and 
he  would  have  caused  their  ghostly  instructor 
to  have  been  arrested,  had  he  not  privately 
fled  to  the  house  of  a friend,  where  he  re- 
mained in  concealment  for  a considerable  time. 
When  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  search 
was  no  longer  making  for  him,  he  repaired,  in 
1649,  t0  Graville,  a hermitage  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bazas,  whither  some  Carmelites 
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had  been  permitted  to  retire,  in  order  to 
practise  with  strictness  the  regulations  of  St. 
Albert.  Into  this  community  he  was  received ; 
and  by  his  address,  his  austerities,  his  sancti- 
monious manners,  apd,  as  some  say,  his  pre- 
tensions to  a prophetic  spirit,  and  to  a com- 
mission from  God  to  re-establish  the  reign  of 
grace,  he  gained  an  absolute  ascendency  over 
these  sectaries,  and  made  them  enthusiastic 
converts  to  his  peculiar  opinions.  These  soon 
began  to  spread  more  widely,  and  were  em- 
braced by  the  superior,  and  many  of  the  soli- 
taries in  the  hermitage  of  Agen.  When  in- 
formation of  these  circumstances  was  carried 
to  the  bishop  of  Bazas,  he  proceeded  to  visit 
the  hermitages,  attended  by  the  lieutenant  cri- 
minal of  the  district,  and  removed  those  monks 
who  were  most  attached  to  the  notions  of  our 
visionary,  till  they  professed  repentance,  and 
delivered  up  the  writings  of  their  seducer.  In 
the  mean  time  Labadie  madifc  his  escape,  and, 
in  the  month  of  August  1650,  found  an  asy- 
lum in  the  castle  of  Castet,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  count  de  Castet  de  Faras.  Here 
he  had  frequent  conferences  with  the  protest- 
ant  minister  of  that  place,  which  terminated 
in  his  embracing  the  doctrines  of  the  reform- 
ed church.  He  was  publicly  received  as  a 
convert  at  Montuuban,  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber of  the  year  last  mentioned;  when  he  de- 
clared, that  such  a change  had  been  the  subject 
of  his  contemplations  for  fifteen  years. 

The  conversion  of  Labadie  made  a con- 
siderable noise  among  the  Catholics  of  France, 
and  attempts  were  made  by  letters,  and  con- 
ferences, to  engage  him  to  return  to  the  bosom 
of  the  catholic  church;  but  without  effect. 
Various  publications  were  then  circulated,  in 
which  his  private  life  was  attacked,  and  the 
scandalous  and  licentious  practices  already 
mentioned  attributed  to  him.  That  they 
were  not  believed  to  be  true,  however,  by  the 
French  Protestants,  may  be  concluded  from 
his  being  chosen  pastor  of  the  protestant 
church  at  Montauban,  in  the  year  1651.  In 
this  place  he  exercised  his  ministry  for  eight 
years,  with  great  reputation,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  introduce  among  them  his  favourite 
notions  concerning  spirituality  and  mental 
prayer ; for  which  purpose  he  published  some 
treatises  on  these  subjects.  Of  the  influence 
of  these  opinions  it  has  been  said  that  he  en- 
deavoured to  avail  himself,  in  making  an  at- 
tempt on  the  chastity  of  a young  lady  to  whom 
he  had  paid  his  addresses,  and  whose  affections 
he  had  gained,  but  whose  parents  would  not 
consent  to  their  union  in  marriage.  The  story 
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Is  related  by  Bayle,  in  a note  under  the  article 
Mamillariansy  who  adds,  “ I do  not  warrant 
the  certainty  of  all  these  facts,  but  I affirm 
that  is  very  probable,  that  some  of  those  spi- 
ritual devotees,  who  make  people  believe  that 
a strong  meditation  will  ravish  die  soul,  and 
hinder  it  from  perceiving  the  actions  of  the 
body,  have  a mind  to  toy  with  their  devout 
sisters,  with  impunity,  and  to  do  still  worse. 
In  general,  there  is  nothing  more  dangerous  to 
the  mind,  than  too  mystical,  and  too  abstracted 
devotions;  and,  doubtless,  the  body  in  that 
case  runs  some  hazard,  and  many  are  glad  to 
be  deceived.”  In  the  year  1659,  he  was  in- 
volved in  a dispute  with  the  catholic  cure  of 
Montauban,  respecting  the  corpse  of  a woman, 
which  the  latter  intended  to  inter  in  the  burial 
ground  of  the  Catholics,  because  she  had 
changed  her  religion.  This  design  Labadie 
opposed  with  an  intemperate  zeal,  and  his 
party  appeared  in  arms,  to  prevent  it  from 
being  carried  into  execution.  Information  of 
these  proceedings  being  laid  before  the  court, 
decision  was  given  in  favour  of  the  Catholics, 
and  Labadie  was  condemned  to  banishment 
from  Montauban,  as  a seditious  person.  He 
now  withdrew  to  Orleans;  but  not  thinking 
that  city  a safe  asylum,  he  soon  quitted  it  for 
Geneva.  Here  his  devout  manners  and  popu- 
lar preaching  gained  him  numerous  adherents; 
but  by  his  plans  for  what  he  considered  to  be 
reformation,  conducted  by  a zeal  destitute  of 
prudence,  he  produced  much  confusion  and 
disturbance  among  the  citizens,  who  were  di- 
vided into  two  parties.  Those  who  were  at- 
tached to  him  built  a large  house,  in  which 
cells  were  provided  for  the  accommodation  of 
his  most  zealous  followers;  while  his  oppo- 
nents employed  themselves  in  devising  some 
scheme  for  removing  him  from  their  city. 
'This  they  effected  in  i66<5,  by  procuring  an 
invitation  to  be  sent  to  him  from  the  Walloon 
church  at  Middleburg,  the  capital  of  Zealand, 
which  he  thought  proper  to  accept.  In  this 
new  situation  Labadie  acquired  great  popu- 
larity and  authority  in  a short  time,  and  began 
more  explicitly  than  before  to  avow  his  pe- 
culiar opinions.  Among  other  notions  he 
maintained,  that  God  might,  and  did,  on 
certain  occasions,  deceive  men;  that  the  holy 
scriptures  were  not  sufficient  to  lead  men  to 
salvation,  without  certain  illuminations  and  re- 
velations from  the  Holy  Ghost ; that  in  read- 
ing the  scriptures,  we  ought  to  give  less  at- 
tention to  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words 
than  to  the  inward  suggestions  of  the  spirit, 
and  that  the  efficacy  of  the  word  depended 


upon  him  that  preached  it;  that  the  faithful 
ought  to  have  all  things  in  common;  that 
there  is  no  subordination  or  distinction  of  rank 
in  the  true  church  of  Christ;  that  Christ  was  to 
reign  a thousand  years  upon  earth;  that  the  con- 
templative life  is  a state  of  grace  and  union  with 
God,  and  the  very  height  of  perfection ; that 
the  Christian,  whose  mind  is  contented  and 
calm,  sees  all  things  in  God,  enjoys  the  deity, 
and  is  perfectly  indifferent  about  every  thing 
that  passes  in  the  world;  and  that  the  Chris- 
tian arrives  at  that  happy  state  by  the  exercise 
of  a perfect  self-denial,  by  mortifying  the  flesh 
and  all  sensual  affections,  and  by  mental 
prayer.  Besides  these,  he  had  formed  singular 
ideas  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  con- 
sidered as  covenants,  as  also  concerning  the 
sabbath,  and  the  true  nature  of  a Christian 
church.  These  tenets,  enforced  by  Labadie’s 
commanding  eloquence,  and  recommended  by 
the  preacher’s  apparent  strictness  and  severity 
of  manners,  soon  procured  him  a vast  number 
of  followers,  among  whom  there  were  some, 
whose  learning,  abilities,  or  rank,  gave  a 
certain  degree  of  credit  and  reputation  to  his 
sect.  Of  this  description  was  the  celebrated 
Anna  Maria  Schurman,  of  Utrecht,  whose  ex- 
tensive erudition  rendered  her  so  famous  in 
the  republic  of  letters  during  the  seventeenth 
century;  and  her  zeal  in  propagating  his  opi- 
nions proved  the  means  of  adding  to  his  dis- 
ciples the  princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the 
elector  Palatine,  and  abbess  of  Elervorden. 
While  Labadie  was  proceeding  thus  triumph- 
antly in  making  converts,  his  intemperate  zeal 
involved  him  in  quarrels,  which  terminated  in 
his  expulsion  from  the  province  of  Zealand. 
In  the  year  1667,  M.  de  Wolzogue,  professor 
and  minister  of  the  Walloon  church  at  Utrecht, 
having  published  a treatise  “ De  Scripturarum 
Interprete,  &c.”  in  which  there  were  passages 
which  gave  great  offence  to  several  Protestants, 
Labadie,  among  others,  wrote  against  it;  but 
not  satisfied  with  arguing,  he  endeavoured  to 
procure  the  public  condemnation  of  the  work, 
and,  in  the  name  of  the  church  at  Middleburg, 
accused  the  author  of  heterodoxy,  before  a 
synod  held  at  Naerden  in  1688.  The  issue  of 
the  business,  however,  proved  widely  different 
from  his  expectation:  for  the  synod  pronounc- 
ed Wolzogue  innocent  and  orthodox,  and  con- 
demned Labadie  to  make  a public  confession 
before  them,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  ac- 
cused, that  he  had  injured  the  latter  by  the 
charge  which  he  had  preferred  against  him, 
and  that  he  was  sorry  for  his  fault.  No  sooner 
had  intimation  been  given  to  Labadie  of  their 
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judgment,  than  he  determined  not  to  hear  it 
pronounced;  and  that  official  notice  of  it  might 
not  be  served  upon  him,  he  withdrew  privately 
from  Naerden,  and  returned  to  Middleburg. 

Labadie’s  attack  was  now  directed  against 
the  synod,  and  he  was  so  successful  in  exciting 
the  resentment  of  the  church  of  Middleburg, 
that  they  threatened  to  proceed  to  a formal 
schism.  Several  synods  endeavoured,  by  their 
decisions,  to  put  an  end  to  this  mischievous 
contention;  but  Labadie  refused  to  appear 
before  some  of  them,  disputed  the  authority 
of  others,  and  appealed  from  their  judgments. 
At  length,  a synod  appointed  commissaries  to 
determine  the  business  at  Middleburg ; but  on 
their  arrival,  the  people  rose  tumultuously 
against  them,  possessed  themselves  of  the  as- 
sembly-house, and  locked  the  doors  of  the 
church.  On  this  occasion  the  magistrates  of 
the  town  took  the  part  of  Labadie ; and  the 
states  of  the  province  recommended  that,  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  the  hostile  parties  should 
come  to  an  accommodation.  Upon  the  re- 
jection of  this  proposal  by  Labadie,  the  states 
were  so  highly  exasperated,  that  they  confirm- 
ed the  sentence  which  had  been  pronounced 
against  him,  prohibited  him  from  preaching,  and 
at.  the  same  time  issued  an  order  to  the  printers 
in  the  province,  not  to  publish  any  thing  that 
contained  reflections  disadvantageous  to  either 
side  of  the  question.  Upon  Labadie’s  com- 
plaining of  their  injustice,  in  condemning  him 
unheard,  they  referred  him  to  the  synod  of 
Dort,  where  he  wras  summoned  to  appear.  To 
this  summons  he  paid  no  attention ; and  when 
deposed  by  the  synod,  in  contempt  of  their 
decree  he  collected  a crowd  of  his  followers, 
who  forced  open  the  doors  of  the  church  of 
Middleburg,  in  which  he  then  preached  and 
administered  the  communion  to  them.  This 
riotous  proceeding  alarmed  the  burgomasters, 
who  were  apprehensive  of  the  consequences, 
and,  therefore,  sent  him  an  order  to  leave  the 
town,  and  to  withdraw  out  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion. This  order  he  obeyed,  and  took  refuge 
at  Ter- Veer,  a neighbouring  town,  where  he 
had  many  followers.  Not  long  afterwards, 
the  states  of  Zealand  having  passed  a decree 
that  he  should  be  driven  out  of  the  province, 
the  magistrates  of  Ter-Veer  refused  to  exe- 
cute it ; alleging,  among  other  reasons  for  their 
disobedience,  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  rage  of  the  populace,  were  they  to 
be  deprived  of  their  most  edifying  preacher. 
Upon  this  the  states  had  recourse  to  the  prince 
of  Orange,  marquis  of  Ter-Veer;  who  order- 
ed Labadie  immediately  to  retire,  and  at  the 


same  time  prohibited  the  inhabitants  from  af- 
fording him  any  shelter.  In  these  circum- 
stances Labadie  found  himself  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  submitting,  and  sought  an  asylum 
between  Utrecht  and  Amsterdam,  where  he 
erected  a little  community,  and  set  up  a press, 
at  which  he  printed  many  of  his  works.  He 
endeavoured  at  this  time  to  unite  with  the 
famous  Madam  Bourignon,  in  Noordstrandt; 
but  that  lady  rejected  his  overtures,  well  know- 
ing that  they  could  never  agree  together,  nei- 
ther of  them  being  of  a disposition  to  admit 
an  associate,  who  might  prove  a rival  in  autho- 
rity. His  next  attempt  to  support  his  cause, 
was  the  sending  of  emissaries  into  the  principal 
towns  in  Holland,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
proselytes,  particularly  out  of  opulent  families; 
but  it  failed  of  success,  and  he  found  it  expe- 
dient, in  the  year  1670,  to  change  his  place  of 
residence,  and  to  transplant  his  community  to 
Hervorden,  a town  in  Westphalia.  Though 
this  removal  was  undertaken  at  the  particular 
desire  of  the  princess  Elizabeth,  abbess  of  that 
place,  yet  her  authority  was  not  found  suf- 
ficient to  insure  Labadie  a permanent  and  quiet 
settlement;  so  that  being  obliged  again  to  re- 
move, he  went  to  live  at  Erfurt,  the  capital  of 
Thuringia.  From  this  place  he  was  driven  by 
the  wars,  in  1672,  and  went  to  Altena,  in 
Holstein,  where  he  was  carried  off  by  a violent 
cholic,  two  years  afterwards,  about  the  age  of 
sixty-four.  He  died  in  the  arms  of  Mademoi- 
selle Schurman,  who  was  his  constant  attendant 
and  companion  in  his  different  migrations. 
He  was  the  author  of  a variety  of  publications, 
besides  his  treatises  on  mental  prayer,  and  self 
abstraction,  with  such  quaint  titles  as,  “The 
Herald  of  King  Jesus ;”  “ True  Exorcism,  or 
the  only  Means  of  driving  the  Devil  from  the 
Christian  World;”  “The  holy  Decades;” 
“ The  Empire  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  &cc.”  which 
are  not  deserving  of  being  particularised.  Mo- 
sheim’s  opinion  concerning  them  and  their  au- 
thor is,  that  they  “ sufficiently  discover  the 
temper  and  spirit  of  the  man,  and  carry  evident 
marks  of  a lively  and  glowing  imagination,  which 
was  not  tempered  by  the  influence  of  a sober 
and  accurate  judgment.  And  as  persons  of 
this  character  are  sometimes  carried,  by  the 
impetuosity  of  passion,  and  the  seduction  of 
fancy,  both  into  erroneous  notions  and  licen- 
tious pursuits,  we  are  not  perhaps  to  reject,  in 
consequence  of  an  excessive  charity,  the  testi- 
monies of  those  who  have  found  many  things 
worthy  of  censure,  both  in  the  life  and  doctrine 
of  this  turbulent  enthusiast.”  After  his  death, 
his  followers  removed  their  wandering  commu- 
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nity  to  Wiewert,  in  the  district  of  North  Hol- 
land, where  it  found  a peaceful  retreat,  and 
soon  fell  into  oblivion;  so  that  few,  if  any 
traces  of  it,  are  now  to  be  found.  JSIoreri. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Bay/e , under  the  articles 
Bourignon  and  Schurinan.  Alosh . Hist.  Keel, 
sac.  xvii.  sect.  ii.  par.  it. — M. 

LAB  AT,  John -Baptist,  a celebrated  voy- 
ager and  writer  of  travels,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1 663 . At  the  age  of  twenty  he  entered  into  the 
Dominican  order,  and  made  his  profession  in 
1685.  After  completing  his  studies,  he  was 
sent  to  Nanci  as  professor  of  philosophy.  In 
1693  he  embarked  for  the  American  islands, 
in  quality  of  a missionary  from  his  society.  He 
occupied  for  a considerable  time  the  cure  of 
Macouba  in  Martinique,  much  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  parishioners.  He  returned  in  1705, 
and  landing  at  Cadiz,  travelled  through  Spain 
to  Italy,  where  his  superiors  detained  him  se- 
veral years.  During  that  time  he  employed 
himself  in  drawing  up  a narrative  of  his  ob- 
servations, which  he  published  at  Paris  in  1722, 
under  the  title  of  “Nouveau  Voyage  aux  Isles 
tie  l’Amerique,  &c.  &c.”  six  vols.  i2mo.  This 
is  an  agreeable  and  instructive  work,  written  in 
a lively  manner,  interspersed  with  pleasant  sto- 
ries and  anecdotes.  The  author  has  sometimes 
borrowed  without  acknowledgment,  and  in 
some  points  is  deficient  in  accuracy;  but  his 
book  was  well  received  by  the  public,  and  a 
second  edition,  in  eight  volumes  i2mo,  appear- 
ed in  1741.  His  residence  in  Spain  and  Italy 
furnished  materials  for  another  work,  published 
in  1730,  entitled  “ Voyages  du  Pere  Labat,  de 
1’ordre  des  Freres  Precheurs,  en  Espagne  & en 
Italic,”  eight  volumes  i2mo.  This  is  written 
with  equal  pleasantry  with  the  former,  but 
treating  on  countries  already  well  described,  is 
less  valuable  for  its  information.  It  contains 
some  pieces  translated  from  the  Italian.  In 
the  following  works  he  was  only  a compiler  and 
editor.  “ Nouvelle  Relation  de  l’Afrique  Oc- 
cidental,” five  vols.  i2mo.  1728:  “Voyages 
du  Chevalier  Desmarchais  en  Guinee,  Isles 
voisines,  & a Cayenne,”  four  vols.  12010.  1730: 
“ Relation  historique  de  1’Ethiopie  Occiden- 
tale,”  five  vols.  i2mo.  1733;  translated  from 
the  Italian  of  the  capuchin  Cavazzi:  “Me- 
moires  du  Chevalier  D’Arvieux,  Envoye  du 
Roi  de  France  a la  Porte,”  six  vols.  i2mo. 
1733.  Father  Labat  died  at  Paris  in  1738. 
M oreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

LABBE,  Philip,  author  of  many  learned 
works,  was  born  at  Bourges  in  1607.  He  en- 
tered into  the  society  of  Jesuits  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  and  taught  Latin,  rhetoric,  and  philo- 


sophy, in  the  college  of  his  native  place.  He 
then  was  called  to  the  professorship  of  moral 
theology,  first  at  Bourges,  and  then  at  Paris, 
which  metropolis  was  thenceforth  his  residence, 
till  his  death  in  1667.  He  was  a man  of  a pro- 
digious memory,  various  and  extensive  reading, 
and  indefatigable  industry.  The  list  of  his 
works  would  occupy  more  room  than  we  can 
afford,  and  indeed  few  of  them  are  important 
enough  to  deserve  recording.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  compilations,  made  with  no  great 
judgment  or  accuracy,  yet  several  were  useful 
in  their  time.  Their  subjects  are  history,  anti- 
quities, chronology,  genealogy,  geography, 
grammar,  and  bibliography.  Many  of  them 
relate  to  French  history,  and  particularly  that 
of  his  own  order.  The  greatest  of  his  labours 
was  a “ General  Collection  of  Councils,”  which 
appeared,  with  notes,  in  seventeen  volumes  fo- 
lio, in  1672.  Of  these,  nearly  fifteen  were 
prepared  by  father  Labbe  before  his  death ; the 
remainder  was  supplied  by  father  Copart  of  the 
same  society.  One  of  Labbe’s  grammatical 
works,  entitled  “ Eruditae  pronuntiationis  Ca- 
tholici  Indices,  cum  Dissertationibus  Prosodi- 
cis,”  is  still  used  as  a popular  book  of  reference 
for  the  quantity  of  Latin  words.  Moreri. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

LABEO,  C.  Antistius,  an  eminent  Ro- 
man lawyer,  son  of  a person  of  the  same  name, 
also  a lawyer  and  a conspirator  against  Julius 
Caesar,  was  a disciple  of  Trebatius,  and  lived 
under  Augustus.  He  was  not  only  excellently 
skilled  in  the  civil  law,  but  was  conversant  in 
other  studies,  particularly  those  of  grammar  and 
dialectics,  and  the  antiquities  of  language.  He 
preserved  the  free  spirit  of  a republican  under 
the  rule  of  a master,  and  shewed  on  various  oc- 
casions that  he  had  not  forgotten  the  ancient 
liberty  of  his  country.  Suetonius,  praising  the 
lenity  of  Augustus,  mentions  that  once,  upon  a 
nomination  of  senators,  when  each  senator 
named  another,  Labeo  chose  M.  Lepidus,  the 
particular  enemy  of  Augustus,  and  then  an  ex- 
ile ; and  when  the  emperor  asked  him  if  there 
were  no  other  more  worthy,  he  replied,  “ that 
every  man  must  judge  for  himself.”  His  great 
rival  in  jurisprudence,  Ateius  Capito,  a man  of 
a more  complying  disposition,  blames  this  free- 
dom as  a kind  of  frenzy,  and  says  Chat  Labeo, 
“ even  when  the  deified  Augustus  was  the  ac- 
knowledged head  of  the  commonwealth,  consi- 
dered nothing  as  good  in  law  which  was  not 
sanctioned  by  the  ancient  rules  of  justice.”  If 
Horace  by  his  “ Labeone  insanior,”  (more 
frantic  than  Labeo)  alluded  to  this  person,  and 
his  passion  for  liberty,  he  may  be  suspected  of 
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ridiculing  a man  of  principle  for  unworthy  pur- 
poses. Tacitus  speaks  of  both  Capito  and  La- 
beo as  “ the  two  ornaments  of  peace  in  their 
age,”  but  celebrates  the  incorrupt  freedom  of 
the  latter,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  rising  no 
higher  than  the  pretorship;  while  the  obsequi- 
ousness of  the  former  was  rewarded  with  the 
consulate.  These  two  great  lawyers  were  consi- 
dered as  at  the  head  of  two  opposite  sects  in 
the  profession;  Capito,  it  is  said,  adhering 
strictly  to  the  maxims  he  had  received,  while 
Labeo  introduced  many  novelties  from  his 
reading  and  reflexion.  As  this  appears  con- 
trary to  their  characters  as  before  displayed,  it 
is  explained  by  supposing  that  Capito  regarded 
the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  while  Labeo  attend- 
ed to  its  spirit.  Our  lawyer  divided  his  time 
between  business  and  study, spendingsix  months 
at  Rome  in  giving  advice  and  attending  to  pub- 
lic duties,  and  six  in  a country  retreat.  He 
wrote  a great  number  of  books  on  different 
subjects,  but  chiefly  relating  to  jurisprudence. 
A,  Gellius  several  times  refers  to  his  commen- 
taries on  the  twelve  tables.  The  time  of  his 
death  is  uncertain  ; for  it  is  scarcely  probable 
that  he  is  the  person  of  the  same  name  whom 
Pliny  the  elder  mentions  as  lately  dead  at  a 
very  advanced  age,  and  who  made  himself 
ridiculous  by  a passion  for  miniature  painting. 

* Tacit . Annal.  Suetonius.  A.  Gellius.  Pompo- 
tiius. — A. 

LABERIUS,  Decimus,  a writer  of  the  dra- 
matic pieces  called  by  the  Latins  mimes , was  a 
Roman  knight  by  birth.  He  was  sixty  years 
of  age,  when  Julius  Ctesar,  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  power,  urged  him,  by  the  promise  of  a li- 
beral reward,  to  appear  on  the  stage  in  one  of 
his  own  pieces.  Macrobius,  who  has  recorded 
the  anecdote,  has  also  preserved  the  prologue 
spoken  by  Laberius  on  the  occasion,  in  which 
he  intimates  that  the  request  of  such  a man 
as  Caesar  was  equivalent  to  a command.  He 
shews  a spirit  in  these  verses  superior  to  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  a writer  of  li- 
centious farces.  The  following  lines  are  truly 
touching. 

Ego  bis  tricenis  annis  actis  sine  nota 
F.ques  Romanus  lare  egressus  meo 
Domnin  revertar  mimus:  nimirum  hoc  die 
Uno  plus  vixi,  mihi  quam  vivendum  1’oret. 

Twice  thirty  years  past  o’er  without  a blot, 

A Roman  knight  this  morn  I left  my  house, 

A player  to  return.  Alas!  my  friends, 

I feel  that  l have  liv’d  a day  too  long ! 

He  did  not  refrain,  during  the  action,  from 
some  strokes  against  the  usurper,  and  drew  the 
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eyes  of  all  the  assembly  upon  Caesar  by  the 
sentence, 

Necesse  estmultostinieat  quern  multi  timent. 

Many  he  dreads  in  turn,  whom  many  dread. 

On  leaving  the  stage,  Laberius  withdrew  to 
the  knight’s  seats  in  the  theatre,  but  was  not 
received  by  them.  It  is  said  that  Cicero  on 
this  occasion  said  to  him,  “ I would  give  you 
room,  if  I were  not  too  much  crowded;”  mean- 
ing a sarcasm  on  the  great  number  of  new 
knights  created  by  Caesar : to  which  Laberius 
replied,  “ I wonder  you  should  be  crowded, 
who  usually  sit  upon  two  seats  at  once;”  al- 
luding to  the  orator’s  trimming  conduct  in  the 
civil  dissensions.  The  favour  of  Caesar  after- 
wards gave  the  superiority  to  Publius  Syrus, 
another  composer  of  mimes.  Laberius  sur- 
vived the  dictator  ten  months,  and  died  B.  C. 
44.  The  titles  of  several  of  his  pieces  are  pre- 
served by  A.  Gellius,  and  a few  fragments  of 
him  are  given  in  Mattaire’s  Corpus  Poetarum. 
Plorace,  in  his  Satires,  has  a line  in  disparage- 
ment of  the  mimes  of  Laberius,  but  which 
may  be  understood  rather  as  expressing  con- 
tempt for  that  species  of  composition  than  for 
his  performances  in  particular.  Macrobii 
Saturn.  Vossii  Poet.  Lat.  Bayle. — A. 

LABOUREUR,  John  le,  a writer  of  hi- 
story and  memoirs,  was  born  in  1623  at  Mont- 
morenci,  near  Paris.  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
he  displayed  his  turn  for  historical  researches 
by  publishing  an  account  of  the  tombs  in  the 
church  of  the  Celestines  at  Paris,  with  memoirs 
of  the  persons  entombed,  their  genealogies, 
arms,  &c.  which,  though  an  incorrect  perform- 
ance, was  well  received.  In  1644,  he  was  at 
court,  in  the  station  of  gentleman  in  waiting, 
when  he  was  appointed  to  attend  the  marshaless 
Guebriant  into  Poland,  whither  she  was  con- 
ducting the  duchess. of  Nevers,  contracted  to 
king  Ladislaus  IV.  After  his  return,  he  pub- 
lished, in  1647,  a curious  narrative  of  this  fe- 
male embassy.  He  then  entered  into  the  ec- 
clesiastical profession,  and  was  made  almoner 
to  the  king,  and  prior  of  Juvigne.  In  1664,  the 
king  created  him  commander  of  the  order  of  St. 
Michael.  He  died  in  1675.  Bis  other  works 
were,  “ History  of  the  Marshal  de  Guebriant,” 
1659:  a new  edition  of  the  “ Memoirs  of  Mi- 
chael de  Castelnau,”  with  several  genealogical 
histories;  1656,  two  vols.  folio;  also  at  Brus- 
sels, in  three  vols.  folio,  1731:  this  performance 
is  reckoned  to  have  thrown  much  light  upon 
French  history;  and  the  additions  by  le  Ln- 
boureur  are  said  to  be  very  valuable,  both  for 
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their  accuracy  and  the  free  spirit  in  which 
they  are  written.  “ History  of  King  Charles 
VI.,  translated  from  the  Latin  of  a MS.  in  the 
Library  of  the  President  de  Thou,”  two  vols.  fo- 
lio, 1 6 63.  “ A Treatise  on  the  Origin  of  Coats 

of  Arms/’  1684,  4to.  He  left  several  MSS. 
particularly  “ A History  of  the  Peerage,”  in 
the  king’s  library.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 
—A. 

LACTANTIUS,  whose  name  is  now  ge- 
nerally written  Lucius  Oelius,  or  Cjecilius 
Firmianus  Lactantius,  the  most  eloquent  of 
the  Latin  Christian  fathers,  flourished  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fourth  century.  We  are  not 
acquainted  with  any  circumstances  concerning 
his  family ; and  of  the  date  of  his  birth,  any 
more  than  of  his  native  country,  we  have  no 
certain  information.  Some  have  conjectured 
that  he  was  a native  of  Fermum,  now  Fermo 
in  Italy,  and  that  from  thence  he  was  called 
Firmianus;  but  it  is  more  generally  believed 
that  he  was  an  African.  The  latter  hypothesis 
derives  some  weight  from  the  circumstance  of 
his  being  educated  under  Arnobius,  who  taught 
rhetoric  at  Sicca  in  Africa;  and  it  is  confirmed 
by  his  writing  an  itinerary  from  Africa  to  Nico- 
media,  which,  probably,  contained  a descrip- 
tion of  his  own  journey  to  that  city.  While 
he  studied  at  Sicca,  he  wrote  a book,  entitled, 
“Symposium,”  or  “The  Banquet;”  by  which 
he  acquired  so  great  a reputation,  that  when 
the  emperor  Dioclesian  entertained  the  design 
of  rendering  Nicomedia  a rival  to  Rome,  he 
was  sent  for  by  him  to  teach  rhetoric  in  that 
city.  As,  however,  he  had  not  many  scholars 
there,  it  being  inhabited  chiefly  by  Greeks, 
who  had  no  great  value  for  Roman  eloquence, 
lie  employed  himself  principally  in  writing.  It 
has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  Lactantius 
was  originally  a heathen,  and  converted  when 
young  to  the  Christian  religion.  This  point 
has  been  examined  by  Lardner,  with  his  usual 
attention  and  judgment;  who,  from  there 
being  no  clear  intimations  of  his  heathenism, 
or  of  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  in  his  own 
works,  or  in  any  ancient  writers  who  have  men- 
tioned him,  was  rather  inclined  to  think,  that 
he  was  from  the  beginning  educated  in  the 
Christian  religion  ; and  that  he  was  a Christian 
when  Dioclesian’s  persecution  commenced  at 
Nicomedia,  is  unquestionable.  How  he  pass- 
ed through  that  long  and  dreadful  persecution, 
we  are  not  informed.  It  appears,  however, 
that,  ■whether  owing  to  the  unprofitableness  of 
his  profession  and  literary  pursuits,  or  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  he 
was  generally  in  narrow  circumstances,  and 


sometimes  so  poor  as  to  want  even  necessaries. 
This  extreme  poverty  Dupin  and  Tillemont  are 
of  opinion  was  chosen  and  voluntary,  and  a 
proof  of  his  exalted  virtue  in  the  exercise  of 
mortification  and  self-denial ; but  to  such  a no- 
tion, the  language  of  St.  Jerome,  from  wdiich 
it  is  deduced,  does  not  give  any  countenance. 
From  this  state  of  poverty  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  he  was  relieved,  when  invited  by 
the  emperor  Constantine  into  Gaul,  and  ap- 
pointed Latin  preceptor  to  his  son,  Crispus 
Caesar;  and,  when  that  prince  had  been  put  to 
death  by  his  father,  it  seems  probable  that 
much  notice  was  not  taken  of  him  afterwards, 
but  that,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  emperor,  he 
was  left,  without  a proper  provision,  to  struggle 
in  his  old  age  with  inconvenience  and  penury. 
We  do  not  know  any  thing  more  of  the  life  of 
Lactantius,  than  the  particulars  already  men- 
tioned, excepting  that  he  lived  to  a very  ad- 
vanced period,  and  that  he  never  pleaded  as  an 
advocate  at  the  bar.  With  respect  to  the  time 
of  his  leaving  Nicomedia,  or  of  his  coming  into 
Gaul,  or  of  his  death,  nothing  can  with  any 
certainty  be  now  determined. 

We  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers 
a summary  of  the  leading  opinions  of  this 
Christian  father.  He  often  speaks  of  the  na- 
ture and  design  of  the  Christian  revelation,  as 
suited  to  promote  the  general  good  of  all,  of 
every  age,  sex,  and  condition:  so  that  all  may 
attain  to  just  sentiments  of  God,  and  be  direct- 
ed and  assisted  in  the  way  of  holiness,  and  ob- 
tain everlasting  happiness.  And  he  asserts  it 
to  be  in  the  power  of  the  meanest  and  poorest 
of  men  to  attain  to  righteousness.  He  asserts 
the  freedom  of  man’s  will,  or,  his  power  to  do 
good  or  evil.  Fie  was  of  opinion,  that  another 
life,  or  a future  state  of  happiness  for  good 
men,  may  be  proved  by  reason.  Fie  did  not 
deny  the  eternity  of  hell-torments.  He  often 
asserts  the  great  value  of  repentance,  and  says, 
that  it  entirely  obliterates  the  iniquity,  or  guilt, 
of  him  who  had  sinned;  founding  his  argu- 
ments upon  the  supposition,  that  true  virtue 
alone  recommends  men  to  the  divine  accept- 
ance, and  that  God  desires  nothing  of  men, 
but  sincere  virtue,  or  true  holiness.  Of  the 
ends  and  views  of  Christ’s  coming,  and  parti- 
cularly of  his  death,  he  says,  that  Christ  was 
sent  to  teach  all  nations  under  heaven  the 
knowledge  and  worship  of  the  one  only  true 
God ; as  a master  of  virtue,  to  teach  the  doc- 
trine of  righteousness,  and  to  be  an  example  of 
it,  that  men  following  him  might  obtain  eternal 
life;  that  he  was  also  to  deliver  men  from  an 
excessive  fear  of  death,  and  enable  then*  to  en- 
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dure  It  with  courage  and  patience;  and  that  he 
lived  in  a mean  condition,  and  underwent  the 
ignominious  death  of  the  cross,  that  he  might 
be  a complete  example  of  virtue,  and  of  pa- 
tience under  sufferings,  and  that  he  might  more 
especially  encourage  such  as  are  poor  and  mean 
in  this  world.  He  says  nothing  of  Christ’s 
death,  according  to  the  creed  of  the  modern 
orthodox,  as  a propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sin, 
or  a satisfaction  made  to  divine  justice  for  the 
sins  of  the  human  race.  He,  likewise,  in  his 
Epistles,  according  to  Jerome,  denied  the  per- 
sonality of  the  Hoi*,  Ghost,  and,  in  others  of 
his  writings,  which  have  reached  modern  times, 
speaks  differently  from  the  sound  doctrine  of 
the  church  concerning  the  trinity,  and  several 
other  points.  Hence  he  has  been  characterised 
by  many  learned  moderns  as  a miserable  di- 
vine, who  had  very  little  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  doctrine.  Some  have  charged  him 
with  Manichaeism;  but  he  is  unanswerably  vin- 
dicated from  that  accusation  by  Lardner.  He 
entertained  the  common  notion  of  that  time, 
concerning  the  fall  of  many  of  the  angels;  and 
he  expected  a terrestrial  reign  of  Christ  for  a 
thousand  years  before  the  general  judgment, 
which  happy  period  he  thought  to  be  near,  and 
that  it  could  not  be  deferred  more  than  two 
hundred  years. 

Speaking  of  his  character  as  a writer,  Dupin 
says,  that  he  is  the  most  eloquent  of  all  the  ec- 
clesiastical authors  who  wrote  in  Latin.  His 
style  is  pure,  equal,  and  natural;  in  a word, 
it  is  extremely  like  Cicero’s;  and  he  justly  de- 
serves the  name  of  the  Christian  Cicero,  not 
only  for  the  clearness  and  purity  of  his  lan- 
guage, but  also  for  the  turn  of  his  phrase,  and 
his  manner  of  writing;  which  so  much  resem- 
bles that  of  Tully,  that  the  most  accurate  critics 
have  found  it  difficult  to  point  out  any  differ- 
ence between  them:  nay,  there  have  been 
some,  as  we  are  informed  by  Picus  Mirandula, 
who  have  not  hesitated  in  preferring  his  style 
to  Cicero’s.  Lardner  pronounces  him  to  have 
been  “ an  honour  and  ornament  to  the  Chris- 
tian profession  in  his  day;  who  employed  his 
fine  parts  and  extensive  learning  in  the  service 
of  religion,  without  worldly  views  of  any  kind. 
The  time  in  which  he  lived  secures  him  a kind 
of  veneration.  He  saw  the  quiet  and  peaceful 
state  of  the  church,  before  Dioclesian’s  perse- 
cution; he  was  also  witness  of  that  dreadful 
scene,  and  afterwards  saw  the  flourishing  con- 
dition of  Christians  under  Constantine.  His 
eminent  abilities  recommended  him  to  the 
esteem  of  two  great  emperors,- *of  different  reli- 
gions. His  uncommon  honesty  and  simplicity, 


and  earnest  zeal  for  the  Christian  religion,  and 
all  truth  in  general,  appear  in  his  works:  where 
also  his  learning  is  very  conspicuous.  But  wo 
had  seen  more  proofs  of  this,  if  his  Epistles, 
and  other  works  now  lost,  had  come  down  to 
us.  He  had,  as  it  seems,  a certain  vehemence 
and  impetuosity  of  natural  temper,  not  uncom- 
mon in  Africans,  which  upon  some  occasions 
hindered  his  considering  and  weighing  what 
might  be  said  on  both  sides  of  a question.  At 
the  same  time,  possibly,  we  are  indebted  to  that 
fire,  which  supported  him  in  the  fatigues  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge,  and  then  communicating  it 
to  others.”  His  principal  work  is  entitled, 
“ Institutionum  Libri  VII.,”  and  is  a noble 
production,  containing  a most  solid  and  spirited 
confutation  of  the  writings  of  two  heathens  of 
note,  who  published  pieces  against  the  Chris- 
tian religion  at  the  commencement  of  the  per- 
secution under  Dioclesian,  and  intended,  at  the 
same  time,  as  a general  answer  to  all  others, 
who  already  had,  or  might  afterwards  oppose 
the  Christian  doctrine.  Critics  have  widely 
differed  in  their  judgment  concerning  the  time 
of  writing  and  publishing  them  ; but  we  con- 
ceive that  the  weight  of  evidence  preponderates 
in  favour  of  the  opinion  of  Cave  and  Lardner, 
who  consider  them  to  have  been  composed,  for 
the  most  part  at  least,  under  the  persecution  of 
Dioclesian,  though  perhaps  they  were  not  pub- 
lished till  after  it  was  over.  Of  the  preceding 
we  have  also  an  abridgment,  entitled  “ Institu- 
tionum Epitome,”  inscribed  by  Lactantius  to 
his  brother  Pentadius.  This  was  imperfect 
at  the  beginning,  in  St.  Jerome’s  copy,  and 
was  so  in  those  which  reached  modern  times, 
till,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  learned  world,  a 
perfect,  or  nearly  perfect  copy  was  found  in  the 
library  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  at  Turin,  by  Dr. 
Christopher  Matthew  Pfaft',  and  published  by 
him  at  Paris,  in  1712.  A curious  account  of 
the  MS.  and  the  fortunate  discovery  of  it,  may 
be  read  in  the  preliminary  dissertation,  and  in 
M.  la  Roche’s  “ Memoirs  of  Literature.”  This 
abridgment  is  a useful  book,  containing  in  it 
some  things  not  to  be  found  in  the  Institutions 
themselves.  In  his  treatise  “ De  Ira  Dei,” 
which  is  particularly  commended  by  Jerome  as 
a learned  and  elegant  piece,  and  a complete 
treatise  upon  the  subject,  Lactantius  endeavours 
to  prove,  that  God  is  capable  of  apger,  as  well 
as  of  mercy  and  compassion ; and  in  his  trea- 
tise “ De  Opificio  Dei,”  he  establishes  the 
doctrine  of  God’s  providence,  by  demonstrating 
the  excellence  of  his  principal  work,  which  is 
man,  giving  an  elegant  description  of  the  parts 
of  the  human  body,  and  the  properties  or  fa- 
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culties  of  the  soul.  What  we  have  already 
noticed  are  the  only  work's  remaining,  which 
are  universally  allowed  to  be  the  genuine  pro- 
ductions of  Lactantius.  Respecting  the  well- 
known  book  “ De  Mortibus  Pevsecutorum,” 
the  learned  world  has  been  divided  in  opinion; 
one  party  maintaining  that  it  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  that  father,  and  the  other  that  it  carries 
strong  intrinsic  marks  of  having  been  written 
by  another  hand.  The  reader  may  find  a re- 
ference to  the  authors  on  both  sides  the  ques- 
tion in  Lardner.  Whether  it  be  genuine  or 
not,  it  is,  however,  a very  valuable  work,  con- 
taining a short  account  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
Christians  under  several  of  the  Roman  empe- 
rors, from  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ 
to  Dioclesian;  and  then  a particular  history  of 
the  persecution  raised  by  that  emperor,  and  the 
causes  and  springs  of  it;  as  likewise  the  miser- 
able deaths  of  the  chief  instruments  employed 
in  it.  This  piece  furnishes  us  with  several 
remarkable  facts,  which  are  recorded  no  where 
else.  It  is  a work  which  none  of  the  ancients 
after  the  time  of  Jerome  have  noticed  ; and  it 
was  first  published  by  Stephen  Baluze,  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  “Miscellanea,”  in  the 
year  1679.  Nothing  need  be  said  of  the 
poems  “ De  Phsenice,”  “De  Pascha,”  and  “ De 
Passione  Domini,”  which  are  joined  with  the 
works  of  Lactantius  in  most  editions,  but  are 
now  generally  allowed  to  be  spurious.  The 
editions  of  this  father’s  works  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  are  most  of  them  mentioned  by  Cave 
and  Dupin.  The  first  edition  was  published 
at  Rome,  in  1468,  in  folio,  by  Conrad  Lewen- 
heim  ; and  the  last,  which  is  the  most  correct, 
was  edited  at  Paris,  in  1748,  in  two  volumes 
quarto,  by  the  abbe  Lenglet.  Fabricii  Fib/. 
Eccl.  sub.  Hieron.  cap.  Ixxx.  Cave's  Hist.  Lit. 
vol.  I.  sub.  secc.  Arian.  Dupin.  Nbuv.  Diet. 
Hist.  Lardner  s Cred.  vol.  VII.  par.  ii.  ch.  6c. 
— M. 

LACYDES,  a Greek  philosopher  of  the 
middle  academy,  was  a native  of  Cyrene,  and 
the  disciple  of  Arcesilaus,  yvhom  he  also  suc- 
ceeded in  the  academic  chair.  He  was  very 
poor  in  his  youth;  but,  notwithstanding  his 
humble  circumstances,  he  acquired  great  repu- 
tation by  his  intense  application  to  his  studies, 
his  graceful  manner  of  speaking,  and  entertain- 
ing conversation.  At  the  death  of  Arcesilaus, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  hundred  and  thirty- 
fourth  Olympiad,  he  succeeded  to  his  office, 
and  adhered  to  his  doctrines  without  making 
any  innovation  in  them.  He  taught  in  a new 
school,  which,  however,  was  within  the  limits 
of  the  academic  grove.  This  was  a garden 


which  Attalus  king  of  Pergamus  had  caused  to 
be  made,  and  presented  to  him,  which  was  af- 
terwards known  by  the  name  of  the  Lacydean 
garden.  That  prince,  who  was  a lover  of  phi- 
losophy, entertained  a high  esteem  for  Lacydes, 
and  sent  him  an  invitation  to  come  to  his 
court ; to  which  he  answered,  that  the  por- 
traits of  kings  should  be  viewed  at  a distance. 
After  teaching  philosophy  twenty-six  years,  he 
resigned  the  employment  to  his  disciples  Tele- 
cles  and  Evander,  in  the  second  year  of  the 
hundred  and  forty-first  Olympiad.  He  had  a 
goose,  which  was  so  much  attached  to  him, 
that  it  followed  him  wherever  he  went,  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day;  and  when  the  animal 
died,  our  philosopher,  not  greatly  to  the  credit 
of  his  wisdom,  solemnised  its  funeral  obsequies 
with  as  much  magnificence  as  if  it  had  been 
his  son  or  brother.  The  cause  of  his  death, 
which  may  be  attributed  to  himself,  was  still 
more  unworthy  of  him : for  he  fell  the  victim 
of  a paralytic  attack,  which  was  brought  on 
him  by  an  indulgence  to  excessive  drinking, 
about  the  year  215,  B.  C.  Diog.  Laert.  lib. 
iv.  Bayle.  Stanley's  Hist.  Phil.  par.  v.  En- 
field' s Hist.  Phil.  vol.  I.  b.  ii.  ch.  viii.  sect.  2. — M. 

LADISLAUS  I.  king  of  Hungary,  son  of 
Bela  I , was  born  in  1041.  He  was  a very  mar- 
tial prince,  and  joined  his  brother  Geysa  in  a 
war  against  Solomon  the  son  of  Andrew,  whom 
he  was  greatly  instrumental  in  defeating  at  the 
bloody  battle  which  deprived  him  of  his  crown, 
and  placed  it  upon  the  head  of  Geysa.  On  the 
death  of  the  latter  in  107S,  Ladislaus  was  cho- 
sen by  the  states  to  succeed  him,  but  would  not 
wear  the  crown  till  Solomon  had  abdicated  the 
throne.  He  defeated  the  rebellious  Wala- 
chians, and  annexed  to  his  dominions  Dalmatia 
and  Croatia,  through  the  gift  of  his  sister,  who 
was  widow  of  the  last  king  of  Dalmatia.  He 
expelled,  with  great  slaughter,  the  Chuni,  or 
Huns,  who  had  invaded  his  kingdom,  and  kill- 
ed their  king  with  his  own  hand.  He  was  suc- 
cessful against  the  Russians  and  Poles,  and 
obliged  both  nations  to  sue  for  peace.  Having 
thus  rendered  his  dominions  secure  on  all  sides, 
he  studied  to  make  them  flourish  by  the  arts  of 
peace;  built  churches,  encouraged  commerce, 
and  published  an  improved  code  of  laws.  He 
had  made  great  preparations  for  joining  the  first 
crusade,  when,  in  an  expedition  into  Bohemia, 
he  was  attacked  with  a disease  which  carried 
him  off  in  1095,  a^ter  a glorious  reign  of  seven- 
teen years.  His  obedience  to  the  papal  see 
procured  him  the  honour  of  canonization  from 
pope  Celestine  III.  Mod.  U /livers.  Hist.  Sa- 
cy  Hist,  de  Hongrie. — A. 
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LADISLAUS  III.  king  of  Hungary,  sur- 
named  the  Chun , came  to  the  throne  in  1272, 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  Stephen  IV. 
Soon  after  his  accession,  in  conjunction  with 
the  emperor  Rodolph,  he  defeated  the  Bohe- 
mian king  Othogar,  who  lost  his  life  in  the 
action.  Returning  victorious  to  his  country, 
he  gave  himself  up  to  voluptuousness,  and  re- 
pudiated his  lawful  wife,  in  order  to  indulge  in 
debauchery  with  some  women  of  the  Tartar 
nation  of  Cumans.  He  oppressed  his  nobles, 
and  plundered  the  churches  and  monasteries; 
and  paying  no  regard  to  the  admonitions  of  a 
legate  sent  from  Rome  to  reclaim  him,  was 
excommunicated  by  him.  Meantime  his  neg- 
lect of  the  government,  and  the  disaffection  of 
his  subjects,  invited  the  incursions  of  the  Tar- 
tars, by  whom  Hungary  was  so  desolated,  that 
for  want  of  beasts,  men,  and  even  the  nobles 
themselves,  were  obliged  to  draw  the  plow. 
This  circumstance  has  been  transmitted  to 
posterity  in  the  proverbial  phrase  of  “the 
plows  of  Ladislaus.”  At  length,  continuing  to 
give  his  confidence  to  the  Cumans,  he  was 
assassinated  by  them  in  his  tent  in  the  year 
1290.  Mod.  Univ.  Hist.  Sacy  Hist,  de  Hon- 
grie. — A. 

LADISLAUS  IV.  king  of  Hungary,  also 
king  of  Poland,  under  the  title  of  Uladislaus 
V.,  was  the  son  of  Jagello,  or  Uladislaus  IV., 
whom  he  succeeded  on  the  Polish  throne  in 
1435,  being  then  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  age. 
He  early  displayed  a martial  disposition,  and 
was  about  to  head  an  army  against  sultan  Amu- 
rath,  when,  through  the  influence  of  John 
Corvin,  surnamed  Huniades  (see  his  article), 
he  was  elected  king  of  Hungary  in  1440,  to 
the  prejudice  of  young  Ladislaus,  the  infant 
son  of  the  late  Albert  and  Elizabeth.  The 
Polish  king  accepted  his.  new  dignity,  and  en- 
tered Hungary  at  the  head  of  an  army.  As 
the  famous  crown  of  St.  Stephen  was  in  pos- 
session of  Elizabeth,  he  was  crowned  with  a 
diadem  taken  from  the  chest  containing  the 
relics  of  that  sainted  monarch.  A civil  war 
between  the  two  parties  was  at  length  concluded 
by  an  agreement,  confirming  the  throne  of 
Hungary  to  the  Polish  Ladislaus  during  the 
minority  of  his  competitor;  and  the  nation 
unanimously  turned  its  arms  against  the  Turks. 
The  repeated  successes  of  Pluniades  induced 
Amurath  to  make  proposals  for  peace,  which 
was  concluded,  on  favourable  terms  for  Ladis- 
laus, in  1444.  This  treaty  gave  great  offence 
to  the  other  Christian  powers ; and  the  pope 
sent  into  Hungary  his  legate,  cardinal  Julian 
Cesarini,  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  Ladis- 
vol.  vj. 


laus  to  violate  the  solemn  oaths  he  had  taken 
for  its  observance,  and  to  renew  the  war.  He 
was,  unfortunately,  successful  in  his  argu- 
ments. Ladislaus,  thinking  Amurath  fully  oc- 
cupied with  a rebellion  in  Asia,  marched  into 
Bulgaria,  and  encamped  at  Varna.  He  was 
there  met  by  the  sultan,  and  a very  bloody  bat- 
tle ensued,  on  November  n,  1444,  in  which 
Ladislaus,  borne  by  his  impetuosity  into  the 
midst  of  the  enemy,  was  slain,  and  his  death 
occasioned  the  complete  rout  of  his  army  with 
terrible  carnage.  Mod.  JJnivers.  Hist.  Sacy 
Hist,  de  Hongrie. — A. 

LADISLAUS  V.  king  of  Hungary,  the 
posthumous  son  of  Albert  of  Austria  and  Eli- 
zabeth of  Hungary,  born  in  1440,  was  bring- 
ing up  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Frederic  III. 
his  uncle,  when  at  the  death  of  Ladislaus  IV. 
he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Hungary,  being 
then  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  age.  The  Hunga- 
rians sent  to  demand  their  prince,  who  was 
also  by  inheritance  king  of  Bohemia,  and  duke 
of  Austria;  but  it  was  not  till  1452  that  they 
obtained  his  restitution.  It  was  agreed  that 
during  his  minority  Hungary  should  be  govern- 
ed by  John  Corvin,  son  of  Huniades;  Bohemia 
by  George  Podiebrad;  and  Austria  by  Ulric, 
count  of  Ciley,  the  young  king’s  uncle,  who 
was  to  have  the  guardianship  of  his  person. 
The  count  endeavoured  to  supplant  John  Cor- 
vin, but  in  vain,  and  he  obtained  great  honour 
by  his  defeat  of  the  Turks  before  Belgrade. 
At  the  death  of  John,  the  government  was 
transferred  to  his  son  Ladislaus,  to  the  great 
mortification  of  the  count  of  Ciley,  who  en- 
deavoured to  procure  his  assassination;  but  he 
was  himself  killed  at  Belgrade  by  the  friends 
of  that  family.  The  young  king  was  greatly 
incensed  at  the  death  of  his  uncle,  but  found  it 
necessary  to  give  a pardon  to  the  sons  of  Cor- 
vin, which  he  confirmed  by  an  oath  over  the 
holy  sacrament.  On  returning  to  Buda,  how- 
ever, he  caused  Ladislaus  and  his  brother  Mat- 
thias to  be  apprehended,  and  the  former  to  be 
publicly  executed.  He  soon  after  went  to 
Prague,  in  order  to  celebrate  his  nuptials  with 
Magdalen  of  France,  daughter  to  Charles  VII. ; 
but  in  the  midst  of  the  festivities,  he  was  car- 
ried off  by  a sudden  disease,  not  without  sus- 
picion of  poison,  in  1457,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen. Mod.  Univ.  Hist.  Sacy  Hist,  de  Hon- 
grie.— A. 

LADISLAUS  VI.  king  of  Hungary,  was 
the  son  of  Casimir  IV.  king  of  Poland.  In 
1470  he  was  chosen  king  of  Bohemia,  and  was 
soon  involved  in  a war  with  Matthias  king  of 
Hungary,  which  wras  terminated  by  a peace  ia 
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1475.  At  the  death  of  Matthias  in  1490,  La- 
dislaus  was  elected  to  succeed  him,  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  the  widow-queen, 
Beatrice,  whom  he  promised  to  marry.  PJe 
had  to  make  his  way  to  the  crown  against  the 
hostile  opposition  of  his  competitors,  one  of 
whom  was  his  own  brother,  anil  at  length  was 
quietly  seated.  He  broke  his  word  with  Bea- 
trice, under  pretext-of  her  sterility,  and  married 
Anne,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Candale.  His 
disposition  was  pacific  and  indolent,  little  fitted 
to  contend  with  the  disorders,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, which  harassed  his  kingdom ; and 
from  his  bulk  and  inactivity  he  acquired  from 
his  subjects  the  appellation  of  ox.  The  Turks 
having  threatened  Hungary,  Ladislaus  wished 
to  avert  the  danger  by  a treaty,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  the  fanatic  archbishop  of  Strigonia, 
who  preached  up  a crusade,  and  collected  a 
large  body  of  peasants.  These  turned  their 
arms  against  their  own  nobles,  and  committed 
enormous  excesses,  which  were  quelled  by  the 
count  of  Scepus  with  equal  cruelty.  Ladis- 
laus, though  not  warlike,  was  by  no  means  in- 
attentive to  his  regal  duties,  and  employed  much 
time  in  collecting  all  the  Hungarian  laws  and 
the  decrees  of  the  kings  into  one  body,  which 
has  ever  since  formed  the  base  of  the  consti- 
tution and  jurisprudence  of  the  country.  He 
died  in  1516,  after  a reign  of  twenty-five  years 
over  Hungary.  Mod.  tjniv.  Hist.  Sacy  Hist, 
(le  Hongrie. — A. 

LADISLAUS  kings  of  Poland.  See  Ula- 

DISLAUS. 

LADVOCAT,  John-Baptist,  a man  of 
letters,  born  in  1709,  was  son  of  the  subde- 
legate of  Vaucouleurs,  in  the  diocese  of  Toul. 
He  studied  first  under  the  Jesuits  at  Pont-a- 
Mousson,  and  afterwards  at  the  Sorbonne,  of 
which  society  he  was  admitted  a member. 
Tor  some  time  he  occupied  the  cure  of  Dom- 
remi,  the  birth-place  of  Joan  of  Arc  ; but  in 
1740  he  was  called  by  the  Sorbonne  to  fill  one 
of  its  royal  professorships,  and  in  1742  was 
made  librarian.  In  1751  he  was  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  Hebrew  founded  in  the  Sorbonne 
by  the  pious  duke  of  Orleans,  which  station  he 
held  till  his  death  in  1765.  M.  Ladvocat  was 
a person  of  a highly  estimable  character,  mild, 
humane,  and  undisguised.  As  a writer  he  is 
chiefly  known  by  his  “ Dictionnaire  Geogra- 
phique  portatif,”  8vo.  frequently  reprinted; 
and  his  “ Dictionnaire  Historique  portatif,” 
two  vols.  8vo.  an  useful  compendium  of  bio- 
graphy, of  which  several  editions  have  been 
given  with,  successive  improvements.  He  also 
published  a “ Hebrew  Grammar,”  for  the  use 


of  his  pupils;  and  after  his  death  appeared 
several  theological  tracts  of  his  composition. 
Nouv.  Diet  Hist. — A. 

LADVOCAT,  Lewis  Francis,  a French 
counsellor  and  philosophical  writer,  was  born 
at  Paris,  in  the  year  1644.  He  was  admitted 
counsellor  to  the  king,  appointed  master  in 
ordinary  in  the  chamber  of  accounts,  in  1671, 
and  died  dean  of  that  chamber,  in  1735,  in 
the  ninety-first  year  of  his  age.  He  was  an 
able  magistrate,  who  had  successfully  culti- 
vated literature,  and  was  well  conversant  with 
philosophy.  He  was  the  author  of  “ Dia- 
logues relating  to  a new  System  of  moral  and 
natural  Philosophy,  or,'  a Search  after  Happi- 
ness, under  the  Guidance  of  the  Light  of  Na- 
ture,” 1722,  i2mo.;  which  Dupin  speaks  of 
as  a well-written  production,  abounding  in 
solid  reflections,  and  just,  well-connected  rea- 
sonings. The  authors  of  the  “ Memoires  de 
Trevoux,”  when  giving  an  analysis  of  them, 
in  one  of  their  numbers  for  that  year,  brought 
forwards  a variety  of  objections  against  this 
work.  To  these  the  author  replied  in  1728, 
by  publishing  “ A New  System  of  Philosophy, 
founded  on  the  indisputable  Nature  of  Things, 
compared  with  the  Opinions  of  the  ancient 
Philosophers  relating  to  the  first  Principles  of 
Nature,  &c.;  to  which  is  added  a Treatise  011 
the  Nature  of  the  Soul,  and  the  Existence  of 
God,  &c.”  in  two  vols.  i2mo.  Mortri.  Nouv . 
Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LiELIUS,  Caius,  a noble  Roman,  the  in- 
timate friend  of  the  first  Scipio  Africanus,  ac- 
companied that  general  as  commander  of  his 
fleet  into  Spain,  and  was  instrumental  in  the 
taking  of  New  Carthage.  After  Spain  was 
reduced  under  the  Roman  dominion,  Laelius 
was  sent  by  Scipio  to  treat  with  Syphax,  and 
was  afterwards  employed  to  ravage  the  coast  of 
Africa.  In  conjunction  with  Massinissa  he 
defeated  Syphax,  and  brought  him  prisoner  to 
Rome.  At  the  battle  of  Zama  he  commanded 
the  Italian  horse,  and  had  a great  share  in  the 
success  of  the  day.  He  was  made  consul  in 
190  B.  C.  Livy.  Uni  vers  . Hist. — A. 

LiELIUS,  Caius,  surnamed  the  Wise,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  equally  distinguished  with  the  former  by 
his  friendship  with  the  second  Scipio  Africanus. 
He  was  likewise  an  eminent  orator,  and  a cul- 
tivator of  polite  literature,  having  been  a disci- 
ple of  Diogenes  the  Stoic,  and  of  Panaetius. 
Fie  signalized  his  courage  in  the  war  against 
Viriathus  in  Spain,  but  was  chiefly  known  by 
his  civil  honours.  Flis  oratory  is  by  Cicero  de- 
scribed as  of  the  mild  and  elegant  kind,  to 
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which  his  temper  of  mind  was  adapted;  for  he 
is  said  never  on  any  occasion  to  have  displayed 
a change  of  countenance.  His  surname,  ac- 
cording to  Cicero,  was  derived  from  the  philo- 
sophic temperance  of  his  mode  of  living;  but 
Plutarch  ascribes  it  to  the  prudence  with 
which  he  dropped  a project  for  improving  the 
Condition  of  the  plebeians,  when  he  found  that 
it  would  meet  with  a violent  opposition.  He 
was  a member  of  the  college  of  augurs,  and 
pronounced  one  of  his  most  famous  orations  in 
that  capacity.  He  attained  the  consulship  in 
the  year  B.  C.  140.  When  his  friend  Scipio 
quitted  all  concern  ’in  public  affairs,  Laelius  ac- 
companied him  to  his  country  retreat  of  Liter  - 
num,  where  these  two  great  men  were  not 
ashamed,  according  to  Cicero’s  expression,  to 
grow  boys  again,  and  divert  themselves  with 
throwing  pebbles  on  the  sea  shore.  That 
writer  has  immortalized  their  connexion  by 
making  it  the  base  of  his  dialogue  on  friend- 
ship, in  which  laelius  appears  as  the  chief 
speaker.  He  passed  a long  life  in  conjugal 
union  with  a single  wife,  in  w'hom  was  cen- 
tered all  his  attachment  to  the  sex.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  had  a share  in  the  composition, 
or,  at  least,  the  correction,  of  Terence’s  co- 
medies. Cicero  de  Oratore  & Clar.  Orat.  Ufc. 
Plutarch.  Vos  i n Poet.  Lat. — A. 

LAER,  Peter  van,  commonly  knowm  un- 
der the  name  of  Bamboccio,  an  eminent 
painter,  was  born  in  1613  at  Laer,  or  Laar,  a 
village  near  Naerden,  in  the  province  of  Hol- 
land. He  displayed  from  infancy  a strong 
passion  for  design,  and  at  an  early  age  went  to 
Rome  for  improvement,  in  which  capital  he 
resided  sixteen  years,  so  that  some  regard  him 
rather  as  an  Italian  than  a Dutch  artist.  To 
this  his  Italian  nickname  of  Bamboccio  has  con- 
tributed, which  was  given  him  on  account  of 
the  extraordinary  proportion  of  his  limbs, 
which  made  him  look  like  an  overgrown  child. 
He  overcame  this  ridicule,  however,  by  his  pro- 
fessional excellence,  and  also  by  the  agreeable 
and  pleasant  cast  of  his  conversation  and  man- 
ners. As  a painter  he  is  reckoned  to  have 
possessed  great  truth  and  delicacy  of  pencil, 
an  admirable  transparent  tone  of  colouring, 
a judicious  ordonnance,  and  much  fertility  of 
invention.  Objects  impressed  themselves  so 
strongly  upon  his  imagination,  that  he  never 
forgot  them,  but  could  at  pleasure  delineate 
them  from  memory  with  great  exactness. 
He  painted  in  small  size,  and  his  subjects  were 
always  taken  from  common  life;  3UCh  as  rural 
scenes,  inn  doors,  farriers’  shops,  conversations, 
and  cattle.  He  left  Italy  in  2 63 1>,  and  came 


first  to  Amsterdam,  and  then  to  Haerlem, 
where  his  works  were  for  a time  much  sought 
after;  but  the  high  price  he  set  upon  them, 
and  the  rivalry  of  Wouvermans,  lessened  his 
employment,  and  his  svant  of  economy  reduced 
him  to  indigence.  At  the  age  ot  sixty  he  had 
the  farther  affliction  of  a severe  asthmatic  com- 
plaint, which  entirely  destroyed  his  gaiety,  and 
depressed  his  spirits  to  such  a degree  as  to  ren- 
der life  insupportable.  It  is  said  that  he  put  a 
period  to  it  by  throwing  'himself  into  a well, 
at  Haerlem,  in  1675.  The  works  of  Bamboc- 
cio are  found  in  various  cabinets,  and  bear  a 
high  value.  Several  of  his  designs  have  been 
engraved,  and  he  himself  engraved  two  sets 
of  plates  of  rural  scenes  with  horses.  D' Ar~ 
genville  Vies  des  Peititres.  Pilhngtons  Diet. 
—A. 

LAET,  John  de,  a copious  writer  in  geo- 
graphy and  civil  history,  was  a native  of  Ant- 
werp. Scarcely  any  thing  is  known  of  his  life, 
but  the  title  is  given  him  of  director  of  the  East 
India  company.  He  was  intimate  with  Sau- 
maise,  and  was  conversant  with  a variety  of 
languages.  He  died  at  Antwerp  in  1649.  Of 
the  works  which  he  composed,  or  edited,  the 
following  are  the  principal.  “ Hispania 
“ Gallia “ De  principibus  Italic  tractatus 
varii:”  “Belgii  confcederati  respublica:”  “Tur- 
cici  imperii  status:”  “Persia:”  “ De  imperio 
magni  Mogolis:”  “ Portugallia:”  “ Respubli- 
ca  Polonite,  Lithuania;,  Prussise,  & Livonix.” 
All  these  small  volumes,  describing  the  geogra- 
phy, government,  manners,  productions,  &ic. 
of  the  several  countries  treated  of,  though  not 
extremely  accurate  in  their  information,  were 
well  received,  chiefly  from  their  portable  size, 
and  the  beauty  of  Elzevir’s  types,  and  are  still 
sought  after,  under  the  name  of  the  Respublica. 
A more  considerable  work  was  his  “ Novus 
Orbis,  seu  descriptio  India;  occidentalis,”  fol. 
Leyd.  1633,  which  he  also  translated  into 
French,  and  published  in  1640:  it  likewise  ap- 
peared in  Flemish.  T his  account  of  America, 
though  not  always  exact,  has  been  much  used 
by  later  geographers.  It  involved  him  in  a 
controversy  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Ame- 
ricans with  Grotius,  who  treated  him  with  little 
respect.  De  Laet  edited  “ Piso’s  and  Marc- 
grave’s  Account  of  Brazil,”  with  additions; 
and  gave  a complete  edition  of  “Vitruvius,” 
with  the  notes  of  various  critics,  and  the  trea- 
tises of  various  other  authors  on  architectural 
subjects,  in  folio,  Attist.  1649.  Moreri.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist. — A. 

LAFITAU,  Joseph-Francis,  born  at  Bour- 
deaux,  entered  into  the  society  of  Jesuits,  and 
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was  employed  as  a missionary  among  the  North 
American  savages.  On  his  return  lie  publish- 
ed a work  entitled  “ Les  Meurs  des  Sauvages 
Americains  compares  aux  meurs  des  premiers 
terns,”  twovols.  quarto,  1723,  which  is  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  most  exact  accounts  that  have 
been  given  to  the  public  of  the  manners  of  the 
aboriginal  tribes  in  the  new  world;  and  his  com- 
parison with  the  people  of  antiquity  is  inge- 
nious, and  supported  with  much  learning.  He 
wrote  also  a “ History  of  the  Discoveries  of  the 
Portuguese  in  the  New  World,”  two  vols.  4to. 
1733,  and  four  vols.  i2mo.  1734,  which  is 
esteemed;  and  some  “Remarks  upon  Gin- 
seng,” i2mo.  1728.  This  author  died  about 
1740.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

LAFITAU,  Peter-Francis,  a French  pre- 
late in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  author  of 
various  works,  was  the  son  of  a wine -cooper  at 
Bourdeaux,  where' he  was  born  in  the  year 
1685.  When  very  young  he  was  admitted 
among  the  Jesuits,  and  exhibited  proofs  of  ge- 
nius and  talents,  which  were  judiciously  che- 
rished by  his  superiors.  The  first  line  in  which 
he  distinguished  himself  was  that  of  pulpit 
eloquence,  which  he  practised  a considerable 
time  with  very  high  reputation.  Afterwards 
he  was  deputed  to  Rome,  to  negociate  on  the 
subject  of  the  disputes  in  France  relative  to  the 
bull  Unigemtus ; where  his  address  and  lively 
conversation  rendered  him  a great  favourite 
with  pope  Clement  IX.  He  did  not  neglect 
the  opportunity  which  this  circumstance  afford- 
ed him  to  push  his  fortune;  and,  after  quitting 
the  society  of  Jesus,  obtained  from  his  holiness 
the  bishopric  of  Sisteron,  in  Provence.  Over 
this  diocese  he  presided,  discharging  his  episco- 
pal duties  in  the  most  faithful  and  exemplary 
manner  till  his  death,  which  took  place  at  the 
castle  of  Lurs,  in  1764,  when  he  was  about 
seventy-nine  years  of  age.  He  was  through 
life  a zealous  enemy  to  Jansenism,  which  he 
assailed  more  with  the  weapons  of  ridicule 
than  of  serious  argument  or  learning.  He  was 
the  author  of  “ A History  of  the  Constitution 
Unigemtus ,”  in  two  vols.  l2mo.;  “The  Hi- 
story of  Clement  IX.”  in  two  vols.  i2mo.; 
“Sermons,”  in  four  vols.  i2mo.;  and  several 
devotional  and  practical  treatises,  the  titles  of 
which  are  inserted  in  the  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 
— M. 

LAGNY,  Thomas  Fantet  de,  a very  emi- 
nent French  mathematician,  was  born  at  Lyons, 
in  the  year  1660.  He  was  designed  by  his 
father  for  the  bar,  and  was  sent  to  pursue  his 
studies  in  the  college  of  the  Trinity  at  Lyons, 
and  afterwards  in  the  university  of  Thoulouse. 
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But  having  met  accidentally  with  Fournier's 
Euclid,  and  Pelletier’s  algebra,  his  genius  for 
the  mathematics  was  developed,  and  from  that 
time  he  gave  himself  up  wholly  to  the  pursuit 
of  his  favourite  science.  He  came  to  Paris  in 
the  year  1686,  and  was  soon  afterwards  ap- 
pointed tutor  to  the  duke  de  Noailles.  In  1691 
he  published  “ A general  and  brief  Method  of 
extracting  Roots;”  of  which,  in  the  following 
year,  he  printed  an  enlarged  and  improved 
edition,  entitled,  “ New  and  concise  Methods 
for  the  Extraction  and  Approximation  of 
Roots,”  & c.  quarto.  This  work  at  once  es- 
tablished his  fame  in  the  mathematical  world, 
and  shewed  him  to  be  worthy  of  the  honour 
which  he  received  in  1695,  when  he  was  nomi- 
nated an  associate  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  In  1697  he  published  his  “New 
Elements  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  or,  Intro- 
duction to  the  Mathematics,”  i2mo. ; and  in 
the  same  year,  the  abbe  Bignon,  protector-ge- 
neral of  letters,  procured  him  the  appointment 
of  professor  royal  of  hydrography  at  Rochfort. 
In  that  situation  he  spent  sixteen  years,  to  the 
great  benefit  of  the  royal  marine  establishment, 
and  zealously  applied  his  scientific  knowledge 
to  the  improvement  of  navigation.  In  1699, 
upon  the  renewal  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
he  was  named  associate  geometrician.  In  the 
year  1715,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  then  regent  of 
France,  recalled  him  to  Paris,  and  made  him 
sub-director  of  the  general  bank,  in  which  he 
lost  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune  by  the  fail- 
ure of  that  establishment.  During  the  same 
year  he  was  appointed  a pensioner  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences ; and  soon  afterwards  obtain- 
ed the  place  of  sub-librarian  to  the  king,  for 
philosophical  and  mathematical  books.  In  1724 
he  was  chosen  sub-director  of  the  Academy, 
and  was  gratilied  by  the  regent  with  a pension 
of  two  thousand  livres;  and  in  the  following 
year  he  was  elected  director  of  the  academy. 
He  died  on  the  12th  of  April,  1734,  about  the 
age  of  seventy-four.  In  the  last  moments  of 
his  life,  and  when  he  no  longer  knew  the  per- 
sons who  surrounded  his  bed,  one  of  them, 
through  curiosity,  asked  him,  “ What  is  the 
square  of  twelve?”  to  which  he  immediately 
replied,  and  without  seeming  to  know  that  lie 
gave  any  answer,  “ a hundred  and  forty-four.” 
He  particularly  excelled  in  arithmetic,  algebra, 
and  geometry,  in  which  he  made  many  improve- 
ments and  discoveries.  Fie,  as  well  as  Leib- 
nitz, invented  a binary  arithmetic,  in  which 
only  two  figures  are  concerned.  Fie  render- 
ed much  easier  the  resolution  o£-algebraic  equa- 
tions, especially  the  irreducible  case  in  cubic 
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equations;  and  the  numeral  resolution  of  the 
higher  powers,  by  means  of  short  approximat- 
ing theorems.  He  delivered  the  measures  of 
angles  in  a new  science,  called  Goniometry ; in 
which  he  measured  angles  by  a pair  of  com- 
passes, without  scales,  or  tables,  with  great  ex- 
actness; and  thus  gave  a new  appearance  to 
trigonometry.  Cyclometry , or  the  measure  of 
the  circle,  was  also  an  object  of  his  attention; 
and  he  calculated,  by  means  of  infinite  series, 
the  ratio  of  the  circumference  of  a circle  to  its 
diameter,  to  120  places  of  figures.  He  gave  a 
general  theorem  for  the  tangents  of  multiple 
arcs;  and  he  was  the  author  of  many  other 
curious  or  useful  improvements,  which  are 
found  in  the  great  multitude  of  his  papers,  that 
are  printed  in  the  different  volumes  of  the 
memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences;  namely, 
almost  in  every  volume  from  the  year  1699  to 
1729.  Besides  the  articles  already  mentioned, 
he  published,  in  a separate  form,  a treatise  “On 
the  Cubature  of  the  Sphere,”  1702,  i2mo.  As 
for  the  “ General  Analysis,  containing  New 
Methods  of  resolving  Problems  of  every  Kind,” 
&c.  published  in  1733,  quarto,  under  the  name 
of  de  Lagny,  by  M.  Richer,  a very  able  mathe- 
matician, it  is  said  to  be  the  undoubted  pro- 
duction of  the  editor,  who  was  assisted  by  the 
papers  of  his  friend  M.  de  Lagny,  of  which  he 
was  allowed  the  free  use.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.  Hutton’s  Math.  Diet. — M. 

LAINEZ,  or  LAYNEZ,  James,  a Spanish 
jesuit,  and  the  first  general  of  the  order  after 
the  death  of  the  founder,  was  born  in  the  year 
1512.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of 
Alcala,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  doctor;  and  afterwards  he  removed  to  Paris, 
to  study  divinity.  Here  he  associated  with 
Loyola,  and  was  one  of  the  seven  who  bound 
themselves  by  a vow  at  Mont-Martre,  to  erect 
the  new  community.  According  to  some 
writers,  he  had  the  principal  hand  in  drawing 
up  the  constitutions  for  their  government. 
Upon  the  death  of  Loyola  in  1556,  he  suc- 
ceeded him  as  superior  of  the  society;  but  was 
not  formally  elected  general,  till  two  years  af- 
terwards. He  now  directed  his  views  to  ex- 
tend the  power  belonging  to  his  office,  and  by 
his  policy  and  address  raised  it  to  an  enormous 
pitch.  His  first  measure  was  to  obtain  a de- 
cree, that  the  office  of  general  should  not  be 
temporary,  but  permanent  in  the  person  who 
should  be  elected  to  it;  in  which  he  succeeded, 
notwithstanding  that  pope  Paul  IV.  was  not 
unaware  of  the  dangerous  consequences  that 
might  spring  from  such  an  establishment. 
His  next  step  was  to  secure  to  the  general  the 


right  of  entering  into  all  kinds  of  engagements, 
without  submitting  them  to  the  deliberation  of 
the  community;  to  give  authority  and  authen- 
ticity to  the  commentaries  and  declaration  re- 
lating to  the  constitutions;  to  make  new  con- 
stitutions, and  to  change  and  interpret  the  old 
ones;  and  also  to  establish  prisons  for  refrac- 
tory and  disobedient  members.  To  these  no 
less  than  monarchical  prerogatives,  he  procured 
the  submission  of  the  order,  at  the  first  con- 
gregation which  was  held  after  the  death  of 
Loyola;  and  may  therefore  be  considered  as 
the  real  founder  of  that  system  of  worldly  po- 
licy, by  which  the  Jesuits  afterwards  acquired 
such  astonishing  influence  in  every  part  of  the 
globe.  He  assisted  at  the  council  of  Trent, 
in  the  character  of  divine  to  the  papal  see, 
under  the  pontificates  of  Paul  III.,  Julius  III., 
and  Pius  IV.;  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
knowledge  of  business,  by  his  genius,  and  above 
all,  by  his  zeal  for  the  pretensions  of  the  papacy. 
In  the  twenty-third  session,  held  in  1563,  he 
maintained  the  bold  positions,  “ that  the  hie- 
rarchy was  concentered  in  the  person  of  the 
pope;  that  the  bishops  possessed  neither  juris- 
diction nor  power,  which  they  did  not  hold 
under  him;  that  Jesus  Christ  had  delegated  his 
authority  to  St.  Peter,  from  whom  the  other 
apostles  had  received  their  commissions;  that 
the  tribunal  of  the  pope  on  earth  is  equally  ex- 
tensive and  paramount  with  that  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  heaven,”  &c.  In  the  year  1561,  he  went 
to  France,  in  the  suite  of  cardinal  de  Ferrara, 
the  legate  of  pope  Pius  IV.,  and  attended  the 
conference  at  Poissi,  where  he  disputed  with 
Beza  and  Peter  Martyr.  In  the  commence- 
ment of  a discourse  which  he  pronounced  on 
this  occasion,  he  addressed  himself  to  queen 
Catharine  de  Medicis,  and  took  the  freedom  of 
telling  her,  that  a woman  had  no  business  to 
appoint  conferences  for  religious  discussions, 
and  that  she  had  usurped  the  right  of  the  pope. 
After  his  return  to  Rome,  he  refused  a cardi- 
nal’s hat,  which  pope  Paul  IV.  offered  him, 
and  died  in  1565,  about  the  age  of  fifty-three. 
He  was  the  author  of  some  theological  .and 
moral  treatises.  Moreri . Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

— M. 

LAIRESSE,  Gerard,  an  eminent  painter, 
was  born  at  Liege,  in  1640.  His  father,  who 
was  a painter,  gave  him  instructions  in  his  art, 
and  he  was  also  a disciple  of  Bartolet,  whom  he 
closely  imitated.  From  him,  and  from  the 
works  of  Testa  and  Nicholas  Poussin,  he  de- 
rived that  taste  for  the  antique  which  appears 
extraordinary  in  one  who  never  visited  Italy. 
He  began  to  paint  portraits  at  the  age  of  £f~ 
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teen,  and  also  made  himself  known  by  some 
history  pieces.  The  money  he  pained  was 
squandered  in  idle  expence  ; for  although  re- 
markably ugly,  he  was  fond  of  dress,  and  as- 
pired to  please  the  fair  sex.  He  married,  and 
settled  at  Utrecht;  where  he  was  reduced  to 
very  distressed  circumstances.  A picture 
which  he  offered  to  sale  for  present  support 
made  him  known  to  a Dutch  picture-merchant, 
who  invited  him  to  Amsterdam.  On  coming 
thither,  a canvas  was  presented  to  him  for 
proof  of  his  abilities;  and  before  sitting  down 
he  surprised  the  by-standers  by  drawing  out  a 
violin,  and  playing  a tune:  he  then  made  a 
sketch  of  a nativity,  with  several  figures ; re- 
sumed his  violin,  and  finished  his  picture  the 
same  day.  This  anecdote  suffices  to  give  an 
idea  of  his  singularities,  and  of  that  astonishing 
facility  of  invention  and  quickness  of  hand 
for  which  he  was  remarkable.  Of  the  latter 
he  once  gave  an  extraordinary  proof,  by  finish- 
ing, for  a wager,  in  a single  day,  a picture  of 
Parnassus,  with  Apollo  and  the  nine  muses,  as 
large  as  life;  of  which  the  face  of  Apollo  was  a 
striking  portrait  of  a person  who  was  observing 
his  labour. 

Lairesse  was  not,  however,  only  commend- 
able for  expedition:  he  was  a real  genius  in  his 
art.  His  taste  in  design  was  grand  and  poeti- 
cal, his  expression  lively,  his  colouring  true  and 
glowing,  his  touch  light  and  firm,  his  draperies 
disposed  in  broad  and  natural  folds.  His  fi- 
gures were  somewhat  too  short,  and  deficient 
in  grace,  though  not  universally  so.  The  re- 
putation he  acquired  gave  him  much  employ- 
ment, but  want  of  economy  made  him  needy. 
In  his  latter  years  he  was  afflicted  with  blind- 
ness, but  was  still  resorted  to  by  artists  and 
amateurs,  on  account  of  his  instructions,  of 
which  he  was  remarkably  communicative. 
The  treatises  on  design  and  colouring  which 
pass  under  his  name  were  collected  from  his 
detached  observations.  He  died  at  Amsterdam 
in  1711,  and  was  buried  by  the  society  of  artists 
in  that  city.  His  pictures  are  met  with  in  most 
great  collections,  and  some  of  them  are  highly 
valued.  Several  have  been  engraved.  He 
hints  rlf  etched  a great  deal,  and  the  plates 
from  his  designs  amount  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty-six,  of  which  more  than  half  are  by  his 
own  hand. 

There  were  several  artists  of  this  family. 
Besides  the  father,  Gerard  had  three  brothers, 
of  whom  Ernest  and  John  excelled  in  painting 
animals,  and  James  in  flowers.  Two  of  Ge- 
rard’s sons  were  his  own  pupils.  D' Argenville. 
Ptlkington  s Diet. — A. 


LALAMANT,  or  LALLEMENT,  John,  a 
physician,  and  man  of  learning,  was  of  a good 
family  of  Autun,  where  he  flourished  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  about  the  end  of  which  he 
died.  He  was  eminent  in  his  profession,  and 
published  versions  of  several  treatises  of  Hip- 
pocrates and  Galen.  He  also  published  a 
“ French  Translation  of  the  four  Philippics  of 
Demosthenes,”  Paris,  1549;  and  a “Latin 
Version  of  seven  Tragedies  of  Sophocles,” 
Paris , 1577.  In  this  last  work  he  has  been 
convicted  of  plagiarism,  in  borrowing,  without 
acknowledgment,  several  lines  from  George 
Rataller.  His  most  valuable  labours  relate  to 
the  different  modes  of  computing  the  year, 
used  by  different  nations  of  antiquity.  They 
are  contained  in  the  following  work — “ Anni 
Hebnei  & exterarum  fere  omnium  & pnecipu- 
arum  gentium  anni  ratio,  & cum  Romano 
collatio,”  Gctiev.  1571,  8vo.:  from  this,  three 
dissertations,  on  the  Macedonian  and  Attic 
years  and  months,  have  been  inserted  by  Gro- 
novius  in  the  ninth  tome  of  Grecian  Antiqui- 
f ies.  Moreri. — A . 

LALANDE,  James  de,  an  eminent  coun- 
sellor and  professor  of  law,  was  born  at  Orleans 
in  1622.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  pro- 
found erudition,  and  by  the  private  and  public 
virtues  with  which  he  passed  through  a long 
life  in  the  exercise  of  various  important  func- 
tions. Fie  was  made  counsellor  in  the  baili- 
wick and  presidial  seat  of  Orleans  in  1632, 
doctor  and  professor  of  law  in  the  university 
in  1653,  receiver  of  the  city  in  1684,  and 
mayor  in  1691.  Plis  integrity,  beneficence, 
and  zeal  for  the  interests  of  his  countrymen, 
conferred  upon  him  the  glorious  title  of  father 
of  the  people.  He  died  in  1703.  Lalande 
was  the  author  of  several  esteemed  works  in 
his  profession,  of  which  the  most  important 
were  an  excellent  “ Commentary  upon  the 
Custom  of  Orleans,”  fol.  1677,  and  1704;  and 
a “ Treatise  on  the  Ban  and  Arrier-bun,”  4to. 
1674.  A'foreri.^ — A. 

L AL  AN  ME,  Noel  de,  a famous  champion 
of  the  Jansenist  tenets,  and  abbe  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Val-Croissant,  v/as  descended  from,  a 
noble  family,  and  born  at  Paris,  in  the  year 
1618.  He  was  educated  at  the  college  of  Na- 
varre, and  when  very  young  was  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  by  the  faculty 
of  the  Sorbonne.  He  became  eminently  con- 
versant in  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine  and  St. 
Thomas,  am!  a zealous  defender  of  the  follow- 
ers of  the  bishop  of  Ypres.  The  numerous  trea- 
tises which  he  published  in  support  of  their 
principles,  displayed  such  learning  aijd  ability, 
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that  when  he  was  only  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  divines  who 
were  sent  to  Rome  by  the  bishops  of  France  in 
1653,  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  St.  Augustine 
concerning  grace  ; and  after  his  return  home, 
his  pen  was  diligently  employed  in  the  same 
cause.  Many  of  the  pieces  which  he  publish- 
ed were  his  own  separate  productions,  and 
were  either  anonymous,  or  appeared  under 
feigned  names;  others  were  the  joint  labours 
of  himself  and  some  of  the  principal  writers 
among  the  Jansenists,  particularly  M.  M.  Claude 
Girard,  Arnauld,  and  Nicole.  The  abbe  La- 
lanne  died  in  1673,  about  the  age  of  fifty- five, 
and  is  highly  praised  for  liberality,  modesty, 
and  piety,  as  well  as  learning.  The  titles  and 
dates  of  between  thirty  and  forty  articles  pub- 
lished by  him,  chiefly  controversial,  are  given  by 
Moreri. — M. 

LALLEMANT,  James-Philip,  a learned 
French  Jesuit  in  the  seventeenth,  and  former 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  a native  of 
St. Valery  in  Picardy,  and  died  at  Paris  in  the 
year  1748.  He  was  one  of  the  most  zealous 
defenders  of  the  constitution  U/iigenitus,  and 
uncommonly  severe  against  its  opponents. 
Father  Tellier  and  he  were  particularly  inti- 
mate, and  of  the  number  of  those  whom  the 
Jansenists  described  by  the  name  of  the  Nor- 
man cabal.  Besides  a number  of  controversial 
tracts,  he  was  the  author  of  “ The  true  Spirit 
of  the  Disciples  of  St.  Augustine,”  1705  and 
1707,  in  four  vols.  i2mo.;  “The  New  Testa- 
ment,” in  twelve  vols.  i2mo.,  with  meditations 
and  remarks,  intended  to  counteract  the  ef- 
fects of  the  celebrated  and  very  popular  work 
of  Quesnel;  and  “ A Paraphrase  on  the 
Psalms,”  in  prose,  1710,  i2mo.,  which  is  very 
highly  spoken  of  by  Flechier.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist. — M. 

LALLI,  Giambatista,  an  Italian  lawyer 
and  poet,  was  born  at  Norcia,  in  1572.  Al- 
though poetry  was  his  favourite  occupation,  he 
did  not  neglect  graver  pursuits,  particularly  the 
study  of  jurisprudence,  his  knowledge  of  which 
caused  him  to  be  employed  by  the  courts  of 
Parma  and  Rome  in  the  government  of  several 
places.  In  these  offices  he  obtained  general 
esteem,  as  well  for  his  abilities  as  the  suavity  of 
his  manners.  He  afterwards  retired  to  his  na- 
tive place,  where  he  died  in  1637.  His  serious 
poems,  one  of  which  was  upon  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  gave  him  a place  among  the  good 
Italian  poets  of  his  time:  he  was,  however, 
more  happy  in  his  attempts  at  burlesque,  for 
which  he  had  a natural  disposition.  His 
“ Pistole  Giocose,”  and  his  “ Moscheide,”  and 


“ Franceide,”  are  reckoned  among  the  best 
pieces  of  this  kind.  He  also  tried  his  powers 
in  burlesque  parody,  and  travestied  in  this  man- 
ner some  poems  of  Petrarch,  and  the  Eclogues 
and  Eneid  of  Virgil.  In  these  trifles  he  suc- 
ceeded as  might  be  expected  from  one  who 
possessed  great  facility  of  versifying,  writh  a 
jocular  cast  of  imagination.  He  published  a 
work  in  his  proper  profession,  entitled,  “ Virida- 
riurn  Practicarum  Muteriarum  in  utroque  Jure,” 
which  was  esteemed.  Moreri.  Tiraboschi.-  -A. 

LALLOUETTE,  Ambrose,  aFrench  priest, 
whose  writings  are  in  esteem  among  Catholics, 
was  born  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1653.  He  w'as 
educated  in  his  native  city,  and  was  for  some 
time  a member  of  the  congregation  of  the  ora- 
tory.  Pie  w'as  admitted  a bachelor  of  divinity 
in  the  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne;  was  appointed 
chaplain  of  Notre  Dame;  and  nominated  ca- 
non of  St.  Opportune,  at  Paris.  Having  ac- 
quired considerable  reputation  as  a preacher 
and  confessor,  he  was  sent  on  a mission  to  the 
south  of  France  by  Lewus  XIV.,  to  instruct  and 
confirm  those  new  converts  from  protestant- 
ism,  whom  his  majesty’s  troops  had  dragooned 
into  a profession  of  the  catholic  faith ; and  is 
reported  to  have  been  very  successful  in  his 
undertaking.  He  died  in  1734,  in  the  seventy- 
first  year  of  his  age.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
new  Catholics,  he  published,  in  1687,  ahd  ad- 
dressed to  them,  “ A Discourse  on  the  real 
Presence  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,” 
and  a “ Treatise  on  the  Communion  in  one 
Kind;”  which  were  afterwards  reprinted  in  a 
i2mo.  volume.  He  was  also  the  author  of 
“ A History  of  the  French  Translations  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  both  Printed  and  Manuscript, 
as  well  by  Catholics  as  by  Protestants,  with 
the  Alterations  made  by  the  latter  at  different 
Periods,”  & c.  1692,  l2mo.  which,  though  not 
exempt  from  errors,  is  said  to  contain  interest- 
ing and  useful  information ; “ The  Life  of 
Antoinette  de  Gondi,  Superior-general  of  Cal- 
vary,” 1717 , i2mo. ; “The  Life  of  Cardinal 
de  Camus,  Bishop  and  Prince  of  Grenoble,” 
&c.  1720,  i2mo. ; and  he  is  the  reputed  au- 
thor of  a curious  little  piece,  entitled,  “ The 
Plistory,  and  an  Abridgment  of  Latin,  Italian, 
and  French  Treatises,  in  Defence  of,  and 
against,  Comedy,  and  the  Opera,’’  & c.  1697, 
i2mo.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LAMBECIUS,  Peter,  a man  of  distin- 
guished erudition,  was  born  at  Hamburg,  in 
1628.  He  received  the  early  part  of  his  edu- 
cation in  his  native  place,  and  afterwards,  at 
the  expence  of  his  maternal  Uncle,  Luke  Hol- 
stein, visited  the  universities  of  Holland  and 
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France,  where  he  made  a great  progress  in 
polite  literature  and  law.  At  the  age  of  nine- 
teen he  became  advantageously  known  to  the 
learned  world  by  a work  upon  Aulus  Gellius. 
He  passed  eight  months  with  the  archbishop  of 
Toulouse,  in  which  city  he  was  made  a licen- 
tiate in  law.  He  then-  spent  two  years  at 
Rome  with  cardinal  Barberini.  On  returning 
to  Hamburg  he  was  appointed  to  the  professor- 
ship of  history  in  1O52;  and,  in  1660,  was 
made  rector  of  the  college  in  that  city.  He 
underwent  many  uneasinesses  in  consequence 
of  criticisms  on  his  writings,  and  charges 
brought  against  him  in  matters  of  faith  ; and 
these  were  not  alleviated  by  his  marriage  with 
a rich,  but  old  and  covetous,  wife,  wdio  kept 
her  money  to  herself.  Disgusted  with  his  si- 
tuation, he  abandoned  his  family  and  country 
in  1662,  and  went  first  to  Vienna,  and  then  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  very  favourably  received 
by  queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  and  pope  Alex- 
ander VII.  In  the  same  year  he  abjured  Lu- 
theranism, and  publicly  declared  himself  a Ca- 
tholic, to  which  religion  he  had  been  secretly 
converted  in  France  many  years  before,  by 
father  Sirmond.  Returning  to  Vienna,  he  was 
appointed  sub-librarian,  and  in  1663,  librarian 
to  the  emperor,  in  which  post  he  died  in  1680. 
Besides  the  work  on  A.  Gellius  already  men- 
tioned, Lambecius  published  “ Origines  Ham- 
burgenses,”  in  two  parts,  quarto,  1652,  1661: 
“ Codini  & alterius  Anonymi  excerpta  de  An- 
tiquitatibus  Constantinopol.”  Gr.  with  a Lat. 
version  and  remarks,  Paris , fol.  1655:  “ Pro- 
dromus  Historiae  Litterariae,”  Hamb.  fol.  1 659: 
“ A Collection  of  Latin  Discourses  on  various 
Occasions,”  quarto,  1660.  The  most  laborious 
of  his  performances  was  entitled  “ Commen- 
tariorum  de  augusta  Bibliotheca  Caesaria  Vin- 
dobonensi,  lib.  viii.”  fol.  eight  vols.  1665  -1679: 
this  great  work  contains  a history  of  the  impe- 
rial library  at  Vienna,  with  a descriptive  cata- 
logue of  its  numerous  MSS.  upon  a critical  and 
historical  plan,  which  renders  it  much  superior 
to  all  preceding  catalogues  of  tire  kind.  He 
did  not  live  to  complete  his  labour-,  but  the 
succeeding  librarian, . Dan.  Nesselius,  gave  a 
supplement,  together  with  an  abridgment  of  the 
eight  volumes  of  Lambecius,  in  one  volume  fo- 
lio. Our  author  published  some  other  works, 
one  of  which  may  be  regarded  as  that  kind  of 
penitential  task  which  seems  to  have  been  en- 
joined on  several  learned  converts  to  a super- 
stitious faith:  it  is  a Latin  diary  of  the  pilgri- 
mage made  by  the  emperor  Leopold,  in  1 665, 
to  a famous  monastery,  on  account  of  a victory 
over  the  Turks.  Bayle.  Moreri. — A. 


LAMBERT,  Anna-Thf.resa  de  Marcue- 
not  de  Courcelles,  marchioness  of,  an  illus- 
trious literary  lady,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1647. 
Her  father  died  while  she  was  an  infant,  and 
her  mother  took  for  a second  husband  the  in- 
genious Bachaumont.  He  took  pains  to  culti- 
vate the  promising  talents  of  his  step-daughter, 
and  accustomed  her  to  make  extracts  from  the 
books  she  read.  She  was  united,  in  1666,  to 
Henry  Lambert,  marquis  of  St.  Brie,  then  a 
captain  in  the  army,  and  afterwards  a lieute- 
nant-general, and  governor  of  Luxemburg. 
She  lost  him  in  1686,  and  was  left  with  one 
son  and  a daughter.  She  was  involved  in  te- 
dious law-suits,  in  which  her  whole  fortune 
wras  at  stake,  and  by  her  address  brought  them 
to  a happy  conclusion.  At  length,  unem- 
barrassed, and  mistress  of  a considerable  es- 
tate, she  fixed  at  Paris,  and  devoted  herself  to 
letters,  and  to  the  society  of  those  who  culti- 
vated and  honoured  them.  Hers  was  one  of 
the  few  houses  not  infected  with  the  spirit  of 
gaming,  and  in  which  company  met  for  the 
sake  of  rational  conversation.  Her  heart  was 
as  warm  as  her  understanding  was  enlarged ; 
she  served  her  friends  with  zeal,  and  delighted 
in  acts  of  generosity.  The  latter  years  of  her 
life  were  clouded  with  sufferings,  which  the 
consolations  of  religion  enabled  her  to  support. 
She  died  in  1733,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six. 
The  principal  writings  of  Madame  de  Lambert 
are,  “ Les  Avis  d’une  Mere  a son  Fils,  & d’une 
Mere  a sa  Fille,”  1729,  i2mo  ; these  maternal 
precepts  breathe  all  the  tenderness  of  a parent, 
joined  to  the  correctness  of  sentiment  of  a phi- 
losophical moralist:  “ Nouvelles  Reflexions  sur 
les  Femmes,  ou  Metaphysique  d’ Amour;”  a 
work  of  a lively  and  delicate  imagination: 
“ Traite  de  l’Amitie;”  of  this,  Voltaire  says 
(Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.)  that  it  proves  how 
well  she  deserved  to  possess  friends:  “Traite 
de  la  Vielesse :”  “ La  Femme  Hermite,”  an 
affecting  little  romance:  “Some  detached 
Pieces  on  Morals  and  Literature.”  Of  all 
these,  the  style  is  elegant,  and  the  thoughts 
ingenious : the  latter  are  sometimes,  but  not 
often,  over  refined.  Moreri . Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 
—A. 

LAMBERT,  Francis,  one  of  the  first 
French  monks  who  quitted  their  convents  to 
embrace  the  reformed  religion,  was  descended 
from  a noble  family,  and  born  at  Avignon,  in 
the  year  1487.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  en- 
tered among  the  friars  minors,  or  Franciscans, 
and  continued  in  their  community  twenty 
years;  during  which  time  he  acquired  celebrity 
as  a preacher,  and  was  preferred  to  the  post  of 
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general  of  the  order;  or,  as  Bayle  rather  ima- 
gines, to  that  of  superior  of  a monastery. 
Having,  in  the  course  of  his  enquiries,  seen 
reason  to  renounce  the  doctrines  of  the  catholic 
church,  and  to  adopt  those  of  the  reformation, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  from  his  na- 
tive country,  in  the  year  1522,  and  to  retire 
into  Switzerland.  In  this  country  he  preached 
the  protestant  doctrines  in  various  places,  with 
much  acceptance;  and,  after  continuing  some 
time  at  Basil,  where  he  obtained  strong  certi- 
ficates in  favour  of  his  moral  character,  went  to 
visit  Luther  at  Wittemberg,  in  the  year  1523. 
With  that  eminent  reformer  he  grew  into  high 
esteem;  and  it  was  projected  that  he  should  go 
to  Zurich,  to  assist  in  disseminating  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  reformation  through  France.  It 
appears,  however,  that  this  mission  was  thought 
proper  to  be  exchanged  for  some  employment 
in  the  university  of  Wittemberg,  where  he 
most  probably  continued  till  the  year  1526.  In 
that  year,  he  was  one  of  the  principal  persons 
invited  by  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  establish 
the  reformation  in  his  dominions ; and  upon 
the  foundation  of  the  university  of  Marpurg, 
in  1527,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  pro- 
fessor of  divinity.  He  died  in  1530,  about 
the  age  of  forty-three.  He  was  the  author  of 
“ Commentaries”  on  Solomon’s  Song,  Hosea, 
Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Michah,  Nahum,  and 
Habakkuk,  1525,  8vo.;  “Exegesis  in  Apoca- 
lypsin,”  printed  at  Basil  in  1539,  8vo.;  “Anti- 
thesis V erbi  Dei,  et  Inventorum  Hominum,” 
1525,  8vo.;  “ De  Prophetia,  Eruditione,  Lin- 
guis,”  &c.;  “ In  Acta  Apostolorum,  et  Libros 
Regum;”  “ Commentarii  Evangelici  in  Regu- 
lam  Minoritarum,”  &c.  8vo.;  “ Farrago  om- 
nium fere  Rerum  Theologicarum,”  8vo.;  con- 
troversial treatises,  See.  Bayle.  Aloreri. — M. 

LAMBERT,  Joseph,  a pious  French  priest, 
whose  practical  and  devotional  writings  are 
held  in  great  estimation,  was  born  at  Paris,  in 
the  year  1654.  He  was  admitted  to  the  de- 
gree of  doctor,  by  the  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne, 
and  was  presented  to  the  living  of  St.  Andrew 
des  Arcs,  as  well  as  to  the  priory  of  St.  Martin 
de  Palaiseau,  near  Paris.  He  possessed  a con- 
siderable share  of  learning,  and  was  intimately 
conversant  in  the  scriptures,  and  the  fathers. 
He  had  also  a sweet  voice,  and  a very  persuasive 
eloquence.  With  these  qualifications,  at  the 
age  of  thirty,  he  commenced  preacher  in  his 
parish  church,  and  attracted  thither  a vast 
concourse  of  hearers.  The  style  of  his  ser- 
mons was  plain  and  simple,  but  remarkably 
scriptural,  and  full  of  what  the  French  call 
onction.  These  circumstances  led  many  Pro- 
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testants  to  become  his  occasional  hearers;  and 
he  is  said  to  have  been  the  means  of  convert- 
ing several  Calvinists  to  the  catholic  faith. 
He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  several  of 
the  episcopal  order,  and  particularly  with  the 
bishop  of  Amiens,  whom  he  accompanied  on 
his  visitations  of  his  diocese,  and  held  conferences 
at  Amiens,  as  he  did  also  at  Paris.  Great  at- 
tention was  paid  to  his  opinion  in  the  Sor- 
bonne, where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
zeal  for  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  against  the 
abuse  of  pluralities.  During  the  latter  years 
of  his  life,  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the 
service  of  the  poor,  whom  he  made  it  a point 
to  visit  every  day,  edifying  them  with  his  pious 
conversation  and  advice,  relieving  their  neces- 
sities, and  for  whose  instruction  he  founded 
schools,  and  wrote  a variety  of  useful  works. 
To  these  purposes  of  benevolence  did  he  apply 
the  whole  income  of  his  priory.  He  died  in 
1722,  when  he  was  sixty-eight  years  of  age. 
He  was  the  author  of  “ The  Evangelical 
Year,  or  Homilies,”  in  seven  vols.  i2mo.  1692 
and  1695;  “Discourses  relating  to  the  eccle- 
siastical Life;”  the  substance  of  his  conferences, 
1701,  in  two  vols.  i2mo.;  “The  Epistles  and 
Gospels  of  the  Year,  with  Reflections,”  1713, 
i2mo.;  “Select  Histories  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  with  moral  Reflections  at  the 
End  of  each,”  i2mo. ; “Short  and  familiar 
Instructions  for  Sundays,  and  the  principal 
Festivals  of  the  Year,  intended  for  the  L'se  of 
the  Poor,  particularly  those  in  the  Country,” 
1721,  i2mo.,  and  various  other  pieces  enume- 
rated in  Aloreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LAMBERT,  John-Henry,  a very  eminent 
mathematician  and  astronomer  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  a native  of  Muhlhausen  in  the 
Sundgaw,  a town  in  alliance  with  the  Swiss 
cantons,  and  born  August  29th,  1728.  His 
father,  whose  ancestors  were  emigrants  from 
France  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
was  by  trade  a tailor,  who  with  great  dilficulty 
maintained  himself  and  family  by  his  industry. 
Having  no  prospect  of  providing  for  his  son, 
but  by  instructing  him  in  his  own  business, 
he  endeavoured  to  obtain  for  him  an  education 
suitable  to  such  an  humble  situation  in  life, 
and  sent  him  to  the  public  school,  where  he 
was  taught  the  rudiments  of  learning  at  the  ex- 
pence of  the 'corporation,  til!  he  was  twelve 
years  old.  Here  he  distinguished  himself  so 
eminently  from  his  schoolfellows,  that  his  fa- 
ther was  prevailed  upon,  by  the  repeated  soli- 
citations of  his  masters,  and  the  aversion  which 
John-Henry  discovered  from  the  trade  far 
which  he  was  intended,  to  permit  him  to  study 
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theology.  Kot  meeting,  however,  with  the 
support  and  encouragement  necessary  for  that 
purpose,  he  was  soon  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  relinquishing  all  thoughts  of  a learned  pro- 
fession, and  of  learning  his  father’s  occupation. 
While  he  continued  to  follow  this  employment, 
he  read  with  uncommon  eagerness  all  the  Latin 
books  of  which  he  oould  obtain  possession; 
and  happening  to  meet  with  an  old  work  on 
mathematics,  his  genius  for  this  science  soon 
manifested  itself  in  the  ardour  with  which  he 
studied  it,  and  the  complete  knowledge  which 
he  acquired  from  it  of  the  method  of  comput- 
ing almanacs,  notwithstanding  the  numerous 
errors  which  he  discovered  in  it,  without  being 
able  to  correct  them.  Being  wholly  occupied 
in  the  day  time,  he  was  obliged  to  devote  a 
considerable  part  of  the  night  to  the  prosecution 
of  his  studies ; and  in  order  to  furnish  himself 
with  money  for  the  purchase  of  candles,  he 
sold  small  drawings  which  he  delineated  while 
employed  in  rocking  with  his  foot  his  infant 
sister.  One  day,  while  some  workmen  were 
engaged  in  repairing  his  father’s  house,  he  took 
the  opportunity  of  proposing  several  questions, 
respecting  the  practical  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  had  found  in  his  book,  to  the 
principal  of  them,  who  was  induced  to  lend 
him  a treatise  on  the  mathematics.  It  was 
with  inexpressible  joy  that  he  found  himself 
enabled,  by  the  help  of  this  treatise,  to  correct 
the  errors  which  he  had  disvovered  in  his  own 
book;  and  with  the  aid  which  they  both  toge- 
ther afforded  him,  without  any  additional  as- 
sistance, he  learned  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic 
and  geometry. 

The  enthusiasm  for  the  sciences  which  young 
Lambert  thus  displayed,  at  length  induced  se- ' 
veral  learned  men  to  instruct  him  gratis;  and 
they  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  improve 
with  a rapidity  which  exceeded  their  most  san- 
guine expectations.  By  their  generous  assist- 
ance, he  acquired  in  a short  time  a knowledge 
of  philosophy,  and  of  the  oriental  languages, 
and  learned  to  write  so  elegant  a hand  as  re- 
commended him  to  the  situation  of  a copyist 
in  the  chancery  of  his  native  town.  This 
place  he  resigned  in  his  fifteenth  year,  upon 
being  appointed  book-keeper  of  some  iron 
works  in  the  vicinity  of  Muhlhausen ; and 
from  the  advantages  of  this  employment  he 
found  the  means  of  obtaining  instruction  in 
the  French  language.  Two  years  afterwards, 
M.  Iselin,  of  Basil,  who  then  conducted  the  pub- 
lication of  a newspaper,  engaged  him  in  the 
capacity  of  amanuensis;  and  in  a short  time 
entertained  for  him  the  most  tender  friendship, 


of  which  he  afforded  him  numerous  proofs  as 
long  as  he  lived.  This  situation  furnished 
Lambert  with  an  opportunity  of  making  fur- 
ther progress  in  the  belles-lettres,  as  well  as 
philosophy  and  the  mathematics;  and  his  pas- 
sionate attachment  to  the  latter  science  fre- 
quently led  him  to  neglect  his  regular  occupa- 
tions. In  the  year  1748,  M.  Iselin  recom- 
mended him  to  baron  Salis,  president  of  the 
Swiss  confederacy,  to  become  tutor  to  his  chil- 
dren. The  excellent  library  which  he  found  in 
the  house  of  his  new  patron,  the  leisure  hours 
with  which  he  was  indulged,  together  with  the 
instructive  intercourse  which  he  had  with  all 
the  members  of  the  family,  and  with  a great 
number  of  scientific  strangers  who  visited  the 
baron,  proved  to  him  excellent  means  of  satis- 
fying his  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  enabled  him 
to  become  more  familiarly  acquainted  with  as- 
tronomy and  the  other  branches  of  the  mathe- 
matics, as  well  as  with  physic,  physiology,  the- 
ology, and  even  with  jurisprudence,  eloquence, 
poetry,  and  the  Greek,  Latin,  F.ench,  Italian, 
and  German  languages. 

Mr.  Lambert’s  uncommon  talent  for  mathe- 
matics now  began  to  display  itself  advaota- 
geously  in  his  inventions  and  compositions. 
Pascal’s  example  stimulated  him  to  the  inven- 
tion of  an  accounting  machine ; while  the  nu- 
merous occasions  which  he  had  for  an  accurate 
chronometer,  led  him  to  invent  a time-piece  of 
mercury,  which  went  twenty-seven  minutes 
without  producing  the  slightest  error.  Here 
he  also  invented  his  logarithmic  accounting 
scales;  and  was  likewise  led,  from  the  error 
which  one  of  his  pupils  had  committed  in  the 
solution  of  an  algebraic  proposition,  to  the  in- 
vention of  a machine  for  designing  perspective 
drawings.  He  surveyed  and  made  a drawing 
of  the  country  around  Coire ; and  employed 
himself  in  numerous  physical  observations 
among  the  mountains  in  that  district.  In 
1752,  he  began  to  keep  a regular  journal  of  his 
daily  occupations,  which  he  uninterruptedly 
continued  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  which  is 
highly  esteemed  by  the  learned.  A literary 
society  being  at  that  time  instituted  at  Coire, 
he  was  chosen  one  of  its  members;  as  he  was, 
in  1753,  of  the  Helvetic  Society,  to  whose  trans- 
actions he  was  a large  contributor  of  mathe- 
matical and  physical  treatises.  After  residing 
eight  years  at  Coire,  in  175 6 he  repaired  with 
his  pupils  to  the  university  of  Gottingen,  where 
he  was  nominated  a corresponding  member  of 
the  Scientific  Society  in  {hat  place;  and  from 
thence  he  removed  in  the  following  (year  to 
Utrecht,  where  he  continued  twelve  month*. 
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During  this  interval  he  made  several  excur- 
sions to  Leyden,  the  Hague,  and  Amsterdam; 
on  one  of  which  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  celebrated  Muschenbroeck,  and  on  another 
published  his  first  work,  “ De  la  Route  de  la 
Lumiere  par  les  Airs,”  or,  on  the  most  re- 
markable circumstances  attendant  on  the  pas- 
sage of  light  through  the  atmosphere.  In  the 
autumn  of  1758  he  went  with  his  pupils  to 
Paris,  where  he  acquired  the  esteem  and  friend- 
ship of  D’Alembert  and  Messier;  and  from 
thence  travelled  to  Marseilles,  at  which  place 
he  first  formed  the  plan  of  his  work  “ On  Per- 
spective,” which  he  published  in  the  following 
year  at  Zurich.  After  his  return  to  Coire, 
he  made  an  excursion  to  Augsburg,  in  1760, 
and  there  became  acquainted  with  the  cele- 
brated philosophical  instrument-maker,  Bran- 
der,  who  was  afterwards  of  great  service  to 
him  in  carrying  his  ideas  into  execution ; and 
there  he  also  published,  in  the  same  year,  his 
“ Photometry,”  by  which  he  added  a new 
branch  to  the  science  of  mixed  mathematics. 
In  1760,  likewise,  he  was  elected  a member  of 
the  Electoral  Bavarian  Scientific  Society,  upon 
the  condition  that  he  should  give  them  his  as- 
sistance, and  transmit  papers  for  their  trans- 
actions. He  is  said  faithfully  to  have  per- 
formed his  engagement  with  them,  and  to  have 
received  much  ill  usage  on  their  part.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  differences  between  them  were 
followed  by  the  deprivation  of  his  salary;  on 
which  he  returned  the  diploma  which  he 
had  received  as  a member  of  iheir  body. 

About  the  year  1751,  Mr.  Lambert  visited 
Erlangen,  where  he  published  his  “ Letters  on 
the  Construction  of  the  Universe,”  as  well  as 
his  “ Treatise  on  the  principal  Qualities  of  the 
Orbits  of  the  Comets.”  In  1763,  he  went  to 
Leipsic;  at  which  place  he  published  his 
“New  Organon,”  in  1764.  During  the  year 
last  mentioned,  he  made  an  excursion  to  Ber- 
lin, where  he  was  introduced  to  Frederic  II., 
who  was  fully  sensible  of  the  services  which  he 
had  rendered  to  the  interests  of  science,  and 
gave  directions  for  his  being  admitted  a regular 
member  of  the  academy  at  that  place.  This 
appointment  enabled  him  to  devote  himself 
wholly  to  the  pursuit  of  his  favourite  studies, 
and  to  communicate  to  the  world  the  fruits  of 
his  labours.  The  transactions  of  the  literary 
societies  of  Leipsic  and  Berlin  are  enriched 
with  a great  number  of  his  treatises;  and 
many  of  them  have  been  published  separately. 
They  all  bear  the  stamp  of  an  eminent  genius, 
who  had  derived  his  knowledge  more  from  his 
Own  reflections  than  from  books,  and  who  al- 


ways succeeded  in  placing  the  subject  on  which 
he  treated  in  a point  of  view  in  which  it  had 
not  been  before  considered.  His  principal  me- 
taphysical v/ork  is  his  “ Architectonic;”  which 
he  composed  wjth  a view  of  shewing  the  ap- 
plication of  logic  to  metaphysics,  and  of 
evincing  the  possibility  of  carrying  it  to  alge- 
braic evidence.  Most  of  bis  mathematic  il 
treatises  were  published  in  a collective  form  by 
himself,  in  three  volumes,  under  the  title  of 
“ Beytrage  zum  Gebrauch  der  Mathematic  und 
deren  Anwendung;  ” in  which  almost  every 
branch  of  mathematical  science  has  been  en- 
riched with  additions  and  important  improve- 
ments. Frederic  II.  made  a considerable  ad- 
dition to  his  pension  a little  before  his  death  ; 
which  was  occasioned  by  a decline,  the  effect  of 
his  too  close  and  assiduous  application,  and 
took  place  September  25th,  1777,  soon  after 
he  had  completed  the  forty-ninth  year  ©f  his 
age. 

John-Henry  Lambert  was  as  universally  es- 
teemed for  his  amiable  character,  as  he  was  re- 
spected for  his  scientific  merits.  He  never, 
indeed,  was  able  to  divest  himself  of  the  man- 
ners and  taste  which  he  had  contracted  in  his 
originally  low  situation  in  life  ; which  manifest- 
ed themselves  in  his  timid  and  awkward  beha- 
viour, his  neglect  of  propriety  and  neatness  in 
his  dress,  and  the  furniture  of  his  apartments, 
his  coarse  witticisms  and  antic  gestures,  and 
the  pleasure  which  he  took  in  frequently  mix- 
ing with  low  company.  These  defects,  how- 
ever, were  abundantly  counterbalanced  by  his 
possessing  a most  excellent  heart,  and  uncom- 
mon mental  perfections.  He  was  unaffectedly 
modest,  strictly  chaste  and  sober,  honest  and 
frank  in  his  manner  of  thinking  and  conversa- 
tion, decidedly  averse  from  all  double  dealing, 
falsehood,  and  injustice,  prompt  to  repair  any 
injury  which  he  thought  he  might  have  com- 
mitted, patient  and  forbearing,  anxiously  desir- 
ous of  avoiding  all  occasions  of  dissension  and 
dispute,  actively  compassionate  towards  the 
wretched,  and  totally  free  from  moroseness  and 
ill  humour.  He  was  also  distinguished  by  the 
ardour  of  his  piety,  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of 
religion  and  virtue,  and  his  genuine  philanthro- 
py. His  custom  of  speaking  as  decidedly  and 
freely  of  his  own  merits  and  defects  as  of  those 
of  others,  made  him  frequently  appear  a boaster 
to  those  who  did  not  sufficiently  know  him ; 
but  he  generally  judged  impartially  and  cor- 
rectly relative  to  matters  within  his  own  sphere 
of  knowledge.  His  diligence  and  assiduity 
were,  perhaps,  never  exceeded.  He  generaily 
was  at  his  writing-desk  from  five  o’clock  in  the 
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morning  until  noon;  and  from  two  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  until  midnight,  without  indulging 
himself  in  any  kind  of  recreation,  a solitary 
walk  on  a fine  day  excepted.  The  most  indif- 
ferent occurrence  led  him  to  mathematical  or 
philosophical  analyses;  to  which  he  gave  him- 
self up  so  completely,  that  no  other  object  what- 
ever could  make  the  least  impression  upon  him. 
He  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  theolo- 
gical system  of  his  age,  well  versed  in  the  orien- 
tal languages,  and  possessed  a considerable 
knowledge  of  jurisprudence;  but  logic,  meta- 
physics, and  mathematics,  were  the  leading 
subjects  of  his  studies.  The  latter  science,  in 
particular,  occupied  his  researches ; and  the 
greatness  of  his  genius  manifested  itself,  in  the 
facility  with  which  he  reduced  to  an  easy  con- 
struction the  result  of  extensive  and  intricate 
computations.  It  clearly  appears  from  his 
“ Cosmological  Letters,”  and  his  computations 
relative  to  the  supposed  satellite  of  Venus,  how 
easy  it  was  for  him  to  found  a theory  on  a few 
cases  or  dates,  and  to  carry  it  to  a high  degree 
of  probability  and  completeness.  His  memory 
was  uncommonly  faithful  in  matters  that  re- 
lated to  his  favourite  sciences;  but  indifferent 
in  others.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  these  sciences,  their  epochas,  and 
the  great  men  who  had  formed  them  ; though 
he  was  little  acquainted  with  history  in  general. 
Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  life  and  character 
of  a man  who  rose  to  distinguished  eminence 
in  science,  after  overcoming  the  most  arduous 
difficulties,  merely  by  his  own  exertions  and 
industry,  and  the  unassisted  application  of  his 
uncommon  genius.  Philosophical  Mag.  for  Afay 
1804. — M. 

LAMBERT,  John,  a distinguished  par- 
liamentarian general  in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles 
I.,  was  descended  of  a good  family,  and  was  a 
student  of  law  at  the  commencement  of  the 
troubles.  He  acted  as  a colonel  at  the  battle 
of  Marston-Moor,  and  had  a superior  command 
at  that  of  Naseby.  When  the  Scotch,  under 
Hamilton,  joined  the  royalist  party,  Lambert 
was  opposed  to  Langdale  and  Musgrave  in  the 
north,  and  gained  several  advantages  over 
them.  Me  was  a favourite  of  the  independent 
party,  who  endeavoured  to  obtain  for  him  the 
lieutenancy  of  Ireland  ; but  the  presbyterians 
carried  it  against  him  in  favour  of  Waller. 
He  was  much  trusted  by  Cromwell,  to  whom 
only  he  was  considered  as  second  in  vigour  and 
military  talents,  and  whom  he  equalled  in  am- 
bition. He  served  under  him  in  Scotland,  and 
gained  a considerable  victory  in  Fife;  and  when 
the  young  king,  Charles  II.,  pushed  into  Eng- 


land, he  was  dispatched  to  hang  upon  his 
rear  with  a body  of  cavalry.  After  the  cause 
of  royalty  was  totally  overthrown  by  the  battle 
of  Worcester,  to  Lambert  was  entrusted  the 
motion  in  the  council  of  officers  for  placing  a 
protector  at  the  head  of  the  state,  which  dig- 
nity of  course  fell  upon  Cromwell.  He,  how- 
ever, opposed  the  design  of  making  Cromwell 
king,  foreseeing  that  an  hereditary  power 
would,  by  that  means,  be  established  in  his 
family,  to  the  defeat  of  his  own  ambitious 
schemes.  This  conduct  caused  him  to  be  de- 
prived, by  the  protector,  of  all  his  commissions, 
but  with  the  allowance  of  a pension  of  two 
thousand  pounds  a year  for  past  services. 
Upon  this  dismission  he  retired  to  Wimbledon- 
house,  where  he  seemed  to  have  exchanged  his 
aspiring  views  for  the  humble  ambition  of  ex- 
celling as  a florist.  But  after  the  death  of 
Cromwell  he  returned  to  public  life,  and  form- 
ed the  soul  of  the  party  of  malcontents  to  the 
protectorate  of  Richard,  which  assembled  at 
Wallingford-house.  He  was  employed  by  the 
parliament  to  quell  the  dangerous  insurrection 
of  sir  George  Booth,  in  Cheshire,  in  which  he 
completely  succeeded,  and  received  the  present 
of  a thousand  pounds  to  purchase  a jewel.  A 
petition  to  parliament  which  he  instigated  his 
officers  to  draw  up  was  considered  as  so  dan- 
gerous by  that  body,  that  they  immediately 
cashiered  him  ; but  such  was  his  influence  over 
the  army,  that  he  turned  the  balance  against 
them,  and  procured  the  appointment  of  a com- 
mittee of  safety,  in  which  the  supreme  power 
was  vested  The  great  rival  of  Lambert  was 
Monk;  who  now,  being  at  the  head  of  an  army 
in  Scotland,  began  to  entertain  the  design  of 
restoring  the  former  monarchy.  As  he  fell 
under  suspicion,  Lambert  advanced  northward 
with  a body  of  troops  to  overawe  him.  Monk, 
however,  crossing  the  Tweed  in  January,  1660, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  parliament  had  re- 
sumed their  authority,  Lambert  was  deserted 
by  almost  the  whole  of  his  men,  and  soon  after 
was  arrested,  and  committed  to  the  Tower. 
His  sudden  escape,  in  April,  threw  Monk  and 
the  council  into  great  alarm,  as  they  dreaded 
his  vigour  and  popularity;  but  before  he  could 
assemble  any  considerable  number  of  the  troops 
who  were  flocking  to  him  on  all  sides,  he  was 
taken,  near  Daventry,  by  colonel  Ingoldsby. 
At  the  restoration,  he,  together  with  sir  Henry 
Vane,  though  neither  of  them  regicides,  were 
excepted  from  the  act  of  indemnity.  He  was 
brought  to  his  trial,  when  he  behaved  with  such 
humble  submission,  that,  though  condemned, 
he  was  reprieved  at  the  bar.  He  was  then 
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banished  for  life  to  the  isle  of  Guernsey,  where 
he  survived  above  thirty,  years,  forgetting  and 
forgotten.  He  amused  his  leisure  with  culti- 
vating flowers,  and  copying  them  with  the  pen- 
cil, which  art  he  is  said  to  have  learned  from 
Baptist  Caspars.  He  died  in  the  Roman  ca- 
tholic faith.  Hume’s  Hist.  Granger.  Wal- 
pole's A need. — A. 

LAMBERTINI.  See  Benedict  XIV. 

LAlVl BIN,  Dennis,  an  ejninent  critic,  was 
born  in  1516,  at  Montreuil-sur-mer.  Heap- 
plied  with  great  assiduity  to  the  study  of  the 
belles  lettres,  of  which  he  became  a professor 
at  Amiens.  He  resided  long  in  Italy  with  the 
cardinal  de  Tournon,  and  upon  his  return  to 
Paris  obtained  the  Greek  professorship  in  the 
royal  college.  This  post  he  occupied  till  his 
death,  in  1572,  which  was  owing  to  the  shock 
he  received  from  the  news  of  the  murder  of  his 
friend  Ramus  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew. Lambin  acquired  a great  name  among 
the  learned  by  his  commentaries  on  Lucretius, 
Cicero,  Plautus,  and  Horace  ; of  which  the 
latter  have  obtained  most  applause.  Mr. 
Wakefield,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Lu- 
cretius, speaks  of  Lambinus  as  having  merited 
w ell  of  this  author  ; but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
affirms  that  he  knows  no  critic  who  has  with  so 
much  temerity  vitiated  the  text  of  a writer  by 
inserting  his  own  conjectural  readings,  in  de- 
fiance ol  the  authority  of  all  the  manuscripts. 
A similar  character  has  been  given  of  his  cor- 
rections of  Cicero.  He  was,  however,  a man 
of  profound  erudition,  and  great  industry.  He 
translated  from  Greek  into  Latin  the  Ethics 
and  Politics  of  Aristotle,  and  various  orations 
of  Demosthenes  and  AEschines.  By  his  wife, 
of  the  family  of  Ursins,  he  had  a son,  who  was 
also  a man  of  learning,  and  preceptor  to  M. 
Arnauld  d’Andilly.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 
—A. 

LAMI,  John,  a celebrated  Italian  philologer 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  occupied  the  chair 
of  ecclesiastical  history  at  Florence,  and  was 
keeper  of  the  Ricardi  library.  He  was  a man 
of  singularity  in  his  tone  of  conversation  and 
mode  of  life,  well  furnished  with  literary  anec- 
dote of  all  kinds,  and  capable  of  keen  observa- 
tions. It  was  he  who,  once  showing  to  some 
Swedish  gentlemen  the  old  Medici  palace,  sepa- 
rated only  by  the  street  from  the  Jesuit’s  col- 
lege, said  to  them,  “ Dhis  was  the  cradle  of 
letters,  and  this  (turning  to  the  college)  is  their 
grave.”  He  died  at  a very  advanced  age, 
about  the  year  1765.  He  was  the  author  of 
various  learned  works,  some  of  which  were  the 
cause  of  trouble  to  him.  His  treatise, “ De 


recta  Christianorum  circa  Trinitatem  senten- 
tia,”  brought  upon  him  some  attacks  in  point 
of  orthodoxy  from  the  Jesuits.  These  he  re- 
pelled in  a work  “ De  eruditione  Apostolo- 
rum,”  1758.  He  gave  an  edicion  of  “The 
Works  of  Meursius,”  Flor.  1741,  twelve  vols. 
folio.  He  was  for  several  years  the  publisher 
of  a literary  journal  at  Florence ; a work  for 
which  he  was  peculiarly  qualified.  Nouv.  Diet . 
Hist. — A. 

LAMOIGNON,  William  de,  marquis  of 
Basville,  descended  from  an  ancient  and  ho- 
nourable family  of  Nivernois,  was  born  in  1617. 
He  was  admitted  a counsellor  in  the  parliament 
of  Paris  in  1635,  and  was  made  a master  of 
requests  in  1644.  The  capacity  and  integrity 
which  he  displayed  in  these  posts  caused  him, 
in  1658,  to  be  raised  to  the  office  of  first  presi- 
dent of  the  parliament.  Cardinal  Mazarin 
said  to  him,  upon  his  nomination,  “ If  the 
king  had  known  a worthier  and  fitter  man,  he 
would  not  have  appointed  you  words  which 
have  more  than  once  been  applied  on  similar 
occasions.  The  cardinal  paid  him  a more  sub- 
stantial compliment  by  refusing  a large  sum 
offered  by  another  for  the  place,  with  the  ob- 
servation, “ Whatever  occasion  his  majesty  may 
have  for  the  money,  it  would  be  better  to  ex- 
pend it  for  a good  president,  than  to  receive  it.”' 
Lamoignon  justified  every  idea  that  had  been 
formed  of  him,  by  his  conduct  in  this  im- 
portant office,  of  which  he  fulfilled  all  the 
duties  with  equal  zeal  and  prudence,  support- 
ing the  dignity  and  privileges  of  the  body  over 
which  he  presided,  discouraging  the  chicane  of 
the  bar,  raising  his  voice  for  the  people,  and 
devoting  his  health  and  life  to  the  public  ser- 
vice. On  the  prosecution  of  the  superintend 
dant,  Fouquet,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  chamber  of  justice  appointed  to  try  him  ; 
and  being  sounded  as  to  his  opinion  of  the 
cause  by  Colbert,  the  most  rancorous  enemy  of 
the  culprit,  he  replied,  “ A judge  gives  his 
opinion  but  once,  and  that  on  the  bench.” 
Finding  at  last  that  he  could  not  give  a judg- 
ment in  the  case  which  would  satisfy  himself 
and  the  court,  he  quietly  withdrew  from  the' 
commission,  saying,  “ It  is  not  I who  quit  the 
chamber,  but  the  chamber  that  quits  me.” 
All  his  harangues,  responses,  and  decrees,  were 
distinguished  by  their  clearness  and  solidity. 
In  his  manners  he  was  simple,  in  his  conduct 
austere;  but  to  the  widow,  the  orphan,  and 
the  friendless,  the  mildest  of  men.  He  relax- 
ed from  the  toils  of  his  office  in  the  pleasures 
of  literature,  and  assembled  round  him  such 
men  as  Boileau,  Racine,  and  Bourdaloue.  He 
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died  In  1677,  at  the  age  of  sixty.  His 
“ Arretes,”  on  various  important  points  of 
French  law,  were  first  published  at  Paris,  in 
1702,  quarto,  and  were  reprinted  in  1781. 
Aloreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

LAMOIGNON,  Christian-Francis  de, 
eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Paris 
in  1644.  Favoured  by  nature  with  a solid  and 
brilliant  understanding,  a dignified  presence,  a 
fine  voice,  and  a natural  eloquence,  he  obtain- 
ed from  his  father’s  care  every  advantage  of 
education  which  could  contribute  to  form  his 
heart  and  cultivate  his  mind.  He  was  placed 
in  the  Jesuit’s  college,  under  the  particular 
tuition  of  the  celebrated  father  Rapin,  whose 
favourite  disciple  he  was.  After  finishing  his 
studies,  he  visited  England  and  Holland,  in 
both  which  countries  he  was  much  admired 
for  his  disposition  and  attainments.  He  was 
brought  early  to  practise  as  a pleader,  and  in 
1 666  was  admitted  a counsellor  of  parliament. 
He  afterwards  was  made  a master  of  requests, 
and  in  1674  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  ad- 
vocate-general. This  he  occupied  during 
twenty-five  years  with  the  highest  reputation, 
equally  distinguished  by  the  weight  and  com- 
pass of  his  eloquence,  and  by  his  zeal  for  jus- 
tice and  the  public  good.  In  1690  the  king 
nominated  him  to  the  post  of  a president-a- 
mortier : but  the  love  of  employment  kept 
him  eight  years  longer  at  the  bar;  and  he  did 
not  profit  himself  of  the  royal  favour,  till  his 
state  of  health,  and  the  representations  of  his 
family,  urged  him  to  an  honourable  repose. 
He  then  indulged  his  love  of  letters,  and  in 
1704  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions; of  which,  the  year  after,  he  was 
appointed  president.  In  this  station  he  dis- 
played as  much  facility  in  discussing  a literary 
question,  as  he  had  formerly  done  a point  of 
jurisprudence.  He  died  of  a lingering  disease, 
in  1709.  Many  of  his  harangues  on  public  oc- 
casions were  copied  from  his  mouth,  and  di- 
spersed; but  the  only  work  of  his  pen  which 
came  to  the  press  was  a “ Letter  on  the 
Death  of  Father  Bourdaloue,”  inserted  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  “Careme”  of  that  great 
preacher.  M.  de  Lamoignon  was  father  of  the 
chancellor  Lamoignon,  whose  son,  M.  de  La- 
moignon de  Malesherbes,  has  in  late  times 
been  so  much  distinguished  by  his  talents  and 
his  virtues.  See  Malesherbes.  Mortri. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

LAMOTTE,  Houdar.  See  Motte. 

LAMOTTE,  William  Mau<*uest  de,  an 
eminent  surgeon  and  accoucheur;  studied  at 
Paris,  and  passed  five  years  at  the  Hotel  Dieu, 


after  which  he  settled  at  Valogne,  in  Lower 
Normandy,  where  he  became  eminent  in 
practice  during  a long  period.  He  published, 
in  1715,  the  result  of  an  experience  of  thirty 
years,  in  a work  entitled,  “Traite  des  Accouch- 
ments  naturels,  non-naturels,  et  centre  nature,” 
4to.  Of  this  several  editions  have  been  made, 
some  of  the  later  of  which  have  improved 
upon  the  original  arrangement,  and  have  added 
annotations  and  figures.  The  work  is  a valu- 
able record  of  practice  in  the  art  of  midwifery, 
which  it  simplifies  and  enriches  with  a great 
number  of  valuable  observations.  Another  of 
his  works  on  this  topic  is,  “ Dissertation  sur  la 
Generation,  sur  la  Superfetation,  et  Reponse 
au  liore  intitule,  De  1’  indecence  aux  Hommes 
d’  accoucher  les  Femmes,”  1718,  i2mo. ; in  the 
physiological  part  of  this  performance  he  at- 
tempts to  refute  the  ovarian  hypothesis  of  ge- 
neration. As  a writer  in  surgery,  he  made 
himself  known  by  his  “Traite  complet  de 
Chirurgie,”  three  vols.  i2mo.  1722,  several 
times  reprinted:  the  best  edition  is  by  Sabatier, 
two  vols.  8vo.  1771.  This  work  does  not  quite 
answer  to  its  title,  since  several  diseases  be- 
longing to  chirurgical  practice  are  omitted  ; 
but  it  is  a very  useful  collection  of  facts  and 
observations  in  some  of  the  most  important 
cases.  Eloy  Diet.  Hist,  de  la  Aled.  Halleri 
Bibl.  Anatom,  et  Chirurg. — A. 

LAiVlPE,  Frederic  Adolphus,  a learned 
German  protestant  divine  and  professor  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  born  at  Dethmold,  in 
the  circle  of  Westphalia,  in  the  year  1683.  He 
was  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  learning  at 
Bremen;  and  afterwards  studied  successively 
in  the  universities  of  Franeker  and  Utrecht. 
When  he  had  finished  his  course  of  divinity, 
he  was  first  settled  with  the  church  of  Wesel, 
in  the  territory  of  Cleves;  whence  he  after- 
wards removed  to  Teuteburg,  and  from  that 
place  to  Bremen.  In  the  year  1720,  he  ac- 
cepted of  an  invitation  to  Utrecht,  to  fill  the 
chair  of  professor  of  divinity;  and  in  addition 
to  that  post,  in  the  year  1726,  he  was  appoint- 
ed professor  of  ecclesiastical  history.  In  the 
following  year,  however,  he  was  again  induced 
to  settle  at  Bremen;  where  he  had  the  ap- 
pointment of  professor  of  divinity  in  ordinary, 
the  honour  of  being  perpetual  rector  of  the 
university,  and  was  also  chosen  pastor  of  a 
church.  These  advantages  and  honours  he  en- 
joyed but  a very  short  time,  being  carried  off  by 
a violent  haemorrhage  in  1729,  when  only  forty- 
six  years  of  age.  But  thougn  so  young,  and 
constantly  employed  in  public  employments, 
he  found  time  to  compose  several  works,  which 
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reflect  credit  on  his  industry  and  learning. 
Among  these  is,  “De  Cymbalis  Veterrrn,  lib. 
iii.”  i2mo,  1703;  “ Exercitat.  Sacr.  in  Psal. 
xlv  ” emlehed  with  a variety  of  remarks  on 
sacred  antiquities,  4*0,  1715;  “Synopsis  Hist. 
Sacr.et  Ecclesiastics,  ab  origine  mundi  ad  prse- 
sentia  Tempora,”  4to,  1721  ; “ Synopsis  Tiie- 
ologiae  naturalis,”  8vo,  1723  ; “ Comment', 
in  Evangel.  S.  Johannis,”  three  vols.  4to,  1724 
and  1725  , “History  of  the  reformed  Church 
in  Hungary  and  Transylvania,”  4to.  1728,  in 
Latin;  “Rudimenta  Theologise  Elenchticae, 
Svo.  1729 ; “ De  Urim  et  Thummin,”  1727, 
fee.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LAMPRIDIO,  Benedict,  a modern  Latin 
poet,  was  born  about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  at  Crepiona.  He  went  to  Rome  in 
his  youth,  and  was  first  domesticated  with 
Paul  Cortesi.  He  then  taught  in  the  Greek 
college  instituted  in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X. 
by  John  Lascaris.  Removing  to  Padua,  he 
passed  many  years  in  that  city,  employed  as  a 
private  teacher  of  the  learned  languages,  and 
much  esteemed  by  persons  of  eminence. 
Some  explanations  of  Demosthenes,  which  he 
gave  at  his  own  house,  are  spoken  of  with 
great  applause.  His  reputation  attracted  the 
notice  of  Frederic  Gonzaga,  duke  of  Mantua, 
who  engaged  him  at  a liberal  stipend  to  live  at 
his  court,  and  undertake  the  education  of  his 
only  son.  He  died  at  Mantua,  according  to 
the  common  opinion,  in  1540  ; but  Tiraboschi 
mentions  a letter  written  to  him  by  Aonius 
Palearius,  which  refers  to  an  incident  of  the 
year  1542.  Lampridio  is  said  to  have  been 
employed  in  an  elegant  version  of  the  works 
of  Aristotle,  but  of  this  nothing  has  appeared. 
He  is  known  as  an  author  by  his  Greek  and 
Latin  poems,  consisting  of  epigrams  and  odes. 
He  was  an  imitator  of  Pindar  in  the  latter, 
whose  elevation  of  thought',  and  vigour  of  ima- 
gination, he  not  unhappily  emulated  ; but  was 
thereby  led  into  a turgid  style,  and  to  the  use  of 
certain  measures  not  well  adapted  to  the  melody- 
of  Latin  verse.  There  are,  likewise,  extant 
three  Italian  letters  written  by  him  to  cardinal 
Bembo,  and  one  Latin  letter  to  cardinal  Pole. 
An  edition  of  his  Latin  poems,  together  with 
those  of  J,  Bapt.  Amaltheus,  was  printed  at 
Venice,  in  8vo.  1550.  Tiraboschi.  Baillct . 
—A. 

LAMPRIDIUS,  AIlius,  a Roman  his- 
torian, lived  in  the  fourth  century,  under  Dio- 
clesian  and  Constantine.  There  are  remaining 
in  his  name  the  lives  of  Commodus,  Antoninus, 
Diadumenus,  Heliogabalus,  and  Alexander 
Severus.  It  is,  however,  doubted  whether  the 


latter  life  belongs  to  Lampridius,  as  some  ma- 
nuscripts ascribe  it  to  Spartianus.  It  has,  in- 
deed, been  suggested  that  these  are  the  same 
persons,  and  that  Spartianus  is  the  third  name 
of  Lampridius.  Neither  the  style  nor  arrange- 
ment of  this  writer  allow  him  a place  among 
the  superior  class  of  historians,  but  he  is  valu- 
able for  his  facts.  His  lives  make  a part  of  the 
“ Historise  Augustse  Scriptores.”  Vossii  Hist. 
Lat.  Moreri. — A. 

LAMY,  Bernard,  a learned  French  priest 
and  various  writer  who  flourished  in  the 
seventeenth  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  of  noble  descent,  and 
born  at  Mans,  in  the  year  1640.  Having  laid 
a good  foundation  of  grammar  learning  in  his 
native  place,  when  he  was  eighteen  years  of 
age  he  entered  among  the  religious  of  the  con- 
gregation of  the  oratory,  in  a house  belonging 
to  their  order  at  Paris,  where  he  spent  what 
was  called  the  year  of  institution , and  was  then 
sent  to  study  philosophy  for  two  years  at  the 
college  of  Saumur.  From  the  year  1661,  to 
1667,  he  was  employed  in  teaching  the  classics 
and  the  belles  lettres  in  different  seminaries 
and,  in  the  year  last  mentioned,  was  ordained 
priest.  Soon  afterwards  his  superiors  appoint- 
ed him  to  the  same  office  in  the  college  at- 
tached to  the  monastery  at  Saumur;  and 
though,  at  the  expiration  of  two  years,  he  was- 
permitted  to  resign  that  employment  in  order 
to  apply  more  closely  to  the  study  of  divinity, 
they  appointed  him  at  the  same  time  to  teach 
philosophy ; which  he  did  at  Saumur,  and 
afterwards  at  Angers,  till  the  year  1676, 
with  very  great  reputation.  While  he  was- 
thus  occupied,  he  applied  himself  with  the 
utmost  intenseness  to  the  study  of  every  branch- 
of  literature  and  science,  and  made  a very  con- 
siderable proficiency.  Dupin  says  that  he  ex- 
celled in  his  acquaintance  with  rhetoric,  poetry, - 
the  learned  languages,  criticism,  pagan  philo- 
sophy,  Christian  ethics,the  fine  arts,  particularly 
architecture  and  painting,  the  sacred  scriptures,, 
rabbinical  learning,  and  divinity.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1676,  he  was  directed 
by  his  superiors  to  go  to  Grenoble,  over  which 
diocese  cardinal  le  Gamus  at  that  time  pre- 
sided, who  was  eminently  distinguished  among; 
the  prelates  of  France,  for  his  learning  and* 
piety.  This  good  bishop  honoured  Lamy-with 
his  patronage  and  warm  friendship,  and  ap=- 
pointed  him  his  coadjutor  in  visiting  his  diocese,, 
in  preaching,  and  in  instructing  his  flock.-  He 
also  established  a seminary  at  Grenoble,  for 
the  education  of  ecclesiastics,  in  which  Lamyy 
was  appointed  professor  of  divinity*  The 
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duties  of  this  post  he  discharged  with  un- 
wearied diligence,  and,  to  facilitate  the  study 
of  the  sacred  scriptures,  published  an  useful 
introduction  to  them,  under  the  title  of  “ Ap- 
paratus ad  Biblia  sacra,  in  quo  de  Hebraeorum 
gente,  Legibus,  Ritibus,  variisque  ad  Bibliorum 
Intelligentiam  spectantibus,  Tabulis  xx.  dis- 
positus,  &c.”  1687,  folio.  This  work,  which 
was  very  favourably  received,  he  afterwards 
greatly  enlarged,  and  gave  it  a new  form, 
in  which  it  has  been  introduced  all  over  Eu- 
rope, and  deservedly  valued  by  biblical  students. 
Before  the  appearance  of  this  work,  he  had 
published  at  different  periods,  several  treatises 
belonging  to  the  departments  of  polite  learn- 
ing and  the  mathematics,  the  principal  of 
which  will  be  mentioned  at  the  end  of  this 
article. 

In  the  year  1688,  father  Lamy  published 
“ A Demonstration,  or,  clear  Proofs  of  the 
Truth  and  Holiness  of  Christian  Morality,” 
in  two  vols.  i2tno.  in  the  form  of  dialogues; 
which  was  afterwards  extended,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  new  matter,  to  the  number  of  five 
volumes,  and  has  undergone  repeated  impres- 
sions. In  1689,  he  sent  into  the  world  his 
“ Harmonia  seu  Concordia  Quatuor  Evange- 
listarum,  in  qua  vera  Series  Actuum  ac  Ser- 
monum  Domini  Nostri  Jesu  Chri6ti,  &c.” 
in  two  vols.  4to.  ; in  which  he  advanced  some 
notions  that  proved  the  means  of  involving  him 
in  controversies  with  many  learned  men,  which 
lasted  more  than  ten  years.  Among  others, 
he  maintained,  that  John  the  Baptist  was  im- 
prisoned twice,  the  first  time  by  order  of  the 
Jewish  Senhedrim,  and  the  last  by  that  of 
Herod  ; that  when  Christ  instituted  his  supper, 
he  did  not  eat  the  paschal  lamb  with  his  dis- 
ciples, and  that  he  was  crucified  on  the  very 
day  on  which  the  Jews  were  commanded  to 
keep  the  passover  ; and,  likewise,  that  Mary 
Magdalen,  the  woman  who  was  a sinner,  and 
anointed  the  feet  of  Christ,  and  Mary  the  sister 
of  Martha  and  Lazarus  were  one  and  the 
same  person.  For  a list  of  the  numerous 
treatises  against,  or  in  defence  of  these  notions, 
the  reader  may  consult  either  of  our  authorities. 
But  father  Lamy’s  principal  work,  which  had 
engaged  his  attention  for  thirty  years,  and  is 
replete  with  useful  information,  as  well  as 
learned  and  curious  discussion,  is  his  “ De 
Tabernaculo  Fcederis  de  sancta  Civitate  Jeru- 
salem, et  de  Templo  ejus,  Lib.  Septem,”  folio, 
illustrated  with  numerous  copper  plates.  When 
the  author  had  completed  his  manuscript,  he 
found  the  booksellers  in  general,  who  had 
derived  much  profit  from  publishing  his  former 


works,  unwilling  to  run  the  risk  of  such  an 
expensive  publication  ; till,  at  length,  one  of 
the  Parisian  booksellers  ventured  to  undertake 
it  at  his  sole  charge,  and  employed  the  ablest 
artists  to  execute  the  illustrative  engravings. 
The  author,  however,  did  not  live  to  see  its 
publication,  which  did  not  take  place  before 
the  year  1720.  His  health  had  for  some  time 
been  greatly  impaired,  in  consequence  of  his 
close  application  to  his  studies,  his  laborious 
professional  exertions,  and  the  severe  rules  of 
mortification  which  he  observed  ; whence  his 
friends  perceived,  to  their  great  regret,  that  his 
change  was  approaching.  The  bursting  of  a 
blood  vessel  hastened  that  event  in  1715, 
when  he  was  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his 
age.  Father  Lamy  was  as  much  esteemed  for 
his  modesty  and  amiable  manners,  as  he  was 
respected  for  his  piety  and  extensive  erudition. 
Besides  the  articles  already  mentioned,  he  was 
the  author  of  “The  Art  of  Speaking,”  i2mo. 
167 5;  “New  Reflections  on  the  Art  of 
Poetry,”  i2mo.  1678;  “ A mechanical  Trea- 
tise on  the  Equilibrium  of  Solids  and  Fluids,” 
i2mo.  1679;  “A  Treatise  on  Magnitude  in 
general,  comprehending  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
and  Analysis,”  121110.  1680;  “Dialogues  on 
the  Sciences,  and  the  best  Manner  of  studying 
.them,”  i2mo.  1684;  “Elements  of  Geome- 
try,” 8vo.  1685;  and  “A  Treatise  on  Per- 
spective,” 8vo.  1701.  Most  of  the  preceding 
were  republished,  and  some  of  them  several 
times  during  the  author’s  life,  with  consider- 
able augmentations.  Ltfe  prefixed  to  the  treatise 
de  Tabernaculo , &c.  Dupin.  Moreri. — M. 

LAMY,  Francis,  a French  benedictine 
monk  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur,  whose 
writings  are  held  in  much  esteem,  was  de- 
scended from  a noble  family,  and  born  at 
Montyreau,  in  the  diocese  of  Chartres,  in  the 
year  1636.  He  commenced  his  career  in  life, 
by  following  the  military  profession;  but  he 
soon  exchanged  it  for  the  ecclesiastical,  which 
he  embraced  in  the  order  already  mentioned, 
when  he  was  about  twenty-three  years  of  age. 
By  his  application  to  his  studies,  he  made  very 
respectable  progress  in  science  and  literature  ; 
and  he  appears  from  his  writings  to  have  been 
deeply  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart.  His  style,  though  not  exempt  from 
faults,  is  more  correct  and  polished  than  that 
of  any  other  writer  in  the  French  language 
among  the  benedictines  of  the  congregation  of 
St.  Maur.  He  died  in  17 11,  about  the  age  of 
seventy-five  ; and  is  highly  praised  for  his  be- 
nevolence and  goodness  of  heart,  his  candour, 
the  amiableness  and  purity  of  his  manners,  and 
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his  extraordinary  piety.  He  was  the  author 
of  a treatise  “On  Self-knowledge,”  in  six 
volumes,  1 2mo.  which  passed  through  several 
editions,  the  most  complete  one  being  that  of 
1700  ; a treatise  “ On  the  evident  Truth  of  the 
Christian  Religion,”  nmo.  1694;  “The  new 
Atheism  overthrown,”  nmo.  1696,  in  answer 
to  the  writings  of  Spinoza ; “ Pious  Senti- 
ments, adapted  to  the  religious  Profession,” 
i2mo.  1697  ; “ The  Groans  of  the  Soul  under 
the  Tyranny  of  the  Body,”  12 mo.  1700; 
“Lessons  of  Wisdom,”  nmo.  1703  ; “Ele- 
ments, introductory  to  solid  Knowledge,  with 
an  Essav  on  Logic,”  nmo.  170 6,  in  the 
dialogue  form ; “ A Collection  of  Let- 

ters, theological  and  moral,”  nmo.  1708  ; 
“ Philosophical  Letters  on  several  Subjects,” 
nmo. ; “ The  Unbeliever  conducted  to  Re- 
ligion by  Reason,  or,  Dialogues  on  the  Agree- 
ment of  Reason  and  Faith,”  nmo.  1710;  a 
curious  little  treatise,  entitled,  “ Physical  Con- 
jectures on  the  Effects  of  Thunder,  and  on 
other  Subjects  in  natural  Philosophy,”  nmo. 
1609;  a treatise  “On  the  Knowledge  and 
Love  of  God,”  i2mo.  printed  in  1712,  after 
the  author’s  death;  “ A Refutation  of  M. 
Nicole’s  System  of  Universal  Grace;”  and 
other  controversial  pieces  which  are  enume- 
rated in  Moreri  and  the  Nouv • Diet . Hist. — M. 

LANCELLOTTI,  Gianpaolo,  an  eminent 
jurist,  was  born  at  Perugia,  about  1510.  He 
kept  a school  of  law  at  his  native  place,  and  was 
engaged  by  pope  Paul  IV.  to  draw  up  an  insti- 
tute of  canon  law,  in  imitation  of  Justinian’s 
Institutes  of  civil  law.  This  was  first  publish- 
ed in  1563,  and  soon  went  through  several  edi- 
tions, and  obtained  honourable  testimonies  of 
approbation  from  several  men  of  eminence  in  the 
profession.  It  was  annexed  to  the  body  of  ca- 
non law,  and  still  retains  its  place  in  the  recent 
editions  of  that  compilation.  He  also  wrote 
other  treatises  on  legal  subjects,  and  a life  of 
Bartolus.  He  died  at  Perugia,  in  1591.  Mo- 
reri. Tirahoschi. — A, 

LANCELOT,  Claude,  author  of  several 
useful  works  in  grammar  and  the  preliminary 
parts  of  learning,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1615. 
The  abbe  de  St.  Cyran  persuaded  him  to  join 
the  devout  solitaries  of  the  Port-Royal,  by 
whom  he  was  employed  in  teaching  mathema- 
tics and  the  languages  in  their  schools,  till  they 
were  suppressed  by  the  government.  He  was 
afterwards  entrusted  with  the  education  of  the 
young  princes  of  Conti.  The  death  of  their 
mother  deprived  him  of  this  office ; upon 
which  he  took  the  habit  of  St.  Benedict,  in  the 
abbey  of  St.  Cyran.  Some  dissensions  which 
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arose  in  this  monastery  in  1680  produced  his 
exile  to  Quimperld  in  Lower  Britany,  where  he 
continued  the  same  austere  and  ascetic  way  of 
life  which  he  had  followed  in  the  seminary.  He 
died  in  1695,  with  a high  reputation  for  sanc- 
tity as  well  as  learning.  The  principal  writ- 
ings of  this  author  are  “ Nouvelle  Methods 
pour  apprendre  la  Langue  Latine,”  8vo.  1664  : 
this  is  the  first  work  of  the  kind  in  which  the 
apparently  absurd  practice  of  teaching  the  rules 
of  the  Latin  grammar  in  the  Latin  language  is 
exchanged  for  the  use  of  the  vernacular  tongue. 
It  also  contains  many  curious  and  useful  parti- 
culars of  information,  as  to  the  Roman  names, 
coins,  &c.  “ Nouvelle  Methode  pour  appren- 

dre la  Langue  Grecque,”  1656,  8vo.  This  and 
the  preceding  have  been  often  reprinted  with 
improvements,  as  likewise  abridgements  of 
them.  “ Le  Jardin  des  Racines  Grecques,” 
8vo.  1657  : “ An  Italian  and  Spanish  Gram- 
mar “ Grammaire  generale  et  raisonnee,” 
i2mo. ; an  excellent  work,  formed  on  the  ideas 
of  Dr.  Arnauld  : it  has  been  translated  into  se- 
veral modern  languages.  “ Delectus  Epigram- 
matum,”  2 vols.  i2mo.  1659,  with  a preface  by 
Nicole.  “ Memoires  pour  servir  a la  Vie  de 
St.  Cyran.”  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

LANCISI,  Giammaria,  an  eminent  Italian 
physician,  was  born  of  a family  in  trade  at 
Rome,  in  1654.  His  education  was  first  di- 
rected, under  the  society  of  Jesuits,  to  the  pro- 
fession of  theology ; but  his  inclination  being 
turned  towards  medicine,  he  applied  with  great 
ardour  to  all  the  studies  connected  with  it,  and 
in  1672  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phi- 
losophy and  physic.  Attendance  on  the  hospi- 
tals, and  the  study  of  the  best  authors,  occupied 
him  several  years  longer ; and  his  reputation 
increased  with  his  knowledge,  so  that  in  1684 
he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  anatomy  in 
the  college  of  la  Sapienza.  He  afterwards  oc- 
cupied the  chairs  of  theoretical  and  practical 
medicine  in  the  same  college.  In  1688  pope 
Innocent  XL  nominated  Lancisi  his  physician 
and  private  chamberlain,  and  soon  after  con- 
ferred upon  him  a canonicate  : this,  however, 
he  kept  no  longer  than  during,  the  life  of  the  do- 
nor. Innocent  XII.  greatly  confided  in  his 
medical  skill ; and  Clement  XI.,  who  ascended 
the  pontifical  throne  in  1700,  made  him  his 
first  physician  and  chamberlain.  These  offices, 
together  with  his  other  professional  engage- 
ments, and  his  private  studies,  fully  occupied 
his  time.  He  did  not  neglect  the  pursuits  of 
polite  literature;  and  the  celebrated  academy  of 
the  Arcadi,  at  Rome,  aggregated  him  to  their 
society.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  Impe- 
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rial  Academy  Naturae  Curiosorum,  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Boiogna,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don, and  of  other  learned  bodies.  A great  so- 
briety of  regimen  preserved  him  in  health  and 
vigour  till  the  illness  which  brought  his  life  to 
a close,  in  January  1720,  in  his  sixty-sixth  year. 
This  physician  was  of  a lively  and  cheerful  dis- 
position, humane,  and  prompt  to  perform  kind 
offices  ; able  and  prudent  in  the  management  of 
business,  polite,  affable,  and  pleasing  in  con- 
versation, eloquent  and  zealous  in  promoting 
the  interests  of  science.  He  collected  a great 
library,  which,  during  his  lifetime,  he  present- 
ed to  the  hospital  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  for"  the 
public  use,  and  especially  for  that  of  the  young 
physicians  and  surgeons  attending  the  house. 
Lancisi  was  the  author  of  a variety  of  works, 
several  of  them  valuable.  As  a medical  theo- 
rist he  had,  indeed,  acquired  an  early  attach- 
ment to  the  salts  and  ferments  of  Sylvius,  which 
rendered  him  too  prone  to  hypothesis.  The 
most  important  of  his  writings  are,  “ De  subi- 
taneis  Mortibus,  lib.  II.*’  1707,  4to.  written  on 
occasion  of  the  frequent  sudden  deaths  which 
had  for  sometime  before  taken  place  at  Rome; 
“ De  nativis  deque  adventitiis  Romani  cceli 
qualitatibus,  cui  accedit  Historia  Epidemic 
Rheumaticte,”  i7ii,'4to.;  “ De  noxiis  Palu- 
dum  effluviis  eorumque  remediis,”  2 vol.  4to. 
3717;  a work  containing  many  useful  observ- 
ations on  the  insalubrity  of  marshy  situations, 
and  the  means  of  rendering  them  more  healthy  : 
“ Quinque  Epidemiae  perniciosarum  et  castren- 
sium  Febrium,”  printed  with  the  preceding. 
He  also  attended  to  the  epidemics  affecting  do- 
mestic animals,  and  wrote  two  pieces  in  Italian 
concerning  a disease  prevalent  among  cows  and 
horses.  In  anatomy  he  wrote  several  detached 
dissertations,  and  performed  a very  useful  ser- 
vice to  the  science  in  general,  by  discovering 
the  lost  copper-plates  of  Eustachius,  and  caus- 
ing a set  of  tables  from  them  to  be  published  at 
Rome,  1714,  folio.  After  his  death  appeared 
his  large  and  valuable  work,  “ De  Motu  Cordis 
et  Aneurismatibus,”  Rom.  1728,  fol.  and  1745, 
4to.  A collection  of  all  the  works  of  Lancisi, 
hitherto  published,  was  printed  at  Rome,  in  four 
vols.  4to.  1745.  His  “ Consilia  XLIX  Posthu- 
ma,”  were  printed  at  Venice  in  1747,  4to.  Fa- 
bronl  Vit.  It  alar.  Floy  Diet.  Hist.  Flalleri  Bibl. 
Anat.  & Med. — A. 

LANDEN,  John,  an  eminent  English  ma- 
thematician in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  born 
at  Peakirk,  near  Peterborough  in  Northampton- 
shire, in  the  year  1719.  That  he  became  an 
early  proficient  in  the  mathematics,  appears 
from  his  being  a respectable  contributor  to  the 


Lady’s  Diary  in  1744  : and  he  was  soon  among 
the  foremost  of  those  who  then  supported  that 
small  but  valuable  publication,  in  which  almost 
every  English  mathematician  who  arrived  at 
any  degree  of  eminence  during  a considerable 
part  of  the  last  century,  contended  for  fame. 
Mr.  Landen  communicated  his  contributions  to 
it,  under  different  signatures,  till  within  a few 
years  of  his  death.  What  further  information 
we  have  been  able  to  collect  relating  to  this  ma- 
thematician, is  chiefly  confined  to  a history  of 
his  writings.  In  the  48th  vol.  of  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions,  he  gave  “ An  Investigation 
of  some  Theorems  which  suggest  several  very 
remarkable  Properties  of  the  Circle,  and  are,  at 
the  same  Time,  of  considerable  Use  in  resolving 
Fractions,  the  Denominators  of  which  are  cer- 
tain Multinomials,  into  more  simple  ones,  and 
by  that  Means  facilitating  the  Computation  of 
Fluents.”  This  ingenious  paper  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  Royal  Society  by  that  eminent 
mathematician,  the  late  Thomas  Simpson  of 
Woolwich  ; which  circumstance  will  convey  to 
those  who  are  not  themselves  judges  of  it,’some 
idea  of  its  merit.  In  the  year  1755,  Mr.  Lan- 
den published  a volume,  entitled  “ Mathemati- 
cal Lucubrations  the  title  of  which  was  cho- 
sen as  a means'of  informing  the  world,  that  the 
study  of  the  mathematics  was  at  that  time 
rather  the  pursuit  of  his  leisure  hours,  than  his 
principal  employment.  This,  indeed,  conti- 
nued to  be  the  case  during  the  greatest  part  of 
his  life  : for  about  the  year  1762,  he  was  ap- 
pointed agent  to  earl  Fitzwilliam,  and  retained 
that  employment  till  within  two  years  of  his 
death.  These  Lucubrations  contain  a variety  of 
tracts  relative  to  the  rectification  of  curve  lines, 
the  summation  of  series,  the  finding  of  fluents, 
and  many  other  points  in  the  higher  parts  of 
mathematics.  About  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1757,  or  the  beginning  of  1758,  he  published 
proposals  for  printing  by  subscription,  “ The 
Residual  Analysis,”  a new  branch  of  the  alge- 
braic art ; and  in  the  year  last  mentioned,  he 
published  “ A Discourse  on  the  Residual  Ana- 
lysis,” 4to.  in  which  he  resolved  a variety  of 
problems,  to  which  the  method  of  fluxions  had 
usually  been  applied,  by  a mode  of  reasoning 
entirely  new.  He,  also,  compared  these  solu- 
tions with  others  derived  from  the  fluxionary 
method  ; and  shewed,  that  the  solutions  by  his 
new  method  were,  in  general,  more  natural  and 
elegant  than  the  fluxionary  ones.  In  the  51st 
volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  he 
gave  “ A new  method  of  computing  the  sums 
of  a great  number  of  infinite  series.”  The 
first  book  of  “ The  Residual  Analysis”  made 
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its  appearance  in  1764.  In  this  treatise,  be- 
sides explaining  the  principles  on  which  his 
new  analysis  was  founded,  he  applied  it,  in  a 
variety  of  problems,  to  the  drawing  of  tangents, 
and  finding  the  properties  of  curve  lines ; tp 
describing  their  involutes  and  evolutes,  finding 
the  radius  of  curvature,  their  greatest  and  least 
ordinates,  and  points  of  contrary  flexure  ; to 
the  determination  of  their  cusps,  and  the  draw- 
ing of  asymptotes : and  he  proposed,  in  a se- 
cond book,  to  extend  the  application  of  this  new 
analysis  to  a great  variety  of  mechanical  and 
physical  subjects.  The  papers,  which  were  to 
have  formed  this  book,  lay  long  by  him  ; but 
he  never  found  leisure  to  put  them  in  order  for 
the  press. 

In  the  year  1766,  Mr.  Landen  had  the  ho- 
nour of  being  elected  a fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.  Two  years  afterwards  he  contributed 
to  the  58th  vol.  of  their  Transactions,  “ A spe- 
cimen of  a new  method  of  comparing  curvili- 
near areas  by  means  of  which  many  areas  are 
compared,  that  did  not  appear  to  be  comparable 
by  any  other  method : a circumstance  of  no 
small  importance  in  that  part  of  natural  philo- 
sophy which  relates  to  the  doctrine  of  motion. 
In  the  60th  vol.  of  the  same  work,  he  gave 
“ Some  new  theorems  for  computing  the  whole 
areas  of  curve  lines,  where  the  ordinates  are 
expressed  by  fractions  of  a certain  form,”  in  a 
more  concise  and  elegant  manner  than  had  been 
done  by  Cotes,  De  Moivre,  and  others  who  had 
considered  the  subject  before  him.  In  the6ist 
volume  of  the  Transactions,  he  has  investigated 
several  new  and  useful  theorems  for  comput- 
ing “ certain  fluents,  which  are  assignable  by 
arcs  of  the  conic  sections.”  This  subject  had 
been  considered  before,  both  by  Maclaurin  and 
D’Alembert ; but  some  of  the  theorems  which 
were  given  by  these  celebrated  mathematicians, 
being  in  part  expressed  by  the  difference  between 
an  hyperbolic  arc  and  its  tangent,  and  that  dif-’ 
ference  being  not  directly  attainable  when  the 
arc  and  its  tangent  both  become  infinite,  as  they 
will  do  when  the  whole  fluent  is  wanted,  al- 
though such  flueht  be  finite  ; these  theorems, 
therefore,  fail  in  those  cases,  and  the  computa- 
tion becomes  impracticable  without  farther 
help.  This  defect  Mr.  Landen  has  removed, 
by  assigning  the  limit  of  the  difference  between 
the  hyperbolic  arc  and  its  tangent,  while  the 
point  of  contact  is  supposed  to  be  removed  to 
an  infinite  distance  from  the  vertex  of  the 
curve  : and  he  concludes  the  paper  with  a cu- 
rious and  remarkable  property  relating  to  pen- 
dulous bodies,  which-is  deducible  from  those 
theorems.  In  the  year  1774,  he  published 


ft  Animadversions  on  Dr  Stewart’s  Computa- 
tion of  the  Sun’s  Distance’ from  the  Earth  •>”  in 
which  he  not  only  pointed  out  the  doctor’s 
errors,  but  shewed  that  a true  solution  of  the 
problem  was  not  to  be  expected  either  from  his 
method  of  reasoning,  or  from  the  data  on 
which  he  had  founded  it.  Mr.  Landen’s  next 
contribution  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  65th  volume,  and  consists 
of  the  investigation  of  a general  theorem,  which 
he  had  promised  in  1771,  “for  finding  the 
length  of  any  arc  of  a conic  hyperbola,  by  means 
of  two  elliptic  arcs,  with  some  other  new  and 
useful  theorems  deduced  therefrom  and  it 
concludes  with  observing,  that  these  theorems, 
properly  applied,  will  evince,  that  both  the 
elastic  curve,  and  the  curve  of  equable  recess 
from  a given  point,  with  many  others,  may  be 
constructed  by  the  rectification  of  the  ellip- 
sis only,  in  those  cases  in  which  Maclaurin’s 
elegant  method  is  defective.  In  the  67th  vo- 
lume of  the  same  work,  he  gave  “A  new  theo- 
ry of  the  rotatory  motion  of  bodies  affected  by 
forces  disturbing  such  motion.”  At  that  time 
he  did  not  know  that  the  subject  had  been 
handled  by  any  person  before  him,  and  he  con- 
sidered only  the  motion  of  a sphere,  spheroid, 
and  cylinder.  After  the  publication  of  his  pa- 
per, however,  he  was  informed,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  rotatory  motion  had  been  considered  by 
D’Alembert ; and,  upon  procuring  that  au- 
thor’s “ Opuscules  Mathematiques,”  he  there 
learned  that  D’Alembdrt  was  not  the  only  per- 
son who  had  preceded  him  in  this  investigation; 
for  he  found  him  speaking  of  some  mathemati- 
cian, though  he  does  not  mention  his  name, 
who,  after  reading  what  had  been  written  on 
the  subject,  doubted  whether  there  be  any  solid 
whatever,  besides  the  sphere,  in  which  any  line, 
passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  will  be  5 
permanent  axis  of  rotation.  In  consequence 
of  this,  Mr.  Landen  took  up  the  subject  again ; 
and  though  he  did  not  then  give  a solution  to 
the  general  problem,  namely,  “ to  determine 
the  motions  of  a body  of  any  form  whatever, 
revolving  without  restraint  about  any  axis  pass- 
ing through  its  centre  of  gravity  he  fully  re- 
moved any  doubt  of  the  kind  which  had  been 
advanced  by  the  person  to  whom  D’Alembert 
had  alluded,  and  pointed  out  several  bodies 
which,  under  certain  dimensions,  have  that  re- 
markable property.  This  paper  may  be  seen, 
among  many  others  equally  curious,  in  a vo- 
lume of  “ Memoirs,”  which  our  author  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1780.  That  volume  is  also 
enriched  with  a very  valuable  Appendix,  con- 
taining “ Theorems  for  the  Calculation  of 
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Eiuents-,”  which  are  more  complete  and  ex- 
tensive than  those  which  are  to  be  found  in 
any  author  before  him. 

In  the  years  1781, 1782,  and  1783,  Mr.  Lan- 
den  published  three  small  tracts  “ on  the  sum- 
mation of  converging  series  in  which  he  ex- 
plained and  shewed  the  extent  of  some  theo- 
rems which  had  been  given  for  that  purpose  by 
De  Moivre,  Stirling,  and  his  old  friend  Tho- 
mas Simpson,  in  answer  to  what  he  conceived 
to  be  written  to  the  disparagement  of  those 
excellent  mathematicians.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  some,  that  Mr.  Landen  did  not  shew  less 
mathematical  skill  in  explaining  and  illustrating 
these  theorems,  than  he  has  done  in  his  writ- 
ings on  original  subjects  ; and  that  the  au- 
thors of  them  were  as  little  aware  of  the  ex- 
tent of  their  own  theorems,  as  the  rest  of 
the  world  were  before  Mr.  Landen’s  ingenui- 
ty made  it  obvious  to  all.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1782,  Mr.  Landen  had  made 
such  improvements  in  his  theory  of  rotatory 
motion,  as  enabled  him,  he  thought,  to  give 
a solution  of  the  general  problem  mentioned 
above  •,  but  finding  the  result  of  it  to  differ 
very  materially  from  the  result  of  the  solution 
of  it'given  by  D’Alembert,  and  not  being  able 
to  see  clearly  where  that  gentleman,  in  his 
opinion,  had  erred,  he  did  not  venture  to  make 
his  own  solution,  public.  During  the  course 
of  that  year,  having  procured  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Berlin  Academy  for  1757,  which  contain 
M.  Euler’s  solution  cf  the  problem,  be  found 
that  it  gave  the  same  result  which  had  been 
deduced  by  D’Alembert;  but  the  perspicuity 
of  Euler’s  manner  of  writing  enabled  him  to 
discover  where  he  had  differed  from  himself, 
which  the  obscurity  of  the  other  prevented  him 
from  doing.  The  agreement,  however,  of 
two  writers  of  such  established  reputation  as 
Euler  and  D’Alembert,  made  him  long  dubious 
about  the  truth  of  his  own  solution,  and  in- 
duced him  to  revise  the  process  again  and  .again, 
with  the  utmost  circumspection  ; and  being 
every  time  more  firmly  convinced  that  his  own 
solution  was  right,  and  theirs  wrong,  he  gave 
it.  to  the  public  in  the  75th  volume  of  the 
Philosophical  Transactions.  Owing  to  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  the  subject,  together  with 
♦he  concise  manner  in  which  Mr.  Landen  had 
been  obliged  to  give  his  solution,  that  he  might 
confine  it  within  proper  limits  for  the  Transac- 
tions; it  was  too  hard,  or  at  least  too  laborious., 
a task  for  most  mathematicians  to  read  it ; and 
this  circumstance,  joined  to  the  established 
reputation  of  Euler  and  D’Alembert,  induced 
many  to  think,  that  their  solution  was  right. 


and  Mr.  Landen’s  wrong.  Among  the  at*- 
tempts  made  to  prove  it,  was  a long  and  inge- 
nious paper  by  the  learned  Mr.  Wildbore,  a 
gentleman  of  very  distinguished  talents  and 
experience  in  such  kind  of  calculations  ; which 
is  given  in  the  80th  volume  of  ^the  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions,  and  is  decidedly  in  favour  cf 
the  foreign  mathematicians.  Upon  this  Mr. 
Landen  determined  to  revise  and  extend  his 
solution,  in  order  to  make  it  more  generally  un- 
derstood. About  this  time,  also,  he  accident- 
ally met  with  [the  late  P.  Frisi’s  “ Cosmogra- 
phise  Physicae  et  Mathematics in  the  second 
part  of  which  there  is  a solution  of  this  pro- 
blem, agreeing  in  the  result  with  those  of 
Euler  and  D’Alembert.  In  this  book  Mr. 
Landen  found,  that  Euler  had  revised  the 
solution  which  he  had  formerly  given  in  the 
Berlin  Memoirs,  and  given  it  another  form, 
and  at  greater  length,  in  a volume  published 
in  1765,  and  entitled  “Theoria  motus  Cor- 
porum  solidorum  seu  rigidorum.”  Having 
procured  this  publication,  Mr.  Landen  found 
the  same  principles  employed  in  it,  and,  of 
course,  the  same  conclusion  resulting  from 
them,  as  in  M.  Euler’s  former  solution  of  the 
problem.  Notwithstanding,  the  agreement  of 
the  great  mathematicians  above  mentioned 
against  him,  our  author  was  still  persuad- 
ed of  the  truth  of  his  own  solution,  and 
proceeded  to  defend  and  explain  it  more  at 
large.  He  was  the  more  anxious  to  do  this, 
without  loss  of  time,  on  account  of  the  de- 
clining state  of  his  health.  For  several  years  he 
had  been  severely  afflicted  with  the  stone  in  his= 
bladder,  and  about  this  time  frequently  suffer- 
ed from  it  to  such  a degree,  as  to  be  con- 
fined to  his  bed  for  more  than  a month  to- 
gether. Yet  even  this  dreadful  disorder  did 
not  extinguish  his  ardour  for  mathematical- 
studies  ; for  the  second  volume  of  his  “ Me-- 
moirs”  was  written  and  revised  during  the.- 
intervals  of  his  complaint.  This  volume  con- 
tains his  last  labours  on  the  solution  of  the 
general  problem  concerning  rotatory  motion. 
It  also  comprizes  a resolution  of.  the  problem 
relating  to  the  motion  of  a top  ; together  with; 
an  investigation  of  the  motion  of  the  equi- 
noxes, in  which  Mr.  Landen  has,  first  of  any 
one,  pointed  out  the  cause  of  sir  Isaac  New- 
ton’s mistake  in  his  solution  of  this  celebrated 
problem ; and  some  other  papers  of  consider- 
able importance.  He  just  lived  to  see  this 
work  finished,  aud  received  a copy  of  it  on  the 
day  before  his  death,  which  took  place  on  Ja- 
nuary the  15th,  1790,  at  Milton,  near  Peterbo- 
rough, in.  the  seventy- first  year  of  his  age.  Mr. 
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Landen  was  not  only  distinguished  by  his  emi- 
nent talents  as  a mathematician,  but  by  the  ex- 
- cellenceof  his  moral  character.  The  strict  in- 
tegrity of  his  conduct,  his  great  humanity,  and 
his  readiness  to  serve  every  person  to  the  utmost 
of  his  abilities,  justly  procured  him  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  filled 
them  with  deep  regret  for  his  loss.  Gent. 
Afa^az.  March  1790.  Hutton’s  Math.  Diet. 
— M 

LANDI,  Ortensio,  an  ingenious  but 
whimsical  writer,  was  born  at  Milan,  near  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was 
brought  up  to  letters,  and  studied  at  his  native 
city,  and  at  Bologna,  but  in  vjery  necessitous 
circumstances;  and  it  appears  that  he  practised 
physic  for  his  support,  though  he  has  left  no 
proof  of  his  proficiency  in  this  science.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  he  entered  into  the  order  of 
St.  Augustin,  and  afterwards  apostatized  from 
it  ; but  Tiraboschi  thinks  that  in  this  particular 
he  has  been  mistaken  for  another  of  the  name. 
He  was,  however,  lax  in  his  religious  senti- 
ments, and  did  not  scruple  to  jest  on  things 
held  sacred.  While  yet  at  Milan,  he  published 
two  dialogues,  entitled  “ Cicero  relegatus,”  and 
“ Cicero  revocatus,”  which  he  feigns  to  have 
been  held  by  a company  of  learned  men 
in  1533.  These  are  elegant  and  ingenious 
compositions,  but  not  without  a turn  to  para- 
dox. A journey  which  he  then  took  gave  occa- 
sion to  a work  entitled  “ Forciame  Quaestio- 
nes ;”  in  which,  under  the  feigned  name  of 
Philalethes,  he  treats  in  an  entertaining  manner 
on  the  manners  and  customs,  dress,  diversions, 
ladies,  See.  of  the  different  cities  of  Italy  It 
was  published  at  Naples  in  1536.  He  travel- 
led into  France  about  this  time,  and  at  Lyons 
contracted  a close  intimacy  with  Stephen  Do- 
let,  who  was  afterwards  burnt  as  an  atheist. 
It  appears,  however,  that  upon  his  return  >nto 
Italy,  he  entered  successively  into  the  service 
of  the  bishops  of  Trent  and  Catania.  Passing 
in  1540  through  Basil,  he  published'a  dialogue 
against  Erasmus,  who  died  four  years  before, 
whi  h was  answered  in  a severe  invective 
against  the  author.  He  was  at  the  court  of 
Francis  I.  in  1543,  and  in  that  year  published 
his  two  books  of  “ Paradoxes.”  As  these,  from 
their  extravagance  and  undue  freedom,  excited 
considerable  attention,  he  thought  proper  to 
answer  them  himself,  anonymously;  and  in 
his  reply  he  spares  himseli  as-  little  as  any  real 
antagonist  would  have  done.  In  15 44- he  tra- 
velled through  Germany  ■,  and  returning  to  Ita- 
ly, undertook  that  journey  through  its  several 
provinces,  which  he  has  described  hi  his  “ Go 


mentario  delli  piu  notabili  & mostruose  cose 
d’ltalia  & altri  luoghi,”  1548.  This  is  a mix- 
ture of  fact  and  fable,  written  in  a ludicrous 
and  whimsical  style.  He  settled  at  Venice  in 
1548,  and  there  published  his  “Lettere  di 
molte  valorose  Donne,”  which,  as  well  as  his 
collection  of  “Consolatory  Letters;”  and  the 
“ Letters  of  Donna  Lucretia  Gonzaga,”  were 
all  of  his  own  composition a species  of  lite- 
rary imposture  certainly  not  to  be  commended. 
His  “ Sferza  de  Scrittori  antichi  & modern!, 
di  M.  Anotiymio  d’Utopia,”  1550,  is  a severe 
invective  against  the  most  celebrated  authors, 
and  against  the  sciences  themselves,  to  which 
he  gave  a sort  of  antidote  in  “ Una  Esorta- 
tione  alio  Studio  delle  Lettere.”  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  go  through  all  the  catalogue  of  the 
works  of  this  capricious  writer,  one  of  which 
was  a dialogue  concerning  the  utility  of  reading 
the  holy  Scriptures,  a kind  of  study  in  which 
he  seems  to  have  been  little  conversant.  An- 
other, which  treated  of  “ Medicine  for  the 
Passions  of  the  Mind,”  mixed,  with  a subject 
which  might  have  been  seriously  professional, 
his  jocular  and  fanciful  imaginations.  The 
dates  of  his  later  works  run  between  1550  and 
1560,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  did  not  live 
much  longer.  With  all  his  oddity  of  charac- 
ter, he  lived  in  friendship  with  many  of  the 
learned  men  of  that  age,  by  whom  he  has  been 
praised.  Fie  was  particularly  intimate  with 
Peter  Aretine,  whom  he  somewhat  resembled 
in  his  writings,  but  with  more  decency  and 
real  learning.  Tiraboschi. — A. 

LANDINO,  Christopher,  an  early  Italian 
scholar,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1434.  He 
studied  first  at  Volterra,  under  Angiolo  da 
Todi;  to  whom  he  was  so  dear,  that  he  not 
only' maintained  him  a long  time  at  his  own 
expence,'  but  atr  his  death  bound  his  heirs  to 
maintain  him  three  years  longer.  His  father 
then  obliged  him  to  embrace  the  profession  of 
law ; but  the  munificence  of  Cosmo,  and  Peter 
de  Medici,  recalled  him  to  his  beloved  studies; 
of  which  that  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  was 
his  particular  favourite.  He  was  one  of  the 
principal  ornaments  of  the  Platonic  academy  at 
Florence,  and  lived  in  great  friendship  with 
Poliziano,  Ficino,  and  others  of  its  members; 
In  1457  he  opened  a public  school  of  polite 
literature  at  Florence,  which  greatly  eontribmed 
to  the  progress  of  learning  in  that  period;  At 
an  advanced  age  heobtained  the  office  of  secre- 
tary to  the  seignory,  and  was  presented -wuh  a 
palace  in  the  Casentino.  He  finally  retired  to 
Prato- Vecchio,  where  he  died  in  1504.  He 
wrote  “ Latin  Poems*”  which,  though  net 
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perfectly  correct,  may  stand  in  competition 
with  most  of  the  compositions  of  that  age. 
He  drew  up  “ Commentaries  upon  Virgil, 
Horace,  and  Dante,”  which  were  several  times 
printed;  and  he  translated  into  Italian  “ Pliny’s 
Natural  History,”  and  the  “Sforziade”  of 
John  Simonetta.  These  versions  and  commen- 
taries are,  indeed,  little  esteemed.  He  shew- 
ed his  attachment  to  moral  philosophy  by  his 
“ Dialogues  on  the  Nobility  of  the  Mind,’'  his 
four  bocks  of  “ Camaldolese  Questions, ” and 
other  works.  Pie  composed  “ Latin  and  Ita- 
lian Orations”  on  various  occasions,  which  have 
been  printed.  Many  of  his  writings  remain  in 
manuscript  in  the  Laurentian  library.  Tira- 
boschi. — A. 

I.ANDO,  Pope,  was  a Sabine  by  birth,  and 
succeeded  to  the  pontifical  throne  on  the  death 
of  Anastasius  III.,  in  the  year  913.  He  was 
most  probably  indebted  for  his  elevation  to  the 
noted  Theodora;  who,  with  her  daughters, 
Marozia  and  Theodora,  all  of  them  no  less 
famous  for  their  beauty,  their  wit,  and  address, 
than  infamous  for  the  scandalous  lives  which 
they  led,  supported  by  Adelbert,  marquis  of 
Tuscany,  and  his  party,  governed  Rome  with 
absolute  sway,  and  disposed  of  the  holy  see  to 
whom  they  pleased.  That  Lando  was  an  in- 
strument devoted  to  the  will  of  Theodora,  may 
be  concluded  from  his  unworthy  conduct  in  or- 
daining her  favourite  John,  afterwards  pope 
John  X.,  archbishop  of  Ravenna;  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  life  of  that  pontiff.  Lando  died, 
after  he  had  held  the  papal  see  not  much  longer 
than  six  months.  Platina  deVit.  Pont.  Dupin. 
Aloreri.  Bower. — M. 

LANFRANC,  a celebrated  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  the  eleventh  century,  was  a na- 
tive of  Italy,  and  born  at  Pavia,  where  his  fa- 
ther was  keeper  of  the  public  archives.  He 
went  through  his  course  of  academical  studies 
at  Bologna;  and  having  paid  particular  atten- 
tion for  some  years  to  the  study  of  rhetoric, 
and  the  civil  law,  returned  to  his  native  city, 
where  he  commenced  an  advocate  in  the  courts. 
Thinking  this,  however,  too  narrow  a sphere, 
he  removed  into  France,  under  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  In  this  country  he  taught  publicly 
for  some  time  at  Avranches,  and  his  school 
was  soon  crowded  with  students  of  high  rank. 
On  a journey  from  that  place  to  Rouen,  he  fell 
into  the  hands  of  high-way  men,  who  robbed 
him  ; and,  after  binding  him,  left  him  in  a fo- 
rest near  the  abbey  of  Bee.  He  remained  in 
that  condition  till  the  following  day,  when  he 
was  released  by  some  passengers ; and,  upon 
his  asking  them  whether  there  were  not  a mo- 
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nastery  near  that  place,  they  directed  him  to 
the  abbey  of  Bee,  then  newly  founded.  Thi- 
ther he  retired,  and  took  the  monk’s  habit,  in 
the  year  104.1.  His  genius,  learning,  and  vir- 
tue, soon  procured  him  the  respect  of  the  fra- 
ternity, by  whom  he  was  chosen  prior  in  1044. 
Here  he  opened  a school,  which  in  a little  time 
became  very  famous,  and  was  frequented  by 
students  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  While  lie 
resided  in  this  abbey,  his  literary  fame  and  Kis 
excellent  character  recommended  him  to  the 
esteem  of  William  I,,  duke  of  Normandy,  who 
made  him  one  of  his  counsellors  of  state. 
Under  the  pontificate  of  Leo  IX.  he  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  vindicated  himself  from  the 
charge  which  had  been  preferred  against  him, 
of  having  adopted  the  doctrine  of  Bcrenger. 
Not  long  afterwards  he  assisted  at  the  council 
of  Verceil,  where  he  expressly  and  formally 
opposed  that  doctrine.  In  the  year  1059,  he 
went  to  Rome  a second  time,  and  assisted  at 
the  council  held  at  the  Lateran,  before  which 
Berenger  abjured  his  opinions.  His  principal 
object,  however,  in  this  journey,  was  to  solicit 
a dispensation  for  the  marriage  of  duke  Wil- 
liam with  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Flanders, 
his  cousin;  which  was  granted,  upon  the  con- 
dition that  the  duke  and  his  lady  should  build 
a monastery.  They  accordingly  gave  direc- 
tions for  the  building  of  the  monastery  of  St. 
Stephen,  at  Caen,  of  which  Lanfranc  was  ap- 
pointed abbot,  in  the  year  1063.  Here  he 
established  a new  academy,  which  became  no 
less  famous  than  his  former  one  at  Bee.  Soon 
after  William  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, he  sent  Lanfranc  to  Rome,  to  negociate 
with  Alexander  II.  about  the  mission  of  le- 
gates to  England,  to  crown  him,  and  to  regu- 
late the  affairs  of  the  church.  William  seems 
now  to  have  formed  the  design  of  depriving 
the  most  eminent  of  the  English  cltrgy  of 
their  dignities,  in  order  to  bestow  them  on  his 
countrymen,  or  on  others  on  whose  attach- 
ment he  could  depend.  After  his  coronation 
had  taken  place,  the  papal  legates  held  a great 
council  of  the  English  clergy,  in  the  presence 
of  the  king,  at  Winchester;  in  which,  among 
other  dignified  clergy  and  prelates  who  w'ere 
deposed,  on  various  pretences,  was  Stigand, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  To  this  see  Lan- 
franc was  elected,  and  would  have  declined  the 
honour,  but  was  obliged  to  accept  it,  by  the 
express  order  of  pope  Alexander  II.  Even 
after  his  consecration,  he  earnestly,  but  inef- 
fectually, entreated  his  holiness  to  permit  him 
to  resign  his  archbishopric,  and  to  retire  into  a 
monastery. 
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Lanfranc  was  consecrated  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  1070;  and  in  the  following 
year  he  went  to  Rome,  together  with  the  new 
archbishop  of  York,  that  they  might  receive 
their  palls.  On  this  occasion  he  was  received 
with  peculiar  respect  by  pope  Alexander,  who 
had  studied  under  him  at  Bee;  and  he  defend- 
ed before  his  holiness  the  claims  of  his  see  to 
.superiority  over  that  of  York.  Alexander, 
however,  unwilling  to  offend  either  of  the  pre- 
lates, or  to  disoblige  the  king  of  England,  de- 
clined to  give  any  judgment  in  that  matter,  and 
declared  that  it  ought  to  be  determined  by  an 
English  synod.  Accordingly,  two  great  coun- 
cils were  held,  in  the  year  1072,  in  which  this 
question  was  debated  with  great  warmth,  in 
the  presence  of  the  king,  queen,  and  all  the 
court,  and  at  length  determined  in  favour  of 
Canterbury.  After  this,  Lanfranc  presided  in 
different  councils  of  the  clergy  of  both  pro- 
vinces, in  which  several  ecclesiastical  canons 
were  made,  by  which  a change  was  produced 
in  the  condition  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  in  the 
creed  of  the  church  of  England.  By  one  of 
those  canons,  the  secular  clergy  who  had  wives 
were  allowed  to  keep  them;  which  is  a suf- 
ficient proof  that  they  formed  a very  powerful 
party:  but  those  who  had  not  wives  were 
forbidden  to  1 carry;  and  bishops  were  prohi- 
bited for  the  future  to  ordain  any  man  who 
had  a wife.  By  others  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substr.ntiation  w s promulgated,  which  was 
little  X!  own,  and  'ess  regarded,  in  this  island 
before  this  period.  • Y'  I,  Lanfranc  was  one 
of  the  most  zealous  ch  mpions  for  that  doc- 
trine, of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  employ- 
ed the  weapons  of  dialectic:;  with  great  inge- 
nuity am^address  in  defence  of  it,  both  before 
and  after  his  elevation  tc  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury. After  presiding  over  the  church  of 
Canterbury  nineteen  years,  Lanfranc  died  in 
1089.  Lie  is  celebrated  by  our  ancient  histo- 
rians for  his  wisdom,  learning,  munificence, 
and  other  virtues.  He  rs  particularly  praised 
for  his  charity,  which  is  said  to  have  been  so 
great,  that  he  bestowed  in  that  way  no  less 
than  five  hundred  pounds  a year:  a prodigious 
sum  in  those  times,  and  equal  in  value  to  at 
least  seven  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  at 
present.  He  also  acquired  a high  reputation 
by  his  writings,  which,  considering  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  discover  an  uncommon  measure 
of  sagacity  and  erudition,  and  are  entitled  to 
commendation  for  the  purity  of  their  Latinity. 
They  consist  of  “ Commentaries  upon  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul;”  “A  Commentary  upon 
the  Psalms;”  “ A Treatise  concerning  Confes- 


sion;” u A Dissertation  concerning  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,”  in  op- 
position to  Berenger;  and  a collection  of  short, 
but  interesting  letters  to  pope  Alexander  11  , to 
Plildebrand,  while  archdeacon  of  Rome,  and  to 
several  bishops  in  England  and  Normandy. 
They  were  collected  together,  and  published, 
for  the  first  time,  in  1648,  in  a folio  volume, 
and  illustrated  with  valuable  notes,  by  father 
Luke  D’Achery,  a Benedictine  of  the  congre- 
gation of  St.  Maur.  Dupin.  Moreri.  Mesh. 
Hist.  Reel.  use.  xi.  par.  ii.  cap.  2.  Henry  s Hist. 
Great  Britain , b.  Hi.  ch.  ii.  sect.  1.  and  ch.  iv.  sect . 
2.— M. 

LANFRANC,  an  early  writer  on  surgery, 
who  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  a 
native  of  Milan,  and  a practitioner  both  of  phy- 
sic and  surgery.  In  the  latter  fie  was  the  dis- 
ciple of  William  de  Saliceto.  The  troubles  of 
his  country  drove  him  to  France,  where  he 
first  fixed  his  abode  at  Lyons.  He  came  to 
Paris  in  1295,  and  was  respectfully  received 
by  the  faculty,  before  whom  he  performed 
some  capital  operations,  and  explained  the 
theory  and  practice  of  his  art.  He  was  at- 
tended by  a number  of  disciples;  and  at  the 
request  of  the  dean  of  the  faculty  he  composed 
his  great  work  on  surgery  in  1296.  He  en- 
titled it  “ Practica  quae  dicitur  Ars  completa 
totius  Chirurgiae,”  and  it  is  usually  called  his 
“ Chirurgia  Magna.”  It  is  a verbose  compi- 
lation from  the  Arabians,  and  also  from  his 
master  de  Saliceto.  His  timidity  with  re- 
spect to  several  operations  is  a proof  of  the  low 
state  into  which  the  art  of  surgery  was  fallen 
for  want  of  scientific  principles ; indeed,  he 
greatly  laments  the  ignorance  of  the  common 
practitioners.  The  best  part  of  his  own  prac- 
tice is  the  rejection  of  tents,  and  the  healing  of 
wounds  by  the  first  intention.  The  “ Chirur- 
gia Magna  et  Parva”  of  this  author  was  first 
printed  at  Venice,  in  1490,  and  has  been  seve- 
ral times  reprinted.  It  has  also  been  translated 
into  French,  German,  and  English.  Bley  Diet. 
Halleri  Bibl.  Chirurg. — A. 

LANFRANCO,  John  Cavaliere,  an  emi- 
nent painter,  was  born  at  Parma  in  1581. 
While  page  to  count  Scotti  of  Piacenzia,  some 
of  his  sketches  with  charcoal  indicated  a genius 
which  caused  that  nobleman  to  send  him  to  the 
school  of  Augustin  Caracci.  He  presently 
made  an  extraordinary  progress,  and  his  taste 
was  further  improved  by  the  study  of  the  great 
works  of  Correggio,  whose  admirable  fore- 
shortenings in  the  cupola  of  Parma  became  the 
objects  of  his  imitation.  After  the  death  of 
Augustin  Caracci,  Lanfranco  went  to  Rome, 
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and  put  himself  under  the  tuition  of  Annibal, 
who  employed  him  to  execute  some  of  his  de- 
signs at  the  Farnesian  palace,  in  which  task  he 
succeeded  so  well,  that  his  performances  are 
not  distinguishable  from  those  of  his  master. 
From  the  school  of  Annibal  he  went  to  his 
own  country,  where  he  remained  several  years, 
employed  in  various  public  works.  When  de- 
livered to  the  guidance  of  his  own  genius,  he 
displayed  great  talents  for  the  higher  branches 
of  the  art,  a grand  style  of  composition,  co- 
piousness of  invention,  and  freedom  of  execu- 
tion, but  with  some  deficiency  in  correctness, 
and  a want  of  knowledge  in  the  management  of 
colour's,  and  the  chiaro-scuro.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, his  colouring  is  excellent ; but  in  general 
too  dark,  and  he  is  reckoned  to  excel  more  in 
his  fresco  works  than  his  oil-paintings.  He  re- 
visited Rome,  where  he  acquired  a great  repu- 
tation, and  was  patronised  by  pope  Paul  V. 
He  painted,  in  rivalry  of  Domenichino,  the 
cupola  of  St.  Andrew  della  Valle,  in  which  he 
introduced  figures  above  twenty  feet  high, 
which,  from  his  perfect  knowledge  of  per- 
spective effect,  appear  of  a natural  and  just  pro- 
portion from  below.  He  was  then  sent  for  to 
Naples,  where  several  great  works  were  entrust- 
ed to  him.  In  1646  he  returned  to  Rome, 
and  was  employed  by  pope  Urban  VIII.  in  a 
grand  picture  for  St.  Peter’s,  representing  the 
apostle  walking  upon  the  water.  In  this  he 
gave  so  much  satisfaction,  that  he  was  created 
a knight ; but  in  1647,  on  ^aY  that  his  last 
picture  was  opened,  he  died,  at  the  age  of  six- 
ty-six. 

Lanfranco  left  an  amiable  wife  and  family, 
with  whom  he  lived  in  great  domestic  har- 
mony. He  was  of  a liberal  disposition,  and 
obtained  the  love  of  his  brother  artists.  His 
excellence  lay  in  large  and  public  works,  and 
his  master-pieces  are  chiefly  of  this  kind. 
They  are  found  in  the  churches  of  Rome,  Na- 
ples, and  other  cities  of  Italy.  Some  of  his 
works  are  met  with  in  the  principal  galleries. 
About  fifty  of  his  designs  have  been  engraved. 
He  practised  engraving  himself,  and  gave  plates 
from  some  works  of  Raphael.  D' Argenville. 
Pilkington  s Diet. — A. 

LANG,  John  Michael,  a German  pro- 
testant  divine  and  able  orientalist  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  born  at  Ezelwangen  in  the  duchy  of  Sultz- 
bach,  in  the  year  1664.  After  he  had  received 
a classical  education,  he  was  sent  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Altdorf,  in  1682,  and  there  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  botany,  anatomy,  the 
vulgar  Greek,  and  particularly  the  oriental 
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languages,  under  the  celebrated  Wagenseil.  In 
1687,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
and  then  went  to  perfect  himself  in  the  Arabic 
at  the  university  of  Jena,  where  he  delivered 
public  lectures  on  ethics  and  natural  theology. 
For  some  years  he  officiated  as  pastor  to  a 
country  church  in  the  Palatinate  ; but,  becom- 
ing dissatisfied  with  such  a retired  life,  he  re- 
moved to  Altdorf,  where  he  was  created 
doctor,  and  admitted  into  the  academical  senate 
in  1697.  I*1  this  university  he  was  appointed 

to  the  chair  of  professor  of  divinity;  with 
which  was  afterwards  connected  the  office  of 
pastor  of  one  of  tfie  churches.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  he  became  involved  in 
religious  disputes,  which  raised  against  him 
many  enemies,  and  exposed  him  to  the  censures 
of  the  universities  of  Rostock  and  Tubingen. 
Not  chusing  to  submit  to  their  decision,  he 
demanded  and  obtained  a dismission  from  his 
public  employments,  and  removed  to  Prentzlow 
in  1710;  where  he  had  the  appointment  of 
superintendant,  and  died  in  1731,  about  the 
age  of  sixty- seven.  He  was  the  author  of 
various  works,  of  which  the  following  are  held 
in  estimation  : “ Dissertationes  Botanico-Theo- 
logicre,”  4to.  1705;  “ Philologia  Barbaro- 
Graeca,”  4to.  1708  ; a treatise,  “ De  Fabulis 
Mohammedicis,”  4to.  1697;  and  some  other 
pieces  relating  to  the  koran.  JVioreri.  Nouv . 
Diet.  Hist. — M 

LANGBA1NE,  Gerard,  a learned  English 
writer,  was  born  about  1608,  at  Barton-kirk, 
in  Westmoreland.  He  was  admitted  a servitor 
of  Queen’s-college, Oxford,  in  i626,of  which  he 
afterwards  became  a scholar  upon  the  founda- 
tion, and  a fellow.  He  obtained  the  degree 
of  M.  A.  in  1633,  and  of  D.  D.  in  1646.  An 
edition  of  Longinus,  Greek  and  Latin,  with 
notes,  printed  at  Oxford,  in  1 6^6,  octavo,  made 
him  known  as  a scholar.  It  was  followed  by 
various  publications  of  an  historical  and  critical 
kind,  displaying  his  learning  and  attachment  to 
the  constitution  in  church  and  state.  Bishop 
Nicholson  speaks  of  him  as  a person  admirably 
well  skilled  in  the  antiquities  and  laws  of  Eng- 
land, and  refers  to  his  “ Notable  Discourse 
touching  the  State  of  the  Times  in  the  Reign  qf 
Edward  VI.”  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  sir  John 
Cheke’s  “ True  Subject  to  the  Rebel,’’  Oxf. 
1641.  He  also  wrote  “An  Examination  of 
the  Scotch  Covenant ;”  and  an  English  trans- 
lation of  “ Chemnitz’s  Examination  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.”  He  was  in  correspondence 
with  several  learned  men,  among  whom  were 
Usher  and  Selden.  T1  e university  appointed 
him  keeper  of  its  archives  in  1644,  and  he  was 
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u-nlvetsify,  and  had  therefore  lessened  his  per- 
sonal interest,  he  declined  standing  for  that 
place.  At  Melton  Mowbray,  likewise,  he  began 
his  **  Universal  Grammar,”  and  finished  ten 
languages,  with  dissertations  prefixed ; and  he 
also  wrote  his  poem  on  “ Esther,”  which  was 
favourably  received  by  the  public.  Having 
been  admitted  into  orders,  he  obtained  the  cur- 
acy of  his  native  town,  where  he  acquired  some 
celebrity  as  a preacher,  particularly  by  some 
sermons  which  he  delivered  on  public  occa- 
sions. The  praise  which  he  received  on  ac- 
count of  these  performances,  inflated  him  with 
vanity,  and  led  him  to  flatter  himself,  that  if 
his  talents  were  exercised  on  a scene  more 
worthy  of  him,  he  should  infallibly  rise  to  that 
eminence  of  which  he  thought  himself  deserv- 
ing. Under  the  influence  of  this  persuasion, 
he  resigned  his  school  and  his  curacy,  and  de- 
termined to  try  his  fortune  in  the  metropolis. 
He  came  to  London  with  numerous  recom- 
mendatory letters  from  considerable  persons  in 
the  country,  both  among  the  clergy  and  the 
laity;  where  he  commenced  his  career  by  ob- 
taining a lectureship  in  the  city,  and  preaching 
charity-sermons  in  different  churches.  On 
these  occasions,  if  we  are  to  credit  his  own  ac- 
count, he  was  more  numerously  followed,  and 
raised  more  money  for  the  objects  which  he  re- 
commended, than  any  other  preacher,  however 
dignified  or  distinguished.  But  his  labours 
were  not  confined  to  his  pulpit  services  ; for  at 
different  periods  he  published  several  pieces  : as 
a translation  of  “ Pliny’s  Epistles,”  of  different 
works  of  the  abbe  Vertot,  of  “ Montfaucon’s 
Italian  Travels,”  and  other  works.  He  had 
been  for  some  time  reader,  either  at  St.  George’s 
chapel,  Queen’s-square,  or  at  St.  John’s  chapel, 
near  Bedford-row,  when  the  lectureship  of  his 
chapel  becoming  vacant,  he  offered  himself  a 
candidate  for  it.  Having  given  offence  while 
preaching  his  first  probation  sermon  by  his 
action , in  his  second  he  endeavoured  to  satisfy 
his  auditory  of  the  unreasonableness  of  except- 
ing against  him  on  that  ground,  by  proving  that 
action  was  an  essential  branch  of  oratory.  But 
however  ingeniously  he  pressed  his  argument, 
his  tasteless  hearers,  to  his  great  mortification, 
thought  proper  to  elect  a rival  candidate.  The 
chagrin  which  he  felt  at  this  disappointment 
was  still  further  heightened,  by  the  repulse 
which  was  given  to  his  application  for  a Lon- 
don living.  He  had  been  presented  to  a small 
benefice  in  the  country,  by  the  earl  of  Maccles- 
field ; but  it  was  not  for  a second  rustication, 
as  he  informs  us,  that  he  left  the  fields  and  the 
swains  of  Arcadia,  to  visit  the  great  city.  He 
vol.  v. 


had  received  a promise  from  a great  man  of 
being  fixed  in  town ; but  when  he  pressed  for 
the  fulfilment  of  it,  met  with  an  answer  that  com- 
pletely ruined  his  hopes  of  any  London  prefer- 
ment. Irritated  by  these  disappointments,  and 
possessing  abundant  confidence  in  his  own 
powers,  which  he  doubted  not  would  secure 
him  the  support  of  the  public,  he  laid  the  plan 
of  his  lectures,  and  resigned  his  benefice,  and 
the  bther  appointments  which  he  held  in  the 
church. 

Mr.  Henley  now  opened  a chapel,  which  he 
called  his  Oratory,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Newport-market,  where  he  assumed,  or  ac-* 
quired,  the  title  of  Orator  Henley,  and  for  some 
time,  by  possessing  a good  voice  and  forcible 
delivery,  by  making  the  most  bold  and  impu- 
dent pretensions  to  unrivalled  learning  and  uni- 
versal knowledge,  and  by  descending  to  the  use 
of  the  most  scurrilous  Censoriousness,  low  vul- 
gar wit,  contemptible  buffoonery,  and  a fre- 
quent levity  of  expression  bordering  at  least 
upon  profaneness,  he  attracted  crowded  audi- 
tories, particularly  from  among  the  lower  classes. 
After  some  years  he  removed  his  lectures  to  a 
large  room  between  Lincoln’s-inn-fields  and 
Clare-market,  where  he  continued  them  till  his 
death,  but  with  declining  popularity,  and  fre- 
quently practising  the  most  miserable  tricks  to ( 
draw  a crowd  together,  and  to  collect  some 
money.  For  some  time  he  preached,  or  lec- 
tured, on  Sundays  upon  theological  subjects, 
and  on  Wednesdays  upon  miscellaneous  topics; 
but  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  confined  the 
display  of  his  talents  to  Sundays  only.  Among 
other  subjects,  politics  were  frequently  intro- 
duced by  him  into  the  pulpit ; and  in  the  year 
1 746  he  exercised  so  much  indecency  in  his  re- 
flections on  the  reigning  family,  and  the  zealous 
supporters  of  government,  that  by  the  warrant 
of  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  then  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal secretaries  of  state,  he  was  taken  into  the 
custody  of  a messenger,  in  order  to  be  examin- 
ed on  a charge  of  endeavouring  to  alienate  the 
minds  of  his  majesty’s  subjects  from  their  alle- 
giance. After  a confinement  of  some  days, 
however,  he  was  admitted  to  bail.  Occasion- 
ally, Dr.  Warhurton  says,  he  did  Mr.  Pope  the 
honour  of  declaiming  against  him ; in  return 
for  which  that  poet  has  thus  held  him  up  to  in- 
famy in  the  third  book  of  the  Dunciad: 

“ Bur,  where  each  science  lifts  its  modern  type. 

History  her  pot,  divinity  his  pipe. 

While  proud  philosophy  repines  to  show — 

Dishonest  sight! — his  breeches  rent  below; 

Imbrown’d  with  native  bronze,  lo  ! Henley  stands, 

Tuning  his  voice,  and  balancing  his  hands. 
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How  fluent  nonsense  trickles  from  his  tongue  ! 

How  sweet  the  periods,  neither  said  nor  sung! 

Still  break  the  benches,  Henley!  with  thy  strain, 
While  Kennet,  Hare,  and  Gibson,  preach  in  vain. 

Oh  great  restorer  of  the  good  old  stage. 

Preacher  at  once,  and  Zany  of  thy  age  ! 

Oh  worthy  thou  of  Egypt’s  wise  abodes, 

A decent  priest,  where  monkeys  were  the  gods  ! 

But  fate  with  butchers  placed  thy  priestly  stall, 

Meek  modern  Faith  to  murder,  hack,  and  mawl; 

And  bade  thee  live  to  crown  Britannia’s  praise, 

In  Toland’s,  Tindal’s,  and  in  Woolston’s  days.’* 

This  eccentric  man  struck  medals,  which  he 
dispersed  as  tickets  among  his  subscribers ; of 
which  the  device  was  a star,  rising  to  the  me- 
ridian, with  this  motto,  Ad  summa ; and  below, 
Inveniam  viatn  out  faciatn.  His  other  auditors 
paid  one  shilling  each  for  admittance.  In  or- 
der to  fill  his  oratory,  he  was  accustomed  every 
Saturday  to  print  an  advertisement  in  the  Daily 
Advertiser,  containing  the  subject  of  his  in- 
tended discourse  on  the  following  Sunday  even- 
ing. This  advertisement  had  a sort  of  motto 
prefixed  to  it,  which  was  generally  a sneer  at 
some  public  transaction  of  the  preceding  week. 
Among  his  other  tricks  to  get  money,  it  is  well 
known  that  he  once  drew  together  a great 
number  of  shoemakers,  by  announcing  that  he 
would  communicate  to  them  a secret  of  making 
shoes  in  a very  expeditious  manner ; which 
proved  to  be  only  by  cutting  off  the  tops  of 
ready-made  boots.  To  shelter  himself  against 
the  resentment  of  persons  who  on  such  occa- 
sions might  be  duped  by  him,  he  had  a number 
of  butchers  in  his  pay,  who  were  always  in 
readiness  to  defend  him.  He  died  in  the  year 
1756.  He  was  the  author  of  a weekly  paper, 
abounding  in  nonsense,  and  called  “ The  Hyp 
Doctor,”  for  which  he  received  a hundred 
pounds  per  annum.  He  is  a principal  figure 
in  two  of  Hogarth’s  satirical  prints.  In  the 
first  he  is  christening  a child ; and  in  the  other, 
called  “ The  Oratory,”  he  is  represented  on  a 
scaffold,  with  a monkey  by  his  side,  over  whom 
is  written  the  word  amen,  and  a box  of  pills  and 
“ The  Hyp  Doctor”  lying  beside  him.  Over 
bis  head  are  the  words  “ The  Oratory  : Inveniam 
viam,  aut  faciam  and  over  the  door,  “ In- 
gredere  ut  proficias.”  A parson  is  receiving 
money  for  admission,  under  whom  are  the 
words,  “ The  Treasury.”  A butcher  stands  as 
porter.  On  the  left  hand  are  seen  Modesty  in 
a cloud  ; Folly  in  a coach  ; a gibbet  prepared  for 
Merit ; people  laughing ; and  one  marked  “ The 
Scout,”  introducing  a puritan  divine.  Oratory 
Transactions.  Tiny. Brit.  Gent.  Mag.  April , 1786, 
fsV.  Nichols's  Artec,  of  Hogarth. — M. 

IiENNINGES,  Jerom,  a native  of  Germany, 


and  a disciple  of  Melancthon,  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  genealogical  researches.  He  pub- 
lished at  Hamburg  in  1596  “ Genealogiae  Fa- 
miliarum  Saxonicarum,”  folio.  It  was  followed 
in  1598  by  “ Thcatrum  Genealogicum,  omnium 
FEtatura  and  Monarchiarum  Familias  complec- 
tens,”  Magdeb.  four  volumes  folio  : a vast  com- 
pilation, containing  the  Jewish  families  from 
Adam  down  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  t 
the  origin  of  all  other  nations,  and  the  families 
of  the  second  and  third  monarchies  -,  the  fami- 
lies of  ancient  Greece  and  Italy ; and  those  of 
all  the  principal  modern  kingdoms.  It  is  a very 
copious  work,  but  deficient  in  exactness.  His 
German  genealogies  are  reckoned  the  most 
valuable.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

HENNUYER,  John,  a French  prelate  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  who  deserves  to  have  his 
name  handed  down  with  honour  to  posterity, 
for  the  humanity  and  spirit  with  which  he  op- 
posed the  massacre  of  the  Protestants  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  IX.,  was  born  at  St.  Ouintin 
in  Picardy,  in  the  year  1497-  He  was  educated 
in  the  college  of  Navarre,  at  Paris,  and  passed 
through  various  offices  in  that  society  before  the 
year  1539,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  doctor  by  the  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne.  Soon 
afterwards  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theo- 
logy in  the  college  of  Navarre,  and  was  chosen; 
to  superintend  the  studies  of  Anthony  of  Bour- 
bon, afterwards  king  of  Navarre.  In  1553  he 
was  chosen  confessor  to  Henry  II. ; and  in  1557 
was  nominated  to  the  sec  of  Lodeve,  from 
which,  in  the  following  year,  he  was  translated 
to  that  of  Lisieux.  In  this  situation  he  acquired 
immortal  honour,  by  resisting  the  barbarous  in- 
tention of  the  court  to  follow  up  the  massacre  at 
Paris  on  St.  Bartholomew’s  day,  by  the  murder 
of  the  Protestants  in  his  diocese.  And  when  the 
king’s  lieutenant  in  the  province  produced  the 
order  which  he  had  received  to  put  to  death  the 
Prorestants  at  Lisieux,  our  prelate  had  the  virtue 
to  resist  its  being  carried  into  execution,  and 
signed  a formal  and  official  declaration  of  his 
opposition.  Notwithstanding  the  bigotry  of  the 
court,  this  act  of  virtue,  instead  of  provoking 
the  resentment  of  the  king,  extorted  from  him  a 
commendation  of  the  bishop’s  firmness  and  hu- 
manity, who  gained  more  converts  by  his  mild- 
ness of  persuasion,  than  the  instruments  of  the 
court  by  their  cruelties  and  persecutions.  He 
died  in  the  year  1577,  at  which  lime  he  was 
dean  of  the  faculty  of  theology  at  Paris.  Ado- 
rer i.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

HENRY  I.  emperor  of  Germany,  surnamed 
the  Fowler,  was  son  of  Otho  duke  of  Saxony, 
by  a daughter  of  the  emperor  Arnulph.  He  was 
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himself  duke  of  Saxotly,  and  bore  great  sway  in 
the  empire,  when  the  emperor  Conrad  I.,  on  his 
death-bed,  sent  him  the  insignia  of  his  oflice  ; 
and  an  assembly  of  the  principal  nobles  con- 
firmed him  in  the  imperial  dignity  in  919.  His 
first  care  was  to  restore  concord  among  the 
princes  of  Germany,  in  which  he  succeeded. 
He  next  gave  a complete  defeat  to  the  Hun- 
garians who  had  invaded  his  dominions ; and 
then,  marching  northwards  against  the  Vandals, 
he  drove  them  out  of  Saxony,  and  exterminated 
the  whole  nation  on  the  shore  of  the  Baltic. 
He  was  victorious  over  the  Danes,  Sclavonians, 
and  Bohemians,  and  took  prisoner  Winceslaus, 
the  king  of  the  latter  nation,  whom,  after  a long 
captivity,  he  restored  to  his  throne.  In  the 
treaty  which  he  entered  into  at  Bonn  in  922, 
with  Charles  the  Simple,  he  set  aside  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  house  of  France  to  the  empire.. 
When  that  prince  was  deposed  by  his  nobles, 
Henry  espoused  his  cause.  The  chief  purpose 
of  his  interference  seems,  however,  to  seize 
Lorrain  from  Raoul  duke  of  Burgundy.  In  the 
end,  he  was  contented  to  receive  homage  from 
the  duke  of  that  province.  The  emperor  then 
employed  himself  in  regulating  the  police  of  his 
dominions,  and  in  propagating  the  Christian  re- 
ligion among  the  neighbouring  heathen  tribes. 
His  arms  were  still  actively  engaged  in  repelling 
invasions.  On  the  expiration  of  a truce  with 
the  Hungarians,  upon  his  refusal  to  pay  the 
usual  tribute,  they  made  an  irruption  in  932 
with  a prodigious  army,  the  main  body  of 
which  he  defeated  before  Mersburg  with  great 
slaughter.  Having  now  restored  peace  and 
good  order  in  all  parts  of  his  dominions,  he  re- 
solved to  comply  with  the  pope’s  invitation  to 
receive  from  him  the  imperial  crown  in  Rome. 
He  set  out  for  Italy  at  the  head  of  an  army,  but 
being  attacked  with  a fit  of  apoplexy  on  the 
road,  he  returned  to  Mansleben,  where  he  died 
in  936,  at  the  age  of  sixty.  He  had  the  satis- 
faction, before  his  decease,  of  seeing  the  suc- 
cession to  the  empire  settled  by  the  princes 
upon  his  son  Otho.  Henry  I.  is  accounted  the 
ablest  and  greatest  sovereign  of  his  time,  equally 
qualified  for  the  duties  of  war  and  peace,  and 
zealously  attached  to  the  interests  of  religion. 
Mod.  Univers.  Hist. — A. 

HENRY  II.  emperor, born  in  972,  was  duke 
of  Bavaria,  when  he  was  elected  in  1002  to  suc- 
ceed his  cousin  Otho  III.  on  the  imperial  throne. 
He  began  his  reign  with  reducing  to  submission 
his  rival  Herman  duke  of  Suabia.  The  trou- 
bles excited  in  Germany  by  the  king  of  Poland, 
and  a revolt  of  the  Sclaves  in  the  north,  gave 
employ  to  his  arms  for  some  time  , and  it  was 


not  till  1005,  that  he  was  able  to  march  into 
Italy,  and  receive  the  crown  at  Pavia.  On  his 
return  to  Germany,  the  war  was  renewed  with 
the  king  of  Poland,  who  had  possessed  himself 
of  Bohemia,  and  Lorrain  also  became  a scene  of 
tumult.  These  multiplied  troubles  gave  the 
emperor  such  a distaste  to  his  toilsome  grandeur, 
that  he  was  with  difficulty  dissuaded  irom  quit- 
ting his  throne  and  retiring  to  a monastery.  He, 
however,  resumed  his  activity,  and  in  1 o 1 4 repass- 
ed into  Italy,  and  received  the  crown  at  Rome 
from  pope  Benedict  VIII.,  to  whom  he  promised 
fidelity.  A renewal  of  war  with  the  king  of 
Poland,  and  expeditions  into  Transjurane  Bur- 
gundy and  Saxony,  employed  him  after  his  re- 
turn. When  he  had  happily  terminated  these 
affairs,  he  was  much  disquieted  by  calumnious 
reports  spread  against  the  honour  of  his  empress 
Cunegunda,  who  is  said  to  have  vindicated  her- 
self by  undergoing  the  ordeal.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  his  superstition  led  him  to  live  with 
her  in  a state  of  perpetual  continence,  so  that 
any  conjugal  dishonour  lie  underwent  is  neither 
to  be  wondered  at  nor  pitied.  The  predatory 
incursions  of  the  Saracens  in  the  southern  part 
of  Italy,  and  the  encroachments  of  the  Greeks, 
caused  the  pope  to  repair  to  the  emperor’s  re- 
sidence at  Bamberg,  and  implore  his  aid.  Henry 
marched  into  Italy  a third  time,  in  1021,  and  re- 
duced the  provinces  of  Apulia  and  Calabria.  But, 
hisarmybeing  considerably  diminished  bydisease, 
he  returned  to  Germany.  The  last  transaction 
of  his  reign,  was  an  interview  with  Robert 
king  of  France,  in  which  they  agreed  upon  cer- 
tain regulations  of  church  and  state,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  their  respective  dominions.  He  died 
soon  after  at  Grun,  near  1 lalberstadt,  in  1024, 
after  a prosperous  but  unquiet  reign  of  twenty- 
two  years.  The  profound  reverence  of  Henry  II. 
to  the  church,  whose  bishops  in  council  he  ad- 
dressed on  his  knees,  together  with  his  absurd 
continence,  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  the 
Hoi.y  ; and  both  he  and  his  empress  have  been 
admitted  into  the  Romish  catalogue  of  saintsi 
Mod.  Univers.  Hist.  Moreri. — A. 

HENRY  III.  emperor,  surnamed  the  Bi.ack, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two  succeeded  to  the  em- 
pire on  the  decease  of  his  father,  Conrad  11.,  in 
1039.  He  was  immediately  engaged  in  arms 
against  the  duke  of  Bohemia,  who  refused  to 
pay  him  tribute,  and  whom  he  subdued  in  the 
second  campaign.  He  then  undertook  to  expel 
one  Ovo  from  the  throne  of  Hungary,  which  he 
had  usurped  from  Peter  5 in  which  he  finally 
succeeded.  In  1046  he  marched  into  Italy, 
where  three  popes  had  been  contending  for  the 
holy  see,  which  at  length  was  conferred  upon  a 
<C2 
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fourth  competitor,  Gregory  VI.  The  emperor, 
offended  at  this  election  without  his  consent, 
after  being  crowned  at  Milan,  convoked  a coun- 
cil at  Sutri,  which  deposed  Gregory,  and  placed 
in  the  papal  chair  a German  bishop,  by  the 
name  of  Clement  II.  4 who  then  put  the  im- 
perial crown  upon  the  heads  of  Henry  and  his 
empress.  After  the  death  of  this  pope,  and  his 
short-lived  successor,  Damasus  II.,  Henry,  that 
he  might  not  be  anticipated  by  the  Romans, 
nominated  by  his  own  authority  Bruno,  a Ger- 
man bishop  4 but,  through  the  suggestions  of  the 
monk  Hildebrand,  this  person  did  not  assume 
the  popedom,  with  the  name  of  Leo  IX- , till  an 
election  in  his  favour  at  Rome.  At  the  next 
vacancy,  Victor  II.  was  chosen  by  the  Romans, 
and  Hildebrand  procured  his  confirmation  from 
the  emperor  ; and  thus  the  contending  claims 
were  lor  a time  quieted.  A renewed  war  in 
Hungary  again  employed  his  arms ; and  it  was 
succeeded  by  troubles  in  Bavaria,  occasioned  by 
the  tyrannical  government  of  its  young  duke. 
Henry  divested  him  of  his  dominions,  which  he 
conferred  upon  his  own  son,  then  an  infant.  A 
war,  excited  by  count  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  who 
invaded  Lorrain,  took  place  in  10554  in  which 
year  Henry  again  visited  Italy.  He  was  present 
in  a council  held  at  Florence 4 and,  after  a pro- 
gress through  the  country,  returned  into  Ger- 
many. The  empire  was  at  that  time  afflicted 
with  famine  and  other  calamities,  which  were 
aggravated  by  an  irruption  of  the  Sclaves  into 
Saxony,  in  which  they  defeated  the  imperial  ge- 
neral, and  cruelly  ravaged  the  whole  province. 
Henry  was  much  affected  with  these  disasters  4 
and,  having  convoked  a diet  at  Goslar,  in  which 
his  young  son  was  acknowledged  king  of  the 
•Romans,  he  fell  into  a sickness,  which  carried 
him  off,  at  Bottenfeld  in  Saxony,  in  1056,  after 
a reign  of  seventeen  years,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
nine.  Moreri.  Mod • Univers . Hist. — A. 

HENRY  IV.  emperor, surnamed  the  Great, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  acknowledged  his 
successor  in  1056,  at  the  age  of  five.  The  re- 
gency was  committed  to  his  mother,  the  em- 
press Agnes,  who  had  not  power  to  prevent 
many  intestine  commotions.  She  was  deprived 
of  her  office  in  1062,  and  the  tuition  of  the 
young  emperor  was  committed  to  the  archbishops 
of  Cologn  and  Bremen.  The  latter  of  these 
ecclesiastics  is  accused  of  encouraging  him 
in  every  species  of  licentious  indulgence,  in  or- 
der to  maintain  an  influence  over  him.  He 
early  signalised  his  courage  in  the  tumults  of 
the  time  4 and  in  his  twenty-first  year,  he  took 
up  his  residence  at  Goslar  in  Saxony,  with  the 
.purpose  of  quelling  .the  lawless  proceedings 


which  had  long  prevailed  in  that  country.  To 
this  end,  he  erected  a number  of  castles,  which 
obliged  him  to  impose  taxes  upon  the  different 
orders  of  the  state,  and  induced  them  to  form  a 
confederacy  against  his  authority.  A temporary 
agreement  followed  4 but  the  misconduct  of  the 
emperor,  who  gave  his  confidence  to  persons  of 
vicious  principles,  threw  him  into  fresh  diffi- 
culties. lie  had  married  Bertha,  daughter  of 
Otho  marquis  of  Italy  4 and  finding  her  an  ob- 
stacle to  his  unbounded  indulgences  with  the 
sex,  he  tried  to  get  rid  of  her  by  divorce.  He  is 
even  accused  of  having  employed  one  of  his 
courtiers  in  an  endeavour  to  seduce  her,  in  order 
to  afford  the  pretext  he  wanted  4 but  her  virtue 
baffled  his  designs.  His  misconduct  deprived 
him  of  the  attachment  of  his  best  friends  4 and 
the  princes  of  the  empire  assembled  to  consider 
of  his  deposition,  but  his  promises  of  amend- 
ment appeased  their  displeasure.  A second  re- 
volt of  the  Saxons  followed,  in  which  Henry  in 
person  gave  them  a bloody  defeat,  and,  making 
himself  master  of  the  whole  country,  reduced 
them  to  beg  a peace. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  formidable  Hildebrand 
had  been  elevated  to  the  popedom,  under  the 
name  of  Gregory  VII.  Though  the  emperor 
testified  his  dissatisfaction  at  not  having  been 
consulted  in  the  election,  he  was  induced  by 
Gregory’s  feigned  humility  to  confirm  it.  But 
the  very  first  acts  of  the  pontificate  were  to  hurl 
excommunications  against  the  German  prelates 
for  simony  and  concubinage,  and  to  forbid  all 
ecclesiastics  to  receive  the  investiture  of  bene- 
fices from  a layman.  He  also  incited  the  Saxons 
to  bring  complaints  against  the  emperor,  who, 
fearing  the  consequences  of  a quarrel,  wrote  a 
submissive  letter  to  his  holiness,  and  obtained 
forgiveness-  The  harmony  of  these  great  per- 
sonages was  soon  broken  by  the  disturbances 
of  Hungary,  in  which  they  took  different  sides4 
and  Gregory  gave  the  emperor  to  understand, 
that  he  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  a kingdom 
which  appertained  to  the  holy  see.  The  pope 
farther  made  a new  complaint  against  the  em- 
peror on  the  subject  of  investitures,  and  sum- 
moned him  to  appear  at  Rome,  to  answer  all 
the  accusations  with  which  he  was  charged. 
This  insolence  was  repaid  by  Henry  with  a so- 
lemn deposition  of  the  pope,  at  an  assembly  of 
prelates  at  Worms,  in  1076.  The  deposition 
and  excommunication  of  Henry,  in  a papal 
council,  was  the  next  step  in  this  mutual  ho- 
stility. It  was  the  signal  of  a civil  war  in  Ger- 
many, in  which  the  emperor,  deserted  by  his 
own  partisans  was  reduced  to  such  extremities, 
that  humiliation  was  his  only  resource.  With 
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His  wife  and  infant  son,  he  set  out  for  Italy  in 
the  midst  of  winter,  and  arrived  at  Canosa, 
where  Gregory  was  residing  with  the  celebrated 
devotee  of  the  church,  the  countess  Matilda. 
Henry  alone:  was  admitted  within  the  outer 
gate  of  the  castle;  and  the  penance  exacted  from 
him  was,  that  for  three  successive  days  he 
should  stand  fasting  and  barefooted  in  the  snow, 
from  morning  to  evening,  before  he  should  be 
admitted'  to  prostrate  himself  at  the  pontiff’s 
feet.  This  scene  of  humiliation  was  performed, 
in  all  its  rigour,  in  January,  1077,  and  ter- 
minated in  the  pardon  and  absolution  of  the 
emperor.  It  was  impossible  that,  even  in  an 
age  of  abject  superstition,  such  an  insolent  as- 
sumption of  superiority  on  the  part  of  the 
church  could  be  patiently  endured .;  and  the 
princes  of  Italy  severely  censured,  their  civil 
head  for  submitting  to  such  degradation.  Henry’s 
only  apology  was  the  necessity  of  the  case  ; but 
he  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  his  affairs 
were  little  improved  by  the  step  he  had  taken. 
The  resentment  which  he  could  not  help  be- 
traying, renewed  Gregory’s  enmity,  and  he  en- 
couraged the  princes  of  the  empire  to  proceed 
to  the  deposition  of  the  emperor.  They  elected, 
in  his  place,  Rodolph  duke  of  Suabia ; but 
Henry,  who  wanted  neither  vigour  nor  courage 
in  the  field,  gave  him  two  defeats,  and  conquer- 
ed the  whole  duchy  of  Suabia.  Gregory  now 
found  it  necessary  to  employ  again  the  dreaded 
arms  of  the  church,  and  thundered  out  a second 
excommunication  against  Henry.  This  the 
emperor  opposed  by  a national  council  of  his 
German  and  Italian  prelates,  held  at  Brixen, 
which  pronounced  the  deposition  of  Gregory, 
and  elected  a new  pope,  under  the  name  of 
Clement  III.  Rodolph,  in  the  mean  time,  col- 
lected fresh  troops,  with  which  he  again  en- 
gaged Henry,  near  Mersberg  ; but  when  the 
fortune  of  the  day  inclined  in  his  favour,  he  re- 
ceived a wound,  of  which  he  died,  after  ex- 
pressing great  compunction  for  his  violation 
of  allegiance  to  the  head  of  the  empire.  Deli- 
vered from  this  antagonist,  Henry,  in  1081, 
marched  into  Italy,  in  order  to  bring  to  effect 
the  deposition  of  his  inveterate  foe,  Gregory. 
He  proceeded  to  Apulia,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a diversion  in  favour  of  his  ally,  the 
Greek  emperor,  Alexius,  then  invaded  by 
Robert  Guiscard.  .Next,  turning  his  arms 
against  Rome,  after  a . long  siege,  he  took  pos- 
session of  that  capital,  and  the  pope  was  obliged 
to  shut  himself  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo; 
while  his  rival,  .Clement,  was  enthroned  in  St. 
Peter’s.  The  emperor  carried  on  attacks  against 
St.  Angelo,  till  the  approach  of  Robert  Guis- 
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card  caused  him  to  retire,  and  gave  opportunity 
.for  withdrawing  Gregory,  who  soon  after  died 
at  Salerno.  During  the  absence  of  Henry  in  Italy, 
his  enemies  in  Germany  recovered  strength,  and, 
in  1085,  elected  count  Herman  of  Luxemburg 
king  of  the  Romans.  Henry’s  return  put  an 
end  to  this  competition  by  the  defeat  of  his 
rival  ; and  he  had  equal  success  against  an- 
other competitor,  Ecbert  marquis  of  Thuringia. 
Meantime  the  Romans,  regarding  Clement  as 
an  antipope,  placed  in  the  papal  chair  Vic- 
tor III.  ; and  after  his  death,  Urban  II.  The 
countess  i Matilda,  and  the  Normans,  assisted 
the  church,  and  Henry  again  marched  into 
Italy  to  support  his  declining  interest.  He 
was  successful  in  the  field,  till  his  eldest 
son,  Conrad,  was  induced  to  join  the  adverse 
party,  in  conjunction  with  the  emperor’s  new 
wife,  Adelaide  of  Brandenburg,  whom  his  ill 
usage  had  rendered  his  enemy.  Conrad  was 
crowned  king  of  Italy,  and  his  father  was 
obliged  to  give  way  to  his  influence,  and  return 
to  Germany.  He  there  caused  Conrad  to  be  put 
to  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  procured  the  eleva- 
tion of  his  second  son,  Henry,  to  the  rank  of 
king  . of  the  Romans. 

He  might  now  probably  have  passed  his  days 
in  tolerable  tranquillity,  had  not  his  difference 
with  the  church  of  Rome  been  irreconcile- 
able.  Persisting  in  his  claim  of  confirming  all 
elections  to  the  holy  see,  he  continued  to  nomi- 
nate successive  antipopes,  and  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge Pascal  II.,  who  had  succeeded  Ur- 
ban. That  pontiff,  therefore,  used  all  his 
influence  to  raise  enemies  to  the  emperor  in 
Germany ; and  even  induced  his  own  son, 
Henry,  under  pretext  of  zeal  for  religion,  to 
take.arms  against  him.  The  prince  was  at  first, 
successful  in  seizing  upon  the  imperial  treasures 
at  Spire  ; but  finding  afterwards  that  his  father 
was  likely  to  prove  the  strongest,  he  perfidious- 
ly affected  remorse,  threw  himself  at  the  em- 
peror’s feet,  and  obtained  forgiveness,  and  then 
persuaded  him  to  disband  his  army.  When 
this  was  done,  he  confined  his  father  to  his 
chamber.;  and  repairing  to  a diet  convoked  at 
Mentz,  1106,  assisted  in  his  solemn  depo- 
sition. This  memorable  act  was  perform- 

ed with  the  most  indecent  and  unfeeling 
rigour.  The  prelates  snatched  off  his  crown, 
dragged  him  from  his  chair  of  state,  and  tore 
off  his  royal  robes.  The  aged  sovereign, . the 
tears  trickling  down  his  cheeks,  cried  out, 
amidst  this  outrage,  “ Great  God  ! thou. art  the 
God  of  vengeance!  I have  sinned,  I confess, 
and  merited  this  shame  by  the  .follies  of  my. 
youth ; but  thou  wilt  not  fail  to  punish  these 
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traitors  for  their  perjury  and  ingratitude.”  His 
soul  was  afterwards  so  far  subdued,  that  he 
made  a voluntary  resignation  of  his  crown  in 
his  son’s  favour;  and  threw  himself  at  the  feet 
of  the  pope’s  legate,  beseeching  absolution  from 
the  sentence  of  excommunication,  which,  how- 
ever, the  legate  could  not  grant  him.  It  is  to 
the  eternal  disgrace  of  his  son,  and  of  the 
times,  that  the  deposed  emperor  was  suffered  to 
want  the  common  necessaries  of  life;  and  that, 
when  he  applied  to  the  bishop  of  Spire  to  grant 
him  for  subsistence  a canonicate  in  his  cathe- 
dral, which  he  himself  had  liberally  endowed, 
his  request  was  refused.  “ Pity  me,  my  dear 
friends,”  said  the  emperor,  with  a deep  sigh, 
upon  this  repulse,  “ for  I am  touched  by  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  !”  After  undergoinu  accumu- 
lated  distress  for  some  time,  he  escaped  from 
the  confinement  in  which  his  son  held  him, 
and  l'eached  Cologne,  where  he  was  acknow- 
ledged as  lawful  emperor.  Troops  were  raised 
for  him  in  the  Low-countries,  and  fortune 
seemed  again  disposed  to  smile  upon  him, 
when  he  was  removed  from  the  turbulent  scene 
by  death  in  1106  at  Liege,  in  the  fifty-sixth 
year  of  his  age.  His  body  remained  five  years 
unburied,  till  the  excommunication  was  taken 
off  This  emperor  was  a man  of  great  active 
courage,  which  was  tried  in  sixty-two  battles, 
at  which  he  was  personally  present.  He  pos- 
sessed many  eminent  qualities,  was  mild  and 
clement  in  his  disposition,  and  singularly  chari- 
table. But  his  attachment  to  licentious  plea- 
sures precipitated  him  into  various  unjust  and 
shameful  actions,  which  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  unparalleled  misfortunes  and  disgraces  of 
his  reign.  Mod.  Uni  vers.  Hist. — A. 

HENRY  Y.  emperor,  surnamed  the 
Young,  son  of  the  preceding  by  his  second 
wife  Adelaide,  was  born  in  1081.  The  un- 
worthy manner  in  which  he  acquired  the  crown 
before  his  father’s  death,  has  been  already  re- 
lated. He  was  crowned  in  1105,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  passively  acquiesced  in 
those  claims  of  the  church  of  which  he  had 
been  the  champion  against  his  father.  This 
conduct,  however,  was  the  result  of  policy  or 
necessity,  for  he  was  far  from  submissive  in 
his  temper.  The  business  of  investitures  soon 
involved  him  in  a dispute  with  pope  Paschal, 
and  the  papal  council  at  Troyes  held  principles 
on  this  subject  directly  opposed  to  those  of  the 
imperial  diet  at  Mentz.  An  invasion  of  Hun- 
gary, and  an  attempt  to  conquer  Silesia  from 
the  Poles,  employed  his  arms  in  1107  and 
1109,  but  with  little  success.  In  1110  he 
passed  into  Italy  with  a powerful  army,  in 
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raising  which  he  was  aided  by  a large  sum 
paid  as  the  dower  of  his  wife  Matilda,  or 
Maud,  daughter  of  Henry  I.  of  England.  Pas- 
chal, through  fear,  entered  into  a treaty  with 
him  containing  ample  concessions  with  respect 
to  investitures ; but  when  the  emperor,  in 
ini,  entered  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  being 
crowned,  he  discovered  an  intention  to  dupe 
him,  which  caused  him  to  give  orders  for  the 
seizure  of  the  pope’s  person.  In  its  execution, 
his  soldiers  behaved  with  so  much  brutality, 
that  the  citizens  took  up  arms,  and  a severe  com- 
bat ensued,  attended  with  great  carnage.  Henry 
succeeded  in  making  prisoners  of  the  pope,  the 
cardinals,  and  many  other  pesons  of  rank,  and 
after  razing  the  walls  of  Rome  in  several  places, 
he  encamped  in  the  fields.  By  his  threats  of 
beheading  all  the  pope’s  adherents  in  his  pre- 
sence, he  obliged  Paschal  to  confirm  the  treaty 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  and  was  then 
crowned  by  him.  On  his  return  to  Germany, 
he  was  accompanied  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps  by 
the  pope  and  his  principal  clergy ; but  it  was 
soon  found  that  they  did  not  intend  to  be 
bound  by  an  agreement  which  they  regarded 
as  compulsory,  and  which  was  formally  an- 
nulled by  the  council  of  Lateran  in  1 1 12.  A 
rebellion  in  Saxony  soon  followed;  and  the  em- 
peror, in  attempting  to  quell  it,  received  a great 
defeat.  The  prelates  and  nobles  of  the  in- 
surgent party  then  proceeded  to  issue  a sen- 
tence of  excommunication  against  Henry  and 
his  adherents,  and  his  cause  would  have  been 
ruined  in  Germany  had  it  not  been  support- 
ed by  the  valour  of  his  nephew  Frederic  duke 
of  Swabia.  In  1115,  upon  the  death  of  the 
countess  Matilda,  Henry  marched  into  Italy  in 
order  to  lay  claim  to  her  territories,  as  being 
her  nearest  relation  ; but  the  pope  was  not 
likely  to  resign  such  an  acquisition  as  the  holy 
see  derived  from  her  bequest  in  its  favour. 
Henry  marched  to  Romo,  where  he  was  crown- 
ed a second  time  ; and,  upon  the  election  of  a 
new  pope  without  his  concurrence,  on  the 
death  of  Paschal,  he  set  up  an  antipope.  This 
schism,  attended  with  rebellions  against  the 
emperor  in  Germany,  continued  till  1122, 
when  Henry  found  himself  obliged  to  send  an 
embassy  to  pope  Callixtus  II.,  in  order  to  com- 
promise their  differences.  In  this  agreement 
he  virtually  abandoned  the  right  of  investiture, 
as  well  as  the  cause  of  his  antipope ; and  in  re- 
turn he  received  absolution,  and  was  restored 
to  the  communion  of  the  church.  In  1124 
the  emperor,  at  the  instigation  of  his  father-in- 
law  the  king  of  England,  invaded  France  by 
the  side  of  Champagne,  but  was  compelled  to 
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tetreat  without  having  effected  any  thing.  A 
revolt  in  Holland  called  his  arms  to  that  quar- 
ter, and  he  had  some  success  in  reducing  the 
insurgents  ; but  the  flame  of  sedition  still 
spreading,  he  retired  to  Utrecht,  where  he 
died  in  1x25  at  the  age  of  forty-four,  after 
an  unquiet  reign  of  eighteen  years.  He  was 
possessed  of  vigour  and  talents  for  government, 
but  is  said  to  have  been  haughty,  cruel,  and 
avaricious  Moreri.  Mod.  Univers . Hist. — A. 

HENRY  VI.  emperor,  surnamed  the  Se- 
vere, eldest  son  of  the  emperor  Frederic  Bar- 
barossa,  was  born  about  1160,  and  was  declared 
by  his  father  king  of  the  Romans  in  1 1 84.  He 
married  in  1186  Constance,  sister  and  heiress 
of  W illiam  king  of  Sicily,  who  was  some  years 
older  than  himself.  Frederic,  on  his  departure 
for  the  Holy  Land,  left  the  care  of  the  empire 
to  Henry,  who  successfully  defended  himself 
against  the  attack  of  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of 
Saxony.  He  succeeded  to  the  imperial  crown 
on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1 190  5 and  in  the 
following  year  marched  with  an  army  into 
Italy,  and  was  crowned  at  Rome,  with  his  em- 
press. He  then  attempted  to  recover  the  king- 
dom of  the  Two  Sicilies  from  Tancred,  na- 
tural brother  of  the  empress,  who  had  seized 
upon  it-,  and  marching  to  the  south  of  Italy, 
made  himself  master  of  the  principal  towns  in 
Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  laid  siege  to  Naples. 
A pestilential  disease  which  ruined  his  army 
obliged  him  to  retire  to  Lombardy,  the  fidelity 
of  which  he  secured,  and  then  recrossed  the 
Alps.  Such  was  his  power  and  influence,  that 
in  an  assembly  of  the  German  princes  he  pro- 
cured a law  for  rendering  the  imperial  crown 
hereditary  instead  of  elective.  Whilst  he  was 
employed  in  preparations  for  a renewed  attempt 
upon  Naples  and  Sicily,  Richard  I.  king  of 
England,  on  his  return  from  Palestine,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Leopold  duke  of  Austria, 
from  whom  he  was  claimed  by  the  emperor, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  him  to  liberty, 
but  of  sharing  in  his  ransom.  The  most  mer- 
cenary rapacity  was  displayed  by  both  in  this 
unjust  transaction,  and  the  money  thus  raised 
served  to  augment  the  emperor’s  army.  Henry, 
after  appeasing  some  troubles  which  had  arisen 
in  Bohemia  and  Saxony,  returned  to  Italy  in 
1194.  He  overran  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
took  the  capital,  and  also  the  city  of  Salerno, 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  so  terribly 
revenged  an  affront  they  had  offered  to  the 
empress,  as  well  to  entitle  him  to  the  epithet  of 
the  Severe,  or  the  Cruel.  Tancred  was  now 
dead,  and  his  widow  and  children  had  retired 
into  Sicily.  The  emperor  pursued  them  thither, 


and  obliged  them  to  surrender  upon  terms, 
which  he  violated  as  soon  as  he  got  them  in  his 
power.  They  were  stript  of  all  their  property, 
the  mother  and  two  daughters  were  confined 
in  a monastery,  and  the  infant  son  was  mu- 
tilated and  deprived  of  his  sight.  Henry  re- 
turned from  his  Sicilian  dominions  with  great 
treasures,  and  carrying  with  him  many  of  the 
principal  lords  as  pledges  for  the  fidelity  of  his 
subjects.  When  his  tyranny  afterwards  ex- 
cited a rebellion  in  those  countries,  he  revenged 
himself  by  putting  out  the  eyes  of  these  unhap- 
py hostages.  In  1196  he  caused  his  son  Fre- 
deric to  be  crowned  king  of  the  Romans  in  his 
cradle.  Being  warmly  solicited  by  pope  Ce- 
lestine,  who  dreaded  his  power,  to  engage  in  a 
new  crusade,  he  convoked  a diet  at  Worms,  in 
which  he  enforced  the  measure  with  so  much 
eloquence,  that  the  princes  of  the  empire  al- 
most unanimously  took  the  cross  and  levied 
troops.  Three  armies  were  raised,  with  one  of 
which  Henry  proceeded  to  Italy,  in  order  to  re- 
duce tire  Norman  rebels  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 
His  first  severities  rendered  the  defection  from 
his  authority  general  j and  the  cruelties  he  em- 
ployed in  quelling  it  only  produced  a succession 
of  insurrections.  At  length,  the  empress  Constance 
herself,  provoked  by  his  neglect,  and  pitying  the 
sufferings  of  her  countrymen,  joined  the  re- 
volters,  and  besieged  her  husband  in  a castle 
in  Sicily.  As  he  had  sent  away  most  of  his 
troops,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  make  a 
treaty  upon  unfavourable, terms;  soon  after  which, 
as  he  was  preparing  to  depart,  he  was  carried 
off' by  a sudden  illness  at  Messina,  in  1 198,  the 
eighth  year  of  his  reign.  Moreri.  Mod.  JJni- 
vers.  Hist. — A. 

HENRY  VII.  emperor,  duke  of  Luxemburg, 
born  in  1262,  was  elected  to  the  imperial  crown 
in  1308  on  the  death  of  the  emperor  Albert. 
One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  celebrate  a marriage 
between  his  eldest  son  John,  and  Elizabeth, 
heiress  of  the  crown  of  Bohemia.  He  assisted 
them  with  his  arms  in  taking  possession  of  the 
crown  of  that  country,  which  continued  for  a 
number  of  years  in  the  Luxemburg  family. 
The  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Germany  was 
another  of  his  measures,  the  pretext  for  which 
was  their  usurious  extortion,  but  the  real  mo- 
tive was  probably  to  gain  an  opportunity  of  pil- 
laging them  in  turn.  He  then  prepared  to 
march  into  Italy,  the  chief  towns  of  which  were 
distracted  by  the  opposite  parties  of  the  Guelfs 
and  Ghibclines.  The  pope  Clement  V.  fearing 
his  power,  raised  a confederacy  to  resist  him  -, 
he  was  however  admitted  into  most  of  the  Lom- 
bard towns,  and  received  the  imperial  crown  at 
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•Milan.  He  took  Brescia  after  an  obstinate  re- 
sistance, and  in  1312  presented  himself  in  or- 
der of  battle  before  the  gates  of  Rome.  The 
party  of  the  Colonna  gave  him  admission,  and 
he  was  crowned  in  the  church  of  St.  John  La- 
teran ; but  so  turbulent  was  the  state  of  the  ca- 
pital that  he  soon  left  it.  He  besieged  Florence 
without  success  ; and  having  made  an  alliance 
with  Frederic  king  of  Sicily  against  Robert 
king  of  Naples,  he  prepared  for  an  invasion  of 
that  prince’s  dominions.  But  having  oh  his 
march  proceeded  as  far  as  Sienna,  he  was  seized 
with  an  illness,  of  which  he  died  at  the  convent 
of  Buonconvento  in  1313,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
one.  The  story  of  his  being  poisoned  by  a Do- 
minican monk  with  a consecrated  wafer,  which 
was  believed-  at  the  time,  appears  improbable. 
Adorer  i.  Mod.  Univers.  Hist. — A. 

HENRY  I.  king  of  France,  born  about  1005, 
was  the  soil  of  king  Robert  by  Constance  of 
Provence.  In  1026,  on  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother,  he  was  associated  to  the  crown,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  his  mother,  who 
was  more  attached  to  her  younger  son,  Robert. 
When,  at  the  death  of  his  father  in  1031,  he 
succeeded  to  the  entire  regal  authority,  his 
mother  raised  a revolt  in  favour  of  Robert, 
-which  was  headed  by  some  of  the  great  lords, 
and  at  first  was  so  successful  as  to  oblige  the 
king  to  retire  into  the  dominions  of  Robert 
duke  of  Normandy.  With  his  assistance  Henry 
defeated  the  insurgents,  and  recovered  his 
power.  Fie  came  to  an  agreement  with  his 
mother  and  prince  Robert,  on  the  latter  of 
whom  he  conferred  the  dukedom  of  Burgundy. 
He  afterwards  reduced  to  obedience  the  counts 
of  Champagne  and  Touraiqe,  who  had  refused 
homage  and  taken  up  arms  against  him.  The 
duke  of  Normandy  dying  upon  an  expedition  to 
the  Holy  Land,  left  his  estates  to  his  bastard  son 
William  (the  Conqueror).  The  succession  was 
however  disputed  by  many  powerful  lords,  and 
Henry  was  called  in  to  support  the  cause  of  the 
young  duke.  He  joined  the  duke’s  forces  in 
person  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  defeated 
the  malcontents  at  the  battle  of  Val  des  Dunes 
in  1046,  which  gave  William  undisputed  pos- 
session of  his  authority.  Soon  after,  however, 
Henry  changed  his  conduct  towards  the  duke 
of  Normandy,  and  not  only  secretly  incited  dis- 
turbances in  his  dominions,  but  openly  invaded 
them.  His  unjust  enterprise  was,  however,  de- 
feated by  William’s  courage  and  vigour ; and  a 
renewal  of  it  only  augmented  his  disgrace.  A 
peace  was  at  length  made  upon  terms  favourable 
to  William  •,  but  Henry’s  conduct  on  this  occa- 
sion is  supposed  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of 


that  lasting  enmity  which  prevailed  between  the 
Norman  kings  of  England  and  the  kings  of 
France.  Pope  Leo  IX.  in  this  reign  held  seve- 
ral councils  in  France,  particularly  one  at 
Rheims,  which  the  king  considered  as  deroga- 
tory to  his  authority,  but  was  not  able  to  pre- 
vent. In  1059,  Henry,  who  found  his  health 
declining,  caused  his  eldest  son  Philip,  then 
seven  years  of  age,  to  be  consecrated  at  Rheims. 
Soon  after,  in  1060,  he  died  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
five,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  reign.  By 
his  second  wife,  daughter  of  the  czar  of  Mus- 
covy, he  left  three  sons.  Mod.  Univers.  Hist. 
Msreri.  Millot , Ele metis. — A. 

HENRY  II.  king  of  France,  son  of  Francis 
I.,  was  born  in  1518.  When  duke  of  Orleans, 
he  was  married  in  1533  to  Catharine  de  Medi- 
cis.  He  afterwards  became  dauphin  on  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother,  and  on  different  oc- 
casions was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  ar- 
mies, in  which  he  displayed  a martial  disposi- 
tion. He  came  to  the  crown  in  1543,  and  his 
first  acts  were  to  displace  several  of  his  father’s 
confidential  ministers,  to  recal  to  court  the  con- 
stable Montmorenci,  and  to  elevate  the  house 
of  Guise.  He  soon  exhibited  a weakness  of 
character  and  love  of  pleasure  which  exposed 
him  to  be  governed  by  favourites ; and  he  shew- 
ed a boundless  attachment  to  his  mistress  Diana 
of  Poitiers,  widow  of  Lewis  de  Breze,  whom 
he  created  duchess  of  Valentinois,  and  distin- 
guished by  every  possible  display  of  royal  gal- 
lantry. Though  she  was  many  years  older  than 
himself,  she  preserved  her  influence  over  him 
as  long  as  he  lived,  without,  however,  ex- 
cluding the  temporary  intervention  of  other  mis- 
tresses. Of  the  events  of  his  reign,  one  of  the 
first  was  the  politic  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
Scotland,  whose  young  queen  was  brought  to 
be  educated  in  France,  and  afterwards  married 
to  the  dauphin.  Great  severities  were  exercised 
against  the  French  Protestants  ; and  the  king 
himself  was  present  at  a dreadful  execution, 
the  idea  of  which  is  said  ever  after  to  have 
haunted  his  memory.  At  the  same  time  he 
made  a league  with  the  German  Protestants, 
and  overran  Lorraine.  This  brought  on  a war 
with  the  emperor  Charles  V.  who  laid  siege  to 
Metz,  which  was  valiantly  defended  by  the 
duke  of  Guise.  Henry  invaded  the  Low-coun- 
tries, where,  as  also  in  Italy,  successes  were 
balanced,  and  a truce  ensued.  The  war  was 
renewed  under  Philip  II.,  who  engaged  his 
spouse,  Mary  of  England,  in  the  quarrel ; and 
the  French  underwent  a total  and  disgraceful 
defeat  at  the  battle  of  St.  Quintin  in  1557, 
which  excited  the  greatest  alarm  throughout 
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gentlemen,  at  whose  meetings  two  questions 
were  proposed,  to  be  freely  and  candidly  de- 
bated: besides  which,  each  member,  in  his 
turn,  produced  an  essay  on  some  learned  and 
entertaining  subject.  Such  institutions  have 
been  of  eminent  service  to  the  republic  of  lite- 
rature; and  have  given  rise  to  many  important 
discoveries,  and  to  many  valuable  works,  which 
otherwise  would  never  have  existed.  At  least 
as  early  as  1723,  likewise,  he  was  engaged,  in 
conjunction  with  a number  of  ministers,  in  car- 
rying on  a course  of  lectures,  on  a Tuesday 
evening,  at  the  Old  Jewry.  Besides  treating 
on  subjects  of  a practical  and  moral  nature,  the 
gentlemen  who  conducted  it  preached  a course 
of  sermons  on  the  evidences  of  natural  and  re- 
vealed religion.  In  this  course,  the  proof  of 
the  credibility  of  the  Gospel  history  was  as- 
signed to  Mr.  Lardner;  and  he  delivered  three 
sermon^  on  that  most  important  object  of 
Christian  enquiry.  Here  it  was,  that  the  foun- 
dation was  probably  laid  of  his  great  work;  and 
it  is  certain  that  from  this  time  he  was  diligent- 
ly engaged  in  writing  the  first  part  of  his  Cre- 
dibility. 

So  great  was  Mr.  Lardner’s  modesty,  that 
for  some  time  he  was  doubtful  whether  he 
should  venture  to  publish  the  result  of  his  la- 
bours. At  length,  however,  he  conquered  his 
diffidence,  and  in  1727  published,  in  two  vo- 
lumes, octavo,  the  first  part  of  “ The  Credibi- 
lity of  the  Gospel  History;  or,  the  Facts  oc- 
casionally mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
coifirmed  by  Passages  of  ancient  Authors,  who 
were  contemporary  with  our  Saviour,  or  his 
Apostles,  or  lived  near  their  Time.”  An  ap- 
pendix was  subjoined,  concerning  the  time  of 
Herod’s  death.  On  this  work  the  highest  ap- 
probation was  bestowed,,  not  only  by  the  pro- 
testant  dissenters,  but  by  the  clergy  in  general 
of  the  established  church;  and  its  reputation 
gradually  extended  into  foreign  countries.  It 
is,  indeed,  an  invaluable  performance,  and  has 
rendered  the  most  essential  service  to  the  cause 
of  Christianity.  Whoever  peruses  it,  will  find 
it  replete  with  admirable  instruction,  sound 
learning,  and  just  and  candid  criticism.  It  was 
not  long  before  a second  edition  was  called 
for;  and  a third  was  published  in  1741.  Early 
in  1728,  Mr.  Lardner’s  studies  were  interrupt- 
ed, and  his  life  threatened,  by  the  attack  of  a 
violent  fever,  which  proved  of  long  continuance, 
and  from  the  effects  of  which  he  slowly  reco- 
vered. With  all  his  merit,  he  was  forty-five 
years  of  age  before  he  obtained  a settlement 
among  the  dissenters.  In  the  year  1729,  hav- 
ing happened  to  preach  for  the  rev.  Dr.  Wil- 
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liam  Harris,  at  Crutched-Friars,  he  was  unex- 
pectedly invited  by  the  congregation  to  be  as- 
sistant to  their  minister;  which  offer,  after 
mature  deliberation,  he  judged  it  proper  to  ac- 
cept. In  the  same  year,  he  published,  in  an- 
swer to  Mr.  Woolston’s  indecent  and  malig- 
nant attack  on  the  scripture  account  of  Christ’s 
miracles,  “ A Vindication  of  three  of  our 
blessed  Saviour’s  Miracles;  viz.  the  Raising  of 
Jairus’s  Daughter,  the  Widow  of  Naim’s  Son, 
and  Lazarus;”  which  abounds  with  excellent 
and  judicious  observations,  and  contains  a com- 
plete defence  of  those  miracles.  Such  was  the 
-general  opinion  entertained  concerning  it  by 
the  learned  world;  and  a second  edition  of  it 
was  soon  called  for.  In  the  preface,  the  reader 
will  find  some  admirable  remarks  on  free  en- 
quiry and  discussion.  In  the  year  1730,  he 
sent  a letter  to  Mr.  Larroque,  to  be  inserted  in 
his  literary  journal,  containing  observations  on 
a difficulty  concerning  the  omission  of  the  hi- 
story of  our  Saviour’s  ascension,  in  the  gospels 
of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John,  though  it  is  re- 
lated by  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke.  Three  years 
afterwards,  appeared  the  first  volume  of  the 
second  part  oi  “ The  Credibility  of  the  Gospel 
History.”  It  was  Mr.  Lardner’s  original  in- 
tention, not  to  publish  a part  of  the  evidence 
for  the  principal  facts  of  the  New  Testament, 
until  the  whole  work  was  completed;  but  he 
was  diverted  from  this  purpose  by  the  impor- 
tunity of  his  friends.  He  could  have  wished, 
however,  to  have  exhibited  at  once  the  whole 
evidence  of  the  first  two  centuries  of  Christian- 
ity; but  he  thought  it  expedient  to  break  off 
sooner,  that  he  might  not  render  the  volume  of 
an  inconvenient  size.  The  present  volume 
comes  down  to  the  year  178;  and  is  prefaced 
by  an  introduction,  giving  an  admirable  sum- 
mary of  the  history  of  the  New  Testament. 
Besides  its  being  universally  well  received  at 
home,  it  was  so  much  approved  abroad,  that  it 
was  translated  by  two  learned  foreigners;  by 
Mr.  Cornelius  Westerbaen  of  Utrecht,  into 
Low  Dutch,  and  by  Mr.  J.  Christopher  Wolff, 
of  Hamburg,  into  Latin.  The  second  volume 
of  the  second  part  of  this  wmrk,  was  published 
in  1735,  and  concludes  the  author’s  remarks 
out  of  Christian  writers  of  the  second  century. 
It  contributed  to  raise  Mr.  Lardner  still  higher 
than  before  in  esteem  and  reputation  among 
learned  men  of  all  denominations;  and  was 
even  allowed,  by  the  adversaries  of  revelation, 
to  reflect  great  credit  on  his  integrity,  impar- 
tiality, and  candour.  In  the  year  1736,  he  was 
attacked  by  another  dangerous  fever,  the  effects 
of  which  prevented  him  from  preaching  for 
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some  months.  In  the  following  year,  he  pub- 
lished his  “ Counsels  of  Prudence,  for  the  Use 
of  Young  People ; a Discourse  on  the  Wisdom 
of  the  Serpent,  and  the  Innocence  of  the  Dove;” 
which  was  generally  and  justly  admired,  and 
was  highly  praised  in  a letter  written  to  the 
author  by  Dr.  Seeker,  then  bishop  of  Oxford. 
In  1738,  Mr.  Lardner  published  the  third  vo- 
lume of  the  second  part  of  “ The  Credibility,” 
ending  with  year  233;  and  in  1740  the  fourth 
volume,  which  comes  down  to  the  year  248. 
During  the  interval  between  the  appearance  of 
these  two  volumes,  he  drew  up  some  valuable 
and  judicious  “ Remarks  upon  some  Difficul- 
ties concerning  the  Christian  Doctrine,”  in  an- 
swer to  a friend,  who  had  made  certain  objec- 
tions to  the  excellence  and  usefulness  of  several 
of  the  Christian  precepts;  and  he  published, 
“ A Caution  against  Conformity  to  the  World,” 
in  two  discourses,  which  may  be  considered  as 
a sequel  to  the  “ Counsels  of  Prudence.” 

It  was  not  before  the  year  1744,  that  Mr. 
Lardner  was  able  to  give  the  public  the  fifth 
volume  of  the  second  part  of  the  “ Credibility,” 
which  concludes  with  the  year  306;  and  in  the 
same  year,  he  sent  into  the  wmrld  another  va- 
luable performance,  entitled,  “ The  Circum- 
stances of  the  Jewish  People  an  Argument  for 
the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,”  in  three 
discourses.  In  1745,  our  author  published  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  second  part  of  his  great 
work,  which  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  a 
very  curious  and  instructive  history  of  the  Ma- 
nichees;  and  in  the  same  year,  he  received  a 
diploma  from  the  Marischal  college  of  Aber- 
deen, conferring  upon  him  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  divinity.  The  seventh  volume  of  the  se- 
cond part  of  the  “ Credibility”  appeared  in 
1748,  and  is  brought  down  to  the  year  306; 
and  two  years  afterwards  it  was  followed  by 
the  eighth  volume,  which  reaches  to  368.  The 
seventh  volume  contains  an  appendix,  in  an- 
swer to  some  remarks  which  Mr.  Jackson  had 
made  upon  our  author’s  fifth  volume,  relative 
to  the  rise  of  Sabellianism,  and  the  name  of 
Novatus;  and  to  the  eighth  is  subjoined  an  en- 
quiry into  the  authenticity  of  the  apostolical 
constitutions  and  canons.  Our  author’s  next 
publication,  was  a volume  of  very  judicious  and 
instructive  “Sermons,”  the  subjects  of  which 
are  entirely  of  a practical  nature  : it  is  dated  in 
1750.  In  the  following  year,  Dr.  Lardner  re- 
signed the  office  of  morning  preacher  at 
Crutched-Friars,  where,  little  to  the  credit  of 
the  dissenters,  his  auditory  was  very  small  ; 
and  in  1752,  he  published  the  ninth  volume 
of  his  “ Credibility,”  ending  with  the  year 
394.  The  tenth  volume  appeared  in  1753, 


and  comes  down  to  the  year  39S  ; the  eleventh 
in  1734,  concluding  with  the  year  431; 
and  the  twelfth,  containing  a general  re- 
view of  the  whole  work,  especially  of  the  se- 
cond part,  in  the  year  1753.  This  great  work 
was  followed  by  a very  valuable  Supplement, 
in  three  volumes,  comprizing  a history  of  the 
apostles  and  evangelists,  with  remarks  and  ob- 
servations upon  every  book  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  first  and  second  of  thele  volumes  were 
published  in  1756;  and  the  third  in  1757.  In 
the  mean  time  the  author  had  also  given  to  the 
public,  in  1733,  “ A Dissertation  upon  the  two 
Epistles  ascribed  to  Clement  of  Rome,  lately 
published  by  Mr.  Wetstein,”  &c.  shewing  them 
not  to  be  genuine  ; and  “ An  Essay  on  the  Mo- 
saic Account  of  the  Creation  and  the  Fall  of 
Man,”  which  was  anonymous.  His  next  pro- 
duction was  printed  in  1758,  and  was  entitled 
“ The  Case  of  the  Demoniacs  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament,  being  four  Discourses,”  &c.; 
in  which  he  maintains  the  hypothesis  supported 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Mede,  Dr.  Sykes,  and  Mr.  Far- 
mer, that  the  demoniacs  were  only  diseased  or 
lunatic  persons,  and  not  actually  possessed  by 
evil  spirits,  according  to  the  commonly  received 
opinion.  He  also  published,  in  the  same  year, 
a short  “ Letter  to  Jonas  Hanway,  Esq.”  in 
wdfich  he  shews,  that  Mary  Magdalen  was  not 
the  sinner  who  is  recorded  in  the  seventh  chap- 
ter of  St.  Luke,  but  a woman  of  distinction  and 
excellent  character,  who  for  a while  laboured 
under  bodily  indisposition,  which  our  Lord  mi- 
raculously healed;  and  that,  therefore,  houses 
for  the  reception  of  penitent  women,  who 
have  led  disorderly  lives,  ought  not  to  be  called 
Magdalen  houses.  In  1759,  Dr.  Lardner  pub- 
lished, but  without  his  name,  “ A Letter  writ- 
ten in  the  Year  1730,  concerning  the  Question, 
whether  the  Logos  supplied  the  Place  of  a Hu- 
man Soui  in  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ;”  in 
which  he  opposes  the  Arian  hypothesis,  and  en- 
deavours to  prove,  that  Jesus  was,  in  the  proper 
and  natural  meaning  of  the  word,  a man,  ap- 
pointed, anointed,  beloved,  honoured,  and  ex- 
alted by  God,  above  all  other  beings.  At  the 
time  of  its  publication,  this  treatise  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  made  any  great  impression;  but 
of  late  years,  when  the  question  relating  to  the 
true  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  concern- 
ing the  person  of  Christ,  has  been  warmly  agi- 
tated, it  has  been  much  read  and  quoted,  and 
has  undergone  repeated  impressions.  . 

A second  volume  of  “ Sermons,”  on  various 
subjects,  was  published  by  Dr.  Lardner  in 
1760;  which,  though  always  applied  to  prac- 
tical purposes,  are  more  curious  and  critical 
than  those  in  his  first  volume.  This  was-. 
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followed,  in  1762,  by  “Remarks  on  the  late 
Dr,  Ward’s  Dissertations  on  several  Passages 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,”  &c.;  to  which  suc- 
ceeded, in  1 764,  “ Observations  upon  Dr. 
Macknight’s  Harmony,  so  far  as  related  to  our 
Saviour’s  Resurrection.”  Both  these  perform- 
ances will  furnish  the  biblical  student  with 
much  valuable  matter,  and  exhibit  evidence  of 
the  author’s  great  critical  skill,  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  New  Testament.  Amidst 
these  various  productions  of  a smaller  nature, 
Dr.  Lardner  continued  the  prosecution  of  his 
grand  object,  and  in  the  year  last  mentioned, 
gave  the  public,  in  quarto,  the  first  volume  of 
“ A large  Collection  of  ancient  Jewish  and  Hea- 
then Testimonies  to  the  Truth  of  the  Christian 
Religion;”  comprising  the  Jewish  and  Heathen 
authors  of  the  first  century.  The  second  vo- 
lume appeared  in  1765,  and  includes  the  Hea- 
then testimonies  of  the  second  century;  the 
third  in  1766,  containing  the  Heathen  testimo- 
nies of  the  third  century  ; and  the  fourth  in 
1767,  comprehending  the  Heathen  testimonies 
of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centuries,  and 
an  enquiry  into  the  state  of  Gentilism  under 
Christian  emperors.  In  these  volumes  we  are 
presented  with  a noble  treasure  of  curious  and 
valuable  information,  and  of  able  and  judicious 
criticism,  for  which  the  Christian  world  is 
deeply  indebted  to  the  learned  and  excellent 
author.  They  complete  the  grand  design, 
which,  with  the  interruptions  arising  from  his 
smaller  productions,  occupied  his  sedulous  stu- 
dies during  the  space  of  forty-three  years.  But 
though  Dr.  Lardner’s  life  and  pen  had  been 
so  ardently  devoted  to  the  interests  of  truth  and 
the  public  good,  he  never  received, any  return 
that  could  deserve  to  be  regarded  as  a-recom- 
pence  for  his  labours.  The  salary  which  he 
enjoyed,  while  he  continued  to  be  a preacher, 
was  very  inconsiderable:  and  his  works,  not- 
withstanding that  many  of  them  underwent 
more  than  one  impression,  were  often  published 
by  him  to  his  loss,  instead  of  his  gain.  This  was 
the  case,  particularly,  with  respect  to  the  lat- 
ter volumes  of  the  “ Credibility.”  At  length, 
he  parted  with  the  copy-right  of  that  perform- 
ance, together  with  all  the  remaining  printed 
copies,  for  the  trifling  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds.  Such  a sum  was  by  no 
means  an  equivalent  for  the  expences  which 
he  had  incurred:  but  he  consented  to  the  agree- 
ment, in  the  hope  that  the  work  would  be 
rendered  more  extensively  useful,  when  it  be- 
came the  immediate  interest  of  the  booksel- 
lers to  promote  its  sale.  As  some  posthumous 
pieces  of  his  afterwards  made  their  appearance, 


we  shall  briefly  ment’on  them  in  this  place. 
In  the  year  1769,  were  printed  “Memoirs  of 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Lardner,”  to 
which  were  annexed,  “ Eight  Sermons  upon 
various  Subjects.”  The  four  first  had  been 
transcribed  by  himself  for  the  press;  and  the 
fifth  and  sixth,  though  not  fairly  transcrib- 
ed, he  had  marked  for  publication.  These 
two  discourses  are  on  the  internal  marks  of 
credibility  in  the  New  Testament.  They  were 
preached  by  him  in  1723  and  1724.  at  the 
Tuesday  evening  lecture,  and  contain,  in  some 
degree,  the  outlines  of  his  great  work.  In 
1 776  was  published,  a short  letter  which  our 
author  had  written,  in  1762,  “Upon  the  Per- 
sonality of  the  Spirit.”  It  was  a part  of  Dr. 
Lardner’s  original  design,  with  regard  to  “The 
Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,”  to  give  an 
account  of  the  heretics  of  the  two  first  centu- 
ries. To  the  arrangement,  therefore,  of  his 
collections  upon  this  subject,  he  applied  him- 
self, after  he  had  finished  his  Jewish  and  Hea- 
then testimonies;  but  he  did  not  live  to  com- 
plete his  indentions.  Some  parts,  indeed,  were 
prepared  by  him  for  the  press,  and  had  received 
his  last  corrections ; while  in  other  parts  only 
a few  hints  were  written.  After  mature  de- 
liberation, it  was  judged  proper  that  the  pro- 
gress which  he  had  made  should  be  communi- 
cated to  the  public ; and  his  papers  were  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Hogg,  a learned 
and  judicious  dissenting  minister,  at  Exeter, 
for  that  purpose.  The  editor,  in  the  additions 
which  he  made  to  Dr.  Lardner’s  materials,  did 
not  introduce  a relation  of  any  person,  except- 
ing where  the  doctor  himself  had  drawn  up  a 
part  of  it,  or  had  left  some  hints  or  references. 
In  consequence  of  this  gentleman’s  revisal  and 
assistance,  there  appeared  in  1780,  in  one  vo- 
lume, 4to.  “The  History  of  the  Heretics  of 
the  two  first  Centuries  after  Christ;  containing 
an  Account  of  their  Time,  Opinions,  and  Testi- 
monies to  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament. 
To  which  are  prefixed,  General  Observations 
concerning  Heretics.”  This  volume,  though 
not,  upon  the  whole,  so  valuable  and  import- 
ant as  some  of  the  former  labours  of  the  author, 
possesses,  nevertheless,  very  considerable  merit. 

It  recites  the  testimonies  of  heretics,  rectifies 
a variety  of  mistakes  concerning  them,  and  re- 
futes many  groundless  charges  to  which  they 
were  exposed,  from  the  ignorance,  false  zeal, 
and  bigotry  of  their  adversaries.  The  last 
posthumous  publication  written  by  Dr.  Lard- 
ner appeared  in  1784,  and  is  entitled,  “ Two 
Schemes  of  a Trinity  considered,  and  the  Di- 
vine Unity  asserted.”  It  consists  of  four  dis- 
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courses  upon  Philip,  ii.  5— 11.  The  first  re- 
presents the  commonly  received  opinion  of 
the  Trinity  ; the  second  describes  the  Arian 
scheme;  the  third  treats  on  the  Nazarean  doc- 
trine; and  the  fourth  explains  the  text  accord- 
ing to  that  doctrine.  They  are  chiefly  estima- 
ble for  the  temper  and  spirit  with  which  they 
were  composed;  and  even  those  who  are  far 
from  agreeing  in  sentiment  with  the  author, 
have  applauded  the  candour,  the  simplicity,  and 
the  love  of  truth,  which  they  evidently  discover. 

Dr.  Lardner  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  his  hearing,  retained  the 
use  of  his  faculties  to  the  last,  in  a remarkably 
perfect  degree.  At  length,  in  the  summer  of 
1768,  he  fell  into  a decline,  which  carried  him 
off  in  a few  weeks,  at  Hawkherst,  the  place  of 
his  nativity,  where  he  had  a small  patrimonial 
estate.  He  died  on  the  24th  of  July,  in  the 
eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  There  are  few 
men,  whose  names  are  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  sacred  literature,  who  are  more  truly  entitled 
to  be  remembered  with  veneration  and  ap- 
plause than  Dr.  Lardner.  His  piety  was  sin- 
cere and  ardent,  and  appears  to  have  been  the 
governing  principle  of  his  actions.  It  was,  too, 
of  the  most  rational  kind,  being  founded  on 
just  and  enlarged  views  concerning  the  nature 
of  religion.  His  love  of  truth  appears  mani- 
festly in  all  his  works ; and  no  one  ever  seems 
to  have  preserved  a greater  impartiality  in  his 
enquiries,  or  to  have  beep  more  free  from  any 
undue  bias.  He  followed  truth  wherever  it  led 
him  ; and  for  the  attainment  of  it  he  was  admir- 
ably qualified,  both  by  the  turn  of  his  dispo- 
sition and  his  understanding.  The  candour  and 
moderation  with  which  he  maintained  his  own 
sentiments,  constituted  a prominent  feature  in 
his  character.  Those  who  differed  from  him 
in  opinion,  he  always  treated  with  gentleness 
and  respect ; and  in  the  controversies  which  he 
carried  on  with  them,  there  is  no  severity  of 
censure,  no  harshness  of  language.  Benevo- 
lence, as  well  as  piety,  entered  deeply  into  Dr. 
Lardner’s  character.  Though  his  retired  life 
prevented  his  taking  an  active  part  in  public  de- 
signs, he  was  ready  to  promote  every  good 
work ; and  to  persons  in  distress  he  was  ever 
willing  to  contribute,  to  the  highest  degree 
which  his  fortune  would  admit.  His  manners 
were  polite,  gentle,  and  obliging  ; and  he  was 
attentive,  in  every  respect,  to  the  laws  of  deco- 
rum. He  had  seen  much  of  life  during  his  re- 
sidence with  lady  Treby  ; he  was  continually 
visited  by  persons  of  various  professions  and 
countries ; and  he  possessed  that  sagacity  of 
observation  which  is  the  principal  requisite  co- 


wards obtaining  a knowledge  of  the  world. 
On  the  learning  of  Dr.  Lardner,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  enlarge,  since  his  character  in  this 
respect  is  known  to  all  the  world.  With  regard 
to  that  species  of  literature  which  was  chiefly 
cultivated  by  him,  he  was  accurate  and  pro- 
found in  the  greatest  degree.  As  a divine,  and 
especially  with  relation  to  his  acquaintance  with 
the  New  Testament,  and  with  Christian  anti- 
quity, perhaps,  he  never  had  his  equal.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  surprising  that  his  works  should 
be  held  in  great  esteem,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Many  of  them  have  been  translated 
into  the  Latin,  German,  and  Dutch  languages. 
Dr.  Lardner’s  connections  and  friendships  were 
not  confined  to  persons  of  his  own  religious 
communion.  lie  was  acquainted  with  several 
respectable  clergymen  and  dignitaries  of  the 
church  of  England  ; and  he  maintained  a large 
correspondence,  both  in  his  own  country  and 
in  foreign  parts,  particularly  in  America  and 
Germany.  In  consequence  of  the  reputation 
which  he  had  acquired  by  his  publications,  he' 
was  visited  by  most  of  the  learned  foreigners 
who  came  over  to  England  : and,  after  their 
return  to  their  own  countries,  many  grateful 
acknowledgments  were  transmitted  to  him  of 
the  friendly  reception  which  he  had  given 
them,  and  of  the  assistance  which  they  had 
derived  from  him  in  their  literary  designs  and 
pursuits.  His  works  having  become  exceed- 
ingly scarce,  a new  edition  of  them  was  pub- 
lished in  1788,  in  eleven  volumes,  large  octavo; 
to  which  was  prefixed  a valuable  life  of  the 
author,  by  the  late  excellent  Dr.  Kippis,  to 
which  we  have  been  indebted  for  the  mate- 
rials of  this  article. — M. 

L ARGILLIERE,  Nicholas  de,  an  eminent 
French  portrait-painter,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1656.  His  father,  whom  mercantile  concerns 
induced  to  settle  at  Antwerp,  complied  with 
the  natural  turn  he  displayed  for  the  arts  of 
design,  by  placing  him  at  the  age  of  twelve 
with  Antony  Gobeau,  a Flemish  painter,  emi- 
nent for  landscapes  and  subjects  of  common  life. 
Largilliere  rose  by  his  genius  above  the  taste  of 
the  school  in  which  he  was  educated ; and  go- 
ing at  the  age  of  eighteen  to  England,  was  em- 
ployed by  sir  Peter  Lely  about  the  pictures  at 
Windsor,  where  he  attracted  the  notice  of 
Charles  II.,  for  whom  he  painted  some  pictures. 
After  a stay  of  four  years  in  England,  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  where  Vander  Meulen  and  Le 
Brun  persuaded  him  to  remain,  and  he  present- 
ly acquired  great  fame  in  the  walk  of  portrait. 
He  was  admitted  into  the  academy  as  a history- 
painter,  which  branch  he  did  not  abandon. 
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though  he  chiefly  practised  in  the  other.  At 
the  accession  of  James  II.  he  was  sent  over  to 
England  to  take  the  portraits  of  him  and  his 
queen ; he  did  not,  however,  make  a long 
stay,  but  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed in  two  great  pictures  for  the  hall  of  the 
Hotel-de-ville.  These  represented  the  festival 
given  by  the  city  of  Paris  to  Lewis  XIV.  and 
his  court,  on  occasion  of  his  recovery,  and 
the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  to  the 
princess  of  Savoy.  He  acquitted  himself  with 
great  reputation  in  these  works  ; and  afterwards 
painted  a votive  picture  placed  in  the  church 
of  St.  Genevieve  at  the  end  of  two  years  pf 
scarcity.  Largilliere  was  not  much  employed 
at  court,  of  which  honour  he  was  little  ambi- 
tious, preferring  the  prompt  payment  of  the 
public  at  large.  He,  however,  painted  several 
of  the  princes,  but  obtained  no  pension.  One  of 
his  greatest  honours  was  that  of  being  desired  to 
place  his  own  portrait  in  the  gallery  of  artists  of 
thedukeof  Tuscany,  where  it  is  distinguished  for 
beauty  of  execution.  He  passed  through  all  the 
offices  of  the  Academy  of  Painting,  and  died 
its  chancellor.  This  artist  possessed  great  fer- 
tility of  invention  and  readiness  of  execution, 
a light  and  free  touch,  correctness  of  design, 
and  skill  in  composition.  He  particularly  ex- 
celled in  colouring,  his  tints  being  clear  and 
fresh,  which  character  they  long  preserved. 
In  his  portraits,  the  heads  and  hands  are  exe- 
cuted with  peculiar  delicacy.  He  acquired 
wealth  by  his  art,  and  built  a fine  house  at 
Paris,  adorned  with  the  works  of  his  own 
pencil.  His  private  character  procured  him 
many  friends,  and  he  preserved  his  gaiety  of 
temper  to  a very  advanced  age.  He  died  in 
1 746,  in  his  ninetieth  year.  Sixty  of  his  pieces 
have  been  engraved,  among  which  are  portraits 
of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  of 
his  time.  D'  Argenville. — A. 

LARRE  Y,  Isaac  de,  born  of  a noble  family 
of  the  reformed  religion  in  the  Pays  de  Caux, 
in  163d,  was  brought  up  to  the  law,  and  acted 
as  an  advocate  in  his  native  province,  till  the  re- 
peal of  the  edict  of  Nantes  made  him  a refugee. 
He  retired  to  Holland,  where  he  obtained  the 
title  of  historiographer  to  the  states-general. 
An  invitation  from  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burgh  drew  him  to  Berlin,  at  which  capital  he 
died  in  1719,  at  the  age  of  eightyrone.  He 
was  a man  of  great  integrity,  ‘zealous  for 
his  religion,  and  warm  both  in  praise  and  cen- 
sure. He  possessed  an  excellent  memory,  to 
which  he  confided  too  much  in  his  writings, 
so  as  to  be  betrayed  into  inaccuracies.  His 
works  were,  “Histoire  d’Angleterre,”  4 vols. 


folio,  1697,  1713:  this  history  of  England  was 
in  considerable  esteem  on  the  continent  till  the 
appearance  of  that  of  Rapin  Thoyras  : “ His- 
toire de  Louis  XIV.”  three  vols.  4to.  nine  vols. 
i2mo.  1718;  this,  Voltaire  says,  was  never  •« 
esteemed:  “Histoire  d’Auguste,”  1690,  8vo.  ; 
this  was  the  author’s  first  historical  work,  and 
was  well  received:  “L’Heritiere  de  Guicnne, 
ou  Histoire  d’Eleonore,”  Sec.  ; a lively  and 
interesting,  but  somewhat  romantic,  work  : 

“ Histoire  des  Sept  Sages,”  two  vols.  8vo.  1713. 

He  also  engaged  in  controversy,  and  was  one  of 
the  answerers  or  Bayle’s  “Avis  aux  Refugies.” 
Aforeri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

LARROQUE,  Matthew  de,  an  eminent 
French  protestant  minister  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  born  at  Leirac,  a small  city  of 
Guienne,  near  Agen,  in  the  year  1619.  He 
was  scarcely  past  his  youth  when  he  lost  his 
parents,  who  by  their  condition  and  virtue  were 
the  principal  persons  in  their  city ; and  this 
heavy  misfortune  was  soon  followed  by  the  loss 
of  his  entire  patrimony.  Under  these  afflictive 
circumstances  he  sought  for  consolation  in 
study  ; and  as  he  was  already  a proficient  in 
polite  literature,  he  applied  to  the  study  of 
philosophy,  and  above  all  that  of  divinity. 
Having  made  a considerable  progress  in  these 
branches  of  knowledge,  he  was  admitted  a 
minister  with  great  applause,  and  was  fixed 
by  the  synod  of  Guienne  in  a little  church 
named  Poujols.  Two  years  after  his  settle- 
ment in  this  place  he  was  obliged  to  go  to 
Paris,  to  clear  himself  from  some  charges 
brought  against  him  by  the  Catholics,  who  in- 
tended to  ruin  his  church  ; and,  though  he  did 
not  succeed  in  preventing  their  artifices  from 
producing  their  designed  effect,  he  met  with 
other  favourable  circumstances  at  that  city. 

As  he  sometimes  preached  at  Charenton,  he 
was  heard  there  by  the  duchess  de  la  Tre- 
mouiile,  who  liked  him  so  well,  that  she  ap- 
pointed him  minister  of  the  church  of  Vitre 
in  Britany,  and  afterwards  gave  him  many 
proofs  of  her  esteem  for  him  ; as  did  also  her 
son  and  daughter, -the  prince  of  Tarente  and 
the  duchess  of  Weimar.  In  this  church  he 
officiated  about  twenty-seven  years,  and  during 
that  time  applied  most  sedulously  to  the  study 
of  the  fathers,  and  Christian  antiquities.  Of 
the  progress  which  he  made  in  that  study,  he 
soon  afforded  public  proofs  in  an  answer  which 
he  published  to  the  reasons  assigned  by  a mini- 
ster of  the  name  of  Martin,  for  his  conversion 
to  popery,  which  abounded  with  passages  from 
the  fathers.  The  works  which  he  afterwards 
published,  and  which  are  mentioned  below, 
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procured  him  a very  high  reputation,  and  led  to 
his  acquaintance  and  correspondence  with  se- 
veral illustrious  men  of  letters,  not  only  in  the 
protestant,  but  also  in  the  catholic  commu- 
nion. In  the  year  1669,  the  church  of  Cha- 
renton  had  determined  to  invite  him  to  become 
their  pastor •,  but  some  false  brethren,  who 
were  filled  with  envy,  by  their  artifices  excited 
such  prepossessions  against  him  at  court,  that 
his  majesty  prohibited  that  church  from  in- 
viting him,  notwithstanding  that  the  marquis 
de  Ruvigny,  the  deputy-general  of  the  reform- 
ed, offered  to  become  responsible  for  his  good 
behaviour.  The  circumstance  of  his  having 
been  thus  insidiously  calumniated,  could  not 
but  give  him  considerable  pain  ; but  he  found 
relief  and  support  in  the  testimony  of  a good 
conscience.  Afterwards  he  was  invited  to  be- 
come both  minister  and  professor  of  divinity 
at  Saumur.  He  signified  his  acceptance  of  the 
former  office,  but  declined  the  latter,  not  think- 
ing it  to  be  consistent  with  the  course  of  study 
in  church-history,  to  which  he  had  a prevalent 
inclination.  While  he  was  preparing  himself 
to  remove  to  Saumur,  the  intendant  of  the  pro- 
vince forbade  him  to  go  thither.  The  church 
of  Saumur  complained  of  this  unjust  prohibi- 
tion before  the  higher  powers,  and,  by  their 
petitions,  obtained  permission  for  his  settlement 
with  them.  M.  de  Larroque,  however,  did 
not  think  proper  to  avail  himself  of  it,  nor 
choose  to  enter  upon  an  employment  in  spite 
of  the  intendant.  He,  therefore,  continued 
still  at  Vitre,  where  he  did  not  suffer  his  pen  to 
be  idle.  Some  time  after  this,  he  received 
three  invitations  at  once,  from  three  of  the  most 
considerable  churches  in  the  kingdom,  those 
of  Montauban,  Bourdeaux,  and  Rouen.  He 
gave  the  preference  to  that  of  Rouen  ; at  which 
place  he  died  in  1684,  at  the  age  °f  sixty-five, 
not  only  with  a high  reputation  for  literature, 
but  with  the  character  of  an  honest  man,  and 
of  a good  pastor.  His  works  were,  “ The 
Office  of  the  holy  Sacrament,  or,  the  Tradition 
of  the  Church  concerning  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
collected  from  the  holy  Fathers  and  other 
ecclesiastical  Authors,”  8vo.  1 665;  “The 
History  of  the  Eucharist,  or -of  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper,”  4to.  1669,  which  is  full 
of  curious  researches  ; “ De  Photino  et  Li- 
berio,”  dissert,  ii.  1670  ; “ Observations  in 
Ignatianas  Pearsonii  Vindicias,  necnon  in 
Beverigii  Annotations,”  8vo.  1674,  in  defence 
of  M.  Daille  ; “ The  Agreement  between  the 
Discipline  of  the  reformed  Church  in  France, 
with  that  of  the  primitive  Church,”  4to.  1678  ; 
a treatise  “ On  receiving  the  Sacrament  in 


both  Kinds,”  in  answer  to  the  work  of  the 
bishop  of  Meaux ; “ Considerations  on  the 
Nature  of  the  Church,”  i2mo.  1673;  a trea- 
tise  “ On  the  Regale  a posthumous  work, 
entitled,  “ Matthaei  Larroquani  Adversariorum 
Sacrorum  Lib.  iii.  Accessit  Diatriba  de  Lcgi- 
one  Fulminatrice,  in  quo  expendunturVeterum 
Testimonia,”  &c.  8vo.  1688;  and  several  con- 
troversial tracts.  The  Diatriba  in  the  post- 
humous piece  above  mentioned,  was  the  pro- 
duction of  the  auth.or’s  son,  Daniel  de  Lar- 
rcque.  Bayle.  Moreri. — M. 

LASCARIS,  emperor.  See  Theodore. 

LASCARIS,  Constantine,  a learned  de- 
scendant of  the  imperial  family  of  that  name, 
was  a native  of  Constantinople.  Quitting  his 
country  at  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the 
Turks,  in  1454,  he  came  to  Italy,  where  he 
was  amicably  received  by  duke  Francis  Sforza 
of  Milan.  Such  were  the  ideas  then  prevail- 
ing of  the  education  proper  for  a female  of 
rank,  that  the  duke  placed  his  daughter  Hip- 
polita,  then  about  ten  years  of  age,  under  the 
care  of  Lascaris  for  instruction  in  the  Greek 
language.  It  was  for  her  use  that  he  com- 
posed his  Greek  grammar.  From  Milan  it  is 
supposed  that  Constantine  went  to  Rome,  and 
passed  some  time  in  the  court  of  Iris  country- 
man cardinal  Bessarion.  Thence,  upon  the 
invitation  of  king  Ferdinand,  he  repaired  to 
Naples,  where  he  opened  a public  school  for 
Greek  and  rhetoric.  He  appears  to  have 
taught  in  other  cities  of  Italy,  but  which  they 
were  is  not  specified.  At  length,  desirous  of 
repose,  he  embarked  with  the  intention  of 
settling  in  some  town  of  Greece ; but  having 
touched  at  Messina,  he  was  urged  by  such  ad- 
vantageous offers  to  make  it  his  residence,  that 
he  complied,  and  passed  there  the  rest  of  his 
days.  He  was  treated  with  great  respect,  and 
received  the  honour  of  citizenship,  which  he 
merited  by  his  virtues  as  well  as  by  his  learn- 
ing, and  by  the  influx  of  scholars  which  his 
reputation  drew  thither,  among  whom  was  the 
celebrated  Bembo.  He  lived  to  an  advanced 
age,  certainly  to  the  year  1493,  but  how  much 
longer  is  not  known.  Fie  bequeathed  his  co- 
pious library  to  the  city  of  Messina.  The 
“Greek  Grammar”  of  Constantine  Lascaris 
was  printed  in  Milan,  in  1476,  and  was  the 
first  Greek  book  that  issued  from  an  Italian 
press.  Aldus  Manutius  gave  a more  complete 
edition  of  it  in  1494.  This  work  was  much 
applauded  by  the  learned  ; and  Erasmus  pre- 
ferred it  to  every  other  Greek  grammar,  except 
that  of  Theod.  Gaza.  He  composed  some 
other  works,  among  which  were  two  tracts  on 
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the  Sicilian  and  Calabrian  Greek  writers. 
JtTodii  Grac.  Illustr.  Tir abas  chi. — A. 

LASCARIS,  John-Andrew,  or  Janus,  a 
learned  Greek  of  the  same  noble  family  with 
the  former,  came  over  to  Italy,  with  his  father 
Theodore,  on  the  ruin  of  his  country,  and  was 
kindly  received  by  cardinal  Bessarion.  He 
was  sent  to  study  at  Padua,  where  he  acquired 
a great  proficiency  in  classical  literature,  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  two  learned  lan- 
guages. Thence  he  went  into  the  service  of 
that  illustrious  patron  of  letters,  Lorenzo  de 
Medici,  by  whom  he  was  twice  sent  into 
Greece  with  recommendatory  letters  to  sultan 
Bajazet,  in  order  to  collect  ancient  manu- 
scripts. After  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici 
family  from  Florence,  in  1494,  Lascaris  re- 
paired to  Charlds  VIII.  king  of  France,  then 
in  Italy,  who  gave  him  a favourable  re- 
ception, and  carried  him  to  France.  He 
was  equally  patronised  by  Lewis  XII.  who 
sent  him,  in  1503,  as  his  ambassador  to 
Venice,  in  which  office  he  remained  till 
i(jo8.  With  this  public  employment  he 
joined  the  pursuit  of  literature,  and  -held 
correspondence  with  many  learned  men,  by 
whom  he  was  highly  esteemed.  Fie  pro- 
bably remained  at  Venice  for  some  years  after 
the  termination  of  his  embassy,  in  the  capacity 
of  an  instructor  in  the  Greek  language.  On 
the  election  of  Leo  X.  to  the  pontificate,  in 
1513,  he  set  out  for  Rome,  in  the  certainty  of 
being  well  received  by  that  great  favourer  of 
learning,  whom  he  had  known  in  his  youth  at 
Florence.  At  the  instigation  of  Lascaris,  Leo 
founded  a college  for  noble  Grecian  youths  at 
Rome,  at  the  head  of  which  he  placed  the 
author  of  the  plan.  From  this  institution  pro- 
ceeded editions  of  the  Greek  scholiasts  on 
Homer  and  Sophocles,  and  other  learned  works. 
In  1518,  he  quitted  Rome  for  France,  whither 
he  was  invited  by  Francis  I.  By  that  prince 
he  was  employed,  together  with  Budceus,  in 
forming  the  royal  library.  He  was  also  sent 
as  his  ambassador  to  Venice,  and  was  charged 
with  the  procuring  of  Greek  youths  for  the 
purpose  of  founding  a college  at  Paris  similar 
to  that  of  Rome.  This  design,  however,  was 
rendered  abortive  by  the  wars  in  which  Francis 
was  plunged ; and  Lascaris  repaired  to  the 
court  of  pope  Clement  VII.,  by  whom  he  was 
sent  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to  treat  of  a 
general  peace.  He  afterwards  returned  to 
Francis  I.  ; and  finally  complied  .with  the 
urgent  invitation  of  pope  Paul  III.  to  Rome, 
in  which  city  he  died  in  1535,  at  a very  ad- 
vanced age.  Janus  Lascaris  was  greatly 
esteemed  and  praised  by  ail  the  learned  of  the 


time,  on  account  of  the  services  he  rendered  to 
letters,  although  his  own  writings  were  few. 
He  composed  epigrams  both  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  some  of  which  were  printed  at  Basil. 
He  translated  into  Latin  a work  extracted  from 
Polybius  on  the  military  constitution  of  the 
Romans ; and  printed  at  Florence  a magnifi- 
cent edition  of  the  Greek  Anthologia  in  capital 
letters,  to  which  he  prefixed  a learned  epistle, 
addressed  to  Peter  de  Medici.  Hodii  Grac. 
Must.  ‘Tiraboschi. — A. 

LASCO,  or  LASKI,  John  a,  one  of  the 
early  ornaments  and  zealous  promoters  of  the 
reformation,  was  a native  of  Poland,  and  of 
noble  descent.  After  receiving  a liberal  edu- 
cation in  the  Polish  schools,  he  went  abroad, 
for  further  improvement,  and  in  the  course  of 
his  travels  came  to  Zurich  in  Switzerland. 
Here  he  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  celebrated  Zuingle,  by  whom  he  was  per- 
suaded to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  divinity, 
and  who  also  proved  instrumental  in  engaging 
him  to  embrace  the  reformed  doctrine.  Hav- 
ing returned  home,  with  the  design  of  propa- 
gating the  principles  which  he  had  imbibed,  he 
was  made  provost  of  Gnesna  and  Lencziez; 
and  afterwards  nominated  bishop  cfVesprim 
in  Hungary.  Notwithstanding  his  ecclesias- 
tical promotions,  he  openly  avowed  his  ap- 
probation of  the  reformed  doctrines;  and  by  so 
doing,  drew  down  on  his  head  the  vengeance 
of  the  catholic  bishops,  who  passed  on  him 
the  sentence  of  heresy.  Of  this  he  complained 
to  the  king  of  Poland,  alleging  that  he  had 
been  condemned  without  a sufficient  hearing  ; 
but  the  influence  of  his  enemies  prevailed,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  quit  Hungary,  in  the  year 
1540.  To  what  place  he  retired  at  this  time, 
we  are  not  informed;  but,  in  1542,  we  find 
that  he  had  taken  refuge  in  East  Friesland, 
were  he  was  chosen  minister  of  a church  at 
Embden.  In  the  following  year,  at  the  desire 
of  Ann,  widow  of  the  count  of  East  Friesland, 
he  went  to  Oldenburgh,  to  establish  the 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  reformation  in 
that  district;  and  in  1644,  he  was  invited  into 
Prussia,  by  duke  Albert,  for  the  same  purpose. 
As,  however,  he  had  embraced  the  opinion  of 
Zuingle  on  the  subject  of  the  Lord’s  supper, 
and  could  not  subscribe  to  the  Lutheran  tenet, 
he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  this  mission,  and 
to  return  to  Friesland.  After  he  had  resided 
in  that  country  nearly  ten  years,  the  publication 
of  the  Interim  by  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
compelled  him  to  seek  another  asylum  ; and  in 
this  exigence,  by  the  advice  of  archbishop 
Cranmer,  he  was  invited  into  England  by  king 
Edward  VI.  At  this  time  many  of  the  Ger.~ 
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man  Protestants,  driven  from  their  own  coun- 
try by  persecution,  had  settled  in  London, 
where  they  were  favoured  by  the  English  go- 
vernment. A church  of  them  was  established 
at  Austin-Friars,  in  that  city,  and  erected  into 
a corporation  under  the  direction  of  John  a 
Lasco,  who  was  made  a superintendant  of  all 
the  foreign  churches  in  London,  with  whom 
were  joined  four  other  ministers.  As  a mark 
of  favour,  three  hundred  and  eighty  of  the 
congregation  were  made  denizens  of  England. 
It  is  rather  an  extraordinary  circumstance  in 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  this  country,  that 
while  many  of  the  natural-born  subjects  were 
harrassed  and  persecuted,  by  the  council  and 
hierarchy,  on  account  of  the  conscientious 
scruples  which  they  avowed  relating  to  rites 
and  ceremonies,  and  popish  garments,  these 
foreigners  were  allowed  to  worship  God  after 
the  manner  of  their  own  country : and  that 
the  patent  of  their  incorporation,  after  setting 
forth  in  the  preamble,  that  the  German  church 
made  profession  of  pure  and  uncorrupted  re- 
ligion, and  was  instructed  in  truly  Christian 
and  apostolical  opinions  and  rites,  permitted 
them  to  enjoy  and  exercise  their  own  proper 
rites  and  ceremonies,  and  their  own  proper  and 
peculiar  ecclesiastical  discipline,  though  dif- 
fering from  the  rites  and  ceremonies  used  in 
this  kingdom. 

In  the  disputes  which  took  place  during 
this  reign  on  the  subject  of  ceremonies  and 
habits,  John  a Lasco  avowed  the  same  opinions 
with  Hooper,  Latimer,  Coverdale,  and  others 
of  the  most  respectable  among  the  ‘reformed 
clergy  ; and  he  also  wrote  against  the  popish 
garments,  and  for  the  posture  of  sitting  rather 
than  kneeling  at  the  Lord’s  supper.  The  part 
which  he  took  in  these  controversies,  could  not 
render  him  very  acceptable  to  the  ruling  clergy; 
but  he  met  with  no  disturbance  from  them  as 
long  as  king  Edward  lived.  Upon  the  acces- 
sion of  queen  Mary,  in  1553,  the  foreign  Pro- 
testants were  deprived  of  their  churches  as  well 
as  their  privileges,  and  John  a Lasco,  with  his 
congregation,  were  ordered  to  leave  the  king- 
dom. A considerable  number  of  them  having 
embarked  with  him,  together  with  their  fami- 
lies and  property,  in  the  month  of  September, 
and  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Denmark,  at  the 
commencement  of  a severe  winter,  were  not 
permitted  to  land,  on  account  of  their  being 
known  to  entertain  the  doctrine  of  the  reformed 
church  in  Switzerland,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Lord’s  supper.  For  the  same  reason  they 
were  refused  a settlement  at  Lubec,  Hamburg, 
and  some  of  the  cities  of  Saxony ; till  at  length, 
after  being  cruelly  driven  from  place  to  place, 


they  were  hospitably  received  at  Embden, 
where  they  did  not  arrive  before  March  1554. 
Here  they  were  permitted  to  settle,  under  the 
protection  of  the  countess  Ann  of  Oldenburgh, 
and  met  with  every  friendly  assistance  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  In  the  year  1555, 
Lasco  went  to  Frankfort  upon  the  Maine,  and 
obtained  leave  from  the  senate  to  build  a 
church  for  foreign  Protestants  of  the  reformed 
communion,  and  particularly  those  of  the  Low 
Countries.  In  the  year  1556,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  Sigismund  king  of  Poland,  the 
council,  and  senate,  in  which  he  vindicated 
his  doctrine  and  character  from  the  misrepre- 
sentations of  them  which  had  been  circulated 
by  his  enemies  ; and  complained  of  their  un- 
willingness.to  determine  the  question  concern- 
ing the  eucharist  by  an  appeal  to  the  scriptures 
and  reason,  and  their  resorting  to  the  sum- 
mary popish  method  of  silencing  an  opponent, 
by  abuse  and  violence.  In  the  same  year,  by 
permission  of  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  he 
maintained  a disputation  against  Brentius,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Lord’s  supper ; of  which  an 
account  was  afterwards  published  by  the  latter, 
containing,  as  Lasco  affirms,  much  that  he  had 
neither  said  nor  heard  on  that  occasion,  and 
also  omitting  much  that  he  had  both  said  and 
heard.  In  the  year  1557,  he  published  an 
apology  for  the  church  of  the  reformed  Pro- 
testants at  Frankfort,  on  the  subject  of  the 
variation  in  their  creed  from  that  of  the 
confession  of  Augsburg,  with  respect  to  the 
eucharist.  This  piece  was  attempted  to 
be  answered  in  a most  intemperate  reply 
by  Westphalus,  addressed  to  the  senate,  in 
which  he  called  upon  them  to  withdraw 
their  protection  from  those  Zuinglians;  and 
maintained,  that  the  sufferers  for  the  pro- 
testant  cause  in  England,  the  Low  Countries, 
France,  and  elsewhere,  who  had  imbibed  their 
heretical  notion,  were  the  devil’s  martyrs. 

At  length,  after  a long  absence,  Lasco  re- 
turned to  his  native  country  ; where  his  arrival 
was  most  unwelcome  to  the  bishops  and  other 
ecclesiastics.  After  trying  ‘in  vain  every  ex- 
pedient which  they  could  devise  to  ruin  him,  or 
at  least  to  drive  him  again  from  the  kingdom, 
a synod,  convoked  to  meet  at  Warsaw,  accused 
him  to  the  king  of  heresy,  and  petitioned  that 
he  might  be  banished.  To  this  petition  the 
king  answered,  that  though  the  bishops  had 
pronounced  Lasco  a heretic,  the  senate  had  not 
concurred  in  the  charge,  and  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  defend  the  truth  of  his  opinions. 
From  this  time  they  employed  all  the  arts  of 
calumny  to  blacken  his  character, 'and  to  de- 
prive him  of  the  king’s  protection  and  favour. 
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but  without  success.  Lasco  died  in  the  year 
1560.  He  is  highly  commended  for  his  vir- 
tues, and  his  piety,  by  the  historians  of  the 
time,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  by  Erasmus, 
who  says  that,  though  an  old  man,  he  had  pro- 
fited much  by  his  conversation.  And  Peter 
Martyr  calls  him  his  mosc  learned  patron. 
He  was  also  a favourite  with  Sigismund,  king 
of  Poland,  who  had  great  confidence  in  his  ta- 
lents and  integrity,  and  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion employed  him  in  the  most  important 
affairs.  He  was  the  author  of  “ De  Coena 
Domini  Liber;”  “ Epistola  ad  Bremensis  Ec- 
clesiae  Ministros;”  “ De  recta  Ecclesiarum  In- 
stituendarum  Ratione,  Epist.  III.;”  “Forma 
et  Ratio  totius  Ecclesiastici  Ministerii  Edwardi 
VI.  in  Perigrinorum  maxime  Germanorum 
Ecclesia;”  the  apologetical  pieces  already  no- 
ticed, and  numerous  controversial  treatises. 
Melch.  Adam.  V it.  Fheolog.  Exter.  Fuller's 
Abel  Rcdivivus.  Strype's  Life  of  Cranmer , p. 
239. — M. 

LASSUS,  or  DE  LASSO,  Orlando,  an 
eminent  musician,  was  born  in  1522,  or  1530, 
at  Mons  in  Hainault.  When  a boy,  on  ac- 
count of  the  sweetness  of  his  voice,  he  was 
forcibly  carried  away,  and  retained  by  Ferdi- 
nand Gonzaga  in  Milan,  Naples,  and  Sicily. 
He  then  passed  two  years  at  Rome,  and  after- 
wards travelled  with  Julius  Caesar  Brancaccio 
into  France  and  England.  Returning  to 
Flanders,  he  resided  many  years  at  Antwerp, 
whence  he  was  invited  to  the  court  of  Albert, 
duke  of  Bavaria,  where  he  married.  The  li- 
beral offers  of  Charles  IX.  of  France,  who  pro- 
posed to  make  him  his  chapel-master,  caused 
him  to  set  out  for  that  kingdom ; but,  before 
his  arrival,  he  was  stopt  by  the  news  of  the 
king’s  death.  He  returned  to  Bavaria,  and 
died  at  Munich  in  1595.  He  was  accounted 
one  of  the  most  excellent  composers  of  his 
time,  and  has  left  a great  number  of  works  of 
different  kinds,  consisting  of  motets,  masses, 
magnificats,  &c.,  with  Latin,  Italian,  German, 
and  French  songs.  He  excelled  in  modula- 
tion, of  which  he  gave  many  new  specimens, 
and  was  a great  master  of  harmony.  His 
style  of  church  music  was  lighter  and  more  se- 
cular than  that  of  Palestrina,  and  he  seems  to 
have  possessed  more  elegance  and  sweetness 
than  grandeur  and  solemnity.  Thuatii  Hist. 
Burney  s and  Hawkins's  Hist,  of  Music. — A. 

LATIMER,  Hugh,  an  excellent  English 
prelate  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  one  of  the 
leaders  of  that  glorious  army  of  martyrs  who 
introduced  the  reformation  into  this  country, 
was  the  Ion  of  a respectable  yeoman  at  Thir- 
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kessen,  or  Thurcaston,  in  Leicestershire,  where 
he  was  born  about  the  year  1470.  Fie  was 
brought  up  with  his  parents  in  his  younger 
years;  and  as  he  discovered  promising  talents, 
and  was  their  only  son,  they  determined  to 
make  a scholar  of  him.  Accordingly,  after 
being  initiated  in  the  elements  of  learning  in 
country  schools,  when  he  was  fourteen  years 
of  age  they  sent  him  to  Christ’s-college,  in 
Cambridge.  Here  he  applied  himself  closely 
to  his  studies ; acquitted  himself  with  reputa- 
tion in  his  academical  exercises  ; took  his  de- 
grees in  arts,  and  that  of  bachelor  of  divinity; 
and  entered  into  holy  orders.  The  divinity 
which  he  had  studied  was  that  of  the  times. 
He  had  been  taught  to  read  the  scriptures 
and  the  schoolmen  with  the  same  reverence  ; 
to  hold  Thomas  a Becket  and  the  apostles  in 
equal  honour:  in  a word,  he  was  a zealous 
papist.  In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  clergy, 
he  had  taken  the  alarm  at  the  progress  of  Lu- 
theranism, and  inveighed  publicly  and  privately 
against  the  reformers.  If  any  person,  suspect- 
ed of  holding  their  tenets,  read  lectures  in  the 
schools,  Latimer  was  sure  to  be  there,  to  drive 
out  the  scholars ; and,  when  he  commenced 
bachelor  of  divinity,  he  delivered  an  oration 
against  Melancthon,  whom  he  treated  with 
great  severity  for  what  he  called  his  impious 
innovations  in  religion.  In  short,  his  zeal 
was  so  much  taken  notice  of  in  the  university, 
that  he  was  elected  cross-bearer  in  all  public 
processions;  an  employment  which  he  accepted 
with  reverence,  and  discharged  with  great  so- 
lemnity. It  was  Mr.  Latimer’s  good  fortune 
to  be  acquainted  with  Mr.  Thomas  Bilney,  a 
clergyman  of  Cambridge,  of  a most  virtuous 
and  exemplary  life,  who,  observing  the  scan- 
dalous state  of  monkery  in  the  nation,  and  the 
prevailing  debauchery  of  the  clergy,  was  led  to 
doubt  whether  their  principles  were  not  as  cor- 
rupt as  their  practice ; and  whether  the  new 
opinions,  then  gaining  ground,  might  not  be 
more  than  plausible.  Time  increased  his  sus- 
picions; and  diligent  enquiry,  together  with 
a perusal  of  Luther’s  writings,  and  the  con- 
versation of  those  who  were  secret  favourers  of 
the  reformation,  made  him  a complete  convert 
to  the  protestant  doctrines.  Mr.  Latimer  en- 
tertained the  greatest  regard  for  Mr.  Bilney, 
who  had  likewise  conceived  very  favourable 
sentiments  of  him;  and,  knowing  that  his  life 
was  strictly  moral  and  devout,  his  mind  unpre- 
judiced by  any  sinister  views,  and  his  temper 
ingenuous  and  candid,  he  doubted  not  but  that 
he  was  open  to  any  truths  that  should  be  pro- 
perly set  before  him.  Hence  he  was  led  t® 
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suggest  to  Mr.  Latimer,  as  opportunities  offer- 
ed, many  things  about  corruptions  in  religion ; 
and  would  frequently  hint  to  him,  that  there 
were  some  things  in  the  Romish  church  which 
were  not  quite  consonant  to  primitive  Chris- 
tianity. Thus,  by  starting  objections,  and  in- 
fusing suspicions,  Mr.  Bilney  gradually  divested 
Mr.  Latimer  of  his  prejudices,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  his  whole  creed,  which  he  at  length 
opened;  and  in  the  end,  he  fully  convinced 
him  of  the  numerous  errors  of  the  Romish 
church,  and  of  the  great  necessity  of  a re- 
formation. 

As  Mr.  Latimer  was  naturally  of  a warm 
temper,  he  had  no  sooner  ceased  from  being  a 
zealous  Papist,  than  he  became  a zealous  Pro- 
testant. Accordingly,  he  was  now  very  ac- 
tive in  supporting  and  propagating  the  reform- 
ed opinions,  and  in  making  converts,  both  in 
the  town  and  the  university.  Pie  preached  in 
public,  exhorted  in  private,  and  every  where 
enforced  the  necessity  of  a holy  life,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  superstitious  ceremonies  and  ob- 
servances which  prevailed  in  the  Romish  reli- 
gion. This  behaviour  in  one  who  had  hitherto 
been  distinguished  by  his  zealous  attachment 
to  the  established  church,  made  much  noise  at 
Cambridge,  where  every  new  opinion  was 
watched  with  the  utmost  jealousy;  and  Mr. 
Latimer  soon  perceived  how  obnoxious  he  had 
rendered  himself  to  the  generality  of  the  clergy. 
The  first  remarkable  opposition  which  he  met 
with  from  the  popish  party,  was  occasioned  by 
a course  of  sermons,  preached  by  him  before 
the  university,  during  the  Christmas  holidays. 
In  these  sermons,  he  shewed  the  impiety  of  in- 
dulgences, the  uncertainty  of  tradition,  and  the 
vanity  of  works  of  supererogation.  Pie  also 
inveighed  against  the  multitude  of  ceremonies 
with  which  religion  was  encumbered,  and  the 
pride  and  usurpation  of  the  komish  hierarchy. 
But  what  he  most  insisted  on  was,  that  great 
abuse  of  locking  up  the  scriptures  in  an  un- 
known tongue ; giving  his  reasons,  without  any 
reserve,  why  they  ought  to  be  put  in  every 
man’s  hands.  Afterwards  he  shewed  that  true 
religion  was  seated  in  the  heart ; and  that,  in 
comparison  with  it,  external  appointments  were 
of  no  value.  Great  was  the  outcry  occasioned 
by  these  discourses : and  as  Mr.  Latimer  was 
now  become  a preacher  of  some  eminence,  who 
displayed  a remarkable  address  in  accommodat- 
ing himself  to  the  capacities  of  the  people,  and 
was  much  followed,  the  orthodox  clergy  thought 
that  it  was  high  time  to  oppose  him  openly. 
This  task  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Buckenham, 
prior  of  the  Black  Friars,  who  appeared  in  the 


pulpit  a few  Sundays  afterwards,  and  with 
great  pomp  and  prolixity  endeavoured  to  shew 
the  dangerous  tendency  of  Mr.  Latimer’s  opi- 
nions ; and  he  particularly  inveighed  against  his 
heretical  notions  of  having  the  scriptures  in 
English,  attempting  to  lay  open  the  ill  conse- 
quences of  such  an  innovation,  in  a style  of  the 
most  absurd  and  puerile  reasoning.  Mr.  Lati- 
mer determined  to  expose  the  solemn  trifler ; 
and  the  whole  university  met  together  on  Sun- 
day, when  it  was  known  that  he  would  preach. 
Even  prior  Buckenham  himself  entered  the 
church,  just  before  the  sermon  begun,  and  with 
an  important  air  seated  himself  before  the  pul- 
pit. Mr.  Latimer  at  first,  with  great  gravity, 
recapitulated  the  prior’s  arguments,  placing 
them  in  the  strongest  light ; and  then  he  ral- 
lied them  with  such  a flow  of  wit,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  so  much  good  humour,  that  he 
made  his  adversary  in  the  highest  degree  ridi- 
culous. Afterwards,  with  great  address,  he 
appealed  to  the  people ; descanted  on  the  low 
esteem  in  which  their  holy  guides  had  always 
held  their  understandings;  expressed  the  ut- 
most offence  at  their  being  treated  with  such 
contempt;  and  wished  that  his  honest  country- 
men might  be  permitted  to  have  the  use  of  the 
scriptures,  till  they  shewed  themselves  to  be 
such  absurd  interpreters  as  the  learned  friar. 
“ Friar  Buckenham,”  says  Fox,  u with  this 
sermon  was  so  dashed,  that  never  after  he 
durst  peep  out  of  the  pulpit  against  Mr.  Lati- 
mer.” Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Latimer  was  at- 
tacked by  one  Venetus,  a foreigner,  and  in  a 
manner  the  most  scurrilous  and  provoking. 
Him  he  answered  in  a graver  strain;  replying 
like  a scholar  to  what  was  deserving  of  a reply, 
and  leaving  the  absurd  part  of  what  he  deliver- 
ed, to  confute  itself.  Whether  he  ridiculed, 
however,  or  reasoned,  his  harangues  were  so 
animated,  that  they  seldom  failed  of  their  in- 
tended effect:  and  as  his  raillery  had  before 
shut  up  the  prior  within  his  monastery,  so  his 
arguments  now  drove  Venetus  from  the  uni- 
versity. 

These  advantages  increased  the  credit  of  the 
protestant  party  in  Cambridge,  of  which  Bilr 
ney  and  Latimer  were  at  the  head.  The  meek- 
ness, gravity,  and  unaffected  piety  of  the  for- 
mer, together  with  the  cheerfulness,  good  hu- 
mour, and  eloquence  of  the  latter,  had  much 
weight  in  giving  the  younger  students  a fa- 
vourable idea  of  the  reformed  opinions.  Great, 
therefore,  was  the  alarm  of  all  the  heads  of 
colleges,  and  the  senior  members  of  the  uni- 
versity. Frequent  convocations  were  held,  to 
prevent  the  progress  of  heresy;  tutors  were 
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admonished  to  have  a strict  eye  over  their  pu- 
pils ; and  academical  censures  of  all  kinds  were 
inflicted.  But  these  censures  were  found  in- 
sufficient; for  Mr.  Latimer  continued  to  preach, 
and  heresy  to  spread.  At  length,  the  heads  of 
the  popish  party  applied  to  Dr.  West,  bishop  of 
Ely,  their  diocesan,  for  the  exercise  of  his  au- 
thority to  crush  the  new  opinions.  But  that 
prelate  was  not  a man  for  their  purpose.  He 
was  a Papist,  indeed,  but  moderate.  He  came 
to  Cambridge,  however,  and  examined  the  state 
of  religion;  and,  at  the  request  of  the  univer- 
sity, preached  against  heretics:  but  he  would 
do  nothing  further,  except  prohibiting  Mr.  La- 
timer from  preaching  any  more  in  any  of  the 
churches  belonging  to  the  university,  or  within 
his  diocese;  which,  says  Mr.  Gilpin,  as  he  had 
preached  himself,  was  an  instance  of  his  pru- 
dence. This  prohibition,  however,  proved  no 
check  to  Mr.  Latimer:  for  there  happened  to 
be  at  that  time  a prior  in  Cambridge,  Dr. 
Barnes,  of  the  Austin  friars,  who  favoured  the 
principles  of  the  reformation.  His  monastery 
was  exempt  from  episcopal  jurisdiction ; and, 
as  he  was  a great  admirer  of  Mr.  Latimer,  he 
boldly  licensed  him  to  preach  in  his  house. 
Hither  his  party  followed  him;  and  as  the  late 
opposition  had  greatly  excited  the  curiosity  of 
the  people,  the  friar’s  chapel  was  soon  unable 
to  contain  the  crowds  who  assembled  there. 
It  is  a remarkable  fact,  that  the  bishop  of  Ely 
was  frequently  one  of  his  hearers,  and  was  can- 
did enough  to  declare,  that  Mr.  Latimer  was 
one  of  the  best  preachers  whom  he  had  ever 
heard.  The  credit  to  his  cause  which  Mr. 
Latimer  thus  gained  by  his  preaching,  he 
maintained  by  the  exemplariness  of  his  life. 
Mr.  Bilney  and  he  did  not  satisfy  themselves 
with  acting  unexceptionably;  but  were  daily 
giving  instances  of  goodness  and  benevolence, 
which  malice  could  not  scandalise,  nor  envy 
misinterpret.  But  the  virtues  and  amiable  lives 
of  these  excellent  men  had  no  merit  with  their 
adversaries.  With  them  it  mattered  little  what 
a man’s  life  was,  if  his  opinions  were  orthodox. 
The  good  actions  of  our  reformers,  therefore, 
served  only  to  inflame  the  bigotry  of  the  popish 
party  to  the  uttermost ; who,  finding  all  other 
means  of  carrying  their  point  unsuccessful, 
determined  to  appeal  to  the  higher  powers. 
Accordingly,  they  transmitted  to  court  heavy 
complaints  of  the  increase  of  heresy;  and  for- 
mal depositions  against  the  principal  abettors 
of  it.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  had  never  dis- 
covered much  inclination  to  persecute  for  opi- 
nions, now  found  it  necessary,  owing  to  the 
-daily  increase  of  these  complaints,  and  the  im- 


portunity of  archbishop  Warham,  to  erect  a 
court,  consisting  of  bishops,  divines,  and  ca- 
nonists, to  put  the  laws  in  execution  against 
heresy.  Before  this  court,  Bilney  and  Lati- 
mer, and  one  or  two  others,  were  called  upon 
to  answer  for  their  conduct.  As  Bilney  was 
considered  to  be  the  heresiarch,  his  examina- 
tion was  exceedingly  severe,  and  he  was  pro- 
nounced guilty:  but  being  prevailed  upon  to 
recant,  he  bore  his  faggot,  and  was  dismissed. 
As  for  Latimer,  and  the  rest,  through  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  cardinal,  and  the  merciful  dis- 
position of  Tunstal,  bishop  of  London,  they 
obtained  a dismission  upon  easier  terms.  The 
cardinal  himself  examined  Latimer ; and  not 
only  sent  him  away  courteously,  but  granted 
him  his  license  to  preach  throughout  Eng- 
land. 

The  friends  of  our  reformers,  upon  their 
return  to  Cambridge,  received  them  with  open 
arms.  But  Bilney,  struck  with  remorse  for  his 
recantation,  shunned  the  sight  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  received  their  congratulations  with 
confusion  and  blushes.  Reflection  on  what  he 
had  done,  in  a short  time  disturbed  his  reason, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  be  closely  attended,  to 
prevent  horrid  effects  from  his  despair.  By 
degrees,  his  passion  gave  place  to  a profound 
melancholy;  in  which  state  he  continued  about 
three  years,  reading  much,  avoiding  company, 
and  observing  the  severity  of  an  ascetic.  Hav- 
ing fully  determined  to  expiate  his  abjuration  by 
his  death,  he  unexpectedly  broke  from  his  at- 
tachments at  Cambridge,  and  set  out  for  Nor- 
folk, of  which  he  was  a native.  When  he  ar- 
rived there,  he  went  about  the  country,  con- 
fessing his  guilt  in  abjuring  a faith  in  which  he 
was  now  determined  to  die,  and  preaching  to 
the  people  against  popery  with  the  utmost  zeal 
and  animation.  Being  apprehended,  by  order 
of  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  he  was  committed 
to  the  county  goal,  and  in  a short  time  after- 
wards executed  in  that  city,  having  afforded  at 
his  death  an  admirable  example  of  composure, 
firmness,  and  Christian  courage.  In  the  mean 
time,  Mr.  Latimer  began  to  exert  himself  more 
than  ever,  not  confining  his  labours  to  Cam- 
bridge, but  sometimes  preaching  in  other  parts 
of  the  country;  and  once  or  twice  he  had  the 
honour  to  preach  before  the  king  at  Windsor. 
On  these  occasions  he  had  been  taken  notice  of 
by  Henry,  in  a manner  more  than  ordinarily 
gracious.  Encouraged  by  these  tokens  of  royal 
favour,  he  took  the  liberty  of  writing  a very 
bold  letter  to  his  majesty,  against  a proclama- 
tion which  the  clergy  had  prevailed  upon  the 
king  to  publish,  forbidding  the  use  of  the 
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bible  in  English,  and  other  religious  books, 
which  were  printed  abroad  by  the  friends  of  the 
reformation.  His  letter,  which  is  the  genuine 
picture  of  an  honest,  sincere  heart,  was  chiefly 
designed  to  point  out  to  the  king  the  bad  in- 
tention of  the  bishops  in  procuring  the  procla- 
mation. But  the  popish  party  had  then  such 
influence,  that  this  letter  produced  little  effect. 
The  king,  however,  no  way  displeased,  received 
it  not  only  with  temper,  but  with  great  conde- 
scension, and  graciously  thanked  Mr.  Latimer 
for  his  well-intended  advice.  For,  notwith- 
standing his  many  vices,  Henry  was  of  an  open 
temper,  and  loved  openness  and  sincerity  in 
others ; and  Mr.  Latimer’s  plain  and  simple 
manner  had  already  made  that  favourable  im- 
pression upon  him,  which  this  letter  did  not 
a little  contribute  to  strengthen.  When  mea- 
sures were  taking  for  the  establishment  of  the 
king’s  supremacy,  Mr.  Latimer  exerted  himself 
greatly  at  Cambridge,  in  forwarding  his  majesty’s 
designs.  Dr.  Butts,  the  king’s  physician,  had 
been  sent  to  that  university,  to  procure  the 
opinions  of  the  ablest  divines  and  canonists  in 
favour  of  the  king’s  views.  On  his  arrival 
there,  expecting  the  greatest  unanimity  on  this 
point  from  the  protestant  party,  he  made  ap- 
plication to  Mr.  Latimer,  begging  that  he  would 
collect  the  opinions  of  his  friends  in  the  case, 
and  do  his  utmost  to  bring  over  those  of  most 
eminence  who  were  still  inclined  to  the  papacy. 
Mr.  Latimer,  being  a thorough  friend  to  the 
cause  which  he  was  to  solicit,  undertook  it 
with  his  usual  zeal ; and  discharged  it  so  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  doctor,  that  when  he 
returned  to  court,  he  took  Mr.  Latimer  along 
with  him,  with  the  design  of  procuring  him 
something  answerable  to  his  merit. 

About  this  time  lord  Cromwell,  afterwards 
earl  of  Essex,  was  rising  into  power.  As  this 
eminent  person  was  a friend  to  the  reformation, 
he  encouraged,  of  course,  such  churchmen  as 
were  inclined  towards  it.  Among  others,  Mr. 
Latimer  was  one  of  those  for  whom  he  enter- 
tained a high  esteem  ; and  as  a proof  of  it,  he 
soon  obtained  for  him  a presentation  to  the  rec- 
tory of  V/estkinton,  in  Wiltshire.  This  was 
about  the  year  1529.  Mr.  Latimer  now  de- 
termined to  repair  to  his  benefice,  and  to  reside 
constantly  among  his  flock.  No  sooner  was 
his  friend  Dr.  Butts  apprised  of  his  resolution, 
than  he  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  it, 
by  representing,  that  this  presentation  was  to 
be  considered  only  as  an  earnest  of  the  prime 
minister’s  future  favours  •,  and  that,  by  with- 
drawing from  court,  he  would  relinquish  the 
fairest  and  most  promising  opportunities  of 


making  his  fortune.  Mr.  Latimer,  however, 
was  not  a man  with  whom  arguments  of  this 
kind  had  any  weight.  He  had  no  other  notion 
of  making  his  fortune,  than  that  of  putting 
himself  into  a way  of  being  useful  to  his  fellow- 
creatures,  and  of  advancing  the  interests  of 
true  religion.  Besides,  he  was  heartily  tired  of 
a court,  the  manners  of  which  were  so  little 
suited  to  his  simplicity  of  temper.  He  was 
also  shocked  at  the  vices  which  he  found  to  be 
triumphant  there,  and  the  more  so,  because  of 
his  utter  inability  to  oppose  them;  for  he  had 
neither  authority,  nor,  as  he  thought,  talents, 
to  reclaim  the  great.  He,  therefore,  took  leave 
of  his  friends,  and  entered  immediately  on  the 
duties  of  his  parochial  charge  ; hoping  to  be  of 
some  use  in  the  world,  by  faith  fully  exerting, 
in  a private  station,  such  abilities  as  God  had 
given  him.  The  nature  of  the  office,  and  the 
importance  of  the  duties  of  a Christian  mini- 
ster, he  had  thoroughly  considered ; and  he 
discharged  them  in  the  most  conscientious  and 
exemplary  manner.  Nor  was  he  satisfied  with 
confining  his  labours  to  his  own  parish,  but  ex- 
tended them  throughout  the  adjoining  country, 
wherever  he  observed  the  pastoral  care  to  be 
most  neglected;  having  for  this  purpose  ob- 
tained a general  license  from  the  university  of 
Cambridge.  His  preaching,  which  was  in  a 
strain  wholly  different  from  that  of  the  times, 
soon  rendered  him  exceedingly  popular.  He 
was  likewise  treated  with  great  civility  by  the 
neighbouring  gentry;  and  at  Bristol,  where  he 
frequently  appeared  in  the  pulpit,  he  was 
countenanced  by  the  magistrates.  The  repu- 
tation which  he  was  thus  daily  gaining,  alarm- 
ed the  popish  clergy;  and  their  first  opposition 
to  him  appeared  at  Bristol,  where  the  mayor 
had  appointed  him  to  preach  on  Easter  Sunday. 
Public  notice  of  this  appointment  had  been 
given,  and  was  received  with  pleasure  bv  the 
people  ; when  suddenly  an  order  was  issued  by 
the.  bishop  of  Bristol,  prohibiting  any  one  to 
preach  there  without  his  license.  Upon  this 
the  clergy  of  the  place  waited  on  Mr.  Latimer, 
informed  him  of  the  bishop’s  order,  and,  know- 
ing that  he  had  no  such  license,  “ were  ex- 
tremely sorry  that  they  were  by  that  means  de- 
prived of  the  pleasure  of  hearing  an  excellent 
discourse  from  him.”  Mr.  Latimer  received 
their  civility  with  a smile ; for  he  had  been  ap- 
prised of  the  affair,  and  well  knew  that  these 
were  the  very  persons  who  had  applied  to  the 
bishop  against  him.  Afterwards  their  opposi- 
tion to  him  became  more  public.  Some  of 
them  inveighed  against  him  in  the  pulpit,  with 
great  indecency  of  language ; and  others  took 
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such  liberties  with  his  character,  that,  at  length, 
he  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  justify 
himself  from  their  malignant  aspersions.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  called  upon  his  traducers  to  accuse 
him  publicly  before  the  mayor  of  Bristol.  But 
when  the  magistrates  had  convened  both  par- 
ties, and  called  upon  the  accusers  to  produce 
legal  proof  of  what  they  had  advanced  against 
Mr.  Latimer,  the  whole  accusation  was  found 
to  rest  only  on  the  uncertain  evidence  of  some 
hear-say  information;  and  all  men  of  candour 
pronounced  him  completely  justified. 

Mr.  Latimer’s  enemies,  however,  were  not 
thus  silenced,  but  became  daily  more  inflamed 
and  inveterate.  They  consisted  chiefly  of  the 
country  priests  of  those  parts,  who  were  headed 
by  some  divines  of  more  eminence.  These 
persons,  at  length,  drew  up  a set  of  articles, 
extracted  chiefly  from  his  sermons,  in  which 
he  was  charged  with  speaking  lightly  of  the 
worship  of  saints;  with  saying  that  there  was 
no  material  fire  in  hell ; and  that  he  would  ra- 
ther be  in  purgatory  than  in  Lollards’  Tower. 
These'  articles,  in  the  form  of  an  accusation, 
were  laid  before  Stokesly,  bishop  of  London  ; 
who  immediately  cited  Mr.  Latimer  to  appear 
before  him.  And  when,  instead  of  obeying 
the  citation,  Mr.  Latimer  appealed  to  his  own 
ordinary,  Stokesly  applied  to  archbishop  War- 
ham;  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1531, 
cited  him  to  appear  in  the  consistorial  court  of 
the  province,  and  commissioned  the  bishop  of 
London,  and  some  other  bishops,  to  examine 
him.  To  this  archiepiscopal  citation  he  deter- 
mined immediately  to  submit;  and  resisted  the 
earnest  persuasions  of  his  friends,  that  he  would 
fly  from  the  threatening  storm.  It  was  in  the 
depth  of  winter  when  Mr.  Latimer  set  out  for 
London,  afflicted,  at  the  same  time,  by  a severe 
fit  of  the  stone,  and  cholic.  His  greatest  dis- 
tress, however,  arose  from  the  consideration 
that  he  was  leaving  his  parish  exposed  to  the 
arts  of  the  popish  clergy,  who  would  not  fail  to 
exert  themselves,  during  his  absence,  in  undo- 
ing what  he  had  hitherto  done.  On  his  arrival 
at  London,  he  found  a court  of  bishops  and  ca- 
nonists assembled  to  receive  him ; where,  in- 
stead of  being  examined,  as  he  expected,  about 
his  sermons,  a paper  was  offered  to  him,  which 
he  was  ordered  to  subscribe.  It  contained  a 
declaration  of  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  purga- 
tory, and  of  the  efficacy  of  masses  and  alms 
for  the  souls  there ; the  mediation  of  saints, 
and  the  merit  of  pilgrimages  and  oblations  to 
their  sepulchres  and  relics ; the  pope’s  power 
to  forgive  sins ; the  seven  sacraments ; the 
worship  of  images,  &c.  Mr.  Latimer,  after 


reading  the  paper,  returned  it  again,  refusing 
to  sign  it.  The  archbishop,  with  a frown, 
'begged  that  he  would  consider  what  he  did. 

“ We  intend  not,”  said  he,  *‘Mr.  Latimer,  to 
be  hard  upon  you;  we  dismiss  you  for  the  pre- 
sent : take  a copy  of  the  articles ; examine 
them  carefully;  and  God  grant,  that  at  our 
next  meeting,  we  may  find  each  other  in  better 
temper.”  At  the  next  meeting,  and  at  several 
others,  the  same  scene  was  acted  over  again  : 
but  both  sides  continued  inflexible.  At  one  of 
those  examinations,  he  discovered  that  they  had 
placed  some  person  in  the  chimney  of  the 
room,  concealed  behind  a piece  of  arras,  who 
was  employed  in  taking  down  his  answers  to 
their  questions.  “ God,”  says  he,  “ was  my 
good  Lord,  and  gave  me  answers;  I could  never 
else  have  escaped  them.”  The  bishops  con- 
tinued to  distress  Mr.  Latimer  in  this  manner, 
by  sending  for  him  regularly  three  times  every 
week,  with  a design  either  by  captious  ques- 
tions to  draw  out  something  from  him  of 
which  they  might  take  advantage,  or  to  tease 
him  at  length  into  a compliance.  And  at 
length,  indeed,  he  was  so  tired  out,  that  his 
spirit  could  no  longer  bear  the  usage  which  he 
met  with.  Accordingly,  when  he  was  next 
summoned,  instead  of ‘going  himself,  he  sent  a 
letter  to  the  archbishop,  in  which,  with  great 
manliness  and  freedom,  he  told  him,  “ that 
the  treatment  he  had  of  late  met  with,  had 
fretted  him  into  such  a disorder,  as  rendered 
him  unfit  to  attend  them  that  day;  that,  in  the 
mean  time,  he  could  not  help  taking  this  op- 
portunity to  expostulate  with  his  grace,  for  de- 
taining him  so  long  from  the  discharge  of  his 
duty;  that  it  seemed  to  him  most  unaccount- 
able, that  they,  who  never  preached  themselves, 
should  hinder  others;  that,  as  for  their  exa- 
mination of  him,  he  really  could  not  imagine 
what  they  aimed  at,  pretending  one  thing  in 
the  beginning,  and  another  in  the  progress ; 
that  if  his  sermons  were  what  gave  offence, 
which,  he  persuaded  himself,  were  neither 
contrary  to  the  truth,  nor  to  any  canon  of  the 
church,  he  was  ready  to  answer  whatever 
might  be  thought  exceptionable  in  them  ; that 
he  wished  a little  more  regard  to  be  paid  to  the 
judgment  of  the  people,  and  that  a distinction 
might  be  made  between  the  ordinances  of 
God  and  the  ordinances  of  man ; — that  as  to 
the  articles  proposed  to  him,  he  begged  to  be 
excused  from  subscribing  them,  since  while  he 
lived  he  never  would  abet  superstition ; and 
that,  lastly,  the  archbishop  would  excuse  what 
he  had  written:  he  knew  his  duty  to  his  supe- 
riors, and  would  practise  it ; but  in  that  case, 
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Be  thought  a stronger  obligation  lay  upon 
him.”  No  account  is  handed  down  to  us  of 
the  particular  effect  which  this  letter  pro- 
duced ; the  bishops,  however,  still  continued 
their  persecution:  but,  by  an  unexpected  inci- 
dent, their,  schemes  were  suddenly  frustrated : 
for,  the  king  having  been  informed  of  the  ill 
usage  which  Mr.  Latimer  met  with,  most  pro- 
bably by  lord  Cromwell's  means,  interposed 
in  his  behalf,  and  rescued  him  out  of  the  hands 
of  his  enemies. 

Mr.  Latimer’s  great  merit,  and  steady  at- 
tachment to  the  principles  of  the  reformation, 
recommended  him  to  queen  Ann  Boleyn,  who 
favoured  the  same  cause,  and  occasioned  her,  in 
1634,  to  appoint  him  her  chaplain.  In  the 
following  year,  at  her  majesty’s  request,  in 
which  she  was  joined  by  lord  Cromwell  and 
Dr.  Butts,  the  king  made  him  an  offer  of  the 
bishopric  of  Worcester.  This  promotion  he 
accepted,  without  much  hesitation,  considering 
it  to  be  the  work  of  Providence,  which,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  contributed  to  his  own  safety, 
put  it  into  his  power  to  render  greater  service 
to  the  world.  The  duties  of  this  new  station 
he  discharged  with  great  zeal  and  piety,  and 
with  uncommon  diligence.  In  overlooking 
the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  he  was  remarkably 
active,  watchful,  and  resolute  ; and  he  presided 
over  his  ecclesiastical  court  with  the  same 
spirit.  He  was  frequent  in  his  visitations; 
particularly  careful  in  enquiring  into  the  morals 
and  abilities  of  candidates  for  holy  orders  -, 
indefatigable  in  preaching ; and  in  reproving 
and  exhorting,  severe  and  persuasive.  In 
many  particulars  in  which  he  exerted  himself 
for  the  interests  of  real  religion,  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  his  episcopal  cha- 
racter ; but  in  some  other  things  he  found 
himself  under  great  difficulties.  The  ceremo- 
nies of  the  popish  worship  gave  him  great 
offence  ; and  yet,  in  times  so  dangerous  and 
unsettled,  he  neither  durst  entirely  lay  them 
aside,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  was  he  willing 
entirely  to  retain  them.  In  this  dilemma  he 
showed  great  address.  He  enquired  into  the 
origin  of  these  ceremonies ; and  when  he 
found  any  of  them  derived  from  a good  mean- 
ing, he  took  care  to  inculcate  that  meaning, 
though  itself  a corruption,  in  the  room  of  a 
more  corrupt  practice.  Thus  he  put  the  peo- 
ple in  mind,  when  holy  bread  and  water  were 
distributed,  that  these  elements,  which  had 
long  been  thought  endowed  with  a kind  of  ma- 
gical influence,  were  nothing  more  than  appen- 
dages to  the  two  sacraments  of  the  Lord’s 
supper  and  baptism.  The  former,  he  said, 


reminded  us  of  Christ’s  death,  and  the  latter 
was  only  a simple  representation  of  our  being 
purified  from  sin.  While  such  were  our  good 
prelate’s  endeavours  towards  bringing  about  a 
reformation  in  his  own  diocese,  he  was  called 
upon  to  exert  his  talents  in  a more  public 
manner,  by  a summons  to  attend  the  parlia- 
ment and  the  convocation,  in  the  year  1536. 
This  session  was  thought  to  be  a crisis  by  the 
protestant  party,  who  had  now  a considerable 
number  of  supporters  in  the  convocation.  The 
renunciation  of  the  pope’s  authority  was 
a great  step  already  gained,  and  afforded 
hope  that  a free  enquiry  into  principles  and 
practices  would  follow,  which,  it  was  thought, 
would  lead  to  a thorough  reformation.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Papists  were  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  king’s  attachment  to  popish  prin- 
ciples ; and  though  they  never  imagined  that 
they  should  be  able  to  close  the  breach  with 
the  see  of  Rome,  yet  they  were  sanguine 
enough  to  believe,  that  they  would  prevent  its 
widening  further.  When  the  convocation 
met,  it  was  opened  by  an  eloquent  Latin 
sermon,  delivered  by  bishop  Latimer,  whom 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  selected  for 
this  task,  knowing  no  man  so  well  qualified  to 
lay  before  the  clergy  the  corruptions  of  their 
order,  and  to  rouse  them,  if  possible,  into  a 
sense  of  their  duty.  The  forms  of  the  con- 
vocation were  scarcely  settled,  when  the  two 
parties  attacked  each  other  with  great  bitter- 
ness, and  very  warm  debates  ensued,  which 
lasted  several  days.  As,  however,  the  bishop 
of  Worcester  did  not  distinguish  himself  in 
them,  for  debating  was  not  his  talent,  we  shall 
only  observe,  that  the  result  of  them  was  a 
kind  of  compromise.'  Four  sacraments  out  of 
the  seven  were  concluded  to  be  insignificant ; 
and  the  convocation,  at  length,  with  the  king’s 
approbation,  agreed  to  certain  articles  of  reli- 
gion, in  which  many  of  the  popish  doctrines 
were  retained ; but  the  Scriptures  an'd  the 
ancient  creeds  being  made  the  standards  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  other  things  advanced  fa- 
vourable to  the  reformed  opinions,  the  Pro- 
testants were  encouraged  to  hope  for  a further 
reformation.  This  hope  was  strengthened 
soon  afterwards,  when  an  English  translation 
of  the  Bible  was  published,  and  recommended 
by  authority  to  a general  perusal. 

During  the  sitting  of  the  convocation,  an 
animated  attempt  was  made  to  stigmatize 
archbishop  Cranmer  and  bishop  Latimer  by 
some  public  censure.  But  through  their  own 
and  lord  Cromwell’s  interest,  they  were  too 
well  establishedto  fear  any  open  attack  fro  m 
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their  enemies.  Soon  after  the  breaking  up  of 
the  convocation,  our  prelate  repaired  to  his 
diocese;  having  made  no  longer  a stay  in 
London  than  what  was  absolutely  necessary. 
As  to  state  affairs,  he  had  no  talents  for  them, 
and  knew  that  he  had  not ; and  therefore  did 
not  meddle  with  them.  His  highest  ambition 
was  to  discharge  in  an  upright  and  conscien- 
tious manner  the  duties  of  a Christian  bishop, 
by  endeavours  to  root  out  superstition,  and  to 
encourage  the  practice  of  piety  and  virtue. 
And  how  ill  qualified  he  was  to  support  the 
character  of  a courtier,  the  following  anecdote 
will  evince.  It  was  the  custom  in  those  days 
for  the  bishops,  upon  the  commencement  of  a 
new  year,  to  make  presents  to  the  king;  and 
many  of  them  would  present  very  liberally, 
proportioning  their  gifts  to  their  expectances. 
Among  the  rest  bishop  Latimer,  being  at  that 
time  in  town,  waited  upon  his  majesty  with  his 
offering.  But,  instead  of  a purse  of  gold, 
which  was  the  common  oblation,  he  presented 
a New  Testament,  with  a leaf  doubled  down, 
in  a very  conspicuous  manner,  to  this  passage, 
“ Whoremongers  and  adulterers  God  will 
judge.”  In  the  year  1539,  our  prelate  was 
again  called  up  to  London,  to  attend  the  busi- 
ness of  parliament.  A new  spirit  had  now 
infused  itself  into  the  counsels  of  Henry  VIII. 
whose  whole  reign  was  one  continued  rotation 
of  violent  passions  ; and  he  among  his  mini- 
sters, who  could  make  the  most  artful  address 
to  the  passions  of  the  day,  carried  his  point. 
Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  was  now 
lately  returned  from  Germany,  having  success- 
fully negotiated  some  commissions,  which  the 
king  had  greatly  at  heart.  This  circumstance 
gave  him  considerabie  interest  with  the  king  ; 
and  as  queen  Ann  boleyn,  who  favoured  the 
protestant  cause,  was  now  removed,  Gardiner 
had  recourse  to  all  his  arts  of  address  and  sub- 
tlety, and  succeeded  in  persuading  his  majesty, 
that  pressing  motives  of  state  policy  demanded, 
that  a stop  should  be  put  to  all  innovations  in 
matters  of  religion,  and  that  his  subjects  should 
be  restrained  by  coercive  laws,  from  indulging 
in  that  diversity  of  sentiment  which  at  present 
prevailed  in  his  dominions.  Accordingly, 
measures  were  secretly  taken  to  carry  such 
laws,  in  the  parliament  to  which  bishop  Lati- 
mer was  now  summoned.  Not  long  after  his 
arrival  in  London,  he  preached  at  court,  and, 
as  was  his  custom,  expressed  himself  with 
great  severity  against  whatever  he  had  observ- 
ed amiss.  The  popish  party  flattered  them- 
selves, that  the  freedom  which  he  used  on  this 
occasion,  afforded  them  a favourable  opportu- 


nity of  ruining  him  ; and,  at  a meeting  of  the 
bishops,  whom  the  king  had  called  together  to 
consult  them  upon  some  points  of  religion,  one 
of  them,  kneeling  down  before  his  majesty, 
accused  Latimer  of  having  in  that  sermon  pro- 
nounced a libel  against  the  king  and  his  mini- 
sters, which  tended  to  alienate  the  people  from 
their  prince.  Our  prelate,  being  called  upon 
by  the  king,  with  some  sternness,  to  vindicate 
himself,  was  so  far  from  denying,  or  even  pal- 
liating what  he  had  said,  that  he  boldly  justi- 
fied it ; and  with  such  openness,  manliness, 
and  simplicity,  that  he  completely  baffled  his 
accuser’s  malice : the  severity  of  Henry’s 
countenance  changed  into  a gracious  smile,  and 
bishop  Latimer  was  courteously  dismissed. 

In  the  parliament,  the  popish  party  was 
more  successful ; and,  after  a noble  stand  made 
by  the  Protestants,  carried  the  act  of  the  six 
articles,  most  justly  styled  the  bloody  statute, 
which  received  the  royal  assent.  Bishop  Lati- 
mer was  one  of  the  first,  who  by  his  conduct 
protested  to  the  world  against  this  proceeding. 
For,  as  he  could  not  give  his  vote  for  an  act, 
which  put  a sword  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemies  of  reformation,  he  thought  it  wrong 
to  hold  any  office  in  a church  which  enforced 
such  terms  of  communion.  He,  therefore, 
resigned  his  bishopric,  in  the  month  of  July  of 
the  same  year,  and  retired  into  the  country. 
Here  he  continued,  during  the  first  scenes  of 
persecution  to  which  it  gave  rise;  and  thought 
of  nothing,  for  the  remainder  of  his  days,  but  a 
sequestered  life.  He  had  the  misfortune,  how- 
ever, to  meet  with  an  accident,  which  brought 
him  again  within  the  reach  of  the  malice  of  his 
enemies.  By  the  fall  of  a tree  he  received  so 
dangerous  a contusion,  that  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  apply  for  the  assistance  of  more 
skilful  surgeons  than  the  place  of  his  retire- 
ment afforded  him ; and  for  this  purpose  he 
repaired  to  London.  Here  he  found  the  popish 
party  now  completely  triumphant ; and  he  had 
the  mortification  to  see  his  patron,  lord  Crom- 
well, in  the  hands  of  his  enemies  ; while  a still 
more  severe  persecution  was  commencing 
against  the  Protestants.  He  was  also  discover- 
ed by  Gardiner’s  emissaries  in  the  place  of  his 
concealment ; was  accused  of  having  spoken 
against  the  statute  of  the  six  articles  ; and,  in 
consequence,  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  It 
does  not  appear,  that  any  formal  process  was 
instituted  against  him,  or  that  he  was  ever 
judicially  examined.  He  suffered,  however, 
under  one  pretence  or  other,  a cruel  imprison- 
ment during  the  remainder  of  king  Henry’s 
reign. ' Upon  the  accession  of  king  Edward  VI. 
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in  1547,  Latimer,  and  all  others  who  were 
imprisoned  in  the  same  cause,  were  set  at 
liberty  ; and  as  some  of  the  bishop’s  old  friends 
were  now  in  power,  he  was  received  by  them 
with  every  mark  of  affection.  Heath,  who  had 
been  appointed  his  successor  in  the  bishopric 
of  Worcester,  observing  his  credit  at  court, 
was  apprehensive  that  it  might  be  thought  pro- 
per to  reinstate  him  ; and  it  cannot  be  imagined 
that,  in  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  such  a 
proceeding  would  have  been  attended  with 
any  difficulty.  But  he  had  other  sentiments. 
As  he  was  now  growing  old,  he  thought  him- 
self unequal  to  the  weight  of  a bishopric,  and 
had  no  inclination  to  incumber  himself  with 
one.  He,  therefore,  would  not  apply  himself, 
nor  suffer  his  friends  to  apply  for  his  restora- 
tion. The  parliament,  however,  which  was 
now  sitting,  did  not  overlook  his  case  ; and 
the  House  of  Commons  sent  up  an  address  to 
the  protector,  desiring  him  to  restore  Mr. 
Latimer  to  his  see.  The  protector  was  well 
inclined  to  comply  with  this  request,  and  pro- 
posed to  Mr.  Latimer  this  resumption  ; but  he 
persisted  in  declining  it,  alledging  his  great  age, 
and  the  claim  whichhe  thencehadto  aprivatelife. 
Having  entirely  rid  himself  of  all  entreaty  on 
this  head,  he  accepted  of  an  invitation  from  his 
friend  archbishop  Cranmer,  and  took  up  his 
residence  with  him  at  Lambeth ; where  his 
chief  employment  was  to  hear  the  complaints, 
and  to  procure  redress  for  the  injuries  of  poor 
people.  And  so  well  known  was  his  character 
for  active  benevolence,,  and  his  readiness  to 
perform  services  of  this  kind,  that  strangers 
would  resort  to  him  from  every  part  of  Eng- 
land •,  so  that  he  is  said  to  have  had  as  crowded 
a levee  as  a minister  of  state.  No  person,  in- 
deed, could  be  better  qualified  than  he  was,  to 
undertake  such  a benevolent  office  : for  his  free 
reproofs,  joined  to  the  integrity  of  his  life,  had 
a great  effect  upon  those  in  the  highest  sta- 
tions ; while  his  own  independence,  and  back- 
wardness in  asking  any  favour  for  himself, 
allowed  him  greater  liberty  in  asking  for 
others. 

In  these  employments  Mr.  Latimer  spent 
more  than  two  years,  interfering  very  little 
in  any  public  transactions.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  he  assisted  archbishop  Cranmer  in 
composing  the  homilies,  which  were  published 
by  authority  in  the  beginning  of  king  Edward’s 
reign,  and  intended  to  supply  the  want  of 
preaching,  which  was  now  at  a very  low  ebb. 
And,  as  he  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and 
popular  preachers  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
he  was  also  appointed  to  preach  the  Lent 


sermons  before  the  king,  during  the  first  three 
years  of  his  reign.  The  choice  of  him  for  this 
purpose  was  generally  approved  : for  numerous 
irregularities  were  known  to  prevail  at  this 
time  among  the  great,  and  he  was  acknowledged 
to  be  as  fit  a man  as  any  in  the  nation  to  de- 
tect and  censure  them.  Upon  the  revolution 
which  took  place  at  c,ourt  after  the  death  of  the 
protector,  it  seems  probable  that  Mr.  Latimer 
retired  into  the  country,  and  made  use  of  the 
king’s  license,  as  a general  preacher,  in  those 
parts  where  he  thought  his  labours  might  be 
most  serviceable.  This  practice  he  continued 
during  the  remainder  of  king  Edward’s  reign, 
and  for  a short  time  in  the  beginning  of  that 
of  queen  Mary.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
re-establishment  of  popery  was  resolved  on,  the 
first  step  taken  towards  it  was  the  prohibition 
of  all  preaching  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
the  licensing  of  such  preachers  only  as  were 
known  to  be  popishly  inclined.  A strict  en- 
quiry was  now  directed  to  be  made  after  the 
more  forward  and  popular  preachers ; and 
many  of  them  were  taken  into  custody.  With 
respect  to  Mr.  Latimer,  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, who  had  proscribed  him  from  the  first, 
sent  a messenger  to  cite  him  before  the  coun- 
cil. He  had  notice  of  this  design  some  hours 
before  the  messenger’s  arrival ; but  he  made 
no  other  use  of  the  intelligence  than  to  prepare 
for  his  journey.  On  his  arrival,  the  messenger 
could  not  help  expressing  his  surprise,  at  find- 
ing our  venerable  prelate  prepared  to  accom- 
pany him  ; when  Mr.  Latimer  told  him,  “ that 
he  was  as  ready  to  attend  him  to  London,  thus 
called  on  to  answer  for  his  faith,  as  he  ever 
was  to  take  any  journey  in  his  life •,  and  he 
doubted  not  but  that  God,  who  had  already 
enabled  him  to  stand  before  two  princes,  would 
enable  him  to  stand  before  a third.”  The 
messenger  having  then  informed  him,  that  he 
had  no  orders  to  seize  his  person,  delivered  a 
letter,  and  departed.  From  this  it  should  seem, 
that  the  lords  of  the  council  chose  rather  to  drive 
him  out  of  the  kingdom,  than  to  bring  him  to 
any  public  trial ; well  knowing  the  firmness  of 
bis  mind,  and  being  afraid,  as  Mr.  Fox  says, 
“ lest  his  constancy  should  deface  them  in 
their  popery,  and  confirm  the  godly  in  the 
truth.”  Latimer,  however,  upon  opening  the 
letter,  and  finding  it  to  contain  a citation  from 
the  council,  resolved  to  obey  it,  and  set  out  im- 
mediately for  London.  As  he  passed  through 
Smithfield,  where  persons  condemned  as  here- 
tics were  usually  burnt,  he  said  cheerfully, 
“ this  place  hath  long  groaned  for  me.”  The 
next  day  he  appeared  before  the  privy  council, 
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who,  after  loading  him  with  many  reproaches, 
sent  him  to  the  Tower.  During  his  imprison- 
ment, he  was  treated  with  great  severity,  which 
he  endured  with  the  utmost  resignation,  and 
even  retained  his  usual  cheerfulness.  Not- 
withstanding that  the  weather  was  extremely 
cold,  he  was  kept  without  fire  ; upon  which  he 
facetiously  desired  a servant  who  came  into  his 
room  to  tell  his  master,  “ that  unless  he  took 
better  care  of  him,  he  should  certainly  escape 
him.”  After  the  servant  had  reported  his 
message,  the  lieutenant,  with  some  discom- 
posure in  his  countenance,  came  to  Mr.  Lati- 
mer, and  desired  an  explanation  of  what  he 
had  said.  “ Why,  you  expect,  I suppose, 
master  lieutenant,”  replied  Mr.  Latimer,  “that 
I shall  be  burned  ; but  if  you  do  not  allow  me 
a little  fire  this  frosty  weather,  I can  tell  you 
I shall  first  be  starved  with  cold.” 

About  this  time,  archbishop  Cranmer  and 
bishop  Ridley  were  also  committed  to  the 
Tower,  which  soon  became  so  crowded  with 
prisoners,  that  the  three  prelates  were  confined 
in  the  same  room.  However  inconvenient 
this  might  be,  in  some  respects,  the  enjoyment 
of  each  others  company  was  a high  satisfaction 
to  them  ; and  they  prepared  one  another  for 
the  conflict  which  they  shortly  expected,  by 
mutual  conferences,  and  reading  over  the 
New  Testament  together  with  the  greatest 
care  and  diligence.  It  was  now  given  out, 
that  the  controversy  between  the  Papists  and 
Protestants  should  be  fairly  and  finally  deter- 
mined, in  a solemn  disputation  to  be  held  at 
Oxford,  by  the  most  eminent  divines  on  both 
sides ; and  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer, 
were  appointed  to  manage  the  dispute  on  the 
side  of  the  Protestants.  Accordingly,  they 
were  taken  out  of  the  Tower,  and,  without  be- 
ing suffered  to  have  any  thing  with  them  but 
what  they  carried  on  their  backs,  sent  to  Ox- 
ford ; where  they  were  closely  confined  in  the 
common  prison,  deprived  of  every  comfort, 
but  what  their  own  breasts  could  administer. 
They  were  even  denied  the  use  of  pen  and  ink  ; 
from  which  they  might  easily  conclude,  how 
free  the  intended  disputation  was  likely  to  be. 
They  endured  their  cruel  treatment,  however, 
with  firmness  and  resignation,  and  sought  their 
chief  consolation  in  prayer,  in  the  exercise  of 
which  they  spent  great  part  of  every  day.  Mr. 
Latimer,  in  particular,  would  often  continue 
kneeling  so  long,  that  he  was  not  able  to  rise 
without  assistance.  An  account  is  preserved 
by  Fox,  of  a conference  between  Ridley  and 
Latimer,  during  the  time  of  their  imprisonment, 
which  sets  the  temper  of  the  latter  in  a strong 
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light.  As  they  were  one  day  sitting  together, 
ruminating  upon  the  preparations  which  were 
making  for  their  trial,  Ridley  first  broke  silence. 
“The  time,”  said  he,  “is  now  come:  we  are 
now  called  upon  either  to  deny  our  faith,  or  to 
suffer  death  in  its  defence.  You,  Mr.  Latimer, 
are  an  old  soldier  of  Christ,  and  have  frequently 
withstood  the  fear  of  death  ; whereas  I am  raw 
in  the  service,  and  unexperienced.”  With  this 
preface  he  introduced  a request,  that  Mr. 
Latimer,  whom  he  called  his  father,  would 
hear  him  propose  such  arguments  as  he  thought 
it  most  likely  his  adversaries  would  urge 
against  him,  and  assist  him  in  providing  him- 
self proper  answers  to  them.  To  this  Mr. 
Latimer,  in  his  usual  strain  of  good  humour, 
replied,  that  “ he  fancied  the  good  bishop  was 
treating  him,  as  he  remembered  Mr.  Bilney 
was  used  formerly  to  do;  who,  when  he  want- 
ed to  teach  him,  would  always  do  it  under  co- 
lour of  being  taught  himself.  But  in  the 
present  case,”  said  he,  “ my  lord,  I am  deter- 
mined to  give  them  very  little  trouble.  I shall 
just  offer  them  a plain  account  of  my  faith, 
and  say  very  little  more : for  I know  any  thing 
more  will  be  to  no  purpose.  They  talk  of  a 
free  disputation;  but  lam  assured,  their  grand 
argument  will  be,  as  it  was  once  their  fore- 
fathers, “ we  have  a law,  and  by  our  law  ye 
ought  to  die.”  When  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  convocation  had  assembled  at 
Oxford,  and  matters  were  prepared  for  pro- 
ceeding to  business,  the  prisoners  were  sent 
for  to  St.  Mary’s  cluirch,  one  after  another,  and 
certain  articles  wee  read  to  them,  declaratory 
of  the  doctrines  of  tiansubstantiation,and  a pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice  in  the  mass,  which  they  were 
required  either  to  subscribe  or  refute.  Bishop 
Latimer  was  brought  in  last,  like  a primitive 
martyr,  in  his  prison  attire.  He  had  a cap 
upon  his  head,  buttoned  under  his  chin,  a pair 
of  spectacles  hanging  at  his  breast,  a New 
Testament  under  his  arm,  and  a staff  in  his 
hand.  He  was  almost  spent  in  pressing 
through  the  crowd  ; and  the  prolocutor,  Dr. 
Weston,  ordering  a chair  for  him,  he  walked 
up  to  it,  #id,  saying  he  was  a very  old  man,  sat 
down  without  any  ceremony.  No  sooner  were 
the  articles  read  to  him,  than  he  denied  them. 
Being  then  informed  by  the  prolocutor,  that  he 
must  dispute  against  them  on  the  Wednes- 
day following,  the  old  bishop,  with  as  much 
cheerfulness  as  he  could  have  shewn  upon  the 
most  ordinary  occasion,  shaking  his  palsied 
head,  answered,  smiling,  “Indeed,  gentlemen, 

I am  just  as  well  qualified  to  be  made  governor 
of  Calais.”  He  then  complained,  that  he  had 
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been  prohibited  the  use  of  pen  and  ink,  and  of 
any  books,  excepting  that  under  his  arm ; 
which  he  had  read  over  deliberately  seven 
times,  without  finding  any  thing  of  the  mass 
in  it.  Having  made  use  of  some  expressions, 
in  his  humorous  way,  at  which  the  prolocutor 
took  offence,  he  endeavoured  to  explain  his 
meaning  in  them  •,  but  he  was  not  permitted 
to  speak. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  disputation, 
after  the  archbishop  and  bishop  Ridley  had 
publicly  defended  their  opinions,  interrupted 
by  much  rude  clamour  and  indecent  language, 
bishop  Latimer  was  brought  into  the  schools; 
and,  having  obtained  the  prolocutor’s  consent 
to  speak  in  English,  said,  “ I will  just  beg  leave 
then,  sir,  to  protest  my  faith.  Indeed,  I am 
not  able  to  dispute.  I will  protest  my  faith  ; 
and  you  may  then  do  with  me  just  what  you 
please.”  Upon  this  he  took  a paper  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  began  to  read  his  protestation. 
He  had  not  proceeded  many  minutes,  when  a 
murmur  arose  on  every  side,  increasing  by  de- 
grees into  a clamour,  which  was  rather  en- 
couraged, than  checked,  by  the  prolocutor. 
The  old  prelate,  surprised  at  this  sudden  tu- 
mult of  ill-manners,  paused  a little:  but  pre- 
sently recovering  himself,  he  turned  to  the  pro- 
locutor, and  said,  with  some  vehemence,  “ In 
my  time  I have  spoken  before  two  kings,  and 
have  been  heard  for  some  hours  together, 
without  interruption ; but  here  I cannot  be 
permitted  one  quarter  of  an  hour.  Dr.  Weston, 
I have  frequently  heard  of  you  before  ; but  I 
think  I never  saw  you  till  on  this  occasion.  I 
perceive  that  you  have  great  wit,  and  great 
learning : God  grant  that  you  may  make  a right 
use  of  these  gifts  !”  He  then  gave  the  paper 
containing  his  protestation  to  the  prolocutor, 
who  said,  “ Since  you  refuse  to  dispute,  will 
you  then  subscribe?”  Upon  his  answering  in 
the  negative,  Weston  artfully  led  him  by  a 
train  of  familiar  questions  into  an  argument  ; 
and  when  he  thought  that  he  had  raised  him 
to  a proper  pitch,  gave  the  signal  to  begin,  to 
one  who  was  appointed  to  oppose  him ; who 
immediately  rose  up,  and,  after  a pompous 
preface,  gave  out  the  question.  When  he  had 
done,  Mr.  Latimer  gravely  answered,  “ T am 
sorry,  sir,  that  this  worshipful  audience  must 
be  disappointed  in  their  expectations  : I have 
already  spoken  my  mind.”  The  prolocutor, 
observing  this,  again  had  recourse  to  his  artful 
mode  of  questioning,  and,  by  degrees,  led  him 
to  answer  the  chief  arguments  brought  from 
Scripture  in  favour  of  transubstantiation.  Dif- 
ferent learned  doctors  now  attacked  him  in  the 


same  manner,  and  he  answered  their  questions 
as  far  as  civility  required  ; but  none  of  them 
could  engage  him  in  any  formal  disputation. 
And  when  proofs  from  the  fathers  were  press- 
ed upon  him,  he  at  length  told  them  plainly, 
that  such  proofs  had  no  weight  with  him  : that 
the  fathers,  no  doubt,  were  often  deceived  ; 
and  that  he  never  depended  upon  them,  but 
when  they  depended  upon  Scripture.  “Then 
you  are  not  of  St.  Chrysostom’s  faith,”  replied 
one  of  his  antagonists,  “ nor  of  St.  Austin’s  ?’* 
“ I have  told  you,”  said  Mr.  Latimer,  “ I am 
not,  except  when  they  bring  Scripture  for 
what  they  say.”  Little  more  was  said  of  any 
importance,  before  the  prolocutor  rose  up,  and 
dissolved  the  assembly,  crying  out  to  the  popu- 
lace, “ Here  you  all  see  the  weakness  of  heresy 
against  the  truth  : here  is  a man,  who,  adhering 
to  his  errors,  hath  given  up  the  gospel,  and  re- 
jected the  fathers.”  The  old  bishop  made  no 
reply ; but  wrapping  his  gown  about  him,  and 
taking  up  his  New  Testament  and  his  staff, 
walked  out  as  unconcerned  as  he  came  in. 
On  the  Friday  following,  the  three  bishops 
were  brought  before  the  commissioners  at  St. 
Mary’s  church,  where,  after  some  affected  ex- 
hortations to  recant,  the  prolocutor  first  ex- 
communicated, and  then  condemned  them. 
As  soon  as  the  sentence  was  read,  bishop 
Latimer,  lifting  up  his  eyes,  cried  out,  “ I 
thank  God  most  heartily,  that  he  hath  pro- 
longed my  life  to  this  end.”  The  three  bishops 
were  then  separated  from  each  other,  and 
carried  to  different  places  of  confinement. 

There  were  no  steps  taken  towards  putting 
the  condemned  prelates  to  death,  for  upwards 
of  sixteen  months.  This  was  owing  partly  to 
irregularities  in  the  proceedings  against  them, 
the  statutes  on  which  they  had  been  condemn- 
ed not  being  then  in  force  ; and  partly,  it  is 
said,  to  the  private  views  of  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, who  had  the  chief  management  of 
affairs.  In  the  year  1555,  however,  new  laws 
in  support  of  the  Romish  religion  having  been 
enacted,  and  the  old  sanguinary  laws  against 
heretics  revived,  a commission  was  granted 
from  cardinal  Pole,  the  pope’s  legate  in  Eng- 
land, to  the  bishops  of  Lincoln,  Gloucester, 
and  Bristol,  empowering  them  to  try  bishops 
Latimer  and  Ridley,  for  heresy.  The  com- 
missioners having  repaired  to  Oxford,  seated 
themselves  in  great  state  in  the  divinity  school, 
and  cited  the  prisoners  to  appear.  After 
Ridley  had  been  examined,  bishop  Latimer 
was  brought  in  ; to  whom  the  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln addressed  himself  in  an  eloquent  and 
pathetic  speech,  earnestly  exhorting  him  to 
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accept  the  mercy  which  was  offered  him, 
and  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  see  of 
Rome.  To  this  address  Mr.  Latimer  imme- 
diately replied,  that  it  was  in  vain  to  expect 
from  him  any  acknowledgment  of  the  pope’s 
authority.  The  commissioners  then  proposed 
to  him  certain  articles  for  subscription,  which 
were  much  the  same  with  those  which  had 
been  proposed  to  him  the  year  before.  His 
answers,  likewise,  were  much  the  same  ; to 
which  he  added  a protestation,  that,  notwith- 
standing his  replies  to  the  pope’s  commissioners, 
he  by  no  means  acknowledged  the  papal  autho- 
rity. The  bishop  of  Lincoln  then  said,  that 
he^,  should  be  brought  up  again  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  when  he  might  make  what  alterations 
he  pleased  in  the  answers  which  he  had  now 
given  in.  To  this  the  old  prelate  replied, 
“ that  he  begged  they  would  do  with  him  then 
just  what  they  pleased  ; and  that  he  might  not 
trouble  them,  nor  they  him  another  day  : that 
as  to  his  opinions,  he  was  fixed  in  them,  and 
that  any  respite  would  be  needless.”  On  the 
next  morning,  he  was  again  brought  before  the 
commissioners  ; when,  as  he  still  firmly  persist- 
ed in  refusing  to  renounce  his  sentiments,  sen- 
tence was  pronounced  upon  him.  From  this 
judgment,  bishop  Latimer  appealed  to  the  next 
general  council  which  should  be  regularly 
assembled  ; but  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  told 
him,  that  it  would  be  a long  time  before 
Europe  would  see  such  a council  as  he  meant. 
Our  prelate  was  now  delivered  over  to  the 
secular  arm,  and  the  assembly  was  dissolved. 
On  the  same  day,  likewise,  sentence  was  passed 
on  bishop  Ridley.  Their  execution  was  fixed 
for  the  1 6th  of  October,  about  a fortnight  after 
their  condemnation.  The  spot  of  ground 
chosen  for  this  scene,  was  on  the  north  side  of 
the  city,  near  Baliol-college ; and  in  the  mean 
time,  as  apprehensions  were  entertained  that 
this  affair  might  occasion  some  disturbance, 
lord  Williams  was  ordered  by  the  queen  to 
arm  a body  of  the  militia,  and  to  march  them 
immediately  to  Oxford.  On  the  day  appointed, 
the  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  other  per- 
sons of  distinction,  having  repaired  early  in  the 
morning  to  the  place  of  execution,  which  was 
surrounded  with  a guard  of  militia,  the  prisoners 
were  sent  for;  when  the  concern  of  the  spec- 
tators for  these  venerable  men  was  greatly 
augmented,  by  the  striking  contrast  in  their 
appearance.  Bishop  Ridley  was  dressed  in  his 
episcopal  habit,  thereby  showing  what  they  had 
before  been  ; and  bishop  Latimer  wore  his 
usual  prison  attire,  by  which  he  showed  the 
condition  to  which  they  were  now  reduced. 


While  they  stood  before  tire  stake,  about  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  fire,  they  were  in- 
formed that  they  must  first  hear  a sermon  : 
and  soon  after  a popish  doctor  ascended  a 
pulpit,  prepared  for  that  purpose,  and  in  his 
discourse,  from  these  words  of  St.  Paul, 
“ Though  I give  my  body  to  be  burned,  and 
have  not  charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing,”  he 
treated  the  two  bishops  with  great  inhumanity, 
aspersing  both  their  characters  and  tenets. 
Both  Ridley  and  Latimer  were  desirous  of  say- 
ing something  in  defence  of  themselves ; but 
they  were  not  permitted.  Being  now  inform- 
ed by  an  officer,  that  at  their  leisure  they  might 
make  ready  for  the  stake,  the  spectators  were 
dissolved  into  tears,  when  they  saw  these  ex- 
cellent men  preparing  for  death.  Mr.  Latimer, 
having  thrown  off  the  old  gown  which  was 
wrapped  about  him,  appeared  in  a shroud, 
prepared  for  the  purpose;  and  when  he  and 
his  fellow-sufferer  were  ready,  they  were  both 
fastened  to  the  stake  with  an  iron  chain.  They 
then  brought  a faggot  ready  kindled,  and  laid 
it  at  Ridley’s  feet ; to  whom  Latimer  said, 
“ Be  of  good  comfort,  master  Ridley,  and  play 
the  man.  We  shall  this  day  light  such  a candle 
by  God’s  grace  in  England,  as  I trust  shall  ne- 
ver be  put  out.”  He  then  recommended  his 
soul  unto  God,  and,  with  a firmness  and  com- 
posure of  mind  worthy  of  the  cause  for  which 
he  suffered,  soon  expired  in  the  flames.  Such 
was  the  end  of  Hugh  Latimer,  one  of  the  most 
active,  zealous,  consistent,  and  successful  pro- 
pagaters  of  the  reformation  in  England ; who, 
on  that  account,  is  justly  entitled  to  an  ample 
and  particular  biographical  memoir. 

In  the  preceding  narrative,  we  have  suffi- 
ciently developed  bishop  Latimer’s  primitive 
and  excellent  character,  uniform  plainness  and. 
simplicity  of  manner^,  indefatigable  activity  in 
the  discharge  of  his  professional  duties,  uncom- 
mon cheerfulness  of  temper,  astonishing  forti- 
tude in  the  most  trying  situations,  and  inflexible 
adherence  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty. 
He  was  not  esteemed  a very  learned  man,  for 
he  cultivated  only  useful  learning ; and  that 
he  thought  lay  in  a very  narrow  compass. 
He  never  engaged  in  worldly  affairs,  thinking 
that  a clergyman  ought  to  employ  himself  only 
in  his  profession.  Thus  he  lived  rather  a good, 
than  what  the  world  calls  a great  man.  We 
have  already  seen  how  eminent  he  was  as  a 
preacher.  “ As  to  his  sermons,”  says  Mr. 
Gilpin,  “ which  are  still  extant,  they  are  far 
from  being  exact  pieces  of  composition.  Ele- 
gant writing  was  then  little  known.  Some 
polite  scholars  there  were,  Cheek,  Ascham, 
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and  a few  others,  who,  from  an  acquaintance 
with  classical  learning,  of  which  they  were  the 
restorers,  began  to  think  in  a new  manner, 
and  could  treat  a subject  with  accuracy  at 
least,  if  not  with  elegance.  But  in  general,  the 
writers  of  that  age,  and  especially  the  church- 
men, were  equally  incorrect  in  their  compo- 
sition, and  slovenly  in  their  language.  We 
must  not,  therefore,  expect  that  Mr.  Latimer’s 
discourses  will  stand  a critical  enquiry.  They 
are  at  best  loose,  incoherent  pieces.  Yet  his 
simplicity,  and  low  familiarity,  his  humour,  and 
gibing  drollery,  were  well  adapted  to  the  times; 
and  his  oratory,  according  to  the  mode  of  elo- 
quence at  that  day,  was  exceedingly  popular. 
His  manner  of  preaching  too  was  very  affect- 
ing : and  no  wonder ; for  he  spoke  imme- 
diately from  his  heart.  His  abilities,  however, 
as  an  orator,  made  only  the  inferior  part  of  his 
character  as  a preacher.  What  particularly 
recommends  him  is,  that  noble  and  apostolic 
zeal  which  he  exerts  in  the  cause  of  truth. 
And  sure  no  one  had  a higher  sense  of  what 
became  his  office  ; was  less  influenced  by  any 
sinister  motive ; or  durst  with  more  freedom 
reprove  vice,  however  dignified  by  worldly  dis- 
tinctions.” A collection  of  his  sermons  was 
published  in  1570,  by  Augustus  Bernhere,  a 
Swiss,  (who  calls  the  bishop  his  master)  and 
dedicated  by  him  to  Catherine,  duchess  of 
Suffolk.  It  consists  of  forty  sermons,  and  has 
since  been  frequently  reprinted.  Several  of 
his  letters  are  preserved  in  Mr.  Fox’s  Acts  and 
Monuments ; among  which  is  his  celebrated 
one  to  king  Henry  VIII.  in  1530,  for  restoring 
again  the  free  liberty  of  reading  the  holy 
Scriptures.  Injunctions  given  by  him  to  the 
prior  and  convent  of  St.  Mary  House  in  Wor- 
cester, during  his  first  visitation  in  1537,  are 
also  inserted  in  the  collection  of  records,  at  the 
end  of  the  second  volume  of  Burnet’s  History 
of  the  Reformation.  Gilpin's  Life  of  Latimer. 
Biog.  Brit.  Brit.  Biog. — M. 

LATINI,  Brunetto,  an  early  reviver  of 
literature  in  Italy,  said  to  have  been  descended 
from  a noble  family  of  Scarniano,  was  born  at 
Florence,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  He  was 
regarded  as  a man  of  great  capacity,  when,  in 
1260,  he  was  sent  by  the  Guelfs,  in  Florence, 
as  embassador  to  Alphonso,  king  of  Castille,  in 
order  to  obtain  aid  against  Manfred,  king  of 
Naples  and  Sicily.  By  the  prevalence  of 
the  opposite  party  he  was  driven  from  his 
country  ; though  his  banishment  has  also  been 
attributed  to  some  fault  committed  by  him  in 
his  capacity  of  a notary.  He  retired  to  France, 
and  is  said  to  have  opened  a school  of  philo- 


sophy at  Paris.  He  remained  in  that  kingdom 
long  enough  to  have  acquired  a perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  in  which  he  wrote 
several  books.  His  return  to  his  native  city  is 
marked  by  his  being  named  as  syndic  of 
Florence,  in  1284.  He  died  there  in  1294; 
and  these  are  all  the  circumstances  of  his  life 
which  have  been  recorded  by  the  early  writers. 
His  literary  merits  have  been  extolled  in  high 
terms.  He  is  represented  as  a profound  philo- 
sopher, a consummate  rhetorician,  and  the  first 
who  began  to  polish  the  language,  and  refine 
the  understanding  of  his  countrymen.  It  does 
not  appear  that  he  acted  as  a public  instructor 
at  Florence ; but  he  probably  gave  private 
assistance  in  their  studies  to  his  friends,  and  is 
celebrated  as  having  been  in  some  measure  the 
tutor  of  Dante,  as  is  clearly  implied  in  some 
lines  of  that  poet’s  Inferno. 

Of  the  works  of  Brunetto  Latini,  the  most 
noted  was  his  “ Tesoro,”  a compilation  from 
various  authors,  historical,  philosophical,  rheto- 
rical, and  ethical,  composed  in  the  French 
dialect  of  that  time,  and  called  the  Romanza. 
The  original,  however,  has  never  appeared  ; 
and  what  has  been  printed  is  an  old  Italian 
translation.  He  moreover  translated  into  Ita- 
lian part  of  the  first  book  of  Cicero  de  Inven- 
tione ; and  he  wrote  a moral  work  in  verse, 
entitled,  “ 11  Tesoretto.”  Some  others  of  his 
compositions  are  found  in  MS.  in  libraries. 
Tiraboschi. — A. 

LATINI,  Latino,  a learned  Italian,  was 
born  at  Viterbo,  in  1513.  He  studied  at 
Sienna  for  eleven  years  ; and  was  obliged,  by 
frequent  indisposition,  to  relinquish  the  fa- 
tiguing application  to  jurisprudence,  his  first 
pursuit,  for  general  literature,  as  well  sacred  as 
profane.  Fie  assumed  the  ecclesiastical  habit, 
and  going  to  Rome  about  1552,  entered  into 
the  service  of  cardinal  Jacopo  del  Pozzo.  At 
his  death  he  became  the  librarian  of  cardinal 
Rodolfo  Pio,  who  dying  in  1564,  left  Latini 
the  bequest  of  his  copious  library.  He  after- 
wards successively  passed  into  the  service  of 
the  cardinal  Rannucio  Farnese  and  Marc- 
Antonio  Colonna,  the  latter  of  whom  he  ac- 
companied to  Naples  in  1573.  Fie  was  em- 
ployed in  the  reformation  of  the  Decretal  of 
Gratian,  first  undertaken  under  pope  Pius  IV. 
and  published  under  Gregory  XIII.,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  many  of  the  most  learned 
ecclesiastics  of  the  Roman  court.  In  this 
work  he  was  engaged  thirteen  years,  and  for 
his  labours  was  rewarded  with  a pension  oF 
one  hundred  and  fifty  ducats.  When  at  length 
his  infirmities  had  confined  him-  to  his  bed,  he 
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did  not  cease  to  study.  His  weak  constitution 
held  out  to  his  eightieth  year  : he  died  in  1593, 
and  bequeathed  all  his  books  to  the  chapter  of 
Viterbo.  Latino  Latini  has  undergone  much 
censure  from  protestant  writers  for  his  un- 
faithfulness in  the  labour  above  mentioned,  and 
his  suppression  of  all  the  records  of  antiquity 
which  were  not  conformable  to  his  sentiments, 
or  the  interests  of  the  church  of  Rome.  He 
was,  however,  much  esteemed  for  his  learning 
and  industry,  although  his  modesty  did  not  per- 
mit him  to  publish  in  his  life-time.  After  his- 
death  appeared  two  volumes  of  his  “ Latin 
Letters,  Poems,  and  other  small  Pieces,”  1659 
and  1667.  In  these  many  points  relative  to 
ecclesiastical  antiquity  are  learnedly  discussed 
with  many  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the 
time.  He  communicated  several  emendations 
of  Tcrtullian  to  the  edition  of  that  father  pub- 
lished by  Pamelius  ; and  all  his  MS.  annota- 
tions on  the  fathers,  and  on  many  other  authors, 
were  given  to  the  public  in  the  “ Bibliotheca 
Sacra  & Profana,”  printed  at  Rome  by  Domi- 
nic Macri,  in  1667.  Moreri.  Diraboschi. — A. 

LATOMUS,  James,  a celebrated  catholic 
controversial  divine  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  a native  of  Cambron,  a small  town  in  Hai- 
nault.  He  became  a doctor  and  professor  of 
divinity  in  the  university  of  Louvain;  obtained 
a canonry  of  St.  Peter,  in  that  city;  and  is 
classed  by  the  Catholics  among  the  ablest  oppo- 
nents of  Luther,  and  the  other  reformers, 
against  whom  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
writings,  from  the  year  15 19  to  1544,  which 
was  the  year  of  his  death.  He  also  wrote  A 
Dialogue  concerning  the  three  Languages,”  or 
the  study  of  theology;  in  which  he  endeavours 
to  defend  scholastic  divinity,  and,  without  nam- 
ing Erasmus,  to  refute  many  things  in  his  trea- 
tise on  the  study  of  divinity.  That  great  writer 
was  not  slow  in  replying  to  Latomus,  and  in 
defending  the  advice  given  by  him  to  theological 
students,  to  apply  to  the  study  of  polite  learn- 
ing, and  profane  sciences,  as  well  as  to  that  of 
divinity,  the  sacred  scriptures,  and  the  ancient 
fathers.  This  reply  our  author  endeavoured  to 
refute  in  an  “ Apology.”  All  his  works  were 
collected  together,  and  published  in  1550,  in 
folio.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Dupin. 
— M. 

LAVATER,  John  Gaspard  Christian, 
a writer  of  much  temporary  fame,  was  born  at 
Zurich,  in  1741.  He  was  brought  up  to  the 
protestant  ministry,  and  entered  into  holy  or- 
ders in  1761.  For  some  years  he  was  pastor 
of  the  orphan’s  church,  Zurich;  but  from  1778 
he  filled  the  offices  of  deacon  and  pa^or  at 
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St.  Peter’s  church  in  the  same  place.  He  ac- 
quired an  early  reputation  by  the  eloquence  of 
his  pulpit  discourses,  and  the  zeal  and  benevo- 
lence with  which  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his 
functions.  Endowed  by  nature  with  great 
sensibility  and  a warm  imagination,  he  stood 
upon  the  verge  of  fanaticism  and  mysticism. 
He  had,  however,  a very  acute  discernment  of 
characters,  and,  though  little  learned  in  books, 
possessed  an  extensive  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  His  theological  and  miscellaneous 
writings  in  prose  and  verse  are  scarcely  known 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  German  language  ; 
and  it  is  only  by  his  works  on  physiognomy 
that  he  has  acquired  a name  throughout  literary 
Europe.  According  to  his  own  narrative,  he 
felt  an  early  propensity  to  read  the  human 
countenance,  and  frequently  exercised  the 
pencil  in  sketching  such  features  as  had  made  a 
particular  impression  upon  him,  which  he 
studied  with  attention.  He  had,  however, 
entered  into  no  regular  researches  on  the  sub- 
ject, till  standing  once  at  a window  with  Dr. 
Zimmerman,  the  king’s  physician  at  Hanover, 
some  remarks  which  he  was  led  to  make  on  the 
singular  countenance  of  a passing  soldier,  in- 
duced that  medical  philosopher  to  urge  him  to 
pursue  and  methodise  his  ideas.  He  after- 
wards held  a correspondence  with  Dr.  Zim- 
merman on  the  subject;  and,  in  process  of  time, 
with  the  natural  progress  of  an  enthusiastical 
mind,  acquired  not  only  a fondness  for  the 
study,  but  a full  conviction  of  the  reality  of 
physiognomical  science,  and  of  his  own  disco- 
veries in  it.  The  first  fruits  of  his  labours 
appeared  in  a quarto  volume,  written  in  Ger- 
man, and  printed  at  Leipzig,  in  177 6.  As 
the  author  professed  to  be  no  more  than  a tiro 
in  the  science,  he  modestly  styled  the  twenty, 
sections  of  which,  exclusive  of  prefaces  and 
introductions,  it  was  composed,  fragments.  He 
took  in  them  a wide  range  of  enquiry,  and 
displayed  many  acute  and  ingenious  specula- 
tions on  human  nature,  with  much  of  the 
fanciful  and  hypothetical.  He  carried  his 
ideas  of  physiognomy  beyond  the  observa- 
tion of  those  parts  of  the  countenance  which 
exhibit  to  a common  eye  the  impressions  of 
mental  qualities  and  affections,  and  maintained 
as  a leading  position,  “ that  the  powers  and 
faculties  of  the  mind  have  representative  signs 
in  the  solid  parts  of  the  countenance.”  He 
even  extended  this  notion  through  all  ani- 
mated nature,  and  conceived  that  internal 
qualities  universally  denote  themselves  by  ex- 
ternal tokens.  This  was  only  the  first  part  of 
a v/orkj  of  which  two  more  volumes  appeared; 
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In  succession,  and  which  presented  a most  ex- 
traordinary assemblage  of  curious  observation, 
subtle  and  refined  reasoning,  delicate  feeling, 
and  philanthropical  and  pious  sentiment,  toge- 
ther with  a large  admixture  of  paradox,  mys- 
ticism, whim,  arid  extravagance.  The  whole 
was  illustrated  with  a great  number  of  engrav- 
ings, many  of  them  highly  finished  and  sin- 
gularly expressive,  but  many  fanciful  and  little 
to  the  purpose.  The  work  was  difficult  of 
comprehension  in  its  native  German,  on  ac- 
count of  the  new  phraseology  which  the  author 
found  necessary  to  express  his  novel  ideas.  It 
was,  however,  well  translated  into  French  and 
English,  and  for  a time  became  the  favourite 
topic  of  literary  discussion.  It  met  with  many 
enthusiastical  admirers,  who  received  its  prin- 
ciples as  demonstrations:  it  is  even  said  that  in 
Germany,  for  a time,  a servant  could  scarcely 
be  hired,  the  lines  of  whose  face  did  not  cor- 
respond with  those  of  favourable  import  in 
Lavater’s  plates.  In  France,  his  opinions  were 
received  with  great  avidity  by  the  ladies,  and 
formed  the  most  interesting  topic  of  polite  con- 
versation. No  distinguished  foreigner  passed 
through  Zurich  without  obtaining  an  interview 
with  Lavater,  and  procuring  his  judgment  of 
some  character  from  a shade  or  miniature.  On 
these  occasions  the  philosopher  sometimes  ap- 
pears to  have  employed  a little  quackery,  al- 
though candour  and  sincerity  were  the  habi- 
tual qualities  of  his  heart ; but  he  was  engaged 
in  support  of  a system,  and  his  reputation  for 
sagacity  was  at  stake.  Together  with-admirers 
he  met  with  opponents,  who  attacked  his 
doctrines  both  with  argument  and  ridicule. 
The  result  has  been,  that,  novelty  and  wonder 
having  ceased,  his  bulky  volumes  are  seldom 
looked  at  except  for  the  plates,  and  the  Lava- 
terian  physiognomy  is  consigned  to  neglect 
among  the  other  chimerical  sciences.  He,  in- 
deed, confessed  in  one  of  his  books,  that  his 
wife,  though  totally  unacquainted  with  his  sci- 
entific rules,  was  rendered,  by  a natural  turn  for 
observation,  a much  better  physiognomist  than 
himself.  One  of  the  best  known  of  his  mis- 
cellaneous writings  is  his  “ Aphorisms  on 
Man,”  of  which  an  English  translation  from  his 
original  manuscript  was  published  in  1788. 
These  aphorisms  contain  much  originality  of 
sentiment  and  expression,  with  many  deep  and 
philosophical  views  of  human  nature,  but 
sometimes  obscure  and  bordering  on  extrava- 
gance, as  well  as  tinged  by  the  writer’s  peculiar 
notions. 

Lavater  was  zealously  attached  to  the  Chris- 
tian revelation,  and  translated  “ Bonnet’s  En- 


quiry into  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,”  into 
the  German  language.  his  he  thought  pro- 
per to  dedicate  to  the  famous  Jewish  philo- 
sopher, Moses  Mendelsohn,  with  a call  upon 
him  either  publicly  to  refute  it,  or  to  profess 
his  conviction  of  the  truth  of  it's  arguments. 
A very  excellent  reply  of  Mendelsohn  pro- 
duced a fair  confession  from  Lavater,  that  his 
zeal  had  misled  him,  and  that  his  challenge 
was  inconsiderate.  Fie  afterwards  gave  way 
to  a devotional  mysticism,  which  offended  the 
orthodox,  but  procured  him  many  votaries  ; and 
it  is  affirmed  that  he  was  the  centre  of  an  in- 
visible church,  whose  members  extended  from 
Naples  to  Constantinople,  and  who  respected 
him  as  their  founder  and  prophet.  His  popu- 
larity as  a preacher  and  pastor  was  extremely 
high  at  Zurich,  where  it  was  common  in  his 
walks  for  the  people  to  flock  about  him  and 
kiss  his  hand  in  token  of  respect,  and  where 
he  was  applied  to  by  all  ranks  as  the  decider  of 
controversies  among  them.  His  moral  cha- 
racter was  most  exemplary,  and  his  ardent  zeal 
for  doing  good  was  scarcely  ever  surpassed. 
Though  full  of  fire  and  sensibility,  he  was 
mild  and  moderate  in  conversation,  and  ex- 
tremely candid  in  his  estimate  of  those  who 
differed  from  him.  His  mode  of  living  was 
simple.  He  rose  early,  and  never  took  his 
breakfast  till  he  thought  he  had  earned  it. 
The  multiplicity  of  business  which  he  dis- 
patched was  indeed  wonderful.  No  man 
was  ever  a more  determined  opposer  of  tyranny 
and  intolerance  in  every  shape,  and  he  had  the 
true  Swiss  zeal  for  liberty.  This  spirit  ren- 
dered him  a friend  to  the  French  revolution  at 
its  commencement  ; but  when  the  republican 
rulers  began  to  display  their  system  of  rapine 
and  extortion,  and  to  extend  it  to  Switzerland, 
he  was  the  boldest  of  their  antagonists.  He 
wrote  at  that  period  an  energetic  appeal  to  the 
French  government,  and  never  ceased  to  pro- 
claim the  rights  of  his  countrymen,  till  he  was 
torn  from  his  congregation  as  a preacher  of 
sedition,  and  sent  as  a hostage  to  Schaff'hausen. 
He  afterwards  returned  to  Zurich,  and  on  the 
day  when  that  unfortunate  city  was  stormed  by 
the  troops  of  Massena,  in  the  autumn  of  1799, 
he  rushed  into  the  streets,  and  received  a 
severe  wound  in  the  breast  from  a Swiss 
soldier,  on  whom  he  had  formerly  conferred 
various  benefits.  From  the  effects  of  this 
wound  he  never  entirely  recovered ; and  he 
brought  on  a return  of  his  symptoms  by  attend- 
ing for  above  an  hour,  in  the  open  air,  a man 
condemned  to  be  shot  as  a spy.  The  activity 
of  his  mind  was,  however,  unsubdued  till  a 
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short  time  before  his  death,  which  happened 
on  the  2d  of  January,  1801,  in  the  sixtieth 
year  of  his  age.  Month.  Rev.  Ann.  Rcgist. 
Month.  Mag. — A. 

LAVATER,  Lewis,  a learned  Swiss  pro- 
testant  divine,  was  born  at  Kibourg,  in  the  can- 
ton of  Zurich,  in  the  year  1527.  He  pursued 
his  studies  at  Cappel,  and  at  Zurich;  and  after- 
wards travelled  for  farther  improvement  into 
Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  On  his  return  to 
his  native  country,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry ; and,  after  having  served 
some  time  in  a country  church,  was  made  canon 
of  Zurich,  and  appointed  one  of  the  pastors  of 
that  city.  In  the  year  1554,  he  was  chosen 
successor  to  Bibliander,  in  the  office  of  profes- 
sor of  divinity;  but  he  declined  the  appoint- 
ment, from  its  interference  with  the  duties  of 
his  pastoral  charge,  to  which  he  gave  the  pre- 
ference. In  these  he  spent  thirty-six  years  of 
his  life,  sustaining  a high  reputation  for  dili- 
gence, eloquence,  and  learning.  He  died  in 
1586,  when  he  was  about  fifty-nine  years  of 
age.  He  was  the  author  of  various  theological 
and  controversial  works,  which  are  held  in  es- 
teem by  the  Calvinists ; and  among  others,  of 
“ Commentaria  in  Lib.  Josuae,”  folio. ; “ Com- 
ment, in  Ecclesiasten  Salomonis,”  fob;  “Com- 
ment. in  Lib.  II.  Paraleip.”  fob;  “Homiliae  in 
Lib.  Jobi,”  fob,  1585;  “ Homiliae  in  Frov.  So- 
lomonis,”  fob,  1586;  “ Homiliae  in  Lib. 
Ruth;”  “ Homiliae  in  Ezechielem,”  fob, 
1581;  “ De  ritibus  Ecclesiae  Tigur. ;”  “Co- 
metarum Catalogus;”  “Vita  Henrici  Bullin- 
ger.;”  “De  Origine  et  Progressu  Controver- 
sice  Sacramentariae,”  4to.,  1563;  and  “De 
Spectris,  Lemuribus,  et  nragnis  atque  insolitis 
Fragoribus,”  See.  8vo.,  1580.  The  piece  last 
mentioned,  is  a very  learned  and  curious  trea- 
tise, in  defence  of  the  exploded  doctrine  of  ap- 
paritions, diabolical  delusions,  presages,  See., 
which  has  been  frequently  printed,  and  trans- 
lated into  the  German,  Dutch,  French,  and 
Italian  languages.  Melchior.  Adam.  Vit. 
Germ.  Theol.  Freheri  Theatrum  Vir.  Erud. 
Clar.  More.ri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LAUD,  William,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury in  the  reign  of  Charles,  I.,  was  the  son  of 
a clothier  at  Reading  in  Berkshire,  where  he 
was  born  in  the  year  1573.  Having  been  in- 
structed in  grammar-learning  at  the  free-school 
in  that  place,  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of 
Oxford  in  1589,  where  he  entered  of  St.  John’s- 
college;  of  which  house  he  became  a scholar 
in  1590,  and  fellow  in  1593.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
B.  A.;  and  to  that  of  M.A.  in  1598,  when  he 


was  grammar  reader.  Anthony  Wood  tells 
us,  that  he  was  “at  that  time  esteemed  by  all 
those  that  knew  him,  a very  forward,  confident, 
and  zealous  person.”  He  was  ordained  deacon 
in  1600,  and  priest  in  1601  ; and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  read  a divinity  lecture  in  his 
college.  It  was  either  in  reading  this  lecture, 
or  in  some  other  of  his  chapel-exercises,  that 
he  maintained  the  constant  and  perpetual  visi- 
bility of  the  church  of  Christ,  derived  from  the 
apostles  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  continued 
in  that  church,  as  in  others  of  the  east  and 
west,  till  the  reformation.  Dr.  Abbot,  at  that 
time  master  of  University-college,  and  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  university,  traced  it,  on  the 
contrary,  from  the  Berengarians  to  the  Albi- 
genses,  from  them  to  the  Wickliffites,  from 
these  to  the  Hussites,  and  from  the  Hussites 
to  Luther  and  Calvin.  This  opposition  in  sen- 
timent between  Abbot  and  Laud  occasioned, 
in  the  course  of  the  disputes  upon  the  subject, 
no  little  animosity  between  them.  In  the 
year  1603,  Mr.  Laud  was  one  of  the  proctors 
of  the  university;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  Charles  Blount,  earl  of 
Devonshire.  In  1604,  he  took  his  degree  of 
bachelor  of  divinity  ; and  in  the  exercise  which 
he  performed  on  this  occasion,  maintained, 
1 st,  the  necessity  of  baptism  ; 2dly,  that  there 
could  be  no  true  church  without  diocesan 
bishops.  For  the  last  position  he  was  attacked 
by  Dr.  Holland,  divinity  professor,  as  one  who 
endeavoured  to  create  dissension  between  the 
church  of  England  and  the  foreign  reformed 
churches.  And  with  respect  to  what  he  had 
advanced  on  the  first,  it  was  alleged*  that  the 
greatest  part  of  what  he  had  said  wras  taken 
out  of  the  works  of  cardinal  Bellarmine. 
This  circumstance,  notwithstanding  that  it 
could  afford  no  evidence  of  his  general  agree- 
ment in  opinion  with  the  cardinal,  contributed, 
however,  to  strengthen  the  suspicions  which 
were  entertained  of  him  by  many  of  the  uni- 
versity, that  he  was  strongly  inclined  to  popery; 
and,  according  to  Heylin,  Dr.  Abbot  “ so  open- 
ly branded  him  for  a papist,  or  at  least  very 
popishly  inclined,  that  it  was  made  almost  a 
heresy  for  any  one  to  be  seen  in  his  company, 
and  a misprison  of  heresy  to  give  him  a civil 
salutation  as  he  passed  the  streets.”  In  the 
year  1605,  Mr.  Laud  married  his  patron,  the 
earl  of  Devonshire,  to  Penelope,  the  wife  of 
Robert,  lord  Rich  ; but  who  had  been  divorced 
from  the  latter  nobleman  for  adultery.  In  this 
affair  it  is  said  that  he  yielded  to  the  desires  of 
his  patron,  from  an  opinion  that,  in  case  of  a 
divorce,  both  the  innocent  and  guilty  might 
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lawfully  re-marry.  His  conduct  in  this  busi- 
ness, however,  exposed  him  to  great  censure, 
and  created  him  much  trouble  and  uneasiness  ; 
which  made  so  deep  an  impression  upon  him, 
that  he  ever  afterwards  observed  the  aniversary 
of  that  marriage  as  a day  of  fasting  and  humi- 
liation. Archbishop  Abbot  informs  us,  that 
king  James  took  such  offence  at  this  proceeding 
of  Mr.  Laud,  that,  for  many  years,  he  would 
not  listen  to  requests  for  granting  him  any  con- 
siderable preferment.  The  same  prelate  also 
says,  that  Laud’s  “ life  in  Oxford  was  to  pick 
■quarrels  in  the  lectures  of  the  public  readers, 
and  to  advertise  them  to  the  then  bishop  of 
Durham,  that  he  might  fill  the  ears  of  king 
James  with  discontents  against  the  honest  men 
that  took  pains  in  their  places,  and  settled  the 
truth,  which  he  called  puritanism,  in  their 
auditors.” 

The  first  benefice  which  Mr.  Laud  obtained, 
was  the  vicarage  of  Stanford,  in  Northampton- 
shire, into  which  he  was  inducted  in  1607;  and 
in  the  following  year,  he  was  presented  to  the 
advowson  of  North  Kilworth,  in  Leicestershire. 
In  the  summer  of  that  year,  he  proceeded 
doctor  of  divinity  ; and  soon  afterwards,  upon 
the  death  of  the  earl  of  Devonshire,  he  was 
made  chaplain  to  Richard  Neile,  bishop  of  Ro- 
chester. For  the  sake  of  being  near  his  new 
patron,  in  1609  he  exchanged  North  Kilworth 
for  the  rectory  of  West  Tilbury,  in  Essex,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  presented  by  the 
bishop  to  the  living  of  Cuckstone,  in  Kent. 
He  now  resigned  his  fellowship  at  Oxford,  and 
settled  at  Cuckstone;  but,  finding  the  situation 
of  that  place  unfavourable  to  his  health,  he 
soon  afterwards  exchanged  it  for  Norton,  a 
benefice  of  less  value,  but  in  a better  air.  In 
the  year  161 1,  a vacancy  having  taken  place  in 
the  presidentship  of  St.  John’s-college,  in 
Oxford,  Dr.  Laud  proved  the  successful  can- 
didate for  that  post ; but  not  without  consi- 
derable opposition.  And  it  is  said,  that  Dr. 
Abbot,  lately  raised  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of 
Canterbury,  had  employed  his  interest  against 
him  with  the  king  ; which  would  have  proved 
fatal  to  his  election,  on  an  appeal  made  by  some 
of  his  competitors  to  his  majesty,  had  not  his 
immoveable  friend  bishop  Neile  persuaded  the 
king  to  confirm  it.  Upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  same  prelate,  he  was  soon  after- 
wards nominated  one  of  his  majesty’s  chap- 
lains. Having  thus  obtained  an  appointment  at 
court,  he  flattered  himself  with  hopes  of  great 
and  immediate  preferment;  but  his  expecta- 
tions were  for  some  time  disappointed,  owing, 
as  he  imagined,  to  the  influence  of  archbishop 


Abbot.  At  length,  after  three  years  fruitless 
waiting,  he  was  upon  the  point  of  retiring 
wholly  from  the  court  to  his  college;  when 
his  friend  bishop  Neile,  who  was  now  trans- 
lated to  the  see  of  Lincoln,  persuaded  him  to 
stay  one  year  longer.  And  in  the  mean  time, 
to  keep  up  his  spirits,  the  bishop  gave  him  a 
prebend  in  the  church  of  Lincoln,  in  1614  ; 
and  in  the  following  year,  the  archdeaconry  of 
Huntingdon.  In  1616,  the  king  presented 
Dr.  Laud  to  the  deanery  of  Gloucester  ; and 
at  the  same  time  required  him  to  reform,  and 
set  in  order  what  was  amiss  in  that  cathedral. 
He,  therefore,  hastened  to  Gloucester,  where 
he  found  the  church  in  great  decay,  and  many 
things,  in  his  opinion,  out  of  order ; particu- 
larly the  communion  table,  standing  almost  in 
the  middle  of  the  choir,  contrary  to  the  position 
of  it  in  other  cathedral  churches,  and  in  the 
king’s  chapel.  Laud,  considering  the  rectifi- 
cation of  this  indifferent  circumstance  to  be 
a matter  of  great  importance,  immediately 
called  a chapter  of  the  prebends ; and,  after 
laying  before  them  the  king’s  instructions,  ob- 
tained their  consent  for  the  speedy  repair  of  the 
church,  and  for  placing  the  communion  table 
at  the  east  end  of  the  choir,  against  the  wall. 
When  this  alteration  had  been  effected,  he  re- 
commended, that  the  members  of  that  church 
should  make  their  humble  reverence  to  God, 
not  only  at  their  first  entrance  into  the  choir, 
but  at  their  approaches  towards  the  holy  table. 
These  changes  gave  great  offence  to  many 
persons,  on  account  of  their  superstitious  ten- 
dency ; and  particularly  to  Dr.  Miles  Smith, 
bishop  of  Gloucester,  who  from  that  time 
never  entered  the  church  again  so  long  as  he 
lived.  In  1617,  Dr.  Laud  procured  some  royal 
directions  to  be  sent  to  Oxford,  for  the  better 
government  of  that  university  ; and,  above  all, 
with  a view  to  prevent  the  further  spreading  of 
puritanism.  In  the  same  year,  he  had  the 
honour  of  being  appointed  to  attend  the  king, 
in  a journey  to  Scotland  ; when  it  was  intended, 
among  other  things,  to  attempt  to  bring  the 
church  of  Scotland  to  an  uniformity  with  that 
of  England  : a favourite  scheme  of  Laud,  and 
other  divines.  But  “ the  Scots  were  Scots,” 
says  Heylin,  “ and  resolved  to  go  their  own 
way,  whatsoever  came  of  it.”  So  that  the 
king  gained  nothing  by  this  expensive  journey, 
but  the  neglect  of  his  commands,  and  a con- 
tempt of  his  authority. 

Upon  his  return  out  of  Scotland,  Dr.  Laud 
was  inducted  into  the  rectory  of  Ibstock,  in 
Leicestershire,  which  he  received  from  the 
bishop  of  Rochester,  in  exchange  for  Norton  ; 
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and  In  1620,  he  was  installed  into  a prebend  of 
Westminster.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  St.  David’s, 
though  the  king  was  at  first  averse  to  grant  him 
this  dignity,  but  was  prevailed  on  by  the  lord 
keeper  Williams,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
favourite  Buckingham,  to  whom  Laud  had  re- 
commended himself.  On  the  day  before  his 
consecration,  he  resigned  the  presidentship  of 
Sc.  John’s-college,  in  conformity  to  the  college 
statutes ; but  he  was  permitted  to  keep  his 
prebend  of  Westminster,  in  commendam ; and 
soon  afterwards  was  presented  by  the  king,  on 
the  same  ground,  to  the  rectory  of  Creeke,  in 
Northamptonshire.  About  this  time  the  king 
thought  proper  to  issue  directions  concerning 
preachers  and  preaching,  in  which  he  took 
upon  him  to  prohibit  the  introduction  into  the 
pulpit  of  the  doctrines  of  predestination,  elec- 
tion, irresistibility  of  divine  grace,  &c c.  or  of 
any  matter  relating  to  the  power,  prerogative, 
or  authority  of  sovereign  princes  ; and  other 
points.  These  directions  were  levelled  against 
the  puritans  ; and  as  bishop  Laud  was  thought 
to  have  been  concerned  in  forming  them,  he 
provoked  against  himself  an  increasing  host  of 
enemies  among  persons  of  that  description, 
In  the  year  1622,  he  held  a conference 
with  Fisher  the  Jesuit,  before  the  marquis 
of  Buckingham  and  his  mother,  in  order  to 
confirm  them  both  in  the  protestant  religion, 
with  respect  to  which  they  were  then  waver- 
ing ; an  account  of  which  was  afterwards 
printed.  From  this  time  a close  intimacy  sub- 
sisted between  Laud  and  Buckingham,  who 
naade  the  bishop  his  confessor  and  counsellor, 
and  when  he  went  with  prince  Charles  into 
Spain,  left  him  as  his  agent  at  court,  with 
whom  he  maintained  a frequent  correspond- 
ence. In  the  course  of  that  correspondence, 
Laud  gave  an  account  of  the  uneasiness  and 
murmuring  occasioned  in  England  by  that  un- 
advised journey ; and  reported  that,  among 
others,  the  lord  keeper  Williams  could  not 
conceal  his  discontent.  This  circumstance, 
to  which  that  prelate  attributed  his  subsequent 
disgrace,  occasioned  most  violent  quarrels,  and 
a settled  enmity  between  the  two  bishops ; 
Williams  accusing  Laud  of  the  deepest  ingra- 
titude on  that  account.  Our  prelate  also  cor- 
responded with  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
during  his  journey  into  France,  to  bring  about 
a marriage  between  the  princess  Henrietta 
Maria  and  king  Charles  I.  Supported  by  Buck- 
ingham’s favour,  to  whom  he  is  charged  with 
having  rendered, himself  too  subservient,  bishop 
Laud  had  now  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
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new  king  ; and  Roger  Coke  calls  him  vice- 
gerent to  Buckingham,  observing,  that  “ these 
two  stopped  up  both  the  king’s  ears  from  any 
other  doctrines  in  church  or  state,  but  what 
was  infused  by  them.”  As  an  evidence  of  his 
influence  with  his  majesty,  it  is  recorded  that, 
soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Laud 
was  ordered  to  furnish  him  with  a list  of  all 
the  eminent  divines  in  the  kingdom,  with  their 
principles  and  qualifications,  that  proper  per- 
sons might  be  selected  for  royal  chaplains,  and 
other  promotions;  in  which  list  the  persons 
whom  he  approved  were  marked  O for  ortho- 
dox, and  those  whom  he  disliked  P for  puritans. 
At  the  coronation  of  that  prince,  also,  in  1626, 
bishop  Laud  officiated  as  dean  of  Westminster, 
by  the  king’s  appointment,  in  the  room  of 
bishop  Williams,  who  was  then  in  disgrace ; 
and  was  accused,  but  without  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  support  the  charge,  of  having  altered 
the  coronation  oath  on  that  occasion.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  translated  from  St.  David’s 
to  the  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  was 
also  appointed  dean  of  the  chapel  royal.  In 
1627,  he  was  sworn  a member  of  the  privy- 
cotmcil;  and  in  1628,  translated  from  the  see 
of  St.  David’s  to  that  of  London. 

When  archbishop  Abbot  was  sequestered, 
bishop  Laud  was  nominated  one  of  the  com- 
missioners for  exercising  the  archiepiscopal 
jurisdict'on  ; and  by  his  advice  the  king  was 
now  almost  entirely  governed  in  the  disposal 
of  ecclesiastical  preferments.  In  the  third 
parliament  of  king  Charles,  he  was  voted  to  be 
one  of  the  favourers  of  the  Arminians ; and, 
accordingly,  his  .name  was  inserted  in  the  list 
of  those  who  were  suspected  to  hold  unsound 
opinions,  in  the  remonstrance  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  This  circumstance,  together  with 
his  zealous  support  of  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham’s administration,  which  was  exceedingly 
unpopular,  and  the  suspicion  that  he  was  the 
maker  of  the  king’s  speeches,  & c.  rendered 
him  so  very  obnoxious  to  the  people,  that  not 
only  great  clamours  were  raised  against  him, 
but  even  his  life  was  threatened.  Upon  the 
assassination  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  by 
Felton,  Laud  persuaded  himself  that  some  of 
the  members  of  parliament,  or  some  of  the 
puritans,  were  privy  to  the  murder ; and  he 
threatened  Felton,  at  the  council-board,  with  the 
rack,  to  induce  him  to  discover  his  accomplices. 
He  also  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  send  to  the 
judges  for  their  opinion,  “ whether,  by  law, 
Felton  might  not  be  racked?”  But  crown- 
law  was,  upon  this  occasion,  more  favourable 
to  the  subject,  than  crown  divinity ; for  the 
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judges  returned  their  opinions,  “ that  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  England,  Felton  could  not 
he  racked.”  Bishop  Laud  was  also  the  most 
active  and  leading  member  of  the  high-com- 
mission-court, the  arbitrary  and  severe  proceed- 
ings of  which  were  justly  odious  to  the  nation. 
Of  the  extreme  rigour  and  cruelty  which 
marked  their  proceedings,  the  case  of  Dr. 
Alexander  Leighton,  a learned  Scotch  divine, 
affords  a striking  instance.  He  had  published 
“ An  Appeal  to  the  Parliament ; or,  Zion’s 
Plea  against  Prelacy in  which  he  had 
spoken,'  not  only  with  freedom,  but  with  great 
asperity,  against  the  bishops  and  hierarchy. 
For  the  publication  of  this  treatise,  he  was 
brought  before  the  high-commission-court. 
That  he  was  the  author  of  the  book,  he  ac- 
knowledged; but  he  alleged  that  he  wrote  it 
with  no  ill  intention  : his  design,  he  said,  being 
only  to  lay  those  things  before  the  next  par- 
liament, for  their  consideration.  However,  the 
court  decreed  that,  for  this  offence,  “ the 
doctor  should  pay  a fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds, 
•and  be  degraded  from  his  ministry  ; that  he 
should  be  brought  to  the  pillory  at  West- 
minster, while  the  court  was  sitting,  and  be 
there  whipped ; after  which  he  should  be  set 
in  the  pillory  a convenient  time,  and  have  one 
of  his  ears  cut  off,  one  side  of  his  nose  slit,  and 
be  branded  in  the  face  with  S.S.  as  a sower  of 
sedition ; that  then  he  should  be  carried  back 
to  prison,  and  after  a few  days  be  pilloried  a 
second  time  in  Cheapside,  and  be  there  likewise 
whipped,  and  have  the  other  side  of  his  nose 
slit,  and  his  other  ear  cut  off;  and  then  be 
shut  up  in  the  prison  of  the  Fleet  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.”  No  sooner  had  this 
merciless  sentence  been  pronounced,  than 
bishop  Laud  pulled  off  his  cap,  and  gave  God 
thanks  for  it  ! And  this  sentence  was  executed 
with  a degree  of  cruelty  and  barbarity  that  is 
horrible  in  the  narration.  The  records  of  the 
inquisition  can  hardly  furnish  an  instance  of 
equal  severity.  This  transaction,  as  well  as 
many  others  in  which  Laud  was  concerned, 
sufficiently  evince  thejustice  of  lord  Clarendon’s 
observation  relating  to  this  prelate,  that  “ he 
intended  the  discipline  of  the  church  should  be 
felty  as  well  as  spoken  of.”  In  the  year  1630, 
bishop  Laud  was  elected  chancellor  of  the 
university  of  Oxford,  to  which  he  was  a great 
benefactor.  He  adorned  it  with  many  noble 
buildings  ; and  enriched  it  with  books  and 
MSS.  Of  the  latter  description,  he  gave  the  uni- 
versity, at  several  times,  thirteen  hundred  MSS. 
in  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldee,  Egyptian,  Ethio- 
pian, Armenian,  Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish, 
Ivussian,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Greek,  LatiD, 


Italian,  French,  Saxon,  English,  and  Irish  : an 
invaluable  collection,  procured  at  a prodigious 
expence. 

In  the  year  1631,  bishop  Laud  displayed 
great  zeal  and  activity  in  causing  St.  Paul’s 
cathedral,  which  was  in  a decayed  state,  to  be 
repaired  and  beautified,  in  a very  expensive  and 
magnificent  manner.  For  this  purpose,  a sub- 
scription and  contribution  was  appointed  all 
over  the  kingdom.  But  he  is  also  said,  that  he 
might  support  the  expence,  to  have  resorted  to 
many  oppressive  and  unjustifiable  methods  of 
raising  money,  by  exorbitant  fines  in  the  star- 
chamber  and  high-commission-courts,  com- 
positions with  recusants,  and  commutations  of 
penance;  so  that  it  became  a proverb,  that 
“ St.  Paul’s  was  repaired  with  the  sins  of  the 
people.”  Our  prelate  was  also  sufficiently 
attentive  to  the  external  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  the  church,  and  pressed  a strict  conformity 
to  them,  even  those  of  the  most  trifling  and  in- 
significant kind,  with  the  greatest  zeal  and 
ardour.  He  caused  the  churches  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom  to  be  adorned  with  pic- 
tures, images,  and  altar-pieces  ; and  procured 
orders  to  be  given  and  rigorously  insisted  on, 
that  the  communion  table  should  be  removed 
from  the  middle  of  the  area,  where  it  hitherto 
stood  in  most  churches,  except  in  cathedrals  ; 
and  it  was  now  to  be  placed  in  the  east  end, 
railed  in,  and  denominated  an  altar.  Kneeling 
at  the  altar,  and  the  using  of  copes,  a species  of 
embroidered  vestment,  in  administering  the 
sacrament,  was  also  enjoined.  And  the  vio- 
lence and  heat  with  which  these  alterations 
and  ceremonies  were,  enforced,  occasioned 
great  clamours  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  the  more  so,  as  they  were  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  so  many  steps  towards  the  intro- 
duction of  popery.  A remarkable  instance  of 
his  fondness  for  superstitious  ceremonies*  was 
displayed  in  the  manner  of  his  consecrating  St. 
Catherine  Creed  Church  ; the  account  of  which 
is  too  long  to  be  detailed  by  us,  but  may  be 
found  in  the  appendix  to  Dr.  Welwood’s 
Memoirs,  number  vii.,  and  in  the  second  vo- 
lume of  Neale’s  History  of  the  Puritans.  In 
1632,  Laud  made  a declaration  before  the  king 
at  Woodstock,  relative  to  the  marriage  of  the- 
clergy,  which  tended  to  strengthen  the  suspi- 
cions which  had  been  entertained  of  his  in- 
clination to  popish  doctrines.  He  declared  that 
in  the  disposal  of  all  ecclesiastical  preferments, 
he  should  give  the  preference  to  single  men 
before  those  who  were  married,  supposing 
their  abilities  to  be  otherwise  e,qual.  This 
exposed  him  to  much  censure  : to  put  a stop 
to  which,  he  himself  negociated  a marriage  be- 
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tween  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  a daughter  of 
his  friend  Francis  Windebank ; and  he  also 
performed  the  marriage  ceremony  himself  in 
his  own  chapel  at  London-house.  In  1633, 
our  prelate  attended  the  king  on  his  journey 
into  Scotland,  where  he  went  to  be  crowned 
in  that  kingdom  ; which  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  archbishop  Spotswood,  in  the  abbey- 
church  of  Holyrood-house.  While  at  Edin- 
burgh, he  preached  in  the  royal- chapel,  which 
scarcely  any  Englishman  had  ever  done  before 
in  the  king’s  presence  ; and  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  his  discourse,  as  lord  Clarendon  informs 
us,  was  to  enforce  the  benefits  of  conformity, 
and  the  reverend  ceremonies  of  the  church. 
Indeed  he  never  lost  sight  of  his  favourite  de- 
sign, to  bring  the  church  of  Scotland  into  an 
exact  conformity  with  the  church  of  England; 
but. he  had  the  mortification  to  find  in  the  issue, 
that  his  endeavours  for  this  purpose,  instead  of 
producing  success,  had  the  effect  of  uniting  , 
the  people  of  Scotland  against  his  plans,  as  one 
.man.  Before  he  left  Scotland,  he  was  sworn 
a privy  counsellor  for  that  kingdom. 

About  a week  after  the  king’s  return  from 
Scotland,  a vacancy  took  place  in  the  archiepis- 
copal  see  of  Canterbury,  by  the  death  of  arch- 
bishop Abbot.  The  king  did  not  lose  time  in 
appointing  his  successor,  but,  two  days  after- 
wards, when  bishop  Laud  cams  to  court,  his 
majesty  addressed  him  in  these  terms,  “My 
lord’s  grace  of  Canterbury,  you  are  very  wel- 
come and  gave  orders  the  same  day,  for  the 
dispatch  of  all  necessary  forms  for  the  transla- 
tion. On  the  same  day,  a person  came  to  him 
in  private,  and  seriously  made  him  an  offer  of 
a cardinal’s  hat,  avowing  that  he  was  fully  em- 
powered to  secure  to  him  that  dignity  ; and  the 
same  offer  was  afterwards  made  to  him  a second 
time  : but  he  declined  it,  his  answer  each  time 
being,  as  he  himself  says  in  his  diary,  “ that 
somewhat  dwelt  within  him,  which  would  not 
suffer  that,  till  Rome  were  other  than  it  is.” 
Mr.  Whitelock  assigns  this  reason  for  his  refu- 
sal ; that  he  was  “ as  high  already  as  England 
could  advance  him,  and  herwould  not  be  second 
to  any  in  another  kingdom.”  In  this  year  he 
was  elected  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Dublin.  In  1634,  he  commenced  his  metro- 
political  visitation,  in  which  an  exact  con- 
formity to  all  the  ecclesiastical  rites  and  cere- 
monies which  were  now  enjoined,  was  en- 
forced with  great  rigour.  Among  other  things, 
the  churchwardens  in  every  parish  were  en- 
joined to  remove  the  communion  from  the 
middle  to  the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  to  raise 
ihe  ground  on  which  to  place  it  altarwise,  and 


to  fence  it  in  with  decent  rails  ; and  those  who 
refused  to  do  so,  were  prosecuted  in  the  high- 
commission  or  staf-chamber  courts.  Fie  also 
summoned  before  him  the  ministers  and  elders 
of  the  Dutch  and  French  churches,  and,  with- 
out any  regard  to  their  charter  of  privileges, 
granted  by  king  Edward  VI.  and  confirmed 
twice  even  by  king  Charles  himself,  enjoined 
such  of  them  as  were  born  in  England,  to  re- 
pair for  divine  worship  to  the  several  parish 
churches  where  they  inhabited,  and  to  perform 
all  duties  and  payments  required  in  that  behalf; 
and  those  of  them,  ministers  or  others,  who 
were  aliens  born,  to  use  the  English  liturgy, 
translated  into  French  or  Dutch.  But  many, 
rather  than  comply,  chose  to  leave  the  king- 
dom, to  the  great  detriment  of  our  manufac- 
tures. About  this  time,  the  archbishop  caused 
several  clergymen  to  be  deprived  and  silenced, 
for  not  reading  the  king’s  declaration  for 
allowing  lawful  sports  on  Sundays,  after  divine 
service ; which  he  was  accused  of  having  re- 
vived, and  enlarged.  But  he  was  still  more 
severe  against  those  clergymen,  who,  from 
their  attachment  to  puritan  principles,  did 
either  preach  or  write  any  thing  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  established  hierarchy.  Some  of 
them  were  fined,  and  imprisoned,  and  even 
whipped,  and  kept  to  hard  labour.  In  1635, 
archbishop  Laud  was  nominated  one  of  the 
great  committee  of  trade  and  revenue ; and 
soon  afterwards  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  treasury.  Fie  was  also 
called  into  the  foreign  committee,  and  had  the 
sole  disposal  of  whatsoever  concerned  the 
church.  After  he  had  continued  a commis- 
sioner of  the  treasury  twelve  months,  and  ac- 
quainted himself  with  the  business  and  profits 
of  that  situation,  he  procured  the  lord  trea- 
surer’s staff  for  his  friend  Dr.  Juxon,  now 
bishop  of  London.  From  his  diary  it  appears, 
that  he  considered  this  appointment  as  a great 
advantage,  and  a subject  of  triumph  to  the 
church.  But  whatever  might  be  the  pleasure 
which  he  received  from  it,  others  beheld  it 
with  very  different  emotions.  Lord  Claren- 
don tells  us,  that  the  putting  the  treasurer’s  staff 
“ into  the  hands  of  the  bishop  of  London,  a 
man  so  unknown,  that  his  name  was  scarce 
heard  of  in  the  kingdom,  who  had  been,  but 
two  years  before,  but  a private  chaplain  to  the 
king,  and  the  president  of  a poor  college  in 
Oxford,  inflamed  more  men  than  were  angry 
before,  and  no  doubt  did  not  only  sharpen  the 
edge  of  envy  and  malice  against  the  archbishop 
(who  was  the  known  architect  of  this  new 
fabric),  but  most  unjustly  indisposed  many  to- 
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wards  the  church  itself;  which  they  looked 
upon  as  the  gulph  ready  to  swallow  all  the 
great  offices,  there  being  others  in  view,  of  that 
robe,  who  were  ambitious  enough  to  expect 
the  rest.” 

Among  the  many  severe  persecutions  in 
which  archbishop  Laud  was  concerned,  and 
which  were  carried  on  at  his  instigation,  those 
of  Prynne,  Bastwick,  and  Burton,  made  a great 
noise  all  over  the  nation.  Mr.  Prynne  was  a 
barrister  of  Lincoln’s-inn,  who,  in  1632,  pub- 
lished a piece  entitled,  “ Hystrio-mastyx  : the 
Player’s  Scourge  and  Actor’s  Tragedy which, 
as  it  was  written  against  plays,  masques, 
dancing,  and  other  entertainments  of  that 
kind,  gave  great  offence  to  the  court.  There 
being  a reference  in  the  table  of  contents  to 
this  effect,  “ Women  actors  notorious  whores,” 
Laud  showed  that  place  to  the  king,  and  in- 
formed their  majesties  that  Prynne  had  written 
this  book  against  the  queen  and  her  pastoral, 
in  which  she  had  herself  acted  a part.  But 
though  it  was  undeniable  that  the  book  was 
published  six  weeks  before  that  pastoral  was 
acted,  Mr.  Prynne  had  become  obnoxious  to 
Laud  and  other  prelates  by  some  books  of  his 
against  Arminianism,  and  against  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  bishops  ; and  it  was  determined  to 
improve  this  opportunity  to  ruin  him.  Accord- 
ingly, he  was  committed  prisoner  to  the  Tower 
of  London,  and  in  the  year  1633,  he  was  sen- 
tenced in  the  star-chamber,  to  pay  a fine  of 
five  thousand  pounds ; to  be  expelled  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  and  the  society  of  Lincoln’s- 
inn  ; to  be  degraded,  and  for  ever  disabled 
from  exercising  the  profession  of  the  law ; to 
stand  in  the  pillory  at  Westminster  and 
Cheapsidc,  and  to  lose  one  of  his  ears  in  each 
place  ; to  have  his  book  publicly  burnt  before 
his  face  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hang- 
man ; and  to  suffer  perpetual  imprisonment. 
This  sentence  was  executed  with  great  rigour, 
in  1634.  louring  his  confinement  he  wrote 
several  books;  and  in  one,  entitled  “News 
from  Jpswich,”  he  severely  reflected  on  arch- 
bishop Laud,  and  some  other  prelates.  For 
this  he  was  again  prosecuted  in  the  star- 
chamber,  in  1637,  and  sentenced  to  pay  an 
additional  fine  of  five  thousand  pounds  ; to  lose 
the  remainder  of  his  ears  in  the  pillory;  to  be 
branded  on  both  cheeks  with  the  letters  S.  L. 
for  a schismatical  libeller ; and  to  be  perpetu- 
ally imprisoned  in  Caernarvon  castle.  Soon 
afterwards  this  sentence  also  was  put  in  execu- 
tion. Dr.  Bastwick,  a physician,  was  cited 
before  the  high-commission  court,  for  writing 
a treatise,  entitled  “ Elenchus  Religionis  Pa- 


pisticre,”  &c.  with  an  appendix,  in  which  he 
severely  lashed  the  pope  and  popish  bishops, 
declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  intended 
nothing  against  such  bishops  as  acknowledged 
their  authority  from  kings  and  emperors.  The 
English  prelates,  however,  considered  it  to  be 
a covert  attack  on  themselves,  and  cited  the 
author  before  the  high-commission  court, 
where  he  was  fined  a thousand  pounds ; sen- 
tenced to  be  excommunicated;  debarred  the 
practice  of  physic  ; to  have  his  books  burnt ; 
to  pay  costs  of  suit ; and  to  continue  in  prison 
till  he  made  a recantation.  While  he  was 
in  confinement,  he  wrote  an  “ Apology”  for 
himself,  in  Latin,  addressed  to  the  bishops,  and 
another  book  called  “The  New  Litany,”  in 
which  he  reflected  greatly  upon  the  hierarchy, 
taxed  them  with  an  inclination  to  popery,  and 
exclaimed  against  the  severity  and  injustice  of 
the  proceedings  against  him  in  the  high-com- 
mission court.  For  these  writings  he  was 
brought  before  the  star-chamber,  in  1637,  and 
sentenced  to  pay  a fine  of  five  thousand  pounds; 
to  stand  in  the  pillory  in  the  Palace-yard,  West- 
minster, and  there  lose  his  ears;  and  to  suffer 
perpetual  imprisonment  in  a remote  part  of  the 
kingdom.  This  sentence  was  executed  with 
such  rigour,  that  even  his  wife  was  debarred 
from  all  access  to  him.  In  1636,  Mr.  Henry 
Burton,  rector  of  St.  Matthew’s  church,  Friday- 
street,  London,  having  preached  two  sermons 
on  the  fifth  of  November,  in  which  he  reflected 
upon  the  bishops,  and  pointed  out  several  inno- 
vations which  they  had  lately  introduced  into 
the  public  worship  ; he  was  cited  to  appear 
before  the  commissioners  for  ecclesiastical 
causes,  where  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  ex 
officio,  to  answer  to  certain  articles  presented  to 
him,  and  appealed  to  the  king.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  appeal,  however,  in  a special  high- 
commission  court  he  was  suspended,  during 
his  absence,  both  from  his  office  and  benefice. 
Upon  this,  he  thought  proper  to  conceal  him- 
self, in  his  own  house,  and  in  that  time  pub- 
lished his  sermons,  with  an  apology  to  justify 
his  appeal.  The  star-chamber  now  issued  a 
warrant  for  his  arrest,  which  was  put  in  force 
by  a serjeant  at  arms,  and  other  officers,  who 
broke  into  his  house,  searched  his  study,  and 
carried  him  to  prison  ; whence,  by  order  from 
the  privy-council,  he  was  committed  close  pri- 
soner to  the  Fleet.  During  his  confinement, 
he  wrote  an  epistle  to  his  majesty,  another  to 
the  judges,  and  “ A Letter  to  the  true-hearted 
Nobility,”  for  which,  as  well  as  his  sermons, 
he  was  proceeded  against  in  the  star-chamber, 
as  a libeller.  By  that  court  he  was  condemned 
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to  pay  a fine  of  five  thousand  pounds  ; to  be 
deprived  of  his  ecclesiastical  benelice,  degraded 
from  his  ministerial  function,  and  degrees  in 
the  university ; to  be  set  on  the  pillory,  and 
have  both  his  ears  cut  off  there ; and  to  be 
confined  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  Lan- 
caster castle,  without  permission  to  see  his 
wife,  or  any  other  person  except  his  keeper,  and 
denied  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  This 
sentence  was  executed  with  extreme  severity, 
and  even  with  circumstances  of  great  barbarity. 

These  prosecutions  were  cruel,  illegal,  and 
tyrannical ; and  such  barbarous  and  unjust 
treatment  of  men  of  the  three  liberal  profes- 
sions of  law,  physic,  and  divinity,  greatly  in- 
flamed the  minds  of  the  people  against  all  who 
were  concerned  in  these  proceedings,  particu- 
larly against  archbishop  Laud,  who  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  chief  author  of  all  their  suffer- 
ings. The  same  prelate  also  proved  the  per- 
secutor of  his  brother  prelate,  and  former  be- 
nefactor, Dr.  Williams,  bishop  of  Lincoln. 
Upon  his  being  deprived  of  his  office  of  lord 
keeper,  he  had  retired  to  his  diocese,  where  he 
spent  his  time  in  reading,  and  the  good  govern- 
ment of  his  charge,  and  became  exceedingly 
popular,  entertaining  the  clergy  at  his  table, 
and  discoursing  freely  about  affairs  of  church 
and  state.  He  spoke  with  some  smartness 
against  the  new  ceremonies  ; and  said  once  in 
conversation,  “ that  the  puritans  were  the 
king’s  best  subjects,  and  he  was  sure  would 
carry  all  at  last ; and  that  the  king  had  told 
him,  that  he  would  treat  them  more  mildly  for 
the  future.”  Laud,  being  informed  of  this 
expression,  caused  an  information  to  be  lodged 
against  him  in  the  star-chamber,  for  revealing 
the  king’s  secrets  ; but  the  charge  not  being 
well  supported,  a new  bill  was  exhibited  against 
him,  for  tampering  with  the  king’s  witnesses  : 
and  though  there  was  very  little  ground  for  the 
charge,  his  lordship  was  suspended  in  the 
high-commission  court  from  all  his  offices  and 
benefices  ; he  was  fined  ten  thousand  pounds 
to  the  king,  and  one  thousand  pounds  to  sir 
John  Mounson  ; and  condemned  to  imprison- 
ment in  the  Tower  during  the  king’s  pleasure. 
The  bishop  was  accordingly  sent  from  the  bar 
to  the  Tower ; all  his  rich  goods  and  chattels, 
to  an  immense  value,  were  plundered  and  sold 
to  pay  the  fine  ; his  library  seized,  and  all  his 
papers  and  letters  examined.  Among  these 
were  found  two  or  three  letters  written  to  him 
by  Mr.  Osbaldeston,  chief  master  of  West- 
minster-school,  containing  some  dark  .and  ob- 
scure expressions,  which  the  jealous  archbishop 
interpreted  against  himself  and  the  lord  trea- 


surer Weston.  Upon  the  ground  of  these 
letters,  a new  bill  was  exhibited  against  the 
bishop,  for  divulging  scandalous  libels  against 
the  king’s  privy-counsellors.  His  lordship  re- 
plied, that  he  did  not  remember  having  received 
the  letters,  and  was  sure  that  he  had  never  di- 
vulged them,  because  they  were  still  among  his 
private  papers ; but,  notwithstanding  all  that 
he  could  say,  he  was.  condemned  in  a fine  of 
eight  thousand  pounds;  five  thousand  to  the 
king,  and  three  thousand  to  the  archbishop  ; 
for  the  non-payment  of  which  he  was  kept 
close  prisoner  in  the  Tower  till  the  meeting  of 
the  long  parliament.  Upon  the  ground  of  the 
same  letters,  Mr.  Osbaldeston  was  charged 
with  plotting  with  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  to 
divulge  false  news,  and  to  breed  a difference 
between  the  lord  treasurer  Weston  and  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  long  ago  as  the 
year  1633.  And  though  the  council  for  the 
defendant  absolutely  denied  any  reference  to 
the  archbishop,  and  named  the  persons  meant  in 
the  letter,  yet  the  court  fined  him  five  thousand 
pounds  to  the  king,  and  five  thousand  pounds 
to  the  archbishop  ; and  condemned  him  to  be 
deprived  of  all  his  spiritual  dignities  and  pro- 
motions; to  be  imprisoned  during  the  king’s 
pleasure  ; and  to  stand  in  the  pillory  in  the 
dean’s-yard  before  his  own  school,  and  :o 
have  his  ears  nailed  to  it.  Mr.  Osbaldeston 
was  enabled  to  escape  to  a place  of  concealment, 
where  he  remained  undiscovered  till  the  meet- 
ing of  the  long  parliament ; however,  all  his 
goods  and  chattels  were  seized  and  confiscated. 
In  his  remarks  on  these  prosecutions,  particu- 
larly that  against  Dr.  Williams,  bishop  War- 
burton  says,  “ this  prosecution  must  needs 
give  every  one  a bad  idea  of  Laud’s  heart  and 
temper.  You  might  resolve  his  high  acts  of 
power  in  the  state  into  reverence  and  gratitude 
to  his  master  ; his  tyranny  in  the  church,  to 
his  zeal  and  love  of  what  he  called  religion  ; 
but  the  outrageous  prosecution  of  these  two 
men,  can  be  resolved  into  nothing  but  envy 
and  revenge : and  actions  like  these  they  were 
which  occasioned  all  that  bitter,  but  indeed 
just  exclamation  against  the  bishops,  in  the 
speeches  of  lord  Falkland  and  lord  Digby.” 
ArchbishopLaud  was  an  enemy  to  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  by  means  of  which  his  own  pro- 
ceedings and  character,  and  the  arbitrary  mea- 
sures of  the  court,  were  exposed  to  the  whole 
nation.  He,  therefore,  procured  a decree  to 
he  made  in  the  star-chamber,  in  1637,  which 
ordained,  that  the  number  of  printers  should 
be  limited  ; and  that  those  who  were  allowed, 
should  not  from  that  time  print  any  book  or 
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books  of  divinity,  law,  phvsic,  philosophy,  or 
poetry,  till  the  said  books  should  be  licensed, 
either  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  the 
bishop  of  London  for  the  time  being,  or  by 
their  appointment,  or  otherwise  by  the  chan- 
cellors or  vice-chancellors  of  the  universities ; 
upon  pain  of  the  printer’s  being  disabled  from 
following  his  profession,  and  prosecuted  in 
the  star-chamber,  or  high-commission  court. 
Every  merchant  also,  or  bookseller,  who  should 
import  any  books  from  abroad,  was  to  deliver 
a catalogue  of  them  to  the  archbishop  or 
bishop  of  London ; and  none  were  to  be  de- 
livered, or  exposed  to'  sale,  till  these  prelates, 
or  their  chaplains,  had  read  and  approved  them, 
See.  This  arbitrary  and  illegal  restraint  of  the 
press,  which  was  not  only  subversive  of  liberty, 
but  of  the  most  pernicious  tendency  with  re- 
spect to  the  progress  of  truth,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  science,  greatly  increased  the  number 
of  Laud’s  enemies  among  persons  of  all  parties. 
Wearied  out,  at  length,  by  his  oppressive  pro- 
ceedings, and  particularly  by  the  extreme  rigour 
with  which  a conformity  to  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  the  church  was  now  enforced,  great 
numbers,  both  of  clergy  and  laity,  quitted  the 
kingdom,  and  many  of  them  went  to  New 
England.  An  attempt,  however,  was  soon 
made,  to  prevent  their  thus  withdrawing  be- 
yond the  reach  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  by 
a royal  proclamation,  commanding  the  officers 
of  the  several  ports  to  suffer  none  to  pass  with- 
out licence  from  the  commissioners  of  the 
plantations,  and  a testimonial  from  their  mini- 
ster of  their  conformity  to  the  orders  and  disci- 
pline of  the  church.  The  officers  were  at  the 
same  time  expressly  enjoined,  to  suffer  no  cler- 
gyman to  transport  himself  without  a testi- 
monial from  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
bishop  of  London.  “ This,”  says  Mr.  Neale, 
“ was  a degree  of  severity  hardly  to  be  paral- 
lelled in  the  Christian  v/orld.  When  the  edict 
of  Nantz  was  revoked,  the  French  king  allowed 
his  protestant  subjects  a convenient  time  to 
dispose  of  their  effects,  and  depart  the  king- 
dom; but  our  protestant  archbishop  will  nei- 
ther let  the  puritans  live  peaceably  at  home, 
nor  take  sanctuary  in  foreign  countries ; a con- 
duct hardly  consistent  with  the  laws  of  huma- 
nity, much  less  with  the  character  of  a Chris- 
tian bishop  ; but  while  his  grace  were  running 
things  to  these  extremities,  the  people  took  a 
general  disgust,  and  almost  all  England  became 
puritans.”  The  measures  which  by  his  advice 
were  pursued  with  respect  to  Scotland,  like- 
wise, drew  down  on  him  the  hatred  of  that 
kingdom ; and  provoked  that  resistance  which 


led  to  the  renewal  of  the  solemn  league 
and  covenant  subscribed  by  king  James  and 
the  whole  nation  in  the  year  1590.  The  at- 
tempt, in  1637,  to  force  on  the  Scotch  the 
new  liturgy,  which  had  been  compiled  by  some 
of  the  Scotch  bishops,  but  revised,  corrected, 
and  altered  by  archbishop  Laud,  and  bishop 
Wren,  was  the  first  step  which  called  forth 
the  open  opposition  of  all  ranks.  To  the 
histories  of  the  time  we  refer  our  readers  for 
an  account  of  the  proceedings,  both  of  the 
government  and  of  the  Scotch  people,  till 
the  commencement  of  the  year  1639,  when 
the  king  published  his  resolution  to  go  in 
person  with  an  army  into  Scotland,  to  reduce 
the  covenanters  to  submission.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  nobility  were  summoned  to  attend 
his  majesty,  and  all  the  wheels  of  the  preroga- 
tive were  put  in  motion,  to  raise  men  and 
money.  Archbishop  Laud,  also,  wrote  a letter 
to  his  suffragans,  in  which  he  exhorted  them 
and  their  clergy  to  contribute  liberally  towards 
this  design,  and- he  wrote  to  his  commissary, 
sir  John  Lamb,  for  a contribution  in  the  civil 
court  of  Doctor’s-commons,  requiring  him  to 
send  the  names  of  such  as  refused  to  himself  at 
Lambeth. 

After  the  king  had  raised  a numerous  army, 
he  marched  at  its  head  to  the  borders  of  Scot- 
land: but  there  perceiving  that  the  Scots  had 
made  preparations  to  meet  him  in  the  field, 
and  that  his  protestant  nobility  and  soldiers 
were  not  hearty  in  his  cause,  he  found  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  coming  to  terms  of  pa- 
cification, and  of  dismissing  his  forces.  Ac- 
cording to  these  terms,  all  points  of  difference 
were  referred  to  a general  assembly,  to  be  held 
at  Edinburgh,  and  a parliament  which  was  to 
meet  soon  afterwards.  But  by  the  king’s  not 
ratifying  any  of  the  acts  of  these  bodies,  it  was 
soon  rendered  evident  that  he  had  yielded  to 
the  pacification  only  for  the  sake  of  gaining 
time,  and  that  the  English  court  were  deter- 
mined once  more  to  try  the  fortune  of  war. 
Laud  and  Strafford,  however,  who  were  the 
chief  advisers  of  this  resolution,  in  order  to 
raise  the  requifite  supplies,  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  try  the  temper  of  an  English  parlia- 
ment. Accordingly,  after  an  interval  of  twelve 
years,  a parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  at 
Westminster,  April  13,  1640;  and  when  the 
two  houses  were  formed,  his  majesty  ordered 
the  lord  keeper  Finch  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  undutiful  behaviour  of  the  Scots,  whom 
he  was  determined  to  reduce,  and  therefore 
expected  their  immediate  assistance,  after 
which  he  would  give  them  time  to  consider  of 
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any  just  grievances  to  be  redressed.  But  the 
commons,  instead  of  beginning  with  the  sup- 
ply, appointed  committees  for  religion  and 
grievances;  which  disobliged  the  king  so  much, 
that,  after  several  fruitless  attempts  to  begin 
with  the  subsidy  bill,  he  dissolved  them  in 
anger,  without  passing  a single  act,  and  when 
they  had  sat  only  about  three  weeks.  All  the  en- 
gines of  arbitrary  power  were  now  set  at  work 
to  raise  money  for  the  war,  as  loans,  benevo- 
lences, ship-money,  coat  and  cpnduct  money, 
knighthood,  monopolies,  and  other  springs  of 
the  prerogative,  some  of  which,  says  lord  Cla- 
rendon, were  ridiculous,  others  scandalous,  but 
all  very  grievous  to  the  subject;  and  those  who 
refused  payment  were  fined  and  imprisoned  by 
the  star-chamber,  or  council-table.  A great 
part  of  the  odium  of  these  oppressions  fell  on 
archbishop  Laud,  of  whom  the  populace  ex- 
pressed their  detestation  in  a very*  open  and 
public  manner.  On  the  9th  of  May,  1640,  a 
paper  was  posted  up  at  the  old  Exchange,  ani- 
mating the  apprentices  to  rise,  and  sack  the 
archbishop’s  palace  at  Lambeth,  on  the  Mon- 
day following;  and  on  that  night  it  was  beset 
by  above  five  hundred;  but  the  archbishop, 
having  had  notice  of  the  paper,  provided  for 
his  defence,  so  that  their  design  was  frustrated, 
after  they  had  broken  some  of  his  windows. 
Some  of  them,  however,  were  taken  into  cus- 
tody, of  whom  one  suffered  death  as  a traitor  ; 
but  this  severity  only  served  to  inflame  the 
mob  still  more  against  the  archbishop.  An- 
other circumstance  which  contributed  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  his  enemies,  and  to  fur- 
nish additional  matter  of  complaint  against 
him,  was  his  conduct  relative  to  the  convoca- 
tion, which  was  summoned  to  meet  at  the 
same  time  with  the  parliament  lately  dissolved. 
According  to  ancient  law  and  custom,  it  should 
have  broken  up  at  the  same  time ; but  one  of 
the  lower  house  having  acquainted  the  arch- 
bishop with  a precedent,  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  of  the  clergy’s  granting  a subsidy 
after  the  parliament  was  risen,  and  levying  it 
by  their  own  synodical  act  only,  it  was  con- 
cluded from  thence  that  the  convocation  might 
sit  independent  of  the  parliament.  The  zeal- 
ous archbishop,  relying  upon  this  single  pre- 
cedent, obtained  from  the  king  a commission 
to  continue  the  convocation  during  his  majes- 
ty’s pleasure;  and  it  sat  accordingly,  till  six 
subsidies  had  been  granted  to  his  majesty,  and, 
what  the  archbishop  had  near  at  heart,  a col- 
lection of  constitutions  and  canons  ecclesiasti- 
cal prepared,  which  was  approved  by  the  privy 
council.  When  these  canons  were  made  pub- 


lic, they  gave  great  offence  to  all  who  loved 
the  old  English  constitution,  not  only  of  the 
puritan  party,  but  of  such  as  were  regular  and 
conformable  churchmen.  And  in  consequence 
of  the  number  of  petitions  which  were  deliver- 
ed in  to  the  privy  council  against  them,  from 
numbers  of  the  clergy  and  others,  in  most 
counties  of  England,  the  king  found  it  expe- 
dient to  suspend  the  enforcing  of  them  till 
the  next  meeting  of  the  convocation.  In  the 
mean  time,  a secret  correspondence  had  taken 
place  between  the  English  and  Scotch  nobility, 
to  recover  the  liberties  of  both  kingdoms;  and, 
in  consequence  of  it,  the  Scots  were  encourag- 
ed to  march  a second  time  to  their  border, 
where  the  king  met  them  with  his  army.  The 
latter,  however,  showed  no  disposition  for  en- 
gaging  the  Scots,  who,  after  a small  skirmish, 
advanced  into  England,  and  took  possession  of 
the  three  northern  counties  of  Northumber- 
land, Cumberland,  and  Durham,  the  royal 
army  retreating  before  them  as  far  as  York. 
Here,  the  king,  finding  it  impossible  to  carry 
on  the  war,  was  obliged  to  appoint  commission- 
ers to  treat  with  the  Scots,  who  agreed  to  a 
cessation  of  arms  for  two  months,  upon  condi- 
tion of  their  receiving  a certain  sum  daily  for 
their  maintenance,  and  the  immediate  conven- 
ing of  a free  parliament  to  meet  at  London. 
The  calling  of  sucha  parliament  was  the  grand 
affair  which  had  been  concerted  with  the 
Scots,  and  which  was  necessary  to  save  the 
constitution  by  putting  an  end  to  the  oppres- 
sions of  civil  and  religious  tyranny. 

Upon  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament, 
the  canons  and  constitutions  of  the  late  con- 
vocation were  among  the  first  things  which 
came  before  the  House  of  Commons;  which 
passed  the  resolutions  declarative  of  their  con- 
taining in  them  “ many  matters  contrary  to  the 
king’s  prerogative,  to  the  fundamental  Jaws  and 
statutes  of  this  realm,  to  the  rights  of  parlia- 
ment, to  the  property  and  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  matters  tending  to  sedition,  and  of 
dangerous  consequence.”  Upon  the  same 
day  in  which  the  house  passed  these  resolutions, 
several  warm  speeches  were  made  against 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  the  chief 
author  of  them  ; and  a committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  enquire  more  particularly,  how 
far  his  grace  had  been  concerned  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convocation,  and  in  the  trea- 
sonable design  of  subverting  the  religion 
and  laws  of  his  country.  On  the  next  day, 
articles  against  the  archbishop,  presented 
by  the  Scotch  commissioners,  were  read  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  then  reported  to  the 
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House  of  Commons,  at  a conference  between 
the  two  houses.  When  the  report  of  these 
articles  was  made  to  the  commons,  the  resent- 
ment of  the  house  against  the  archbishop  im- 
mediately broke  out  into  a flame ; a*nd,  after 
many  severe  speeches  were  delivered  against 
his  late  conduct,  a motion  was  made  and  car- 
ried, that  he  had  been  guilty  of  high  treason. 
Upon  this  Denzil  Hollis,  son  of  the  earl  of 
Clare,  was  immediately  sent  up  to  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  to  impeach  him  in  the 
name  of  all  the  commons  of  England  ; to  in- 
form their  lordships  that  in  convenient  time 
they  would  bring  up  the  particulars  of  their 
charge  ; and  to  request  that,  in  the  mean  while, 
he  might  be  committed  to  safe  custody.  His 
grace  being  now  commanded  to  withdraw,  be- 
fore he  did  so,  said,  “ that  he  was  heartily 
sorry  for  the  offence  taken  against  him,  but 
humbly  desired  their  lordships  to  look  upon 
the  whole  course  of  his  life,  which  was  such, 
as  that  he  was  persuaded  not  one  man  in  the 
House  of  Commons  did  believe  in  his  heart 
that  he  was  a traitor.”  Here  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  earl  of  Essex,  who  observed, 
“ that  it  was  a high  reflection  upon  the  whole 
House  of  Commons,  to  suppose  that  they 
would  charge  him  with  a crime  which  they 
themselves  did  not  believe.”  After  this  his 
grace  withdrew,  but  was  soon  called  in  again 
to  the  bar,  where  he  was  delivered  to  the 
gentleman  usher  of  the  black"  rod,  to  be  kept  in 
safe  custody  till  the  House  of  Commons 
should  deliver  in  their  articles  of  impeachment. 
On  the  26th  of  February,  1640-1,  fourteen 
articles  were  brought  up  from  the  commons, 
by  sir  Henry  Vane  the  younger  •,  and  after  their 
delivery  it  was  declared,  that  the  commons  re- 
served to  themselves  the  liberty  of  presenting 
some  additional  articles,  by  which  they  in- 
tended to  make  their  charge  more  particular 
and  certain.  When  the  archbishop  had  heard 
these  articles  read,  he  observed  to  the  lords, 
that  although  there  was  a heavy  charge 
brought  against  him,  it  must  be  apparent  to 
their  lordships  that  it  consisted  of  generals, 
which  indeed  made  a great  noise,  but  afforded 
no  proof ; and  that  when  they  should  descend 
to  particulars,  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  his  in- 
nocence would  furnish  him  with  a sufficient 
answer  to  what  he  should  be  charged  with. 
He  was  then  voted  to  the  Tower,  whither  he 
was  carried  in  the  gentleman  usher’s  coach, 
and  it  was  intended  that  he  should  have  passed 
incognito  ; but  he  was  discovered  by  the  popu- 
lace, who  gathered  about  the  coach  in  great 
numbers,  loaded  him  with  the  most  bitter  re- 


proaches, and  insulting  him  with  their  huzzas, 
till  he  entered  the  JTower  gate.  Indeed,  such 
was  the  universal  hatred  of  allranks  and  orders 
to  this  prelate,  for  his  tyrannical  and  cruel 
usage  of  those  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands  in 
the  time  of  his  prosperity,  that  no  man’s  fall  in 
the  whole  kingdom  was  so  unlamented  as  his. 
Before  the  archbishop  was  confined,  he  had  the 
mortification  to  see  most  of  the  church  and 
state  prisoner's  released  by  the  parliament;  and 
soon  after  the  commitment,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ordered  him,  jointly  with  all  those  who 
had  passed  sentence  in  the  star-chamber  against 
Prynne,  Bastwick,  and  Burton,  to  make  satis- 
faction and  reparation  to  them  for  the  damages 
which  they  had  sustained  by  their  sentence  and 
imprisonment.  The  archbishop  was  also  fined 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  for  his  proceedings  in 
the  convocation  held  in  1640. 

In  June  1641,  archbishop  Laud  resigned  the 
chancellorship  of  the  university  of  Oxford  ; and 
in  October  following,  the  House  of  Lords  se- 
questered his  archiepiscqpal  jurisdiction,  order- 
ing it  to  be  administered  by  his  inferior  officers; 
and  also  enjoining,  that  he  should  dispose  of  no 
benefice  or  spiritual  promotion  which  might 
become  void  before  his  trial,  without  first  pre- 
senting to  the  hous?  the  name  of  such  person 
as  he  nominated  to  it,  to  be  approved  of  by  the 
house,  before  collation  or  institution.  In  Janu- 
ary 1641-2,  the  houses  of  parliament  ordered 
the  arms  which  he  had  at  Lambeth-palace,  and 
which  he  says,  cost  him  above  three  hundred 
pounds,  to  be  taken  away  by  the  sheriffs  of 
London ; and  before  the  conclusion  of  that 
year,  in  pursuance  of  a resolution  of  parliament, 
all  the  rents  and  profits  of  his  archbishopric 
were  sequestered  for  the  use  of  the  common- 
wealth. Afterwards  he  petitioned  the  house 
for  an  allowance  for  his  support,  but  could  not 
obtain  an  order  for  that  purpose  ; nor  could  he 
have  leave  to  send  for  a part  of  his  own  wood 
and  coals  at  Lambeth,  for  his  use  in  the  Tower. 
In  May  1643,  likewise,  his  goods  and  books  in 
Lambeth-house  were  seized,  and  the  goods 
sold  for  scarcely  a third  part  of  their  value. 
This  severe  retaliation  upon  him  of  the  treat- 
ment which  he  had  practised,  or  sanctioned, 
towards  many  worthy  characters,  was  certainly 
cruel,  and  indeed  unjust  and  indefensible  ; for 
he  had  not  yet  been  brought  to  any  trial,  nor 
legally  convicted  of  any  crime.  Soon  after 
this,  Mr.  Prynne,  by  a warrant  from  the  secret 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  came 
and  searched  the  archbishop’s  room  for  papers, 
and  even  examined  his  pockets  ; taking  away 
his  diary,  and  private  devotional  compositions, 
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as  well  as  twenty-one  bundles  of  papers  which 
he  had  prepared  for  his  defence.  Prynne  is 
said  to  have  promised  to  return  these  papers 
within  three  or  four  days,  but  never  to  have 
brought  back  quite  three  bundles  of  them. 
A few  days  after  this  all  the  temporalities 
of  the  archiepiscopal  see  were  sequestered 
to  the  parliament,  and  the  archbishop  was 
suspended  from  his  office  and  benefice, 
and  all  jurisdiction  whatsoever.  He  had 
now  been  a prisoner  in  the  Tower  nearly 
three  years,  without  once  petitioning  for  a 
trial,  or  putting  in  his  answer  to  the  articles 
preferred  against  him ; at  length,  in  October 
1643,  he  received  a copy  of  ten  additional  arti- 
cles, to  which  the  lords  ordered  him  to  deliver 
in  his  answer  in  three  weeks.  His  trial, 
which  was  put  off  from  time  to  time,  com- 
menced on  the  1 2th  of  March,  1643-4,  and 
lasted  twenty  days  ; and  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  some  of  the  charges  against  him 
were  very  indifferently  supported,  and  that 
much  of  the  evidence  was  trifling  and  insigni- 
ficant. It  sufficiently  appeared,  however,  from 
what  was  produced,  that  he  had  laboured  to 
extend  the  royal  prerogative  and  the  eccle- 
siastical power  to  a degree  that  was  utterly  in- 
consistent with  the  liberties  of  the  people;  that 
he  had  been  active  in  enforcing  the  illegal 
claim  of  ship-money;  that  he  had  committed 
persons  to  prison,  and  punished  them,  without 
law  ; and  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  many  ar- 
bitrary, illegal,  and  cruel  actions.  He  often 
pleaded,  indeed,  that  as  many  of  the  things 
attributed  to  him  were  the  acts  of  the  privy- 
council,  or  the  star-chamber  and  high-com- 
mission courts,  of  which  he  was  only  an  indi- 
vidual member,  it  was  unfair  to  endeavour  to  . 
make  him  responsible  for  what  was  the  pro- 
ceeding of  the  whole  board.  But,  were  such 
a plea  admissible,  it  would  be  impracticable  to 
bring  a wicked  minister  of  state  to  justice,  for 
any  proceedings  of  the  privy-council  in  which 
the  other  members  concurred,  however  arbi- 
trary, oppressive,  and  illegal.  And  it  may  be 
observed  here,  that  it  certainly  would  not  be 
thought  a proper  justification  of  criminals  of 
an  inferior  order,  in  any  court  of  justice,  if 
they  were  to  allege,  that  there  were  other 
persons  accomplices  with  them  in  the  crimes 
of  which  they  were  accused. 

Archbishop  Laud  defended  himself,  during 
the  whole  of  his  trial,  with  uncommon  elo- 
quence, spirit,  and  acuteness,  and  with  extraor- 
dinary presence  of  mind  ; and  the  account 
which  he  has  left  behind  him  of  what  he  said 
on  every  day’s  hearing,  displays  great  address 
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and  ability,  mixed  with  the  most  keen  and 
satirical  reflections  upon  bis  adversaries  His 
counsel,  who  deferred  what  they  had  to  say  on 
his  behalf  to  the  close  of  the  trial,  then  reduced 
the  several  articles  preferred  against  him  to 
three  general  charges,  to  which  they  made 
their  replies.  They  then  endeavoured  to  show 
that,  if  these  several  charges  were  admitted  to 
be  true,  they  did  not  amount  to  treason,  by  any 
established  law  of  the  kingdom.  This  justi- 
fication of  the  archbishop  by  his  counsel,  as  to 
the  matter  of  law,  has  been  generally  esteemed 
a good  one;  and  it  certainly  staggered  the 
House  of  Lords,  who  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  reply  of  the  managers  for  the  House  of 
Commons.  They  had  no  doubt  concerning 
the  truth  of  the  facts  of  which  the  prelate  was 
accused,  but,  “ whether  any  of  them  were 
treason  by  the  laws  of  the  land?”  This  the 
judges  very  much  questioned  ; and,  therefore, 
the  lords  deferred  giving  judgment,  till  the 
commons  thought  fit  to  take  another  method 
to  obtain  it.  Soon  after  this,  to  prevent  all 
further  delays,  the  House  of  Commons  order- 
ed a bill  of  attainder  to  be  brought  in;  which 
was  passed  on  the  16th  of  November,  and  im- 
mediately sent  up  to  the  lords.  There  its 
progress  was  slow ; but  at  length  it  passed, 
on  the  4th  of  January,  1644-5,  *n  a vei7  thin 
house.  To  stop  the  consequence- of  this  at- 
tainder, the  archbishop  produced  the  king’s 
pardon  under  the  great  seal ; but  it  was  over- 
ruled by  both  houses.  By  this  bill  of  attainder, 
the  archbishop  was  condemned  to  suffer  death, 
as  in  cases  of  high  treason  ; and  all  the  favour 
which  he  could  obtain  upon  his  petitioning 
was,  to  have  his  sentence  altered  from  hanging 
to  beheading.  He  met  his  death  with  great 
firmness,  on  a scaffold  erected  upon  Tower- 
hill,  on  the  10th  of  January,  being  then  in  the 
seventy-second  year  of  his  age. 

Archbishop  Laud  was  low  in  stature,  but 
well  and  strongly  made,  and  of  a ruddy  and 
cheerful  countenance.  His  temper  was  warm, 
passionate,  and  vindictive ; his  spirit  ambitious, 
active,  and  restless.  Hence  his  conduct  was 
often  rash  and  precipitate  ; for,  according  to 
Dr.  Heylin,  he  attempted  more  alterations  of 
the  church  in  one  year,  than  a prudent  man 
would  have  done  in  a great  many.  His  pane- 
gyrists have  bestowed  great  praise  on  his  piety; 
which,  however,  his  diary  shows  to  have  been 
mixed  with  an  abundant  portion  of  superstition. 
Speaking  of  his  learning  and  morals,  Hume 
observes,  that  “ he  was  virtuous,  if  severity  of 
manners  alone,  and  abstinence  from  pleasure, 
could  deserve  that  name.  He  was  learned,  if 
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polemical  knowledge  could  entitle  him  to  that 
praise.”  His  studies,  indeed,  appear  to  have 
been  chiefly  confined  to  the  canon  law,  and  the 
writings  of  the  fathers.  As  to  his  religious 
principles,  though  he  was  an  avowed  Protestant, 
according  to  the  constitution  of  the  church  of 
England,  yet,  as  the  historian  just  mentioned 
truly  says,  “ the  genius  of  his  religion  was, 
though  in  a less  degree,  the  same  with  that  of 
the  Romish.  The  same  profound  respect  was 
demanded  to  the  sacerdotal  character,  the  same 
submission  required  to  the  creeds  and  decrees 
of  synods  and  councils,  the  same  pomp  and 
ceremony  was  affected  in  worship,  and  the 
same  superstitious  regard  to  days,  postures, 
meats,  and  vestments.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  this  prelate  was,  every  where,  among  the 
puritans,  regarded  with  horror,  as  the  fore- 
runner of  antichrist.”  In  his  government  of 
the  church,  he  displayed  a total  want  of  cha- 
rity towards  those  who  had  made  the  least 
opposition  to  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies 
established  by  authority  ; and,  under  his  coun- 
tenance, the  star-chamber  wore  all  the  horrors, 
and  exercised  all  the  cruelties  of  an  inquisition. 
In  state  affairs,  his  counsels  were  high  and  arbi- 
trary, and  he  was  extremely  active  in  promot- 
ing those  despotic  measures  and  illegal  projects, 
which  ultimately  proved  the  ruin  of  the  king 
and  constitution.  We  have  already  spoken  of 
his  generosity  and  munificence  towards  the 
university  of  Oxford,  as  displayed  in  the  many 
noble  buildings  which  he  erected,  and  the  ex- 
pensive collection  of  books  and  MSS.  which  he 
presented  to  it.  We  ought  not  to  omit  add- 
ing, that  he  also  founded  an  Arabic  lecture  in 
this  university,  which  began  to  be  read  in  1 636. 
Oxford,  likewise,  owed  to  his  influence  a large 
charter,  to  confirm  its  ancient,  and  investing  it 
with  new  privileges.  He  obtained  the  advow- 
son  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  Reading,  for  St.  John’s 
college  ; and  he  procured  a charter  for  that 
town,  and  founded  a hospital  in  it,  which  he 
endowed  with  a revenue  of  two  hundred 
pounds  per  annum.  The  archbishop  published 
seven  single  sermons,  preached  on  public  occa- 
sions, which  after  his  death  were  reprinted  in 
an  octavo  volume,  in  1651.  He  also  printed,  in 
1573,  in  folio,  an  account  of  “the  Conference 
between  him  and  Fisher  the  Jesuit,”  which  has 
passed  through  several  editions,  and  has  been 
greatly  commended.  In  1695,  Mr.  Henry 
Wharton  published  his  “Diary,”  which  had 
before  been  imperfectly  published,  by  Prynne, 
together  with  the  history  of  his  troubles  and 
trial,  written  by  himself,  in  one  volume  folio. 
And  in  1700,  was  also  published,  in  folio, 
“ An  historical  Account  of  all  material  Trans- 


actions relating  to  the  University  of  Oxford, 
from  Archbishop  Laud’s  being  elected  Chan- 
cellor to  his  Resignation  of  that  Office,”  written 
by  himself.  About  eighteen  of  his  “Letters,” 
to  Gerard  John  Vossius,  were  printed  by  Colo- 
mesius,  in  his  collection  of  “ G.  I.  Vossii  et 
clar.  Vir.  ad  eum  Epist.”  Lond.  1690,  folio; 
and  some  others  may  be  seen  at  the  end  of  Dr. 
Parr’s  Life  of  Archbishop  Usher,  and  in  Dr. 
Twell’s  Life  of  Dr.  Pococke,  prefixed  to  that 
author’s  theological  works.  Heylin's  Cyprianus 
Anglicus.  Biog.  Brit.  Brit.  Biog.  Neals 
Hist.  Purit.vol.  II.  passim,  and  vol.  III.  chap.  5. 
T( mimin' s edition. — M. 

LAUDON,  Gideon  Ernest,  baron  von 
Laudon,  field-marshal  in  the  imperial  army, 
and  grand  cross  of  the  military  order  of  The- 
resa, was  descended  from  a respectable  family, 
said  to  have  come  originally  from  the  county 
of  Air,  in  Scotland,  a branch  of  which  settled 
in  Livonia,  and  there  purchased  an  estate  at 
Totzen,  where  the  subject  of  this  article  was 
born,  in  1716.  At  an  early  period  he- con- 
ceived a strong  inclination  for  a military  life  ; 
and  after  being  instructed  under  proper  masters 
in  history,  geography,  and  the  mathematics,  he 
applied  to  the  study  of  tactics  both  ancient  and 
modern.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  into 
the  Russian  army  as  a cadet,  and  in  1733  was 
at  the  taking  of  Dantzic,  in  which  the  king  of 
Poland,  Stanislaus  Lesczinsky,  had  sought  re- 
fuge in  consequence  of  the  disturbances  which 
then  prevailed  in  that  country.  He  afterwards 
accompanied  the  troops  sent  to  subdue  the  re- 
bellious Tartars,  and  from  173610  1739  served 
three  campaigns  under  count  Munich  against 
the  Turks.  He  was  present  at  the  taking  of 
Azof,  Oczakow  and  Chozim  ; and,  having  gone 
through  all  the  inferior  gradations,  was  pro- 
moted, on  account  of  his  good  behaviour,  to 
the  rank  of  first  lieutenant.  On  the  restora- 
tion of  peace,  he  staid  some  time  at  Peters- 
burg!), with  a view  of  obtaining  redress  for 
certain  grievances  which  he  had  suffered.,  and 
to  solicit  further  promotion.  Having  here  form- 
ed an  acquaintance  with  the  secretary  of  count 
von  Lowenwolde,  he  was  advised  by  him,  as  he 
had  lost  all  hopes  in  Russia,  to  enter  into  the 
Austrian  service  ; and  being  furnished  with 
letters  of  recommendation  to  general  Lowen- 
wolde, the  count’s  brother,  at  Vienna,  he  set 
out  for  that  capital.  On  his  passage  through 
Berlin,  some  officers  who  had  served  with  him, 
in  Turkey,  prevailed  on  him  to  solicit  employ- 
ment from  Frederic  the  Great;  but  as  his 
application  for  this  purpose  did  not  succeed,  he 
continued  his  journey  to  Vienna,  and  was 
appointed  by  the  empress  queen  to  a command 
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in  the  corps  of  Pandours,  then  raised  by  baron 
vonTrenk,  and  with  them  proceeded  to  Bavaria. 
While  he  belonged  to  this  corps  he  was  severe- 
ly wounded  : the  advanced  post  at  which  he 
commanded  being  surprised  in  the  night  time 
by  the  French,  a musket  ball  struck  him  above 
the  right  breast,  passed  through  his  body,  and 
came  out  at  his  shoulder,  forcing  into  the 
wound  one  of  the  metal  buttons  of  his  Hun- 
garian uniform.  He  immediately  fell  ; was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  French,  and  carried  to  a 
neighbouring  village,  where  he  underwent  a tedi- 
ous and  painful  cure  ; but  soon  after,  the  Pan- 
dours attacked  the  village,  discovered  their 
commander,  and  conveyed  him  back  in  triumph. 
In  the  year  1744,  Frederic  II.  having  made  an 
unexpected  incursion  into  Bohemia,  prince 
Charles  of  Lorraine  was  dispatched  to  oppose 
him  ; but  in  the  year  following  he  lost  the 
battles  of  Streigau  and  Soor,  in  which  the  corps 
commanded  by  Laudon  was  engaged.  Laudon 
and  Trenk  had  long  been  at  variance*,  and 
their  quarrel  proceeded  so  far  after  the  latter 
battle,  that  he  threw  up  his  commission,  and 
went  to  Vienna  to  wait  for  better  times,  and  a 
new  appointment.  He  now  entertained  some 
thoughts  of  quitting  Austria,  but  his  friends 
advised  him  to  remain  ; and  they  at  length 
procured  for  him  a majority  in  a frontier  regi- 
ment in  Croatia.  Here  he  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  a Croatian  officer,  and  employed  his 
leisure  time  in  renewing  his  study  of  the  mili- 
tary art,  and  in  preparing  himself  for  the 
active  situation  in  which  he  was  afterwards 
placed  during  the  war  of  seven  years.  In 
1754,  the  imperial  court  having  imposed  a new 
tax  on  the  Croats,  a violent  commotion  was  . 
excited  among  them  ; they  left  their  villages, 
assembled  in  large  bodies,  and  began  to,  exer- 
cise their  vengeance  against  their  rulers  by 
various  acts  of  violence.  Laudon  received  or- 
ders to  reduce  these  insurgents  to  obedience; 
and,  by  his  judicious  conduct  on  this  occasion, 
he  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  tran- 
quillity restored.  On  the  commencement  of 
the  seven  years  war,  in  175 6,  two  armies  were 
formed  in  Austria,  under  general  Brown  and 
Picolomini ; and  Laudon,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  chancellor  Kaunitz,  was  appointed 
by  the  empress  to  the  command  of  a body  of 
Croats,  who  were  sent  to  reinforce  the  army 
of  the  former.  Soon  after  he  had  joined  it,  he 
attacked  the  town  of  Tetschen  with  five  hun- 
dred Croats;  cut  to  pieces  the  greater  part  of 
two  squadrons  of  Prussian  hussars,  and  carried 
off  a number  of  horses.  While  in  winter 
quarters  on  the  frontiers  of  Lusatia  he  did  not 


remain  inactive,  but  continually  harrassed  the 
enemy  by  sudden  incursions ; and  as  he  was 
always  the  foremost  in  every  danger,  he  thus 
gained  the  confidence  of  his  soldiers,  and 
secured  the  esteem  and  approbation  of  his 
superiors.  In  the  month  of  February,  1757, 
he  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  attack  at  Hirschfeld,  and  on  that 
account  was  promoted',  in  March  following,  to 
be  colonel.  The  Prussians  having  now  entered 
Bohemia,  Laudon  again  placed  himself  under 
the  command  of  Brown,  and  was  with  the 
grand  Austrian  army  at  the  bloody  battle  of 
Prague,  fought  on  the  6th  of  May,  in  which 
the  left  wing  of  the  Austrians,  commanded  by 
Laudon,  was  beaten,  and  obliged  to  take 
shelter  in  the  city.  His  Prussian  majesty  laid 
close  siege  to  the  place,  and  commenced  a 
violent  bombardment;  the  besieged  made  seve- 
ral successful  sallies,  some  of  them  under  the 
direction  of  Laudon,  but  without  producing 
much  effect.  Count  Daun,  however,  having 
defeated  Frederic,  at  Kollin,  the  siege  was 
raised  ; and  Laudon,  by  the  skill  with  which  he 
harassed  the  Prussians  during  their  retreat, 
caused  it  to  be  attended  with  a considerable 
loss.  He  then  pursued  general  Keith,  made 
an  incursion  into  Saxony,  and  soon  afterwards 
joined  the  French  army,  and  that  of  the  em- 
pire, with  a corps  of  four  thousand  men.  The 
combined  army,  however,  being  totally  dis- 
persed by  the  battle  of  Rosbach,  Laudon,  with 
his  corps,  retired  to  the  mountains,  near  the 
frontiers  of  Bohemia,  and  at  last  took  up  his 
winter  quarters  at  Komathau,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  not  present  at  the  battle  of 
Leuthen,  on  the~-fifth  of  December,  the  most 
unfortunate  to  the  Austrians  of  all  those  fought 
in  the  course  of  the  war.  Count  Daun,  who 
had  now  obtained  the  chief  command,  ordered 
Laudon  to  join  him  in  the  spring  of  1758,  in 
order  that  he  might  attempt  to  throw  a supply 
of  provisions  into  Schweidnitz  ; but  before  any 
relief  could  be  given  to  it,  the  place  had  sur- 
rendered. About  this  time  field- marshal 
Keith  had  invested  Olmutz,  and  as  his  army  was 
in- want  of  provisions  and  stores,  his  Prussian 
majesty  sent  a convoy  of  nearly  four  thousand 
waggons  to  carry  supplies  of  every  kind  to  the 
besiegers.  Laudon  received  orders  from  Daun 
to  intercept  this  convoy  ; and  he  concerted  his 
plan  with  so  much  ability,  and  carried  it  so 
effectually  into  execution,  that  no  more  than 
two  hundred  waggons  arrived  at  the  camp 
before  Olmutz.  On  account  of  this  service, 
the  empress  queen  appointed  him  three  days 
pfter  to  be  a lieutenant  field-marshal.  The 
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Prussians,  who  by  this  loss  were  unable  to 
continue  the  siege,  abandoned  Olmutz,  but  not 
without  great  difficulties,  being  closely  pursued 
by  Laudon,  who  harassed  them  in  their  retreat. 
Frederic  was  so  incensed  at  this  disappoint- 
ment, that  he  resolved  to  overpower  the  Au- 
strian general  by  numbers,  giving  orders  to 
Fouquet  to  attack  him  on  one  side  while  he 
hemmed  him  in  on  the  other,  conceiving  that 
he  should  thus  be  able  to  enclose  him  between 
two  fires,  and  to  annihilate  his  troops  entirely  ; 
but  Laudon,  -with  his  usual  coolness  and  judg- 
ment, concerted  his  measures  so  well,  as  to 
render  this  plan  abortive.  The  victory  obtain- 
ed afterwards  by  the  Austrians  at  Hochkirch, 
though  generally  ascribed  to  Daun,  was  the 
result  of  Laudon’s  abilities,  as  Daun  only  car- 
ried into  execution  the  plans  which  he  had 
formed.  He  also  pursued  the  Prussians  after 
their  defeat,  and  the  king  acknowledged  that 
his  retreat  was  by  these  means  rendered  one 
continued  battle.  When  the  army  retired  into 
winter  quarters,  the  empress  invited  him  to 
Vienna,  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  a baron 
of  the  empire,  and  conferred  on  him  the  grand 
cross  of  the  order  of  Theresa.  In  the  new 
campaign  of  175 9,  Laudon  had  an  opportunity 
of  gathering  fresh  laurels  atKunnersdorf,  where 
he  came  to  the  relief  of  the  Russians,  already 
defeated  by  the  Prussians ; and  though  the 
latter  did  every  thing  that  could  be  expected 
from  bravery  and  discipline  to  preserve  the  ad- 
vantage they  had  won,  he  obtained  over  them 
a complete  victory.  This  success  he  followed 
up  by  a close  pursuit  of  the  enemy ; and 
Templehof,  one  of  their  own  officers,  acknow- 
ledged that  he  never  saw  the  Prussian  army  in 
so  wretched  a condition.  On  the  evening 
after  the  battle,  the  king,  when  he  collected 
the  remains  of  his  troops,  found  that  they 
amounted  scarcely  to  five  thousand  men.  In 
the  month  of  October,  Laudon  left  the  Rus- 
sian army  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  in  conse- 
quence of  a misunderstanding  between  him 
and  field-marshal  Soltikof,  and  repaired  to 
Silesia,  after  encountering  great  difficulties 
from  the  unfavourableness  of  the  season,  and 
the  impediments  thrown  in  his  way  by  generals 
Fouquet  and  Schmettau,  who  harassed  him  on 
his  march.  After  a short  visit  to  Vienna,  he 
returned  to  Prague,  and  in  1760  obtained  the 
command  of  3600  men,  who  had  wintered  in 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  the  Austrian  states,  and 
who  were  destined  to  act  in  Prussian  Silesia. 
On  the  23d  of  June  he  attacked  the  Prussian 
general  Fouquet,  and,  after  a contest  which  did 
great  honour  to  both  parties,  completely  de- 


feated him.  Fouquet,  who  was  wounded  in 
three  places,  and  had  a horse  shot  under  him, 
was  taken  prisoner  : the  rest  of  the  prisoners 
amounted  to  about  8300,  including  two  other 
generals  and  246  officers.  The  whole  of  the 
Prussian  camp  fell  at  the  same  time  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors.  The  loss  of  the  Austri- 
ans was  about  3C00.  The  king  of  Prussia  was 
much  affected  by  this  defeat,  which  he  con- 
sidered as  a great  misfortune;  but  he  enter- 
tained no  resentment  against  Fouquet,  whom 
he  compared  to  Leonidas,  king  of  Spartt.  A 
month  after,  Laudon  made  himself  master  of 
Glatz,  with  a very  small  loss.  He  then  invest- 
ed Breslaw,  and  summoned  it  to  surrender;  but 
as  the  army  of  prince  Henry  was  posted  in  the 
neighbourhood,  he  was  not  able  to  besiege  it  in 
form,  and  therefore  abandoned  his  design.  In 
the  mean  while  the  camp  of  his  Prussian  majes- 
ty was  at  Leignitz,  opposite  to  that  of  the 
Austrians;  and  as  Daun  found  himself  superior 
in  numbers,  he  resolved  to  attack  them  on  the 
15th  of  August,  supported  by  Lascy,  while 
Laudon  was  to  occupy  the  heights  of  Pappen- 
dorf,  in  order  to  cut  off  their  retreat.  But 
Frederic  having  been  privately  informed  of  this 
design,  made  a movement  to  join  his  brother 
Plenry  ; and  Laudon,  after  a night  march,  was 
much  astonished  to  find  him  encamped  on 
these  very  heights,  with  his  whole  army. 
Laudon  was  now  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
encountering  this  formidable  corps  with  his 
small  body  of  reserve;  and  though  exposed  to  a 
most  galling  fire  from  the  Prussians,  he  re- 
treated in  good  order.  This  affair,  which 
was  ended  by  five  in  the  morning,  cost  the 
Austrians  6000  men,  killed  and  prisoners,  with 
a great  number  of  cannon.  The  same  year 
Laudon  was  unsuccessful  in  an  attack  on  the 
fortress  of  Kosel,  which  had  been  rendered 
inaccessible  by  the  overflowing  of  the  circum- 
jacent marshes.  Next  winter  he  repaired  to 
Vienna,  where  he  employed  his  leisure  time  in 
concerting  the  plan  of  his  future  operations. 
In  the  spring,  Daun  obtained  the  command  of 
the  grand  army  in  Saxony,  and  Laudon  was 
entrusted  with  that  in  Silesia,  amounting  to 
60, coo  men ; but  in  such  a manner  as  to  be 
totally  independent  of  Daun,  whose  conduct  in 
regard  to  the  affair  of  Pappendorff  had  excited 
some  suspicion.  On  the  commencement  of 
the  campaign  in  1761,  Laudon  was  joined  by 
the  Russian  general,  Butterlin,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Schweidnitz,  where  the  Prussians 
also  were  encamped  ; and  so  strongly  was 
Frederic  impressed  with  the  idea  of  a sudden 
attack  from  the  combined  army,  that  he  every 
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evening  caused  the  tents  of  his  camp  to  be  re- 
moved, and  to  be  pitched  under  the  cannon  of 
the  fortress.  But.erlin,  however,  parted  from 
Laudon,  under  the  pretence  of  a scarcity  of 
provisions,  leaving  behind  him  no  more  than 
20,000  Russians,  under  general  Czernischew. 

A fortnight  alter, Frederic  marched  to  Bohemia, 
and  Laudon  now  determined  to  make  an  at- 
tempt on  Schweidnitz.  The  night  appointed 
for  the  execution  of  this  plan  was  the  30th  of 
September.  Every  preparation  being  made, 
Laudon  harangued  his  soldiers  ; forbade  them 
in  the  strictest  manner  to  plunder  the  town, 
and  promised  in  case  of  their  obedience  to  dis- 
tribute among  them  the  sum  of  100,000  rix 
dollars.  The  Walloon  guards  all  exclaimed, 
**  No,  general  ! lead  us  on  to  glory,  we  do  not 
want  money  !”  About  two  in  the  morning 
the  first  assault  was  made ; and  about  six, 
Laudon  found  himself  in  possession  of  the 
whole  fortress.  Though  this  achievement 
had  been  undertaken  without  the  order  of  the 
Aulic  Council  of  war,  the  empress  congratu- 
lated the  victor  in  a letter  written  by  her  own 
hand,  and  sent  him  her  picture  set  round  with 
diamonds.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace,  in  the 
year  1763,  Laudon  returned  to  his  estates  in 
Bohemia,  and  soon  after  went  to  Carlsbad, 
where  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the 
celebrated  Gellert,  who  had  then  attained  to 
the  summit  of  his  literary  fame.  In  17 66, 
the  empress  appointed  him  a member  of  the 
Aulic  Council  of  war  ; the  year  following  he 
was  elected  a member  of  the  equestrian  order 
of  the  empire,  and  fn  1769  he  was  made  com- 
mander-in-chief in  Moravia,  and  commandant 
of  Brunn ; but  the  last  offices  he  soon  after- 
wards resigned.  In  1770,  when  Frederic  the 
Great  paid  a visit  to  the  emperor  Joseph  at 
Neustadt,  in  Moravia,  the  principal  military 
officers  were  invited  to  dine  with  the  two 
monarchs.  As  the  company  were  about  to 
place  themselves  at  table,  his  Prussian  majesty 
casting  his  eye  towards  Laudon,  who  was  one 
of  the  number,  said  to  him,  “ General  Laudon, 
come  and  sit  by  me : I would  rather  have  you 
on  my  side  than  opposite  to  me.”  In  the  suc- 
cession war  of  Bavaria,  in  1778,  he  was  pro- 
moted by  the  emperor  to  be  field-marshal,  and 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  Austrian 
army  on  the  Saxon  frontiers,  which  amounted 
to  50,000  men.  This  war,  as  is  well  known, 
afforded  no  room  for  the  display  of  great 
talents  ; but  the  plans  which  Laudon  formed 
to  counteract  the  designs  of  the  enemy  were 
worthy  of  the  reputation  he  had  acquired.  Ge- 
nerals Lloyd  and  Schmettau  assert,  that  Fre- 


deric in  this  campaign  was  guilty  of  great 
errors,  which  Schmettau  says  would  have  oc- 
casioned to  him  a greater  loss  had  Laudon 
been  invested  with  a less  limited  power.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  the  em- 
peror, accompanied  by  Laudon  and  some  other 
generals,  ascended  a mountain,  in  order  to 
make  a geometrical  survey  of  the  surrounding 
district.  Before  they  returned,  the  emperor, 
addressing  himself  to  Laudon,  said:  “Little 
does  the  world  think  that  an  emperor  and  his 
generals  are  now  in  this  solitary  spot,  sur- 
rounded by  wild  mountains.  To  preserve 
the  remembrance  of  our  having  been  here, 
let  us  cut  out  our  names  on  the  trees.”  When 
it  came  to  Laudon’s  turn,  the  emperor  said: 

“ Your  name  alone  is  sufficient;  for  us  it  was 
necessary  that  we  should  add  our  titles.” 
After  the  peace  of  Teschen,  Laudon  again  re- 
tired to  his  estates  at  Hadersdorf,  where  he 
lived  some  time  in  the  bosom  of  domestic  feli- 
city : but  on  the- breaking  out  of  the  Turkish 
war,  in  1788,  he  once  more  took  the  field; 
and  having  made  himself  master  of  Dubitza  on 
the  26th  of  August,  closed  the  campaign  with 
the  taking  of  Novi.  In  the  year  1789,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  bad  state  of  his  health,  he  re- 
signed the  command  of  the  grand  army  to 
general  Haddick,  assumed  that  of  the  Croatian 
army,  and,  accompanied  by  Rouvroi,  the  cele- 
brated engineer,  laid  siege  to  Berbir  : but  on 
the  9th  of  July,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that 
the  whole  garrison  had  deserted  the  place,  and 
that  an  old  Wallachian,  who  was  to  have  set 
fire  to  the  powder-magazine,  was  the  only 
person  remaining  in  it.  Haddick  falling  sick, 
Laudon  was  again  appointed  to  the  grand  army, 
and  he  now  resolved  to  reduce  Belgrade,  an 
important  place,  rendered  famous  by  the  laurels 
gained  under  its  walls  by  Corvinus  Huniades 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  and  prince  Eugene. 
The  archduke  Francis  was  to  be  present  at  the 
siege,  and  the  emperor,  in  a letter  to  Laudon, 
said  that  “ his  nephew  could  not  be  in  a better 
school  than  under  his  Gideon.”  The  attack 
commenced  on  the  15th  of  September,  and  on 
the  30th  it  was  determined  that  the  place  should 
be  carried  by  storm.  The  assault  began  about 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  at  one  the  outworks 
were  in  the  possession  of  the  besiegers.  The 
fortress  still  refused  to  capitulate ; but  after  a 
most  dreadful  bombardment,  such  as  the  oldest 
officer  in  the  army  had  scarcely  ever  witnessed, 
and  by  which  most  of  the  enemy’s  cannon 
were  silenced,  on  the  9th  of  October  the 
place  surrendered  : and  it  might  now  almost 
have  been  said,  that  Laudon  had  fulfilled  the 
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prediction  of  Frederic  IT.,  who  told  the  emperor, 
that,  with  the  help  of  Laudon,  he  would  one 
day  be  2ble  to  shake  the  seven  towers  to  their 
foundation.  In  consequence  of  this  achieve- 
ment he  was  appointed  generalissimo  of  the 
whole  Austrian  army,  an  office  which  had 
* been  conferred  on  no  person  since  the  time  of 
prince  Eugene,  and  which  gave  him  unlimited 
controul  over  all  the  Austrian  generals,  and 
even  over  the  Aulic  Council  of  war.  In  the 
beginning  of  December  he  presided  in  Bel- 
grade, at  a chapter  of  the  Theresian  order  ; in 
which  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  appointing  his 
nephew,  general  Kleebeck,  who  had  served 
with  him  during  the  whole  Turkish  war,  to  be 
commandant,  and  twenty- five  officers  to  be 
knights.  He  now  returned  to  Vienna,  his 
train  having  the  appearance  of  a triumph,  and 
was  received  with  every  mark  of  distinction 
that  his  sovereign  and  the  people  by  whom  he 
was  idolised  could  bestow.  After  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Joseph  he  was  confirmed  in  all 
his  appointments  by  his  successor  Leopold, 
who  continued  the  war ; and  as  there  was 
some  appearance  that  Austria  would  be  in- 
volved in  some  hostilities  with  Prussia  also,  he 
set  out  for  the  army  in  Moravia,  to  inspect  the 
different  cordons.  Soon  after,  he  v/as  attacked 
by  a fever,  of  which  he  recovered;  but  having 
imprudently  rode -out  on  horseback  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  his  physician,  he  was  seized  with  a 
suppression  of  urine,  which  deprived  him  of  life, 
at  Neutitschen,  in  the  month  of  June  following. 

Laudon  was  of  a middle  size,  and  ex- 
ceedingly thin.  He  had  reddish  hair,  and 
strong  eyebrows,  which,  when  his  mind  was 
intent  on  any  serious  occupation,  projected 
from  his  face.  He  was  simple  in  his  dress, 
as  well  as  in  his  manners.  His  tempera- 
ment was  of  the  melancholy  cast,  and  he  w’as 
fond  of  solitude  ; but  when  roused  into  action, 
he  displayed  invincible  fire  and  impetuosity:  so 
that  it  appeared  as  if  he  had  been  animated  by 
. two  different  souls  ; for  Laudon  at  his  country 
seat,  and  Laudon  at  the  head  of  the  army,  were 
two  very  different  beings.  He  had  always  a 
serious,  reserved,  and  thoughtful  look,  which 
v/as  seldom  enlivened  by  a smile.  He  spoke 
little,  and  slowly.  He  never  indulged  in  long 
sleep,  was  exceedingly  moderate  in  the  use 
of  wine,  and  had  a strong  aversion  to  medi- 
cine. Being  accustomed  to  command  thou- 
sands in  the  field,  he  required  from  his  domes- 
tics, as  well  as  his  soldiers,  strict  and  speedy 
obedience.  He  seldom  talked  of  war,  and 
never  made  mention  of  his  own  actions  but  on 
occasions  when  he  could  not  avoid  it.  He  had 


very  little  taste  for  the  splendour  of  high  life, 
and  on  that  account  absented  himself  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  pomp  and  parade  of  the 
court.  Though  he  had  not  the  advantage  of  a 
liberal  education,  the  powers  of  his  mind  were 
strong  and  comprehensive  ; and  he  was  en- 
dowed with  a retentive  memory,  which  con- 
tinued till  a late  period  of  his  life.  The  prin- 
cipal object  of  his  study  was  the  military  art, 
to  improve  himself  in  which,  he  read  with  great 
attention  all  those  works  which  record  the 
campaigns  of  the  most  celebrated  commanders 
both  ancient  and  modern.  He  spoke  and 
wrote  German  with  great  accuracy,  and  un- 
derstood French  so  well  as  to  be  able  to  read 
it  with  facility.  But  he  did  not  confine  his 
study  to  military  works  alone;  he  perused  a 
great  many  books  on  economical  subjects,  for 
he  had  enlarged  the  small  library  selected  for 
him  by  Gellert ; and  he  formed  so  many  use- 
ful establishments  in  that  part  of  Bosnia  and 
Servia  which  he  had  conquered,  as  fully 
showed  that  he  would  have  been  as  great  a 
statesman  as  he  was  a general,  had  he  been 
placed  in  the  civil  department.  It  is  not  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  the  biographer  to  relate 
that  he  was  master  of  chess ; that  representa- 
tion of  warfare,  at  which  he  played  daily,  and 
with  that  thoughtful  attention  which  accustoms 
the  mind  to  intricate  combinations.  His 
games  sometimes  lasted  several  weeks.  He 
was  slow  in  forming  his  plans,  but  he  car- 
ried them  into  execution  with  a rapidity 
which  set  all  obstacles  at  defiance.  To  deter- 
mine with  caution,  and  execute  with  vigour, 
was  the  principle  of  all  his  warlike  operations. 
It  was  remarked,  that  his  plans  were  always 
bolder  the  more  he  advanced  in  life ; a proof 
that  they  were  never  formed  at  hazard,  but 
were  the  result  of  multifarious  experience  and 
observation.  Though  he  rigidly  enforced  sub- 
ordination, which  he  considered  as  the  essence 
of  discipline,  he  never  harassed  his  soldiers 
with  trifles  which  had  no  determinate  object. 
He  was  therefore  beloved  by  his  troops,  who, 
under  his  command,  believed  themselves  to  be 
invincible.  He  never  encamped  in  any  place 
till  hehad  made  himself  acquainted  with  its  local 
advantages  or  disadvantages  : he  studied  the 
character  of  the  generals  opposed  to  him,  and 
he  often  discovered  their  plans  by  conjecture 
from  their  behaviour.  On  this  account  he 
was  called  by  his  enemies  the  cunning  Laudon. 
He  set  a great  value  on  good  spies,  and  often 
paid  them  with  his  own  money.  But  the  most 
striking  feature  in  his  character  was  that  daunt- 
less presence  of  mind  combined  with  daring 
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intrepidity,  so  essential  to  the  hero,  and  which 
can  turn  to  the  best  advantage  any  unexpected 
opportunity  that  occurs.  As  he  had  been  in- 
vested with  every  honour  that  could  be  con- 
ferred on  hitfi,  Joseph  II.,  in  the  year  1783, 
caused  a bust  of  him,  made  of  Carrara  marble, 
to  be  erected  in  the  hall  of  the  Aulic  Council  of 
war,  with  the  following  inscription  : “ Gideonis 
Laudoni,  sunimi  castrorum  praefecti,  semper 
strenui,  fortis,  felicis  militis,  et  civis  optimi  ex- 
emplum,  qucd  duces  militesque  imitentur, 
Josephus  II.  Aug.  in  ejus  effigie  proponi  voluit, 
anno  1783.’'  After  the  capture  of  Belgrade, 
the  emperor  being  at  a loss  in  what  manner  he 
could  confer  new  honour  upon  him,  he  took 
from  the  family  repository  of  the  house  of 
Austria  the  large  star  of  the  Theresian  order, 
which  consists  entirely  of  diamonds,  and  which, 
according  to  the  statutes,  can  be  worn  only  by  the 
grand  master  of  the  order,  or  the  head  of  that 
house,  and  sent  it  to  Laudon,  with  permission 
for  him  to  wear  it  on  his  breast.  After  his 
death  it  was  purchased  by  the  court  for  about 
four  thousand  pounds  sterling.  Schlightegr  oil’s 
Necrology. — J. 

LAUNAY,  Peter,  an  esteemed  French 
protestant  writer  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  born  at  Blois,  in  the  year  1573.  He  ob- 
tained a post  under  government  in  the  depart- 
ment of  finance,  and  was  made  secretary  to 
the  king.  He  renounced,  however,  the  ad- 
vantages and  honours  of  these  situations,  and 
all  his  flattering  prospects  of  rank  and  fortune, 
that  he  might  devote  his  time  to  the  study  of 
the  sacred  writings.  By  his  talents  and  virtues 
he  acquired  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
French  Protestants,  and  was  chosen  deputy  to 
all  the  synods  of  his  province,  and  to  almost 
every  national  synod  which  was  held  in  his 
time.  He  died  in  1662,  at  the  great  age  of 
eighty-nine  years.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
following  works,  which  at  their  first  appear- 
ance were  received  with  much  approbation, 
and  are  still  held  in  esteem  by  the  French 
Calvinists:  “Paraphrases”  on  the  book  of 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  the  prophet  Daniel,  all 
the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  Apocalypse  ; 
which  were  published  at  different  periods; 
“ Remarks  on  the  Bible,  or,  an  Explanation  of 
the  different  Words,  Phrases,  and  Figures  in 
the  sacred  Writings,”  1667,  4to.;  a treatise 
“ On  the  Holy  Supper,”  & c.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist. — M. 

LAUNO  Y,  John  de,  a very  learned  French 
priest,  and  voluminous  writer,  was  born  at 
Valdesie,  a village  of  Lower  Normandy,  two 
leagues  from  Valogne,  in  the  year  1603.  He 


received  the  early  part  of  his  education  at 
Constance  ; whence  he  was  sent  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Paris,  in  which  he  pursued  his  studies 
with  uncommon  diligence  for  five  or  six  years. 
In  the  year  1636,  he  was  ordained  priest,  and 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  at 
the  college  of  Navarre.  He  was  possessed  of 
an  insatiable  avidity  for  learning  ; read  a pro- 
digious number  of  books,  on  all  subjects  ; and 
made  great  collections  of  passages  from  the 
fathers,  and  other  divines,  which  were  after- 
wards interspersed  through  his  various  works. 
For  the  sake  of  improvement  he  made  a jour- 
ney to  Rome,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  most  eminent  literary  characters,  and 
gained  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  Holstenius 
and  Leo  Allatius.  After  his  return  to  Paris, 
he  applied  with  great  intenseness  to  his  studies, 
and  composed  a vast  variety  of  works  on  sub- 
jects relating  to  history,  criticism,  and  eccle- 
siastical discipline.  In  that  capital  he  con- 
tracted an  intimacy  with  the  most  learned  of 
the  clergy,  and  particularly  with  father  Sir- 
mond,  who  afforded  him  much  assistance  in  his 
enquiries.  Every  Monday,  many  of  them 
were  accustomed  to  meet  in  his  apartments, 
where,  as  in  a kind  of  academic  school,  they 
freely  discussed  literary,  historical,  and  pole- 
mical topics.  Ecclesiastical  discipline,  and 
the  rights  of  the  Gallican  church,  were  the  fre- 
quent subjects  of  their  conferences,  and  they 
opposed,  with  great  spirit,  the  pretensions  of 
the  court  of  Rome.  They  also  employed 
themselves  in  examining  and  exposing  legen- 
dary fables,  and  pretended  canonizations.  The 
mission  of  St.  Dionysius  the  Areopagate  into 
France,  the  travels  of  Lazarus  and  Mary  Mag- 
dalen in  Provence,  the  resurrection  of  the  canon 
who  converted  St.  Bruno,  and  a multitude  of 
other  traditions,  as  well  as  reputed  saints,  were 
proscribed  at  this  tribunal.  These,  and  many 
similar  points,  were  the  subjects  of  several  of 
De  Launoy’s  publications.  He  was  one  of  the 
ablest  champions  in  defence  of  the  privileges 
of  the  Gallican  church.  He  attacked  several 
false  traditions  with  great  intrepidity ; and  he 
contended  so  forcibly  for  expunging  the  names 
of  several  false  saints  from  the  calendar,  that, 
he  was  called  “ the  banisher  of  saints.”  Vig- 
neuil  Marville  observes,  that  he  “ was  a terrible 
critic,  formidable  both  to  heaven  and  earth. 
He  has  expelled  a greater  number  of  saints 
from  paradise,  than  ten  popes  have  canonized. 
He  suspected  the  whole  martyrology  ; and  he 
examined  all  the  saints  one  after  another,  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  do  the  nobility  in 
France.”  The  rector  of  St,  Eustathius’s  church 
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in  Paris  used  to  say : “ Wherever  I meet  M. 
de  Launoy,  I bow  as  low  as  the  ground ; and 
never  speak  to  him  but  with  my  hat  in  my 
hand,  and  with  the  utmost  humility,  for  fear 
he  should  bereave  me  of  my  Saint  Eustachius.” 
He  also  wrote  against  the  superstitions  and 
pretended  immunities  of  the  monks;  and  he 
drew  down  upon  himself  the  indignation  oi  the 
whole  order  of  St.  Dominic,  by  attacking  the 
reputation  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  In  the  affair 
also  of  the  celebrated  doctor  Arnauld,  he  chose 
rather  to  be  excluded  from  the  Sorbonne,  than 
to  subscribe  the  censure  of  that  doctor,  though 
he  did  not  agree  with  him  in  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  grace.  He  even  wrote  against  the 
formulary.  By  the  freedom  which  he  thus  ex- 
ercised in  his  writings,  he  provoked  against 
himself  a host  of  enemies,  among  the  bigoted 
and  ignorant,  who  found  means  to  engage  the 
higher  powers  on  their  side.  In  consequence 
of  this  it  was  intimated  to  him,  that  it  was  the 
king’s  desire  that  the  assemblies  in  his  apart- 
ments should  be  discontinued.  They  likewise 
were  so  successful  in  their  artifices,  as  to  pro- 
cure his  expulsion  from  the  college  of  Navarre, 
in  the  year  1648.  Upon  this  he  retired  to  the 
abbe  d’Estrees,  who  lived  in  Laon-college. 
That  abbe,  having  been  made  bishop  of  Laon 
in  1653,  presented  his  friend  De  Launoy  to 
two  canonries  in  his  cathedral ; but  he  soon 
resigned  these  preferments,  upon  the  pretence 
that  he  had  no  voice,  and,  consequently,  was 
not  qualified  for  these  employments.  He  also 
refused  other  offers  of  promotion, and  lived  con- 
tented on  his  own  small  income,  preferring  a 
life  of  simplicity  and  poverty,  and  being  entire- 
ly indifferent  to  the  good  things  of  the  world. 
He  said,  that  God  had  made  him  understand, 
that  it  is  much  more  difficult  for  a Christian  to 
make  a right  use  of  riches,  than  to  live  without 
them.  He  died  in  1678,  at  the  hotel  of  cardi- 
nal D’Estrees,  when  he  was  in  the  seventy-fifth 
year  of  his  age. 

Dupin  gives  the  following  character  of  our 
author  and  his  writings : “ The  number  of 
books  which  he  wrote,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  written,  shew  sufficiently  his 
great  compass  of  reading  and  vast  erudition, 
and  the  ease  with  which  he  wrote,  as  well  as 
his  prodigious  application.  His  diction  is 
neither  elegant  nor  polished,  owing  to  his 
making  use  of  harsh  and  unusual  terms.  He 
expressed  himself  after  a very  peculiar  manner, 
and  gives  a singular  turn  to  the  subject  of 
which  he  treats.  He  quite  tires,  not  only  his 
adversaries,  but  also  his  readers  in  general, 
with  the  tedious  length  of  the  passages  which 


he  transcribes  entire,  and  repeats  continually 
in  his  works.  With  regard  to  his  morals,  he 
was  a person  of  great  simplicity,  was  a good 
friend,  disinterested,  sober,  laborious ; an  ene- 
my to  vice,  void  of  ambition,  charitable  and 
beneficent ; and  ever  observing  the  same  tenor 
of  life.  But  truth  was  especially  his  delight ; 
nothing  bein^  more  abhorrent  to  him  than 
fables  and  forgeries,  lie  has  defended  with 
resolution  the  rights  of  the  church  and  king  ; 
and  boldly  attacked  the  opposite  maxims  of 
the  Italian  divines  at  Rome.  In  a word,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the  literary  world, 
the  Gallican  church,  and  the  school  of  Paris, 
are  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  his  discoveries 
in  many  points  of  history  and  criticism  ; for  the 
resolution  with  which  he  asserted  the  authority 
ol  councils,  the  rights  of  kings  and  bishops  ; 
for  his  sagacity  in  discovering  the  falsity  of  the 
legends  of  some  saints,  and  the  forgery  of  many 
prerogatives.”  His  principal  works  are,  “ De 
varia  Aristotelis  in  Academia  Parisina  For- 
tuna;”  “ De  duobus  Dionysiis  “ Historia 
Gymnasii  Navarrae  “ Inquisitio  in  Chartam 
Immunitatis  Sancti  Germani  a Pratis *■  De 
Commentitio  Lazari,  Magdalenae,  Marthas  ac 
Maximini  in  Provinciam  Appulsu “ De 
Auctoritate  negantis  Argumenti,”  which,  Bayle 
says,  had  he  published  no  other  work,  would 
have  established  his  fame  as  a great  benefactor 
to  the  republic  of  letters,  by  the  thousand  fine 
hints  which  it  contains  for  distinguishing  truth 
from  falsehood  in  historical  matters ; “ De 
veteribus  Parisiensium  Basilicis;”  “Judi- 
cium de  Auctore  Librorum  de  Imitatione 
Christi  “ De  frequenti  Confessionis  et 
EucharistiasUsu;”  “De  veteri  Ciborum  delectu 
in  Jejuniis “ De  Scholiis  celebrioribus  a 
Cafolo  Magno  extructis “ Romanic  Eccle- 
siie  Traditio  circa  Simoniam “ De  Conciiio 
in  quo  Donatistae  damnati “ De  vero 
AuctoreFidei  Professionis  quae  Pelagio,  Augus- 
tino,  et  Hieronymo  tribui  solet,”  &c.  A good 
edition  of  the  whole  was  published  by  the  abbe 
Granet,  in  173 1,  in  ten  volumes,  folio.  Bayle. 
Gen.  Diet.  Dupin.  Moreri'.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.— M. 

LAVOISIER,  Anthony  Lawrence,  an 
eminent  chemist  and  philosopher,  was  born  at 
Paris,  in  August,  1743.  His  father,  a man  of 
opulence,  gave  him  every  advantage  of  educa- 
tion ; which  he  so  well  improved,  as  to  acquire, 
while  a young  man,  a thorough  acquaintance 
with  all  the  branches  of  physical  science. 
When,  in  the  year  1764, the  French  government 
had  proposed  as  a prize  question,  what  was 
the  best  method  of  lighting  the  streets  of  a great 
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city,  Lavoisier  drew  up  an  answer  to  it  with 
the  enlarged  views  of  a philosopher  and  man 
of  letters  ; which  was  so  much  approved,  as  to 
be  printed  at  the  expence  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  obtained  the  present  of  a gold 
medal  from  the  king,  delivered  to  him  by  the 
president  of  that  body  at  a public  sitting. 
Such  a notice  naturally  made  way  for  his  en- 
trance into  the  Academy,  of  which  he  was  elect- 
ed a member  in  May  1768,  though  it  is  as- 
serted, not  without  a formidable  opposition. 
About  the  same  period  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  several  treatises  upon  physical  topics, 
speculative  and  practical,  in  different  periodical 
works.  The  Memoirs  of  the  Academy,  in  1770, 
contain  his  observations  on  the  nature  of  water, 
and  on  the  experiments  supposed  to  prove  the 
possibility  of  its  conversion  into  earth.  By  an 
accurate  repetition  of  these  experiments  he 
found,  that  the  earth  produced  from  repeated 
distillations  of  water  proceeded  only  from  an 
abrasion  of  the  vessels  employed.  Various 
journeys  to  the  different  districts  of  France,  in 
company  with  M.  Guettard,  furnished  him 
with  copious  materials  for  the  lithology  and 
mineralogy  of  the  kingdom,  which  he  arranged 
into  a kind  of  a chart.  They  were  the  founda- 
tion for  a work  of  his  on  the  revolutions  of  the 
globe,  and  the  formation  of  the  strata  of 
the  earth,  of  which  sketches  were  given  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  for  1772  and  1787. 

At  this  period  the  experimental  philosophers 
were  eagerly  employed  in  researches  concern- 
ing the  gases  or  factitious  airs,  and  several 
new  substances  of  this  class  had  been  dis- 
covered, principally  by  the  sagacity  and  in- 
dustry of  Dr.  Priestley.  M.  Lavoisier,  struck 
with  the  beauty  and  importance  of  these  disco- 
veries, entered  into  the  same  field  of  enquiry 
with  all  the  scientific  ardour  by  which  he  was 
characterised  ; and  possessing  the  advantage  of 
a considerable  fortune,  he  conducted  his  ex- 
periments upon  a large  scale,  with  instruments 
of  the  most  improved  construction.  The 
Opuscules  Chymiques,”  which  he  published 
in  1774,  gave  a clear  and  elegant  view  of  every 
thing  which  had  hitherto  been  done  with  re- 
spect to  the  history  of  aeriform  bodies,  with 
several  experiments  of  his  own,  remarkable 
for  their  ingenuity  and  accuracy.  Soon  after 
the  discovery  of  that  which  Dr.  Priestley  call- 
ed dephlogisticated  air,  and  Scheele,  very  pure 
air,  Lavoisier  engaged  in  an  examination  of 
its  nature  ; and,  in  1778,  published  his  proofs 
that  this  substance  is  a constituent  principle  of 
all  acids,  to  which,  therefore,  he  gave  the  name 
of  oxygen.  His  experiments  of  the  production 
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of  water,  in  1783,  by  burning  oxygen  gas  with 
hydrogen  gas,  and  of  its  decomposition  into 
the  same  elements,  were  a further  step  towards 
the  new  system  of  chemistry,  of  which  he  wa* 
the  founder.  It  was  completed  by  his  theories 
of  combustion  and  oxidation,  his  analysis  of 
atmospherical  air,  his  doctrine  of  caloric,  or 
the  matter  of  heat,  &c. ; and  was  given  to  the 
world  in  his  “Elemens  de  Chymie,”  published 
in  1789,  which  was  a model  of  scientific  com- 
position. Its  principles  were  adopted  by  the 
most  eminent  chemists  in  Europe,  and  have 
given  an  entirely  new  form  to  the  science. 

In  France,  more  than  in  any  other  country, 
men  of  science  have  been  consulted  in  matters 
of  public  concern;  and  the  reputation  of  La- 
voisier caused  him  to  be  applied  to  in  177 6,  by 
the  enlightened  minister  Turgot,  to  superin- 
tend the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  His  in- 
vestigations were  so  successful,  that  he  increas- 
ed the  explosive  force  of  that  article  by  one- 
fourth  ; and  while  he  suppressed  the  trouble- 
some regulations  for  the  collection  of  its  ma- 
terials from  private  houses,  before  in  use,  he 
quintupled  the  produce.  He  rendered  many 
other  services  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  both  in 
a public  and  a private  capacity.  Being  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  Acade- 
my, he  introduced  order  into  the  accounts,  and 
economy  into  the  expenditure.  He  was  a 
member  of  its  board  of  consultation,  and  active- 
ly promoted  all  its  useful  plans  and  researches. 
When  the  new  system  of  measures  was  pro- 
posed, he  contributed  some  new  and  accurate 
experiments  on  the  expansion  of  metals* 
The  national  convention  consulted  him  with 
advantage  concerning  the  best  method  of 
manufacturing  assignats,  and  of  securing  them 
against  forgery.  Agriculture  early  engaged 
his  attention,  and  he  allotted  a Considerable 
tract  of  land  on  his  estate  in  the  Vendomois 
for  the  purpose  of  experimental  and  improved 
farming.  The  committee  of  the  constituent 
assembly  of  j 791,  appointed  to  form  an  im- 
proved system  of  taxation,  desired  to  avail  it- 
self of  his  extensive  knowledge.  For  its  inform- 
ation, he  drew  up  an  extract  of  a large  work 
on  the  different  productions  of  the  country 
and  their  consumption,  for  which  he  had  been 
long  collecting  materials.  It  was  printed  by 
order  of  the  assembly,  under  the  title  of 
“ Richesse  territoriales  de  la  France,”  and  was 
regarded  as  the  most  valuable  memoir  on  the 
subject.  After  having  been  one  of  the  admi- 
nistrators of  the  caisse  d’escompte,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, in  1791,  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  national  treasury ; and  he  introduced  into 
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that  department  such  order  and  regularity,  that 
the  proportion  between  the  income  and  ex- 
penditure, in  all  the  branches  of  government, 
could  be  seen  at  a single  view  every  evening. 
This  spirit  of  systematic  and  lucid  arrange- 
ment was,  indeed,  the  quality  by  which  he 
■was  peculiarly  distinguished,  and  its  happy  in- 
fluence appeared  in  every  subject  which 
occupied  his  attention  The  moral  qualities 
of  this  eminent  person  were  not  less  estimable 
than  those  of  his  understanding.  He  was 
mild,  sociable,  and  obliging  ; charitable  to  the 
poor  upon  his  estates  ; and  liberal  to  young 
men  of  talents,  whom  he  encouraged  in  the 
pursuit  of  science.  At  the  assemblies  held 
twice  a week  in  his  house  were  to  be  found  the 
most  distinguished  votaries  of  science  and 
letters  in  France,  as  well  as  illustrious  foreign- 
ers. A man  so  valuable,  and  so  generally 
esteemed,  might  have  hoped  to  pass  unhurt 
through  the  scenes  of  civil  commotion  ; but 
the  time  arrived  in  which  eminence  of  any 
kind  was  dangerous,  and,  when  joined  with 
wealth,  was  almost  certainly  fatal.  The  bloody 
reign  of  Robespierre  was  supported  by  sacri- 
ficing to  popular  odium  all  whose  situation 
under  preceding  administrations  had  raised 
them  to  distinction  or  opulence ; and  they 
who  had  occupied  posts  in  the  financial  depart- 
ment were  among  the  first  victims.  Lavoisier 
foresaw  that  he  should  be  stripped  of  all  his 
property,  and  was  prepared  to  gain  his  bread 
by  his  labours ; but  a more  rigorous  doom 
awaited  him.  Involved  in  charges  fabricated 
against  twenty-eight  farmers’-general,  he  was 
capitally  condemned,  and  suffered  on  the 
scaffold,  May  8,  1794-  In  the  twenty  volumes 
of  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  from 
3772  to  1793)  are  forty  papers  of  his  writing, 
relative  to  many  of  the  most  important  subjects 
in  philosophical  chemistry.  One  of  the  latest 
of  his  researches  was  upon  the  perspiration  of 
animals,  concerning  which  he  made  several 
■curious  and  delicate  experiments,  of  importance 
to  the  science  of  physiology. 

M.  Lavoisier  married,  in  1771,  the  daughter 
of  a farmer-general,  a lady  of  pleasing  manners 
and  considerable  talents.  She  engraved  with 
her  own  hand  the  copper-plates  for  his  last 
work.  She  has  since  given  her  hand  to  an- 
other eminent  philosopher,  count  Rumford. 

The  name  of  Lavoisier  will  always  be  ranked 
among  the  most  illustrious  chemists  of  the 
present  age  •,  and,  by  general  consent,  the 
theory  which  has  succeeded  to  that  invented 
by  Stahl,  has  been  named  after  the  sagacious 
philosopher  to  whom  it  is  principally  indebted 


for  its  origin.  From  this  circumstance,  and 
from  the  natural  partiality  of  the  French  che- 
mists, his  fellow-countrymen  and  contempora- 
ries, it  is  very  generally  imagined  by  those  who 
have  come  to  the  study  of  chemistry  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Lavoisierian  theory,  that 
the  merit  of  its  eminent  founder,  great  as  it 
is,  is  far  greater  than  a careful  examination 
of  facts  will  adjudge  to  him.  We  shall, 
therefore,  attempt,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to 
enable  the  reader  to  form  an  impartial  estimate 
of  the  amount  in  which  the  science  of  che- 
mistry is  indebted  to  the  philosopher  whose 
life  we  have  just  been  recording. 

The  experiments  of  Mayow,  Van  Helmonr, 
Hales,  Brownrig,  Macbride,  and  others,  had 
begun  to  direct  the  attention  of  chemists  in 
general  to  the  gasseous  bodies,  somewhat  prior 
to  the  year  1770.  The  substance  since  known 
by  the  name  of  carbonic  acid  had  especially 
attracted  much  notice.  Dr.  Black  shewed  that 
it  existed  in  a fixed  or  solid  state,  in  the  mild 
alkalies,  and  alkaline  earths  ; that  when  ex- 
pelled from  these  substances,  it  left  them  in  a 
caustic  state,  and  itself  assumed  a state  of 
elastic  fluidity.  Bergman  ascertained  that  it 
was  possessed  of  acid  characters;  and,  like  other 
acids,  was  capable  of  forming  neutral  salts  with 
the  various  salifiable  bases.  Dr.  Priestley  also, 
in  the  year  1767,  had  already  submitted  it  to 
various  experiments;  but  no  progress  had  been 
made  in  ascertaining  the  real  constituent  ele- 
ments of  this  acid  gas.  In  1772,  Lavoisier,  by 
exposing  a piece  of  charcoal,  inclosed  in  a glass 
vessel,  with  a given  quantity  of  atmospheric 
air,  to  the  action  of  a lens,  discovered  that  part 
of  the  charcoal  was  consumed,  that  a diminu- 
tion of  air  in  the  receiver  had  taken  place,  and 
that  the  residue  was  capable  of  forming  a pre- 
cipitate with  lime  water,  and  exhibiting  the 
other  properties  of  fixed  air:  hence  he  conclud- 
ed that  charcoal  was  one  of  the  constituent 
parts  of  this  gas.  The  combustible  nature 
of  diamond  having  been  already  proved  by 
Macquer,  D’Arcet,  .and  others,  Lavoisier  was 
induced  to  submit  this  substance  to  the  same 
treatment  as  the  charcoal  in  the  former  ex- 
periment : he  found  that  precisely  the  same 
results  took  place,  whence  he  concluded  that 
there  existed  a strong  analogy  between  char- 
coal and  diamond.  These  experiments  are 
important  in  themselves,  having  been  since 
amply  confirmed  by  different  chemists  in  vari- 
ous ways;  and  are  further  deserving  of  notice 
as  they  seem,  together  with  the  facts  previous- 
ly known  of  the  production  of  acids  by  the 
combustion  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  to 
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have  given  the  first  hint  to  Lavoisier  of  his 
subsequent  general  theory  of  the  formation  of 
acids. 

Rey  and  Homberg  had  each  of  them  shewn 
that  metals  acquire  weight  during  calcination  ; 
this  additional  weight  was  attributed  by  the 
latter  to  the  fixation  of  heat  and  light,  but  was 
supposed  by  the  former  to  proceed  from  the 
' fixation  of  part  of  the  air.  This  curious  sub- 
ject attracted  the  notice  of  Lavoisier,  and,  in 

1 774,  he  published  a memoir  on  the  calcination 
of  tin  in  closed  vessels.  In  this  it  was  ren- 
dered manifest,  that  a given  quantity  of  air  was 
requisite  for  the  calcination  of  a given  quantity 
of  tin  ; that  a part  of  the  air  is  absorbed  during 
this  process,  by  which  not  only  the  bulk  but 
the  weight  of  the  air  is  diminished  ; that  the 
weight  of  the  tin  is  increased  by  calcination  ; 
and  that  the  acquired  weight  of  the  tin  is  ex- 
actly equal  to  the  amount  of  that  which  is 
lost  by  the  air. 

Thus  by  a few  sufficiently  simple,  accurate, 
and  well-chosen  experiments,  Lavoisier  had 
rendered  it  highly  probable  that  during  the  im- 
portant processes  of  calcination  and  acidifi- 
cation, an  absorption  and  fixation  of  air  takes 
place,  and  had  opened  to  himself  a road  that 
in  all  likelihood  would  sooner  or  later  have 
conducted  him,  unassisted,  to  those  brilliant 
results  to  which  the  active  genius  of  Dr. 
Priestley  was  destined  so  materially  to  con- 
tribute. This  philosopher  had  discovered,  in 
August,  1774,  that  by  heating  certain  metallic 
calces,  especially  the  mercurial  precipitate  per  se, 
a quantity  of  air  much  purer  than  that  of  the 
atmosphere  was  disengaged,  and  the  mercury 
at  the  same  time  resumed  its  metallic  appear- 
ance. The  succeeding  winter  he  spent  at 
Paris,  and  communicated  to  Lavoisier,  and  the 
other  philosophers  there,  his  recent  discovery. 
The  importance  of  this  intelligence  to  the 
nascent  theory  of  Lavoisier  is  manifest  in  a 
memoir  published  by  him  the  succeeding  year, 

1775,  on  the  nature  of  the  principle  which 
combines  with  metals  during  their  calcination. 
In  this  he  shews,  conformably  with  Dr.  Priest- 
ley’s experiments,  that  mercurial  precipitate 
per  se , by  being  heated  in  a retort,  gives  out 
a highly  respirable  air  (since  called  oxygen), 
and  is  itself  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  : that 
combustible  bodies  burn  in  this  air  with  in- 
creased brilliancy ; that  the  same  mercurial 
precipitate  by  being  heated  with  charcoal,  gives 
out  not  vital  air,  but  fixed  air  (carbonic  acid). 
Hence  carbonic  acid  is  composed  of  charcoal 
and  vital  air. 

.Another  important  consequence  of  Dr. 


Priestley’s  discovery  of  vital  air  was  the  analysis 
of  atmospherical  air.  This  was  performed  by 
Lavoisier  in  the  following  manner.  He  kept 
mercury  at  a boiling  temperature  for  some 
days  in  contact  with  a known  quantity  of  at- 
mospheric air;  a small  proportion  of  red  calx 
by  degrees  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  metal, 
and  when  no  more  appeared  to  be  produced, 
an  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  vessel 
took  place  : the  air  was  found  to  have  dimi- 
nished in  bulk  and  weight,  and  was  become 
wholly  incapable  of  supporting  combustion  or 
animal  life  ; part  of  the  mercury  was  converted 
into  red  precipitateper  se ; and  the  united  weight 
of  the  mercury  and  precipitate  surpassed  that 
of  the  original  mercury  by  precisely  the  same 
amount  as  the  air  had  lost.  The  red  calx  was 
then  heated,  and  was  thus  decomposed  into 
running  mercury,  and  had  an  air  which  had 
all  the  properties  of  vital  air  ; and  when  mixed 
with  the  unrespirable  residue  of  the  original 
air,  composed  an  elastic  fluid  exactly  similar 
to  the  atmosphere.  Further  experiments  being 
made  on  vital  air,  it  was  found  eminently  to 
contribute  to  the  calcination  of  metals,  and  the 
acidification,  by  combustion,  of  sulphur  and 
phosphorus.  Hence  this  gas  was  named  by 
Lavoisier  oxygen,  as  the  unrespirable  residue 
was  called  by  him  azot. 

By  these  discoveries  the  new  theory  acquired 
fresh  vigour  and  consistency,  and  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  the  most 
active  and  important  chemical  agent.  Com- 
bustion, acidification,  and  calcination  (or  as  it 
wac  now  called  oxydationl,  were  shewn  to  be 
processes  strikingly  resembling  each  other,  in 
the  decomposition  of  atmospheric  acid,  and  the 
fixation  of  its  oxygenous  portion  in  the  sub- 
stance acidified  or  calcined. 

The  year  1777  is  an  important  era  for 
the  Lavoisierian  theory.  Six  memoirs  were 
communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  by 
Lavoisier,  in  which  former  experiments  were 
confirmed,  and  new  advances  made  to  a great 
extent.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  solid 
foundation  laid  by  Black  and  Crawford  to 
perfect  the  theory  of  combustion,  by  explain- 
ing the  cause  of  the  light  and  heat  produced. 
It  was  said,  that  because  a solid  when  it  is  made 
to  assume  a liquid  form,  and  a liquid  when 
it  assumes  a gasseous  form,  combines  with, 
and  renders  latent,  a large  portion  of  heat, 
which  again  becomes  free  and  cognizable  by 
the  feeling  and  the  thermometer  when  the 
gas  becomes  liquid,  and  the  liquid  solid;  so 
during  combustion,  the  oxygen  which  pre- 
existed in  a gasseous  state,  is  suddenly  com- 
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blued  with  the  substance  burnt  into  a solid  or 
liquid.  Hence  all  the  heat  which  was  neces- 
sary to  its  gasseous  state  being  instantaneously 
liberated  in  large  quantity,  produces  flame, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  very  condensed 
free  heat. 

In  the  same  year  an  application  was  made 
by  Lavoisier  of  his  theory  to  explain  the  func- 
tion of  respiration.  In  this  process  atmo- 
spheric air  is  inhaled,  but  azot  and  carbonic  acid 
are  expired.  This,  said  Lavoisier,  is  a species 
of  slow  combustion  ; the  oxygen  of  the  air  unites 
with  the  superfluous  carbon  of  the  blood,  and 
produces  carbonic  acid,  while  the  combined 
caloric  is  set  free,  and  thus  keeps  up  the  ani- 
mal temperature. 

The  original  experiments  of  Lavoisier,  and 
still  more  his  judicious  application  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  others,  had  now  enabled  him  to 
frame  a consistent  theory,  which  explained  the 
phenomena  of  chemistry  in  a much  more  satis- 
factory manner  than  any  former  theory  could 
do.  But  there  yet  remained  a formidable  ob- 
jection, derived  from  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  solution  of  metals  in  acids.  If,  it  was 
said,  sulphuric  acid  consists  only  of  sulphur 
and  oxygen,  and  bar  iron  is  nothing  more  than 
this  metal  in  a pure  or  simple  state,  how  does 
it  happen  that  when  these  two  substances, 
with  a little  water,  come  in  contact,  they  should 
react  on  each  other,  and  give  out  a large  quan- 
tity of  inflammable  air  ? This  objection,  which 
might  have  been  fatal  to  the  whole  theory,  was 
most  opportunely  and  satisfactorily  done  away, 
or  rather  converted  into  an  argument  in”ts 
favour,  by  Mr.  Cavendish’s  great  discovery  of 
the  decomposition  of  water.  This  important 
experiment  was  repeated  with  full  success  by 
Lavoisier  and  his  associates  in  1781,  and  since 
that  time  the  reception  of  the  new  theory  of 
chemistry  has  been  uniformly  progressive. 
Later  discoveries  have  shewn  the  necessity  of 
a.  few  modifications,  but  the  main  principles 
are  now  almost  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
demonstrably  true. 

So  total  a change  in  the  whole  theory  of 
chemistry,  together  with  the  vast  accession  of 
new  substances  that  has  been  derived  from 
the  labours  of  modern  experimentalists,  was 
thought  to  demand  a correspondent  alteration 
in  the  nomenclature ; accordingly  this  great 
work  was  undertaken  by  a committee  of  some 
of  the  ablest  French  chemists,  of  whom 
Lavcrsier  was  the  most  conspicuous,  and 
from  their  united  labours  has  arisen  a regular 
system  of  nomenclature,  derived  from  the 
Greek  language,  which,  notwithstanding  the 


loud,  and  in  many  respects  well-founded,  oppo- 
sition that  it  has  encountered,  is  at  length 
become  the  universal  language  of  this  science  ; 
w'ith  the  exception,  however,  of  the  German 
chemists,  who,  though  they  have  adopted 
the  general  system,  have  translated  the  terms 
into  corresponding  ones  derived  from  their 
native  tongue. 

From  the  foregoing  sketch  it  will  be  apparent, 
that  if  the  merit  of  Lavoisier  be  estimated  from 
the  effect  which  he  has  produced,  ho  will  take 
the  precedence  of  all  chemists  ; but  if  he  is  to 
be  ranked  merely  on  the  score  of  his  disco- 
veries, not  only  Scheele,  and  Dr.  Priestley, 
and  Cavendish,  but  many  more,  will  stand  be- 
fore him.  No  one  who  did  so  much,  proba- 
bly ever  made  so  few  unsuccessful  or  random 
experiments.  All  the  processes  that  he  per- 
formed were  in  illustration  of  his  theory; 
every  care  was  taken  by  reducing  them  to  the 
utmost  possible  simplicity  to  ensure  their  suc- 
cess, and  hence  collateral  discoveries  seem 
hardly  ever  to  have  fallen  in  his  way.  He 
was  fortunate  in  the  period  of  commencing 
his  career : a little  sooner,  and  the  science 
which  he  has  illustrated  would  not  have  been 
sufficiently  advanced  to  give  full  scope  to  his 
sagacity : a little  later,  and  he  would  probably 
have  been  more  or  less  anticipated.  He  was 
also  fortunate  in  the  comparative  affluence  of 
his  circumstances,  which  enabled  him  to  de- 
vote both  the  requisite  time  and  funds  to  the 
prosecution  of  his  favourite  pursuit:  but,  with 
every  deduction  that  ought  to  be  made,  per- 
sonal merit  enough  will  still  remain  to  justify 
his  native  country  in  considering  him  as  the 
great  founder  of  chemical  science.  Account  of 
the  Life  and  Workings  of  Lavoisier , by  Lalande. 
Diet.  Biograph,  et  Hist. — A.  A.  A. 

LAURENS,  Andrew  du,  a French  phy- 
sician of  eminence,  was  a native  of  Arles.  He 
studied  at  Paris  under  Duret,  and  having  taken 
the  degree  oi  M.  D.  settled  first  at  Carcafsone. 
Returning  to  court  with  a lady  of  quality,  he 
was  by  her  interest  made  one  of  the  king’s 
physicians,  and  professor-royal  at  Montpellier. 
He  was  at  length  received  among  the  faculty 
of  Paris,  was  made  physician  to  the  queen  in 
1603,  and  first  physician  to  the  king  (Henry 
IV.)  in  1606.  He  died  in  1609.  Of  the 
writings  of  Du  Laurens,  the  principal  are, 
“Discours  de  la  Vue,  des  Maladies  melan- 
chcliques,  des  Catarrhes,  & de  la  VieHesse,’* 
1596,  translated  into  Latin  and  English;  and 
“ Historia  Hutnani  Corporis  & singularum  ejus 
pavtium  anatomica,”  folio,  1600,  often  re- 
printed, and  translated  into  French  by  Heliot, 
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in  1741.  The  figures  of  this  work  are  chiefly 
copied  from  Vesalius.  AJoreri.  Halleri  Bibl. 
Anatom. — A . 

LAURIERE,  Eusebius  Jacob  de,  a pro- 
found writer  on  French  law,  was  the  son 
of  a surgeon  in  Paris,  where  he  was  born  in 
1659.  He  was  admitted  an  advocate  in  1679, 
but  soon  quitted  the  business  of  the  bar  for  the 
professional  studies  of  the  closet.  He  carried 
his  researches  into  the  whole  mass  of  ancient 
and  modern  jurisprudence,  and,  by  his  industry 
and  sagacity,  made  himself  master  of  the  most 
knotty  points  of  local  custom,  so  that  he  came 
to  be  regarded  as  an  oracle  in  all  questions  of 
legal  antiquity.  He  was  esteemed  and  con- 
sulted by  the  ablest  magistrates  of  the  time, 
and  assisted  the  studies  of  the  celebrated 
D’Aguesseau,  afterwards  chancellor,  He  died 
in  1728.  The  principal  works  of  this  lawyer 
are,  “De  l’origine  du  droit  d’Amortissement,” 
1692',  “ Texte  des  Coutumes  de  la  Prevote  de 
Paris,”  reprinted  with  additions,  in  three  vols. 
i2mo.  1777  ; “ Bibliotheque  des  Coutumes,” 
4to.,  in  conjunction  with  M.  Berroyer,  an  un- 
finished work  upon  a vast  plan;  “ Glossaire  du 
Droit  Francois,”  4to.  1704,  an  improvement 
of  the  glossary  of  old  law  terms  by  Ragueau, 
for  which  Lauriere  was  peculiarly  qualified  by 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  old  French 
poets  and  romancers  ; “Institutes  Coutumieres 
de  Loysel,”  two  vols.  i2mo.  ; “Table  chro- 
nologique  des  Ordonnances,”  from  Hugh 
Capet,  to  Philip  de  Valois.  He  also  assisted 
in  other  professional  works.  Moreri.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist. — A. 

LAW,  Edmund,  a learned  and  excellent 
English  prelate  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
the  son  of  a clergyman  who  held  a small  chapel 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cartmel,  in  Lan- 
cashire, where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1703. 
He  was  educated  in  grammar  learning  for 
some  time  at  Cartmel  school,  and  afterwards 
at  the  free  grammar-school  at  Kendal;  whence 
he  was  sent,  well  instructed  in  the  classics,  to 
St-  John’s-college,  in  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
B.  A.  in  1723;  and  soon  afterwards  was 
elected  fellow  of  Christ’s -college,  in  that 
university.  In  1727,  he  proceeded  M.  A. 
During  his  residence  in  this  college,  he  became 
known  to  the  public  by  a translation  of  arch- 
bishop King’s  “ Essay  upon  the  Origin  of 
Evit,”  with  copious  notes,  8vo.;  in  which 
many  metaphysical  subjects,  curious  and  in- 
teresting in  their  own  nature,  are  treated  with 
great  ingenuity,  learning,  and  novelty.  To  this 


work  was  prefixed,  under  the  name  of  “ A pre- 
liminary Dissertation,”  a very  valuable  piece, 
written  by  the  rev.  Mr.  Gay,  of  Sidney-col- 
lege;  of  whom  our  author  always  spoke  in 
terms  of  great  respect,  observing,  that  he  knew 
no  man  who  was  so'  well  versed  in  the  bible, 
and  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Locke.  In  the 
controversy  which  took  place  in  consequence 
of  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Clarke’s  “ Demon- 
stration of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,” 
this  translation,  and  the  notes,  were  not  over- 
looked; and  Mr.  Law’s  “Postscript”  to  the 
second  edition,  was  a replication  to  “ A Second 
Defence  of  Dr.  Clarke.”  Further  controversy 
ensued;  which  produced,  in  1734,  or  1735, 
our  author’s  very  ingenious  “Enquiry  into  the 
Ideas  of  Space,  Time,  &c.”  8vo.  in  which  he 
combats  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Clarke  and  his 
adherents  on  these  subjects.  While  he  con- 
tinued at  Christ’s-college,  likewise,  Mr.  Law 
undertook,  and  went  through  a very  laborious 
part,  in  preparing  for  the  press,  jointly  with 
Dr.  John  Taylor,  Mr.  Thomas  Johnson,  and 
Mr.  Sandys  Hutchinson,  a greatly  enlarged  and 
improved  edition  of  Robert  Stephens’s  “ The- 
saurus Linguae  Latinte;”  which  was  printed  in 
1735,  *n  f°ur  vo's-  foho.  His  acquaintance 
during  this  his  first  residence  in  the  university 
was  principally  with  Dr.  Waterland,  the  learn- 
ed master  of  Magdalen-college;  Dr.  Jortin,  a 
name  known  to  every  scholar  ; and  Dr.  Tay- 
lor, the  editor  of  Demosthenes.  In  1737,  he 
was  presented  by  the  university  to  the  living  of 
Graystock,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  a 
rectory  of  about  three  hundred  pounds  a year. 
It  was  an  advowson  belonging  to  the  family  of 
Howards  of  Graystock  ; but  devolved,  for  this 
turn,  to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  by  an 
act  of  parliament  which  transfers  to  the  two 
sister  universities  the  alternate  nomination  to 
such  benefices  as  appertain,  at  the  time  of  the 
vacancy,  to  the  patronage  of  a Roman  catholic. 
The  right  of  the  university,  however,  was  con- 
tested on  this  occasion  ; and  it  was  not  till  after 
a law-suit  of  two  years’  continuance,  that  Mr. 
Law  was  settled  in  his  living.  Soon  after  this, 
he  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  John  Chris- 
tian, esq.  of  Unerigg,  in  the  county  of  Cum- 
berland : a lady  whose  character  is  remembered 
with  tenderness  and  esteem  by  all  who  knew 
her.  In  the  second  volume  of  “ Hollis’s  Me- 
moirs,” p.  507,  a pleasant  story  occurs,  which 
is  well  understood  to  be  related  on  the  autho- 
rity of  our  author,  w’no  occasionally  introduced 
it  with  much  good  humour.  It  is  as  follows: 
“A  certain  Roman  catholic  lady,  disputing  with 
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the  wife  of  the  parson  of  the  parish,  concern- 
ing the  impropriety  of  trusting  the  bible  in  the 
hands  of  the  common  people,  brought  as  an 
instance  of  it,  the  strange  story,  told,  as  she 
affirmed  by  Moses,  of  the  devil  tempting  Eve 
in  the  shape  of  a toad.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  honest  woman,  like  a good  Protestant,  de- 
fended Moses  tooth  and  nail,  insisting  on  the 
credibility  of  the  narrative,  and  the  edification 
a good  Christian  might  receive  from  it.  The 
controversy  grew  warm,  and  perhaps  might 
have  ended  in  main  forte  et  dure,  had  not  the 
honest  rector  entered,  and  with  some  pleasan- 
try, put  an  end  to  it,  by  informing  the  parties, 
that  it  was  not  the  honour  of  Moses  that  was  at 
issue,  but  of  John  Milton  the  poet.” 

In  1743,  Mr.  Law  was  promoted,  by  sir 
George  Fleming,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  to  the 
archdeaconry  of  that  diocese ; and  in  1 746, 
went  from  Graystock  to  reside  at  Salkeld,  a 
pleasant  village  upon  the  banks  of  the  river 
Eden,  the  rectory  of  which  is  annexed  to  the 
archdeaconry.  During  his  residence  at  Sal- 
keld, he  published  his  “ Considerations  on  the 
Theory  of  Religion,”  8vo.;  to  which  he  sub- 
joined, “ Reflections  on  the  Life  and  Cha- 
racter of  Christ;”  and  an  appendix,  concern- 
ing the  use  of  the  words  “ soul  and  spirit  ” in 
holy  scripture,  and  the  state  of  the  dead  as 
there  described.  The  “ Reflections”  were 
published  at  Cambridge,  in  1776,  as  a tract; 
accompanied  with  a summary  and  appendix 
on  the  gospel  morals,  by  Mr.  Paley.  In  1 749, 
Mr.  Law  proceeded  doctor  of  divinity;  in  his 
public  exercise  for  which  degree  he  defended 
the  doctrine  of  what  is  usually  called,  “ The 
sleep  of  the  soul.”  In  1754,  upon  a vacancy 
taking  place  in  the  mastership  of  Peter-house, 
in  Cambridge,  he  was  elected  to  fill  that 
station;  when  he  resigned  his  archdeaconry. 
About  the  year  1760,  he  was  appointed  head 
librarian  of  the  university:  a sinecure  place,  with 
a salary  of  fifty  pounds  per  annum  annexed  to 
it;  and  in  1764,  he  was  nominated  casuistical 
professor.  Two  years  before  this,  he  had  sus- 
tained an  irreparable  loss,  by  the  death  of  his 
wife ; a loss  rendered  peculiarly  afflicting  by 
the  situation  of  his  family,  which  then  con- 
sisted of  eleven  children,  many  of  whom  were 
very  young.  Some  time  afterwards,  he  re- 
ceived several  small  preferments,  which  were 
rather  honourable  expressions  of  regard  from 
his  friends,  than  of  much  advantage  to  his 
fortune.  In  1 7 83 , Dr.  Cornwallis,  then  bishop 
of  Litchfield,  who  had  been  his  pupil  at 
Christ’s-college,  appointed  him  archdeacon  of 


Stafford,  and  gave  him  a prebend  in  the  church 
of  Litchfield;  and  in  1764,  his  old  acquaint- 
ance Dr.  Green,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  presented 
him  to  a stall  in  his  cathedral.  But  in  1767, 
by  the  intervention  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle, 
to  whose  interest,  in  the  memorable  contest  for 
the  high-stewardship  of  the  university,  he  had 
adhered  in  opposition  to  some  temptations,  Iig 
obtained  a stall  in  the  church  of  Durham.  In 
the  year  1769,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
duke  of  Grafton,  who  had  a short  time  before 
been  elected  chancellor  of  the  university,  the 
king  nominated  Dr.  Law  to  the  vacant  see  of 
Carlisle.  This  recommendation  was  made, 
not  only  without  any  solicitation  on  his  part  or 
that  of  his  friends,  but  without  his  knowledge. 
With  this  bishopric,  he  held  the  mastership 
of  Peter-house  and  the  rectory  of  Graystock 
in  commendam.  In  1 774,  he  published  a valua- 
ble tract,  entitled,  **  Considerations  on  the  Pro- 
priety of  requiring  a Subscription  to  Articles  of 
Faith.”  This  was  answered  by  Dr.  Randolph, 
of  Oxford ; in  reply  to  whom,  “ A friend  of 
religious  liberty”  published,  in  the  same  year, 
“A  Defence  of  the  Considerations:”  a tract 
pretty  confidently  ascribed  to  Dr.  Paley.  In 
or  about  the  year  1777,  he  gave  to  the  public  a 
handsome  edition,  in  four  vols.  qto.  of  the 
works  of  Mr.  Locke,  with  a life  of  the  author, 
and  a preface.  Mr.  Locke’s  writings  and 
character  he  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  and 
seems  to  have  drawn  from  them  many  of  his 
own  principles.  It  was  observed,  however,  by 
some  of  his  firm  friends,  that  the  department 
which  he  had  undertaken  in  this  edition,  had 
been  too  hastily  executed  to  answer  their  ex- 
pectations. About  the  same  time,  he  pub- 
lished new  editions  of  his  two  principal  works, 
with  considerable  additions,  and  some  alter- 
ations. In  particular,  as  he  had  by  gradual 
progression  advanced  into  the  arian  system,  in 
this  edition  he  appears  to  have  renounced  the 
pre-existent  doctrine.  In  a private  letter  to  a 
friend,  dated  at  Cambridge,  September  23, 
1783,  he  says,  “I  desire  your  acceptance  of 
my  Cumberland  edition  of  my  Theory  (anti- 
dated in  the  title),  purged  of  some  ancient  pre- 
judices relative  to  pre-existence,  &c.”  As, 
however,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  manage- 
ment of  his  index  to  some  heedless  curator  of 
the  press,  we  meet  with  this  direction  in  it : 
“ Christ,  his  original  state,  p.  289;”  but,  upon 
consulting  the  place,  this  passage  is  not  to  be 
found. 

Dr.  I.aw  held  the  see  of  Carlisle  almost  nine- 
teen years ; during  which  time  he  twice,  only, 
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omitted  spending  the  summer  months  at  Rose 
Castle,  a seat  belonging  to  his  see  ; with  which 
situation  he  was  much  pleased,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  natural  beauty  of  the  place,  but 
because  it  restored  him  to  the  country,  in 
which  he  had  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life. 
In  the  year  1787,  he  paid  this  visit  in  a state  of 
great  weakness  and  exhaustion;  and  died  at 
Rose  Castle  about  a month  after  his  arrival 
there,  on  the  14th  of  August,  and  in  the  84th 
year  of  his  age.  The  life  of  Dr.  Law  was  a 
life  of  incessant  reading  and  thought,  almost 
entirely  directed  to  metaphysical  and  religious 
enquiries.  The  tenet  by  which  his  name 
and  writings  are  particularly  distinguished,  is, 
“that  Jesus,  at  his  second  coming,  will,  by  an 
act  of  his  power,  restore  to  life  and  conscious- 
ness the  dead  of  the  human  species,  who,  by 
their  own  nature,  and  without  his  interpo- 
sition, would  remain  in  the  state  of  insensi- 
bility, to  which  the  death  brought  upon  man- 
kind by  the  sin  of  Adam  had  reduced  them.’’ 
He  interpreted  literally  that  saying  of  St.  Paul, 
1 Cor.  xv.  2 1 . “ As  by  man  came  death,  by  man 
came  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.”  Upon 
his  own  mind  this  opinion  had  no  other  effect, 
than  that  of  increasing  his  reverence  for  Chris- 
tianity, and  for  its  divine  founder.  He  re- 
tained it,  as  he  did  his  other  speculative  opi- 
nions, without  laying,  as  many  do,  an  extra- 
vagant stress  upon  their  importance,  and  with- 
out pretending  to  more  certainty  than  the  sub- 
ject allowed  of.  No  man  formed  his  own 
conclusions  with  more  freedom,  or  treated 
those  of  others  with  greater  candour  and 
equity.  He  never  quarrelled  with  any  person 
for  differing  from  him,  or  considered  that 
difference  as  a sufficient  reason  for  questioning 
any  man’s  sincerity,  or  judging  meanly  of  his 
understanding.  He  was  zealously  attached  to 
religious  liberty,  because  he  thought  that  it 
leads  to  truth:  yet  from  his  heart  he  loved 
peace.  But  he  did  not  perceive  any  repug- 
nancy in  these  two  things.  Pie  was  a man  of 
great  softness  of  manners,  and  of  the  mildest 
and  most  tranquil  disposition.  His  voice  was 
never  raised  above  its  ordinary  pitch.  His 
countenance  seemed  never  to  have  been  ruf- 
fled; it  preserved  the  same  kind  and  composed 
aspect,  truly  indicating  the  calmness  and  be- 
nignity of  his  temper.  He  had  an  utter  dis- 
like to  large  and  mixed  companies.  Next  to 
his  books,  his  chief  satisfaction  was  in  the  se- 
rious conversation  of  a literary  companion,  or 
in  the  company  of  a few  friends.  In  this  sort 
of  society  he  would  open  his  mind  with  great 
unreservtdness,  and  with  a peculiar  turn  and 


sprightliness  of  expression.  His  person  was 
low,  but  well  formed  ; his  complexion  fair  and 
delicate.  Except  occasional  interruptions  by 
the  gout,  he  had  for  the  greatest  part  of  his 
life  enjoyed  good  health ; and,  when  not  con- 
fined by  that  distemper,  was  full  of  motion  and 
activity.  About  nine  years  before  his  death, 
he  was  greatly  enfeebled  by  an  attack  of  the 
gout  in  his  stomach ; and  in  a short  time  after 
that  lost  the  use  of  one  of  his  legs.  Notwith- 
standing his  fondness  for  exercise,  he  resigned 
himself  to  this  change,  not  only  without  com- 
plaint, but  without  any  sensible  diminution  of 
his  cheerfulness  and  good  humour.  His  fault 
was  the  general  fault  of  retired  and  studious 
characters,  too  great  a degree  of  inaction  and 
facility  in  his  public  station.  The  modesty,  or 
rather  bashfulness, of  his  nature,  together  with 
an  extreme  unwillingness  to  give  pain,  rendered 
him  sometimes  less  firm  and  efficient  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  authority  than  was  requisite. 

Dr.  Paley’s  character  of  his  friend  and  first 
patron,  dated  two  years  before  the  bishop’s 
death,  may  be  seen  in  the  dedication  of  his 
“ MoraL  and  political  Philosophy,”  and  does 
equal  honour  to  both  parties.  We  persuade 
ourselves,  that  the  following  extract  will  be 
acceptable  to  our  readers : “ A long  life  spent 
in  the  most  interesting  of  all  human  pursuits, 
the  investigation  of  moral  and  religious  truth, 
in  constant  and  unwearied  endeavours  to  ad- 
vance the  discovery,  communication,  and  suc- 
cess of  both  ; a life  so  occupied,  and  arrived 
at  that  period  which  renders  every  life  vene- 
rable, commands  respect  by  a title  which  no 
virtuous  mind  will  dispute,  which  no  mind 
sensible  of  the  importance  of  these  studies  to 
the  supreme  concernments  of  mankind  will 
not  rejoice  to  see  acknowledged.  Whatever 
difference,  or  whatever  opposition,  some  who 
peruse  your  lordship’s  writings  may  perceive 
between  your  conclusions  and  their  own,  the 
good  and  wise  of  all  persuasions  will  revere 
that  industry,  which  has  for  its  object  the  il-  ' 
lustration  or  defence  of  our  common  Christir 
anity.  Your  lordship’s  researches  have  never 
lost  sight  of  one  purpose,  namely,  to  recover 
the  simplicity  of  the  gospel  from  beneath  that 
load  of  unauthorised  additions,  which  the  ig- 
norance of  some  ages,  and  the  learning  of 
others,  the  superstition  of  weak,  and  the  craft 
of  designing  men,  have  (unhappily  for  its  in- 
terest) heaped  upon  it.  And  this  purpose,  I 
am  convinced,  was  dictated  by  the  purest  mo- 
tive ; by  a firm,  and,  I think,  a just  opinion, 
that  whatever  renders  religion  more  rational, 
renders  it  more  credible ; that  he.  who,  by  a 
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diligent  and  faithful  examination  of  the  ori- 
ginal records,  dismisses  from  the  system  one 
article  which  contradicts  the  apprehension,  the 
experience,  or  the  reasoning  of  mankind,  does 
more  towards  recommending  the  belief,  and, 
with  the  belief,  the  influence  of  Christianity, 
to  the  understandings  and  consciences  of  se- 
rious enquirers,  and  through  them  to  universal 
reception  and  authority,  than  can  be  effected 
by  a thousand  contenders  for  creeds  and  ordi- 
nances of  humanestablishment.  When  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation  had  taken  possession 
of  the  Christian  world,  it  was  not  without  the 
industry  of  learned  men  that  it  came  at  length 
to  be  discovered,  that  no  such  doctrine  was 
contained  in  the  New  Testament.  But  had 
those  excellent  persons  done  nothing  more  by 
their  discovery,  than  abolished  an  innocent  su- 
perstition, or  changed  some  directions  in  the 
ceremonial  of  public  worship,  they  had  merited 
little  of  that  veneration,  with  which  the  grati- 
tude of  protestant  churches  remembers  their 
services.  What  they  did  for  mankind  was 
this  : they  exonerated  Christianity  of  a weight 
which  sunk  it.  If  indolence  or  timidity  had 
checked  these  exertions,  or  suppressed  the 
fruit  and  publication  of  these  enquiries,  is  it 
too  much  to  affirm,  that  infidelity  would  at 
this  day  have  been  universal  ? I do  not  mean, 
my  lord,  by  the  mention  of  this  example,  to 
insinuate,  that  any  popular  opinion  which  your 
lordship  may  have  encountered,  ought  to  be 
compared  with  transubstantiation,  or  that  the 
assurance  with  which  we  reject  that  extrava- 
gant absurdity  is  attainable  in  the  controver- 
sies in  which  your  lordship  has  been  engaged: 
but  I mean,  by  calling  to  mind  those  great  re- 
formers of  the  public  faith,  to  observe,  or  ra- 
ther to  express  my  own  persuasion,  that  to  re- 
store the  purity,  is  most  effectually  to  promote 
the  progress  of  Christianity,  and  that  the  same 
virtuous  motive,  which  hath  sanctified  their 
labours,  suggested  yours.  At  a time  when 
some  men  appear  not  to  perceive  any  good, 
and  others  to  suspect  an  evil  tendency,  in  that 
spirit  of  examination  and  research  which  is 
gone  forth  in  Christian  countries,  this  testi- 
mony is  become  due  not  only  to  the  probity  of 
vour  lordship’s  views,  but  to  the  general  cause 
of  intellectual  and  religious  liberty.”  Besides 
the  articles  already  mentioned,  bishop  Law 
published  some  single  “ Sermons,”  preached  on 
public  occasions;  “The  Nature  andNecessity  of 
catechising, with  some  Remarks  thereon,”  1746, 
8vo.*,  “ A Defence  of  Mr.  Locke’s  Opinion 
concerning  personal  Identity  ; in  Answer  to  the 
first  Part  of  a late  Essay  on  that  Subject,” 


1769,  8vo.  afterwards  inserted  at  the  end  of 
the  first  volume  of  his  edition  of  Mr.  Locke’s 
works ; and  “ Observations  occasioned  by  the 
Contest  about  literary  Property,”  1776,  8vo. 
Hutchinson’s  History  of  Cumberland , vol.  II. 
Private  communication . — M . 

LAW,  John,  a famous  financial  projector, 
was  the  son  of  a goldsmith  in  Edinburgh,  in 
which  city  he  was  born  about  1681.  He  was 
bred  to  no  particular  profession  ; but  having  a 
natural  turn  to  calculation,  he  made  himself  a 
proficient  in  numbers  and  in  the  speculations 
depending  upon  them.  Whilst  a very  young 
man,  he  obtained  the  confidence  of  the  king’s 
ministers  for  Scotland  so  far  as  to  be  employed 
to  arrange  the  revenue  accounts,  which  were 
in  great  disorder  before  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms.  For  the  purpose  of  remedying  the 
want  of  a circulating  medium  in  that  country, 
he  proposed  the  establishment  of  a bank  which, 
according  to  this  plan,  might  issue  paper 
money  to  the  amount  of  the  value  of  all  the 
lands  in  the  kingdom;  an  idea  that  seems  to 
have  been  the  basis  of  all  his  after-projects : 
this,  however,  was  too  bold  a scheme  to  be 
adopted.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1704, 
he  succeeded  to  the  small  estate  of  Laurieston, 
near  Edinburgh,  of  which  his  mother  was 
heiress.  He  then  commenced  fine  gentleman, 
and  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  his  income  by 
gaming.  In  consequence  of  a duel,  in  which 
he  killed  his  antagonist,  he  fled  from  his  coun- 
try, carrying  with  him,  it  is  said,  another  man’s 
wife.  He  visited  Venice  and  Genoa,  from 
both  which  cities  he  was  banished  as  a sharper. 
He  wandered  through  most  of  the  towns  of 
Italy,  supporting  himself  chiefly  by  the  success 
of  singular  wagers,  in  which,  by  his  skill  in 
calculations,  he  always  took  care  that  the 
chances  should  be  in  his  favour.  At  Turin  he 
proposed  his  financial  system  to  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  who  had  too  much  wisdom  and  regard 
for  his  subjects  to  make  trial  of  it.  He  had 
already  made  application  to  the  ministers  of 
Lewis  XIV.,  who  had  rejected  his  schemes; 
but  the  regency  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  was 
much  more  favourable  to  him.  The  fondness 
of  that  prince  for  splendid  novelties,  and  the 
great  embarrassment  of  the  public  finances, 
caused  his  plausible  projects  to  be  listened  to. 
His  first  operation  was  the  establishment  of  a 
general  bank,  composed  of  1 200  shares,  of  3000 
livres  each.  This  was  founded  by  royal  autho- 
rity in  1716;  and  by  the  moderate  terms  on 
which  it  transacted  business,  and  the  punc- 
tuality of  its  payments,  its  credit  was  so  well 
established,  that  its  notes  were  preferred  to 
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ready  money,  and  the  shares  soon  bore  a pre- 
mium. This  bank  became  the  office  for  all 
the  public  receipts.  There  was  annexed  to  it 
a Mississipi  company,  which  had  grants  of 
land  in  Louisiana,  and  was  expected  to  realise 
an  immense  sum  by  planting  and  commerce. 
To  this  were  afterwards  joined  the  trade  of 
Senegal,  the  privilege  of  the  old  India  com- 
pany, and  the  farms  of  the  revenue.  In  1718 
it  was  declared  a royal  bank;  and  by  a number 
of  advantages  arbitrarily  conferred  upon  it,  such 
was  the  extent  of  its  business  and  funds,  that 
its  shares  rose  to  twenty  times-  their  original 
value.  All  France  was  seized  with  the  rage 
of  gambling  in  its  funds.  Money  and  valua- 
bles of  all  kinds  were  brought  to  the  market 
and  invested  in  bank  paper,  and  happy  were 
they  who  could  strip  themselves  of  every  thing 
for  a participation  in  this  imaginary  wealth. 
In  1720,  Law,  who  had  undergone  the  farce 
of  conversion  to  the  catholic  religion,  was  made 
controuler-general  of  the  finances.  Regarded 
as  the  Plutus  of  the  kingdom,  he  saw  at  his 
levee  dukes,  peers,  and  marshals  of  France  ; 
and  titled  ladies  were  proud  to  appear  in  the 
carriage  of  his  wife  (or  mistress),  who  was  ac- 
customed to  say,  that  “ there  was  not  so  tire- 
“ some  an  animal  in  the  world  as  a duchess.” 
It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  his  head 
should  turn  with  this  elevation ; but  he  had 
too  much  politeness  to  be  insolent,  and  rather 
indulged  a ridiculous  vanity.  He  required 
that  his  son  should  be  put  on  the  list  with  the 
youths  of  quality  who  were  to  dance  with  the 
king  in  a ballet,  and  the  regent  thought  fit  to 
comply  with  his  request.  The  boys,  however, 
were  not  so  condescending  as  their  parents  to 
the  intruder,  and  gave  him  so  many  mortifica- 
tions that  he  fell  ill  upon  it. 

At  length  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  pro- 
sperity began  to  give  way:  the  shares  daily 
sunk  in  value,  and  the  ruin  of  the  system  ap- 
peared inevitable.  The  parliament  of  Paris 
interfered,  but  was  banished  by  the  regent. 
The  credit  of  the  projector,  however,  could 
not  be  supported.  He  was  obliged  to  resign 
his  post,  after  holding  it  only  five  months;  and, 
loaded  with  the  public  execration,  retired  first 
to  an  estate  in  the  country,  and  then,  for  fur- 
ther safety,  quitted  the  kingdom.  He  carried 
with  him  but  a small  residue  of  the  vast  fortune 
he  onCe  possessed,  and  lived  afterwards  in  ob- 
scurity. After  visiting  England,  Holland,  Ger- 
many, and  other  countries,  he  finally  settled  at 
Venice,  where  he  died  in  1729,  still  occupied 
with  vast  projects,  and  fully  convinced  of  the 
solidity  of  his  system,  the  failure  of  which  he 
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attributed  to  the  opposition  it  met  with.  It 
has  not  wanted  ingenious  advocates ; but  the 
general  opinion  has  been  that  it  was  unsound 
in  its  principles,  and  only  calculated  to  be  the 
baneful  source  of  a gaming  speculation.  Life 
of  Law-  Duclos  Mem.  du  Regence.  Vies  des 
Surintend.  des  Finances.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

LAW,  William,  a learned  and  pious  di- 
vine of  the  church  of  England,  well  known  by 
his  popular  writings  of  the  mystical  class,  was 
born  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  but  we  have  noinformation  concerning 
the  place  or  time  of  his  birth.  He  received  his 
academical  education  at  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  both  degrees  in  arts. 
He  entered  into  holy  orders ; but  does  not  ap- 
pear ever  to  have  had  a cure  of  souls.  This 
may  be  attributed  to  his  having  early  adopted 
nonjuring  principles, which  he  maintained  to  the 
close  of  his  life.  For  some  time  he  filled  the 
post  of  tutor  to  a gentleman’s  son,  at  Putney, 
near  London  ; and  afterwards  he  became  spi- 
ritual guide  to  Mrs.  Hester  Gibbon,  a maiden 
lady,  and  the  aunt  of  our  celebrated  historian, 
who  resided  at  a house  called  the  Cliffe,  in 
Northamptonshire.  Here  he  continued  till  his 
death,  which  was  occasioned  by  a suppression 
of  urine  in  1761,  when,  it  is  said,  he  was  up- 
wards of  seventy  years  of  age.  In  that  family 
he  left  behind  him,  “ the  reputation  of  a 
worthy  and  eminently  pious  man,  who  believed 
all  that  he  professed,  and  practised  all  that  he 
enjoined.”  His  life,  for  the  greatest  part,  was 
that  of  a recluse  ; and  such  was  his  love  of  pri- 
vacy and  a state  of  recollection,  that  it  was 
very  seldom  indeed  that  he  passed  away  more 
than  two  hours  in  the  company  of  any  person 
whatever.  Hence  his  writings,  notwithstand- 
ing that  his  practical  pieces  are  in  many  re- 
spects truly  excellent,  partake  of  a gloominess 
and  severity  seldom  to  be  found  in  this  age, 
and  which  are  abhorrent  from  the  true  genius 
and  spirit  of  the  gospel.  In  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  his  mind  became  deeply  tinctured  with 
the  mystic  enthusiasm  of  Jacob  Behmen,  and 
he  made  himself  master  of  the  German  lan- 
guage, that  he  might  the  better  understand  his 
writings.  Of  this  enthusiasm  some  of  his  latest 
productions  savour  so  strongly,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  of  them  otherwise  than  as  the 
effusions  of  a disordered  intellect.  “But these 
sallies  of  frenzy,”  as  Mr.  Gibbon  observes,  * 
“ must  not  extinguish  the  praise  that  is  due  to 
Mr.  Law  as  a wit  and  a scholar.  His  argu- 
ment on  topics  of  less  absurdity  is  specious  and 
acute ; his  manner  is  lively,  his  style  forcible 
and  clear;  and,  had  not  the  vigour  of  his  mind 
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been  clouded  by  enthusiasm,  he  might  be  rank- 
ed with  the  most  agreeable  and  ingenious  writ- 
ers of  the  times.  When  the  Bangorian  contro- 
versy was  a fashionable  theme,  he  entered  the 
lists”  against  bishop  Hoadley,  in  support  of  high 
church  principles ; and  he  was  afterwards  one 
of  the  most  zealous  writers  in  opposition  to  the 
sentiments  of  that  prelate,  in  his  “Plain  Account 
of  the  Nature  and  End  of  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  !”  “ On  the  appearance  of  ‘ The 
Fable  of  the  Bees,’  he  drew  his  pen  against  the 
licentiousness  of  the  doctrine  of  that  writer ; 
and  morality  and  religion  must  rejoice  in  his  ap- 
plause and  victory.  Mr.  Law’s  masterpiece, 
‘ The  serious  Call  to  a devout  and  holy  Life, 
adapted  to  the  State  and  Condition  of  all  Or- 
ders of  Christians,’  in  8vo.  is  still  read  as  a popu- 
lar and  powerful  book  of  devotion as  is  like- 
wise his  “ Practical  Treatise  upon  Christian  Per- 
fection,” 8vo.  The  author’s  precepts  in  them  are 
rigid,  as  we  have  intimated  above,  beyond  what 
rational  and  just  views  of  Christian  duties  will 
warrant.  “ His  satire  is  sharp,  but  his  wis- 
dom is  from  the  knowledge  of  human  life ; 
and  many  of  his  portraits  are  not  unworthy 
the  pen  of  La  Bruyere.”  Besides  these 
pieces,  he  published  “ Three  Letters  to  the 
Bishop  of  Bangor,”  8vo. ; “Remarks  upon  a late 
Book,  entitled,  ‘ The  Fable  of  the  Bees ; or, 
private  Vices  public  Benefits,”  8 vo.-,  “The  abso- 
lute Unlawfulness  of  Stage  Entertainments  fully 
demonstrated,”  Svo.j  “ The  Case  of  Reason,  or 
natural  Religion  fairly  and  fully  stated,”  8vo. ; 
“ An  earnest  and  serious  Answer  to  Dr. 
Trapp’s  Discourse  of  the  Folly,  Sin,  and  Dan- 
ger of  being  righteous  over  much,”  8vo.  *,  “The 
Grounds  and  Reasons  of  Christian  Regenera- 
tion,” 8vo-i  “A  Demonstration  of  the  gross  and 
fundamental  Errors  of  a late  Book,  called,  ‘ a 
plain  Account  of  the  Nature  and  End  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  affectionately  addressed  to  all 
Orders  of  Men,  and  more  especially  to  all  the 
younger  Clergy,’  8vo. ; “ An  Appeal  to  all  that 
doubt  or  disbelieve  the  Truths  of  the  Gospel,” 
8vo. ; “ The  Spirit  of  Prayer,  or  the  Soul  rising 
out  of  the  Vanity  of  Time  into  the  Riches  of 
Eternity,  in  two  Parts,”  8vo.  *,  “ The  Spirit  of 
Love,  &c. in  two  Parts,”  8vo.-,  “The  Way  todi- 
vine  Knowledge,  being  several  Dialogues,  &c. 
preparatory  to  a new  Edition  of  the  Works  of 
Jacob  Behmen,  and  the  right  Use  of  them,”  in 
8vo. ; “ A short  but  sufficient  Confutation  of 
the  reverend  Doctor  Warburton’s  projected 
Defence  (as  he  calls  it)  of  Christianity,  in  his 
divine  Legation  of  Moses  •,  in  a Letter  to  the 
right  reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,” 
8vo.;  “ A Collection  of  Letters  on  the  most 
interesting  and  important  Subjects,  and  on  seve- 


ral Occasions,”  8vo. ; “Of  Justification  by 
Faith  and  Works ; a Dialogue  between  a Me- 
thodist and  a Churchman,”  8vo. ; and  “An 
humble,  earnest,  and  affectionate  Address  to  the 
Clergy,”  8vo.  Note  under  the  article  “Jackson  in 
the  Biog.  Brit.  Gibbon's  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life 
and  Writings.  Gent.  Mag.  Nov.  1800. — M. 

LAWES,  Henry,  an  English  musician  of 
great  temporary  reputation,  was  son  of  Thomas 
Lawes,  a vicar-choral  of  the  cathedral  of  Salis- 
bury. He  was  a scholar  of  Cooper,  known  by 
his  italianised  name  of  Coperario,  and  in  1625 
was  made  a gentleman  of  the  chapel-royal.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  clerk  of  the  cheque 
and  of  the  private  music  to  Charles  I.  He  ob- 
tained his  principal  fame  by  setting  the  com- 
positions of  eminent  poets,  and  Milton’s 
Comus  has  secured  immortality  to  his  name. 
Lawes  taught  music  in  the  family  of  the  earl 
of  Bridgewater,  and  set  the  airs  of  that  masque 
when  it  was  performed  at  Ludlow-castle,  in 
1637.  He  himself  took  the  part  of  the  attend- 
ant-spirit, and  several  fine  lines  in  the  piece 
express  the  great  poet’s  admiration  of  his  mu- 
sical talents.  One  of  Milton’s  sonnets  is  ad- 
dressed to  Lawes,  and  praises  him  as  the  first 
who 

taught  our  English  music  how  to  space 

Words  with  just  note  and  accent ; 

by  which  he  means  that  he  studied  to  pre- 
serve a correspondence  between  the  accent 
of  the  music  and  the  quantity  of  the  verse, 
He  is  also  extolled  by  Waller,  and  he  seems 
to  have  been  greatly  admired  by  all  his  co- 
temporaries. The  judgment  of  modern  mu- 
sical critics  is,  however,  much  less  favourable  to 
him,  and  he  is  not  allowed  to  have  attained 
excellence  in  any  one  branch  of  his  art.  Fie 
succeeded  best  in  songs  for  a single  voice.  His 
works  were  chiefly  published  under  the  title  of 
“ Ayres  and  Dialogues,”  three  books,  1653* 
55,  and  58.  Many  are  also  to  be  found  in 
collections  of  the  time.  From  the  superior  style 
of  the  poetry  of  many  of  these  pieces,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  union  of  the  sister  arts  was 
closer  in  his  time  than  it  has  generally  been 
since.  Lawes  quitted  the  service  of  the  king 
at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars,  and 
employed  himself  in  teaching  ladies  to  sing  •, 
which  profession  his  decent  character  and 
gentlemanlike  manners  rendered  respectable. 
Fie  retained  his  place  in  the  chapel-royal,  and 
composed  the  coronation-anthem  for  Charles 
II.  He  died  in  1662,  and  was  interred  in 
Westminster- abbey. 

William  Lawes,  elder  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  also  an  eminent  musician,  and 
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composed  various  works  by  himself,  or  in  con- 
juction  with  his  brother.  He  was  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Charles  I.,  and  greatly  beloved  by  him. 
His  loyalty  induced  him  to  take  up  arms  in  his 
master’s  cause,  and  he  was  killed  at  the  siege  of 
Chester,  in  1645.  Hawkins's  and  Burney  s 
History  of  Music. — A. 

LAWRENCE,  Peter. Joseph,  an  able  civil 
engineer  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  a native 
of  Flanders,  where  hewas  born  in  the  year  1715, 
and  died  in  1 77*.  In  his  private  character  he  was 
distinguished  by  the  virtues  of  an  excellent  citi- 
zen •,  and  in  his  professional  line,  by  the  great 
and  useful  exertions  of  his  genius.  Cardinal 
Polignac  being  shewn  a little  machine  which 
he  constructed,  when  only  eight  years  old, 
predicted  that  he  would  one  day  arrive  at 
eminence  in  the  science  of  practical  mathe- 
matics : and  he  was  not  deceived.  When  he 
was  only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  Lawrence 
projected  and  executed  drains  in  different 
parts  of  Flanders  and  Hainault,  which  till  that 
time  had  been  deemed  impracticable.  Being 
appointed  superintendant  of  the  canals  in  the 
generalities  of  Valenciennes  and  Lille,  he 
greatly  improved  the  navigation  of  the  Scarpe ; 
and  he  also  constructed  the  most  commodious 
sluices  on  other  rivers.  He,  likewise,  invent- 
ed ingenious  machines,  made  use  of  in  the 
fortification  of  Valenciennes  ; and  the  curious 
carriage  on  which  the  colossal  statue  of  Lewis 
XV.  was  brought  to  Paris  with  great  ease,  in 
1757.  He  was  the  contriver  of  the  engines 
applied  to  the  mines  in  Bretagne,  which  at  the 
same  time  clear  them  of  their  water,  and  raise 
the  metallic  ores.  The  junction  of  the  Schelde 
and  the  Somme  being  an  object  highly  desirable, 
both  in  a commercial  and  economical  point  of 
view,  but  presenting  what  were  considered  to 
be  insurmountable  obstacles  to  its  execution ; 
the  genius  of  Lawrence  triumphed  over  these 
difficulties.  The  grand  design  which  he  form- 
ed, was  that  of  a subterraneous  canal,  three 
leagues  in  length,  the  level  of  which  should  be 
forty-five  feet  above  the  source  of  the  Schelde, 
and  fifteen  feet  below  the  bed  of  the  Somme. 
This  noble  undertaking  was  actually  com- 
menced by  him,  and  was  not  improperly  cha- 
racterized by  Voltaire,  in  a letter  to  the  in- 
ventor, under  the  title  of  “ An  unheard  of 
chef-d’oeuvre.”  It  certainly  was  so,  when 
the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  is  considered, 
notwithstanding  that  our  Brindley’s  tunnels 
for  the  duke  of  Bridgewater’s  canals,  which  are 
works  of  a similar  construction,  had  before 
that  time  engaged  the  attention  of  the  scien- 
tific world.  The  various  mechanical  inven- 


tions and  undertakings  of  M.  Lawrence  have 
been  celebrated  in  a beautiful  “ Epistle”  in 
verse,  by  the  well-known  abbd  Delille,  which 
is  inserted  in  the  third  volume  of  a collection 
of  poems,  entitled,  “The  Treasury  of  Par- 
nassus.” Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LAZIUS  (LATZ),  Wolfgang,  an  indus- 
trious writer  on  history  and  antiquities,  was 
born  in  1514,  at  Vienna,  where  his  father, 
Simon,  practised  as  a physician.  Wolfgang 
commenced  a teacher  in  the  belles-lettres, 
but  was  at  length  nominated  to  a professor- 
ship of  medicine  in  Vienna,  which  he  oc- 
cupied during  nineteen  years,  till  his  death  in 
1 5 65. • He  was  an  extremely  studious  man, 
and  left  many  proofs  of  his  researches  into 
Greek  and  Roman  history,  and  into  the  anti- 
quities of  his  own  country.  He  is  said,  in- 
deed, to  have  been  deficient  in  accuracy  and 
critical  skill,  and  hence  has  been  slightly 
spoken  of  by  some  writers,  though  the  learn ed 
De  Thou  mentions  him  with  respect.  The 
emperor  Ferdinand  I.  nominated  him  one  of 
his  counsellors,  and  conferred  upon  him  the 
order  of  knighthood.  His  principal  works  are, 
“ Commentariorum  rerum  Gnecarum,  Lib.  ii.” 
folio,  15585  “Comment.  Reipublicae  Ro- 
manae  inexteris provinciis,Lib.  xii. ’’folio, 1598; 
“ De  Gentium  Migrationibus,”  folio,  1600; 
“ Chorographia  Pannonite  “ Alvearium 
Antiquitatis  “ In  Genealogium  Austriacum 
Comment.”  His  letters  were  published  col- 
lectively at  Frankfort,  in  two  vols.  folio,  1698. 
'Thuani  Hist.  Moreri.  Eloy  Diet. — A. 

LAZZARELLI,  Gianfrancesco,  an  Ita- 
lian comic  poet,  was  a native  of  Gubbio. 
After  sustaining  several  offices  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  states  of  the  church,  he  became,  in 
1661,  auditor  of  prince  Alexander  Pico,  duke 
of  Mirandola.  He  was  made  provost  of  the 
church  of  that  city  in  1681,  and  died  in  1694. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  poets  who  remained  un- 
infected with  the  bad  taste  of  the  poetry  of 
that  age,  and  imitated  the  more  natural  and 
easy  style  of  the  earlier  writers.  The  work  by 
which  he  is  most  known  is  entitled,  “ La  Cic- 
ceide,”  a very  singular  performance,  the  sole 
object  of  which  is  to  throw  ridicule  upon  a 
person  whom  he  calls  don  Ciccio,  and  who 
was  Buonventura  Arrighini,  formerly  his  col- 
league in  the  rota  at  Macerata.  In  a vast 
number  of  sonnets  and  other  pieces  of  verse, 
he  exhibits  him  in  every  possible  light,  satirical 
and  ludicrous,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  5 
and  has  pursued  his  design  with  a flow  of  ver- 
sification, an  ingenuity  of  turn,  and  a copious- 
ness of  fancy,  which  is  truly  surprising,  and 
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which  ought  to  have  been  employed  on  a better 
subject.  There  is  much  indecency,  and  some 
profaneness,  in  this  work,  which  caused  it  to 
be  put  in  the  prohibited  list.  In  the  second 
edition  some  of  the  profaner  sonnets  were 
omitted.  Bayle.  Tiraboschi. — A. 

LEANDER,  a French  capuchin  friar,  was  a 
native  of  Dijon,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1667. 
He  was  the  author  of  various  works,  by  which 
he  acquired  a high  reputation  in  his  day,  and 
he  is  frequently  quoted  by  Dupin,  in  the  second 
and  third  volumes  of  his  “Nova  Bibliotheca 
Auctorum  Ecclesiasticorum.”  The  principal  of 
his  productions  still  held  in  esteem  are,  “ The 
Truths  of  the  Gospel/’  &c.  in  two  volumes, 
folio,  166 1 and  1662  ; “ Commentaria  in 
Epistolas  Divi  Pauli,”  two  vols.  folio,  1663  ; 
“Discursuspraedicabiles/’two  vols.  folio,  1665. 
Aforeri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LEBLANC,  Marcel,  born  at  Dijon,  in 
1653,  entered  into  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and 
was  one  of  the  fourteen  mathematicians  whom 
Lewis  XIV.  sent  to  the  king  of  Siam,  the  sup- 
posed convert  to  Christianity,  in  1687.  Le- 
blanc took  up  his  abode  with  the  talapoins  or 
priests  of  the  country,  in  order  to  learn  the 
language ; but  the  revolution  taking  place 
which  deprived  that  king  of  his  crown,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  hopes  of  the  missionaries,  he 
was  sent  back  to  France  to  carry  the  intelli- 
gence. He  had  the  misfortune  of  being  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Dutch,  near  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  sent  into  confinement  at  Middle- 
burg,  in  Zealand.  He  obtained  his  liberty  in 
1690,  and  returned  to  Dijon  in  the  capacity  of 
mathematical  professor  in  the  Jesuit’s  college. 
In  1691  he  joined  a new  mission  for  China, 
and  embarked  at  Lisbon.  During  the  voyage, 
he  received  a blow  on  the  head  in  a storm, 
W’hich  put  an  end  to  his  life,  at  Mozambique, 
in  1693.  Father  Leblanc  had  begun  at  Dijon 
to  draw  up  memoirs  concerning  the  missions 
into  the  east,  which  he  left  imperfect.  He  is 
known  by  a “ History  of  the  Revolution  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Siam,  in  1688,  and  of  the  present 
State  of  the  Indies,”  Lyons , two  vols.  i2mo. 
1692,  in  French,  which  gives  a faithful  and 
exact  narrative  of  that  event,  and  contains  va- 
rious remarks  useful  to  navigators.  Moreri. 
—A. 

LEE,  Nathaniel,  a dramatic  poet,  was  the 
son  of  a clergyman,  and  was  educated  at  West- 
minster school  under  Dr.  Busby.  He  was 
admitted  a scholar  of  Trinity-college,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1668,  but  quitted  the  university 
without  a fellowship,  and  attempted  to  push  his 
fortune  at  court,  with  what  expectation,  or  in 


what  capacity,  we  are  not  told.  Failing  in  this 
project,  he  essayed  his  powers  in  writing  for 
the  stage,  and  in  1675  produced  his  tragedy  of 
Nero.  From  this  time  to  1681  he  gave  the 
town  a new  tragedy  yearly,  all  which  appear 
to  have  had  temporary  success.  He  also  made 
a trial  of  his  abilities  as  an  actor,  encouraged 
by  the  applause  he  received  from  the  players 
when  reading  his  pieces  at  rehearsals  for  their 
instruction.  But  though  he  read  with  extra- 
ordinary pathos,  he  soon  found  himself  defi- 
cient in  other  qualifications  for  the  stage,  and 
gave  up  tire  attempt.  The  warmth  of  his 
feelings,  probably  joined  to  irregularity  of 
living,  occasioned  an  unhappy  derangement  of 
mind,  which  proceeded  to  such  a length,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  confine  him  in  Bedlam. 
After  an  abode  in  that  receptacle  of  misery  for 
four  years,  he  was  discharged  in  1688,  and  was 
able  to  write  two  more  tragedies.  His  cir- 
cumstances were,  however,  very  low,  and  his 
chief  support  was  a weekly  pension  of  ten 
shillings  from  the  theatre  royal.  His  last  play 
was  “The  Massacre  of  Paris,”  in  1690;  a 
subject  of  horror  dangerous  to  an  unsettled 
brain.  Not  long  after  its  appearance  he  died, 
as  it  is  said,  in  a drunken  street-frolic  by  night, 
and  was  buried  by  the  parish  of  St.  Clement 
Danes. 

Lee  is  reckoned  by  Addison  (Spectator,  No. 
39)  to  have  equalled  any  of  his  cotemporaries 
in  a natural  genius  for  tragedy,  but  to  have 
been  hurried  away  by  the  impetuosity  of  his 
ideas  into  the  turgid  and  bombastic,  burying 
his  thoughts  in  such  a cloud  of  words,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  discern  their  beauty.  His  mind 
was  probably  never  free  from  a degree  of  dis- 
order, and  was  incapable  of  the  exercise  of 
cool  judgment.  Fie  certainly  possessed  a vein 
of  high  poetry,  and  could  give  a powerful  ex- 
pression to  passion,  though  always  upon  the 
verge  of  rant.  He  was  accounted  to  excel  in 
representing  the  passion  of  love,  which  he 
sometimes  touched  with  exquisite  tenderness, 
as  well  as  force.  His  “Theodosius,  or  the 
Force  of  Love,”  was  long  a favourite  on  this 
account.  That,  and  his  “ Rival  Queens,”  are 
the  only  pieces  out  of  eleven  which  he  com- 
posed, that  keep  a place  on  the  stage.  He 
likewise  wrote  two  in  conjunction  with  Dryden, 
“Oedipus,”  and  “The  Duke  of  Guise.” 
Biogr.  Britan. — A. 

LEECFIMAN,  William,  a learned  and- 
excellent  Scotch  divine  and  theological  pro- 
fessor in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  the  son 
of  a farmer  in  the  parish  of  Dolphinton,  in 
Lanerkshire,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year 
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1706.  He  was  initiated  in  the  rudiments  of 
learning  at  the  parish-school  of  his  native  place, 
and  then  sent  to  complete  his  education  at  the 
university  of  Edinburgh.  In  this  seminary 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  proficiency  in 
the  different  branches  of  literature  to  which 
he  applied;  and  was  recommended  to  be 
tutor  to  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Geddes  of 
Kirkhurd.  He  began  his  theological  studies 
about  the  year  1724,  and  continued  to  pro- 
secute them  under  Dr.  William  Hamilton,  then 
professor  of  divinity  at  Edinburgh.  After  Mr. 
Geddes  had  no  further  occasion  for  a tutor,  Mr. 
Leechman,  in  1727,  was  recommended  as  a 
proper  person  to  superintend  the  education  of 
another  young  gentleman,  Mr.  Mure  of  Cald- 
well, in  Renfrewshire.  This  was  his  first  in- 
troduction in  the  western  part  of  Scotland, 
destined  to  be  afterwards  the  principal  scene  of 
his  usefulness.  The  family  of  Caldwell  lived 
during  the  summer  and  harvest  months  in  the 
country;  and  during  the  rest  of  the  year  at  Glas- 
gow, for  the  sake  of  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren. In  this  city  Mr.  Leechman  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  *he  method  of  teaching  at 
another  university,  and  attending  any  of  the 
lectures  he  pleased,  especially  those  of  pro- 
fessor Hutcheson.  To  that  gentleman,  and 
his  learned  colleague  professor  Dunlop,  Mr. 
Leechman  recommended  himself  by  his  modest 
merit,  and  from  the  friendly  familiarity  to 
which  they  admitted  him,  derived  equal  im- 
provement and  entertainment.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1731,  he  offered  himself 
for  probationary  trials  to  the  presbytery  of 
Paisley,  within  whose  bounds  he  resided  ; and, 
after  going  through  the  usual  exercises  with 
approbation,  was  licensed  as  a preacher.  It 
was  more  than  five  years,  however,  before  he 
had  any  prospect  of  preferment ; which  was 
not  an  unfavourable  circumstance,  as  it  afford- 
ed him  full  leisure  in  the  very  spring  of  life, 
while  he  exercised  his  talents  by  occasionally 
assisting  his  clerical  friends,  to  pursue  his  own 
studies,  both  in  the  country  and  at  Glasgow, 
with  all  possible  advantage.  In  the  year  1 726, 
upon  a vacancy  taking  place  in  the  parish  of 
Beith,  where  the  family  of  Caldwell  usually 
resided,  the  countess  of  Eglinton,  the  patroness, 
waving  the  exercise  of  her  right,  recom- 
mended Mr.  Leechman,  in  a letter  to  the  pres- 
bytery of  Irvine.  In  consequence  of  this,  and 
the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  parishioners, 
he  v/as  ordained  minister  of  Beith.  In  this 
populous  and  extensive  charge  he  continued 
about  seven  years,  living  sometimes  in  his  par- 
sonage-house, where  he  had  servants,  but 


chiefly  at  Caldwell.  In  the  year  1740,  Mr. 
Leechman  was  elected  moderator  of  a meeting 
of  the  provincial  synod  at  Irvine,  and,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  opened  the  following  meeting  at 
Glasgow  with  a sermon  to  the  clergy,  “ On 
the  Temper,  Character,  and  Duty  of  a Minister 
of  the  Gospel."  Among  the  numerous  ser- 
mons and  charges  which  have  been  published 
on  this  subject,  there  are  few,  perhaps,  that 
will  bear  a fair  comparison  with  this  first  at- 
tempt of  a young  minister,  in  respect  to  the 
variety  of  useful  advice  compressed  into  a small 
compass,  and  perhaps  also,  the  nervous  lan- 
guage, and  the  striking,  yet  delicate  manner  in 
which  this  advice  is  given.  In  the  year  1 743, 
he  published  a much  longer  sermon,  “ On 
Prayer."  Both  these  publications  excited  a 
more  than  ordinary  attention  at  their  first  ap- 
pearance, and  have  since  undergone  a great 
number  of  impressions. 

In  the  year  last  mentioned,  Mr.  Leechman 
married  Mrs.  Bridget  Balfour,  of  the  family  of 
Pilrig,  near  Edinburgh,  who  possessed  the  re- 
quisite qualifications  for  making  him  happy,  and 
for  reflecting  honour  on  his  choice.  Soon  after 
this  event,  two  gentlemen  waited  on  him  from 
Ireland,  deputed  by  a respectable  dissenting 
congregation  at  Belfast,  to  invite  him  to  be 
their  minister,  and  to  offer  him  a better  salary 
than  he  had  at  Beith.  This  offer  Dr.  Hut- 
cheson, who  well  knew  the  advantages  of  the 
situation,  advised  him  to  accept ; but  Mr. 
Dunlop,  and  his  other  friends  at  Glasgow,  joined 
by  Mrs.  Leechman’s  relations,  persuaded  him 
to  decline.  Mr.  Dunlop  always  wished  to  get 
him  into  the  college ; and  an  opportunity  offered 
for  that  purpose  soon  afterwards,  by  the  theo- 
logical chair  becoming  vacant.  The  election 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  faculty;  that  is  the 
court  of  ordinary  professors,  who,  in  some 
former  important  questions,  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  divide  into  two  nearly  equal  parties.. 
One  of  these  parties  was  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Leechman ; the  other  party  was  for  choosing 
Mr.  John  Maclaurin,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Glasgow,  and  highly  respectable  for  his  learn- 
ing and  piety.  The  people  of  the  city  and 
neighbourhood  interested  themselves  warmly 
in  the  fate  of  this  election;  as  it  v/as  indeed  an 
event  of  no  small  consequence  to  the  future 
education  of  their  clergy.  Mr.  Leechman  had 
the  good  wishes  of  persons  of  taste  and  edu- 
cation ; and  Mr.  Maclaurin  those  of  a much 
larger  body,  even  all  the  rest  of  the  town.  On; 
the  day  fixed  for  the  decision  of  this  business,, 
the  votes  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  were 
equally  divided,  and  Mr.  Leechman  obtained; 
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the  divinity  chair  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
then  lord  rector.  Against  this  election  the 
disappointed  party  made  a formal  protest,  in 
the  hope  of  frustrating  the  effect  of  it,  by  the 
assistance  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  Scot- 
land. Accordingly,  when  Dr.  Hutcheson,  and 
Dr.  Hamilton  professor  of  anatomy,  appeared 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  presbytery  of  Irvine 
in  January  1744,  and  laid  before  them  the 
minute  of  the  election,  requesting  them  to  take 
the  proper  steps  in  consequence  of  it;  another 
professor,  of  the  opposite  party,  made  his  ap- 
pearance likewise,  and  attempted  to  stop  any 
procedure,  under  the  pretext  of  a controverted 
election.  But  the  court,  finding  that  this  gen- 
tleman had  neither  a proper  commission  from 
the  college,  nor  the  parish  of  Beith,  the  only 
parties  concerned,  agreed  to  release  Mr. 
Leechman  from  his  parochial  connection,  and 
to  give  him  up  to  the  college,  with  an  honour- 
able testimony  of  their  approbation  of  his  abi- 
lities, doctrine,  and  life,  during  the  time  that 
he  had  lived  among  them.  On  the  very  next 
day,  however,  when,  with  the  deputies  of 
the  college,  he  presented  himself  before  the 
presbytery  of  Glasgow,  they  refused  to  enroll 
him  as  a member  of  their  court,  and  to  allow 
him  to  take  the  steps  which  the  law  had  ap- 
pointed, previously  to  his  commencing  his 
office.  This  obliged  him  to  protest,  and  to 
complain  of  their  conduct  to  the  synod;  after 
which,  he  began,  and  continued  to  teach  in 
the  college  during  the  remaining  part  of  the 
session. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  presbytery  of 
Glasgow  in  February,  the  majority,  under  the 
direction  of  a zealous  country  clergyman,  took 
a very  violent  step,  with  a view  to  eject  the 
new  professor.  They  resolved  to  commence 
a process  of  heresy  against  him:  a cruel  and 
rancorous  proceeding,  which  had  the  most  di- 
rect tendency  imaginable  to  injure  his  reputa- 
tion and  usefulness,  and  to  expose  him  to  ge- 
neral odium!  To  prepare  the  way  for  this 
process,  they  appointed  a committee  to  examine 
Mr.  Leechman’s  Sermon  on  Prayer;  who  pro- 
duced a paper  of  remarks,  as  they  called  it, 
consisting  of  eight  articles  of  what  they  deemed 
heretical  omissions.  The  purport  of  the  whole 
went  to  charge  Mr.  Leechman  with  having 
laid  too  little  stress  on  the  merit  of  the  satis- 
faction and  intercession  of  Christ,  which,  they 
insinuated,  he  considered  as  a circumstance 
superfluous  or  foreign  to  prayer.  To  each  of 
the  remarks  the  professor  gave  in  written 
answers,  vindicating  himself  in  a modest,  yet 
sufficiently  spirited  manner.  But  these  answers, 


as  might  be  expected,  were  neither  satisfactory 
to  the  committee,  nor  to  the  presbytery  under 
whose  authority  they  acted.  This  attack  upon 
the  author,  evidently  calculated,  if  not  design- 
ed, to  raise  a spirit  of  bigotry  in  the  common 
people  against  him,  soon  roused  the  attention 
and  indignation  of  many  of  the  conscientious 
friends  of  religion  and  learning  in  that  quarter, 
to  whom  Mr.  Leechman  was  not  personally 
known.  It  drew  together  a great  number  of 
clergy  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  that  large 
synodal  district,  together  with  several  gentle- 
men of  rank,  who  took  their'seats  with  them  as 
elders.  Having  assembled  at  Glasgow,  and,  in 
consequence  of  Mr.  Leechman’s  complaint, 
thought  proper  to  call  for  the  papers,  and  to 
take  the  business  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  inferior  court;  after  a minute  examination 
of  the  remarks  and  answers,  and  allowing  every 
member  to  propose  what  further  objections 
might  occur  to  him,  as  well  as  the  professor  to 
reply,  viva  voce,  the  synod,  almost  unani- 
mously, found  Mr.  Leechman’s  answers  to  the 
objections  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  de- 
termined there  was  no  rq^son  to  charge  him 
with  any  unsoundness  in  the  passages  of  the 
sermon  complained  against.  But  the  matter 
was  not  yet  finally  settled ; for  the  presbytery 
had  at  the  beginning  made  an  appeal  to  the 
general  assembly.  By  that  court  the  judg- 
ment passed  by  the  synod  was  confirmed,  and 
the  presbytery  of  Glasgow  was  prohibited  to 
commence,  or  carry  on  any  further  proceedings 
against  the  professor,  on  account  of  that  ser- 
mon. Mr.  Leechman’s  character,  both  as  a 
preacher  and  a professor,  shone  out  the  brighter 
after  this  cloud  was  dissipated.  Some  of  those 
who  had  appeared  his  keen  adversaries  in  the 
church  process,  lived  with  him  afterwards  on 
terms  of  sincere  friendship : even  the  preju- 
dices of  the  common  people  in  Glasgow  gra- 
dually subsided ; so  that  he  came  to  be  con- 
sidered there,  as  he  had  always  been  in  every 
other  place,  a very  acceptable  preacher. 

Mr.  Leechman’s  time,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  professorship,  was  chiefly  employed  in  pre- 
paring lectures  for  the  Divinity-hall.  After 
the  example  of  Dr.  Hutcheson,  he  continued 
the  custom  of  lecturing  in  English;  but  owing 
to  his  great  modesty,  not  having  attained  the 
easy  and  spirited  manner  of  that  celebrated 
professor,  who  lectured  to  appearance,  extem- 
pore, and  being  at  the  same  time  very  near 
sighted,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  making 
an  almost  constant  use  of  his  papers : yet  his 
lectures  were  always  judicious,  liberal,  and 
sometimes  uncommonly  striking,  and  were 
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equally  relished  by  the  great  number  of  stu- 
dents who  attended  them.  Soon  after  he  was 
established  in  the  professorship,  he  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  He  continued  in 
the  theological  chair  seventeen  years,  pruning 
his  lectures,  from  time  to  time,  of  their  least 
valuable  parts ; enriching  them  with  something 
new  or  more  important,  suggested  to  him  in 
the  course  of  his  reading,  or  by  his  own  fertile 
mind;  especially  vindicating  and  establishing 
the  grand  truths  of  natural  and  revealed  reli- 
gion against  the  principal  objections  made  to 
them  by  Mr.  Hume,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Vol- 
taire, and  other  sceptical  writers,  whose  books 
made  their  first  appearance  during  that  period. 
Dr.  Leechman,  indeed,  was  qualified  beyond 
most  men,  to  be  a successful  teacher  and  de- 
fender of  truth.  His  love  of  it  was  pure  and 
warm:  yet  this  generous  warmth  was  strictly 
guarded  by  the  modesty  of  his  own  mind,  and 
never  betrayed  him  into  any  harsh  or  indecent 
language  towards  those  whose  opinions  he 
could  not  but  consider  as  hostile  to  truth,  and 
to  the  best  interests  of  mankind.  He  was  as 
free  as  any  man  from  bigotry,  or  an  improper 
attachment  to  any  systems  of  theology  or  phi- 
losophy, that  of  his  friend  Hutcheson  not  ex- 
cepted. He  was,  to  all  appearance,  equally 
candid  with  the  justly-admired  Lardner:  and 
though  his  reading  or  learning  was  consider- 
ably inferior  to  the  progress  made  by  that  pro- 
digy of  knowledge,  yet  it  was  still  very  exten- 
sive, especially  in  the  historical,  moral,  and 
theological  branches.  He  had  a remarkable 
talent  of  selecting  what  was  most  important  or 
most  striking  on  every  subject  which  he  han- 
dled : his  arguments  were  solid ; not  founded  on 
speculations,  but  facts;  and  they  were  urged 
with  a degree  of  warmth  which  carried  the 
hearers  along  with  him;  for  they  were  ad- 
dressed equally  to  the  judgment  and  the  heart. 
In  fine,  the  exertion  of  these  extraordinary 
talents  was  heightened  by  a spirit  of  manly  de- 
votion, the  effects  of  which  made  such  im- 
pressions on  some  minds  as  will  never  be  en- 
tirely effaced.  Dr.  Leechman’s  fame  and  suc- 
cess as  a teacher,  was  what  might  be  expected 
from  such  talents  and  virtues.  The  Divinity- 
hall  at  Glasgow,  was  crowded  in  his  time  with 
a greater  number  of  scholars  than  any  other  in 
Scotland.  His  labours  there  continued  to  in- 
crease the  rising  reputation  of  that  university, 
and  did  eminent  service  to  the  church,  espe- 
cially by  inspiring  young  minds  with  an  ardour 
for  truth,  cherishing  a spirit  of  enquiry  after 
it,  and  diffusing  rational  and  liberal  Sentiments 
of  religion  in  that  corner  of  the  country. 


Even  the  young  men  designed  for  the  ministry 
among  the  seceders,  who  are  considered  to  be 
the  most  rigid  sect  in  Scotland,  attended  Dr. 
Leechman’s  lectures  in  considerable  numbers; 
and  thus  manifested  a thirst  for  knowledge,  and 
a liberality  of  mind  which  did  them  much 
honour.  Many  ingenious  young  men  from 
England  and  Ireland  became  his  pupils,  and 
improved  under  his  tuition,  several  of  whom 
have  since  distinguished  themselves  both  among 
the  dissenters  and  in  the  church.  His  numer- 
ous scholars,  however  they  might  differ  in 
their  sentiments  of  speculative  theology  and 
church  government,  were  all  cordially  united 
in  their  affection  and  veneration  for  their  old 
master. 

Dr.  Leechman  was  of  slender  make,  but  had 
firm  nerves,  and  a strong,  clear,  commanding 
voice.  His  health,  though  sometimes  preca- 
rious, was  upon  the  whole  good;  but  required 
a strict  attention  to  temperance  and  exercise 
during  the  summer  months.  In  his  youth,  he 
was  thought  to  be  in  the  last  stage  of  a con- 
sumption, and  recovered  beyond  expectation. 
He  was  subject  to  frequent  coughs,  which  did 
not,  however,  prevent  him  from  studying  hard, 
and  teaching  constantly,  till  about  the  year 
1 759,  when  his  cough  increased,  accompanied 
with  hectic  fits.  This  ended  in  the  discharge 
of  an  imposthume  from  his  breast.  During 
this  illness  he  taught  as  long  as  he  was  able  in 
the  public  hall,  and  afterwards  in  a large  room 
in  his  own  house,  till  he  was  forced  to  stop  in 
the  middle  of  a lecture:  yet  he  still  continued 
to  meet  his  students,  and  to  hear  their  dis- 
courses, after  he  was  unable  to  speak  to  them 
any  longer  than  a few  minutes  himself.  In 
the  beginning  of  that  summer,  his  physicians 
sent  him  to  Bristol ; where  he  received  great 
benefit  from  the  use  of  the  waters,  living, 
during  the  summer  and  harvest  months,  at  the 
village  of  Clifton,  and  meeting  with  much 
attention  and  civility  from  several  gentlemen 
and  clergymen  in  that  neighbourhood.  In  the 
year  1761,  upon  a vacancy  taking  place  in  the 
office  of  principal  of  the  university  of  Glasgow, 
Dr.  Leechman  was  raised  to  it,  by  a presenta- 
tion from  the  king.  For  this  promotion  he 
was  indebted  to  Mr.  Mure,  then  one  of  the 
barons  of  the  exchequer  in  Scotland,  his  old 
pupil  and  intimate  friend.  It  was  with  no 
small  regret  that  the  divinity  students  saw  their 
professor  removed  from  a station  where  he  had 
been  so  useful  to  them : yet  they  were  happy  to 
see  him  raised  to  what  is  the  summit  of  am- 
bition to  a clergyman  in  Scotland ; placed  at 
the  head  of  a respectable  university,  and  in  a 
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situation  where  he  could  enjoy  otium  cum  dig- 
nitate.  Considering  the  state  of  his  health, 
nothing  could  be  more  seasonable  than  this 
relaxation  from  the  labour  of  public  teaching. 
It  was  probably  the  principal  means  of  pro- 
longing his  valuable  life  for  five  and  twenty 
years.  Yet  it  was  impossible  for  a mind  so 
conscientious  and  active  as  his  was,  to  enjoy 
much  ease  in  his  new  station,  entrusted  as  he 
was  with  the  oversight,  both  of  the  morals  and 
literature  of  such  a numerous  society;  and 
having  a peculiar  trouble  from  his  office,  in 
the  superintendance  and  administration  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  revenue  of  the  univer- 
sity, more  complicate  and  considerable,  on  the 
whole,  than  that  of  the  other  Scotch  univer- 
sities. Besides,  he  did  not  confine  himself  to 
the  ordinary  routine  of  duty  connected  with 
his  office;  but  entered  warmly  into  every 
scheme  for  the  benefit  and  improvement  of 
the  society,  suggested  by  other  professors,  and 
prosecuted  some  schemes  of  his  own  sugges- 
tion. He  gave  a lecture,  for  some  time,  once 
a week,  to  the  students  in  divinity,  which  he 
was  entitled  to  do  as  primarius  professor; 
and  during  the  session  of  1763,  and  several 
following  sessions,  he  gave  weekly  lectures  to 
the  whole  university,  we  believe,  upon  the 
Sunday  evening,  when  they  were  disengaged 
from  their  peculiar  studies.  These  lectures 
were  upon  various  subjects : such  as,  the  de- 
sign of  academical  institutions,  and  the  conduct 
incumbent  both  on  masters  and  scholars  to 
answer  this  design ; upon  self-knowledge,  as 
subservient  to  this,  as  well  as  to  our  general 
conduct  in  life  ; upon  the  wisdom  and  benefit 
of  early  piety ; upon  the  excellency  of  the 
scriptures  ; with  some  other  topics  formerly 
treated  of,in  the  Divinity-hall,  and  now  adapted 
to  a more  mixed  audience.  These  lectures  were 
remembered  and  often  spoken  of  afterwards, 
as  excellently  calculated  to  inspire  young  minds 
with  an  ardour  both  for  literary  and  moral  im- 
provement; to  stimulate  them  to  strenuous  ex- 
ertions ; to  guard  them  against  the  spirit  of 
scepticism  and  licentiousness;  and  to  prepare 
them  to  make  a manly  stand,  in  their  riper 
years,  for  truth,  virtue,  liberty,  and  every 
thing  of  importance  to  mankind. 

Dr.  Lechman’s  faculties  remained  in  full 
vigour,  amidst  the  increasing  infirmities  of  old 
age,  and  his  taste  for  valuable  knowledge  con- 
tinued as  acute  as  ever.  This  enabled  him  to  be 
useful  to  many  in  his  private  capacity.  His 
house  was  open  to  students  in  every  department, 
where  the  conversation  usually  turned  on  sub- 
jects of  learning  and  taste,  and  contributed  to 


their  improvement.  For  the  last  twelve  years 
of  his  life,  he  was  distressed  with  asthmatic  and 
gravelly  complaints,  which  he  bore  with  great 
patience.  Having  in  his  youth  improperly 
accustomed  himself  to  late,  rather  than  early 
hours  of  study,  this,  together  with  his  asthma, 
gradually  brought  on  him  the  habit  of  night- 
waking, so  that,  for  several  years,  he  had  no 
sleep  till  six  or  seven  in  the  morning,  and  then 
very  little.  The  want  of  this  best  of  all  resto- 
ratives by  degrees  wasted  his  flesh,  and  ex- 
hausted his  bodily  strength,  without  having  any 
visible  effect  upon  his  spirits.  Iiis  mind  seem- 
ed to  be  in  a great  measure  independent  of  all 
bodily  infirmities  and  connections.  Firm  iu 
his  own  native  and  acquired  vigour,  supported 
by  the  steady  principles  and  joyful  hopes  of 
religion,  and  perpetually  animated  by  some 
worthy  purpose,  it  stood  in  no  need  of  the 
amusements  which  weaker  minds  are  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to,  in  order  to  support  or  re- 
cruit their  exhausted  spirits.  About  the  middle 
of  September  1785,  he  had  a sudden  and  vio- 
lent paralytic  shock,  from  the  effects  of  which 
he  soon  recovered;  but  a second  shock  of  the 
same  kind,  in  the  following  month,  deprived 
him  of  the  power  of  his  whole  left  side.  Still 
he  continued  in  the  full  possession  of  his  men- 
tal faculties,  and  was  often  as  intelligent,  judi- 
cious, and  even  as  acute  as  ever  ; and  always 
firm,  serene,  and  happy,  to  a degree  which 
he  was  unable  to  express.  On  the  second  of 
December  he  had  a third  attack  of  his  disorder, 
which  carried  him  off  on  the  following  day, 
when  he  was  about  seventy-nine  years  of  age. 
Dr.  Leechman,  we  believe,  committed  nothing 
to  the  press,  except  nine  “Sermons,”  which 
went  through  several  editions  during  his  life- 
time. They  were  collected  together  after  his 
death,  and  were  printed  with  others,  selected 
from  his  MSS., in  1 789, in  two  vols  8vo.  They 
are  all  on  important  and  useful  subjects ; display 
great  animation  and  energy  of  thought;  breathe 
a spirit  of  fervent  and  cheerful  piety;  and  are 
written  in  a style  that  is  simple,  perspicuous, 
and  pleasing.  Dr.  Wodroivs  Narrative,  pre- 
fixed to  the first  volume  cf  the  Sermons. — M. 

LECF  (LEC1TUS),  James,  a learned  and 
patriotic  citizen  of  Geneva,  was  born  at  that 
city,  in  1560.  After  a preliminary  education 
at  home,  he  studied  law  under  Cujas,  and, 
through  the  influence  of  Beza,  obtained  a chair 
in  that  faculty  at  Geneva,  in  1583.  In  the 
following  year,  he  was  made  counsellor  of 
state  ; and  the  zeal  and  intelligence  which  he 
displayed  in  the  public  service  caused  him 
four  times  to  be  appointed  to  the  syndicate  or 
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first  office  in  the  government,  and  to  be  em- 
ployed in  some  important  negotiations.  He 
was  sent,  in  1589,10  queen  Elizabeth,  in  order 
to  obtain  some  pecuniary  aid  for  the  republic, 
exhausted  by  war  •,  and,  although  that  frugal 
princess  would  contribute  nothing  from  her 
own  purse,  she  permitted  a collection  to  be 
made  throughout  the  kingdom,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Lect 
went  upon  a similar  mission  to  Holland,  and 
obtained  a sum  from  the  prince  of  Orange 
and  the  states-general,  upon  the  liberal  con- 
dition that  the  academy  of  Geneva  should  be 
re-established,  the  professors  of  which  had 
been  dismissed.  Lect  himself,  from  his  love 
to  letters,  supported  this  measure  ; and  among 
his  orations  is  one  with  the  title  “ De  Studiis 
Liberalibus  publica  ob  mala  non  deserendis.” 
He  was  employed  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the 
republic  with  his  pen,  against  the  duke  of 
Savoy ; and  when  that  prince  had  dishonoured 
himself  by  the  infamous  attempt  of  the  escalade, 
in  1602,  Lect  represented  the  action  in  such 
colours  to  the  Swiss  cantons,  as  to  obtain  the 
desired  succours.  He  afterwards  defended  the 
protestant  religion  against  the  attacks  of  the 
president  Favre,  in  an  excellent  controversial 
work.  In  the  midst  of  these  occupations  he 
found  time  for  various  publications  in  juris- 
prudence, and  in  polite  literature.  He  died  in 
1611,  regarded  by  his  countrymen  as  the 
model  of  an  excellent  magistrate  and  citizen. 
The  legal  writings  of  Lectius  are  contained  in 
the  collection  entitled,  “ Thesaurus  Juris  Ro- 
mani, continens  rariora  meliorum  Interpretum 
-Opuscula,”  Lugd.  Bat.  five  vols.  folio,  1725. 
His  other  publications,  all  in  Latin,  consist 
chiefly  of  poems,  orations,  pieces  of  biogra- 
phy, &c.  He  gave  an  edition  of  “ Q.  Aurelii 
Symmachi  Epistolarum  lib.  x.  cum  notis,”  &c. 
Getiev.  8vo.  1587,  159O;  of  the  “ Poetae 
Grseci  veteres  heroici,”  Gr.  Lat.  folio,  Getiev. 
l<5o6 ; and  of  “ Francisci  Hottomanni  Opera,” 
three  vols.  folio,  1599.  Setmebier  Hist.  Liter, 
de  Genevc.~A. 

LEGER,  Anthony,  a learned  Piedmon- 
tese protestant  divine  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, was  born  at  Ville-Seiche,  in  the  valley  of 
St.  Martin,  in  the  year  1594.  After  pursuing 
his  studies  at  Geneva,  and  other  places,  he  dis- 
charged the  ministerial  functions  for  some 
years  in  his  native  country.  In  1628,  he  went 
to  Constantinople,  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain 
to  the  ambassador  of  the  states-general  at  the 
Ottoman  Porte  ; and  there  became  intimately 
connected  with  the  celebrated  patriarch  Cyril- 
Lucar,  as  appears  by  the  letters  of  the  latter, 
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printed  in  M.  Aumon’s  “ Authentic  Monu- 
ments of  the  Religion  of  the  Greeks.”  Upon 
his  return  to  Piedmont  from  Constantinople, 
in  1637,  he  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  church 
of  St.  John,  which  situation  he  retained  about 
six  years;  during  which  interval  his  talents  and 
erudition  were  advantageously  displayed  in  de- 
fending the  protestant  faith,  both  in  public 
disputes  and  in  writing  against  the  emissaries 
of  the  Propaganda,  and  other  Catholics,  la 
1643,  finding  that  he  was  proscribed  by  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  he  saved  himself  by  flight,  and 
took  refuge  at  Geneva  ; where,  after  exercis- 
ing the  ministry  for  some  time  in  the  French 
and  Italian  churches,  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  the  oriental  languages,  and  of  divi- 
nity. He  died  in  1661,  about  the  age  of  sixty- 
seven.  Under  his  superintendence  was  pub- 
lished at  Geneva,  an  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  both  in  the  original  and  vulgar 
Greek  languages,  in  two  vols.  4to.  He  had  a 
son  of  the  same  name,  who  was  educated  to  the 
ministry,  and  officiated  as  pastor  to  the  church 
at  Chancy,  and  afterwards  at  Geneva.  He 
filled  successively,  the  posts  of  professor  of 
philosophy  and  of  divinity  in  that  university, 
with  high  reputation,  and  was  greatly  admired 
as  a preacher.  Five  volumes  of  his  “ Ser- 
mons” were  published  after  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  1719,  when  he  was  about  sixty- 
seven  years  of  age.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.— M. 

LEGER,  John,  nephew  of  Anthony  Leger, 
the  elder,  was  born  at  Ville-Seiche,  in  the  year 
1615.  Having  pursued  his  academical  studies 
at  Geneva,  and  completed  a course  of  divinity 
under  M.  Spanheim,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
ministry  in  his  native  country,  in  1639,  and 
chosen  pastor  of  the  churches  of  Prals  and 
Rodoret.  After  his  uncle  had  been  obliged 
to  fly  for  his  life,  he  was  chosen  his  successor 
in  the  church  of  St.  John,  and  continued  his 
labours  with  that  flock  till  the  year  1655,  when 
the  persecution  of  the  Waldenses  broke  out 
with  peculiar  rage  and  enormity,  and  the  most 
horrid  scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed  were 
exhibited  in  every  part  of  their  country.  Hav- 
ing happily  made  his  escape  into  France,  he 
transmitted  an  affecting  account  of  the  cruelties 
perpetrated  on  the  Protestants  to  Oliver  Crom- 
well, who  sent  an  extraordinary  ambassador  to 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  to  remonstrate  with  him  on 
these  proceedings.  Leger  also  wrote  to  the 
king  of  France,  and  to  the  protestant  princes 
and  states,  soliciting  their  interference  on  be- 
half of  his  countrymen.  The  effect  of  their 
representations  was  the  treaty  of  Pignerol, 
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concluded  in  the  same  year,  which  promised 
future  security  and  toleration  to  the  Waldenses* 
At  the  signing  of  this  treaty,  Leger  assisted  in 
the  character  of  deputy-general  of  the  pro- 
testant  communities.  It  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, before  the  terms  of  this  treaty  were 
broken,  and  oppression  and  persecution  were 
again  let  loose  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys. 
Thus  circumstanced,  in  the  year  1661,  the 
afflicted  sufferers  constituted  Leger  their  de- 
puty to  several  of  the  protestant  powers,  that 
he  might  lay  before  them  the  particular  in- 
fractions of  the  treaty  of  Pignerol,  and  solicit 
anew  their  mediation  with  the  duke  of  Savoy. 
This  appointment  gave  such  offence  at  the 
court  of  Turin,  that  orders  were  given  for 
razing  to  the  ground  the  house  of  Leger, 
and  he  was  proclaimed  a traitor.  Leger  met 
with  success  in  his  mission,  and  returned  to 
Geneva,  where,  in  1663,  he  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  become  pastor  of  the  Walloon  church, 
at  Leyden.  In  the  following  year,  he  ven- 
tured secretly  to  visit  the  valleys,  carrying  with 
him  considerable  sums  of  money,  collected 
from  the  Dutch  and  other  Protestants  for  the 
relief  of  his  persecuted  countrymen  ; and  after- 
wards returned  to  Leyden.  We  have  no  in- 
formation concerning  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  the  author  of  a valuable  “ History  of 
the  Evangelical  Churches  in  the  Vallies  of 
Piedmont,”  in  folio.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.— M. 

LEIBNITZ,  Godfrey  William  de,  an 
eminent  German  mathematician  and  philoso- 
pher in  the  seventeenth  and  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  born  at  Leipsic,  in  the 
year  1646.  When  he  was  only  six  years  of  age 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father,  who 
was  professor  of  moral  philosophy,  and  secre- 
tary to  the  university  of  that  city  ; after  which 
his  mother  placed  him  under  the  care  of  able 
masters,  who  were  soon  gratified  by  observing 
the  rapid  progress  which  he  made  in  learning. 
Besides  profiting  in  their  instructions,  when  he 
was  sufficiently  master  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages,  he  availed  himself  of  the  advantage 
of  a large  and  well-chosen  library  which  his 
father  had  left  him  •,  and  read  all  the  books 
which  it  contained  in  regular  order ; as  the 
poets,  orators,  historians,  civilians,  philoso- 
phers, mathematicians,  and  divines.  This 
course  of  reading,  to  which  he  applied  with  the 
greatest  assiduity,  and  with  a very  tenacious 
memory,  was  the  means  of  introducing  him 
to  a considerable  acquaintance  with  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  science  and  literature.  He 
knew  many  of  the  principal  poets  by  heart ; 


and  even  in  his  old  age  could  repeat  Virgil 
almost  word  for  word.  Pie  had  himself  a 
talent  for  versifying,  and  is  said  to  have  com- 
posed, in  one  day,  a poem  of  three  hundred 
Latin  verses,  without  any  elision.  By  the  at- 
tention which  he  thus  early  paid  to  classical  and 
polite  learning,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
correct  and  elegant  taste  which  appears  in  all 
his  writings.  When  he  was  fifteen  years  of 
age,  Leibnitz  became  a student  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Leipsic,  where  he  prosecuted  with  un- 
usual success  the  various  studies  of  law,  medi- 
cine, philosophy,  and  theology,  and  made  him- 
self well  acquainted  with  many  eminent  writers 
in  each.  In  the  university  of  Jena,  where  he 
finished  his  academical  studies,  the  principal 
objects  of  his  attention  were  history,  law,  and 
mathematics.  Upon  his  return  to  Leipsic  in 
1663,  he  maintained  a thesis  “ De  principiis 
individuationis  and  in  the  following  year  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.  A.  At  this  time 
he  continued  to  study  philosophy,  particularly 
in  the  writings  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  whom 
he  endeavoured  to  reconcile  ; as  he  afterwards 
attempted  to  reconcile  Aristotle  with  Des 
Cartes.  On  these  studies  he  was  so  intent,  that 
he  spent  whole  days  in  meditation,  in  a forest 
near  Leipsic.  He  principally  devoted  him- 
self, however,  to  the  study  of  law,  in  which 
faculty  he  was  admitted  bachelor,  in  1665. 
During  the  following  year  he  supplicated  for 
his  degree  of  doctor ; but  was  refused,  under 
the  pretence  that  he  was  too  young,  being  then 
but  twenty  years  of  age.  But  it  was  surmised, 
that  the  real  cause  of  this  refusal  was  his  hav- 
ing rejected  the  principles  of  Aristotle  and  the 
schoolmen.  Resenting  this  affront,  he  went 
to  Altdorf,  where  he  maintained  a thesis  “ De 
casibus  perplexis  and  in  the  public  disputa- 
tions on  this  occasion,  displayed  such  uncom- 
mon abilities,  that  he  had  the  degree  of  doctor 
conferred  on  him,  and  was  even  offered  a pro- 
fessorship extraordinary  in  law,  which  he  de- 
clined. In  the  same  year,  he  published  his 
“ Ars  Combinatoria  a work  intended  to  shew 
in  what  manner  universal  arithmetic  may  be 
applied  to  the  elucidation  of  other  sciences. 
This  was  accompanied  with  “A  mathematical 
Demonstration  of  the  Existence  of  God.” 
Though  this  early  production  was  not  en- 
tirely approved  by  his  own  mature  judgment, 
it  bore  evident  marks  of  an  inventive  genius. 
From  Altdorf,  Leibnitz  went  to  Nuremberg, 
to  visit  the  learned  men  in  that  university. 
Finding  that  there  was  a society  of  literati 
there,  who  were  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
philosopher’s  stone,  he  was  induced  by  curi- 
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osity  to  be  initiated  into  their  mysteries.  For 
this  purpose  he  selected  out  of  books  of  che- 
mistry several  dark  terms  and  expressions, 
which  he  formed  into  a letter;  and,  though  it 
was  unintelligible  to  himself,  addressed  it  to 
the  director  of  the  society,  requesting  to  be 
admitted  a member.  This  sapient  body,  satis- 
fied from  the  proofs  which  the  letter  afforded 
that  the  writer  could  be  no  other  than  an  adept, 
or  one  very  nearly  so,  not  only  introduced  him 
with  honour  into  their  laboratory,  but  even  re- 
quested him  to  accept  of  the  office  of  secretary, 
with  a fixed  stipend. 

About  this  time,  the  baron  de  Boinebourg, 
first  minister  of  the  elector  of  Mentz,  passing 
through  Nuremberg,  and  meeting  with  Leib- 
nitz at  an  entertainment,  conceived  so  high  an 
opinion  of  his  abilities  and  learning,  that  he  ad- 
vised him  to  apply  himself  particularly  to  the 
study  of  law  and  history  ; and  he  also  gave  him 
the  strongest  assurances,  that  he  would  engage 
the  elector,  John  Philip  de  Schonborn,  to  in- 
vite him  to  his  court.  Upon  this,  Leibnitz 
removed  to  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mentz ; and  as  a proof  of 
the  attention  which  he  had  paid  to  the  study  of 
jurisprudence,  in  the  year  1668  he  published 
his  “ Nova  Methodus  Docendae  Discendaeque 
Jurisprudent^ which  gained  him  great  ap- 
plause. In  the  same  year  he  wrote  a treatise, 
to  induce  the  Poles  to  choose  the  elector  pala- 
tine their  king ; which  so  highly  pleased  the 
elector,  that  he  invited  the  author  to  his  court. 
This  invitation  he  was  prevented  from  accept- 
ing by  the  baron  Boinebourg,  who  obtained  for 
him  the  office  of  counsellor  of  the  chamber  of 
review,  in  the  chancery  of  Mentz.  Still,  how- 
ever, Leibnitz  persisted  in  his  philosophical 
enquiries;  and  in  the  year  1670,  he  reprinted, 
with  a preface  and  notes,  the  treatise  of  Marius 
Nizolius  de  Bersello,  “ De  veris  Principiis,  et 
vera  Ratione  Philosophandi  contra  Pheusdo- 
philosophos to  which  he  subjoined  a letter, 

*c  De  Aristotele  recentioribus  reconciliabili.” 
Finding  now  that  it  was  in  vain  to  collect  any 
consistent  system  from  former  philosophers, 
he  determined  to  exercise  his  own  invention 
in  framing  a new  hypothesis.  This  first  effort 
of  his  philosophical  genius  produced  a work, 
in  167 1,  entitled,  “ Theoria  Motus  Concreti,” 
inscribed  to  the  Royal  Society  in  London  ; the 
principles  of  which  were  further  explained  in 
another  work,  entitled,  “ Theoria  Motus  Ab- 
stract'!,” dedicated  to  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences.  The  solution  of  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  proposed  in  these  treatises,  the  author 
afterwards  abandoned  for  his  doctrine  of 


monads.  In  the  year  1672,  Leibnitz  went  to 
Paris,  to  manage  some  affairs  at  the  French 
court  for  baron  Boinebourg.  Here  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  emi- 
nent literati  in  the  metropolis,  and  made  fur- 
ther and  considerable  progress  in  the  study  of 
mathematics  and  philosophy ; which  he  owed 
chiefly,  as  he  says,  to  the  works  of  Pascal, 
Gregory  St.  Vincent,  and  Huygens.  While 
he  was  thus  engaged,  having  observed  the  im- 
perfection of  Pascal’s  arithmetical  machine,  he 
invented  a new  one,  which  met  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  minister  Colbert,  and  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  In  this  body  he  was 
offered  a seat,  with  a pension,  and  had  the 
prospect  of  many  other  advantages  if  he  would 
settle  at  Paris : but  as  it  was  necessary  that 
for  this  purpose  he  should  embrace  the  catholic 
religion,  his  firm  attachment  to  protestantism 
induced  him  to  decline  the  proposal.  In  1673, 
upon  the  death  of  baron  Boinebourg,  he  took  a 
tour  to  England,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Oldenburg,  the  secretary,  and  Mr. 
John  Collins,  a distinguished  member  of  the 
Royal  Society ; from  whom  it  seems  he  re- 
ceived some  hints  of  the  method  of  fiuxionsy 
which  had  been  invented  in  1664  or  1665,  by 
the  then  Mr.  Isaac  Newton.  These  hints  ap- 
pear to  have  led  Leibnitz  to  the  invention  of 
the  calculus  differ entialis,  which  is  the  same  me- 
thod of  analysis  with  Jluxions, ^though  under  a 
different  name.  The  claim  of  these  two  great 
men  to  the  discovery  of  this  invention,  was 
afterwards  the  subject  of  dispute  for  several 
years  ; and  though,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
some,  there  are  strong  presumptions  in  favour 
of  Leibnitz,  that  he  was  no  plagiary,  yet  the 
glory  of  Newton  as  the  first  inventor,  may  be 
said  to  have  been  established  by  it,  beyond  all 
question.  In  our  life  of  Dr.  Keil,  we  have 
already  noticed  the  controversy  between  him 
and  Leibnitz  on  this  subject;  and  shall  have 
to  advert  to  it  again  in  he  life  of  our  immortal 
countryman. 

While  Leibnitz  was  in  England,  he  received 
information  of  the  death  of  his  patron,  the 
elector  of  Mentz,  by  which  he  lost  his  pension. 
Upon  this  he  returned  to  France  ; whence  he 
wrote  to  Frederic,  duke  of  Brunswick  Lunen- 
burg, informing  him  of  his  circumstances. 
That  prince  returned  him  a very  gracious  an- 
swer, and,  as  a pledge  of  his  future  favour, 
appointed  him  a member  of  his  Aulic  Council, 
with  a regular  salary  ; but  he  permitted  him  to 
continue  at  Paris,  till  his  arithmetical  machine 
should  be  completed.  In  the  year  1676,  after 
another  visit  to  his  mathematical  friends  in 
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England,  he  passed  through  Holland  to  Hano- 
ver, where  he  settled,  and  took  his  place  at  the 
council  board.  In  this  situation,  together  with 
his  civil  labours,  he  diligently  employed  him- 
self in  promoting  the  interests  of  learning  and 
knowledge,  as  well  as  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
philosophical  lucubrations.  One  of  the  earliest 
objects  of  his  care,  was  to  furnish  the  prince’s 
library  with  the  best  books  in  the  various 
branches  of  science  and  literature.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1677,  first  mentioned 
his  mathematical  invention  of  dijferetitials  to 
Newton,  who  had  just  before  written  to  Leib- 
nitz an  account  of  his  own  invention  of  fluxions. 
He  also,  about  the  same  time,  brought  to  light 
some  discoveries  which  he  had  made  in  me- 
chanics and  chemistry;  and  wrote  his  “ Notitia 
Opticae  promotae,”  decribing  a new  method  of 
polishing  optical  glasses,  in  a letter  to  Spinoza, 
who  was  an  excellent  optician.  Several  other 
memoirs  of  experiments  and  observations  made 
by  him,  are  preserved  in  the  “ Acta  Erudito- 
rum”  of  Leipsic : a work  in  which,  from  the 
year  1683,  he  had  a considerable  share.  One 
of  the  most  valuable  pieces  preserved  in  this 
periodical  work,  is  his  “ Thoughts  on  Know- 
ledge, Truth,  and  Ideas.”  In  1679,  after  the 
death  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick  Lunenburg, 
his  successor  Ernest  Augustus,  the  bishop  of 
Osnaburg,  shewed  our  author  the  same  favour 
which  his  predecessor  had  done,  and  engaged 
' him  to  write  the  history  of  the  house  of 
Brunswick.  This  work  Leibnitz  undertook, 
and  employed  himself,  during  several  years, 
in  travelling  over  Germany  and  Italy  to  col- 
lect materials ; availing  himself,  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  opportunities  which  these  journeys 
afforded  him,  for  enlarging  his  knowledge  of 
nature  and  the  arts.  While  he  was  in  Italy 
he  met  with  an  adventure,  in  which  he  was  in- 
debted for  his  life  to  his  admirable  presence  of 
mind.  Passing  in  a small  bark  from  Venice  to 
Mesola,  a storm  arose  ; during  which  the  pilot, 
imagining  that  he  was  not  understood  by  a 
German,  whom,  being  a heretic,  he  looked  on 
as  the  cause  of  the  tempest,  proposed  to 
strip  him  of  his  clothes  and  money,  and  throw 
him  overboard.  Leibnitz  hearing  this,  with- 
out discovering  the  least  emotion,  drew  a set  of 
beads  from  his  pocket,  and  began  turning  them 
over  with  great  seeming  devoutness.  The 
artifice  succeeded;  one  of  the  sailors  observing 
to  the  pilot,  that,  since  the  man  was  no  heretic, 
he  ought  not  to  be  drowned. 

Leibnitz  returned  to  Hanover  in  1690, 
where  he  pursued,  with  indefatigable  industry, 
several  objects  of  entirely  different  kinds.  He 


engaged  further  in  mathematical  and  philo- 
sophical researches ; he  maintained  a theologi- 
cal dispute  with  Pellisson,  in  which  he  appear- 
ed the  able  advocate  for  toleration ; and,  in 
1693,  he  published  an  important  and  curious 
work  on  the  law  of  nations,  entitled,  “ Codex 
Juris  Gentium  Diplomatics,”  &c.  folio.  No 
sooner  was  this  elaborate  work  finished,  than 
he  applied  his  thoughts  to  the  great  design  of 
renovating  the  science  of  metaphysics,  and, 
particularly,  of  correcting  and  improving  the 
philosophical  notion  of  substance,  as  fhe  means 
of  arriving,  in  the  most  simple  way,  at  the 
knowledge  of  nature.  With  this  view  he 
wrote  his  treatise,  “ De  ipsa  Natura,  sive  Vi  in- 
sita.”  He,  moreover,  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
new  science  of  forces,  in  which  the  laws  of 
mechanics,  and  the  measure  of  living  forces, 
might  be  clearly  defined.  Of  this  science, 
which  he  called  Dynamics,  he  inserted  a speci- 
men in  the  “ Acta  Eruditorum.”  In  the  year 
1695,  he  published,  in  the  Parisian  Journal,  a 
specimen  of  the  new  system  of  the  nature  and 
Communication  of  substances,  and  of  the  union 
between  body  and  mind  ; in  which,  he  unfolded 
his  notion  of  a pre-established  harmony  between 
the  body  and  soul  of  man,  which  afterwards  so 
much  engaged  the  attention  of  philosophers. 
About  the  same  time  he  wrote  his  “ Thoughts 
on  Locke’s  Essay  on  the  human  Understand- 
ing,” in  which  he  controverts  that  philosopher’s 
opinions  on  innate  ideas,  substance,  a vacuum, 
and  other  subjects ; communicated  to  the 
world  his  ingenious  mathematical  invention  of 
the  arithmetical  binary ; and  wrote  a reply  to 
Bayle,  in  defence  of  his  doctrine  of  pre-esta- 
blished harmony.  In  1698,  Leibnitz  published 
“ Accessiones  Historic^,  quibus  utilia  superi- 
orum  Temporum  illustrandis  Scripta  Monu- 
mentaque  nondum  hactenus  edita,  inque  iis 
Scriptores  diu  desiderati  continentur,”  in  two 
volumes  4to. ; and  in  1700,  a supplement  to 
his  valuable  treatise  on  the  law  of  nations,  en- 
titled, “ Mantissa  Codicis  Juris  Gentium  Diplo- 
matici,”  in  folio.  In  the  year  last  mentioned, 
he  was  admitted  a member  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Paris ; and,  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  after- 
wards king  of  Prussia,  completed  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin.  Of 
this  institution  he  was  appointed  perpetual  pre- 
sident ; and  though  his  other  engagements  did 
not  admit  of  his  constant  residence  there,  he 
enriched  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  with 
many  valuable  scientific  and  literary  commu- 
nications. A similar  institution  was  attempted 
to  be  introduced  by  him  at  Dresden,  and  the 
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plan  of  it  received  the  approbation  of  the  king 
of  Poland  ; but  the  troubles  which  soon  after- 
wards broke  out  in  that  kingdom,  prevented  it 
from  being  carried  into  execution.  Leibnitz 
likewise  employed  himself  for  a long  time  on 
the  invention  of  an  universal  language  ; but  did 
not  live  to  complete  his  design.  In  the  year 
1707,  he  presented  to  the  public  the  first  vo- 
lume of  his  collections  for  a history  of  the 
house  of  Brunswick,  entitled,  “ Scriptores  Re- 
rum Brunswicensium  lllnstrationi  inservientes,” 
tkc.  in  folio ; of  which  work  a second  volume 
appeared  in  1710,  and  a third  in  1711. 

While  our  author  was  occupied  on  the  va- 
rious subjects  which  we  have  seen,  he  found 
leisure  to  complete  and  publish  a work,  in 
which  he  explained  more  fully  than  he  had  be- 
fore done,  the  principles  of  his  new  system. 

It  was  entitled,  “ Theodictea,  or,  a Dissertation 
on  the  Goodness  of  God,  the  Liberty  of  Man, 
and  the  Origin  of  Evil,”  in  two  volumes  8vo. 
1710.  In  the  same  year  he  sent  into  the 
world  the  first  volume  of  the  “ Memoirs  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,”  which 
derived  a greater  value  from  his  various  com- 
munications in  the  departments  of  history,  an- 
tiquities, etymology,  natural  philosophy,  mathe- 
matics, &c.  Leibnitz’s  writings  had  now  for 
a long  time  rendered  his  name  famous  in  every 
part  of  Europe ; and  he  had  honours  and  re- 
wards bestowed  upon  him  by  other  princes  be- 
sides the  electors  of  Hanover  and  Branden- 
burg. In  the  year  17 11,  he  was  made  aulic 
counsellor  to  the  emperor  •,  and  the  czar  Pe- 
ter the  great  appointed  him  his  privy  counsel- 
lor of  justice,  with  a pension  of  a thousand 
ducats.  He  also  undertook  to  establish  an 
academy  of  sciences  at  Vienna;  but  was  pre- 
vented from  completing  that  project,  according 
to  some  writers,  by  the  breaking  out  of  the 
plague.  But  whatever  might  be  the  cause 
of  his  miscarriage  in  this  instance,  the  em- 
peror rewarded  him  for  his  exertions  with 
a pension  of  two  thousand  florins  ; and  after- 
wards gave  him  a promise  of  doubling  that 
pension,  upon  the  condition  of  his  ^coming  to 
reside  at  Vienna  ; which  invitation  he  was  in- 
clined to  accept,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by 
death.  In  the  mean  time,  upon  his  return  to 
Hanover  in  1714,  he  found  that  the  elector, 
who  was  then  raised  to  the  throne  of  Great 
'Britain,  had  appointed  Mr.  Eckhard  his  col- 
league in  writing  the  history  of  the  house 
of  Brunswick ; the  prosecution  of  which 
had  been  considerably  interrupted  by  his 
other  studies  and  engagements.  About  the 
close  of  the  year,  Leibnitz  passed  over  to  Eng- 


land, where  he  received  new  marks  of  favour 
and  friendship  from  hisBritannic  majesty,  and 
frequently  made  his  appearance  at  court. 
During  this  visit,  at  the  instance  of  the  prin- 
cess of  Wales,  afterwards  queen  Caroline,  he 
was  engaged  in  a dispute  with  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  upon  the  subject  of  free 
will,  the  reality  of  space,  and  other  philoso- 
phical topics  ; which  was  carried  on  by  letters, 
which  passed  through  her  royal  highness’s 
hands,  and  was  conducted  with  great  learning 
and  candour  on  both  sides.  This  controversy 
was  continued  after  Leibnitz’s  return  to  Hano- 
ver, and  terminated  only  with  his  death  ; which 
took  place  in  November  1716,  in  consequence 
of  a violent  attack  of  the  gout,  and  the  stone, 
when  he  was  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  Be- 
sides the  pieces  enumerated  in  the  preceding 
biographical  sketch,  Leibnitz  was  the  author 
of  numerous  other  works,  on  various  subjects, 
for  the  titles  of  which  we  must  refer  our  read- 
ers to  the  first  of  our  subjoined  authorities ; 
where  they  will  find  particular  mention  made 
of  the  papers  which  he  contributed  to  the  me- 
moirs of  different  learned  and  scientific  socie- 
ties. M.  G.  Hanscius  collected,  with  great 
care,  every  thing  that  Leibnitz  had  said,  in  dif- 
ferent passages  of  his  works,  on  the  subject  of 
philosophy ; and  formed  of  them  a complete 
system,  under  the  title  of  “ G.  G.  Leibnitzii 
Principia  Philosophise,  More  Geometrico  de- 
monstrata,” &c.  4to.  1728;  and  in  1734  and 
1735,  there  was  published  a collection  of  his  let- 
ters, entitled  “ Epistolse  ad  diversos  Theologici, 
Juridici,  Medici,  Fhilosophici,  Mathematici, 
Historic!, etPhilologici  Argumenti  M.S.S.  Auc- 
tores  : cum  annotationibus  suis  primum  divul- 
gavit  Christian  Cortholtus.”  But  all  his  works 
wfere  collected,  distributed  into  classes  by  M. 
Dutens,  and  published  at  Geneva  in  six  large 
volumes  4to.  in  1768,  entitled,  “ Gothofredi 
Guillelmi  Leibnitii  Opera  omnia,”  &c. 

Leibnitz  was,  in  person,  of  a middle  stature, 
and  of  a thin  habit  of  body.  He  had  a studious 
air,  and  a pleasing  aspect,  though  near  sighted. 
Pie  was  temperate  in  eating  and  drinking,  and 
lived  on  plain  food,  which  he  took  at  no  regu- 
lar hours,  but  only  when  hunger  prompted 
him.  His  temper  was  naturally  quick  and 
warm ; but  he  had  acquired,  by  degrees,  a 
philosophic  command  of  it.  In  conversation 
he  was  affable  and  polite,  and  greatly  averse  to 
disputes.  He  was  thought  to  love  money,  and 
amassed  several  thousand  pounds ; yet  he  cer- 
tainly was  not  a man  of  the  world  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  property;  for  only  a small 
part  of  it  was  put  out  at  interest,  and  the  re- 
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mainder  was  found  lying  useless  in  his  apart- 
ments, after  his  death.  He  was  never  married, 
and  paid  his  addresses  to  a lady  only  once, 
when  he  was  about  fifty  years  of  age  j and  as 
she  did  not  immediately  accept  his  offer,  but 
took  time  to  consider  of  it,  he  also  took  the 
same  opportunity  to  re-consider  the  matter, 
and  troubled  her  with  no  further  solicitation. 
He  was  accustomed  to  say,  “ that  marriage  was 
a good  thing  ; but  that  a wise  man  ought  to  con- 
sider of  it  all  his  life.”  One  would  surmise, 
that  he  had  either  formed  a very  coarse  and  in- 
jurious idea  of  the  softer  sex,  or  that  his  heart 
was  not  capable  of  enjoying  the  pleasures  of 
tender  domestic  attachment.  He  always  pro- 
fessed the  Lutheran  religion,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  made  some  sacrifices  in  early  life,  rather 
than  renounce  it ; but  he  seldom  or  ever  at- 
tended on  public  worship  ; and  when  in  his 
last  illness,  his  coachman,  a favourite  servant, 
desired  to  send  for  a minister,  he  would  not 
permit  it,  saying,  that  he  had  no  occasion  for 
one.  His  intellectual  abilities  and  attainments 
entitle  him  to  be  ranked  among  those  universal 
geniuses,  who  at  once  surprise  and  benefit  the 
world.  With  wonderful  strength  of  under- 
standing, an  excellent  faculty  of  invention,  and 
a most  capacious  and  retentive  memory,  he 
united  an  uncommon  degree  of  industry.  He 
frequently  spent  a great  part  of  the  night,  as 
well  as  the  day,  in  reading ; and  has  been 
known  to  pass  whole  months  in  his  study, 
without  allowing  himself  any  unnecessary  avo- 
cations. -Hence  he  was  enabled,  not  only  to 
acquire  much  general  knowledge,  but  to  be- 
come eminent  in  attainments  of  various  kinds. 
The  improvements  which  he  made  in  the 
higher  geometry  and  algebra,  rank  him  in  the 
first  class  of  mathematicians.  He  was  inti- 
mately conversant  with  the  doctrines  of  philo- 
sophy, both  ancient  and  modern,  and  cast  new 
light  upon  almost  every  branch  of  knowledge, 
particularly  on  the  first  principles  of  science, 
on  which  his  speculations  were  profound.  In 
theology,  he  was  well  read  in  the  writings  of 
the  Christian  fathers,  and  in  the  polemics  of 
his  own  times.  On  history  and  jurisprudence, 
he  wrote  with  a degree  of  accuracy  and  so- 
lidity, which  might  lead  the  reader  to  suppose 
these  "Subjects  to  have  been  his  chief  study. 
With  all  this,  his  attainments  in  the  knowledge 
of  antiquity,  in  philology  and  polite  literature, 
were  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  character  of 
an  elegant  scholar,  as  sufficiently  appears  from 
his  Latin  and  French  poems,  and  his  letters  on 
miscellaneous  subjects.  This  great  man  had, 
however,  his  imperfections ; among  which  w e 


must  reckon  his  fondness  for  the  conjectural 
method  of  philosophizing,  and  the  facility  with 
which  he  admitted  hypotheses  unsupported  by 
induction  and  experiment. 

The  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  is  a system 
formed,  partly  in  emendation  of  the  Cartesian, 
and  partly  in  opposition  to  the  Newtonian  phi- 
losophy. In  this  philosophy,  the  author  re- 
tained the  Cartesian  subtile  matter,  with  the 
vortices  and  universal  plenum  ; and  he  repre- 
sented the  universe  as  a machine  that  should 
proceed  for  ever,  by  the  laws  of  mechanism, 
in  the  most  perfect  state,  by  an  absolute  and 
inviolable  necessity.  After  Newton’s  Philo- 
sophy was  published,  in  1687,  be  printed  an 
essay  on  the  celestial  motions,  in  the  “ Acta 
Erud.”  for  1689,  in  which  he  admits  of  the 
circulation  of  the  ether  with  Des  Cartes,  and  of 
gravity  with  Newton  ; but  he  never  explained 
how  these  principles  could  be  reconciled,  and 
adjusted  together,  so  as  to  account  for  the 
planetary  revolutions  in  their  respective  orbits. 
His  system  is  also  defective,  as  it  does  not  re- 
concile the  circulation  of  the  ether  with  the 
free  motions  of  the  comets  in  all  directions,  or 
with  the  obliquity  of  the  planes  of  the  plane- 
tary orbits ; nor  resolve  other  objections  to 
which  the  hypothesis  of  the  vortices  and  ple- 
num is  liable.  Soon  after  the  period  above 
mentioned,  the  dispute  commenced  concerning 
the  invention  of  the  calculus  of  infinitesimals, 
or  the  method  of  fluxions,  which  led  Leibnitz 
to  take  a very  decided  part  in  opposition  to  the 
philosophy  of  Newton.  From  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  the  deity,  and  his  principle  of  a 
sufficient  reason , he  concluded  the  universe  to 
be  a perfect  work,  or  the  best  that  could  possi- 
bly have  been  made ; and  that  other  things, 
which  are  evil  or  incommodious,  were  per- 
mitted as  necessary  consequences  of  what  was 
best ; that  the  material  system,  considered  as 
a perfect  machine,  can  never  fall  into  disorder, 
or  require  to  be  set  right ; and  that  to  suppose 
that  God  interposes  in  it,  is  to  lessen  the  skill 
of  the  author,  and  the  perfection  of  his  work. 
He  expressly  charged  an  impious  tendency  on 
the  philosophy  of  Newton,  because  he  asserts, 
that  the  fabric  of  the  universe  and  the  course 
of  nature  could  not  continue  for  ever  in  its 
present  state,  but  in  process  of  time  would  re- 
quire to  be  re-established  or  renewed  by  the 
same  hand  that  formed  it.  The  hypothesis  of 
the  perfection  of  the  universe,  in  consequence 
of  which  it  is  capable  of  continuing  for  ever  by 
mechanical  laws  in  its  present  state,  led  Leib- 
nitz to  distinguish  between  the  quantity  of 
motion  and  the  force  of  bodies  y and,  while  he 
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own?,  in  opposition  to  Des  Cartes,  that  the 
former  varies,  to  maintain  that  the  quantity  of 
force  is  for  ever  the  same  in  the  universe  ; and 
to  measure  the  force  of  bodies  by  the  square 
of  their  velocities.  He  proposes  two  princi- 
ples as  the  foundation  of  all  our  knowledge ; 
the  first,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a thing  to  be 
•and  not  to  be. at  the  same  time,  which,  he 
says,  is  the  foundation  of  speculative  truth. 
The  other  is,  that  nothing  is  without  a sufficient 
reason  why  it  should  be  so  rather  than  other- 
wise ; and  by  this  principle,  according  to  him, 
we  make  a transition  from  abstracted  truths  to 
natural  philosophy.  Hence  he  concludes,  that 
the  mind  is  naturally  determined,  in  its  voli- 
tions or  elections,  by  the  greatest  apparent 
good  ; and  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a 
choice  between  things  perfectly  like,  which  he 
calls  indiscernible s ; whence  he  infers,  that  two 
things  perfectly  like  could  not  have  been  pro- 
duced even  by  the  deity.  For  this  reason, 
and  other  metaphysical  considerations,  he  re- 
jects a vacuum , the  parts  of  which  must  be 
supposed  perfectly  like  to  each  other.  For  the 
same  reason  he  also  rejects  atoms,  and  all  simi- 
lar particles  of  matter ; to  each  of  which, 
though  divisible  in  infinitum , he  ascribes  a mo- 
nad', or  active  kind  of  principle,  endued  with 
perception  and  appetite.  The  essence  of  sub- 
stance he  places  in  action  or  activity,  or,  as  he 
expresses  it,  in  something  that  is  between  act- 
ing and  the  faculty  of  acting.  He  affirms  that 
absolute  rest  is  impossible,  and  holds  motion, 
or  a sort  of  nisus , to  be  essential  to  all  material 
substances.  Each  monad  he  describes  as  re- 
presentative of  the  whole  universe  from  its 
point  of  sight ; and,  after  all,  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters tells  us,  that  matter  is  not  a substance,  but 
a substantiatum  or  phenomene  bien  fonde. 

The  power  of  mechanism  was  never  more 
magnified  than  by  Leibnitz’s  famous  doctrine 
of  a pre-established  harmony , as  he  calls  it.  Ac- 
cording to  Des  Cartes,  the  brutes  were  mere 
machines;  and  this  doctrine,  to  many,  appear- 
ed incredible.  But  this  is  nothing  in  compari- 
son to  what  Leibnitz  would  have  us  believe, 
when  he  tells  us  that  the  soul  does  not  act  on 
the  body,  nor  the  body  on  the  soul ; that  both 
proceed  by  necessary  laws,  the  soul  in  its  per- 
ceptions and  volitions,  and  the  body  in  its  mo- 
tions, without  affecting  each  other ; but  that 
each  is  to  be  considered  as  a separate  indepen- 
dent machine.  The  volitions  of  the  mind  are 
followed  instantly  by  the  desired  motions  of 
the  body,  not  in  consequence  of  those  volitions 
in  the  least,  but  of  the  nice  and  well  adjusted 
machinery  of  the  body.  The  impressions  pro- 


duced in  the  sensory  have  no  effect  on  the 
mind,  but  the  corresponding  idea  arises,  at  that 
precise  time,  in  consequence  of  a chain  of 
causes  of  a different  kind.  Thus  all  that  men 
do  or  say,  is  no  more  than  the  effect  of  exqui- 
site machinery,  according  to  his  philosophy. 
Gen.  Diet.  Eloge  of  Fontenelle . Moreri , En- 
field's Elist.  Phil.  vol.  IL  b.  .v.  ch.  ii.  s.  7. 
Alaclaurin’s  View  of  Newton's  Philosophical  Dis- 
coveries, b.  i.  ch.  4.  Hutton’s  Alath.  Diet . 
Alartin's  Biog.  Phil. — M. 

LEIGH, Charles, a physician  andnaturalist, 
was  born  in  the  seventeenth  century,  at  Grange 
in  Lancashire.  He  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
physic  at  Cambridge,  and  was  admitted  a fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society  in  1685.  No  par- 
ticulars are  recorded  of  his  life,  which  was 
continued  to  the  early  part  of  the  next  cen- 
tury. From  his  writings,  he  appears  to  have 
resided  and  practised  a considerable  time  in  his 
native  county.  He  published,  “ Phthisiologia 
Lancastriensis,”  Loud.  1694,  8vo.  This  is  an 
account  of  the  different  species  of  consump- 
tions reigning  in  Lancashire,,  especially  of  that 
which  he  considers  as  endemial,  and  calls  the 
scorbutic,  attributing  it  to  chemical  causes. 
“ Exercitationes  Quinque  de  Aquis  medicatis, 
Morbis  acutis,  Morbis  intermittentibus,  Hy- 
drope,”  Lond.  1691,  8vo. : this  contains  an 
account  of  an  epidemic  fever  prevailing  in 
Lancashire  from  1693  to  1696,  and  of  his 
practice  in  that  and  other  diseases.  “ Natural 
History  of  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Derby- 
shire,” Lond.  1700,  folio  : this  is  formed  upon 
the  plan  of  Dr.  Plot’s  county  histories,  and  is 
most  full  with  respect  to  mineral  productions 
and  medicinal  waters.  It  also  contains  an  ac- 
count of  indigenous  plants  with  their  virtues, 
and  some  philosophical  observations  on  vege- 
tation. Halleri  Bibl.  Aled.  & Betan.  Pulteney: 
—A. 

LEIGH,  SirEdward,  a very  learned  English- 
man in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  atSha- 
well,  in  Leicestershire,  in  the  year  1602.  He 
was  instructed  in  grammar-learning  at  Walsal, 
in  Staffordshire ; and  in, 1616,  was  entered  a 
commoner  of  Magdalen-hall,  in  the  university 
of  Oxford.  He  proceeded  in  arts  in  1623; 
but  before  his  regency  expired  removed  to  the 
Middle  Temple,  where  he  made  considerable 
progress” in  the  study  of  the  common  law. 
When  the  plague  broke  out  in  1625,  he  went 
into  France,  and  spent  six  months  in  that 
country  with  great  improvement ; after  which 
he  returned  to  the  Temple,  where  he  sedu- 
lously devoted  several  years  to  the  study,  not 
only  of  the  law,  but  also  of  divinity,  history. 
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and  the  learned  languages.  Soon  after  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  wars,  he  took  his 
seat  in  parliament,  as  member  for  the  town  of 
Stafford ; and  was  one  of  the  commons  who 
were  appointed  to  sit  in  the  assembly  of  di- 
vines. In  this  appointment  he  had  for  col- 
leagues, John  Selden,  Francis  Rous,  Bulstrode 
Whitlock,  &c.  ; and  he  was  distinguished 
for  the  talents  and  learning  which  he  displayed 
in  the  debates  of  that  assembly.  At  that  time 
he  was  the  colonel  of  a regiment  in  the  service 
of  the  parliament,  and  t eustos  rotulorum  for 
the  county  of  Stafford.  When,  in  the  year 
1648,  the  presbyterian  party  was  excluded 
from  the  house  by  the  army,  he  was  in  the 
number  of  the  proscribed  members,  and  was 
for  some  time  kept  in  confinement.  From 
that  period  till  the  restoration,  he  chiefly  em- 
ployed himself  in  prosecuting  his  literary  stu- 
dies, and  in  publishing  various  works,  which 
discover  profound  erudition,  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  learned  languages,  exten- 
sive knowledge,  and  much  critical  sagacity. 
He  died  at  his  house  called  Rushall-hall,  in 
Staffordshire,  in  1671,  about  the  age  of  69. 
He  was  the  author  of  “ Selected  and  choice 
Observations  concerning  the  Twelve  first  Cae- 
sars,” &c.  1635,  8vo.  to  which  he  added,  in 
another  edition,  observations  on  six  more.; 
and  in  1670,  his  eldest  son,  Henry  Leigh,  re- 
published the  work,  with  observations  on  the 
Greek  emperors,  illustrative  engravings,  &c. 
under  the  title  of  “ Analecta  Csesarum  Roma- 
norum.”  He  was  also  the  author  of  “ A 
Treatise  of  Divine  Promises,”  1633,  8vo.  ; 
'**  Critica  Sacra,”  on  the  Hebrew  words  of  the 
Old,  and  on  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  two  volumes  4to.  1639,  and  1646,  and  after- 
wards in  two  volumes  folio;  a supplement  to  the 
“ Critica  Sacra,”  1662,  folio  ; “ A Treatise  of 
Divinity,  in  three  Books,”  1646,  4to. ; “The 
Saint’s  Encouragement  in  Evil  l imes,  or,  Ob- 
servations concerning  the  Martyrs  in  general,” 
1648,  8vo.  ; “Annotations  on  all  the  New 
Testament,”  1650,  folio;  “A  philological 
Commentary,  or,  an  Illustration  of  the  most 
obvious  and  useful  Words  in  the  Law,”  &c. 
1652,  8vo. ; “ A System,  or,  Body  of  Divinity, 
in  ten  Books,”  1654,  folio;  “A  Treatise  of 
Religion  and  Learning,  in  six  Books,”  165 6, 
folio ; “ Annotations  on  the  five  poetical 

Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  viz.  Job,  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles,”  1657, 
folio  ; “ Choice  Observations  on  all  the  Kings 
of  England,  from  the  Saxons  to  the  Death  of 
King  Charles  I.”  1661,  8vo.  &C.  IVoul' s 
Athen.  Oxon,  vol.  II. — M. 


LEIGHTON,  Robert,  a pious  and  excel- 
lent Scotch  prelate  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  the  son  of  Dr.  Alexander  Leighton,  who 
suffered  so  severely  under  the  inhuman  sentence 
of  the  high-commission  court,  as  has  been  par- 
ticularly mentioned  in  the  life  of  archbishop 
Laud  ; but  we  have  no  information  concern- 
ing either  the  place  or  time  of  his  birth.  He 
was  sent  for  education  into  Scotland,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  above  his  fellow  students, 
by  the  proficiency  which  he  made  in  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  as  well  as  by 
his  progress  in  philosophical  and  theological 
learning,  and  particularly  in  his  acquaintance 
with  the  scriptures.  He  was  also  remarkable 
for  his  early  piety,  his  great  humility,  and  the 
regularity  and  ascetic  strictness  of  his  manner 
of  living.  After  having  finished  his  course  of 
academical  studies  in  Scotland,  he  was  sent 
abroad  for  further  improvement,  and  spent 
some  years  in  France,  till  he  could  speak  the 
language  of  the  country  like  a native.  Upon 
his  return  home,  after  having  passed  through 
his  trials  for  the  ministry  with  great  approba- 
tion, he  obtained  presbyterian  ordination,  and 
was  settled  at  Newbottle,  near  Edinburgh.  His 
discourses  were  prepared  for  the  pulpit,  with 
the  greatest  care.  His  voice  was  but  weak, 
so  that  he  could  not  be  well  heard  by  large 
auditories.  He  had,  however,  says  bishop 
Burnet,  “ a sublime  strain  in  preaching,  with 
so  grave  a gesture,  and  such  a majesty  both  of 
thought,  of  language,  and  of  pronunciation, 
that  I never  once  saw  a wandering  eye  where 
he  preached,  and  have  seen  whole  assemblies 
often  melt  in  tears  before  him.”  Soon  after 
his  settlement  at  Newbottle,  his  sentiments  on 
the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  under- 
went a change,  and  he  entered  into  a corre- 
spondence with  many  of  the  episcopal  party. 
To  the  presbyterians  he  conceived  a dislike, 
and  to  their  covenant ; particularly,  the  im- 
position of  it,  and  the  treatment  shewn  to- 
wards those  who  could  not  conscientiously 
take  it.  Hence  he  grew  weary  of  mixing  with 
them,  and  seldom  attended  the  presbytery  ; 
choosing  rather  to  live  in  retirement,  and  to 
confine  himself  to  the  care  of  his  own  parish. 
His  main  object  was,  faithfully  to  instruct  his 
flock  in  the  great  principles  and  duties  of  re- 
ligion and  virtue,  and  tc  exhort  them  to  live  in 
charity,  without  troubling  themselves  with  re- 
ligious and  political  disputes.  In  the  classical 
and  provincial  meetings  of  ministers,  the  ques- 
tion was  addressed  to  each,  Whether  they 
preached  the  duties  of  the  times  ? meaning  an 
adherence  to  the  covenant,  and  the  ruling  poli- 
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tics  of  the  day.  When  it  was  found  by  Mr. 
Leighton’s  answer,  that  these  subjects  consti- 
tuted no  part  of  his  public  exhortations,  and 
he  was  rebuked  for  such  an  omission,  he  said 
in  reply,  “ if  all  the  brethren  have  preached  to 
the  times,  may  not  one  poor  brother  be  suffered 
to  preach  on  eternity  ?”  In  the  year  1648,  he 
declared  himself  for  the  engagement  for  the 
king ; by  which  means  he  would  have  been 
exposed  to  much  trouble,  had  not  the  earl  of 
Lothian,  who  lived  in  his  parish,  proved  his 
friend,  and  prevailed  with  the  men  in  power 
not  to  molest  him.  When  some  of  his  parish 
were  ordered  to  make  public  profession  of  re- 
pentance, for  the  same  act,  he  told  them,  that 
they  had  embarked  in  an  undertaking  in  which 
he  believed  that  they  had  neglected  their  duty 
-to  God,  and  had  been  guilty  of  injustice  and 
violence,  of  drunkenness  and  other  immorali- 
ties ; and  he  charged  them  to  repent  of  these 
very  seriously,  without  adverting  to  the  quar- 
rel, or  the  grounds  of  that  war.  At  length, 
finding  that  he  could  submit  no  longer  to  the 
ecclesiastical  impositions  of  the  presbyterians, 
and  being  unwilling  to  live  in  strife  and  conten- 
tion, he  resigned  his  parish  in  silence,  and 
withdrew  into  retirement.  It  appears  that  he 
had  now  exercised  the  duties  of  the  ministry 
about  ten  years,  and  had  acquired  a very  high 
reputation  for  learning,  abilities,  and  excel- 
lence of  character. 

Soon  after  this,  a vacancy  having  taken  place 
in  the  office  of  master,  or  principal  of  die  col- 
lege of  Edinburgh,  and  being  in  the  gift  of  the 
magistrates  and  town-council,  at  their  unani- 
mous request  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept 
of  it ; which  he  was  the  more  readily  induced 
to  do,  a6  it  was  not  subject  to  the  interference 
of  any  ecclesiastical  judicatories.  In  this  situ- 
ation he  conducted  himself,  during  ten  years,' 
with  a degree  of  diligence,  wisdom,  and  pru- 
dence, that  engaged  universal  respect  and  es- 
teem, and  proved  of  essential  benefit  to  the 
students  in  that  seminary.  Besides  his  general 
superintendence,  and  excellent  advice,  he 
would  often  preach  to  them : and  if  crowds 
broke  in,  which  they  were  apt  to  do,  he  would 
go  on  with  his  discourse  in  Latin,  with  a purity 
and  animation  that  charmed  all  who  under- 
stood him.  During  the  vacations  he  some- 
times paid  visits  to  London,  where  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  characters  of  the 
most  eminent  men  in  Cromwell’s  court,  and  in 
the  several  parties  then  about  that  city ; but 
without  being  much  pleased  vyith  any  of  them. 
Sometimes  he  went  to  Flanders,  where,  among 
the  different  orders  and  parties  of  the  Romish 
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church,  he  considered  the  followers  of  Janse- 
nius  to  be  the  least  objectionable,  since  they 
seemed  to  be  intent  on  bringing  things,  if  pos- 
sible, to  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  primi- 
tive ages  ; which  was  the  constant  object  of 
his  thoughts.  Fie  was  of  opinion,  that  con- 
troversies had  been  too  much  insisted  upon  by 
all  persuasions,  and  had  been  carried  too  far. 
Soon  after  the  restoration,  when  it  was  deter- 
mined to  establish  episcopacy  in  Scotland, 
Leighton  was  fixed  upon  as  a proper  person 
for  the  mitre.;  and  though  he  endeavoured  as 
much  as  possible  to  decline  that  promotion,  he 
was  at  length  persuaded,  that  a regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  church  rendered  it  his  duty  to 
accept  of  it.  The  diocese  which  he  made 
choice  of  was  that  of  Dunblane,  of  small  ex- 
tent and  little  revenue ; to  wrhich  the  deanery 
of  the  chapel  royal  was  annexed.  He  was 
consecrated,  together  with  Sharp,  and  two 
other  Scotch  bishops,  at  the  abbey  church  of 
Westminster;  which  occasion  was  celebrated 
with  so  much  feasting  and  jollity,  that  Leigh- 
ton could  not  avoid  remarking,  that  “ it  had 
not  such  an  appearance  of  seriousness  or  piety 
as  became  the  new  modelling  of  a church.” 
Afterwards  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  Sharp 
to  concur  with  him  in  adopting  some  moderate 
plan  for  uniting  the  presbyterians  and  epis- 
copalians, founded  on  archbishop  Usher’s 
scheme;  but  to  his  astonishment,  he  found 
him  unwilling  even  to  talk  on  such  a subject. 
He,  as  well  as  the  other  new  bishops,  seemed 
only  intent  on  getting  possession  of  their  sees. 
This  circumstance  was  discouraging  to  Leigh- 
ton, who  entertained  apprehensions  that  such 
men  were  not  designed  by  Providence  to  build 
up  the  church.  These  bishops  went  down  to 
Scotland  in  one  coach ; but  when  they  came 
to  Morpeth,  finding  that  they  intended  to  be 
received  at  Edinburgh  with  great  pomp,  Leigh- 
ton left  them  at  that  place,  and  arrived  at  the 
capital  some  days  before  them.  He  hated  all 
the  appearances  of  pride  and  vanity.  He 
would  not  have  the  title  of  lord  given  him  by 
his  friends,  and  was  not  easy  wffien  others 
would  use  it  in  addressing  him. 

Leighton  soon  perceived,  with  deep  concern, 
that  the  government  was  determined  to  enforce 
conformity  on  the  presbyterians,  by  the  most 
rigorous  measures,  and  laboured  with  great 
zeal  to  shew  the  impolicy  of  such  proceedings. 
And  in  the  session  of  parliament  in  April 
1662,  when  the  ministers  to  whom  the  oath 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  which  had  been 
enacted  in  a former  parliament,  was  tendered, 
consented  to  take  it,  with  an  explanation 
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which  they  presented  to  the  house  ; he  pleaded 
strenuously  that  it  might  be  accepted.  Sharp, 
with  his  usual  vehemence,  answered,  that  it 
was  below  the  dignity  of  government  to  make 
acts  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  peevish  men  ; and 
<c  that  it  ill  became  them,  who  had  imposed 
their  covenant  on  all  people,  without  any  ex- 
plication, and  had  forced  all  to  take  it,  now  to 
expect  such  extraordinary  favours.”  “ For  that 
very  reason,”  replied  Leighton,  “ it  ought  to  be 
done,  that  all  people  may  see  the  difference 
between  the  mild  proceedings  of  the  govern- 
ment now,  and  their  severity  : and  that  it  ill  be- 
came the  very  same  persons,  who  had  com- 
plained of  that,  now  to  practise  it  themselves  ; 
for  thus  it  may  be  said,  the  world  goes  mad  by 
turns.”  But  the  voice  of  violence  prevailed. 
In  his  own  diocese,  however,  bishop  Leighton 
practised  the  moderation  which  he  recom- 
mended, and  set  an  edifying  example  to  the 
rest  of  his  dignified  brethren.  He  visited  it 
constantly  once  a year,  preaching  and  cate- 
chising from  parish  to  parish.  He  continued 
his  private  and  ascetic  course  of  life,  and  gave 
all  his  income,  excepting  what  little  he  ex- 
pended on  his  own  person,  to  the  poor.  He 
studied  to  render  his  clergy  a well-informed, 
serious,  and  useful  body  of  men  ; and  he  con- 
nived at  the  preaching  of  presbyterian  mini- 
sters in  districts  where  the  people  were  particu- 
larly attached  to  them.  By  these  means  he 
acquired  very  general  esteem  and  respect  in  the 
greater  part  of  his  diocese,  and  even  mollified 
some  of  those  who  were  most  adverse  to  epis- 
copacy. In  the  year  1665,  the  proceedings  in 
Scotland  by  the  ecclesiastical  high-commission 
were  so  intemperate  and  illegal,  that  Leighton 
was  prevailed  upon  to  go  to  court,  and  to  lay  be- 
fore the  king  a true  account  of  them.  On  this 
occasion  he  assured  his  majesty,  that  the  mea- 
sures which  Sharp  and  the  other  members  of 
the  court  pursued  were  so  violent,  “ that  he 
could  not  concur  in  the  planting  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  itself  in  such  a manner,  much  less 
a form  of  government.  He,  therefore,  begged 
leave  to  quit  his  bishopric,  and  to  retire : for 
he  thought  he  was  in  some  sort  accessory  to 
the  violences  that  were  done  by  others,  since  he 
was  one  of  them,  and  all  was  pretended  to 
be  done  to  establish  them  and  their  order.” 
The  king  seemed  to  be  sensibly  affected  with 
the  account  which  our  worthy  prelate  gave 
him  of  the  state  of  the  country ; and  soon 
afterwards  an  order  of  council  was  issued  for 
discontinuing  the  ecclesiastical  commission,  and 
more  lenient  measures  were  promised  to  be 
pursued  with  respect  to  Scotland;  but  tire. 


king  would  not  suffer  Leighton  to  resign  his* 
see. 

In  the  year  1667,  bishop  Leighton  was- 
again  prevailed  upon  to  go  to  London,  w'here, 
in  two  audiences  of  the  king,  he  laid  before 
him  the  madness  of  the  former  administration 
of  church  affairs,  and  the  necessity  of  adopting 
more  moderate  counsels:  in  particular, he  pro- 
posed a comprehension  of"  the  presbyterian 
party,  by  altering  the  terms  of  the  laws  a little, 
and  by  such  abatements  as  might  preserve  the 
whole  for  the  future,  by  granting  something 
for  the  present.  In  consequence  of  these  audi- 
ences, and  of  further  information  obtained 
from  Scotland,  the  king  wrote  a letter  to  the 
privy  council,  ordering  them  to  indulge  such 
of  the  presbyterians  as  were  moderate  and 
loyal,  so  far  as  to  suffer  them  to  serve  in  vacant 
churches,  though  they  did  not  submit  to  the- 
ecclesiastical  establishment.  This  indulgence- 
exasperated  the  episcopal  party  in  Scotland, 
who,  in  a synod  held  at  Glasgow,  in  which- 
archbishop  Burnet  presided,  complained  of  it- 
as  illegal,  and  as  likely  to  be  fatal  to  the  church  j- 
and  directed  an  address  to  be  drawn  up  to  the- 
king,  expressive  of  their  sentiments,  though 
they  did  not  venture  to  present  it*  A copy  of 
it,  however,  was  privately  obtained  and  sent  up 
to  court,  and  drew  down  the  king’s  resentment 
on  the  head  of  the  archbishop.  When  the  par- 
liament met,  an  act  was  obtained,  a clause  of- 
which  declared  the  settling  of  all  things  relat- 
ing to  the  external  government  of  the  church' 
to  be  a right  of  the  crown.  This  clause,  as- 
Leighton  informed  Burnet,  was  surreptitiously- 
inserted  after  the  draught  and  form  of  the  act 
was  agreed  upon,  and  was  generally  attributed- 
to  Lauderdale.  Such  a prodigious  extension 
of  the  prerogative  excited  the  alarm  both  of  the 
episcopalians  and  presbyterians ; the  former  of 
whom  said,  that  it  made  the  king  a pope,  and 
the  latter  that  it  placed  him  in  Christ’s  stead* 
Archbishop  Burnet  felt  the  first  effects  of  thisact, 
who  found  it  necessary  to  resign  his  see,  that  he 
migirt  escape  the  vengeance  with  which  he  was 
threatened.  This  dignity  Leighton  was  strong- 
ly pressed  to  accept  of,  but.  he  declined  it.  At 
length,  being  sent  for  by  the  king,  and  promised 
the  assistance  of  the  court  in  bringing  about 
his  favourite  scheme  of  a comprehension  of 
the  presbyterians;  in  1670,  Leighton  undertook 
the  administration  of  the  see  of  Glasgow,  and 
in  the  following  year  consented  to  be  translated 
thither*  His  scheme  of  accommodation,  the 
particulars  of  which  may  be  seen  in-  Burnet’s 
history,  was  by  the  king’s  direction,  turned 
into  instructions  ; by.  which  Lauderdale  wst 
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authorised  to  pass  the  concessions  that  were  to 
be  offered  into  laws.  Encouraged  by  this 
support,  our  archbishop  held  repeated  confer- 
ences with  some  of  the  most  eminent  presby- 
terian  ministers  ;•  but  he  found  the  task  of  re- 
conciling them  to  the  most  moderate  form  of 
episcopacy  utterly  impracticable.  He  also 
found,  that  the  odium  of  the  episcopal  party 
was  daily  increasing  against  him,  who  repre- 
sented that  under  the  pretence  of  moderation 
he  was  secretly  undermining  their  cause.  Be- 
ing thus  circumstanced,  and  having  no  longer 
any  hope  of  being  able  to  carry  on  his  great 
designs  of  healing  the  divisions  and  reforming 
the  abuses  in  the  church,  this  worthy  prelate 
resolved  to  relinquish  his  see,  and  to  retire  to 
a private  : t ition.  He  said,  that  “ his  work  seem- 
ed to  be  at  an  end ; and  that  he  had  no  more 
to  do,  unless  he  had  a mind  to  please  himself 
with  the  lazy  enjoying  a good  revenue.”  At 
the  end  of  the  year  1678,  therefore,  he  came 
to  London,  and  having  obtained  the  king’s 
reluctant  acceptance  of  his  resignation,  retired 
to  a house  in  Sussex.  Here  he  lived  ten  years, 
in  great  privacy,  occupied  in  study,  meditation, 
and  prayer,  and  doing  all  the  good  in  his 
power : for  in  the  parish  in  which  he  lived, 
and  in  the  adjoining  parishes,  he  was  constant- 
ly employed  in  preaching  and  reading  prayers; 
and  he  distributed,  through  the  hands  of  other 
persons,  whatever  he  possessed  beyond  the 
means  of  subsistence,  in  acts  of  benevolence 
and  charity.  This  excellent  prelate,  whose  cha- 
racter is  sufficiently  displayed  in  the  narrative 
of  his  life,  died  of  a pleurisy  in  1684,  when  he 
was  above  seventy  years  of  age.  He  was  the 
author  of  “ Pradectiones  Theologicae,”  pub- 
lished in  1693,  4to. ; “ A Commentary  on  the 
First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  Chap.  i.  and  ii.” 
1693,  4to.  ; and  of  “ Sermons,”  of  which  a 
volume  was  published  in  1692,  in  octavo,  and 
another  including  some  select  works  and 
letters  of  the  archbishop,  in  1758,  8vo.  Life 
prefixed  to  the  last-mentioned  article.  Burnet's 
History  of  his  own  Times,  vol.  I.  passim. — M. 

LELAND,  John,  an  eminent  English  anti- 
quary, was  born  in  London,  probably  about  the 
end  of  Henry  VII. ’s  reign.  He  was  educated 
at  St.  Paul’s  school  under  William  Lily, 
whence  he  was  sent  to  Christ’s-college,  Cam- 
bridge. After  a residence  of  some  years  in 
that  university,  he  removed  to  Oxford,  and  en- 
tered at  All  SouPs-college.  For  further  im- 
provement, especially  in  the  Greek  larguage, 
he  travelled  to  Paris,  where  he  cultivated  an 
acquaintance  with  some  of  the  greatest  scholars 
of  the  age,  and  also  acquired  a knowledge  of 


several  modern  languages.  Upon  his  return  he 
took  orders,  and  obtained  a rectory  in  themarches 
of  Calais.  Henry  VIII.  appointed  him  one  of 
his  chaplains,  and  the  keeper  of  his  library, 
and  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  royal  anti- 
quary, which  no  other  personin  this  kingdom, 
before  or  after,  possessed.  This  was  not  a 
mere  title;  for  in  1533,  a commission  was 
issued  under  the  great  seal,  empowering  Leland 
to  make  search  after  all  objects  of  antiquity  in 
the  libraries  of  all  cathedrals,  abbeys,  priories, 
colleges,  See.  as  also  all  places  in  which  records 
and  public  writings  were  reposited.  In  con- 
sequence he  spent  above  six  years  in  travelling 
through  England,  suffering  no  part  to  escape 
his  researches ; nor  did  he  confine  himself  to 
the  objects  particularly  mentioned  in  his  com- 
mission, but  visited  all  the  remains  of  an- 
tient  buildings  and  monuments  of  every  kind, 
with  a view  of  collecting  everything  that  could 
illustrate  the  history  and  antiquities  of  this 
nation.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 
he  was  much  affected  with  the  probable  loss  of 
many  of  the  manuscripts  they  contained,  and 
made  application  to  secretary  Cromwell  to  get 
them  conveyed  to  the  king’s  library.  Other 
benefices  were  conferred  upon  him  ; one  of 
which  was  a canonry  in  King’s-college,  now 
Christ-church,  Oxford;  another,  a prebend  in 
the  church  of  Sarum.  He  retired,  with  his 
great  collections,  to  his  house  in  London,  for 
the  purpose  of  digesting  them,  and  preparing 
the  great  publications  he  had  promised  to  the 
world ; but  either  too  intense  study,  or  some 
other  cause,  brought  upon  him  a derangement 
of  mind,  about  the  year  1550,  from  which  he 
never  recovered.  He  died  in  1552,  and  was 
buried  in  his  parish-church  of  St.  Michael  le 
Quern.  Leland  published  during  his  life 
several  Latin  poems  of  considerable  elegance, 
and  some  tracts  on  antiquarian  subjects.  His 
manuscript  collections,  after  passing  through 
various  hands,  came  for  the  most  part  into  the 
Bodleian  library,  and  great  use  has  been  made 
of  them  by  Bale,  Camden,  Burton,  Dugdale, 
and  other  antiquaries.  A volume  of  his  small 
Latin  poems  was  published  in  1589,  by  Thomas 
Newton,  of  Cheshire,  with  the  title  of  “ Prin- 
cipum  & illustrium  aliquot  & eruditorum  in 
Anglia  virorum  Encomia,”  &c.  Lond.  4to, 
From  his  collections,  Antony  Hall  published, 
in  1709,  “ Commentarii  de  Scriptoribus  Britan- 
nicis,”  Oxen,  two  vols.,  8vo.  “The  Itinerary 
of  John  Leland,  the  Antiquary,”  was  publish- 
ed by  Hearne,  at  Oxford,  in  nine  vols.  8vo. 
1710,  reprinted  in  1745.  The  same  editor 
published  “Joannis  Lelandi  Antiquarii  de 
B B 2 
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Rebus  Britannicis  Collectanea,”  Oxon.  1715, 
six  vols.  8vo. ; reprinted  in  1770.  Biograph. 

Brit.- ~ A. 

LELAISD,  John,  a learned  English  protest- 
ant-dissenting  divine  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
v/as  born  at  Wigan,  in  Lancashire,  in  the  year 
1691.  When  he  was  very  young,  his  father 
removed  with  his  family  to  Dublin,  where  the 
subject  of  this  article  was  seized  with  the 
smail-pox,  which  was  of  so  malignant  a kind, 
that  it  entirely  deprived  him  of  his  understand- 
ing and  memory.  In  this  melancholy  condi- 
tion he  remained  almost  twelve  months;  and 
when  the  use  of  his  faculties  was  restored,  all 
his  former  ideas  seemed  expunged,  and  he 
had  entirely  forgotten  whatever  he  had  learned 
before  he  was  attacked  by  this  distemper.  He 
now  discovered,  however,  great  quickness  of 
apprehension,  and  a strong  memory,  by  which 
he  recommended  himself  so  much  to  notice, 
that  his  parents  resolved  to  bring  him  up  to  a 
learned  profession.  Being  sent  to  a proper 
school,  he  soon  made  such  a proficiency  as  fully 
answered  the  expectations  of  his  friends  ; and 
was  then  placed  under  a celebrated  tutor,  with 
whom  he  went  through  a course  of  philosophy. 
Afterwards,  with  the  assistance  of  some  learned 
and  worthy  ministers,  he  diligently  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  divinity, 
till  he  became  well  qualified  for  the  ministerial 
office.  He  had  not  long  engaged  in  this  cha- 
racter, before  he  was  invited  to  preach  statedly 
to  a congregation  of  protestant  dissenters  in 
Dublin,  with  a view  to  a future  settlement 
with  them  ; and  he  gave  such  satisfaction  both 
in  his  professional  exercises,  and  in  his.  private 
conduct  and  manners,  that  he  was  soon  in- 
vited to  become  joint-pastor  with  the  rev.  Mr. 
Weld;  to  which  office  he  was  ordained  in 
1 7 1 <5.  The  duties  of  this  new  relation  were 
discharged  by  Mr.  Leland  with  the  utmost 
suligence  and  fidelity ; while,  at  the  same 
time,  by  indefatigable  application  to  his  studies, 
he  acquired  such  a considerable  stock  of  lite- 
rature and  useful  knowledge,  as  raised  him  to 
distinguished  reputation  in  the  learned  world. 
In  the  year  1733,  he  first  commenced  author, 
by  publishing  “ An  Answer  to  a late  Book, 
entitled,  ‘Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,’” 
& c.,  in  two  vols.  8vo.  Notwithstanding  that 
several  able  replies  to  this  specious  and  dan- 
gerous work  had  already  appeared,  Mr.  Leland 
was  of  opinion  that  much  remained  to  be  said, 
in  order  to  expose  the  author’s  fallacious  rea- 
sonings, inconsistences,  and  contradictions. 
This  task  he  undertook,  and  executed.it  in  a 
manner  which  reflected  great  credit  on  his 


diligence,  learning,  and  sagacity.  In  the  year 
1737,  he  embarked  in  controversy  with  Dr. 
Morgan,  by  publishing,  “ 'i  he  Divine  Autho- 
rity of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  asserted, 
&c.  against  the  unjust  Aspersions  and  false 
Reasonings  of  a Book,  entitled,  “ The  moral 
Philosopher,’  ” 8vo.  The  design  of  this  trea- 
tise was,  to  take  a distinct  view  of  what  Dr; 
Morgan  had  offered,  both  against  revelation 
in  general,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  parti- 
cular ; and  it  induced  the  doctor  to  level  the^ 
second  volume  of  his  “Moral  Philosopher” 
chiefly  at  our  author.  In  reply  to  this  attack, 
Mr.  Leland  published  a second  volume  o£ 
“ The  Divine  Authority  ot  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  asserted;”  in  which  the  various 
misrepresentations,  tbie  unjust  aspersions,  and 
the  confident  attempts  of  his  antagonist  to  im- 
pose falshoods  upon  ifis  readers,  are  very  satis- 
factorily detected  and  exposed.  The  learning 
and  abilities  displayed  by  our  worthy  divine,  in 
these  publications,  and  the  essential  services 
which  he  rendered  by  them  to  the  Christian 
cause,  procured  him  many  marks  of  respect 
and  esteem  from  persons  of  the  highest  rank 
in  the  established  church,  as  well  as  from  the 
most  eminent  of  his  dissenting  brethren  ; and 
in  the  year  1739,  the  university  of  Aberdeen 
conferred  upon  him,  in  the  most  honourable 
manner,  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity. 

In  the  year  1742,  appeared  the  celebrated 
pamphlet,  entitled,  “ Christianity  not  founded 
on  Argument;”  in  which  the  author,  under 
specious  appearances  of  zeal  for  religion,  en- 
deavoured to  shew,  that  the  Christian  faith  has 
no  foundation  in  reason,  nor  any  thing  to  sup- 
port it  but  a wild  and  sens  less  enthusiasm, 
destitute  of  all  proof  and  evidence.  In  answer 
to  this  disguised  and  illiberal  attempt  to  expose 
Christianity  to  the  derision  of  mankind,  Dr. 
Leland  wrote  “ Remarks  on  a late  Pamphlet, 
entitled,  ‘Christianity  not  founded  on  Argu- 
ment,”’ in  two  letters,  which  were  published 
separately ; in  which  he  represents,  with  great 
perspicuity  and  conciseness,  the  absurdity  and 
ill  tendency,  as  weli  as  the  manifold  inconsist- 
encies of  this  author’s  scheme,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  gives  a plain  confutation  of  the 
principal  arguments  .trom  Scripture  and  reason 
by  which  he  pretended  to  support  it.  In  the 
year  1753,  Leland  distinguished  himself 
still  further  as  the  advocate  of  Christianity 
against  its  most  in-ictious  opponents,  by  pub- 
lishing, “ Reflections  on  the  late  Lord  Boling- 
broke’s  Letters  on.  the  Study  and  Use  of  Hi- 
story ; especially  so  far  as  they  relate  to  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Holy  Scriptures,”  8vo.  Tins. 
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work  he  undertook  by  the  advice  of  his  worthy 
friend,  the  rer.  Dr.  Thomas  Wilson,  rector  of 
Walbrook,  in  London,  and  prebendary  of 
Westminster  ; who  judiciously  urged,  that  it 
was  highly  proper  to  take  notice  of  the  abuse 
attempted  to  be  thrown  upon  Christianity  and 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  by  a writer  of  so  great 
name  as  lord  Bolingbroke,  whose  specious  in- 
sinuations and  confident  assertions  might  pro- 
bably make  disadvantageous  impressions  upon 
minds  too  well  prepared  to  receive  them.  Dr. 
Leland  was  now  justly  considered  to  be  a 
master  in  this  branch  of  controv  rsy,  the  course 
of  his  studies  having  made  him  particularly 
conversant  with  those  writings  which  about 
this  period  were  so  frequently  published,  lor 
the  purpose  of  setting  aside  all  revelation. 
And  he  had  ably  succeeded,  in  conjunction 
withother  valuable  writers, in  den  :ting  theirso- 
phistry  and  misrepresentations,  in  refuting' their 
fallacious  reasonings,  and  in  shewing  that  they 
were  far  from  being  such  formidable  champions 
for  the  deistical  cause  as  many  had  been  apt  to 
suppose.  Since,  however,  there  are  few  who 
have  leisure  or  patience  for  a particular  en- 
quiry into  a voluminous  controversy,  some 
judicious  well  wishers  to  the  interests  of  Chris- 
tianity were  of  opinion,  that  it  might  be  of 
essential  service  to  give  a summary  view  of  the 
most  noted  books  which  had  been  published 
against  revealed  religion,  for  above  a century, 
with  proper  observations  upon  them.  This 
task  our  author  was  engaged  to  undertake,  by 
some  persons  for  whom  he  had  a particular 
regard;  and  in  1754,  he  committed  to  the 
press  “A  View  of  the  principal  Deistical 
Writers  that  have  appeared  in  England,  in  the 
last  and  present  Century ; with  Observations 
upon  them,  and  some  Account  of  the  Answers 
that  have  been  published  against  them,  in 
several  Letters  to  a Friend,”  8vo".  The  design 
of  this  work  was  to  give  some  idea  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  deistical  writers,  and  of  the 
several  schemes  which  they  have  advanced,  as 
far  as  the  cause  of  revealed  religion  is  concern- 
ed. There  is  also  an  account  subjoined,  of 
the  most  remarkable  answers  to  them  which 
had  fallen  under  our  author’s  special  notice. 
At  the  end,  some  reflections  are  offered,  which 
seem  naturally  to  arise  from  such  a view  as  is 
here- given  ; observations  are  also  made  on  the 
conduct  of  the  deists  in  the  management  of  the 
controversy  ; and  the  whole  concludes  with  a 
brief  representation  of  the  evidences  for  the 
Christian  religion,  and  of  its  excellent  nature 
and  tendency*  In  this  work  the  author  ably 
maintained  the  -reputation  which  he  had  ac- 


quired by  his  former  productions,  and  it  de- 
servedly met  with  a very  favourable  reception 
from  the  public. 

When  Dr.  Leland  published  this  “ View  of 
the  Deistical  Writers,”  he  had  no  intention  of 
engaging  any  further  in  a work  of  that  nature : 
but  soon  after  its  appearance,  some  judicious 
persons  expressed  their  surprise  that  no  notice 
was  taken  of  Mr.  Hume,  who  was  looked  upon 
to  be  one  of  the  most  subtle  writers  who  had 
of  late  appeared  against  Christianity.  About 
the  same  time,  likewise,  the  works  of  lord 
Bolingbroke  were  published,  in  five  vols.  4to.  ; 
of  which  the  last  three  seemed  to  be  principally 
intended  against  revealed,  and  even  against 
some  important  principles  of  natural,  religion. 
It  was,  therefore,  thought  proper  that  Dr. 
Leland,  in  order  to  complete  the  design  which 
he  had  proposed  in  publishing  his  “View,” 
should  add  a supplement,  relating  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  these  two  celebrated  authors.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  a careful  perusal  of  them,  hi 
1756,  he  published  his  observations  upon  them 
in  a second  volume,  conducted,  like  the  former, 
in  the  epistolary  form.  Soon  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  volume,  the  author  received 
some  letters  relating  to  his  work,  which  in- 
duced him  to  reconsider  some  parts  of  it,  and" 
to  give  such  further  additions  and  illustrations 
as  he  thought  might  be  of  advantage  to  the 
main  design.  At  the  same  time  he  had  been  de- 
sired to  prepare  a new  edition  of  the  “Reflec- 
tions upon  Lord  Bolingbroke’s  Letters,”  &c.  ; 
and  as  the  subject  has  a near  affinity  to  those 
which  are  treated  of  in  the  “View,”  and 
would  consequently  help  to  complete  that  part 
of  the  work  which  relates  to  his  lordship,  it 
was  judged  adviseable  to  pubh'sh  a distinct 
volume,  comprehending  the  author’s  additions 
and  illustrations;  together  with  these  “ Reflec- 
tions.” The  whole  of  this  useful  work  was 
thus  comprised  in  three  volumes,  and  secured 
to  the  author  not  only  very  general  public  ap- 
probation. but  the  particular  notice  of  some 
persons  of  great  merit  and  distinction,  whose 
concern  for  religion,  and  zeal  for  our  common. 
Christianity,  inclined  them  candidly  to  over- 
look smaller  differences  and  dist  notions.  Dr, 
Leland  was  thus  encouraged  to  continue  his 
active  exertions  in  this  good  cause  to  a very 
advanced  age.  When  he  was  more  than 
seventy  years  old,  he  was  attacked  with  so 
violent  a fever,  that  his  recovery  was  doubtful  ; 
and  though  he  was  entirely  resigned  to  the  will 
of  God,  it  gnve  him  no  small  pieasure  to  have 
his  days  a little  prolonged;  that  he  might  put 
the  finishing  hand  to  a work  which  had  cost 
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Kim  more  application  than  any  of  his  former 
■writings,  and  with  which  he  intended  to  close 
his  learned  labours.  Accordingly,  soon  after 
the  restoration  of  his  health,  this  work  made 
its  appearance,  in  two  volumes,  4to.,  under  the 
title  of  “ The  Advantage  and  Necessity  of  the 
Christian  Revelation,  shewn  from  the  State  of 
Religion  in  the  ancient  heathen  World,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  the  Knowledge  and  Wor- 
ship of  the  one  true  God  ; a Rule  of  moral 
Duty;  and  a State  of  future  Rewards  and 
Punishments,”  &cc.  This  valuable  perform- 
ance, also,  met  with  the  reception  from  the 
public  of  which  it  was  deserving  ; and  it  was 
afterwards  -reprinted,  in  two  volumes,  8vo. 
From  this  time  our  author  enjoyed  a greater 
share  of  health  and  spirits  than  he  had  known 
for  many  years  before,  until  a few  months  be- 
fore his  death,  occasioned  by  an  inflammation 
of  his  lungs,  which  proved  fatal  to  him  on  the 
i6th  cf  January,  1766,  when  he  was  in  the 
seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Leland  was 
distinguished  by  considerable  abilities,  and  very 
extensive  learning.  He  had  a quick  appre- 
hension, a solid  judgment,  and  a memory  so 
remarkably  tenacious,  that  he  was  often  called 
a walking  library.  His  moral  character  was 
equally  amiable  and  excellent.  As  he  enter- 
tained the  noblest  sentiments  of  the  deity,  his 
perfections  and'  providence,  so  his  piety  was 
liberal,  rational,  and  manly;  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  of  his  conduct  was  regulated  by  the 
principles  of  that  religion  which  he  knew  so 
well  how  to  defend.  His  temper  was  natu- 
rally warm  ; but,  by  maintaining  a strict  dis- 
cipline over  his  passions,  he  never  suffered  it 
to  betray  him  into  improper  behaviour ; and 
in  his  discharge  of  every  relative  and  social 
'duty  he  was  truly  exemplary.  Soon  after  his 
death,  a collection  of  his  “ Sermons”  was  pub- 
lished, in  four  vols.  8vo.,  with  a preface, 
giving  some  account  of  the  life,  character,  and 
writings  of  the  author  ; from  which  the  mate- 
rials of  the  present  article  have  been  extracted. 
— M. 

LELY,  Peter,  knight,  a celebrated  portrait- 
painter,  was  born  at  Soest,  in  Westphalia,  in 
1617.  His  father,  whose  family  name  was 
Vander  Vaas,  a native  of  Holland,  was  a cap- 
tain in  the  garrison  of  that  town.  Peter  re- 
ceived his  first  instructions  in  painting  from 
Grebber,  at  Haerlem,  and  began  with  prac- 
tising in  landscape,  and  historical  pieces  less 
than  life.  Attracted  by  the  encouragement 
given  to  the  arts  by  Charles  I.  he  came  over  to 
England,  in  1641,  and  was  led  by  the  fame  and 
fortune  of  Vandyke  to  emulate  him  in  portrait- 


painting. He  obtained  an  introduction  to  the 
king,  and  painted  his  portrait,  as  he  also  did 
that  of  Cromwell ; but  it  was  not  till  after  the 
restoration  that  he  rose  to  the  height  of  his 
fame  and  prosperity.  He  fell  in  with  the  vo- 
luptuous taste  of  the  new  court  in  his  repre- 
sentation of  the  beauties  who  adorned  it,  and 

On  animated  canvass  stole 

The  sleepy  eye  that  spoke  the  melting  soul. 

He  painted  with  a light  and  delicate  pencil, 
and  a lovely  tone  of  colouring ; gave  great 
grace  to  the  airs  of  his  heads,  and  the  attitudes 
of  his  figures ; made  his  fancy-draperies  flow 
with  ease  and  elegance,  and  by  his  attention  to 
impart  beauty  even  where  he  did  not  find  it, 
became  the  favourite  ladies’-painter.  He  has 
transmitted  the  features  of  most  of  the  fine 
women  in  the  court  of  Charles  II.,  if  not  with 
striking  truth,  yet  in  their  fairest  form  ; but  he 
displays  more  art  than  genius,  and,  by  an  uni- 
form attention  to  please,  has  fallen  into  an 
uniformity  of  manner.  He  was,  however, 
not  only  employed  upon  beauties,  but  several 
of  the  eminent  men  of  the  time  chose  to  be 
represented  to  posterity  by  his  pencil.  Lely 
was  in  great  favour  with  Charles  II.,  who  made 
him  his  principal  painter,  and  honoured  him 
with  knighthood.  He  acquired  wealth,  part  of 
which  he  employed  in  the  purchase  of  a fin® 
collection  of  pictures  and  drawings,  which 
after  his  death  sold  for  26,000/.  Sir  Peter 
married  an  English  lady  of  beauty  and  family, 
and  purchased  an  estate  at  Kew,  where  he 
resided  in  the  summer,  living  in  a style  suited 
to  his  fortune.  He  was  not  free  from  jealousy 
as  an  artist,  and  viewed  with  aqxiety  the  rising 
reputation  of  Kneller.  He  was  seized,  as  he 
was  painting  the  duchess  of  Somerset,  with  an 
apoplectic  fit,  of  which  he  died  in  1680,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-three.  His  remains  were  in- 
terred in  Covent-garden  church,  under  a monu- 
ment, with  his  bust  carved  by  Gibbons.  Lely’s 
works  are  dispersed  in  collections  throughout 
England.  The  beauties  at  Windsor  by  his 
hand  are  much  admired,  and  form  a principal 
decoration  of  that  palace.  Walpole' s Anecd. . 
Biog.  Brit . — A. 

LEMERY,  Nicholas,  an  eminent  chemist, 
son  of  Julian  Lemery,  a procurer  in  the  par- 
liament of  Normandy,  of  the  calvinist  per- 
suasion, was  born  at  Rouen,  in  1645.  He 
was  brought  up  to  the  business  of  pharmacy, 
in  his  native  city,  and,  in  1666,  went  to  Paris 
in  order  to  obtain  that  knowledge  of  chemistry 
which  he  perceived  to  be  the  basis  of  the  art 
of  preparing  medicines.  He  took  some  in- 
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gtmctions  from  Glaser,  demonstrator  of  che- 
mistry in  the  royal  garden,  and  then  travelled 
for  further  improvement.  He  spent  a consi- 
derable time  at  Montpellier,  then  famous  for 
its  apothecaries  and  preparations;  and  returned 
to  Paris,  in  1672,  well  furm'shed  with  all  the 
knowledge  in  his  branch  which  thek  ngdom  at 
that  time  would  afford  Through  the  friend- 
ship of  M.  Martin,  apothecary  to  the  prince  of 
Conde,  he  gave  a course  of  chemical  lectures, 
at  the  laboratory  in  the  hotel  of  that  prince. 
He  had  soon  after  a laboratory  of  Lis  own,  at 
which,  though  little  better  than  a daik  cellar, 
he  assembled  a brilliant  auditory,  consisting 
not  only  of  men  of  science,  but  even  of  ladies, 
who  were  drawn  thither  partly  by  love  of 
knowledge,  and  partly  by  fashion.  He  also  took 
boarders  in  his  house,  whom  he  instructed  in 
chemistry  and  pharmacy;  and  the  preparations 
which  came  from  his  hand  had  a great  sale  in 
Paris  and  the  provinces.  One  article  in  parti- 
cular was  the  source  cf  great  profit ; tire  magis- 
tery  of  bismuth,  known  as  a cosmetic*by  the 
name  of  Spanish  white,  which  no  person  in. 
Paris  but  himself  knew  how  to  prepare.  Le- 
mery  performed  a real  service  to  science,  by 
divesting  chemistry  of  the  veil  of  obscure  and 
mystic  language  which  it  had  so  long  worn, 
and  placing  its  facts  within  the  reach  of  all 
persons  of  sense  and  education.  In  1 £>75 , he 
gave  to  the  public  from  the  press,  his  “Ccurs 
de  Chymie and  seldom  has  a work  upon  a 
scientific  topic  been  so  popular.  It.  sold  (says 
Fontenellei  like  a novel  or  a satire  ; new  edi- 
tions followed  year  after  year,  and  it  was 
translated  into  Latin,  and  into  various  modern 
languages.  The  chief  value  of  this  work  con- 
sisted in  the  clearness  and  accuracy  with  which 
the  operations  on  the  different  kingdoms  of 
nature  were  desciibed  : the  science  was  not 
yet  sufficiently  advanced  for  a rational  theory 
of  these  proc  ses. 

The  persecuting  spirit  which  disgraced  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  began, 
in  1681,  to  disquiet  our  chemist,  and  he  re- 
ceived an  order  to  lay  down  his  office  of  public 
lecturer  within  a limited  time.  In  1683  he 
went  to  England,  and  was  favourably  received 
by  Charles  II.,  who  had  an  .attachment  to  cher 
mical  pursuits.  He  returned,  however,  to  his 
own  country,  and  thought  to  protect  himself 
by  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic,  which  he 
obtained  at  Caen.  At  Paris  he  acquired  em- 
ployment in  his  new  character ; but  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  which  inter- 
dicted the  practice  of  physic,  to  Protestants, 
reduced  him.  to  such  difficulties,  that  hi§.  con* 


stancy  at  length  gave  way  ; and,  in  1686,  he, 
with  his  family,  was  reconciled  to  the  catholic 
church.  He  now  resumed  medical  practice, 
and  easily  obtained  letters  patent  from  the  king 
permitting  him  to  continue  his  lectures,  and  to 
vend  his  chemical  remedies,  several  of  which 
he  kept  secret.  In  1697,  Lemery  published 
his  “ Phannacopee  Universelle.”  This  work 
consists  of  a collection  of  all  the  formulae  given 
in  all  the  books  of  pharmacy  and  dispensato- 
ries in  Europe,  with  corrections  and  improve- 
ments ; and  though  overloaded  with  articles, 
was  a valuable  performance  at  the  time.  In 
the  next  year  appeared  his  “ Dictionnaire  Uni- 
versel  des  Drogues  simples,”  a still  more  use- 
ful work,  though  considerably  short  of  perfec- 
tion. Of  its  various  editions,  that  with  the 
additions  of  Jussieu  is  the  best.  Upon  the 
re  establishment  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
m ' 699,  Lemery  was  appointed  associate-che- 
mist ; and  soon  after,  on  the  death  of  Bour- 
delin,  he  obtained  a pensioner’s  place.  He 
communicated  «ome  memoirs  to  this  body, 
and  read  before  it  the  papers  which  in  1 707  he 
published  collectively,  under  the  title  of  l<  Fraite 
de  I’Antimoine.”'  This  was  a complete  ac- 
count of  all  the  medicinal  prepatations  of  that 
mineral  known  at  that  period  He  soon  after 
began  to  feel  the  infirmities  of  age,  and,  in 
1715,  was  carried  off"  by  an  apoplexy.  Le- 
mery was  a very  industrious  man,  and  spent 
all  his  time  in  sick-chnmbers,  the  academy,  his- 
closet.  and  laboratory.  His  manners  were 
plain  and  simple:  he  was  a sincere  friend,  and 
upright  in  the  commerce  of  life.  Fontrne//e 
Eloges  des  Academicism,  bialleri  Bibl,  hot. — A. 

LEMERY,  Lewis,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1677.  He  acquired  un- 
der his  father  a taste  for  chemistry  and.  medi- 
cine, and  was  admitted  to  his  doctor’s  degree, 
in  169.8.  He  gave  chemical  lectures  .in . the., 
royal  garden  in  1708,  and- was  made  one  cf  the 
physicians  of  the  Hotel  dieu,  in,  1.710,  which 
place  he  held  to  his  death.  In  1712  he 
was  received  as  an  associate  in-the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  became  a pensioner  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  in  1715.  He  purchased  a place 
of  king’s  physician,  and  in  that  quality  attended 
the  infanta  of  Spain  back  to  her  own  country. 
In  1731,  he  obtained  the  professorship  of  che- 
mistry in  the  royal  garden,  .in  place  of  Geoffroyi 
He  was  afterwards  particularly  attached  to  the 
duchess  of  Brunswick,  and  the  dowager  prin- 
cess cf  Conti, -in  whose  hotel  he  passed  great 
part  of  his  time.  He  died  in  1 743.  The  works 
of  Lowis  Lemery  are,  <f  Traite  des  Admens,” 
1-702,  i2mo.,  chiefly  relating  to  vegetable 
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articles  of  food,  of  which  it  gives  a description, 
with  an  account  of  their  qualities:  this  work 
was  much  augmented  in  an  edition  by  Bruhier, 
two  vols.  i2mo.  1755.  “Dissertation  sur  la 
Nourriture  des  Os,”  1704,  i2ino.  : in  this 
treatise  he  maintains  the  opinion,  that  the 
bones  are  nourished  by  a peculiar  gelatinous 
fluid,  deposited  in  their  substance  by  the  small 
arteries,  and  not  by  the  marrow.  To  this  are 
added  three  letters  on  the  generation  of  worms, 
against  Andry.  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  he  has  given  several  papers 
on  the  analysis  of  plants,  and  on  other  chemical 
topics,  on  monstrous  births,  &c.  Eloy  Diet. 
Halleri  Bibl.  Bntan.  Iff  An  at . — A. 

LEMOS,  Thomas  be,  a learned  Spanish 
Dominican  monk,  and  celebrated  defender  of 
the  doctrines  of  Aquinas  against  the  Molinists, 
was  born  at  Rivadavia,  in  Gallicia,  about  the 
vear  1545.  When  the  disputes  commenced 
between  the  Dominicans  and  Jesuits,  relating 
to  the  subject  of  grace,  towards  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  he  acquired  high  repu- 
tation by  the  zeal  and  dexterity  with  which  he 
supported  the  opinions  of  St.  Thomas  at  Val- 
ladolid. After  silence  had  been  imposed  on 
the  contending  parties  by  pope  Clement  VIII., 
and  he  had  assembled  at  Rome  a sort  of  council 
for  the  decision  of  this  controversy,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  congregation  de  auxiliis,  Lemos 
was  appointed,  at  a general  chapter  of  his  order 
held  at  Naples  in  1600,  to  plead  the  cause  of 
•their  patron  at  the  papal  tribunal.  Here  he 
obtained  great  applause  by  the  learning,  skill, 
and  eloquence  which  he  displayed,  and  is  con- 
sidered by  his  order  as  having  immortalized 
himself,  by  the  success  with  which  he  defend- 
ed the  glory  of  St.  Thomas.  After  the  con- 
gregation was  dissolved  he  returned  to  Spain, 
where  Philip  II.  offered  him  a bishopric,  which 
he  declined  ; but  he  accepted  of  a pension  from 
the  royal  treasury.  He  died  in  1629,  about 
the  age  of  eighty-four.  He  was  the  author  of 
“ Panoplia  Gratiae,”  published  in  1 766,  in  two 
vols.  folio,  in  which  the  questions  concerning 
grace,  free-will,  and  predestination,  are  largely 
and  profoundly  discussed  •,  “ Acta  Congrega- 
tionum  et  Disputationum,  quae  coram  Cle- 
mente VIII.  et  Paulo  V.  de  Auxiliis  divinae 
gratiae  sunt  celebratae,”  1702,  folio  ; and  nu- 
merous treatises  in  controversial  divinity. 
Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LENCLOS,  Anne,  or  Ninon  de,  one  of 
the  illustrious  women  of  a licentious  and  frivo- 
lous age  and  country,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1 6 1 6. 
Her  father,  the  sieur  de  V Enclos,  a gentleman 
of  Touraine,  had  served  with  reputation  in 


the  army,  and  was  reckoned  a man  of  wit:  her 
mother  was  a devotee.  She  lost  both  parents 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  ; and  being  left  mistress 
of  a good  fortune,  without  any  one  to  controul 
her,  she  determined  to  adopt  a mode  of  life 
entirely  suited  to  her  inclinations.  She  had 
derived  her  philosophy  from  the  works  of 
Charron  and  Montague,  which  she  began  to 
meditate  at  the  age  of  ten.  Nature  had  given 
her  beauty,  but  this  quality  without  the  graces, 
was,  according  to  her,  “ only  a hook  without  a 
bait.”  She,  therefore,  made  herself  mistress 
of  all  the  accomplishments  proper  to  her  sex  ; 
she  played  well  on  the  harpsicord,  sung  with 
taste,  and  danced  with  elegance.  She  likewise 
studied  the  art  of  conversation,  and  qualified 
herself  for  the  company  of  the  most  cultivated 
persons  of  her  time.  Amorous  by  constitu- 
tion, and  licentious  by  principle,  she  resolved 
to  give  free  indulgence  to  the  tender  passion 
without  the  shackles  of  a serious  engagement. 
She  was  not  mercenary,  and  never  sold  her 
.favours : her  fugitive  attachments  seem  partly 
to  have  been  prompted  by  personal  attractions, 
partly  by  vanity  ; for  they  included  men  of 
high  rank  and  reputation,  as  well  as  men  of 
gallantry  and  fashion.  It  is  much  less  extraor- 
dinary, that  she  was  complimented  and  con- 
sulted by  some  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of 
the  time,  than  that  her  friendship  was  sought 
by  some  of  the  most  respectable  of  her  own 
sex.  She  was  long  intimate  with  the  celebrated 
madame  de  Maintenon,  when  the  wife  and  the 
widow  of  Scarron  ; and  it  is  said,  that  this 
illustrious  lady,  when  a partner  in  the  throne, 
wished  to  engage  Ninon,  first  reformed,  to  live 
with  her,  and  dispel  the  dreadful  ennui  which 
was  the  price  of  her  elevation.  Ninon,  how- 
ever, wisely  preferred  her  liberty  to  the  prison 
of  Versailles;  and  she  was  proof  against  all 
the  efforts  of  directors  and  devotees  to  bring 
her  to  sober  reflection.  As  she  retained  her 
personal  charms  to  a late  period,  and  her 
mental  attractions  to  the  close  of  life,  she  was 
long  the  object  of  admiration,  and  had  the 
honour  of  forming  more  than  one  generation  of 
young  men  of  fashion.  Mothers  were  pleased 
to  see  their  sons  in  her  train,  as  she  always 
promoted  decorum,  and  the  air  of  good  com- 
pany, and  was  capable  of  disinterested  friend- 
ship to  those  who  confided  in  her.  The, 
power  of  her  mature  beauty  was  tragically 
illustrated  by  the  often-told  adventure  of  one 
of  her  sons,  who,  being  brought  up  in 
ignorance  of  his  birth,  fell  desperately  in 
love  with  his  mother.  It  is  said  that 
she  disclosed  the  secret  at  the  moment 
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when  he  thought  himself  at  the  point  of  ob- 
taininghis  wishes,  and  that  the  shock  so  over- 
powered him,  that  he  threw  himself  upon  his 
sword.  The  credit  and  apparent  satisfaction 
in  which  she  passed  her  days  could  not  but 
favour  the  prevailing  dissoluteness  of  manners, 
and  forms  a satire  on  French  morality  ; yet  that 
she  was  herself  conscious  of  having  mistaken 
the  way  to  true  happiness  appears  from  a pas- 
sage in  one  of  her  letters  to  St.  Evremond. 
“ Every  one  tells  me  (says  she)  that  I have  less 
cause  to  complain  of  time  than  any  other  per- 
son. However  that  be,  if  such  a life  had  been 
proposed  to  me,  I would  have  hanged  myself.” 
She  di?d  at  the  age  of  eighty.  Whether  her 
last  moments  corresponded  with  the  rest  of 
her  life,  or  whether  she  died  as  a good  Chris- 
tian (for  both  have  been  asserted),  is  of  very 
little  consequence  to  mankind.  A set  of  sup- 
posititious letters  in  her  name  to  the  marquis  de 
Sevignc  has  been  given  to  the  public.  Some 
of  her  real  ones,  contained  in  the  works  of 
St.  Evremond,  are  written  with  more  nature 
and  delicacy.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

LF.NFANT,  David,  a French  Dominican 
monk  and  voluminous  writer  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  born  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1603. 
He  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  life  when  he 
was  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  by  his 
conduct  and  manners  acquired  the  esteem  of 
his  superiors,  while  he  secured  their  applause 
by  his  uncommon  literary  industry.  He  died 
in  1688,  when  about  eighty-five  years  old.  In 
1655,  he  published,  “Sancti  Bernardi  Abbatis 
Biblia,”  in  4to  , containing  a collection  of  all 
the  illustrations  of  texts  of  scripture,  dispersed 
throughout  the  works  of  that  writer.  In  1656 
and  1665,  he  published  “ Concordantiae  Augus- 
tinianae,”  in  two  vols.  folio,  consisting  of  a 
concordance  to  all  the  opinions  of  that  father  ; 
and  in  1661,  a collection  of  all  the  passages 
illustrative  of  texts  of  scripture  in  his  works, 
under  the  title  of  “ Biblia  Augustiniana,”  in 
two  vols.  folio.  In  1657  and  1650,  he  sent 
into  the  world  a similar  collection  of  all  the 
texts  from  the  Old  Testament,  with  their  illus- 
trations, which  occur  in  the  publications  of 
Thomas  Aquinas,  with  the  title  of  “S.  Thomse 
Aquinatis  Biblia,”  in  three  vols.  4to.  ; and  in 
1680,  he  published  “A  general  History  of  all 
Ages,”  in  three  vols.  i2mo.,  which  he  ex- 
tended to  six  vols.  in  1684.  This  is  a curious 
and  singular,  though  superficial  production, 
exhibiting  a kind  of  chronological  sketch  of 
the  most  remarkable  events,  both  in  the  church 
and  the  world,  for  every  day  in  the  year,  from 
the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  date  of  its  appear- 
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ance.  A more  appropriate  title  to  it  would 
have  been  that  of  “ An  historical  Calendar.” 
Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LENFANT,  James,  a learned  and  eloquent 
French  protestant  divine  in  the  seventeenth 
and  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
born  at  Bazoche  in  Beauce,  in  the  year  1661. 
He  commenced  his  theological  studies  at 
Saumur,  under  the  learned  Lewis  Cappel,  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  •,  and  continued  them  after- 
wards at  Geneva.  In  both  these  situations,  his 
diligence  of  application  and  his  proficiency 
were  highly  commendable.  He  removed  from 
Geneva  to  Heidelberg  in  1683,  where  he  was 
admitted  to  the  ministry  in  the  following  year, 
and  ordained  pastor  of  the  French  church  in 
that  place.  His  pulpit  talents  were  much  ad- 
mired, and  recommended  him  to  the  dowager 
electress  palatine,  who  appointed  him  - her 
chaplain.  In  1688,  the  invasion  of  the  pala- 
tinate by  the  French  rendering  it  unsafe  for 
him  to  remain  at  Heidelberg,  he  removed  to 
Berlin,  where  Frederic,  elector  of  Brandenburg, 
appointed  him  pastor  of  one  of  the  churches. 
Not  long  afterwards,  Charlotte  Sophia,  queen 
of  Prussia,  nominated  him  her  preacher  ; and 
upon  the  death  of  this  princess,  he  was  made 
chaplain  to  the  king  her  son.  He  was  also 
appointed  a counsellor  of  the  superior  con- 
sistory, and  elected  a member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Berlin.  In  the  year  1707,  he 
paid  a visit  to  England,  where  he  preached 
before  queen  Anne,  who  was  so  much  pleased 
with  him  that  she  offered  him  the  post  of  one 
of  her  chaplains  ; but  his  attachment  to  Ber- 
lin induced  him  to  decline  this  honour.  His 
grand  object  in  this  journey  was,  to  collect  or 
consult  scarce  books  and  MSS.  in  order  to 
procure  materials  for  the  historical  works 
which  are  mentioned  below.  With  this  view, 
in  the  same  year  he  visited  Holland;  and  at 
subsequent  periods,  Helmstadt,  Leipsic,  and 
Breslaw.  He  died  of  a paralytic  attack  in 
1728,  about  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  In  per- 
son he  was  middle-sized,  with  an  open  pleasing 
countenance;  his  manners  were  simple  and 
engaging  ; and  his  disposition  truly  amiable. 
He  loved  social  intercourse,  and  seldom  passed 
a day  without  seeing  some  friend  or  other ; 
and  he  also  loved  his  studies,  to  which  he  de- 
voted an  ample  portion  of  his  time.  His  pub- 
lications were  very  numerous  in  the  depart- 
ments of  divinity,  ecclesiastical  history,  criti- 
cism, polite  and  miscellaneous  literature.  The 
most  important  of  them  are,  his  “ History  of 
the  Council  of  Pisa,”  two  vols.  4to.,  1724; 
“The  History  of  the  Council  of  Constance,” 
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two  vols.  4to.  1727;  and  “The  History  of 
the  Council  of  Basil,”  two  vols.  4to.,  1731. 
These  histories,  and  more  particularly  the  two 
former,  are  written  with  great  ability  and  im- 
partiality, and  abound  in  interesting  facts  and 
curious  researches.  M.  Lenfant  also  publish- 
ed, conjointly  with  M.  Beausobre,  “ The  New 
Testament,  translated  from  the  original  Greek 
into  French,”  two  vols.  4to.  1728,  with  learn- 
ed critical  and  useful  illustrative  notes  ; which 
is  preceded  by  a general  preface,  or  introduc- 
tion to  the  reading  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  use- 
ful for  students  in  divinity,  who  have  not  the 
opportunity  of  consulting  the  voluminous  works 
which  treat  of  many  curious  as  well  as  neces- 
sary points  discussed  in  it.  He  likewise  pub- 
lished, “De  Inquirenda  Veritate,”  4to.  1691, 
which  is  a Latin  translation  of  Malebranche’s 
“ Search  after  Truth  “ The  History  of  Pope 
Joan,  taken  from  the  Latin  Dissertation  of 
M.  Spanheim,”  nmo.,  1694;  “Poggiantr,  or 
the  Life,  Character,  Opinions,  and  bon  mots  of 
Poggio,  the  Florentine,  with  his  History  of  the 
Republic  of  Florence,”  in  two  vols.  i2mo., 
1720;  “Sermons,”  in  two  vols.  i2mo.  ; 
various  controversial  treatises  against  popery  ; 
and  numerous  “Letters,”  “Dissertations,”  &c. 
inserted  in  the  “ Bibliotheque  Choisie,”  and 
the  “Bibliotheque  Germanique.”  Moreri. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LENGLET,  du  Fresnoy,  Nicholas,  a 
copious  French  writer,  was  born  at  Beauvois, 
in  1674.  After  he  had  passed  through  his 
initiatory  studies  at  Paris,  he  applied  particu- 
larly to  theology,  and  composed  several  works 
in  a strain  of  freedom  which  attracted  the 
censure  of  the  Sorbonne  and  other  established 
bodies.  He  shewed  himself  little  favourable 
to  the  mystic  rhapsodies  of  Mary  of  Agreda, 
and  attacked  the  reality  of  alleged  visions,  ap- 
paritions, &c.  Probably  disgusted  with  the 
opposition  he  met  -with,  he  quitted  divinity  for 
politics;  and,  in  1705,  was  sent  by  the  minister 
for  foreign  affairs,  Torcy,  to  reside  at  the  court 
of  the  elector  of  Cologne,  at  Lille,  in  quality  of 
secretary  for  the  Latin  and  French  languages. 
He  was  also  entrusted  with  the  management  of 
the  foreign  correspondence  with  Brussels  and 
Holland,  by  means  of  which  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  various  plots  and  intrigues 
against  the  French  interest.  A discovery  of 
this  kind  rendered  him  instrumental  in  defeat- 
ing the  treachery  of  an  officer  who  had  engaged 
to  deliver  one  of  the  gates  of  Mons  to  the  duke 
of  Marlborough.  Lenglet  returned  to  France 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  war,  and  employed 
himself  in  composing  various  literary  works. 


At  the  time  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  prince  of 
Cellemare,  set  on  foot  by  cardinal  Alberoni,  he 
was  chosen  by  the  French  ministry  to  penetrate 
into  this  intrigue  ; and  his  success  was  such 
that  he  was  rewarded  with  a pension  for  life. 
He  took  a journey  to  Vienna,  in  1721,  and  was 
appointed  by  prince  Eugene  (who  had  before 
known  and  favoured  him)  his  librarian;  but 
he  soon  lost  the  post,  for  want  of  fidelity  in  exe- 
cuting its  duties.  Such  a defect,  joined  to  his 
great  aversion  to  restraint,  will  account  for  the 
little  advantage  he  made  of  his  connexion  with 
the  great,  and  for  his  continuing  to  live  as  an 
indigent  man  of  letters  to  a very  advanced  age. 
He  refused  the  invitation  of  an  opulent  sister 
who  wished  him  to  reside  with  her,  and  rather 
chose  to  remain  in  an  obscure  lodging  with  one 
servant.  His  mean  appearance  did  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  his  being  received  in  many  great 
houses,  on  account  of  the  vivacity  of  his  con- 
versation, and  the  extent  of  his  knowledge. 
He  was  much  inclined  to  causticity,  and  fre- 
quently passed  the  bounds  both  of  prudence 
and  decency  in  his  writings,  nor  could  he  be 
prevailed  upon  to  alter  what  was  liable  to  ob- 
jection. This  freedom  caused  him  ten  or 
twelve  times  to  be  sent  to  the  Bastille ; and  it 
is  said,  that  he  became  so  accustomed  to  this 
punishment,  that  upon  seeing  the  usual  exempt 
enter  his  room,  he  would  say,  “ Ah ! good 
morning,  Mr.  Tapin  ! Here,  quick  (to  his 
maid),  my  bundle  of  linen,  snuff,  &c.”  and 
then  cheerfully  walked  away  with  his  con- 
ductor. His  studies  being  chiefly  turned  to 
the  early  writers  of  the  language,  he  affected 
their  dialect  in  his  discourse,  and  their  plain- 
ness in  his  manners.  He  had,  however,  little 
regard  to  sincerity;  and  would  readily  main- 
tain opinions  contrary  to  his  sentiments,  when 
he  had  a motive  so  to  do.  In  his  latter  years 
he  was  attached  to  chemistry,  and  was  thought 
to  be  in  quest  of  the  philosopher’s  stone.  The 
end  of  this  singular  man  was  tragical.  Having 
sat  down  to  read  near  the  fire,  he  slumbered 
over  his  book,  and,  falling  into  the  hearth,  was 
burnt  to  death.  He  was  then  in  his  eighty- 
second  year,  and,  from  the  soundness  of  his 
constitution,  seemed  likely  to  last  some  years 
longer. 

The  long  catalogue  of  the  publications  of 
Lenglet  is  not  now  worth  copying.  A great 
part  of  them  consist  of  editions  of  other  writers, 
to  which  he  added  notes  and  illustrations, 
often  satirical,  and  not  unfrequently  licentious. 
His  best  work  is  esteemed  to  be  his  “ Methode 
pour  etudier  l’Histoire,  avec  un  Catalogue  des 
principaux  Historicns,”  twelve  vols.  i2mo.. 
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seven  vols.  4 to.  Another  upon  a similar  plan, 
also  well  received,  was  his  “ Methode  pour 
etudier  la  Geographic,”  with  a catalogue  of  the 
best  maps,  and  an  account  of  the  principal  geo- 
graphers. Among  the  more  curious  of  his 
works  are  “ l raite  historique  & dogmatique 
du  Secret  inviolable  de  la  Confession and 
“ Histoire  de  la  Philosophic  Hermetique.” 
JVIoreri.  Noun.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

LEO  I.  emperor  of  the  east,  succeeded 
Marcian  in  the  year  457,  through  the  favour 
of  the  patrician  Aspar,  whose  stain  of  arian- 
ism  excluded  him  from  the  empire.  Leo 
was  a native  of  Thrace,  who  had  gradually 
risen  in  the  Roman  armies  to  the  rank  of  a 
military  tribune,  and  was  principal  steward  of 
Aspar’s  household.  He  received  the  imperial 
crown  from  the  hands  of  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  which  is  the  first  recorded  in- 
stance of  the  dangerous  employment  of  an 
ecclesiastic  in  that  ceremonial.  The  disturb- 
ances in  the  western  part  of  the  empire  in 
the  early  period  of  this  icign,  gave  the  Van- 
dals under  Genseric  the  opportunity  of  fixing 
themselves  in  Africa;  and  a correspondence 
of  religion  and  interest  induced  Aspar  secretly 
to  favour  their  cause.  Leo  appears  early  to 
have  entertained  a jealousy  of  the  power 
which  had  raised  him  to  the  purple ; and  in 
order  to  controul  the  influence  of  the  family  of 
Aspar,  had  secretly  introduced  Isaurian  troops 
into  Constantinople,  and  had  married  his  eldest 
daughter  Ariadne  to  Zeno,  an  Isaurian  com- 
mander. He  still,  however,  maintained  an 
outward  friendship  with  Aspar,  to  whose  son 
Patricius  he  gave  another  of  his  daughters,  at 
the  same  time  creating  him  Caesar.  In  467 
Leo  put  an  end  to  the  interregnum  of  the 
west,  by  investing  Anthemius  with  the  west- 
ern diadem,  and  making  an  alliance  with  him. 
In  conjunction  with  this  emperor  he  fitted  out 
a force  for  the  recovery  of  Africa,  which  mi- 
serably failed  of  success  under  the  command  of 
Basiliscus  (see  Genseric).  In  471  he  delivered 
himself  from  his  domestic  apprehensions  by 
causing  Aspar  and  his  son  Ardaburius  to  be 
put  to  death  without  trial,  on  a charge  of  con- 
spiracy. The  remaining  sons  and  friends  of 
Aspar  attempted  to  revenge  this  treachery,  and 
the  Goths  attached  to  them  committed  great 
disorders  in  Constantinople,  which  were  sup- 
pressed by  Zeno.  The  Arians  having  lost 
their  patron,  were  now  treated  with  rigour  by 
Leo,  whose  former  tolerance  of  them  is  by  the 
ecclesiastical  writers  reckoned  the  chief  blot  of 
his  reign.  He  was,  however,  obliged  to  pur- 
chase a peace  from  the  rebellious  Goths,  which 
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he  did  not  long  survive.  He  died  in  January- 
474,  after  a reign  of  nearly  17  years.  The 
epithet  of  Great,  which  has  been  applied  to 
him,  proves  the  degradation  of  the  royal  cha- 
racter in  the  eastern  empire,  since  no  qualities 
are  to  be  traced  in  his  actions  in  the  least  cor- 
respondent to  that  title.  His  moderation  and 
love  of  justice  have  been  praised,  and  several 
of  his  laws  remain  in  the  code  of  Justinian. 
Univers.  Hist.  Gibbon.— A. 

LEO  III.  emperor,  surnamed  the  Isaurian, 
was  a native  of  Isauria,  and  originally  named 
Conon.  He  was  of  an  obscure  family  ; yet  his 
father  must  have  acquired  some  wealth,  since 
the  introduction  of  his  son  to  the  imperial 
camp  was  accompanied  with  a present  of  500 
sheep.  Conon,  taking  the  appellation  of  Leo, 
served  in  the  guards  of  Justinian  II.,  and  be- 
came his  favourite ; but  having  incurred  the 
suspicion  of  his  master,  he  was  sent  with  a 
command  to  the  Colchian  war,  in  which  he 
signalised  his  valour  and  conduct.  Anastasius 
conferred  upon  him  the  command  of  the  army 
in  Anatolia,  which  station  he  occupied  when 
that  emperor  was  deposed,  and  Theodosius  III. 
invested  with  the  purple.  Leo  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge Theodosius ; and  being  aided  by 
Artavasdes,  an  Armenian  of  great  influence, 
marched  to  Nicomedia,  where  he  defeated  the 
son  of  the  new  emperor,  and  thence  advanced 
to  Constantinople.  Theodosius,  unable  to  re- 
sist, agreed  to  resign  the  empire  on  condition 
that  his  life  should  be  spared ; and  Leo  as- 
cended the  throne  without  opposition  in 
March  7 1 7.  Soon  after  this  accession,  Con- 
stantinople was  besieged  by  the  Saracens  ; but 
after  a considerable  time  spent  before  it,  in 
which  the  city  underwent  great  distress,  they 
were  constrained  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  An 
attempt  of  the  deposed  Anastasius  to  recover 
his  authority,  which  was  favoured  by  several 
persons  of  rank  in  Constantinople,  terminated 
in  his  capture  and  death,  with  the  execution  of 
his  accomplices.  Leo,  in  order  to  strengthen 
his  throne,  caused,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his 
reign,  his  young  son  Constantine,  surnamed 
Copronymus,  to  be  solemnly  crowned.  It 
was  not  till  the  year  72.6  that  he  ventured 
upon  that  attack  upon  image-worship  wdiicli 
has  rendered  his  reign  memorable  in  ecclesi- 
astical history,  and  has  exposed  his  memory  to 
all  the  malignity  of  bigoted  zeal.  For  the 
cause  of  his  hostility  to  this  species  of  devo- 
tion, a Protestant  will  probably  look  no  further 
than  its  manifest  inconsistency  with  the  prin- 
ples  of  pure  Christianity ; but  an  early  inter- 
course with  Jews  and  Arabs  has  by  the  oppo- 
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site  party  been  suggested  as  the  source  of 
what  they  denominate  his  impiety.  He  began 
with  assembling  a council  of  senators  and  bi- 
shops, who  concurred  with  him  in  directing  the 
removal  of  images  from  the  sanctuary  and  al- 
tar in  churches ; but  proceeding  in  a second 
edict  to  enjoin  the  total  expulsion  of  pictures 
and  images,  he  was  opposed  by  the  patriarch 
Germanus,  whom  he  exiled.  The  destruction 
of  objects  long  so  much  venerated,  and  espe- 
cially of  a statue  of  Jesus  Christ  placed  over 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  struck  the  super- 
stitious people  with  so  much  horror,  that  a 
serious  insurrection  was  the  consequence, 
which  was  not  quelled  without  much  blood- 
shed. Leo  had  authority  enough  to  enforce 
his  reform  in  the  eastern  empire,  but  in  the 
west  it  encountered  a more  formidable  oppo- 
sition. Pope  Gregory  II.  declared  with  great 
warmth  against  the  imperial  edict,  and  excom- 
municated the  exarch  of  Ravenna,  who  at- 
tempted to  put  it  in  force.  The  people  of  Italy 
openly  revolted;  Ravenna  fell  under  the 
power  of  the  Lombards ; the  Romans  re- 
nounced their  allegiance,  and  resolved  to  sup- 
port the  pope  at  their  head.  A fleet  sent  by 
Leo  to  chastise  the  revolters  was  wrecked  in 
the  Adriatic,  which,  of  course,  was  interpreted 
by  the  orthodox  as  a divine  interposition.  Ir- 
ritated by  the  resistance  he  met  with,  Leo  (it 
is  said)  behaved  with  great  cruelty  against 
those  of  the  opposite  party  who  came  under 
his  power ; and  the  Saracens  took  advantage 
of  these  dissensions  to  make  incursions  into  the 
bordering  provinces.  To  these  calamities  was 
added  a destructive  earthquake,  which  affected 
his  capital,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life.  He  died 
in  741,  after  an  agitated  reign  of  twenty-four 
years.  Univers.  Hist.  Gibbon. — A. 

LEO  IV.  emperor,  son  of  Constantine  Co- 
pronymus  and  a daughter  of  the  chan  of  the 
Chozars,  was  born  in  750,  and  succeeded  his 
father  in  775.  Being  of  a weak  constitution 
both  of  body  and  mind,  his  first  care  was  to 
secure  the  succession  of  his  son  Constantine, 
whom  he  had  by  Irene,  an  Athenian  virgin  of 
great  personal  accomplishments  (see  her  arti- 
cle). He  caused  his  young  son  to  be  solemnly 
crowned  by  the  patriarch,  and  declared  him 
his  partner  in  the  empire.  Leo  IV.  inherited 
his  father’s  and  grandfather’s  enmity  to  images, 
and  is  therefore  reckoned  by  the  Catholics  one 
of  the  impious  iconoclasts.  Having  found  two 
images  in  the  closet  of  the  empress  Irene,  he 
is  said  never  afterwards  to  have  admitted  her 
to  his  bed,  and  to  have  tortured  to  death  those 
who  had  procured  them  for  her.  He  obtained 


some  advantages  over  the  Saracens,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  initiating  into  the  Christian  re- 
ligion a king  of  the  Bulgarians,  who,  in  the 
preceding  reign,  had  inflicted  great  evils  on  the 
empire.  The  death  of  this  emperor,  in  780, 
was,  by  the  superstition  of  the  age,  imputed  to 
the  eruption  of  carbuncles  on  his  head,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  having  worn  a crown  studded 
with  jewels,  which  he  had  sacrilegiously  taken 
from  the  great  church  of  Constantinople. 
Univers.  Hist.  Gibbon. — A. 

LEO  V.  emperor,  the  Armenian , was  the 
son  of  the  patrician  Bardas,  and  commanded 
an  army  against  the  Saracens  in  the  reign  of 
Michael  I.  His  success,  contrasted  with  the 
disgrace  incurred  by  the  emperor  himself,  who 
had  marched  against  the  Bulgarians,  caused  a 
revolt  of  the  army  in  his  favour,  and  Michael, 
either  voluntarily  or  through  compulsion,  de- 
scended from  the  throne,  to  which  Leo,  with- 
out opposition,  succeeded,  in  813.  He  had 
been  educated  in  the  camp,  and  was  ignorant 
of  laws  and  letters  ; his  administration,  there- 
fore, while  it  imitated  the  vigour,  partook  of 
the  harshness  and  severity,  of  military  disci- 
pline. He  gained  a complete  victory  over  the 
Bulgarians,  who  were  intimidated  by  their 
losses  from  molesting  the  empire  for  several 
years  afterwards.  In  religion  he  followed  the 
steps  of  the  iconoclasts  his  predecessors,  and 
by  his  banishment  of  the  patriarch  Nicephorus, 
and  other  votaries  of  image-worship,  he  drew 
upon  himself  an  excommunication  from  pope 
Paschal  I.  He  applied  himself  to  the  reform- 
ation of  many  abuses  in  the  government,  by 
which  he  made  a number  of  malcontents.  At 
the  head  of  these  was  Michael,  surnamed  the 
Stammerer,  formerly  his  fellow-commander  in 
the  army,  and  a principal  instrument  of  his  ele- 
vation. Though  he  had  been  enriched  and  pro- 
moted by  Leo,  he  was  dissatisfied  with  his  re- 
ward,and  formed  a conspiracyagainst  him.  This 
was  detected,  and  Michael  was  condemned  to 
die  on  Christmas-day  ; but  the  holiness  of  the 
season  having  alarmed  the  empress  Theophano 
with  the  idea  of  profanation,  she  prevailed  to 
have  the  execution  respited.  In  the  mean 
time  Michael  having  found  means  to  inform 
his  friends  of  their  common  danger,  they  as- 
sembled, and  mingling  with  those  who  came  to 
perform  divine  service  early  in  the  morning  in 
the  imperial  chapel,  concealed  themselves  till 
the  entrance  of  Leo.  At  an  appointed  signal, 
they  started  up,  and  at  first,  through  mistake, 
assaulted  the  priest  who  led  the  devotions. 
Perceiving  their  error,  they  rushed  upon  the 
emperor,  who  had  retired  to  the  altar ; and 
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disregarding  the  cross  he  held,  and  his  cries 
for  mercy,  dispatched  him  with  many  wounds. 
This  tragedy  was  acted  in  820,  after  Leo  had 
reigned  with  reputation  near  seven  years  and 
a half.  Univers.  Hist.  Gibbon . — A. 

LEO  VI.  emperor,  surnamed  the  Phi- 
losopher, was  the  son  of  Basil  I.,  who  had 
caused  him  to  be  crowned  as  his  partner  in  the 
empire  in  870.  The  treachery  of  a monk, 
whose  great  sway  at  court  the  young  prince 
had  endeavoured  to  overthrow,  produced  his 
imprisonment,  on  the  charge  of  a design  against 
the  life  of  his  father ; and  he  would  have  lost 
his  eyes  and  his  inheritance,  had  not  his  friends 
zealously  exerted  themselves  to  procure  his 
release  and  restoration  to  favour.  At  the 
death  of  Basil  in  886,  Leo  succeeded  to  the 
imperial  throne  ; having  a nominal  partner  in 
his  brother  Alexander,  but  himself  possessing 
all  the  sovereign  power.  He  began  his  reign 
by  punishing  the  monk  who  had  caused  his 
disgrace,  and  banishing  the  patriarch  Photius, 
whose  ambition  had  occasioned  various  disor- 
ders. The  Bulgarians,  in  this  reign,  renewed 
their  usual  hostilities  against  the  eastern  em- 
pire ; and  the  ill  success  of  the  generals  of 
Leo  obliged  him  to  submit  to  such  terms  of 
peace  as  they  were  pleased  to  impose.  The 
Saracens  also  were  very  formidable  during  this 
period  : they  landed  in  Sicily,  took  the  isle  of 
Lemnos,  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Asia,  and  struck 
terror  into  the  capital  itself.  Several  actions 
were  fought  by  sea  and  land  with  various  suc- 
cess, but  the  balance  rather  inclined  against  the 
emperor’s  arms.  Conspiracies  at  home  also 
disquieted  him-,  and  a blow  with  a club  which 
he  received  from  an  assassin  as  he  was  walking 
in  a religious  procession,  had  nearly  deprived 
him  of  life.  Notwithstanding  his  title  of  phi- 
losopher, which  he  acquired  from  his  literary 
reputation,  his  private  conduct  displayed  an 
indolent  and  voluptuous  character.  On  the 
death  of  his  wife  he  married  his  cgncubine 
Zoe.  She  was  succeeded  in  the  imperial  bed 
by  a third  wife ; and  upon  her  decease  in 
childbed,  Leo  entered  into  a fourth  mar- 
riage with  another  Zoe,  who  had  already 
borne  him  a son.  The  emperor,  in  his  theo- 
logical zeal,  had  formerly  issued  an  edict 
against  even  third  marriages.  His  fourth  nup- 
tials were  thought  such  a scandalous  infraction 
of  the  discipline  of  the  Greek  church,  that  the 
patriarch  Nicholas  refused  to  concur  in  them, 
and  proceeded  to  excommunicate  the  emperor 
after  their  celebration.  For  this  offence  he 
was  deposed ; but  even  the  patriarch  appointed 
in  his  room  opposed  an  intended  edict  of  Leo’s, 


declaring  fourth  marriages  lawful.  As  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  emperor,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
he  had  no  remaining  issue  by  his  former  wives. 
He  was  much  under  the  dominion  of  favour- 
ites, and  was  a long  time  governed  by  one 
Samonas,  a refugee  Saracen,  who  betrayed 
him  in  various  instances,  and  was  at  length 
confined  in  a monastery.  He  was  supersti- 
tious, and  made  pretensions  to  the  art  of  fore- 
telling future  events  by  divination : some  ora- 
cles under  his  name  were  current  among  the 
credulous  Greeks.  A total  defeat  of  his  fleet 
by  the  Saracens  a short  time  preceded  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  91 1,  after  he  had 
possessed  the  throne  above  twenty-five  years. 
He  bequeathed  the  empire  to  his  brother  Alex- 
ander, as  a kind  of  trust  for  his  young  son  Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus.  Leo,  the  philoso- 
pher, was  educated  under  the  learned  Photius, 
from  whom  he  derived  an  attachment  to  vari- 
ous.kinds  of  erudition.  Fie  wrote  or  gave  his 
name  to  several  works,  among  which  were  a 
collection  of  sermons  or  homilies  ; a letter  to 
the  caliph  Omar  on  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion  ; a circular  pastoral  epistle  to  his  sub- 
jects ; a treatise  on  military  discipline,  which 
was  translated  into  Latin  ; and  a collection  of 
laws  begun  by  his  father,  and  entitled  “ Opus 
Basilicon.”  Univers.  Hist.  Gibbon. — A. 

LEO  I.  pope,  surnamed  the  Great,  and  a 
saint  in  the  Roman  calendar,  according  to  the 
ordinary  editions  of  the  pontifical,  was  a native 
of  Tuscany  ; but  according  to  other  and  more 
probable  authorities,  he  was  born  at  Rome, 
where  it  is  certain  that  he  was  brought  up  and 
educated.  We  are  furnished  with  no  certain 
particulars  of  his  earlier  years,  before  he  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  archdeacon  of  the  Ro- 
man church,  under  the  pontificate  of  pope 
Celestine.  He  occupied  the  same  post  under 
pope  Sixtus  III.,  and  acquired  a high  reputa- 
tion for  piety,  orthodox  zeal,  eloquence,  ad- 
dress, and  prudence  in  the  management  of 
business.  The  first  memorable  transaction  in 
which  we  find  him  engaged  was  in  the  year 
439,  when  the  western  empire  was  reduced  to 
the  lowest  ebb,  being  overrun  by  the  Goths, 
Burgundians,  Franks,  and  Hunns,  and  govern- 
ed by  the  empress  Placidia,  and  her  son  Valen- 
tinian  III.,  a youth  of  no  experience,  and  of 
very  slender  abilities.  In  this  crisis,  a differ- 
ence had  arisen  in  Gaul,  between  the  famous 
Aetius,  the  greatest  general  of  his  time,  and 
Al'binus,  a lord  in  that  country,  of  great  inter- 
est and  power,  which  threatened  the  most  fatal 
consequences.  To  prevent  them,  Leo  was 
sent  to  Gaul,  as  the  fittest  person  who  could 
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be  employed  in  such  a negotiation,  to  attempt 
a reconciliation  between  those  great  men  ; and 
happily  succeeded  in  the  object  of  his  mission. 
His  success  in  this  undertaking  caused  him  to 
be  honoured  at  the  imperial  court  as  the  de- 
liverer of  the  empire,  and  added  no  little  weight 
.1  to  the  reputation  which  he  had  already  obtain- 
ed with  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome.  While 
he  was  yet  in  Gaul,  pope  Sixtus  III.  died,  in 
the  month  of  August  440;  upon  which  the 
universal  voice  of  the  Romans  proclaimed  I.eo 
his  successor,  no  person  presuming  to  enter 
into  competition  with  a man  of  such  exalted 
merit.  A deputation  was  immediately  sent  to 
notify  to  him  his  election  ; and  upon  his  return 
to  Rome  six  weeks  afterwards,  he  was  received, 
by  the  people  and  clergy,  with  the  greatest  de- 
monstrations of  joy,  and  ordained  to  his  high 
office  in  the  month  of  September.  He  com- 
menced his  pontificate  with  the  most  zealous 
exertions  as  a Christian  bishop,  instructing  the 
people  committed  to  his  care  by  his  sermons, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world  by  his 
letters;  endeavouring  to  revive  the  ancient  dis- 
cipline, and  to  banish  many  of  the  abuses  which 
had  crept  into  the  church  : but  at  the  same 
time  he  enjoined  some  things  not  warranted 
by  ancient  usage,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  scriptural  Christianity  ; and  he  directed  his 
particular  attention  to  the  advancement  of  the 
authority  and  grandeur  of  the  papal  see.  In  the 
year  442,  he  wrote  a letter  to  Rusticus,  bishop 
of  Narbonne,  in  which  he  extended  the  law  of 
celibacy  of  the  subdeacons,  who,  nevertheless, 
were  not  to  abandon  the  wives  whom  they  had 
married,  while  in  inferior  degrees,  but,  changing 
the  carnal  into  a spiritual  marriage,  live  with 
them,  not  as  wives,  but  as  sisters.  In  the  year 
445,  he  quarrelled  with  Hilary,  bishop  of 
Arles,  for  opposing  the  power  of  the  papal  see, 
as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  life  of  that  pre- 
late ; and,  though  he  could  never  conquer 
Hilary’s  independent  spirit,  he  obtained  an 
edict  from  the  emperor  Valentinian,  which  put 
an  end  to  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  Gallican 
churches,  and  enforced  those  appeals  to  Rome, 
which  gradually  subjected  all  the  western 
churches  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pretended 
successors  of  St.  Peter. 

About  this  time  many  of  the  Manichaeans, 
flying  from  Africa  after  the  conquest  of  Car- 
thage by  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  had 
repaired  to  Rome,  as  to  a place  of  safety.  The 
orthodox  zeal  of  Leo,  however,  would  not  suf- 
fer them  long  to  enjoy  tranquillity.  As  they 
had  been  deprived  of  the  protection  of  the 
Roman  laws  by  the  unrepealed  edicts  of  dif- 


ferent emperors,  he  caused  the  strictest  search 
to  be  made  after  them,  and  great  numbers  to 
be  seized  and  imprisoned.  Those  of  them 
who  were  influenced  by  his  arguments  or 
threatenings  to  abjuretheir  distinguished  tenets, 
were  received  by  him  into  communion  ; but 
all  those  who  steadily  adhered  to  their  prin- 
ciples, were  condemned  to  perpetual  banish- 
ment. The  converts,  by  good  management, 
were  made  to  accuse  the  party  which  they  had 
deserted,  of  holding  the  most  impious  tenets, 
and  practising  the  most  abominable  rites  on 
their  festivals.  To  such  an  artifice  prosecutors 
have  very  commonly  resorted,  in  order  to  ex- 
pose to  general  scorn  and  aversion,  those  de- 
voted by  them  to  destruction.  Leo  ordered  an 
account  of  these  pretended  crimes  to  be  sent 
into  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire  ; and,  find- 
ing that  several  Manichaeans  had  made  their 
escape  from  Rome,  by  a circular  letter  he  ex- 
horted all  bishops  to  be  upon  their  guard 
against  them,  and,  when  discovered,  to  pro- 
secute them  without  mercy.  His  zeal  carried 
him  still  further:  for  on  application  to  the  em- 
peror Valentinian  he  obtained  a law,  confirm- 
ing all  the  laws  enacted  against  them  by  his 
predecessors,  and  commanding  them  to  be 
treated  as  sacrilegious  persons,  banishing  them 
from  the  cities,  excluding  them  from  all  em- 
ployments both  civil  and  military,  declaring 
them  incapable  of  giving  or  receiving  any  thing 
by  will  or  testament,  of  suing  any  one  at  law, 
or  making  any  contract,  &c.  But  it  was  not 
against  the  Manichaeans  alone,  that  Leo  exer- 
cised his  zeal  for  the  catholic  faith.  In  his 
time  the  sect  of  the  Priscillians  began  to  revive 
in  Spain.  Their  sentiments  appear  to  have 
been  a compound  of  gnosticism  and  unitarian- 
ism,  and  they  made  high  pretensions  to  sanc- 
tity and  purity,  and  practised  uncommon  mor- 
tifications. For  propagating  them,  their  leader, 
after  whom  they  were  called,  and  several  of  his 
followers  were  cruelly  put  to  death,  about  the 
year  386.  T his  treatment  caused  Priscillian  to 
be  venerated  as  a martyr;  and  his  doctrines 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  Spanish 
churches,  especially  in  those  of  Gallicia. 
Alarmed  at  this  circumstance,  Turibius,  bishop 
of  Astorga,  endeavoured  to  rouse  his  brethren 
of  the  episcopal  order,  to  unite  with  him  in 
adopting  vigorous  measures  for  suppressing 
them.  Not  being  able  to  obtain  their  con- 
currence, he  had  recourse  to  Leo,  and  in  a 
letter  to  that  pontiff,  written  in  447,  containing 
a summary  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Priscillians, 
implored  his  assistance  against  the  spreading 
evil.  Leo,  in  his  answer,  applauded  the  zeal 
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of  Turibius,  condemned  the  doctrines  of  the 
sect  as  impious  and  detestable  ; declared  all 
who  tolerated  heresies,  no  less  guilty  than  those 
who  embraced  them  ; and  also  expressed  his 
approbation  of  the  punishment  inflicted  on  Pris- 
ctHian.  With  his  letter  to  Turibius,  he  like- 
wise sent  into  Spain  a circular  letter  addressed 
to  all  the  bishops  of  the  province  of  Gallicia, 
earnestly  entreating,  or  rather  commanding 
them  to  assemble, without  delay, a general  coun- 
cil, or  at  least  a provincial  synod,  and  there,  by 
condemning  the  doctrine  of  Priscillian,  clear 
themselves  from  all  suspicion  of  adhering  to, 
or  conniving  at  his  errors.  In  consequence  of 
this  letter,  two  councils  were  held,  one  at 
Toledo,  and  the  other  at  Braga,  then  the  me- 
tropolis of  Gallicia;  in  both  which  Priscillian 
was  anathematized,  with  his  doctrines,  and  all 
who  received  or  approved  of  them ; and  such 
measures  were  adopted,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Leo,  as,  it  was  imagined,  would  effectually 
crush  the  growing  heresy. 

The  doctrine  of  Eutyches,  who  maintained 
that  there  was  but  one  nature  in  Christ,  began 
about  this  time  to  make  a great  noise  in  the 
east,  and  opened  a still  larger  field  for  the  dis- 
play of  Leo’s  catholic  zeal.  In  our  life  of  that 
abbot  we  have  seen,  that  he  was  condemned  by 
a council  held  at  Constantinople,  in  the  year 
448,  deprived  of  the  government  of  his  monas- 
tery, and  cut  off  from  the  communion  of  the 
church  ; and  that  he  appealed  from  their  sen- 
tence to  an  oecumenical  council.  At  the  same 
time  he  wrote  a long  letter  to  Leo,  vindicating 
himself  from  the  errors  which  had  been  ascrib- 
ed to  him,  and  complaining,  that  he  had  been 
condemned  without  being  allowed  to  explain 
his  doctrine,  or  to  have  his  confession  of  faith 
read,  which  he  had  presented  to  the  council. 
Having  prevailed  upon  the  emperor  Theodosius 
to  assemble  an  oecumenical  council,  it  was 
summoned  to  meet  at  Ephesus  in  the  year  449; 
and  Leo  was  invited  by  the  emperor  to  attend 
it.  This  invitation  Leo  declined,  on  the  pleas 
that  the  affairs  of  his  own  church  required  his 
presence  at  home,  and  that  none  of  his  pre- 
decessors had  ever  assisted  in  person  at  coun- 
cils held  out  of  Italy  ; however,  he  promised 
to  send  legates,  who  should  act  in  his  name. 
In  the  mean  time,  Leo,  being  informed  by 
Flavianus,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  of  what 
had  passed  in  the  council  of  448,  highly  ap- 
proved of  the  proceedings  and  decisions  of 
that  assembly,  openly  declared  against  Euty- 
ches, condemning  his  doctrine  as  heretical  and 
blasphemous ; and  he  strictly  enjoined  his 
legates,  on  their  setting  out  for  the  east,  to  act 


wholly  in  concert  with  the  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople. To  that  prelate  he  wrote  a letter, 
which  is  deemed  one  of  the  most  curious  mo- 
numents of  antiquity,  and  is  thought  to  have 
contributed  more  than  any  thing  else  to  the 
great  fame  and  reputation  which  he  afterwards 
acquired.  It  contains  a particular  explanation 
of  the  catholic  doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  to- 
gether with  the  passages  adduced  in  support  of 
it,  from  the  scriptures  and  from  the  fathers. 
This  letter  was  afterwards  received  by  the 
oecumenical  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  by  all 
the  bishops  of  the  catholic  church ; and  in  the 
western  churches  it  was  constantly  read,  during 
Advent,  with  the  gospel.  By  the  fathers  of 
the  council  of  Apamea,  held  about  the  year 
535,  it  was  styled  “the  true  column  of  the 
orthodox  faith.”  Leo  also  wrote  letters  on 
this  occasion  to  the  emperor  Theodosius,  to 
the  empress  Pulcheria,  to  the  abbots  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  to  the  council,  all  intended  to 
establish  the  doctrines  of  the  two  natures,  to 
confute  the  opposite  opinion,  and  to  encourage 
those  to  whom  they  were  addressed  to  contri- 
bute, as  far  as  in  them  lay,  towards  suppressing 
the  opinion  of  Eutyches.  We  have  formerly 
seen  that  when  the  council  had  met  at  Ephe- 
sus, which  from  the  fraud  and  violence  prac- 
tised in  it  was  afterwards  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  “ the  assembly  of  robbers,”  the  parti- 
zans  of  Eutyches  obtained  a complete  triumph 
over  their  adversaries,  no  one  daring  to  oppose 
them  but  Hilarius,  one  of  the  papal  legates, 
who  protested  against  their  proceedings.  No 
sooner  was  Leo  informed  of  what  had  passed 
at  Ephesus,  than  he  assembled,  without  delay, 
a council  at  Rome,  consisting  of  almost  all  the 
western  bishops;  and,  with  their  advice,  he 
wrote  to  Theodosius,  complaining  of  the  vio- 
lence with  which  matters  had  been  conducted 
at  Ephesus,  and  entreating  him  to  declare  null 
what  had  been  done  there,  and  to  leave  all 
things  in  the  condition  in  which  they  were  be- 
fore the  council  of  Constantinople,  till  a greater 
number  of  bishops  should  assemble  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  to  give  their  opinion  con- 
cerning a question  in  which  they  were  all 
-equally  concerned.  At  the  same  time  he 
wrote  to  the  empress  Pulcheria,  to  the  clergy, 
nobility,  and  people  of  Constantinople,  and  to 
others,  in  which  he  exhorted  them  to  adhere 
steadily  to  the  orthodox  faith,  and  to  join  him 
in  defending  the  truth,  and  in  combating,  even 
at  the  expence  of  their  lives,  against  the  oppo- 
site errors. 

Not  long  after  Leo  had  written  these  letters, 
the  emperor  Valentinian,  with  his  empress 
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Eudoxla,  the  daughter  of  Theodosius,  and  his 
mother  the  empress  Placidia,  came  from  Ra- 
venna to  visit  the  churches  of  the  saints  at 
Rome.  On  this  occasion,  Leo  engaged  the 
emperor  and  the  two  empresses  to  write  to 
Theodosius,  and  to  entreat  him  to  assemble 
an  oecumenical  council  ; but  their  application 
was  in  vain.  In  the  year  450,  he  wrote  anew 
to  Theodosius  and  Pulcheria  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  sent  his  letters  by  four  ambassadors 
whom  he  dispatched  to  Constantinople,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  weight  to  his  application. 
Upon  their  arrival  at  that  city,  they  found  that 
Theodosius  was  dead,  and  that  liis  sister  Pul- 
cheria, who  had  shared  the  sovereignty  with 
him,  had  married  Marcian,  a person  of  ex- 
traordinary qualifications,  on  whom  she  be- 
stowed the  empire.  This  circumstance  pro- 
mised to  be  favourable  to  Leo’s  wishes,  as 
Pulcheria  was  greatly  attached  to  the  see  of 
Rome,  and  had  a particular  veneration  for  his 
person.  Accordingly,  out  of  complaisance  to 
her,  the  new  emperor  received  Leo’s  ambas- 
sadors with  the  greatest  marks  of  respect  and 
esteem  ; and  he  also  wrote  an  obliging  letter 
to  the  pope,  in  which  he  promised  to  assemble 
an  oecumenical  council,  of  which  Leo  should 
be  absolute  master.  In  the  month  of  May 
451,  Marcian  directed  that  a circular  letter 
should  be  sent  to  all  the  bishops  in  his  domi- 
nions, summoning  them  to  meet  at  Nice  in 
Bithynia,  by  the  first  of  September  following. 
It  was  no  small  disappointment  to  Leo,  that  he 
could  not  prevail  with  the  emperor  to  fix  the 
place  of  that  assembly  in  Italy;  however  he 
sent  legates  to  assist  at  the  council,  which  met 
first  at  Nice,  but  immediately  was  removed  to 
Chalcedon,  separated  only  by  the  Bosphorus 
from  Constantinople,  that  the  emperor,  who, 
on  account  of  the  eruption  of  the  Hunns  into 
Illyrium,  was  unwilling  to  go  far  from  that 
city,  might  have  it  in  his  power  to  assist  at  it 
in  person.  This  is  reckoned  the  fourth  ge- 
neral, or  oecumenical  council,  and  is  said  to 
have  consisted  of  630  bishops,  over  whom  the 
pope’s  legates  were  appointed  to  preside.  In 
this  council,  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Ephesus 
were  annulled ; Eutyches  was  condemned, 
though  he  had  already  been  sent  into  banish- 
ment, and  deprived  of  his  sacerdotal  dignity  ; 
the  letter  of  Leo  to  Flavianus,  already  mention- 
ed, was  received  ; and  a symbol  or  decree 
was  subscribed  oy  every  member,  “ that  in 
Christ  two  distinct  natures  were  united  in  one 
person,  and  that  without  any  change,  mixture, 
or  confusion.”  Next  to  matters  of  faith,  the 
council  took  into  consideration  the  discipline  of 


the  church,  and  enacted  that  famous  canon 
which  equalled  the  see  of  Constantinople,  in 
all  respects  excepting  precedency,  to  the  see  of 
Rome.  This  canon  the  council  was  induced 
to  pass,  that  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  might 
be  enabled  to  check  the  growing  power,  and 
to  oppose  the  daily  encroachments  of  the  bishop 
of  Rome  ; and  also  to  shew  their  resentment 
of  the  disgusting  arrogance  and  presumption 
displayed  by  the  papal  legates.  No  sooner, 
however,  was  the  motion  for  this  canon  made, 
than  the  legates  quitted  their  seats,  and,  after 
declaring  that  they  had  no  instructions  con- 
cerning matters  of  that  nature,  hastily  with- 
drew from  the  council.  To  their  great  mor- 
tification, no  one  of  the  numerous  bishops 
present  followed  their  example  ; and  on  the 
day  following  that  on  which  the  canon  was 
decreed,  when  they  protested  against  it,  pre- 
tending that  it  was  surreptitious,  or  extorted 
by  force,  they  had  the  still  further  mortification 
of  hearing  that  insinuation  indignantly  re- 
pelled by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  assembly, 
and  by  the  express  declarations  of  the  chief 
men  among  them  in  particular.  Upon  this  the 
canon  was  confirmed  by  the  imperial  commis- 
sioners. 

As  soon  as  that  session  had  closed,  the 
emperor  and  the  empress  sent  letters  to  Leo, 
informing  him  of  what  had  been  enacted  by  the 
council,  and  entreating  his  concurrence  in  a 
decree,  which  had  been  made,  signed,  and  con- 
firmed by  so  many  bishops.  When  Leo  had 
thus  been  made  acquainted  with  the  deter- 
mination of  the  council,  he  was  filled  with  the 
utmost  rage,  and,  actuated  by  jealousy,  envy, 
and  ambition,  he  resolved  to  oppose  it  with  all 
his  might,  and  at  all  events.  He  saw  his  rival 
now  but  one  step  behind  him  ; and  he  was  ap- 
prehensive that  he  might  soon  get  before  him. 
Looking,  therefore,  upon  the  increase  of  his 
power  as  a diminution  of  his  own,  he  deter- 
mined to  dispute  the  former  with  the  same  re- 
solution and  vigour  as  he  would  the  latter.  To 
persuade  the  world,  however,  that  his  opposi- 
tion was  owing  to  more  Christian  motives,  he 
pretended  to  be  influenced  only  by  a zeal  for 
the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Nice,  for  the 
practice  of  antiquity,  and  for  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  patriarchal  secs  of  Alexandria 
and  Antioch.  These  pretences  for  his  opposi- 
tion he  urged  in  letters  to  Marcian  and  Pul- 
cheria ; in  which  also  he  ascribed  the  procur- 
ing of  such  unwarrantable  honours  for  the  see 
of  Constantinople,  to  the  pride  and  ambition 
of  Anatolius,  the  bishop  of  that  imperial  city. 
In  a letter  to  Anatolius,  he  even  threatened  to 
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cut  him  off  from  his  communion*  if  he  did  not 
relinquish  his  pretensions.  The  emperor,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  obstinacy  of  Leo, 
to  divert  him  from  involving  the  church  in  new 
troubles,  which  his  excommunication  of  Ana- 
tolius would  unavoidably  have  produced,  oblig- 
ed the  latter  to  write  to  Leo  a letter  of  sub- 
mission ; in  which  he  attributed  the  whole 
blame  of  procuring  the  controverted  decree  to 
the  ecclesiastics  of  Constantinople,  and  declar- 
ed that,  for  himself,  he  disclaimed  all  ambition, 
but  that  of  executing  what  his  holiness  should 
think  fit  to  command  ; and  added,  that,  after 
all,  the  validity  of  what  had  been  done  by  the 
council  depended  upon  its  being  confirmed  by 
bis  see.  With  this  letter  Leo  was  so  far 
soothed,  that  he  renewed  his  correspondence 
with  Anatolius,  and  acquainted  him,  that  he 
was  fully  satisfied  with  his  present,  and  had 
entirely  forgotten  his  past  conduct.  The  suc- 
cessors of  Anatolius,  however,  carried  this  canon 
into  execution ; and  it  proved  the  occasion  of 
repeated  contests  between  the  sees  of  Rome 
and  Constantinople  ; the  two  first  bishops  of 
the  church,  who  should  have  set  a better  ex- 
ample to  the  rest,  disputing,  in  defiance  of  the 
gospel,  and  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  Christian 
name  and  religion,  who  should  be  the  greatest, 
till  they  became  irreconcileable  enemies,  and 
renounced  for  ever  all  communication,  with 
each  other. 

During  the  year  452,  Attila,  the  famous 
king  ©f  the  Hunns,  having  made  an  unex- 
pected irruption  into  Italy,  soon  became  master 
of  several  important  cities,  and  then  bent  his 
march  towards  Rome,  hoping  to  enrich  him- 
self  with  the  spoils  of  that  wealthy  metropolis. 
At  this  time  that  city  was  not  in  a condition  to 
stand  a siege,  as  the  emperor  Valentinian  had 
shut  himself  up  with  his  best  troops  in  Ra- 
venna, and  the  Roman  general  Aetius,  who 
in  the  preceding  year  had  obliged  the  Hunns 
. to  abandon  Gaul,  durst  not  venture  to  take  the 
field.  In  this  deplorable  situation,  the  only 
means  which  occurred  to  the  emperor  and  his 
council  of  saving  Rome,  was  by  entering  into 
a treaty  with  the  conqueror.  Accordingly,  it 
was  determined  that  a solemn  embassy  should 
be  sent  to  Attila,  with  such  proposals  as 
might  be  acceptable  to  him  and  his  army.  On 
this  occasion  Leo  was  prevailed  upon  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  embassy,  in  which 
he  was  joined  with  two  men  of  the  first  rank, 
and  of  long  experience  in  negotiations.  O11 
their  arrival  with  a grand  and  numerous  re- 
tinue at  the  enemy’s  camp,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mantua,  they  were  received  by  the 
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king  of  the  Hunns,  in  a very  favourable  man- 
ner; which  the  ecclesiastical  writers  ascribe  to 
the  fame  of  Leo’s  extraordinary  sanctity.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  terms  which  they  proposed 
were  readily  agreed  to  by  Attila,  and  a treaty  of 
peace  was  soon  concluded  between  him  and 
Valentinian;  in  consequence  of  which  he  re- 
passed the  Alps,  and  retired  beyond  the  Da- 
nube. The  absurd  tale  of  a miraculous  inter- 
position on  this  occasion,  to  which  the  success 
ot  the  embassy  has  been  ascribed,  and  which 
has  been  allowed  a place  in  the  Roman  breviary, 
needs  no  refutation  at  this  time  of  day.  At- 
tila’s  real  motives  for  consenting  to  speedy 
terms  of  peace,  appear  to  have  been  the  con- 
dition of  his  army,  which  was  in  the  greatest 
distress  for  the  want  of  provisions,  and  weak- 
ened by  a contagious  distemper  which  raged  in 
his  camp  the  march  of  a considerable  body  of 
chosen  troops  which  Marcian  had  sent  to  join 
those  of  Valentinian  in  Italy,  together  with 
the  irruption  of  another  body,  detached  by 
the  same  emperor,  into  the  country  of  the 
Hunns;  and  the  payment  of  an  annual  pen- 
sion, to  which  V alentinian  had  submitted. 
In  the  year  453,  Leo’s  zeal  was  directed  to- 
wards  the  conversion  of  tire  monks  of  Palestine 
and  Egypt,  who  denounced  war  against  all  the 
abettors  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  mas- 
sacred without  mercy  such  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  as  had  the  courage  to  profess  their  belief 
of  two  natures  in  Christ.  With  this  view  he 
wrote  a long  letter  to  tire  monks  themselves,  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  prove  the  doctrine  of 
Eutyches,  condemned  at  Chalcedon,,  to  be  no 
less  dangerous-  heresy,  than  that  of  Nestorius, 
condemned  at  Ephesus.  But  his  eloquence 
seems  to  have  made  little  impression;  and  it 
was  found  necessary  to  employ  the  imperial 
troops  to  quell  the  sedition  of  these  furiou? 
zealots,  and.  to  restore  those  countries  to  tran- 
quillity. 

In  tire  year  455,  Leo’s  attention  was  drawn 
off  from  the  affairs  of  the  east,  by  tire  calami- 
ties produced  in  Italy,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  Valentinian.  That  prince  was  mur- 
dered by  Maximus,  who  not  only  usurped  his 
throne,  bur,  that  he  might  have  some  title  to 
the  imperial  crown,  obliged  Eudoxia,  the 
widow  of  Valentinian,  to  marry  him,  defiled 
as  he  was  with  the  blood  of  her  former  so- 
vereign and  husband.  Determined  to  revenge 
the  death  of  one  whom  she  had  loved  with  the 
greatest  tenderness,  and  to  deliver  herself  from 
a situation  the  most  horrid  and  painful,  she  re- 
solved to  apply  to  the  famous  Genseric,  king 
of  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  who  she  well  knew 
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v/ould  be  glad  of  any  favourable  opportunity 
of  invading  and  plundering  Italy.  'To  him 
she  dispatched  a confidential  messenger,  con- 
juring him  to  come  and  rescue  her  out  of  the 
hands  of  a bloody  tyrant,  assuring  him  that  he 
would  meet  with  no  opposition,  and  promising 
to  assist  him  to  the  utmost  of  her  power.  The 
application  was  too  tempting  to  be  refused  by 
Genseric,  who  put  to  sea  without  loss  of  time, 
and  suddenly  debarked  a powerful  army  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome.  His  appearance 
struck  the  dastardly  Romans  with  such  terror 
and  dismay,  that,  instead  of  preparing  for  de- 
fence, they  threw  open  their  gates,  and  sur- 
rendered at  discretion.  In  this  extremity  Leo 
went  out  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  endeavoured 
by  prayers  and  tears  to  mediate  for  the  safety 
of  the  city.  Genseric,  notwithstanding  his 
attachment  to  the  doctrine  of  Arius,  received 
Leo  with  the  respect  due  to  his  rank  and  cha- 
racter ; but  as  the  pontiff  had  nothing  to  offer, 
which  Genseric  had  not  now  in  his  power,  he 
could  not  prevail  upon  the  king  to  refrain  from 
pillaging  the  city,  the  public  as  well  as  the  pri- 
vate houses,  and  even  the  churches,  or  from 
carrying  the  inhabitants  into  captivity.  Gen- 
seric  promised,  however,  that  the  city  should 
not  be  set  on  fire,  and  that  no  blood  should  be 
shed  where  no  opposition  was  met  with  ; and 
he  faithfully  kept  his  word.  After  spending 
fourteen  days  in  ransacking  the  houses, 
churches,  and  public  buildings,  and  stripping 
them  of  all  their  wealth,  and  Valuable  monu- 
ments, the  Vandals  reimbarked,  and  returned  to 
Africa  with  an  immense  booty,  and  as  many 
captives  as  they  could  carry  on  board  their 
fleet.  These  troubles,  and  the  mischiefs 
which  they  occasioned,  engrossed  much  of 
Leo’s  care  and  attention  to  mitigate  them,  till 
upon  the  death  of  the  emperor  Marcian,  in 
457,  the  Eutychians  once  more  obtained  the 
ascendency  in  Egypt.  The  chief  of  this  revo- 
lution was  Timothy,  surnamed  jElurus,  or  the 
cat,  who  had  been  originally  a monk,  but  was 
ordained  priest  by  Dioscorus,  to  whom  he  ad- 
hered after  that  prelate  was  condemned  and 
deposed  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  On 
this  account  he  was  condemned,  and  most 
probably  sent  into  exile,  by  Proterius,  who  was 
chosen  to  succeed  Dioscorus  in  the  see  of 
Alexandria,  at  a council  held  in  that  city  in  the 
year  452.  The  death  of  Marcian  encouraged 
him  to  make ’his  appearance  again  in  Egypt; 
and  he  now  aspired  to  the  bishopric  of  Alex- 
andria. Knowing  that  the  people  were  great- 
ly dissatisfied  with  Proterius,  and  ready  to  re- 
volt at  the  instigation  of  any  daring  leader,  he 


secured  the  concurrence  of  the  monks,  by  prac- 
tising on  their  credulity  till  they  were  persuaded 
that  he  was  appointed  their  bishop  by  God 
himself,  and  that  they  themselves  were  the  in- 
struments chosen  to  raise  him  to  that  dignity. 
Filled  with  an  enthusiastic  zeal  for  this  darling 
of  heaven,  they  repaired,  by  his  direction,  to 
Alexandria,  where  they  raised  a dreadful  tu- 
mult ; in  the  height  of  which  iElurus,  attend- 
ed by  the  monks,  and  a band  of  armed  despera- 
does, broke  open  the  doors  of  the  great  church, 
and  caused  himself  to  be  ordained  by  two  of 
the  proscribed  bishops  of  his  party.  After  the 
ceremony  was  over,  the  monks,  and  the  rabble, 
with  loud  huzzas,  proclaimed  him  sole  lawful 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  metropolitan  of  all 
Egypt. 

In  the  mean  time  Proterius  found  it  neces- 
sary to  fly  for  his  life,  and  took  sanctuary  in  a 
baptistery  adjoining  to  the  church  of  St.  QuL 
rinus.  But  the  sacredness  of  the  place  was 
no  protection  against  the  ambition  of  .ZEIurus, 
or  the  rage  of  his  followers ; and  they  cruelly 
murdered  the  prelate,  together  with  six  of  his 
ecclesiastics  who  had  attended  him  in  his  flight. 
Having  thus  removed  his  rival  out  of  the  way, 
iElurus  lost  no  time  in  assembling  his  council, 
consisting  of  a small  number  of  Eutychian 
bishops,  in  which  he  openly  anathematized  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  pope  Leo,  and  all  the 
catholic  bishops.  In  virtue  of  this  sentence, 
he  excommunicated,  deposed,  and  drove  from 
their  sees  all  the  bishops  of  the  patriarchate  of 
Alexandria,  who  refused  to  abjure  the  faith  of 
Chalcedon,  and  in  their  room  took  care  to  place- 
such  as  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
zeal  for  the  Eutychian  doctrine.  Notwith- 
standing the  notorious  crimes  by  which  ZEIurus 
had  thus  possessed  himself  of  the  bishopric  of 
Alexandria,  he  had  friends  at  the  court  of  the 
emperor  Leo,  the  successor  of  Marcian,  who 
had  sufficient  interest  not  only  to  screen  him 
from  the  punishment  which  he  deserved,  but 
even  to  maintain  him  for  some  years  in  the  un- 
disturbed possession  of  his  see.  These  friends 
had  such  influence  with  the  emperor,  that  by 
their  importunity  they  led  him  to  intimate  his 
design  of  assembling  a new  oecumenical 
council,  to  re-examine  the  points  which  had 
been  determined  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon. 
Pope  Leo  was  no  kooner  acquainted  with  this 
design,  than  he  exerted  all  his  credit,  interest, 
and  authority,  to  divert  him  from  it.  With 
this  view  he  wrote  repeated  letters  to  the  em- 
peror, and  the  men  in  power,  which  were 
seconded  by  the  metropolitans  and  bishops  of 
most  note  in  the  east}  whose  united  efforts 
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occasioned  that  design  to  be  relinquished.  In 
the  year  458,  the  emperor  invited  Leo  to  Con- 
stantinople, that  he  might  converse  with  him  in 
person  on  the  subjects  of  the  decree  of  Chal- 
cedon,  and  the  intrusion  of  ,/Elurus.  To 
this  invitation  Leo  replied  in  two  letters  ; one 
containing  his  excuses  for  not  undertaking 
such  a journey,  and  the  other  intended  to  ex- 
plain, and  confirm  with  the  testimony  of  the 
fathers,  the  doctrine  of*two  natures.  The 
last  mentioned  letter  became  very  famous  with 
the  orthodox,  and  was  often  quoted  by  the 
writers  of  that,  and  of  the  succeeding  ages.  A 
copy  of  it  being  transmitted  by  the  emperor  to 
JElurus,  the  latter  took  that  opportunity  of 
writing  to  the  emperor ; and  in  his  letter  cen- 
sured, with  great  smartness  and  fr^pdom,  both 
Leo’s  letter,  and  the  council  of  Chalcedon. 
At  the  same  time,  .iElurus  entreated  that  he 
would  allow  a dispute  to  be  held  in  his  pre- 
sence, between  the  disciples  of  Eutyches,  and 
any  whom  Leo  should  name  or  appoint.  This 
proposal  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  em- 
peror; who  wrote  to  Leo,  acquainting  him 
with  it,  and  desiring  him  to  send  into  the 
east  such  persons  as  he  should  think  best  qua- 
lified to  enter  the  lists  with  the  Eutychians. 
But  Leo  absolutely  refused  to  comply  with  the 
proposal,  alleging  what  he  had  urged  in  all  his 
letters,  that  it  was  both  dangerous  and  un- 
necessary to  examine  anew,  or  to  question, 
what  had  been  already  examined  and  defined 
by  an  oecumenical  council.  From  this  time 
Leo  continued  his  efforts,  with  unabated  zeal, 
in  defence  of  the  catholic  cause,  and  omitted 
no  opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  impress  the 
emperor’s  mind  with  a sense  of  the  heinous- 
ness and  enormity  of  ^Elurus’s  crime.  At 
length,  in  the  year  460,  the  bishops  of  the  east, 
and  particularly  Gennadius,  the  new  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  united  in  the  same  cause  with 
so  much  ardour,  that  an  order  was  obtained 
from  the  emperor,  commanding  the  expulsion 
and  banishment  of  ^Elurus  ; which  was  carried 
into  execution  accordingly.  This  event  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  election  of  a 
catholic  bishop  to  the  see  of  Alexandria,  and 
the  restoration  of  those  prelates  who  had  been 
displaced  for  their  adherence  to  the  council  of 
'Chalcedon.  The  tidings  of  this  change  afford- 
ed the  highest  satisfaction  to  Leo ; but  he  did 
not  long  enjoy  it,  as  he  died  towards  the  close 
of  the  year  461,  after  having  presided  over  the 
Roman  church  rwenty-one-years,  and  between 
one  and  two  months. 

Leo  is  commended  by  catholic  historians 
for  piety,  prudence,  pastoral  vigilance,  and 


zeal  in  maintaining  the  purity  of  the  catholic 
faith,  and  in  opposing  heresies.  They  also 
pass  high  encomiums  on  his  meekness,  humi- 
lity, and  charity  ; proofs  of  which  virtues  we 
have  not  beenbable  to  discover  in  the  histories 
of  his  life.  He  was,  unquestionably,  a man  of 
considerable  learning,  and  of  very  eminent  abi- 
lities, greatly  superior  to  those  of  any  of  his 
predecessors  in  the  government  of  the  Roman 
church,  and  scarcely  equalled  by  those  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  his  successors  ; but  his  am- 
bition was  unbounded,  and  with  him  every 
object,  every  consideration  was  made  to  yield 
to  his  predominant  passion  for  aggrandizing  his 
see,  or,  in  other  words,  for  extending  his  own 
power  and  authority.  This  design  is  very  ap- 
parent in  all  his  writings  ; and  it  was  pursued 
by  him  during  a long  course  of  years,  with  such 
skill,  address,  and  intrepidity,  that  he  is  to  be 
classed  among  the  principal  founders  of  the  ex- 
orbitant power  of  the  papal  church.  His  works 
consist  of  one  hundred  and  forty-one  “ Letters,” 
and  ninety-six  “ Sermons  the  subjects  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  Dupin.  Their  style  is 
frequently  energetic, and  always  elegant,  though 
sometimes  too  highly  polished;  and  they  abound 
in  beautiful  and  well  chosen  epithets,  and 
happy  antitheses,  which  are,  perhaps,  too  often 
introduced.  The  best  edition  of  this  pope’s 
works  was  published  at  Paris,  in  1675,  by 
father  Quesnel,  a priest  of  the  congregation  of 
the  oratory,  in  two  vols.  4tq. ; which  was  re- 
printed at  Lyons,  in  1 700,  in  folio.  Platina  de 
Vit.  Pont.  Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  I.  sub  scec. 
Nest.  Dupin.  Moreri.  Bower.  Lardner' s 

Cred.  part.  II.  vol.  IX.  ch.  107.  and  Remarks 
at  the  end  of  the  volume. — M. 

LEO  II.  pope,  was  a Sicilian  by  birth,  and 
raised  to  the  papal  dignity  on  the  death  of 
Agatho,  in  the  year  682.  With  the  decree 
confirming  his  election,  he  received  a letter 
from  the  emperor  Constantine  Pogonatus,  ac- 
quainting him  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
sixth  general  council,  held  at  Constantinople 
in  the  two  preceding  years,  by  which  pope 
Honorius  I.  was  anathematized  as  a monothe- 
lite.  In  answer  to  this  letter  Leo  wrote,  that 
he  received  this  council  as  he  received  the  five 
preceding  general  councils,  and  anathematized 
all  whom  the  council  had  anathematized  ; and, 
among  others,  he  particularises  Honorius,  who, 
he  acknowledges,  “had  not  adorned  that  aposto- 
lical church  with  the  doctrine  of  apostolical 
tradition,  but  had  treacherously  endeavoured 
to  subvert  the  catholic  faith.”  Leo  also  sent 
letters  to  the  metropolitans  of  the  different 
.provinces  of  the  west/  acquainting  them  with 
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the  proceedings  of  this  council,  and  requiring 
them  to  receive  it,  as  well  as  to  cause  it  to  be 
received  by  the  bishops  in  their  respective 
jurisdictions.  By  this  conduct  he  acquired  so 
much  interest  at  court,  that  he  found  the  op- 
portunity favourable  for  extending  the  power 
of  the  papal  see,  and  procured  an  imperial 
edict,  subjecting  for  ever  the  independent  see 
of  Ravenna  to  that  of  Rome.  He  died  in 
683,  after  a pontificate  of  only  ten  months,  and 
seventeen  days.  Five  of  his  “ Letters  ” are 
inserted  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  “Collect. 
Concil.”  Platina.  Cave's  Hist.  Lit . vol.  I. 
sub  scec.  IvLonoth.  Dupin.  jSLoreri.  Bower. 

— M. 

LEO  III.  pope,  was  a native  of  Rome,  of 
which  church  he  became  presbyter;  and,  upon 
the  death  of  Adrian  in  the  year  795,  he  was 
elected  to  the  papal  see,  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  people.  Soon 
after  his  ordination  he  wrote  to  Charlemagne, 
acquainting  him  with  his  promotion  ; sending 
him,  at  the  same  time,  the  keys  of  the  tomb  of 
St.  Peter,  and  the  standard  of  the  city  of 
Rome,  with  other  presents ; and  requesting 
him  to  send  some  lord  of  his  court  to  Rome,  to 
receive  the  oath  of  allegiance  from  the  Roman 
people.  Upon  this  Charlemagne  directed  the 
abbot  Angilbert,  one  of  this  principal  favourites, 
to  repair  to  that  city ; who  carried  a letter  to 
the  new  pope,  which,  besides  complimentary 
expressions  of  satisfaction  at  his  promotion, 
contained  exhortations  to  his  holiness  to  edify 
the  church  by  his  good  example,  and  a strict 
observance  of  the  canons,  and  also  promises 
of  protection  to  the  catholic  church  and  apos- 
tolical see.  This  letter  Charlemagne  accom- 
panied with  immense  treasures,  from  the  spoils 
of  the  Hunns,  to  be  employed  by  Leo  in  re- 
pairing and  adorning  the  churches  of  Rome, 
especially  that  of  St.  Peter.  In  the  year  796, 
on  the  proposal  of  Renulph,  king  of  Mercia, 
he  restored  the  see  of  Canterbury  to  that  juris- 
diction over  all  the  churches  of  England,  which 
had  been  curtailed  by  Offa,  who  had  appointed 
Litchfield,  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of 
Mercia,  an  archbishopric,  subjecting  to  it,  as 
suffragans,  the  bishops  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Mercia, and  of  the  East  Angles.  Towards  the 
beginning  of  the  year  799,  Leo  assembled  a 
council  at  Rome,  in  which  Felix,  bishop  of 
Urgella,  and  Elipand,  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
were  condemned,  as  we  have  already  seen  in 
the  lives  of  those  prelates.  During  the  same 
year,  a conspiracy  was  formed  against  Leo  by 
two  nephews  of  the  late  pope  Adrian,  who  had 
been  raised  by  him  to  high  employments  in  the 
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church,  and  governed  all  things  at  Rome, 
during  his  pontificate,  with  an  absolute  sway. 
And  so  much  were  they  masters  of  the  suf- 
frages of  the  people  and  clergy,  that  Leo  was 
greatly  indebted  to  them  for  his  election.  This 
circumstance  led  them  to  flatter  themselves, 
that,  out  of  gratitude,  he  would  suffer  them  to 
exercise  the  same  unlimited  power  under  him, 
which  they  had  enjoyed  under  their  uncle. 
Leo,  however,  was  determined  to  controul 
them  : at  which  they  were  so  highly  exaspe- 
rated, that  they  formed  the  wicked  design  of 
murdering  him,  and  of  procuring  the  election 
of  some  other  person,  who  would  be  guided  by 
their  councils.  They  made  their  attempt  on  the 
festival  of  St.. Mark,  when  the  pope  was  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Lateran  palace,  to  join  in 
an  annual  procession.  As  soon  as  he  came  to 
the  monastery  of  St.  Stephen  ami  St.  Silvester, 
a great  number  of  ruffians  rushed  out  of  the 
neighbouring  houses,  who  with  hideous  noise 
surrounded  the  pope,  and,  after  an  attempt  to 
put  out  his  eyes  and  pluck  out  his  tongue, 
cruelly  beat  him  till  he  was  covered  with  blood. 
The  sight  of  him  in  this  miserable  condition, 
it  is  said,  moved  the  conspirators  to  compas- 
sion, and  stopt  them  from  any  further  proceed- 
ing against  his  life;  but  they  committed  him 
to  close  confinement,  in  a prison  unknown  to 
his  friends.  His  first  chamberlain,  however, 
having  discovered  the  place  where  he  was, 
found  means  to  effectuate  his  escape,  and  to 
conceal  him,  till  the  duke  of  Spoleto,  hearing  of 
his  situation,  hastened  to  Rome  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  and  delivered  Leo  out  of  danger  by 
carrying  him  into  his  own  territory. 

From  Spoleto  the  pope  wrote  to  Charle- 
magne, to  acquaint  him  with  the  cruel  treat- 
ment which  he  had  met  with  ; and  soon  after- 
wards he  set  out  on  a visit  to  that  prince,  to 
solicit  his  protection  against  the  inveterate 
hatred  of  his  enemies.  Charlemagne  was  now 
at  Paderborn,  in  Germany,  upon  the  point  of 
entering  Saxony,  where  he  received  Leo  with 
the  greatest  marks  of  respect  and  friendship, 
and,  after  assuring  him  of  his  protection,  sent 
him  back  to  Rome,  attended  by  several  bishops, 
some  of  the  chief  lords  of  his  court,  and  a suf- 
ficient force  to  guard  hina  against  any  further 
attempt  of  his  enemies.  With  this  retinue  he 
entered  the  city  amidst  the  loud  acclamations 
of  the  people,  and  took  possession  anew  of  the 
Lateran  palace  ; where  the  nobles  and  bishops 
who  had  accompanied  him  assembled,  and 
summoned  the  conspirators,  and  all  who  had 
any  subject  of  complaint  against  Leo  to  appear 
before  them,  being  commissioned  by  the  king 
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to  hear  them,  and  to  do  them  justice,  if  in  any 
respect  injured  by  the  pope  or  his  ministers. 
Some  did  appear,  and  among  the  rest  the  ne- 
phews of  pope  Adrian  ; who  accused  him  of 
several  crimes ; but,  not  being  able  to  make 
good  their  charge,  were  sent  to  prison.  In  the 
year  800,  at  the  request  of  the  pope,  Charle- 
magne set  out  for  Italy,  and  advanced  towards 
Rome  with  a considerable  body  of  his  troops  ; 
where  he  was  received  by  the  pope  and  the 
whole  city  with  all  possible  honours.  Having 
spent  several  days  in  acquainting  himself  with 
the  state  of  affairs  at  Rome  and  in  Italy,  and  in 
examining  every  circumstance  in  the  late  at- 
tempt on  the  pope,  he  assembled  the  whole 
body  of  the  nobility,  and  clergy,  as  well  as  the 
great  officers  of  state  who  attended  him,  and 
invited  them  to  examine  the  particulars  of  the 
conspiracy,  and  of  the  charges  preferred  against 
his  holiness,  and  to  pass  sentence  of  acquittal 
or  condemnation  on  the  respective  parties. 
Upon  this  the  clergy  declined  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  the  apostolic  see ; when  the  king 
and  the  rest  of  the  assembly,  after  the  pope  had 
taken  a solemn  oath  to  his  being  innocent  of 
the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  declared  them- 
selves fully  convinced  of  the  same,  and  also 
pronounced  sentence  of  death  on  the  two  chiefs 
of  the  conspiracy.  On  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  Leo,  however,  their  lives  were  spared,  and 
their  sentence  commuted  for  banishment. 
Soon  after  this  business  was  settled,  the  title  of 
emperor  of  the  Romans,  which  had  been  ex- 
tinct in  the  west  ever  since  the  time  of  Augus- 
tulus,  was  revived  in  the  person  of  Charle- 
magne ; who,  on  the  proposition  of  the  pope, 
was  saluted  Augustus  by  all  classesof  theRoman 
people,  and  on  the  day  of  his  coronation  re- 
ceived their  homage,  as  well  as  that  of  Leo.  In 
the  year  803,  the  pope  having  expressed  his 
wish  to  celebrate  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour 
with  the  emperor  Charlemagne,  the  latter  sent 
his  son  Charles,  king  of  Neustria,  as  far  as  St. 
Maurice  in  the  Valais  to  meet  his  holiness, 
and  went  himself  to  Rheims,  where  he  received 
Leo  with  extraordinary  marks  of  friendship 
and  esteem.  From  Rheims  they  proceeded  to- 
gether to  Quiercy,  where  they  kept  their  Christ- 
mas; and  then  repaired  to  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
At  that  place,  after  entertaining  him  for  eight 
days,  Charlemagne  dismissed  the  pope  with  rich 
presents,  and  an  honourable  escort  of  the  chief 
nobility,  who  were  directed  to  accompany  him 
as  far  as  Ravenna.  From  this  time  we  find  no- 
thing in  the  history  of  Leo  worthy  of  notice 
till  the  year  809,  when  the  dispute  had  revived 
in  France  on  the  question  concerning  the  pro- 


cession of  the  Holy  Ghost.  By  the  first  coun- 
cil of  Constantinople  an  addition  was  made  to 
the  symbol  of  Nice,  declaring,  “that  the  Holy 
Ghost  proceeded  from  the  Father.”  In  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries  the  churches  of  Spain 
added  to  the  symbol  of  Nice  and  Constantino- 
ple the  words,  “ and  from  the  Son,”  filioque; 
and  their  example  was  followed  by  most 
of  the  Gallican  churches.  The  question  now 
debated  was,  whether  the  expression  filioque 
ought  to  be  added  to  the  symbol,  or  omitted  ? 
When  Leo  was  consulted  on  this  subject  by 
envoys  sent  to  him  by  Charlemagne,  he  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  the  expression  should  be 
omitted  ; notwithstanding  that  he  allowed  the 
doctrine  implied  by  it  to  be  a necessary  article 
of  faith,  and  would  not  communicate  with  any 
who  held  the  opposite  opinion.  The  addition 
of  that  article,  he  observed,  were  it  received  by 
the  churches,  would  afford  a fair  plea  for  the 
addition  of  many  other  articles,  of  equal  import- 
ance, which  would  swell  the  symbol  to  an 
immoderate  length.  To  shew  that  he  did  not 
approve  of  it,  he  caused  two  tables  of  silver  to  be 
set  up  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  symbol 
to  be  engraved  in  Greek  on  the  one,  and  on 
the  other  in  Latin,  without  the  words  “ and 
from  the  Son which,  however,  were  after- 
wards added  to  the  symbol  by  his  successors. 

Leo  passed  the  remainder  of  his  pontificate 
in  tranquillity,  till  the  death  of  his  great  pro- 
tector and  aggrandizerCharlemagne,  in  the  year 
814;  when  the  relations  of  the  late  pope  Adrian 
and  their  partizans  formed  a new  conspiracy 
against  him,  with  the  design  of  deposing  and 
murdering  him.  This  plot  he  discovered  in 
8 1 5,  before  it  was  ripe  forexecution,  and  caused, 
all  who  were  concerned  in  it  to  be  apprehend- 
ed, and  put  to  death  without  mercy;  and  it  is 
even  said,  that  he  satiated  his  revenge  by  exe- 
cuting some  of  them  with  his  own  hands.  His 
severity  on  this  occasion  excited  the  displeasure 
of  the  new  emperor  Lewis,  surnamed  the 
debonnaire , who  had  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
empire  of  the  west  ; and  he  was  no  sooner  in- 
formed of  it,  than  he  commanded  his  nephew 
Bernard,  king  of  Italy,  to  proceed  immediately 
to  Rome,  and  to  take  cognizance  of  the  whole 
affair  upon  the  spot.  According  to  the  catho- 
lic historians,  the  emperor  was  entirely  satis- 
fied with  Leo’s  justification  of  his  conduct ; 
but  in  the  mean  time,  the  pope  being  seized 
with  a dangerous  malady,  the  populace,  in- 
censec^ against  his  cruelty,  broke  out  into  in- 
surrection, burnt  his  farm-houses,  plundered 
his  farms  and  country-seats,  and  would  have 
committed  great  disorders  in  Rome  itself,  had 
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they  not  been  suppressed  and  dispersed  by  a 
body  of  troops  under  the  duke  of  Spoleto. 
The  pope’s  illness  proved  fatal  in  June  816, 
when  he  had  presided  over  the  Roman  church 
twenty  years,  and  between  five  and  six  months. 
He  is  more  celebrated  for  having  enriched  the 
churches  of  Rome  with  costly  and  valuable  or- 
naments, by  means  of  the  vast  treasures  which 
the  generosity  of  Charlemagne  bestowed  upon 
him,  than  for  his  virtues  as  a Christian  bishop. 
Thirteen  of  his  “ Letters”  may  be  seen  in  the 
seventh  volume  of  the  “ Collect.  Concil.” 
Platina.  Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  /.  sub  sac. 
Eicon.  Dupin.  Aforeri.  Bower. — M. 

LEO  IV.  pope,  was  a native  of  Rome,  who 
was  educated  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Martin, 
ordained  subdeacon  by  Gregory  IV.  and  pres- 
byter of  the  Roman  church  by  Sergius  II. 
Upon  the  death  of  Sergius  in  the  year  847,  he 
was  called  to  the  pontifical  throne  by  the  uni- 
versal voice  of  the  Romans,  but  not  ordained 
till  between  two  and  three  months  after  his 
election,  as  he  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the* 
imperial  deputies  to  examine  and  confirm  it. 
At  length  the  Roman  Senate  judged  it  expe- 
dient that,  owing  to  the  critical  situation  of 
public  affairs,  the  ceremony  should  be  no  lon- 
ger delayed ; but  at  the  same  time  protested 
and  declared,  that  by  dispensing  with  the  im- 
perial edict  on  this  occasion,  they  did  not  in- 
tend, by  any  means,  to  derogate  from  the  just 
rights  of  the  imperial  crown.  The  first  object 
-of  his  care  was  to  restore  to  their  former  splen- 
dour, at  an  immense  expence,  the  churches  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which  had  been  de- 
spoiled of  all  their  valuable  ornaments  by  the 
Saracens ; and,  in  the  next  place,  to  secure 
them  against  the  future  attempts  of  such  plun- 
derers. With  that  design  he  resolved  to  build 
3 new  city  upon  the  Vatican,  and  to  inclose  it, 
as  well  as  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  by  a strong 
wall.  This  resolution  met  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  emperor,  who  generously  contri- 
buted himself,  and  prevailed  upon  his  two 
brothers,  Charles  king  of  Neustria,  and  Lewis 
king  of  Bavaria,  to  send  their  liberal  contribu- 
tions towards  carrying  on  so  great  a work. 
The  Roman  nobility  also  assisted  the  pope 
with  large  sums  on  this  occasion.  Thus  en- 
couraged, Leo  provided  himself  with  the  ne- 
cessary materials,  and  workmen  from  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  Italy,  and  then  set  about 
the  undertaking  with  the  utmost  diligence  and 
ardour,  performing  himself  the  daily  office  of 
overseer,  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  During  the 
year  849,  he"  was  obliged  to  interrupt  the 
work  for  some  time,  in  consequence  of  receiv- 


ing information  that  the  Saracens  were  equip- 
ing  a powerful  fleet  in  Africa,  with  the  design 
of  making  a second  attempt  upon  Rome. 
This  intelligence  rendered  it  necessary  for  Leo 
to  employ  all  his  workmen  in  repairing  the 
walls  of  the  city,  rebuilding  some  of  the  tow- 
ers, erecting  several  new  ones,  and  adding 
such  other  fortifications  as  should  render  it 
secure  against  any  sudden  attack  or  surprise. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Saracens  assembled  their 
fleet  at  Sardinia,  with  a design  to  sail  from 
thence  to  Porto,  to  land  there  a part  of  their 
forces,  and  to  convey  the  rest  up  the  Tiber  to  the 
very  gates  of  the  city.  In  these  circumstances 
the  pope  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  unex- 
pectedly supported  by  a fleet  of  armed  vessels 
from  Naples,  Amalfl,  Gaieta,  and  other  mari- 
time places,  who  considered  that  their  own 
fate  was  intimately  connected  with  that  of 
Rome,  and  therefore  sailed  to  Porto,  re- 
solved to  guard  the  entrance  of  the  Tiber,  and 
to  engage  the  barbarians  should  they  land  any 
forces.  Soon  after  their  arrival,  the  fleet  of  the 
Saracens  appearing  off  Ostia,  that  of  the 
Christians  immediately  put  to  sea,  and  an  en- 
gagement commenced ; but  the  fleets  were 
soon  separated  by  a violent  storm,  which  drove 
the  greatest  of  the  enemy’s  ships  on  shore, 
where  they  were  dashed  in  pieces,  and  all  on 
board  perished.  Almost  all  the  rest  of  the 
Saracens  ships  either  foundered  at  sea,  or 
were  taken,  and  their  crews  carried  prisoners  to 
Rome.  There,  as  well  as  along  the  coast, 
many  of  them  were  hanged,  and  left  on  the 
gibbets  to  strike  terror’ into  their  countrymen; 
and  the  /est  were  put  in  irons,  and  forced  to 
labour  on  the  pope’s  new  works. 

While  the  Romans  were  at  the  height  of 
their  rejoicing  for  this  complete  overthrow  of 
their  enemies,  Lewis  king  of  Italy  arrived  at 
Rome,  being  sent  thither  by  his  father,  who 
had  taken  him  for  his  colleague  in  the  empire, 
to  be  crowned  emperor  by  the  pope.  This 
ceremony  was  performed  in  the  year  850.  In 
852  Leo  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  new 
city  completed  ; which  was  called,  after  the 
name  of  its  founder,  the  Leonine  city,  and 
consecrated  with  great  solemnity  on  the  27th 
of  June.  During  the  following  year  Leo  as- 
sembled a council  at  Rome,  by  which  some 
canons  were  issued  calculated  to  restore  the 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  to  banish  many  of 
the  abuses  which  had  insensibly  crept  into  the 
church.  Before  the  council  broke  up,  they 
deposed  Anastasius,  cardinal  presbyter  of  the 
church  of  St.  Marcellus  in  Rome,  for  absent* 
ing  himself  five  years  from  the  benefice.  In 
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the  same  year  the  famous  Alfred,  son  of 
JEthelwulph  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  was 
sent  by  his  father  to  Rome,  to  be  educated 
under  the  care  and  direction  of  the  pope.  In 
the  year  854,  finding  that  the  Saracens  still 
continued  to  infest  the  coast,  notwithstanding 
their  late  disaster,  Leo  fortified  the  city  of 
Porto,  at  a great  expence,  and  planted  in  it  a 
colony  of  Corsicans,  whom  he  supplied  with 
cattle  and  tools  of  agriculture,  and  arms  for 
their  defence.  He  also  fortified  many  other 
cities  on  the  coast ; and  finding  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Centumcelke  had  abandoned  their 
city,  and  chose  rather  to  live  in  the  woods  than 
on  a spot  where  they  were  exposed  to  con- 
tinual visits  from  the  Saracens,  he  determined 
to  build  them  a new  city.  This  place  he  called 
Leopolis : but  in  process  of  time,  the  inha- 
bitants, disliking  its  situation,  abandoned  it  and 
returned  to  Centumcellae,  giving  the  latter 
place  the  name  of  Civita  Vecchia,  or  the  old 
city,  which  it  bears  to  this  day.  Scarcely  had 
Leo  finished  his  new  city,  when  he  was  sur- 
prised with  the  intelligence  that  the  emperor 
Lewis  was  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome,  at  the  head  of  numerous  troops.  Leo 
was  soon  informed  by  him  of  the  design  of  his 
coming,  which  was  to  bring  to  trial  Gratian, 
commander  of  the  Roman  militia,  one  of  the 
pope’s  counsellors,  and  a man  of  the  first  rank 
and  distinction  at  Rome,  who  was  accused  of 
having  solicited  Daniel,  another  commander  of 
the  militia,  to  join  him  in  driving  out  the 
French,  and  calling  in  the  Greeks  in  their 
room.  On  the  day  of  trial,  however,  the  in- 
nocence of  Gratian  was  satisfactorily  shewn, 
and  the  accuser  delivered  up  to  him,  according 
to  the  Rpman  law,  to  be  disposed  of  at  his 
pleasure : but  he  spared  his  life,  on  the  soli- 
citation of  the  emperor.  Leo  died  in  855,  after 
a pontificate  of  eight  years,  and  rather  more 
than  three  months.  According  to  Anastasius, 
he  possessed  all  the  moral  and  Christian  vir- 
tues, without  the  alloy  of  one  single  vice  or 
defect.  Two  “ Letters,”  and  a discourse  de- 
signed for  the  instruction  of  the  clergy  in  the 
duties  of  their  office,  which  have  been  com- 
monly ascribed  to  this  pope,  are  inserted  in  the 
eighth  volume  of  the  “ Collect.  Concil.”  Pla- 
tina, Anastasius  de  Kit.  Rom.  Pont.  Cave’s 
Hist.  Lit.  vol.  II.  sub  sac.  Phot.  Dupin.  Moreri. 
Boii<er. — M. 

LEO  V.  pope,  was  a native  of  Ardea,  and 
chosen  successor  to  Benedict  IV.  in  the  year 
903.  He  had  not  filled  the  pontifical  throne 
much  more  than  one  month,  before  he  was 
deposed  by  one  of  his  own  priests  named 


Christopher,  and  thrown  into  prison ; where 
he  died  of  grief.  Platina.  Dupin.  Moreri. 
Bower. — M. 

LEO  VI.  pope,  was  a Roman  by  birth,  and 
elected  to  the  papal  dignity  on  the  death  of 
pope  John  X.  in  the  year  928.  Platina  speaks 
highly  of  his  character,  and  of  his  intentions 
for  reforming  the  corruptions  of  the  age,  and 
securing  the  peace  of  Rome  and  Italy  ; but  he 
died  before  he  had  time  to.  carry  them  into  ex- 
ecution, and  when  he  had  possessed  the  pope- 
dom only  six  months  and  fifteen  days.  It  is 
said,  that  he  likewise  died  in  prison.  Platina. 
Dupin.  Moreri.  Bower. — M. 

LEO  VII.  pope,  was  born  at  Rome,  and 
raised  to  the  papacy  by  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  clergy  and  people,  on  the  death  of  John  XI. 
in  the  year  936.  He  is  highly  commended 
for  his  personal  virtues,  and  for  his  zealous  en- 
deavours to  restore  ecclesiastical  discipline,  to 
reform  the  monastic  orders,  and  to  correct  the 
abuses  which  prevailed  in  the  Roman  and  other 
churches.  He  died  in  939,  after  he  had  held 
the  Roman  see  three  years,  six  months,  and 
some  days.  Three  of  his  “ Letters”  are  to  be 
found  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  “ Collect. 
Concil.”  Platina.  Dupin.  Moreri.  Bower. 
— M. 

LEO  VIII.  pope,  or,  according  to  some 
writers,  antipope,  was  a native  of  Rome,  and 
son  of  John,  chief  secretary  of  the  Roman 
church  ; in  which  office  he  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther. Upon  the  deposition  of  John  XII.  in 
the  year  963,  the  excellent  character  of  Leo 
recommended  him  to  the  Roman  people  and 
clergy,  who,  with  the  approbation  of  the  em- 
peror Otho,  who  was  then  at  Rome,  elected 
him  to  the  pontifical  dignity.  In  our  life  of 
pope  John  we  have  seen,  that  the  Romans 
were  soon  afterwards  instigated  by  him  to  re- 
bel, and  to  compel  Leo  to  fly  for  protection  to 
the  emperor ; and  that  when  John  had  fallen 
a sacrifice  to  his  vices,  his  partizans  elevated 
Benedict  V.  to  the  papal  throne,  binding  them- 
selves by  an  oath  not  to  submit  to  Leo,  whom 
they  called  the  emperor’s  pope.  That  prince, 
however,  marching  at  the  head  of  his  army  to 
Rome,  invested  it  so  closely,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants were,  in  a very  short  time,  obliged  to  sur- 
render at  discretion,  and  Benedict  was  taken  : 
prisoner.  In  a council  of  bishops  which  was  - 
immediately  held,  Benedict,  after  confessing 
that  he  was  an  usurper,  and  throwing  himself 
on  the  mercy  of  Leo  and  the  emperor,  was  di- 
vested of  the  pontifical  dignity,  and  of  the 
priesthood,  and  condemned  to  banishment.. 
Leo  did  not  long  survive  his  restoration,  for  he 
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died  in  965,  after  a pontificate  of  one  year  and 
three  months.  P latino.  Dupin.  Moreri.  Bower. 
— M. 

LEO  IX.  pope,  and  a saint  in  the  Roman 
calendar,  originally  called  Bruno , was  the  son 
of  Hugh,  a near  relation  of  the  emperor  Con- 
rad, and  born  at  Toul,  in  Lorrain,  in  the  year 
1002.  Having  been  educated  for  the  church, 
he  was  ordained  deacon  in  1025,,  and  promoted 
to  the  bishopric  of  Toul  in  the  following  year. 
By  his  conduct  in  this  see  he  acquired  so  high 
a reputation  for.  learning,  prudence,  and  piety, 
that  on  the  death  of  pope  Damasus  II.  in  the 
year  1048,  he  was  considered  to  be  the  person 
most  worthy  of  being  chosen  his  successor. 
He  was  nominated  to  that  dignity  by  the  una- 
nimous voice  of  an  assembly  of  the  chief  lords 
and  bishops  of  Germany,  convened  at  Worms 
for  the  choice  of  a new  pope  by  the  emperor 
Henry  III  , to  whom  the  Romans  had  applied 
for  one  deserving  of  so  high  a post.  This 
nomination  was  lor  some  time  resisted,  with 
great  apparent  sincerity,  by  Bruno  himself, 
who  was  at  length  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
pressing  instances  of  the  whole  assembly,  and  of 
the  emperor  ; but  only  upon  the  condition  that 
the  Roman  people  and  clergy  approved  of  and 
confirmed  his  election.  He  went  from  Toul 
to  Rome  in  the  habit  of  a pilgrim,  and  was 
received  by  the  Romans,  who  had  been  in- 
formed of  what  had  passed  in  the  assembly  at 
Worms,  with  songs  of  joy  and  loud  acclama- 
tions. Immediately  a meeting  of  the  people 
and  clergy  was  held,  at  which  he  informed 
them  of  his  having  been  nominated  to  the 
apostolic  see  by  the  emperor,  but  that,  in  con- 
formity to  the  canons,  lie  did  not  consider  any 
election  of  a bishop  to  be  valid,  unless  made 
by  them  : that,  therefore,  they  were  at  full 
liberty  to  choose  or  reject  him  ; and  that,  if 
he  were  not  unanimously  chosen  by  them,  he 
would  return  to  his  bishopric  as  willingly  as 
he  had  left  it  unwillingly.  This  address  was 
received  with  the  greatest  demonstrations  of 
satisfaction  by  the  whole  assembly,  which 
unanimously  concurred  in  proclaiming  Bruno 
sovereign  pontiff,  who  at  his  ordination  took 
the  name  of  Leo  IX-  In  the  year  1049,  he 
assembled  a council  at  Rome,  which  was  at- 
tended by  all  the  Italian,  and  the'  greater  part 
of  th£  Galilean  bishops.  By  this  council  all 
simoniacal  bargains  were  forbidden,  on  pain 
of  excommunication  and  deposition  ; some 
bishops  convicted  of  simony  were  deposed  ; 
and  several  canons  were  issued,  calculated  to 
correct  and  reform  the  licentious  lives  of  the 
laity  as  well  as  clergy.  Soon  after  his  council 


broke- up,  Lea  took  a journey  into  Saxony,  to' 
visit  the  emperor,  with  whom  he  celebrated  the- 
festival  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  Cologne.; 
and  having  summoned  the  Gallican  bishops 
and  abbots  to  meet  him  at  Rheims,  he  opened  a 
council  there  on  the  first  of  October.  By  this 
council  some  bishops  and  abbots  were  deposed,, 
for  simony,  incontinence,  or  other  scandalous 
crimes;  and  canons  were  enacted  to  banish 
simony  out  of  the  church;  to  restrain  the 
clergy  from  bearing  arms  or  serving  in  war ; 
to  prevent  marriages  within  the  forbidden  de- 
grees ; and  to  restore  to  the  people  and  clergy 
the  right  of  choosing  their  own  pastors.  From 
Rheims  Leo  proceeded  to  Mentz,  where  he  held1 
another  council  of  German  prelates,  at  which- 
the  emperor  himself,  and  the  chief  lords  and 
princes  of  Germany  assisted.  Of  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  assembly  we  have  no  other  inform* 
ation,  than  that  all  simoniacal  contracts  were 
forbidden  in  it,  on  pain  of  excommunication  ; 
and  that  the  marriages  of  priests  were  not  only- 
prohibited  but  declared  null. 

Leo  returned  to  Rome  towards  the  close  of 
the  year  1049;  anc^  *n  fhe  earty  part  of  the 
following  year  he  visited  several  Italian  cities, 
restoring  every-where  the  decayed  discipline, 
and  particularly  enquiring  himself,  upon  the 
spot,  respecting  the  conduct  and  manners  of 
the  clergy.  At  Sipontum,  a city  no  longer  in 
existence,  he  held  a council,  by  which  two 
archbishops,  who  were  convicted  of  simony,, 
were  deposed ; and  soon  afterwards  he  held 
another  council  at  Rome,  which  is  chiefly 
memorable  for  the  unjust  sentence  of  con- 
demnation which  it  passed  upon  the  celebrated 
Berenger,  without  hearing  him  in  his  own  de- 
fence, or  so  much  as  summoning,  him  to  attend. 
In  his  life  we  have  already  given  a summary, 
of  the  proceedings  against  him  in  this  council, 
and  in  a subsequent  one  held  at  Vercelli,  in. 
the  same  year.  In  1051,  Leo  paid  a second: 
visit  to  Germany,  where  he  kept  the  feast  of 
the  purification  at  Augsburg,  with  the  em- 
peror ; and  returning  thence  to  Rome,  he  held  a 
council,,  in  which  the  canons  which  had  been  is- 
sued by  other  councils  against  the  incontinence 
of  the  clergy  were  confirmed,  and  some  new 
ones  were  added  to  them  : and  in  order  more  ef- 
fectually to  check  the  scandalous  irregularities, 
of  the  Roman  clergy  in  particular,,  it  was  de- 
creed, that  all  women  who  should,  for  the  fu- 
ture, prostitute  themselves  to  priests  within  the- 
walls  of  Rome,  should  be  condemned  to  serve 
as  slaves  in  the  Lateran  palace.  As  soon  as 
this  council  had  broken  up,  the  pope  took  a 
third  journey  into  Germany,  to  mediate  a* 
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peace  between  the  emperor  and  Andrew,  king 
of  Hungary,  who  had  refused  the  tribute  which 
his  ancestors  had  annually  paid,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  subjection  to  the  empire; 
and  :n  the  year  1052  we  find  him  still  in  that 
country,  where  he  celebrated  the  Christmas 
festival  wiih  the  emperor  at  Worms,  and  ne- 
gociated  the  exchange  of  the  bishopric  of  Bam- 
berg, the  monastery  of  Fulda,  and  some  other 
places,  for  the  city  of  Beneventum  in  Apulia. 
On  his  return  to  Rome  in  the  beginning  of 
the  following  year,  he  assembled  a council  at 
Mantua,  with  the  intention  of  enquiring  into 
the  conduct  and  lives  of  the  bishops  and  clergy 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Italy ; but  these  eccle- 
siastics, who  were  conscious  that  they  merited 
the  severest  censures,  by  instigating  their  do- 
mestics to  quarrel  w'ith  those  of  the  pope’s 
retinue,  produced  such  disturbances  and  tu- 
mults, that  the  pope  was  exposed  to  personal 
danger,  and  found  himself  under  the  necessity 
of  speedily  dismissing  the  assembly.  After 
the  following  Easter  he  held  a council  at 
Romo,  in  which,  it  is  probable,  he  condemned 
the  practice  of  the  Greeks,  in  administering 
the  eucharist  with  leavened  bread,  which  was 
one  of  the  principal  subjects  of  a letter  ad- 
dressed by  him  about  this  time  to  Michael  Ce- 
rularius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  In  the 
mean  time  Leo  had  conceived  a jealousy  of 
the  Normans,  who  had  made  a conquest  of 
Apulia,  which  they  had  divided  into  twelve 
counties.  He  was  also  strongly  prejudiced 
against  them  by  the  Apulians,  who  represented 
that  their  government  was  cruel  and  tyranni- 
cal, and  painted  them  as  barbarians,  without 
either  laws  or  religion.  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  therefore,  that  he  should  wish  for 
their  expulsion  from  Italy,  and  that  he  should 
exert  all  his  influence  with  both  the  eastern 
and  western  emperors  for  that  purpose.  This 
was  one  grand  object  which  he  had  in  view  in 
his  last  journey  into  Germany ; but  all  that  he 
could  obtain  of  the  emperor,  who  was  then 
engaged  in  other  wars,  was  a small  body  of 
German  troops,  to  keep  the  Normans  in  awe, 
till  his  affairs  would  permit  him,  as  he  then 
promised,  to  march  with  his  whole  army 
against  them. 

Upon  Leo’s  return  to  Rome,  he  became  so 
impatient  to  see  the  Normans  expelled,  that  he 
imprudently  resolved  to  undertake  the  task 
himself.  Having  therefore  assembled  a very 
numerous  army,  he  marched  with  all  possible 
expedition  to  the  borders  of  Apulia,  not 
doubting  bi  t that  he  should  make  . himself 
master  of  the  country,  before  the  Normans 
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could  put  themselves  in  a posture  of  defence. 
As  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  approach  of  the 
papal  army,  conscious  that  they  had  never 
given  his  holiness  the  least  provocation,  they 
sent  deputies  to  learn  what  was  his  true  de- 
sign, and  to  come  to  a satisfactory  explanation 
with  him,  if  he  had  any  complaints  to  allege 
against  them.  These  deputies  he  received 
with  great  haughtiness ; reproached  them  with 
seizing  and  oppressing  a country  to  which  they 
had  no  right ; declared  his  determination  to 
deliver  the  inhabitants  from  their  galling 
yoke ; and  concluded  by  observing,  that  he 
would  permit  them  to  march  out  of  Italy  un- 
molested, but  that  he  would  not  grant  them 
quarter  upon  any  other  terms.  The  deputies 
ineffectually  endeavoured  to  clear  their  nation 
from  the  crimes  of  which  they  were  accused  ; 
and  professed  the  utmost  veneration  and  re- 
spect for  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  declaring 
their  readiness  to  serve  against  the  enemies  of 
the  apostolic  see,  whenever  the  pope  should 
command  them  ; but,  at  the  same  time,  they 
avowed  their  unalterable  determination  to 
maintain  possession  of  a country  which  they 
had  purchased  with  the  blood  of  many  brave 
men,  by  whomsoever  they  might  be  attacked. 
Finding  all  negociation  fruitless,  excepting  on 
the  condition  of  their  quitting  the  country,  to 
which  they  could  not  submit,  the  deputies 
took  leave  of  the  pope  and  returned  to  their 
countrymen,  who,  without  loss  of  time,  took 
up  arms,  and  marched  against  the  enemy, 
under  the  command  of  Umfred  count  of  Apu- 
lia, Richard  count  of  Aversa,  and  the  brave 
Robert  Guiscard.  These  experienced  warriors 
fell  upon  the  pope’s  army  with  incredible  fury, 
and  after  a bloody  action,  in  which  the  Ger- 
mans made  the  principal  resistance,  entirely 
routed  it,  with  immense  slaughter.  When  the 
pope,  who  beheld  the  fight  from  a rising 
ground,  found  that  his  troops  were  defeated, 
and  the  flower  of  them  cut  to  pieces,  he  fled 
with  a few  attendants  to  Civitade ; which 
place  was  soon  invested  by  the  Normans,  and 
forced  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Leo  now 
anticipated  the  most  severe  and  cruel  treatment 
from  his  supposed  barbarous  enemies ; but,  to 
his  great  surprise  and  joy,  was  soon  relieved 
from  his  apprehensions.  No  sooner  had  count 
Umfred  been  informed  that  the  pope  was  in  the 
pla«e,  and  his  prisoner,  than  he  went  to  wait 
upon  him,  accosted  him  with  all  the  respect 
due  to  his  character,  and  conducted  him,  attend- 
ed by  all  the  chief  officers  of  the  army,  to  his 
camp.  There  he  entertained  him  for  a few 
.days  with  the  greatest  magnificence ; and 
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then  not  only  set  him  at  liberty,  but,  upon  the 
pope’s  expressing  a desire  to  be  conducted  to 
Beneventum,  escorted  him  to  that  city  in  per- 
son. With  this  behaviour  of  the  Normans  Leo 
was  so  greatly  pleased,  that  he  absolved  them 
from  the  censures  which  they  had  incurred, 
approved  of  the  conquests  which  they  had 
made,  and  encouraged  them  to  add  the  reduc- 
tion of  Calabria  to  that  of  Apulia. 

While  the  pope  continued  at  Beneventum, 
he  received  a respectful  letter  from  the  empe- 
ror Constantine  Monomachus,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed a great  desire  to  see  the  ancient  union 
restored  between  the  sees  of  Constantinople 
and  Rome,  and  offered  to  contribute  whatever 
l3y  in  his  power  towards  so  good  a work.  It 
was  accompanied  by  another  letter,  which  the 
emperor  obliged  the  patriarch,  Michael  Ceru- 
larius,  to  write  to  the  pope,  entreating  his  holi- 
ness to  concur  with  him  in  establishing  the  so 
much  wished-for  harmony  between  the  two 
churches.  The  real  object  of  the  emperor  in 
sending  these  letters,  was  to  endeavour  to  gain 
the  good  opinion  of  the  pope,  that  by  means 
of  his  influence  he  might  procure  assistance 
from  the  emperor  Henry,  in  expelling  the 
Normans  from  Italy.  Upon  the  receipt  of 
them  Leo  dispatched  three  legates  into  the 
east,  who  were  received  by  the  emperor  at 
Constantinople  with  extraordinary  marks  of 
distinction,  and  were  promised  every  assistance 
in  furthering  the  design  of  their  mission.  The 
patriarch,  however,  could  by  no  means  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  confer  with  them,  or  even  to 
see  them.  Notwithstanding  all  the  persuasions, 
the  threatening;-,  and  the  promises  of  the  em- 
pero£  he  would  consent  to  no  proposals  for 
altering  any  of  the  practices  in  which  the 
Greek  church  differed  from  the  Roman  ; nor 
would  he  subscribe  to  any  declaration,  which 
implied  the  subjection  of  the  Constantinopoli- 
tan  see  to  that  of  Rome.  The  Legates,  there- 
fore, finding  that  he  was  unalterable,  and  well 
knowing  that  the  imperial  power  was  too  weak 
to  contend  against  his  influence  over  the 
clergy  and  people  of  Constantinople,  repaired 
to  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  ; and,  after  com- 
plaining of  the  obstinacy  of  the  patriarch  in 
the  presence  of  the  multitude  assembled  to  as- 
sist at  divine  service,  laid  the  sentence  of  ex- 
communication  against  him  in  v/riting  upon 
the  high  altar,  and  took  their  departure  home- 
wards. On  leaving  the  city,  they  also  pro- 
nounced a sentence  of  excommunication  against 
all,  who  should  from  that  time  receive  the  sa- 
crament administered  by  any  Greek,  who 
found  fault  with  the  mass  of  the  Latins,  In 


the  mean  time  pope  Leo  was  seized  with  an  ill- 
ness at  Beneventum,  which  appearing  of  a 
threatening  nature,  he  was  removed  by  con- 
venient stages  to  Rome  ; where  he  died  in  the 
year  1054,  about  the  age  of  fifty-two,  after 
having  governed  the  Roman'  church  five  years, 
and  rather  more  than  two  months.  We  have 
already  seen  how  zealous  he  was  to  correct 
many  of  the  scandalous  abuses  in  the  discipline 
of  the  church,  which  had  been  tolerated  and 
encouraged  by  his  predecessors.  He  is  com- 
mended for  his  prudence,  his  generosity  to  the 
poor,  and  his  ardent  piety. . In  private  life  he 
practised  all  the  superstitious  austerities  of  the 
cloister.  In  his  endeavours,  however,  to  ag- 
grandise his  see,  he  followed  the  example  of 
his  most  ambitious  predecessors  ; on  which 
account  he  h^s  been  honoured  with  a place  in 
the  Roman  calendar.  He  was  the  first  pope 
who  made  use  of  the  Christian  era  in  the  date 
of  his  bulls,  his  predecessors  having  followed 
thaf  of  the  indictions.  Nineteen  of  his  “ Let- 
ters” are  preserved  in  the  ninth  volume  of 
the  “ Collect.  Concil.  ;”  and  several  of  his 
“ Homilies,”  or  “ Sermons,”  were  published 
at  Louvain  in  15 65,  and  afterwards  at  other 
places.  Platina . Cave’s  Hist.  Hit.  vol.  II. 

sub.  sac.  Hild.  Dupin.  Moreri.  Bower.— 

M. 

LEO  X.  pope,  born  at  Florence,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1475,  was  second  son  of  Lorenzo  de’ 
Medici  the  Magnificent,  and  bore  the  baptismal 
name  of  Giovanni  (John).  Originally  destined 
by  his  father  for  the  church,  he  received  the 
tonsure  at  seven  years  of  age.  Being  then  de- 
clared capable  of  ecclesiastical  preferment,  Lo- 
renzo, by  his  interest  with  the  French  king 
Lewis  XI.  and  with  the  pope  Sixtus  IV.,  ob- 
tained for  him  two  rich  abbacies ; and  the  list 
given  of  the  preferments  accumulated  upon 
him  at  an  early  age,  amounts  to  the  number  of 
twenty-nine  : a proof  both  of  the  great  interest 
of  the  Medici  family,  and  of  the  scandalous 
corruption  of  the  church  ! As  it  was  a main  ob- 
ject of  the  father’s  ambition  to  decorate  his 
house  with  the  popedom,  the  early  acquisition 
of  the  cardinalate  for  his  son,  was  a point  which 
he  pursued  with  unremitting  assiduity;  and 
the  accession  of  Innocent  VIII.  to  the  ponti- 
ficate was  so  favourable  to  his  wishes,  that  in 
1488,  Giovanni,  then  thirteen  years  of  age, 
was  nominated  to  that  high  dignity.  What- 
ever censure  Lorenzo  may  deserve  for  urging 
a measure  so  derogatory  to  the  credit  of  the 
catholic  church,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he 
was  not  wanting  in  efforts  to  make  his  son 
worthy  of  his  premature  advancement.  His 
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early  education  was  entrusted  to  that  eminent 
scholar  Angelo  Poliziano;  and  other  learned 
men  who  frequented  the  Medici  palace  were 
called  in  to  assist  in  his  studies.  His  own  dis- 
position, which  was  grave  and  solid  beyond  his 
years,  contributed  to  the  success  of  his  instruc- 
tors. When  he  was  nominated  to  the  cardi- 
nalate,  it  was  made  a condition  that  he  should 
spend  three  years  at  the  university  of  Pisa  in 
professional  studies,  before  his  formal  invest- 
ment with  the  purple.  In  1492  this  solemn 
act  took  place,  and  he-immediately  went  to  re- 
side at  Rome,  as  one  of  the  sacred  college. 
His  father  soon  after  died,  and  was  succeeded 
in  his  honours  in  the  Florentine  republic  by 
his  eldest  son  Piero. 

The  young  cardinal’s  opposition  to  the  elec- 
tion of  pope  Alexander  VI.  rendered  it  expe- 
dient for  him  to  withdraw  to  Florence,  where 
he  acquired  much  personal  respect:  but  the 
events  attending  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the 
French  king  Charles  VIII.  having  brought  on 
a storm  of  civil  odium  against  his  brother 
Piero,  he  was  involved  in  the  expulsion  of  his 
family,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  at  Bologna. 
After  the  failure  of  several  attempts  made  by 
his  brothers  to  recover  their  station  in  Florence, 
the  cardinal,  accompanied  by  his  cousin  GJulio 
de’  Medici,  with  a small  party  of  friends,  in 
1499,  made  a tour  through  the  states  of  Venice, 
Germany,  and  France,  returning  by  Genoa. 
In  that  city  he  abode  for  some  time,  and  then 
fixed  his  residence  in  Rome,  where  his  prudent 
conduct  enabled  him  to  live  in  respect  and 
safety  during  the  remainder  of  Alexander’s 
pontificate.  During  the  early  part  of  that  of 
Julius  II.  he  continued  at  Rome,  cultivating 
polite  literature  and  the  pleasures  of  elegant 
society,  and  indulging  his  taste  for  the  fine 
arts,  for  music,  and  the  chase,  to  which  latter 
amusement  he  was  passionately  addicted.  The 
depression  of  his  hquse  occasioned  frequent 
embarrassment  in  his  finances,  which  were 
inadequate  to  the  liberal  mode  of  living  that 
his  inclination  and  early  habits  led  him  to 
adopt ; but  his  cheerful  temper  supported  him 
under  his  difficulties,  and  he  extricated  himself 
without  loss  of  honour. 

It  was  not  till  his  thirtieth  year,  A.D.  1505, 
that  he  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  public 
affairs;  when  Julius,  who  had  commenced  his 
vigorous  career  with  the  seizure  of  Perugia, 
appointed  the  cardinal  de’  Medici  to  its  govern- 
ment. By  his  firm  adherence  to  the  interest 
of  the  pope,  the  cardinal  acquired  his  confi- 
dence to  such  a degree,  as  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  supreme  direction  of  the  papal  army  in  the 


holy  league  against  the  French,  in  1 5 1 1>  with 
the  title  of  legate  of  Bologna.  In  this  office 
he  retained  the  ensigns  of  an  ecclesiastic  and  a 
man  of  peace,  and  found  his  opinion  treated 
with  little  deference  by  the  Spanish  general  of 
the  allied  army;  but  though  unable  to  direct 
the  military  operations,  he  usefully  exerted 
himself  in  maintaining  good  order  in  the  camp. 
At  the  bloody  battle  of  Ravenna,  in  1512,  he 
was  made  prisoner,  and  conveyed  to  Milan, 
where  the  sacredness  of  his  function  caused 
him  to  be  treated  with  great  respect.  When  the 
French,  from  the  decline  of  their  cause,  were 
obliged  to  make  a hasty  retreat,  they  carried  the 
cardinal  de’  Medici  with  them  ; but  on  his  ar- 
rival at  the  banks  of  the  Po,  he  found  means  to 
engage  a party  to  rescue  him,  and  effected  his 
escape.  He  returned  to  Bologna,  and  assum- 
ed the  government  of  the  district  in  quality  of 
the  pope’s  legate.  Not  long  after,  the  restoration 
of  the  family  of  Medici  to  their  former  condition 
in  Florence  took  place,  and  the  popular  con- 
stitution of  that  republic  was  overthrown  The 
cardinal  contributed  with  his  brother  and  rela- 
tives to  this  event,  and  remained  at  Florence-,  till 
the  death  of  Julius  II.  called  him  suddenly  to 
Rome. 

At  the  scrutiny  for  a new  pontiff,  in  March 
1513,  the  election  was  declared  to  have  frllen 
on  the  cardinal  de’  Medici,  who  was  then  in  the 
thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  What  were  the 
particular  motives  which  influenced  the  con- 
clave in  the  choice  of  so  young  a cardinal,  and 
one  who  seems  by  no  means  to  hat'e  been 
hitherto  distinguished  for  the  vigour  and  abili- 
ties requisite  to  fill  so  exalted  and  difficult  a 
station,  does  not  clearly  appear.  A faction  of 
young  cardinals,  who  resolved  to  have  a pope  of 
their  own  age,  is  mentioned  by  some  writers  ; 
in  which  case  the  splendour  of  the  house  of 
Medici  might  determine  the  person.  Others 
assign  a very  different  reason,  namely,  the 
temporary  bad  state  of  health  of  the  cardinal, 
which  promised  a short  pontificate : for  it  is 
certain,  that  during  the  sitting  of  the  conclave, 
a surgeon  was  admitted  to  him  for  the  purpose 
of  opening  an  abscess,  the  discharge  from  which 
is  said  to  have  proved  an  intolerable  nuisance 
to  the  rest.  This  circumstance  has  likewise 
been  adduced  as  a presumptive  proof  of  a past 
licentious  course  of  life.  It  is  agreed,  however, 
that  the  election  was  not  procured  by  the  cor- 
rupt practices  usual  on  such  occasions;  and  the 
new  pope,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Leo  X-, 
ascended  the  throne  with  greater  manifesta- 
tions of  good-will,  both  from  Italians  and 
foreigners,  than  most  of  his  predecessors  had 
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done.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  interpose  in 
favour  of  some  conspirators  against  the  house 
of  Medici,  at  Florence ; and  he  treated  with 
great  kindness  the  family  of  Soderini,  which 
had  long  been  the  head  of  the  opposite  party  in 
that  republic.  His  taste  and  affection  for  lite- 
rature were  displayed  by  the  appointment  of  two 
of  the  most  elegant  scholars  of  the  age,  Bembo 
and  Sadoleti,  to  the  office  of  papal  secretaries. 

With  respect  to  foreign  politics,  he  pursued 
the  system  of  his  predecessor,  in  attempting  to 
free  Italy  from  the  dominion  of  foreign  powers; 
and  as  Lewis  XII.,  now  allied  with  the  Vene- 
tians, meditated  a new  invasion  of  the  Milanese, 
Leo  formed  a counter-league  to  oppose  him. 
He  also  took  into  pay  a large  body  of  Swiss, 
by  whose  valour  the  bloody  victory  of  Novara 
was  gained  over  the  French,  of  which  the  con- 
sequence was,  their  expulsion  from  Italy.  In 
order  to  counteract  the  antipapal  council  of 
Pisa,  which  was  now  assembled  at  Lyons,  he 
renewed  the  meetings  of  the  council  of  Lateran, 
which  Julius  II.  had  begun,  and  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  terminate  a division  which 
threatened  a schism  in  the  church.  Lewis  XII., 
who  had  incurred  ecclesiastical  censure,  made  a 
formal  submission,  and  received  absolution. 

' Having  thus,  in  the  first  year  of  his  ponti- 
ficate, secured  external  tranquillity,  Leo  did 
not  delay  to  consult  the  interests  of  literature,  by 
an  ample  patronage  of  learned  studies.  Many 
.of  his  predecessors  had  honourably  distinguish- 
ed themselves  by  similar  attentions:  even  the 
' infamous  Alexander  VI.  had  merited  the  ap- 
plause of  -the  votaries  of  learning.  The 
stormy  pontificate  of  Julius  II.,  however,  had 
been  unfavourable  to  letters,  not  only  in  Rome, 
but  throughout  Italy,  and  peculiar  exertions 
were  requisite  to  recover  them  from  the  de- 
pression into  which  they  had  sunk.  One  of 
the  new  pope’s  first  cares  was  to  restore  to  its 
former  splendour  the  Roman  gymnasium  or 
university,  which  he  effected  by  new  grants  of 
its  revenues  and  privileges,  and  by  filling  its 
professorships  with  eminent  men  invited  from 
all  quarters.  The  study  of  the  Greek  language 
was  next  a particular  object  of  his  encourage- 
ment. Under  the  direction  of  Janus  Lascaris 
(see  his  article),  a college  of  noble  Grecian 
youths  was  founded  at  Rome  for  the  purpose 
of  editing  Greek  authors ; and  a Greek  press 
was  established  in  that  city,  of  which  Lascaris 
was  appointed  superintendant.  Public  notice 
was  given  throughout  Europe,  that  all  persons 
who  possessed  manuscripts  of  ancient  authors 
would  be  liberally  rewarded  on  bringing  them 
to  the  pope,  who  would  also  print  them  at  his 
own  expence.  The  first  appearance  from  the 


press  of  the  five  first  books  of  Tacitus’s  Annals, 
was  one  of  the  results  of  this  {invitation.  Nor 
was  Leo,  although  principally  attached  to  clas- 
sical literature,  wholly  inattentive  to  the  promo- 
tion of  oriental  learning ; and  the  first  pro- 
fessorship' in  Italy  of  the  Syriac  and  Chaldaic 
languages  was  founded  by  him  in  the  university 
of  Bologna. 

The  embarrassed  politics  of  the  time  oc- 
cupied in  still  more  serious  concerns  the  mind 
of  the  pontiff,  who  had  two  leading  objects  in 
view,  the  maintenance  of  that  balance  of  power 
which  might  protect  Italy  from  the  over-bearing 
influence  of  any  one  foreign  potentate,  and  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  house  of  Medici.  In 
order  to  prevent  a proposed  alliance  between 
the  courts  of  France,  Spain,  and  Austria,  he 
promoted  a reconciliation  between  the  kings  of 
France  and  England,  cemented  by  the  marriage 
of  the  former  to  the  sister  of  the  latter;  and  he 
affected  to  favour  Lewis  in  his  purpose  of  a 
new  attempt  to  recover  the  duchy  of  Milan. 
The  ambitious  views  he  had  entertained  of  ob- 
taining the  kingdom  of  Naples  for  one  branch 
of  his  family,  and  forming  a state  out  of  Tus- 
cany with  the  duchies  of  Ferrara  and  Urbino 
for  another,  rendered  the  friendship  of  that 
monarch  necessary  to  him,  and  occasioned  a 
secret  alliance  between  them.  Yet,  apparently 
intimidated  at  the  nearer  prospect  of  a French 
army  upon  his  frontiers,  he  not  only  strength- 
ened himself  by  the  purchase  of  Modena  frdm 
the  emperor  Maximilian,  but  sent  Bembo  as 
his  legate  to  Venice,  to  detach  that  republic 
from  their  connexion  with  Lewis;  in  which 
attempt,  however,  he  failed.  These  crooked 
and  mutable  politics  were  at  that  time  so- fami- 
liar to  all  the  European  sovereigns,  that  per- 
haps no  one  of  them  could  justly  complain  of 
another  on  that  head  ; yet  the  popes,  having 
usually  a double  interest  in  view,  were  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  the  charges  of  fluctuation  and 
double-dealing,  and  Leo  seems  to  have  imbib- 
ed a full  portion  of  the  spirit  of  his  see. 

When  the  death  of  Lewis  XII.  placed 
Francis  I.  on  the  throne  of  France,  it  soon  be- 
came apparent  that  a new  war  was  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  north  of  Italy ; and  Leo,  after 
some  ineffectual  attempts  to  remain  neuter, 
found  himself  obliged  to  join  in  a league  with 
the  emperor,  the  king  of  Arragon,  the  states  of 
Florence  and  Milan,  and  the  Swiss  cantons, 
against  the  French  king  and  the  state  of  Ve- 
nice. The  rapid  successes  of  the  I’rench 
arms,  however,  soon  brought  him  to  tempo- 
rize ; and  after  the  Swiss,  almost  unaided,  had 
been  defeated  in  the  terrible  combat  of  Ma- 
rignano,  the  pope  thought  it  expedient  to  dc- 
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tach  his  cause  from  that  of  his  allies,  and  to 
form  an  union  with  Francis-  These  two  so- 
vereigns, in  the  close  of  1515,  had  an  inter- 
view at  Bologna,  at  which,  among  other  poli  - 
tical  arrangements,  the  pragmatic  sanction, 
which  was  considered  as  the  basis  of  the  rights 
of  the  Gallican  church,  was  abolished,  and  a 
concordat  was  established  in  its  stead.  This 
change  was  advantageous  both  to  the  papal 
authority  and  to  the  regal  prerogative,  but  was 
extremely  displeasing  to  the  French  nation, 
both  clergy  and  laity. 

The  death  of  Leo’s  brother,  Giuliano  de’ 
Medici,  a man  of  a weak  constitution  and  un- 
ambitious temper,  left  his  nephew'  Lorenzo 
the  principal  object  of  that  passion  for  aggran- 
dizing his  family,  which  this  pontiff  felt  in  a 
degree  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors. Under  its  influence  he  found  pre- 
texts, in  1516,  for  issuing  a monitory  against 
the  duke  of  Urbino  ; and  upon  his  non  appear- 
ance,Leo  launched  an  excommunication  against 
him,  and  seized  his  whole  territory,  with 
which,  together  with  the  ducal  title,  he  in- 
vested his  nephew  Lorenzo.  In  the  same  year, 
a general  pacification  took  place  among  the 
contending  powers,  ‘notwithstanding  all  the 
efforts  of  the  pope  to  prevent  it.  A conduct 
so  opposite  to  the  duty  of  the  general  father  of 
Christendom  has  been  attributed  to  Leo’s  re- 
gard for  the  lasting  peace  and  independence  of 
Italy,  which  could  not  but  rest  on  frail  founda- 
tions while  Milan  and  Naples  were  in  the  pos- 
session of  two  powerful  foreign  princes.  The 
character  of  the  pontiff,  however,  justifies  the 
supposition,  that  he  was  in  this  instance  chiefly 
actuated  by  personal  motives. 

In  1517,  the  expelled  duke  of  Urbino  col- 
lected an  army,  and  by  rapid  movements  com- 
pletely regained  his  capital  and  dominions. 
Leo,  excessively  chagrined  at  this  event,  wish- 
ed to-  engage  all  the  Christian  princes  in  a 
crusade  against  him.  By  a profuse  application 
r of  the  treasures  of  the  church,  he  raised  a con- 
siderable army  under  the  command  of  his  ne- 
phew, and  finally  compelled  the  duke  to  resign 
his  dominions  upon  honourable  terms.  The 
violation  of  a safe-conduct  granted  by  Lorenzo 
to  the  duke’s  secretary,  who  was  seized  at 
Rome  and  put  to  the  torture,  in  order  to  force 
him  to  reveal  his  master’s  secrets,  imprints  an 
indelible  stain  on  the  memory  of  this  pontiff. 

In  the  same  year  his  -liFe  was  endangered, 
and  his  peace  of  mind  broken,  by  a conspiracy 
formed  against  him  in  his  own  court.  The 
principal  author  of  it  was  cardinal  Petrucci, 
who  had  conceived  a violent  displeasure  against 


the  pope,  on  account  of  the  expulsion  of  his 
brother  from  Sienna,  and  the  ruin  of  his  family. 
He  laid  a plan  for  destroying  Leo  by  poison, 
which  having  failed  of  execution,  he  withdrew 
from  Rome  for  a time,  still  maintaining  a 
correspondence  on  the  subject  with  his  secre- 
tary. borne  of  his  letters  being  intercepted, 
he  was  decoyed  to  Rome  by  a safe-conduct 
from  the  pope,  confirmed  by  a solemn  pro- 
mise of  his  security  made  to  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador. He  was,  nevertheless,  arrested  on 
his  arrival,  and  committed  to  prison.  Suspi- 
cion fell  upon  several  other  cardinals  as  being 
partakers  in  the  conspiracy,  and  some  of  them 
were  induced  to  confess  their  guilt.  In  con- 
clusion, Petrucci  wras  strangled,  his  agents  in 
the  plot  were  put  to  death  with  horrid  tortures, 
and  some  of  the  other  cardinals  were  degraded 
and  subjected  to  heavy  fines.  The  conduct  of 
Leo  on  this  trying  occasion  seems  to  have  done 
little  honour  either  to  his  fortitude  or  his  cle- 
mency ; and  doubts  were  entertained  concern- 
ing the  reality  of  the  conspiracy,  at  least  with 
respect  to  several  of  those  who  were  charged 
with  it.  In  order  effectually  to  secure  himself 
against  any  future  disaffection  lurking  near  his 
person,  the  pope  created  in  one  day  thirty-one 
new  cardinals,  many  of  them  his  relations  and 
friends  not  yet  dignified  with  the  prelacy  ; but 
many  also  persons  who,  from  their  talents  and 
virtues,  were  well  worthy  of  this  elevation.  He 
t bestowed  upon  these  objects  of  his  choice  rich 
benefices  and  preferments,  as  well  in  the  re- 
mote parts  of  Christendom  as  in  Italy;  and  thus 
formed  round  him  a numerous  and  splendid 
court,  attached  to  his  person,  and  adding  to  the 
pomp  and  grandeur  of  his  capital. 

From  the  pontificate  of  Leo,  however,  an 
event  takes  its  date  which  inflicted  the  severest 
wound  upon  the  church  of  Rome  that  it  had 
ever  experienced,  a wound  never  to  be  healed! 
This  was,  the  reformation  of  religion  under 
Luther.  The  life  of  that  distinguished  person 
v/ill  be  the  fittest  place  for  tracing  all  the  pro- 
gressive steps  of  thisgreat  change,  and  it  will 
here  be  sufficient  to  relate  what  is"  personal  to 
Leo  in  it.  His  unbounded  profusion  in  every 
object  of  expence  attached  to  a taste  for  luxu- 
rious magnificence,  had  rendered  it  necessary 
to  devise  means  for  replenishing  his  exhausted 
treasury;  and  one  of  those  which  occurred  was 
the  sale  of  those  indulgences  which  the  church 
claimed  a right  of  dispensing  from  the  store  of 
her  spiritual  wealth.  The  commissaries  ap- 
pointed for  this  traffic  in  Germany  cried  up 
the  efficacy  of  their  wares  in  such  scandalous 
and  extravagant  terms,  as  gave  great  offence 
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to  pious  and  thinking  men.  Luther,  then  a 
doctor  in  theology  and  public  preacher  in  Wit- 
temberg,  warmly  protested  against  this  abuse, 
both  in  his  sermons,  and  in  a letter  addressed 
to  the  elector  of  Mentz.  He  further  published 
a set  of  propositions,  in  which  he  called  in 
question  the  authority  of  the  pope  to  remit 
sins,  and  made  some  severe  strictures  on  this 
method  of  raising  money.  As  his  remon- 
strances produced  a considerable  effect,  several 
ecclesiastics  undertook  to  refute  him,  and  an 
angry  controversy  was  thus  kindled.  Leo,  _ 
who  probably  regarded  theological  quarrels 
with  contempt,  and  from  his  pontifical  throne 
looked  down  upon  the  efforts  of  a petty  Ger- 
man doctor  with  scorn,  seems  at  first  to  have 
treated  the  matter  lightly ; and  when  his  in- 
terference was  thought  necessary,  he  showed 
an  inclination  to  lenient  measures.  A direct 
application  from  the  emperor  Maximilian  in- 
duced him,  however,  to  proceed  with  more 
vigour;  and  he  issued  a monitory  for  Luther’s 
appearance  before  him  at  Rome.  By  the  in- 
terposition of  some  of  Luther’s  favourers,  per- 
mission was  given  for  the  cardinal  of  Gaeta  to 
hear  his  defence  at  Augsburg.  As  usual  in 
such  conferences,  nothing  satisfactory  was  de- 
termined; and  Leo,  in  November,  1518,  pub- 
lished a bull,  asserting  the  pope’s  authority  to 
grant  indulgences,  which  will  avail  both  the 
living,  and  the  dead  in  purgatory.  Luther  ap- 
pealed to  a general  council ; and  thus  an  open 
war  was  declared,  in  which  the  reforming 
party  soon  appeared  with  a strength  certainly 
little  calculated  upon  by  the  court  of  Rome. 
The  sentiments  of  the  Christian  world  were, 
indeed,  at  this  time  by  no  means  favourable  to 
that  court.  The  scandal  incurred  by  the  in- 
famy of  Alexander  VI.,  and  the  violence  of 
Julius  II.,  was  not  much  alleviated  in  the  reign 
of  a pontiff  who  was  characterised  by  an  inor- 
dinate love  of  pomp  and  pleasure,  and  whose 
classical  tastes  even  caused  him  to  be  regarded 
by  many  as  more  of  a heathen  than  a-  Christian. 

The  warlike  disposition  of  Selim,  the  Turkish 
emperor,  who  had  made  himself  master  of 
Egypt,  and  was  meditating  further  conquests, 
at  this  time  excited  great  alarms  in  Europe,  and 
gave  occasion  to  a project  of  Leo  for  the  revival 
of  the  ancient  crusades,  by  means  of  an  alliance 
between  all  the  Christian  princes.  For  this 
purpose  he  proclaimed  a general  truce  for  five 
years,  and  sent  round  his  legates  to  all  the 
principal  courts  with  the  plan  of  a league, 
which  they  were  to  promote  with  all  their 
eloquence.  At  the  same  time  he  ordered 
public  supplications  for  three  days  at  Rome,  at 


which  he  assisted  with  all  the  expressions  of 
pious  humility.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that 
one  who  knew  mankind  so  well  as  Leo  should 
expect  that  his  exhortations  would  produce  any 
effectual  union  of  powers  mutually  jealous  of 
each  other,  and  intent,  like  himself,  upon  pri- 
vate ertiolument ; but  by  this  shew  of  zeal  for 
the  Christian  cause  he  might  recover  some  of 
his  lost  credit  as  head  of  the  church.  He  also 
obtained  another  object,  which  was,  doubtless, 
in  his  view,  that  of  recruiting  his  finances  by 
the  contributions  which  his  emissaries  levied 
upon  the  devotees  in  different  countries.  By 
the  marriage  of  his  nephew  Lorenzo  with  a 
French  lady  related  to  the  royal  family,  the 
connexion  between  the  two  courts  was  strength- 
ened, and  Leo  displayed  on  the  occasion  his 
usual  prodigality  of  magnificence.  The  death 
of  Maximilian,  in  1519,  produced  that  compe- 
tition for  the  imperial  crown  between  Charles 
V.  and  Francis  I.,  which  was  the  commence- 
ment of  their  perpetual  rivalry.  It  was  con- 
trary to  the  wish  of  Leo  that  either  of  these 
powerful  rivals  should  obtain  such  an  accession 
of  influence,  and  he  attempted  to  raise  a com- 
petitor in  one  of  the  German  princes  ; but  he 
was  unable  to  resist  the  fortune  of  Charles.  In 
the  same  year  he  incurred  a severe  domestic 
misfortune  in  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  who  left 
behind  him  an  infant  daughter,  afterwards  the 
Catharine  de  Medicis,  who  was  so  conspicuous 
as  queen  and  regent  of  France.  The  imme- 
diate consequences  of  this  event  were  the  an- 
nexation of  the  duchy  of  Urbino  with  its  de- 
pendencies to  the  Roman  see,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Giulio,  cardinal  de’  Medici,  Leo’s 
cousin  (afterwards  pope  Clement  VII.),  to  the 
supreme  direction  of  the  state  of  Florence. 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  reformation  for- 
cibly recalled  the  attention  of  the  papal  court ; 
and  Leo,  desirous  of  trying  the  effect  of  an 
amicable  negociation,  employed  a Saxon  no- 
bleman to  treat  in  person  with  Luther.  But 
although  the  reformer  shewed  himself  not 
averse  to  a reconciliation,  yet  the  differences 
between  the  two  parties  were  so  aggravated  by 
writings  and  public  disputations,  and  ca/ne  to 
involve  so  many  essential  points,  that  no  ground 
was  left  for  conciliation.  In  fact,  while  Lu- 
ther firmly  adhered  to  the  principle  of  unre- 
strained appeal  to  the  words  of  scripture,  and 
the  pope  insisted  upon  unqualified  submission 
to  the  decrees  cf  the  catholic  church,  it  was  ob- 
vious that  no  medium  of  agreement  could  sub- 
sist between  them.  Luther  was  persuaded  to 
write  a letter  to  the  pope ; but,  instead  of  ex- 
pressions of  humiliation,  it  contained  the  bitter- 
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est  invectives  against  the  court  of  Rome.  It 
was  therefore  resolved  to  proceed  to  u direct 
condemnation  of  him  and  his  doctrines  ; and  a 
bull  to  that  purpose  was  issued  on  June  15, 
1520,  which  effected  a total  separation  be 
tween  the  papal  see  and  the  reformers.  The 
writings  of  Luther  were  publicly  burnt  in  va- 
rious places,  which  insult  he  retaliated  by  an 
equally  solemn  and  public  conflagration  of  the 
papal  decrees  and  constitutions,  and  the  bull 
itself.  As  it  was  a point  of  high  importance 
to  the  church  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  new 
emperor,  Leo  dispatched  as  his  legate  to  the 
imperial  court,  the  zealous  and  learned  Ale- 
ander,  who  used  all  his  efforts  to  procure  a 
condemnation  of  the  Lutheran  cause  from  the 
diet.  It  was,  however,  determined  first  to 
hear  Luther  in  person,  and  a mandate,  with  a 
safe-conduct,  was  issued  for  his  appearance  at 
Worms  His  behaviour  there,  and  the  con- 
sequences which  ensued,  will  be  related  under 
his  life.  Nothing  further  on  this  subject  re- 
mains to  be  noticed  during  the  pontificate  of 
Leo  ; unless  the  conferring  of  the  title  of  de- 
fender of  the  faith  upon  Henry  VIII.  of  Eng- 
land, for  his  spontaneous  appearance  on  the 
side  of  the  church  as  a controversialist,  be 
deemed  such. 

The  tranquil  state  of  Italy  at  this  period 
permitted  the  pope  to  indulge  his  taste  for 
magnificence  in  shows  and  spectacles,  and  in 
the  employment  of  those  great  artists  who  have 
reflected  so  much  lustre  on  his  reign.  His 
private  hours  were  chiefly  devoted  to  indolence, 
or  to  amusements,  often  of  a kind  little  suited  to 
the  dignity  of  his  station.  Hunting,  music,  and 
the  company  of  jesters  and  buffoons,  appear  to 
have  been  his  favourite  pleasures.  He  was 
not,  however,  so  much  absorbed  in  them  as 
to  neglect  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family 
and  his  see.  Several  cities  and  districts  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  papal  territories,  and  to  which 
ihe  church  had  claims,  had  been  seized  upon 
by  powerful  citizens,  or  military  adventurers, 
who  held  them  as  sovereigns.  One  of  these 
was  Perugia,  which  was  possessed  by  Bag- 
lioni,  a chief,  of  a tyrannical  character.  Be- 
ing summoned  to  the  papal  court,  he  at  first 
declined  compliance,  and  sent  his  son  to  apo- 
logise for  him.  Leo,  however,  found  means  to 
decoy  him  by  a safe  conduct,  which  he  made 
no  scruple  of  violating  as  soon  as  he  got  him 
into  his  power  •,  and  after  forcing  him  by  tor- 
ture to  confess  the  enormities  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty,  he  put  him  to  death,  and  seized 
his  dominion.  Against  Frederic,  a comman- 
der who  occupied  the  city  of  Fermo,  he  sent 


a body  of  troops,  who  killed  him  as  he  was 
making  his  escape,  and  took  possession  of  the 
place.  Others  who  held  towns  or  fortresses  in 
the  marche  of  Ancona,  terrified  by  these  ex- 
amples, either  fled,  or  repaired  to  Rome  in 
order  to  justify  themselves,  and  solicit  Leo’s 
clemency ; but  of  the  fitter,  several  were  im- 
prisoned and  put  to  death. 

A greater  object  excited  the  cupidity  of  the 
pontiff,  which  was  the  city  and  territory  of 
Ferrara.  Taking  advantage  of  the  sickness  of 
duke  Alfonso,  to  whom  he  had  already  refused 
to  restore  Modena  and  Reggio  according  to 
treaty,  he  marched  an  army,  in  the  close  of 
1519,  into  the  vicinity  of  Ferrara,  which  he 
was  induced  to  withdraw  through  the  inter- 
ference of  the  marquis  of  Mantua.  In  the 
next  year,  however,  he  laid  a plan  for  seizing 
the  city  of  Ferrara  by  treachery,  to  which  some 
historians  add  a design  of  assassinating  the 
duke.  The  commander  of  a body  of  German 
troops  wras  bribed  to  deliver  up  one  of  the 
gates  to  the  papal  forces  which  were  to  be  in 
readiness  : but  he  took  the  pope’s  monfey,  and 
apprised  the  duke  of  the  plot,  which  was  thus 
defeated. 

The  more  justifiable  policy  of  expelling  the 
French  from  Italy  was  never  out  of  Leo’s 
mind,  notwithstanding  his  temporary  alliances 
with  that  court ; and,  in  1521,  l.e  formed  a 
treaty  with  the  emperor  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  family  of  Sforza,  in  the  duchy  of 
Milan.  He  hired  a large  body  of  Swiss  mer- 
cenaries, which,  by  means  of  a fictitious  nego- 
ciation  with  Francis  for  an  invasion  of  the 
Neapolitan  territories,  was  suffered  to  march 
across  the  Milanese  into  Romagna.  . When  it 
was  time  to  take  off  the  mask,  the  papal  troops, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Spanish  and  German 
auxiliaries,  took  possession  of  Parma,  which, 
together  with  Placenzia,  was  to  be  united  to 
the  domain  of  the  church.  The  Swiss  in  the 
service  of  France  having  been  prevailed  upon  to 
desert,  the  allies  crossed  the  Adda,  and  were 
received  without  opposition  into  Milan.  They 
next  entered  the  territories  of  the  duke  of  Fer- 
rara, who  had  joined  the  French,  and  against 
whom  the  pope  had  already  launched  the 
thunders  of  the  church.  Several  of  his  strong 
places  were  taken,  and  the  siege  cf  his  capital 
was  impending,  when  an  event  took  place  which 
suddenly  changed  the  state  of  affairs  in  Italy. 
Leo,  who  was  at  one  of  his  villas  when  the 
tidings  of  these  successes  arrived,  repaired  to 
Rome  for  the  purpose  of  being  present  at  the 
public  rejoicings,  which  were  ordered  for  thrge 
successive  days.  An  indisposition  apparently 
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slight,  attributed  to  cold,  confined  him  to  his 
chamber  from  the  day  of  his  return  ; and  so 
rapid  was  its  progress,  that  after  a week’s  ill- 
ness he  expired  on  December  i,  1521,  in  the 
forty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  ninth  cf  his 
pontificate.  Although  the  account  of  his  dis- 
order is  ob-cure,  th  re  seems  no  reason  to  give 
credit  to  the  suspicion  of  poison,  which  was 
current  among  his  attendants,  but  was  sup- 
ported by  no  evidence.  A gross  and  morbid 
habit  of  body  made  him  liable  to  sink  speedi'y 
under  occasional  disease.  The  people  of 
Rome,  who  had  felt  the  benefits  of  his  splen- 
dour and  munificence,  expressed  great  concern 
at  his  death;  but  the  public  honours  paid  kto 
his  memory  were  not  such  as  might  have  been 
expected.  An  exhausted  treasury  was  made 
the  pretext  of  an  economical  funeral ; and 
amidst  all  the  eminent  scholars  of  his  court,  an 
illiterate  chamberlain  was  appointed  to  pro- 
nounce his  panegyric.  The  college  Della 
Sapienza,  however,  made  amends,  by  institut- 
ing an  annual  oration  to  his  praise. 

The  moral  and  political  character  of  this 
celebrated  pontiff  may  be  collected  from  the 
narrative  of  the  principal  transactions  of  his 
life,  with  more  justness  than  from  the  contrast- 
ed portraits  of  satirists  and  panegyrists.  In 
these  points,  indeed,  modern  and  unprejudiced 
writers  do  not  greatly  differ  ; and  it  is  with 
respect  to  the  share  of  merit  to  which  he  is 
entitled  as  the  promoter  of  letters  and  the  fine 
arts,  that  judgments  chiefly  vary.  The  popu- 
lar denomination  of  the  age  of  Leo  X.  given  to 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  periods  of  art  and 
literature  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  may  seem 
to  hav.e  decided  this  point  in  his  favour  ; yet  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  this  designation,  to  be 
correct,  must  include  many  years  prior  and 
subsequent  to  his  pontificate;  and  that  the 
subjects  of  this  age  must  be  sought  much  be- 
yond the  limits  of  his  protection  and  influence. 
He  was  himself  but  moderately  furnished  with 
solid  erudition ; and  if  he  gave  liberal  en- 
couragement to  useful  and  reputable  studies, 
he  also  lavished  his  patronage  upon  produc- 
tions and  persons  of  an  opposite  character. 
The  merit  of  a sovereign  in  promoting  those 
ornamental  arts  by  which  alone  he  can  display 
a magnificence  superior  to  that  of  a private 
citizen,  can  rank  no  higher  than  an  exertion  cf 
good  taste;  and  this  quality  may  undoubtedly 
be  conceded  to  Leo.  He  was,  however,  rather 
the  fortunate  inheritor,  than  the  creator,  of 
reat  talents.  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael 
ad  both  risen  to  fame  under  his  predecessor 
Julius  II.,  who  had  planned  and  made  a com- 


mencement of  the  stupendous  edifice  of  St. 
Peter’s;  the  Vatican  palace,  likewise,  had  re- 
ceived some  of  its  noblest  ornaments  in  his 
and  former  pontificates,  P.ut  the  reader  who 
wishes  t > obtain  an  accurate  view  of  the  state 
of  literature  and  the  aris  in  Itily  prior  to  and 
during  the  reign  of  Leo,  will  find  it  drawn  up 
with  g-eat  skill  and  in  tel  licence  in  that  elegant 
Tork  from  which  the  suhsfance  of  this  article 
is  derived,  Mr.  Roscce's  A ft  and  Pontificate  of 
Leo  the  Tenth. — -A. 

LLO  XI.  pope,  whose  former  name  was 
Alexander,  was  the  son  of  Octavian  de  Medici, 
cousin  of  Cosmo,  great  duke  of  Tuscany,  and 
born  in  the  year  1535.  He  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  Florence,  and  filled  the  post  of  am- 
bassador from  Francis,  the  gre  t duke,  at  the 
court  of  Rome.  By  Gregory  XUI.  ne  was 
created  cardinal,  under  the  tit!  of  St.  John  and 
.St.  Paul;  and  by  Clement  VIII.  lie  was  sent 
legate  to  Henry  IV.  king  of  France.  At  Paris, 
his  talents  were  successfully  employed  in  ad- 
justing the  terms  of  peace  between  Philip  ll. 
king  of  Spain,  and  the  French  monarch ; and 
for  Lis  good  offices  he  received  from  the  latter 
a noble  present.  On  the  death  of  pope 
Clement  VIII.  in  the  year  1605,  the  conclave 
for  the  choice  of  a successor  w is  divided  into 
French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  pauies,  who  car^- 
ried  on  their  intrigues  in  favour  of  their  re- 
spective candidates  with  all  the  art  and  addresa 
usually  practised  on  such  occasions.  At  one 
time  the  votes  were  so  numerous  for  the 
famous  cardinal  Baronius,  that  he  would  have 
been  elected  had  not  the  Spanish  party  opposed 
him,  out  of  resentment  for  what  he  had  written 
in  the  eleventh  volume  of  his  “ Ecclesiastical 
Annals,”  against  the  king  of  Spain’s  title  to  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily.  At  length,  the  French  and 
the  Italian  parties  having  united,  cardinal  Joyeuse 
nominated  Alexander  de  Medici;  who  was  no 
sooner  proposed,  than  he  obtained  the  unani- 
mous suffrages  of  the  conclave,  and  was  s.Iut- 
ed  pope  on  the  first  of  April,  when  he  took 
the  name  of  Leo  XL  The  intelligence  of  his 
election  gave  very  general  S’tisfaction,  par- 
ticularly to  the  Romans  and  r lorentines,  who 
were  acquainted  with  his  talents  and  virtues, 
and  knew  that  to  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of 
the  church,  he  united  a liberal  spirit,  a love  of 
learning  and  learned  men,  and  an  hereditary 
taste  for  the  polite  arrs.  On  the  day  of  pro- 
cession to  St.  John  de  L teran,  when  the  pope 
commences  his  office  with  great  pomp  and  form, 
the  several  orders  of  the  city,  and  especially 
the  Florentines,  endeavoured  to  outvie  each 
other  in  their  demonstrations  of  joy  on  the 
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occasion.  Their  satisfaction,  however,  was 
but  of  very  short  continuance,  and  was  soon 
changed  into  deep  jegret : for  the  pope,  fa- 
tigued with  the  length  of  the  ceremonies,  and 
overheated  by  the  weather,  and  the  weight  of 
his  robes,  caught  a violent  cold,  which  brought 
on  a fever,  which  proved  fatal  to  him  on  the 
twenty-fifth  day  after  his  election,  when  he 
was  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  Ry- 
caut’s  Cont.  of  Platina.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist. — M. 

LEO  the  Grammarian  wrote  in  Greek  a con- 
tinuation of  the  chronicle  of  Theophanes,  com- 
prizing the  lives  of  seven  emperors  of  the  East, 
from  the  year  813  to  1013.  It  is  annexed  to 
father  Combefis’  edition  of  the  chronicle  above- 
mentioned,  Paris,  1 655.  Of  the  author,  no- 
thing personally  is  known.  He  probably 
wrote  down  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
Vossii  Hist.  Grac.  Moreri. — A. 

LEO,  John,  named  Africanus,  a traveller 
and  geographer,  was  a native  of  Granada,  of 
Moorish  extraction.  When  that  city  was 
taken  by  the  arms  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in 
1492,  he  retired  into  Africa,  which  circum- 
stance gave  him  his  surname.  He  studied  the 
Arabic  language  at  Fez  ; and  partly  as  an  em- 
bassador from  the  king  of  the  country,  partly 
for  his  own  pleasure,  took  several  journeys  in 
Europe,  Lesser  Asia,  and  Africa,  of  which  he 
wrote  a narrative  in  Arabic.  Having  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  pirates  at  the  isle  of  Zerb,  he 
was  sold  to  a master  who  presented  him  to  Leo 
X.  That  pontiff  gave  him  a favourable  recep- 
tion, on  account  of  his  learning  and  knowledge; 
and  having  persuaded  him  to  renounce  Maho- 
inetism,  gave  him  his  own  names  of  John 
and  Leo  at  the  baptismal  font.  He  acquired 
the  Italian  language  at  Rome,  and  translated 
into  it  his  description  of  Africa,  dating  his 
work  in  1526.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died 
not  long  after ; and  one  writer  reports  that 
before  his  death  he  returned  to  his  original  faith. 
The  “ Description  of  Africa,  by  Leo  Afri- 
canus,” is  reckoned  one  of  the  most  curious  of 
the  early  voyages  and  travels,  and  is  upon  the 
whole  in  good  credit  for  veracity.  He  de- 
scribes what  he  had  himself  seen,  chiefly  on 
the  northern  and  western  coasts  of  that  penin- 
sula, and  supplies  deficiencies  from  the  rela- 
tions of  others;  but  as  a 'geographical  work  it 
has  much  of  the  imperfection  and  defect  of  the 
age.  The  original  Arabic  copy  is  said  to  have 
been  in  the  library  of  J.  Vincent  Pinelli.  From 
the  Italian  an  inaccurate  version  was  made 
into  Latin  by  Florian,  and  one  into  French  by 
Temporal.  Marmol  has  copied  _gr£at  part  of 
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the  work  without  acknowledgment.  Leo  also 
wrote  a treatise  “ De  Vitis  Philosophorum 
Arabum,”  printed  by  Hottinger  at  Zurich  in 
1664.  Vossii  Hist.  Lat.  Moreri. — A. 

LEO  of  Qrvieto  (in  Latin  Leo  Urbeveta - 
nus)y  whose  surname  was  derived  from  the 
city  or  territory  of  Orvieto  in  Tuscany,  in 
which  he  was  born,  was  either  a Dominican 
or  Franciscan  monk,  who  appears  to  have  flou- 
rished towards  the  commencement  o.f  the  four- 
teenth century.  He  was  the  author  of  two 
<c  Chronicles:”  one,  ol  the  popes,  down  to  the 
year  1314;  and  the  other  ol  the  emperors, 
terminating  at  the  year  1308.  Leo  has  in 
these  works  availed  himself  of  the  labours  of 
Martin  of  Poland,  whom  he  closely  follows, 
and  is  frequently  contented  with  abridging, 
only  adding  at  the  same  time  numerous  facts 
taken  from  various  other  writers.  The  style 
of  these  chronicles  is  strongly  marked  by  the 
barbarisms  of  the  age  in  which  the  author 
lived;  and  his  narrative  abounds  in  proofs  of 
the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  times.  But 
notwithstanding  these  defects,  they  will  be 
found  useful  to  civil  and  ecclesiasticalhistorians. 
They  had  long  been  undisturbed  on  the  shelves 
of  libraries,  when  father  John  Lamy  drew 
them  into  notice  by  publishing  them  in  his 
“ Delic  ise  Eruditorum,  seu  Veterum  Anec- 
doton  Opusculorum  Collectanea,”  printed  at 
Florence.  Both  chronicles  appeared  in  1737, 
in  two  vols.  8vo.  I his  edition,  however,  is 
enriched  with  a number  of  remarks  and  hi- 
storical monuments,  which  will  be  found  useful 
in  correcting  the  errors  of  the  author,  and  in 
illustrating  the  history  of  the  times  of  which  he 
speaks  : such  as  many  letters  of  the  bishops  of 
Rome,  which  had  not  before-  seen  the  light, 
diplomas  of  emperors  and  princes,  edicts,  pri- 
vileges, records,  &c.  The  seqoml  of  these  vo- 
lumes contains  also  a concise  sketch  of  the 
history  of  Fraqce,  written  by  John  de  l’Isle,  or 
Joannes  ab  Insula,  supposed  to  have  been  a 
monk  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis  in  France  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  entitled,  “ de.Gestis  ct 
Factis  memorabilibus  Francorum,”  &c.  Moreri. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LEO  de  Modena,  by  which  title  he  is  more 
commonly  known  than  by  his  Jewish  name  of 
R.  feToudqh  Arie , was  a learned  rabbi,  born  at 
Modena,  who  flourished  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  For  a considerable  time  he  was  chief 
of  the  synagogue,  and  reckoned  a good  poet, 
both  in  Hebrew  and  Italian.  His  enmity  to 
Christianity,  however,  led  him  to  compose 
many  dishonourable  anagrams,-  and  numerical 
devices  and  puns  not  worthy  of  his  learned 
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pen.  He  was  the  author  of  a valuable  little 
work  in  Italian,  on  the  ceremonies  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Jews,  which  is  highly  esteemed  by 
the  learned  of  all  nations,  and  entitled  “ Istoria 
de  Riti  HebraYci,  Vita  & Osservanze  de  gli 
HebreY  di  questi  Tempi,”  the  best  edition  of 
which  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1638.  A 
French  version  of  this  piece  was  published  at 
Paris  in  1674,  i2mo.  by  Richard  Simon,  with 
two  curious  supplements  : one,  on  the  sect  of 
the  Karaites ; and  the  other  on  that  of  the  mo- 
dern Samaritans.  It  was  Leo’s  design  to  have 
published  an  Italian  translation  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ; but  he  was  prohibited  from  pursuing 
it  by  the  Inquisition. . He  therefore  turned  his 
attention  to  the  compilement  of  a Hebrew  and 
Italian  dictionary,  entitled  “ the  Mouth  of  the 
Lion,”  in  which  he  has  judiciously  collected  and 
explained  all  the  words  used  by  the  rabbi’s, 
which  are  neither  quite  Hebrew,  nor  altoge- 
ther Chaldee  ; and  has  endeavoured  to  fix  the 
pronunciation  of  them  so  as  to  be  understood 
by  Jews  of  all  nations.  This  work  was  pub- 
lished at  Venice,  in  1612,  in  4to.;  and  was  after- 
wards reprinted,  in  an  enlarged  form,  at  Padua, 
in  1640.  The  author  died  at  Venice,  in  1654, 
about  the  age  of  eighty.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.  Mod.  Uuiv.  Hist.  vol.  XI.  ch.  39. — M. 

LEO  de  St.  John,  a French  carmelite 
monk  and  various  writer  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  a native  of  Rennes,  and  born  in 
the  year  1600.  Before  he  embraced  the  re- 
ligious profession  his  name  was  John  Mace. 
He  was  successively  nominated  to  all  the  ho- 
nourable and  confidential  posts  in  his  order, 
and  acquired  the  esteem  of  popes  Leo  XI. 
and  Alexander  VIII.  and  of  several  cardinals. 
He  was  also  eminent  for  his  pulpit  talents,  and 
preached  with  great  approbation  before  Lewis 
XIII.  and  Lewis  XIV.  He  was  the  friend  of 
cardinal  Richelieu,  and  received  the  last  breath 
of  that  minister.  His.  own  death  took  place  in 
1671,  when  he  was  in  the  seventy-first  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous 
works,  the  principal  of  which  is  “ Studium  Sa- 
pientiae  Universalis,”  in  three  volumes  folio. 
The  first  of  these  volumes  appeared  at  Paris, 
in  1657,  and  comprehends  the  profane  sci- 
ences j the  other  two  were  printed  r;t  Lyons, 
in  1664,  and  comprise  the  different  brandies 
of  sacred  literature  and  divinity.  They  are 
written  in  a pure  and  flowing  style.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  “ The  History  of  the  Car- 
melites of  the  Province  of  Tours,”  in  Latin, 
1640,  4to.  *,  the  lives  of  different  Romish 
saints  ; several  ascetical  treatises  ; “ A Jour- 
nal of  what  took  Place  during  the  last  Sickness, 


and  at  the  Death  of  Cardinal  Richelieu/' 
1642,  4to. ; and  a collection  of  “Sermons,” 
in  four  volumes  folio,  1671 — 167c.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LEONARD  of  Pisa,  an  Italian  mathema- 
tician who  flourished  at  the  commencement  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  is  entitled  to  have  his 
name  handed  down  with  honour  to  posterity, 
on  account  of  his  having  been  the  first  person 
who  brought  into  Europe  the  knowledge  of 
the  Arabic  cyphers  and  algebra.  This  fact  we 
learn  from  the  preface  to  a Latin  treatise  on 
arithmetic,  in  the  Magliabecchi  libr  ry  at  Flo- 
rence,entitled,  “Liber  Abaci,  composicusa  Leo- 
nardo Filio  Bonacci,  Pisano.'  in  Anna  1202.” 
The  author  there  says,  that  being  at  Bugia,  a 
town  in  Africa,  where  his  father  resided  as  fac- 
tor to  the  merchants  of  Pisa,  he  was  instructed  in 
the  Arabic  method  of  keeping  accounts  ; and 
that,  finding  it  more  commodious,  and  greatly 
preferable  to  the  European  method,  he  had 
drawn  up  this  treatise  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
troducing it  into  Italy.  From  this  country  the 
knowledge  of  the  Arabic  cyphers  and  algebra 
was  afterwards  communicated  to  the  other 
countries  of  Europe.  Hence  Leonard  of  Pisa 
may  almort  claim  the  honour  of  being  their  in- 
ventor, as  he  first  laid  down,  and  brought  to  a 
considerable  degree  of  perfection,  the  rules  of 
those  sciences.  He  was  also  the  author  of  “ A 
Treatise  on  Surveying,”  preserved  in  the  above- 
mentioned  library.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LEON1CENO,  Nicholas,  a learned  phy- 
sician and  philosopher,  was  born  in  1428  at 
Lonigo  in  the  Vicentine.  At  an  early  age  he 
acquired  an  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the 
best  Greek  and  Latin  poets  and  orators,  and 
of  the  ancient  philosophers.  He  studied 
physic  at  Padua,  where  he  took  his  doctor’s 
degree  •,  and  is  said  afterwards  to  have  visited 
England,  but  in  what  capacity  we  do  not 
learn.  Returning  thence,  he  abode  some  time 
at  Padua.  In  1464  he  removed  to  Ferrara, 
where,  for  a long  course  of  years,  he  occupied 
a chair,  first  of  mathematics,  then  of  moral 
philosophy.  He  probably  also  practised  as  a 
physician,  though  he  seems  rather  to  have 
been  a man  of  study  than  of  experience.  He 
was  truly  a philosopher  in  his  character  and 
principles,  despising  wealth  and  honours,  and 
living  in  habits  of  temperance  and  simplicity, 
which  carried  him  to  a very  advanced  age  in 
the  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  and  his  natu- 
ral cheerfulness.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by 
the  learned  of  his  time,  with  many  of  whom 
he  corresponded,  and  who  have  spoken  of  him 
with  encomium.  He  died  in  1524,  at  the  age 
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of  ninety-six.  Leoniceno  translated  into  Latin 
the  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  and  several 
pieces  of  Galen  ; and,  into  Italian,  the  history 
of  Dio  Cassius,  and  the  dialogues  of  Lucian. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  physicians  and 
philosophers  who  discarded  the  barbarism  of 
the  schools,  and  explained  scientific  topics 
with  elegance  and  clearness.  He  was  also  the 
first  who  for  many  centuries  had  ventured  to 
apply  critical  research  to  the  works  of  the  an- 
cients, and  to  mark  their  errors.  This  dispo- 
sition he  shewed  in  his  work  entitled  “ Plinii 
et  aliorum  plurum  Auctorum,  qui  de  simplici- 
busMedicaminibusscripserunt,  Errores  notati,” 
&c.  printed  in  1491.  This  work  involved 
him  in  controversy  with  Hermolaus  Barbarus, 
Politian,  and  others,  to  whose  animadversions 
he  wrote  answers.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
who'wrote  on  the  disease  which  had  then  just 
made  its  appearance  in  Europe,  and  which  he 
terms  “ Epidemia,  quam  Itali  Morbum  Galli- 
cum,  Galli  vero  Neapolitanum  vocant.”  His 
treatise  on  this  subject  was  printed  by  Aldus 
in  1497.  He  proposes  a method  of  cure  on 
^Galenic  principles,  merely  theoretical,  so  that 
he  is  thought  never  to  have  seen  any  practice 
in  it.  Leoniceno  had  a ready  talent  at  im- 
provisation, and  also  composed  poems  with 
elegance  and  facility.  ‘Tiraboscbi.  Halleri 
Bibl.  Bctati.  et  Med. — A. 

LEONIDAS  I.  king  of  Sparta,  a celebrated 
name  in  the  records  of  Grecian  heroism,  was 
the  son  of  the  king  Anaxandrides.  In  the 
year  491  B.  C.  he  succeeded  on  the  throne  his 
half-brother  Cleomenes,  whose  daughter  Gorgo 
he  married.  When  Xerxes,  king  of  Persia,  with 
a prodigiousarmyinvaded  Greece, the  Athenians 
and  Lacedemonians  alone  of  the  greater  states 
resolved  upon  opposing  him,  and  the  latter  gave 
the  chief  command  of  their  forces  to  Leonidas. 
At  the  head  of  4000  men  he  marched,  B.  C. 
480,  to  take  possession  of  the  straits  of 
Thermopylae.  Sensible  of  the  extreme  danger 
of  the  enterprise,  he  looked  upon  himself  as 
one  devoted  to  the  safety  of  his  country,  and 
took  leave  of  his  wife  with  the  injunction,  that 
after  his  death  she  should  marry  some  brave 
man,  and  become  the  mother  of  valiant  child- 
ren. He  posted  his  small  army  so  skilfully, 
that  the  Persians,  on  arriving  at  the  straits, 
found  that  it  would  be  a difficult  task  to  force 
them ; and  Xerxes  endeavoured  to  gain  over 
Leonidas  to  his  interest,  by  the  offer  of  making 
him  master  of  Greece.  When  this  proposal 
was  rejected  with  disdain,  the  haughty  despot 
sent  a herald  to  order  the  Grecians  to  deliver 
up  their  arms : “ Let  him  come  and  take 


them,”  was  the  reply  of  the  Spartan  king. 
Thrice,  very  large  bodies  of  the  Persians 
pushed  on  to  force  their  way  through  the  straits, 
and  thiice  were  repulsed  with  great  slaugh- 
ter. In  the  mean  time  a treacherous  Greek, 
named  Epialtes,  led  a chosen  body  of  10,000 
Persians  by  a secret  passage  over  the  hills, 
who,  having  put  to  flight  a band  of  Phocaeans 
posted  in  the  way,  descended  the  mountain, 
and  appeared  on  the  rear  of  Leonidas.  The 
hero,  seeing  all  lost,  found  that  nothing  re- 
mained but  to  afford  a memorable  example  of 
what  Greeks  could  do  when  called  upon  to  die 
for  their  country.  He  was  also  moved,  it  is 
said,  by  an  oracle  which  had  declared  that 
Sparta  could  ©nly  he  saved  by  the  death  of  one 
of  her  kings.  In  order  to  prevent  unnecessary 
loss  at  such  a momentous  period,  he  dismissed 
the  greater  part  of  his  troops,  and  only  retained 
300  Spartans,  700  Thespians,  and  400  The- 
bans ; the  latter  being  rather  kept  as  hostages, 
than  as  thoroughly  well-affected  to  the  cause 
of  Greece.  The  Thespians  could  by  no  means 
be  persuaded  to  desert  their  allies  the  Spartans, 
and  with  them  cheerfully  embraced  a certain 
destruction.  Xerxes,  receiving  advice  of  the 
passage  of  the  body  led  by  Epialtes,  marched 
his  whole  army  to  the  entrance  of  the  straits,  * 
where  Leonidas  advanced  to  meet  them.  The 
efforts  of  valour  heightened  by  despair  were 
terrible,  and  the  Spartan  king  fell  amidst  a 
heap  of  slaughtered  enemies.  His  friends  de- 
fended his  body,  till  the  appearance  of  the  foe 
in  the  rear  caused  the  survivors  to  collect  into- 
one  close  band  facing  every  way.  All  these, 
overpowered  by  numbers,  were  left  on  the 
field  of  battle,  having  amply  revenged  their 
fall.  The  Persian  despot,  enraged  at  his  loss, 
caused  the  headless  trunk  of  Leonidas  to  be 
nailed  to  a cross  ; but  the  memory  of  his  va- 
lour and  patriotism  could  not  be  obliterated, 
and  the  defence  of  Thermopylae  is  consecrated 
among  the  noblest  actions  of  antiquity.  The 
gratitude  of  Greece  raised  a splendid  monu- 
ment upon  the  spot  to  the  fallen,  and  a fu- 
neral oration  was  long  annually  pronounced, 
amid  the  celebration  -of  martial  games,  over 
their  tombs.  Herodoli.  Poljmn.  Dicdor.  SicuL 
"Justin. — A. 

LEONICO  TOMEO,  Nicholas,  one  of 
the  revivers  of  literature  in  Italy,  was  born  in 
Venice  of  an  Albanian  family,  in  1456.  He 
studied  Greek  at  Florence  under  Demetrius 
Chalcondylas,  and  made  such  a progress,  that 
he  became  able  to  explain  Aristotle  in  the 
original.  For  this  purpose  he  was  invited  to 
Padua  in  1497.  lie  was  an  ecclesiastic  by 
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profession,  nnd  obtained,  in  1502,  a collegiate 
in  the  diocese  of  Trivigi.  He  taught  Greek 
and  Latin  for  a time  at  Venice,  but  returned 
to  Padua,  where,  in  1520,  he  gave  instructions 
to  cardinal  Pole.  He  was  much  attached  to 
the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  passed  his  time 
like  a true  philosopher,  remote  from  worldly 
pursuits,  and  solely  intent  upon  his  studies. 
Bembo,  Sadclet,  Giovio,  and  others,  speak  of 
him  with  great  esteem;  and  Erasmus  men- 
tions him  with  honour  in  his  Ciceronianus,  as 
a man  equally  respectable  for  the  purity  of  his 
morals  and  the  profundity  of  his  erudition. 
He  died  in  1531,  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  St.  Francis  at  Padua,  cardinal  Bembo  com- 
posing his  epitaph.  Leonico  translated  . with 
fidelity  and  elegance  several  works  of  Aristotle, 
Proclus’s  commentary  on  theTimaeus  of  Plato, 
and  other  treatises  of  the  ancient  philosophers. 
He  also  wrote  ten  dialogues  on  subjects  philo- 
sophical and  moral,  and  a work,  “ De  Varia 
Historia.”  He  was  the  author  of  some  Italian 
poems.  Firaboschi.  Moreri. — A. 

LEONTIUM,  an  Athenian  courtezan,  at 
one  time  noted  for  her  lewdness,  and  after- 
wards distinguished  by  her  application  to  the 
study  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy.  It  is  pre- 
tended that  she  did  not  desist  from  her  in- 
trigues after  she  commenced  an  attendant  on 
Epicurus,  but  prostituted  herself  to  the  disci- 
ples of  his  school,  and  even  to  the  philosopher 
himself.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that 
she  has  been  calumniated  by  these  reports.  She 
became  the  wife,  or  the  concubine  of  Metro- 
dorus,  one  of  the  chief  disciples  of  Epicurus, 
and  had  a son  by  him,  whom  Epicurus  recom- 
mended to  his  executors  in  his  last  will.  And 
that  he  entertained  a great  regard  for  Leontium, 
which  is  perfectly  reconcileable  with  that  strict 
attention  to  morality  which  we  have  attributed 
to  him  in-his  life,  is  evident  from  the  fragments 
of  his  letters,  preserved  by  Diogenes  Laertius. 
Leontium  applied  with  great  diligence  to  the 
study  of  philosophy,  and  becoming  an  author, 
she  was  so  bold  as  to  write  in  defence  of  the 
Epicurean  doctrines,  against  Theophrastus,  one 
of  the  principal  pillars  of  the  Peripatetic  sect, 
and  an  ornament  to  his  age.  This  book  is 
acknowledged  by  Cicero  to  have  been  written 
in  a polite  and  elegant  style.  Athenaeus  says, 
that  she  had  a daughter,  named  Danae,  who 
was  a prostitute,  like  her  mother,  and  who 
uttered  insolent  murmurs  against  Providence, 
when  on  the  point  of  being  put  to  death  for 
contributing  to  the  escape  of  her  gallant  from 
that  fate.  His  fondness,  however,  for  col- 
lecting scandalous  stories  to  the  discredit  of 


philosophers,  renders  it  proper  to  receive  what 
he  had  advanced  with  great  caution;  especially 
when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  as  well  as  in 
the  scandalous  tales  concerning  the  improper 
intimacy  between  Epicurus  and  Leontium,  we 
are  referred  to  his  testimony  alone,  Fabricii 
Bibl.  Gresc.  vol.  II.  lib.  Hi.  cap.  3 2.  Ba\le. 
Moreri.— M. 

LEONTIUS  PILATUS.  See  Pilatus. 

LEONTIUS,  surnamed  the  Scholastic , an 
ecclesiastical  historian  and  controversial  writer 
in  the  sixth  century,  was  a native  of  Constan- 
tinople, who  was  educated  an  advocate,  and 
afterwards  became* a monk  in  the  laura  of  St. 
Sabas  in  Palestine.  He  lived  till  about  the  end 
of  the  century  ; for  he  reckons  Eulogius  among 
the  bishops  of  Alexandria,  who  lfeld  that  see 
from  the  year  581  to  the  year  604.  Though 
frequently  confounded  with  Leontius  Byzace- 
nus,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  life  of  St.  Sabas, 
and  St.  Quiriacus,  it  is  demonstrable  that  they 
must  have  been  two  different  persons,  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  latter’s  having  been  an  Ori- 
genian,and  defending  the  doctrinesof  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia,  while  the  subject  of  the  preserft 
article,  on  the  contrary,  declared  openly  against 
Origen  and  T-heodore.  Vossius  is  of  opinion, 
that  he  is  the  same  person  with  Leontius,  a 
bishop  of  Cyprus,  author  of  “ An  Apology 
for  the  Christians  against  the  Jews,”  and  other 
pieces  mentioned  by  Cave  •,  which  is  not  en- 
tirely destitute  of  probability.  The  principal 
work  of  Leontius  is  “ A Treatise  on  the  Sects 
of  Heretics,”  divided  into  ten  actions,  or  dis- 
courses. It  was  published  in  Greek  and  Latin 
at  Basil,  in  1578,  8vo. ; and  is  inserted  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  “ Auctuar.  Bibl.  Patr.” 
He  was  also  the  author  of  various  treatises 
against  the  Eutychians,  Nestorians,  Appollina- 
rists,  &c.  which  may  be  seen  in  the  ninth 
volume  of  the  “ Bibl.  Patr.  and  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  “ Antiquse  Lectiones  ” of  Ca- 
nisius ; a discourse  on  the  festival  celebrated 
between  Easter  and  Whitsunday,  printed  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  witff  notes,  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  Combefi’s  “ Auctuar.  Nov.;”  and 
there  are  preserved  some  “Orations,”  “ Homi- 
lies,” Sec.  which  are  ascribed  to  him,  in  the 
Bodleian  and  Vienna  libraries.  Fabricii 
Bibl.  Gresc.  vol.  V II.  lib.  v.  cap.  1 1 . Cave's 
Hist.  Lit.  vol.  I.  sub  sesc.  Eutych . Dupiti. 

Moreri. — M. 

LEOPOLD  I.  emperor  of  Germany,  son  of 
Ferdinand  III.  by  Mary-Anne,  daughter  of 
Philip  III.  of  Spain,  was  born  in  1640.  He 
was  elected  king  of  Bohemia  in  1654,  and  of 
Hungary  in  1655,  and  succeeded  to  the  ira- 
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pcrial  crown  in  July  1658.  His  long  reign 
was  fruitful  of  important  events,  and  upon  the 
whole  prosperous  to  the  empire,  though  his 
own  personal  merit  consisted  in  little  more  than 
cautious  prudence.  A war  with  the  Turks, 
which  broke  out  in  1661,  was  brought  to  a 
conclusion  in  1664.  in  consequence  of  the 
victory  obtained  by  Montecuculi  over  the  grand 
vizier,  at  St.  Got  hard,  in  Hungary.  It  was 
succeeded  by  a revolt  of  the  Hungarians,  ex- 
cited by  those  infringements  of  their  privileges, 
which  have  been  continually  renewed  under 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Austria.  The 
execution  of  S^rini,  Nadasti,  Frangipani,  and 
other  leaders,  in  1671,  for  a time  quelled  the 
disorders,  without  removing  the  causes  of  dis- 
* content.  When  Lewis  XIV.,  in  1672,  made 
his  unprovoked  attack  upon  the  Dutch.  Leopold 
joined  with  other  powers  in  a league  for  their 
defence.  While  his  arms  v/ere  employed 
against  the  French,  the  Hungarian  malcon- 
tents, provoked  anew  by  his  suppression  of  the 
office  of  palatine  and  his  appointment  of  a 
viceroy,  resolved  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
shaking  off  the  Austrian  yoke,  and  asserting 
their  original  independence.  Headed  by  count 
Tekeli,  and  supported  by  the  F urks,  they  again 
rose  in  arms,  and  obtained  various  successes 
against  the  imperialists.  The  peace  of  Nime- 
guen,  in  1679,  gave  but  a short  repose  to  Eu- 
rope, and  a new  war  between  the  empire  and 
France  broke  out  in  1682.  But  about  that 
time,  the  breach  of  a truce  by  the  Hungarian 
malcontents,  and  the  irruption  of  a vast 
Turkish  army,  reduced  Leopold  to  the  greatest 
danger.  His  general,  the  duke  of  Lorraine, 
was  obliged  to  retire  under  the  walls  of  Vienna, 
and  the  grand  vizier  laid  siege  to  that  capital, 
while  the  emperor  with  his  court  withdrew  to 
Lintz.  The  relief  of  Vienna,  in  1683,  by 
John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland,  has  been  related 
in  the  account  of  that  warlike  prince  •,  and  the 
haughty  coldness  of  Leopold  in  acknowledging 
his  great  services  has  been  noted.  A series  of 
successes  afterwards  attended  the  imperial  arms 
in  Hungary,  and  all  that  had  been  lost  was 
gradually  recovered.  A criminal  chamber 
instituted  at  Eperies  for  the  trial  of  rebels,  shed 
without  mercy  the  noblest  blood  of  the  coun- 
try ; and  the  Hungarians  were  so  far  humi- 
liated, that  an  assembly  of  the  states,  in  1687, 
declared  the  kingdom  hereditary  in  the  house 
of  Austria,  and  elected  for  their  king  the  arch- 
duke Joseph,  then  only  nine  years  of  age. 

Meantime,  the  confederacy  of  Augsburg,  in 
1680,  between  the  emperor,  most  of  the  Ger- 
man princes,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the 
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states-general,  began  to  operate  in  checking 
the  ambition  of  Lewis  XIV. ; and  the  ac- 
cession of  William,  prince  of  Orange,  to  the 
throne  of  England  in  1688,  gave  it  additional 
vigour.  Leopold  procured  the  election  of  his 
son  Joseph  to  the  succession  of  the  empire  as 
king  of  the  Romans,  in  1690.  The  war  with 
France  was  carried  on  with  various  success,  till 
the  general  peace  concluded  at  Ryswick,  in 
1697.  A long  truce  between  the  German  and 
Turkish  empires  was  agreed  upon  in  1699, 
on  terms  favourable  to  Leopold,  whose  arms 
had  obtained  great  glory  under  prince  Eugene. 
The  war  on  account  of  the  Spanish  succes- 
sion, which  broke  out  in  1701,  renewed  the 
alliances  against  the  French  king,  and  again 
plunged  Europe  in  blood.  Leopold  gained 
over  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh  to  the  party 
of  the  allies,  by  consenting  to  recognise  him  as 
king  of  Prussia  ; a piece  of  temporary  policy, 
of  which  the  house  of  Austria  has  had  ample 
cause  to  repent.  The  events  of  the  war  were 
at  first  unfavourable  to  the  emperor,  who  found 
himself  closely  pressed  by  the  malcontents  of 
Hungary  under  Ragotski  on  one  side,  and  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  assisted  by  the  French  on 
the  other.  The  decisive  battle  of  Blenheim  or 
Hochstet,  in  1704,  changed  the  face  of  affairs; 
.but  Leopold  did  not  long  enjoy  the  brighter 
prospect  which  opened  to  him.  He  died  in 
May  1 705,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  after  a reign 
of  forty-six  years,  leaving  the  power  of  his 
house  and  the  imperial  authority  much  aug- 
mented in  his  hands.  His  original  education, 
which  was  that  of  an  ecclesiastic,  had  coincided 
with  his  natural  disposition  in  producing  a cold 
formality  of  character ; and  the  narrowness  of 
his  ideas  threw  him  into  the  power  of  fa- 
vourites, whom  his  jealousy  of  authority  led 
him  frequently  to  change.  The  great  objects 
of  his  policy  were,  however,  pursued  with  a 
steadiness  which  ensured  their  final  suc- 
cess. He  was  thrice  married,  and  left  two 
sons  and  four  daughters.  Mod.  Univers.  Hist . 
—A. 

LEOPOLD  II.  emperor  of  Germany,  born 
in  1747,  was  the  son  of  the  emperor  Francis 
I.  and  the  empress-queen  Maria  Theresa. 
He  was  created  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  about 
the  year  1765  -,  and  during  a reign  of  twenty- 
five  years  over  that  state,  displayed  a constant 
attention  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  his 
subjects.  Possessing  the  same  spirit  of  reform 
which  distinguished  his  brother  Joseph,  but- 
guided  by  greater  steadiness  and  moderation, 
he  carried  into  effect  a number  of  improve- 
ments relative  to  all  the  branches  of  adrei- 
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nistration,  which  rendered  that  portion  of  Italy 
peculiarly  flourishing.  He  diminished  the 
taxes,  and  yet  augmented  the  revenue  ; intro- 
duced an  exact  police;  encouraged  arts,  manu- 
factures, and  cultivation  ; freed  industry  from 
the  fetters. of  numerous  festivals,  ameliorated 
the  condition  of  the  hospitals  and  prisons,  and 
promulgated  an  entire  new  code  of  laws,  cha- 
racterised by  their  simplicity  and  humanity. 
He  limited  capital  punishment  to  such  a de- 
gree, that  during  ten  years  not  a single  execu- 
tion took  place  in  his  dominions.  He  abolish- 
ed seigniorial  and  feudal  rights,  and  protected 
the  lower  ranks  from  the  oppression  of  the 
higher  •,  his  palace  being  always  accessible  to 
the  meanest  suppliant.  Though  the'  father  of 
his  people,  he  was  also  their  master,  and  would 
sutler  no  opposition  to  his  will.  As  many  of 
his  innovations  could  not  fail  of  being  un- 
welcome to  individuals,  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  maintain  a great  number  of  spies,  in 
order  to  detect  any  rising  disaffection ; and 
when  objections  were  made  to  this  measure  of 
his  government,  he  replied,  “ I have  no  troops.” 
One  of  his  ordinances  violated  the  common 
feelings  of  mankind  so  sensibly,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  give  way  to  the  spirit  of  resistance 
which  it  excited.  This  was  his  edict  concern- 
ing funerals,  by  which  the  remains  of  persons 
of  all  ranks  were  ordered  to  be  conveyed  to  a 
public  burying-ground  out  of  the  city,  without 
ceremony  or  attendance,  and  deposited  un- 
covered in  the  common  soil.  Though  an  at- 
tention to  health  and  economy  were  the  laud- 
able motives  to  this  act  of  police,  yet  despot- 
ism alone  could  have  conceived  the  project  of 
enforcing  submission  against  the  struggles  .of 
nature.  But  Leopold,  though  sincerely  de- 
sirous of  doing  good,  was  cold  and  saturnine. 
Even  his  amours,  in  which  he  indulged  without 
restraint,  did  not  warm  him  to  cheerfulness  and 
sensibility. 

In  1790,  the  imperial  crown,  and  the  suc- 
cession to  the  Austrian  dominions,  devolved  to 
him  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Joseph.  The 
issue  of  that  unfortunate  prince’s  multifarious 
schemes  had  been  an  absolute  revolt  of  the 
Low-countries,  the  disaffection  of  Hungary, 
and  the  jealousy  of  all  the  surrounding  stares. 
Leopold,  by  employing  the  arts  of  conciliation, 
in  conjunction  with  a prudent  firmness,  was 
able  in  a short  period  to  recover  the  Low- 
countries,  to  quell  the  opposition  of  the  Hun- 
garian malcontents,  to  strengthen  his  house  by 
splendid  alliances,  and  to  establish  a peace  with 
the  Ottoman  Porte.  He  restored  a good  un- 
derstanding between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 


Berlin,  and  concurred  with  England  in  check- 
ing the  ambitious  projects  of  Russia.  While 
he  was  occupied  in  these  cares,  the  French  re- 
volution was  acquiring  that  aspect  which  ren- 
dered its  principles  formidable  to  all  the  esta- 
blishedgovernments  of  Europe, and  by  the  inter- 
nal distractions  which  it  occasioned,  was  pre- 
senting a favourable  occasion  to  thesurrounding 
powers  to  aggrandise  themselves  at  the  ex- 
pence of  France.  Whatever  were  the  leading 
motives  or  objects  of  Leopold,  it  is  certain  that 
at  the  congress  of  Pilnitz  he  formed  a coalition 
with  Prussia  for  the  purpose  of  interfering 
by  force  of  arms  in  the  affairs  of  France  ; and 
the  subsequent  invasion  of  that  country  by  the 
united  forces  of  the  two  powers,  must  be  re- 
garded as  a consequence  of  this  alliance. 
Leopold  himself,  however,  did  not  live  to  wit- 
ness the  commencement  of  hostilities.  He 
died  of  a sudden  disorder  of  the  bowels,  in 
which  poison  was  suspected,  but  without  any 
probability,  in  March,  1792,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
four.  He  left  a numerous  progeny  by  his 
consort  Maria-Louisa,  infanta  of  Spain,  of 
whom  his  eldest  son  Francis  II.  was  his  suc- 
cessor on  the  imperial  throne.  Nouv.  Diet . 
Hist.  Atm.  Register. — A. 

LEOTAUD,  Vincent,  a French  Jesuit 
and  able  mathematician  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, was  born  at  Laval-Louyse,  in  the  diocese 
of  Embrun,  and  died  in  the  year  1672.  In  the 
year  1654,  he  published,  in  quarto,  “Examen 
Circuli  Quadrature, ” in  which  much  learning 
is  employed  in  endeavouring  to  prove  the  im- 
possibility of  solving  a problem,  which  has  en- 
gaged the  ingenuity  of  mathematicians  in  all 
ages  without  success.  In  1660,  he  published, 
in  Latin,  “ Arithmetical  Institutions,”  in  four 
books  ; in  1663,  a treatise  “ On  Cyclometry,” 
in  three  books;  in  1668,  a work  “On  Magne- 
tology;”  and  he  was  also  author  of  a treatise 
“ On  the  Primum  Mobile.”  Moreri.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LEOWITZ,  or  LEOVITIUS,  Cyprian,  a 
celebrated  astronomet  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, was  a native  of  Bohemia,  and  obtained 
the  appointment  of  mathematician  to  Otho 
Henry,  elector  palatine.  He  acquired  high 
reputation  by  his  astronomical  productions, 
the  principal  of  which  were,  “ Ephemerides  ab 
AiTno  1556,  ad  An.  1606,”  folio;  “ Expedita 
Ratio  constituendi  Theniatis  cadestis ;”  “ Loca 
Stellarum  fixarum  ab  Anno  Dom.  1549,  usque 
in  Annum  2029,  diligenter  Annotata,”  folio; 
and  “ De  Eclipsibus  Liber,”  folio.  His  fame 
led  Tycho  Brahe  to  pay  him  a visit  in  the  year 
1569,  when  they  had  several  interesting  con- 
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versatlons  on  astronomical  subjects.  But  with 
all  his  science,  Leowitz  was  so  weak  as  to 
become  a dupe  to  the  study  of  judicial  astro- 
logy, and  expose  himself  to  deserved  ridicule, 
by  spending  much  of  his  time  in  calculating 
nativities,  and  in  predicting  future  events.  He 
ventured  to  foretel  that  the  emperor  Maximi- 
lian would  certainly  become  monarch  of  all  Eu- 
rope,and  punish  the  tyrannyof  the  otherprinces, 
which  did  not  come  to  pass  ; and  for  which 
he  was  severely  censured  by  Bodin,  who  point- 
edly observes  that  he  could  not  foretel  what 
did  come  to  pass  a year  after  this  prophecy, 
when  sultan  Solyman  besieged  and  took  Sigeth, 
the  strongest  place  in  his  empire,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  emperor  and  the  imperial  army, 
without  molestation.  He  also  precisely  fixed 
the  end  of  the  world  at  the  year  1584;  but 
died  at  Lnwingen  in  Swabia,  in  1574,  without 
suffering  the  bitter  mortification  which  he  must 
have  felt,  had  he  lived  to  witness  the  falsehood 
of  his  prediction.  It  Was  not  forgotten,  how- 
ever, at  the  approach  of  that  period,  but  was 
circulated  in  the  almanacks  of  astrological 
mathematicians  throughout  Christendom,  and 
many  curates  and  preachers  announced  it  to 
their  congregations.  The  consequence  was, 
that  a dreadful  alarm  prevailed  in  many  places, 
and  multitudes  were  seized  with  such  terror, 
that  they  received  the  sacrament,  having  first 
fasted  and  confessed  their  sins.  Lewis  Gyon 
insinuates,  that  this  terror  was  artfully  kept  up 
by  the  priests,  by  whose  influence  the  poor 
ignorant  people  were  led  to  observe  solemn 
fasts,  month  after  month, ’and  to  give  a con- 
siderable part  of  their  property  to  the  church, 
in  order  to  procrastinate  the  time  of  the  last 
and  great  judgment.  Bayle.  Moreri.  ’Teissier's 
Eloges  des  Homines  Scivaiis,  &c. — M. 

LEPIDUS,  M.  JEmilius,  one  of  the 
Roman  triumvirs,  was  descended  from  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  families  of  Rome, 
and  rose  to  the  greatest  employments  of  the 
state.  He  was  first  elected  to  the  consulate 
B.  C.  46,  along  with  Julius  Ctesar,  who  ap- 
pointed him  his  master  of  the  horse  when  he 
was  created  dictator  the  third  time.  On  the 
death  of  Caesar,  Lepidus,  as  one  known  to  be 
dhtirely  attached  to  his  interest,  thought  his 
life  in  danger,  and  for  a time  concealed  him- 
self. He  afterwards  joined  Antony  in  effect- 
ing the  expulsion  of  the  conspirators ; and  ob- 
tained the  dignity  of  chief  pontiff,  through  the 
influence  of  that  artful  party  leader,  who  fur- 
ther attempted  to  secure  his  favour  by  a pro- 
posed marriage  between  their  children.  At  the 
time  that  Antony  was  treated  as  a public 


enemy,  Lepidus  commanded  an  army  of  seven 
legions  in  Transalpine  Gaul.  Antony,  being 
driven  out  of  Italy  by  Decimus  Brutus,  arrived 
in  a distressed  condition  in  the  province  of  Le- 
pidus, and  conjured  him,  by  their  former' 
friendship,  to  join  forces  with  him.  This  pro- 
posal was  declined  by  Lepidus,  who  was  jealous 
of  Antony’s  superior  talents  and  influence  with 
the  soldiers ; but  he  intimated  that  he  would 
avoid  coming  to  any  hostilities  with  him. 
Such  a neutrality  did  not  suit  Antbny’s  views ; 
and  he  boldly  came  into  the  camp  of  Lepidus, 
where  the  soldiers  who  had  served  with  him 
under  Caesar  received  him  with  acclamations, 
and  accompanied  him  in  a body  to  the  general’s 
tent.  Lepidus,  awakened  out  of  his  sleep, 
was  struck  with  consternation,  and  threw  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  his  competitor,  offering  him 
the  full  command  of  the  army.  Antony 
thought  it  good  policy  to  treat  him  with  great 
apparent  respect,  and  leave  him  in  the  nominal 
command,  while  he  himself  exercised  all  the 
real  authority.  The  senate,  convinced  of  the 
ill  intention  of  Lepidus  towards  them,  declared 
him  a public  enemy,  and  committed  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  war  against  him  and  Antony 
to  Decimus  Brutus  and  Octavianus.  In  the 
lives  of  the  two  other  triumvirs  (see  Antony 
and  Augustus),  it  has  been  shown  how  the 
union  was  formed  which  divided  the  Roman 
world  between  three  masters.  Lepidus  seems 
to  have  been  allowed  a place  in  this  partition, 
chiefly  by  way  of  a connecting  medium  be- 
tween the  other  two,  or  rather  a security  to 
each  from  the  ambition  of  the  other.  He 
possessed  considerable  family  interest,  and  was 
not  destitute  of  military  abilities,  but  neither  by 
capacity  nor  temper  was  fitted  to  take  a lead- 
ing part  in  political  concerns.  Jn  the  forma- 
tion of  the  triumvirate  it  was  agreed,  that  while 
Antony  and  Octavianus  should  carry  on  the 
war  against  Brutus  and  Cassius,  Lepidus  should 
remain  at  Rome  with  four  legions,  and  main- 
tain their  authority  in  the  capital.  At  the 
bloody  proscription  which  has  consigned  their 
names  to  infamy,  Lepidus  either  gave  up,  or,  as 
some  assert,  insisted  upon  sacrificing,  his  own 
brother,  who  had  been  the  first  to  vote  him  a 
public  enemy.  While  the  butchery  was  still 
raging,  Lepidus  had  the  unfeeling  vanity  to 
insult  the  public  distress  by  a triumph  on  ac- 
count of  some  inconsiderable  victories  for- 
merly obtained  by  him  over  the  revolted  Spa- 
niards. He  was  consul  a second  time,  B.  C. 
42,  with  Munatius  Plancus.  The  part  of  the 
empire  which  was  allotted  to  Lepidus,  after 
the  triumvirate  was  fully  established,  was 
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Africa.  In  the  war  with  Sextus  Pompey,  Le- 
pidus  brought  a large  force  to  Sicily,  with 
which  he  joined  Octavianus  ; and  he  shared  in 
the  victory  obtained  against  that  formidable  ad- 
versary. The  confidence  he  felt  at  being  at 
the  head  of  a large  army,  induced  him  to  treat 
his  colleague  with  haughtiness  and  neglect ; 
but  he  had  soon  the  mortification  to  see  himself 
deserted  by  all  his  troops,  who  marched  out  of 
his  camp,  and  joined  Octavianus.  With  his 
radical  meanness  of  character,  he  made  his 
humble  submissions  to  his  rival,  and  begged 
that  his  life  might  be  spared.  Contempt 
caused  his  request  to  be  granted,  and  his  pri- 
vate estate,  with  his  pontifical  dignity,  were 
also  left  to  him.  He  was,  however,  kept  in  a 
kind  of  exile  at  Circeii,  a small  town  in  La- 
tium,  where  he  ended  his  days  in  obscurity. 
Plutarch.  Suetonius.  Univers.  Hist. — A. 

LERI,  John  de,  a French  protestant  mini- 
ster in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  at  la 
Margelle,  a village  in  Burgundy,  and  prosecuted 
his  academical  studies  at  Geneva.  In  the  year 
1556,  when  Charles  Durand  de  Villegagnon, 
vice-admiral  of  Bretagne,  applied  to  the  church 
of  Geneva  for  some  pastors,  to  join  an  intended 
colony  of  the  reformed  religion  in  Brasil,  under 
the  protection  of  admiral  de  Coligny,  he  was 
selected  to  accompany  two  ministers  on  that 
mission.  They  arrived  at  the  island  de  Coligny, 
under  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  in  March  1557; 
but,  finding  that  the  establishment  of  the  colony 
met  with  insurmountable  obstacles,  Leri  re- 
turned to  France  in  the  following  year,  after 
suffering  astonishing  hardships  during  his  voy- 
age. Afterwards  he  was  admitted  to  the  office 
of  the  ministry,  and  exercised  it  at  la  Charite, 
according  to  De  Thou,  at  the  time  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew,  when  he  was  obliged 
to  fly  for  his  life,  and  took  refuge  in  Sancerre. 
He  was  in  that  town  during  the  memorable  siege 
of  it,  and  when  it  was  taken  in  1573;  and,  hav- 
ing been  favoured  with  a pass  from  the  marshal 
de  la  Chatre,  before  the  capitulation  was  signed, 
permitting  him  to  retire  wherever  he  pleased,  he 
went  to  Bern  in  Switzerland,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived in  the  kindest  manner  by  M.  de  Co- 
ligny, son  of  the  admiral.  In  the  year  1574, 
he  published  his  very  interesting  “ Historia  de 
Sancerri  Obsidione,”  8vo.  giving  an  account  of 
the  transactions  of  that  siege,  and  of  the  cruel 
famine  to  which  the  Protestants  submitted  in 
defence  of  their  religion,  and  all  that  was  dear 
to  them ; which  was  widely  dispersed,  and 
underwent  repeated  impressions.  In  1577,  he 
published  “ an  Account  of  his  Voyage  to  Bra- 
sil, ” in  8vo.,  containing,  besides  other  curious 


matter,  observations  on  the  state  of  religion  in 
that  country;  which  has  been  frequently  re- 
printed. It  is  commended  by  De  Thou ; and 
Lescarbot  has  inserted  an  abstract  of  it  in  his 
“ History  of  New  France.”  Leri  died  at  Bern 
in  16 1 1,  greatly  esteemed  and  regretted  by  all 
who  knew  him. . Bayle.  Moreri.  Ncuv . Diet. 
Hist.— M. 

LESBONAX,a  Greek  philosopher, who  flou- 
rished in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  sera, 
was  a native  of  Mytilene.  He  had  been  a disci- 
ple of  Timocrates;  but  corrected  what  was  most 
austere  and  forbidding  in  the  principles  and  man- 
ners of  his  master.  He  taught  philosophy  in 
his  native  city,  with  great  applause,  and  to  a 
crowded  school.  So  sensible  wrere  the  magis- 
trates of  Mytilene  of  his  merits  and  of  the 
utility  of  his  labours,  that  they  caused  a medal 
to  be  struck  in  his  honour.  This  piece  escaped 
the  researches  of  antiquaries  till  towards  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  one 
was  discovered  in  tire  south  of  France,  of 
which  an  engraving  was  published  in  1744,  by 
M.  Cary  of  the  Academy  of  Marseilles,  accom- 
panied with  a learned  dissertation  on  Lesbonax. 
He  is  of  opinion,  that  the  rhetorician  of  the  same 
name,  who  is  spoken  of  by  ancient  writers,  was 
no  other  than  our  philosopher.  That  hypothe- 
sis will  not  perhaps  appear  improbable,  to  those 
who  examine  what  is  advanced  under  the  article 
Lesbonax,  in  the  first  of  our  subjoined  authori- 
ties. Suidas  informs  us  that  he  was  the  author 
of  many  books  of  philosophy;  and  Photius  says, 
that  he  had  read  sixteen  orations  written  by 
Lesbonax.  Two  of  these,  or  at  least  two  ora- 
tions ascribed  to  Lesbonax,  have  reached 
modern  times,  and  were  first  published  by  Al- 
dus, in  his  edition  of  the  Ancient  Orators 
printed  in  1513.  Henry  Stephens  afterwards 
published  them  in  1575,  with  the  orations  of 
CEschines,  Lysias,  and  others,  in  folio.  In 
1619,  Janus  Gruter  published  an  edition  of 
them  in  Greek  and  Latin,  at  Hanover,  in8vo. ; 
together  with  the  orations  of  Dinarchus,  Ly- 
curgus,  Herodes,  and  Demades.  Lesbonax  is 
also  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  a treatise 
“ de  FigurisGrammaticis,”  published  with  Am- 
monius  at  Leyden,  in  1739,  4to.  Our  philo- 
sopher had  a son,  named  Potamon,  who  was 
an  eminent  rhetorician  at  Rome,  under  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  1 iberius.  Fabricii  Bib/. 
Gr.ec.  vol.  IP.  lib.  iv.  cap.  30.  Suidas.  Moreri. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — hi. 

LESCAILLE,  James,  a Dutch  printer  and 
poet,  born  in  1610,  was  descended  from  a 
family  of  distinction  at  Geneva,  which  took 
refuge  in  Holland  on  account  of  some  perse- 
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eution.  In  his  profession  of  a printer  and 
bookseller,  he  gained  reputation  by  the  beauty 
and  accuracy  of  various  editions  of  books 
which  he  published.  As  a poet  in  the  Dutch 
language,  he  was  reckoned  to  have  given  an 
example  of  the  politeness  and  elevation  of 
which  it  is  susceptible.  The  emperor  Leopold, 
in  1663,  honoured  him  with  the  poetical  lau- 
rel^ He  died  in  1677.  Mover  is — A. 

LESCAILLE,  Catharine,  daughter  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  16.49,  distinguished  her- 
self so  much  by  her  poetical  talents,  that  she 
was  called  the  Dutch  Sappho.  She  surpassed 
her  father  in  the  beauty  of  her  verse,  and  ob- 
tained the  applauses  of  Vondel  and  other  cele- 
brated poets  of  her  country.  Her  brother-in- 
law,  the  bookseller  Ranck,  published  in  1728 
a volume  of  her  works,  which  contains  seven 
tragedies,  besides  other  pieces.  She  died  in 
1 7 1 1 . Moreri. — A. 

LESCARBOT,  Mark,  a native  of  Vervins, 
and  an  advocate  in  parliament,  resided  for  some 
time  in  New  France,  or  Canada,  and  published 
an  account  of  that  country,  containing  “ The 
Voyages,  Discoveries,  and  Settlements  of  the 
French  in  the  West  Indies  and  New  France, 
under  the  Authority  of  our  Most  Christian 
Kings,”  &c.  of  which  the  second  edition,  8vo., 
is  dated  Paris,  1612.  He  afterwards  attended 
Peter  de  Castille,  the  embassador  of  Lewis 
XIII.,  to  Switzerland,  and  published  a de- 
scription of  the  thirteen  cantons  in  French  he- 
roic verse,  Par.  1618.  Bayle.  APoreri. — A. 

LESCHASSIER,  James,  a learned  French 
lawyer,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1550.  He  early 
distinguished  himself  at  the  bar  •,  but  finding 
his  health  injured  by  his  application,  he  accom- 
panied M.  Pibrac  in  his  embassy  to  Poland. 
Upon  his  return  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
substitutes  to  the  procureur-general.  During 
the  disturbances  of  the  league  he  adhered  to 
the  royal  party,  and  obtained  the  esteem  of 
Henry  IV.,  whom  he  followed  till  his  restora- 
tion to  lawful  sovereignty.  He  was  consulted 
in  1605  by  the  republic  of  Venice  concerning 
their  dispute  with  pope  Paul  V.,  and  received  a 
valuable  gold  chain  in  return  for  his  reply, 
which  was  printed  in  Latin  the  next  year.  He 
entertained  ai  literary  correspondence  with 
many  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  his  time; 
and  wrote  several  treatises  upon  legal  subjects, 
which,  though  concise,  were  greatly  valued  for 
their  learning  and  solidity.  Among  these,  his 
“ Treatise  on  the  ancient  and  canonical  Liberty 
of  the  Gallican  Church”  is  considered  as 
throwing  much  light  upon  French  history. 
This  estimable  person  died  in  1620.  All  his 
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writings  were  published  collectively  in  one  vo- 
lume 4to.  Paris,  1649,  and  1652.  Moreri. — A. 

LESDIGUIERES,  Francis  de  Bonne, 
duke  of,  a distinguished  warrior,  was  born  of 
an  ancient  family  at  St.  Bonnet  de  Champsant 
in  the  upper  Dauphine,  in  1543.  He  bore 
arms  at  an  early  age,  and  acquired  so  much 
reputation  for  skill  and  valour,  that  he  was 
chosen  by  the  Calvinists  of  Dauphine,  to  whose 
party  he  belonged,  for  their  chief  after  the 
death  of  Montbrun.  lie  took  a number  of 
places  in  that  province,  and  at  length  the 
capital,  Grenoble,  in  1590.  When  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  taking  advantage  of  the  disturbances 
in  France,  projected  an  invasion  of  Provence 
and  Dauphine,  Lesdiguieres,  who  acted  as  an 
independent  commander,  covered  the  latter  pro- 
vince with  his  arms.  He  afterwards  sent  to 
court  to  demand  the  government  of  Grenoble; 
and  when  the  king,  Henry  IV.,  by  the  advice 
of  his  council,  refused  it,  as  being  reserved  for 
a Catholic,  the  envoy  of  Lesdiguieres  said  to  the 
counsellors, “ Gentlemen,  I forgot  to  mention  one 
thing,  which  is,  that  if  you  do  not  think  it  proper 
.that  my  master  should  have  this  government, 
you  should  think  of  the  means  of  taking  it  from 
him.”  This  boldness  was  not  displeasing  to 
the  king,  who  wished  to  check  the  ambition  of 
the  great  catholic  lords.  Lesdiguieres  was 
made  lieutenant-general  of  the  king’s  armies 
in  Piedmont,  Savoy,  and  Dauphine ; and  by 
his  vigilance  and  activity  disappointed  all  the 
attempts  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  was  used 
to  call  him  the  fox  of  Dauphine.  That  prince 
having  once  constructed  a considerable  fort  on 
the  French  territory,  Lesdiguieres  was  blamed 
both  in  the  army  and  at  court  for  having  suf- 
fered it.  He  coolly  replied  to  the  king’s  remon- 
strances, “ Your  majesty  has  occasion  for  a 
good  fortress  to  bridle  that  of  Montmelian. 
Since  the  duke  of  Savoy  is  willing  to  construct 
one  at  his  own  expence,  he  should  be  permitted 
to  do  it.  As  soon  as  it  shall  be  provided  with 
cannon  and  ammunition,  I engage  to  take  it 
from  him  and  he  was  as  good  as  his  word. 
His  services  were  rewarded  in  1608  with  the 
staff  of  marshal  of  France,  and  his  estate  of 
Lesdiguieres.  was  erected  into  a dukedom  and 
peerage.  In  the  next  reign  he  saved  his  old 
antagonist  the  duke  of  Savoy,  when  attacked  by 
the  Spaniards.  When,  in  1620,  the  civil  war 
of  religion  was  renewed,  he  received  great 
offers  from  the  Calvinists  to  accept  the  post  of 
their  commander- in-chief ; but.  he  preserved 
his  fidelity  to  the  king,  and  accompanied  him 
to  the  field.  At  the  siege  of  Montauban  he 
exposed  himself  to  the  greatest  dangers,  and 
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its  failure  was  attributed  to  disregard  of  bis 
counsels.  After  the  death  of  the  constable 
Luynes,  nothing  but  his  religion  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  succession  to  that  high  office,  and 
this  impediment  was  removed  by  his  public  ab- 
juration of  Calvinism  in  1622-  The  letters- 
patent  conferring  upon  him  the  constnbleship 
expressed,  that  it  was  on  account  of  his  “ hav- 
ing been  always  victorious,  and  never  van- 
quished.” He  continued  to  serve  with  success 
against  the  Spaniards  and  Calvinists,  till  his 
death  in  1626,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  Les- 
diguieres  possessed  all  the  qualities  of  a great 
general,  with  humanity  and  elevation  of  soul. 
While  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Calvinists,  the 
archbishop ®f  Embrun  bribed  his  principal  do- 
mestic to  assassinate  him.  Lesdiguieres,  in- 
formed of  the  plot,  took  his  domestic  aside, 
and  ordered  him  to  arm,  while  he  armed  him- 
self. “ Since  (said  he)  you  have  promised  to 
kill  me,  try  to  do  it  now,  and  do  not  forfeit 
your  character  for  valour  by  an  act  of  cow- 
ardice.” The  man,  confounded  by  this  ad- 
dress, threw  himself  at  his  feet,  and  confessed 
his  crime;  and  his  master  pardoned,  and  con- 
tinued to  employ  him.  So  high  was  his  reputa- 
tion in  Europe,  that  queen  Elizabeth  said,  “ if 
there  were  two  Lesdiguieres  in  France,  she 
would  ask  Henry  IV.  to  give  her  one.”  His 
merits  were,  however,  sullied  by  several  vices. 
He  was  greedy  of  riches  .and  bent  upon  his 
own  advancement,  and  he  lived  in  open  adul- 
tery with  another  man’s  wife.  He  formed 
marriages  considered  as  incestuous  in  his  fa- 
mily, in  order  to  preserve  the  estates  possessed 
by  it.  Mod.  Univ.  Hist.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 
Millot  Elem. — A. 

LESLEY,  John,  bishop  of  Ross,  an  emi- 
nent politician  and  writer  of  history,  descended 
from  an  ancient  family  in  the  northern  part  of 
Scotland,  was  born  in  1527.  He  was  educat- 
ed in  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  and  obtained 
a canonry  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city  in  1547. 
For  further  improvement  he  spent  some  years 
at  the  French  universities,  and  took  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws  at  Paris.  In  1554,  at  the 
Command  of  the  queen-regent,  he  returned  to 
Scotland,  and  taking  orders,  was  appointed  of- 
ficial and  vicar-general  of  the  diocese  of  Aber- 
deen. He  was  a zealous  oppugner  of  the  re- 
formation, which  was  now  beginning  to  spread 
in  Scotland ; and  appeared  as  a principal  cham- 
pion of  the  Roman-catholic  party  in  a dispu- 
tation held  between  them  and  the  reformers  at 
Edinburgh,  in  1 560.  When  the  public  disturb- 
ances produced  an  invitation  to  the  young 
queen  Maty  to  return  and  assume  the  reins  of 


government,  he  was  sent  over  by  the  Catholics 
to  infuse  into  her  mind  suspicions  of  her  pro- 
testant  subjects,  and  persuade  her  to  throw  her- 
self into  the  arms  of  the  popish  party.  He 
embarked  with  her  at  Calais  in  1561,  and  soon 
after  her  arrival  was  created  one  of  the  senators 
of  the  college  of  justice,  and  a privy-counsellor. 
The  abbacy  of  Lindores  was  afterwards  con- 
ferred upon  him ; and  upon  a vacancy  in  the 
see  of  Ross,  he  was  nominated  to  fill  it.  His 
attention  was  by  no  means  confined  to  his 
ecclesiastical  duties,  but  comprehended  various 
objects  of  public  utility.  It  was  chiefly  at  his 
instigation  that  the  queen  appointed  a com- 
mission to  collect  and  revise  the  subsisting  laws 
of  the  realm ; and  the  collection  printed  at 
Edinburgh  in  1566,  commonly  called  the  black 
acts  of  parliament,  from  being  in  the  black 
letter,  was  the  result  of  its  labours.  When  the 
unfortunate  queen  had  taken  refuge  in  Eng- 
land from  the  fury  of  the  covenanters,  and 
commissioners  were  appointed  by  queen  Eliza- 
beth in  1568  to  examine  the  mutual  accusa- 
tions between  her  and  her  subjects,  the  bishop 
of  Ross  was  one  of  those  whom  Mary  chose 
for  the  defence  of  her  cause.  Fie  engaged  in 
this  service  with  great  zeal  and  ability,  and 
afterwards  resided  at  the  English  court  as 
her  ambassador,  and  vigorously  remonstrated 
against  the  unjust  treatment  she  received. 
Finding  these  representations  ineffectual,  he 
was  led  by  the  warmth  of  his  temper,  and  the 
fervour  of  his  attachment  to  his  mistress,  to 
join  in  conspiracies  for  her  deliverance  danger- 
ous to  the  person  and  government  of  Elizabeth. 
He  urged  the  duke  of  Norfolk  to  those  designs 
which  proved  his  ruin ; and  upon  their  dis- 
covery in  1571,  he  was  involved  in  considerable 
danger.  “ The  bishop  of  Ross  (says  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson), who  appeared,  by  the  confession  of 
all  concerned,  to  be  the  prime  mover  of  every 
cabal  against  Elizabeth,  was  taken  into  custody, 
his  papers  searched,  himself  committed  to  the 
tower,  treated  with  the  utmost  rigour,  threaten- 
ed with  capital  punishment,  and,  after  a long 
confinement,  set  at  liberty,  on  condition  that 
he  should  leave  the  kingdom.”  Hist.  Scotland, 
b.  vi.  Fie  retired  to  the  Netherlands,  and  em- 
ployed himself  in  earnest  solicitations  to  the 
kings  of  France  and  Spain,  the  German  princes, 
and  at  length  to  the  pope,  in  order  to  obtain 
Mary’s  liberation.  He  also  published  various 
writings  in  her  defence,  as  well  as  a vindication 
of  her  right  and  title  to  the  crown  of  England; 
in  which  last  he  certainly  displayed  more  zeal 
than  judgment,  since  nothing  could  more  aggra- 
vate the  jealousy  and  aversion  of  queen  Eliza- 
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beth  towards  her.  In  1579,  probably  through 
the  interest  of  the  Guises,  he  was  appointed 
suffragan  and  vicar-general  of  the  archbishop- 
ric of  Rouen ; but  such  was  the  turbulence  of 
the  times,  that  on  making  his  visitation  of  the 
diocese,  he  was  seized,  imprisoned,  and  made  to 
pay  a large  ransom.  A similar  accident  hap- 
pened to  him  in  1590,  when  Henry  IV.  was 
engaged  in  war  with  the  leaguers.  In  1593  he 
was  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  Constance, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  took  posses- 
sion of  that  see.  Perceiving  that  his  hopes  of 
returning  to  his  own  country  were  terminated 
by  the  establishment  of  the  reformation,  he  re- 
tired to  a monastery  near  Brussels,  where  he 
died  in  1 596.  The  character  of  this  prelate,  as 
a man  of  learning,  an  able  statesman,  and  a 
most  faithful  servant  to  his  sovereign,  has  ob- 
tained the  applause  of  many  of  his  cotempora- 
ries. Of  his  writings,  besides  those  already 
alluded  to,  the  principal  are  his  history  entitled 
“ De  Origine,  Moribus  & Rebus  Gestis  Scoto- 
rum,”  in  ten  books,  Rom.  1578,  4to.  : this  is 
brought  down  to  queen  Mary’s  return  to  Scot- 
land in  1561,  and  the  three  last  books  are  par- 
ticularly dedicated  to  her,  to  whom  they  were 
presented  in  English  before  their  publication  in 
Latin:  the  former  books  are  chiefly  an  ab- 
stract of  Boece,  with  corrections: — and  his  geo- 
graphical work  entitled  “ Regionum  & Insu- 
larum  Scotiae  Descriptio.”  Nicholson’s  Hist. 
Libr.  Robertson’s  Hist.  Scot. — A. 

LESLIE,  John,  an  Irish  prelate  in  the  se- 
venteenth century,  was  descended  from  an  an- 
cient family,  and  born  at  Balquhaine  in  the 
north  of  Scotland.  The  early  part  of  his  edu- 
cation he  received  at  Aberdeen ; whence  he 
was  sent  to  the  university  of  Oxford.  For 
further  improvement  he  visited  Spain,  Italy, 
Germany,  and  France;  in  which  last  country 
he  resided  a considerable  time,  and  made  a 
great  proficiency  in  polite  literature,  as  well 
as  in  the  abstruse  branches  of  learning.  The 
French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  languages,  he 
spoke  with  the  same  fluency  and  propriety^-as 
the  natives ; and  he  was  so  great  a master  of 
the  Latin,  that  it  was  said  of  him,  when  in 
Spain,  “Solus  Leslius  Latine  loquitur.”  He 
continued  abroad  twenty-two  years ; during 
which  time  he  was  continually  conversant  in 
courts,  where  he  acquired  that  address,  which 
gave  a peculiar  grace  to  all  his  manners,  and 
even  to  his  preaching.  These  accomplish- 
ments procured  him  the  favour  of  many  foreign 
princes,  and  at  home  he  was  honoured  with 
that  of  king  Charles  I.  who  admitted  him  into 
his  privy-council  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland; 


in  which  stations  he  was  continued  by  king 
Charles  II.  after  the  restoration.  In  the 
church  of  Scotland  he  was  preferred  to  the 
bishopric  of  Orkney,  or  of  the  isles  ; from 
which  he  was  translated,  in  1633,  to  Raphoe 
in  Ireland.  Here  he  built  a stately  palace,  in 
the  form  of  a castle,  and  judiciously  contrived 
for  strength  as  well  as  beauty ; which  was 
found  to  be  an  important  post  in  the  civil  war 
of  1641;  and  was  the  means  of  keeping  in  sub- 
jection a good  part  of  that  country.  The  bi- 
shop exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  in  defence 
of  the  royal  cause,  and  endured  a siege  in  his 
palace  of  Raphoe,  before  he  would  surrender 
it  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  being  the  last  person 
who  maintained  the  struggle  in  those  parts. 
He  then  retired  to  Dublin,  where  he  con- 
stantly used  the  liturgy  in  his  family,  and  had 
even  frequent  confirmations  and  ordinations* 
After  the  restoration  of  king  Charles  II.  he 
came  over  to  England;  and  in  1661,  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  Clogher.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  offered  a better  bishopric,  which 
he  refused,  from  the  most  disinterested  and 
praise-worthy  motives  ; being  resolved  to  finish 
his  labours  among  those  with  whom  he  had 
been  a sufferer,  and  where  his  influence  was 
most  beneficial.  He  died  in  1671,  when  he 
was  upwards  of  an  hundred  years  of  age,  hav- 
ing worn  the  mitre  more  than  fifty  years,  and 
being  then  reputed  the  oldest  bishop  in  the 
world.  To  this  longevity  his  regular  man- 
ner of  living  and  uncommon  temperance 
greatly  contributed.  He  had  been  admitted 
to  the  degrees  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and, 
according  to  the  information  of  his  son 
Charles,  doctor  of  laws,  by  the  university  of 
Oxford  ; and  he  wrote  several  curious  and 
learned  works,  which  he  designed  for  publica- 
tion, but  which  were  destroyed,  together  with 
his  great  library  of  many  years  collection,  and 
several  valuable  MSS.  which  he  had  brought 
from  foreign  countries,  in  the  civil  wars. 
Wood’s  Athen.  Oxon.  vol.  II.  Biog.  Brit. 
Brit.  Biog. — M. 

LESLIE,  Charles,  a learned  Irish  divine, 
and  voluminous  writer,  was  the  second  son  of 
the  preceding,  and  born  in  Ireland ; but  in 
what  place,  and  in  what  year,  we  are  not  in- 
formed. He  was  educated  in  grammar-learn- 
ing at  Inniskilling,  in  the  county  of  Ferma- 
nagh; and  in  1664,  was  admitted  a fellow- 
commoner  of  Trinity-college,  Dublin,  where  he 
continued  till  he  commenced  M.  A.  Upon 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1671,  he  came  over 
to  England,  and  entered  himself  in  the  Temple, 
at  London.  Having  studied  the  law  for  some 
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years,  he  conceived  a strong  dislike  to  it  as  a 
profession,  and  therefore  relinquished  it,  ap- 
plying himself  closely  to  the  gpudy  of  divinity. 
In  1680,  he  was  admitted  into  holy  orders ; 
and  in  1687,  was  made  chancellor  of  the  ca- 
thedral church  and  diocese  of  Connor.  About 
this  time  he  rendered  himself  extremely  obnoxi- 
ous to  the  popish  party  in  Ireland,  by  his  zeal- 
ous opposition  to  their  doctrines,  and  to  the 
indefatigable  industry  with  which  they  propa- 
gated them,  which  was  particularly  called  forth 
by  the  following  circumstances.  On  the 
death  of  Robert  Boyle,  bishop  of  Clogher,  in 
the  year  last  mentioned,  Patrick  Tyrrel  was 
made  titular  popish  bishop,  and  had  the  reve- 
nues of  the  see  assigned  him  by  king  James. 
Upon  this,  he  established  a convent  of  friars 
in  Monaghan,  and,  making  that  the  place  of 
his  residence,  held  a public  visitation  of  his 
clergy,  with  great  solemnity.  As  he  was  at- 
tended in  this  visitation  by  some  subtle  logi- 
cians, he  had  the  boldness  to  challenge  the 
protestant  clergy  to  a public  disputation.  The 
gauntlet  was  immediately  taken  up  by  Mr. 
Leslie,  who  defended  the  protestant  cause  with 
such  ability  and  spirit  as  afforded  the  highest 
satisfaction  to  its  friends  •,  though  it  happened, 
as  is  generally  the  case  in  such  contests,  that  both 
sides  claimed  the  victory.  Afterwards  he  held 
another  public  -disputation  with  two  celebrated 
popish  divines,  in  the  church  of  Tynan,  in  the 
diocese  of  Armagh ; in  which  he  argued  so 
successfully  against  the  tenets  of  popery,  that 
he  induced  Mr.  John  Stewart,  a popish  gentle- 
man, solemnly  to  renounce  the  errors  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  Encouraged  by  the  par- 
tiality of  the  reigning  prince,  the  papists  now 
aimed  at  engrossing  civil  as  well  as  spiritual 
offices,  and  a popish  high-sheriff  was  appointed 
for  the  county  of  Monaghan.  This  proceed- 
ing alarmed  all  the  gentlemen  in  that  county ; 
and  as  Mr.  Leslie’s  knowledge  of  the  law,  and 
of  his  duty  as  a justice  of  peace,  was  held  in 
high  esteem,  they- applied  to  him  upon  the  oc- 
casion. In  answer  to  their  application  he  in- 
formed them,  “ that  it  would  be  as  illegal  in 
them  to  permit  the  sheriff  to  act,  as  it  would 
be  in  him  to  attempt  it.”  The  gentlemen  be- 
ing of  opinion,  that  Mr.  Leslie’s  presence  on 
the  bench  at  the  approaching  quarter-sessions 
was  very  desirable,  and  promising  to  be  guided 
in  their  conduct  by  him,  he  was  carried  thi- 
ther, though  not  without  great  difficulty,  and 
in  much  pain,  as  he  was  now  suffering  under 
a severe  attack  of  the  gout.  At  this  sessions 
the  enquiry  was  made,  whether  the  pretended 
sheriff  was  legally  qualified  ? when  he  pertly 


observed,  “ that  he  was  of  the  king’s  own  re- 
ligion, and  that  it  was  his  majesty’s  will  that 
he  should  be  sheriff.”  Upon  this  Mr.  Leslie 
replied  to  him,  “ that  they  were  not  enquiring 
into  his  majesty’s  religion,  but  whether  he  had 
qualified  himself  according  to  law  for  acting 
as  a proper  officer.  That  the  law  was  the 
king’s  will,  and  nothing  else  to  be  deemed 
such  •,  that  his  subjects  had  no  other  way  of 
knowing  his  will  but  as  it  is  revealed  to  them 
in  his  laws-,  and  it  must  always  be  thought  to 
continue  so,  till  the  contrary  is  notified  to  them 
in  the  same  authentic  manner.”  To  this 
sound  doctrine  the  court  assented,  and  unani- 
mously agreed  to  commit  the  pretended  sheriff 
for  his  intrusion  and  arrogant  contempt  of  the 
court.  Mr.  Leslie  also  committed  some  offi- 
cers of  that  tumultuous  army  which  lord  Tyr- 
connel  raised  for  robbing  the  country. 

Hitherto  Mr.  Leslie  had  acted  in  a manner 
becoming  a protestant  divine,  and  a constitu- 
tional magistrate,  and  it  would  have  been 
happy  for  himself,  and  beneficial  to  society,  if 
he  had  persevered  in  a conduct  so  commend- 
able. It  was  his  misfortune,  however,  to  im- 
bibe the  absurd  and  pernicious  doctrines  of 
passive  obedience  and  non-resistance ; which 
so  biassed  his  judgment,  that  at  the  revolution 
he  refused  to  take  the  oaths  to  king  William 
and  queen  Mary.  We  are  far  from  throwing 
out  the  most  distant  insinuation  against  the 
purity  of  the  motives  on  which  he  acted  on 
this  occasion ; and  the  sacrifices  which  he 
made,  indeed,  bear  ample  testimony  to  his  in- 
tegrity. For  in  consequence  of  his  refusal,  he 
was  deprived  of  all  his  preferments;  and  in  1 689, 
when  the  troubles  began  to  arise  in  Ireland, 
he  withdrew  with  his  family  into  England. 
Here  he  employed  his  pen  in  support  of  the 
cause  and  party  which  he  had  embraced ; and 
as  he  possessed  considerable  learning,  and  no 
small  share  of  acuteness  and  wit,  he  was  es- 
teemed one  of  their  ablest  champions  by  the 
non  jurors.  The  first  piece  which  he  published 
in  this  cause  appeared  in  1692,  and  was  an  an- 
swer to  a book  entitled,  “ The  State  of  the 
Protestants  in  Ireland  undtr  the  late  King 
James’s  Government,”  written  by  bishop,  after- 
wards archbishop  King.  This  answer  was 
drawn  up  in  a very  angry  strain  ; but  it  has 
been  observed,  that  Mr.  Leslie  shewed  himself 
as  averse  in  it  from  the  principles  and  practices 
of  the  Irish  and  other  papists,  as  he  was  from 
the  principles  of  the  author  whom  he  endea- 
voured to  refute.  This  publication  wa$  fol- 
lowed by  numerous  other  political  pieces, 
which  all  came  out  without  the  author’s  name. 
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a fist  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  first  of  our 
authorities.  Among  the  rest  he  wrote  a paper 
called  “ The  Rehearsal,”  which  was  at  first 
published  once  a week,  and  afterwards  twice, 
in  a folio  half  sheet,  by  way  of  dialogue  on 
the  affairs  of  the  times,  it  was  begun  in 
1704,  and  continued  for  six  or  seven  years. 
These  papers  were  afterwards  collected  to- 
gether, and  published  in  several  volumss. 
Bishop  Burnet  observes,  that  he  pursues  a 
thread  of  argument  in  them  all,  against  the 
lawfulness  of  resistance  in  any  case  whatso- 
ever; deriving  government  wholly  from  God, 
denying  all  right  in  the  people,  either  to  con- 
fer or  to  coerce  it.  His  other  pieces  were 
occasional,  and  controversial;  and  his  pen 
was  frequently  directed  against  the  prelate  just 
mentioned,  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  and  Mr. 
afterwards  bishop  Hoadly.  But  Mr.  Leslie’s 
attention  was  hot  confined  to  political  subjects. 
He  became  also  a strenuous  champion  for  the 
church  of  England,  against  the  quakers,  and 
other  dissenters.  Of  the  former  he  made  many 
converts  from  their  peculiar  principles ; but, 
as  they  were  all  inclinable  to  return  to  pres- 
bytery, which  was  their  original  profession,  he 
found  himself  obliged  to  treat  on  the  subject  of 
church-government ; and  in  different  publica- 
tions maintained  the  cause  of  episcopacy,  and 
the  divine  right  of  tythes.  He  also  wrote 
some  treatises  against  the  deists,  the  Jews,  the 
papists,  and  the  socinians,  and  some  smaller 
pieces,  on  different  subjects,  particularly  in  the 
dispute  concerning  the  rights  of  convocations, 
and  the  authority  of  Christian  princes  over  the 
church.  All  these  theological  and  ecclesias- 
tical works,  excepting  one  illiberal  piece  against 
the^xcellent  Dr.  Tillotson,  Mr.  Leslie  collected 
together,  and  published  in  two  volumes  folio, 
in  the  year  1721. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Leslie’s  writings, 
and  the  frequent  visits  which  he  paid  to  the 
courts  of  St.  Germains  and  Bar  le  Due,  had 
rendered  him  obnoxi'ous  to  the  government. 
But  he  became  much  more  so  upon  the  publi- 
cation of  “ The  hereditary  Right  of  the  Crown 
of  England  asserted of  which  he  was  the 
reputed  author.  And  it  has  been  related  by 
his  different  biographers,  that,  in  consequence 
of  his  being  thus  obnoxious,  he  found  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  kingdom  ; 
when  he  repaired  to  the  pretender,  at  Bar  le 
Due.  The  editor  of  the  “ Biographia  Britan- 
nica,”  however,  ascribes  his  quitting  the  king- 
domtoanothercause.  After  observing  that  there 
are  some  grounds  to  believe,  that  the  treatise  in 
question  was  not  written  by  him ; he  asserts,  that 
“ there  is  still  in  existence  undoubted  evidence, 


that,  in  consequence  of  his  great  fame  as  * 
polemic,  he  was  sent  to  Bar  le  Due  for  the 
express  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  convert  the 
son  of  James  II.  by  some  gentlemen  of  fortune 
in  England,  who  wished  to  see  that  prince  on 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors.”  It  may  be  so : 
but  it  is  not  improbable,  that  a regard  to  his 
personal  safety  might  have  some  influence  on  / 
himself,  as  well  as  on  those  gentlemen,  in  de- 
termining his  removal  to  Bar  le  Due.  In  this 
place  he  was  permitted  to  officiate  in  a private 
chapel,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church 
of  England ; and  he  was  not  sparing  in  his 
endeavours  to  convert  the  pretender  to  the 
protestant  religion  ; but  without  success.  Ac- 
cording to  lord  Bolingbroke,  he  was  ill  used 
by  the  pretender,  who  had  sent  for  him,  and 
had  promised  to  hear  what  he  should  repre- 
sent to  him  on  the  subject  of  religion ; but 
was  far  from  keeping  the  word  which  he  had 
given,  and  on  the  faith  of  which  Mr.  Leslie 
had  gone  over  to  him  : for  he  not  only  refused 
to  hear  him  himself,  but  sheltered  the  igno- 
rance of  his  priests,  or  the  badness  of  his 
cause,  or  both,  behind  his  authority,  and  abso- 
lutely forbid  all  discourse  concerning  religion-. 
Notwithstanding  this,  when  towards  the  close 
of  queen  Ann’s  reign  the  partizans  of  the  pre- 
tender were  active  in  promoting  his  interests 
in  England,  Mr.  Leslie  wrote  a letter  from  Bair 
le  Due,  which  was  printed  and  dispersed  by 
the  Jacobites,  and  opens  with  a flattering  pic- 
ture of  the  pretender.  It  dwells  on  “ his 
graceful  mien,  magnanimity  of  spirit,  devotion 
free  from  bigotry,  application  to  business,  ready 
apprehension,  sound  judgment,  and  affability; 
so  that  none  conversed  with  him,  but  what 
were  charmed  with  his  good  sense  and  tem- 
per.” Then,  after  mentioning  the  proceed- 
ings of  parliament  against  him,  and  discussing 
the  subject  of  his  birth,  it  offers,  in  the  name 
of  the  pretender,  some  romantic  proposals  for 
the  security  of  the  church  of  England  as  by 
law  established,  on  condition  of  his  being  re- 
stored to  his  crown.  Many  other  proposals, 
of  a like  nature,  were  made  soon  afterwards, 
and  various  projects  were  concerted  in  England 
for  securing  the  accession  of  the  pretender ; 
and,  in  the  year  1715,  an  insurrection  in  his 
favour  actually  took  place  in  Scotland,  and  the 
northern  parts  of  England.  This  rash  and  ill 
digested  enterprise,  however,  terminated  in  the 
ruin  and  dispersion  of  the  rebels,  and  led  to 
those  negotiations  between  the  courts  of 
France  and  England,  by  which  the  pretender 
was  compelled  to  quit  the  French  dominions. 

In  this  emergency  he  retired  to  Italy,  whither 
he  was  attended  by  Mr.  Leslie,  who  continued 
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In  that  country  till  the  year  1721.  During 
this  interval  he  underwent  so  many  difficulties, 
and  met  with  such  repeated  disappointments 
and  mortifications,  that  he  could  no  longer  sus- 
tain the  pressure,  and  he  resolved,  at  all  ha- 
zards, to  return  and  die  in  his  native  country. 
Some  of  his  friends,  acquainting  lord  Sunder- 
land with  his  purpose,  implored  his  protection 
for  him  ; which  his  lordship  readily  and  gene- 
rously promised.  No  sooner  had  Mr.  Leslie 
arrived  in  London,  than  a member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  officiously  waited  on  lord 
Sunderlapd  with  the  news ; but  he  had  no 
reason  to  boast  of  the  favourable  reception 
which  he  met  with  from  his  lordship.  Mr. 
Leslie  soon  proceeded  to  Ireland,  where  he 
died  in  April  1722,  at  his  own  house  at  Glas- 
lough,  in  the  county  of  Monaghan.  As  to  the 
character  of  our  author,  it  cannot  be  question- 
ed but  that  he  was  a man  of  extensive  learning 
and  great  merit ; distinguished  by  his  piety, 
humility,  and  integrity  : among  whose  works 
are  some  able  defences  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion against  deists,  and  Jews,  and  of  the  pro- 
testant  faith  against  that  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
With  respeettohis  opinionsaboutcivil  or  church 
government,  and  some  other  points,  which  he 
has  supported  with  no  little  ability  and  acute- 
ness, our  readers  may  without  difficulty  col- 
lect them  from  the  present  narrative.  Biog. 
Brit.  Encycl.  Brit.  Brit.  Biog. — M. 

LESSING,  Gotthold  Ephraim,  an  emi- 
nent German  writer,  was  born  at  Karnenz,  in 
Pomerania,  in  1729.  His  father,  John  God- 
frey, was  a voluminous  writer  in  theology,  and 
was  the  protestant  minister  of  Karnenz,  Laving 
succeeded  his  wife’s  father  in  that  office. 
Gotthold  Ephraim,  his  eldest  son,  after  a suc- 
cessful early  education,  partly  at  home,  and 
partly  at  a boarding-school,  was  admitted  at 
the  age  of  twelve  to  the  free-school  of  Meis- 
sen ; his  extraordinary  progress  in  learning 
having  obtained  him  the  privilege  of  antici- 
pating by  a year  the  legal  age  of  reception  at 
that  seminary.  He  remained  at  Meissen  five 
years,  and  laid  in,  a stock  of  Greek  and  Latin 
which  proved  an  excellent  foundation  for  his 
after-pursuits  : some  odes  of  Anacreon  which 
he  translated  at  this  school  were  afterwards 
published  in  his  works.  His  removal  to  the 
university  of  Leipzig  opened  a new  scene  to 
him  ; and  his  passion  for  excelling  in  the  so- 
cieties to  which  he  belonged  induced  him  to 
acquire  the  ornamental  accomplishments,  and 
to  imitate  that  licentious  freedom  of  manners, 
which  there,  as  in  other  places  of  advanced 
-education,  usually  mark  glie  superior  order  of 


students.  Though  he  paid  little  attention  to 
the  lectures  of  professors,  he  studiously  sought 
out  the  students  and  other  residents  who  were 
distinguished  for  abilities,  and  especially  for 
bold  and  singular  opinions.  He  was  an  as-  _ 
siduous  frequenter  of  a debating  club  formed 
for  the  free  discussion  of  speculative  points ; 
and  was  not  surpassed  by  any  of  the  members 
in  the  originality  of  his  sentiments,  and  the 
acuteness  with  which  he  defended  them.  One 
of  his  intimates  was  Mylius,  a kind  of  head  of 
the  free-thinkers  in  that  university,  with  whom 
he  was  fond  of  walking  in  public,  though  the 
philosopher’s  appearance  often  indicated  the 
scantiness  of  his  finances.  Another  acquaint- 
ance was  Weisse,  the  dramatist,  then  a student 
at  Leipzig,  and  their  conversation  mutually  in- 
flamed each  other’s  passion  for  the  theatre. 
Lessing  was  not  only  a constant  attendant  on 
the  playhouse,  but  contracted  a familiarity 
with  the  actors  and  actresses.  He  was  particu- 
larly in  the  good  graces  of  madame  Neuberin, 
a fine  woman  and  applauded  performer,  and 
then  directress  of  the  Leipzig  theatre.  He  had 
completed  three  sessions  at  the  university  in 
1749,  when  his  father,  who  had  with  difficulty 
supplied  his  expences  so  long,  urged  him  either 
to  take  orders,  or  a medical  degree,  to  which 
last  profession  he  had  shewn  some  inclination. 
He  declined  both,  and  was  left  to  provide  for 
himself.  His  port-folio  furnished  him  with 
some  pieces,  chiefly  poetical  translations,  for  a 
periodical  work  undertaken  by  his  friend  My- 
lius.  He  altered  some  French  theatrical 
pieces  for  the  German  stage ; and  following 
madame  Neuberin  to  Hamburg,  set  "up  a 
weekly  publication  of  his  own,  containing 
critical  remarks  on  the  drama.  Elis  first  ori- 
ginal play  was  brought  on  the  stage  with  suc- 
cess through  the  exertions  of  his  fair  friend, 
and  was  to  be  represented  for  his  benefit,  when 
he  received  a summons  to  visit  his  mother,  who 
was  said  to  be  dying.  Filial  duty  led  him  in- 
stantly to  obey  the  call,  which  seems  to  have 
been  planned  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  him 
to  a regular  course  of  life.  The  remonstrances 
of  his  pious  parents  so  far  succeeded,  that  he 
consented  to  take  another  session  at  Leipzig 
with  a view  to  a profession;  but  one  of  his 
first  exploits  when  returned  thither  was  to 
form  a connexion  with  a young  actress,  with 
whom  he  made  an  excursion  to  Vienna.  The 
details  of  his  wanderings  and  distresses  would 
be  tedious  in  the  narration ; and  it  is  enough 
to  observe  that  parental  admonitions  had  no 
lasting  influence  upon  him,  and  that  a literary 
profession,  with  a particular  reference  to  the 
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theatre,  and  a frequent  change  of  situation  and 
object,  was  his  decided  choice.  At  Berlin, 
which  was  often  his  residence,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  one  Richier,  a kind  of  subaltern 
in  literature  occasionally  employed  by  Voltaire. 
By  his  means,  Lessing  was  introduced  to  that 
great  genius  ; but  his  spirit  was  too  indepen- 
dent to  submit  to  the  subservience  expected 
from  him,  and  their  connexion  was  of  short 
duration.  An  untoward  circumstance  respect- 
ing a copy  of  the  “ Siecle  de  Louis  XIV,” 
which  Lessing  had  obtained  from  Richier,  and 
suffered  to  be  read  by  a lady  before  the  public 
appearance  of  that  work,  excited  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  irritable  French  bard,  who  injured 
him  in  the  opinion  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
thereby  frustrated  his  hopes  of  procuring  a 
settlement  under  him.  Fie  removed  to  Wit- 
tenberg, where  he  took  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts  with  a view  to  a professorship  at  Got- 
tingen ; for  some  subsequent  years,  however, 
his  literary  employment  consisted  in  a great 
variety  of  writings,  originals,  translations,  and 
compilations,  prose  and  verse.  In  these  he 
shewed  equal  ingenuity,  copiousness  and  ver- 
satility, but  the  number  of  his  projects  pre- 
vented him  from  executing  any  great  perform- 
ance. Lessing’s  proficiency  in  the  game  of 
chess  introduced  him  to  the  distinguished  Jew- 
ish philosopher,  Moses  Mendelsohn;  and  the 
printer  Nicolai  made  the  third  of  a literary 
trio,  who  mutually  sharpened  each  other’s  in- 
tellectual faculties,  and  influenced  each  other’s 
opinions.  Ramler  the  lyric  poet,  Sulzer  the 
critic,  and  Sussimilch  the  statist,  were  occa- 
sionally of  their  parties ; and  Germany  perhaps 
could  not  then  boast  of  conversations  more 
literary  and  enlightened. 

Dramatic  composition  was  still  the  favourite 
exertion  of  Lessing’s  talents,  and  he  produced 
a tragedy  in  common  life,  entitled  “ Miss  Sara 
Samson.”  It.  was  acted  in  various  towns  of 
Germany  with  applause,  and  was  translated 
into  Italian,  French,  and  Danish.  In  1755  he 
was  introduced  at  Leipzig  to  Mr.  Winkler,  a 
man  of  fortune,  who  engaged  him  to  be  his 
companion  on  a tour  through  Europe.  Before 
he  set  out,  Lessing  visited  his  father,  and  was 
received  with  cordiality  by  every  member  of 
his  family.  As  neither  his  principles  nor  pri- 
vate life  were  altered,  it  must  have  been  to  his 
growing  reputation  that  he  was  indebted  for 
this  change  of  sentiments  in  his  favour.  His 
tour  was  not  prolonged  beyond  Amsterdam  ; 
for  Mr.  Winkler  having  received  intelligence 
there  of  the  irruptipn  of  the  Prussians  into 
Saxony,  and  the  occupation  of  his  house  by 


their  commander,  thought  proper  to  return.' 
Lessing  now  resumed  his  literary  tasks,  and 
made  several  translations  from  the  English. 
He  also  composed  a volume  of  elegant  original 
fables,  which  has  been  rendered  into  English, 
by  Mr.  Richardson.  In  conjunction  with 
Mendelsohn  and  Nicolai,  he  undertook  a pe- 
riodical work  entitled  the  “ Library  of  Belles 
Lettres,”  which  was  a kind  of  review  of  works 
in  polite  literature,  with  original  correspond- 
ence. In  1760  he  was  elected  a member  of 
the  Academy  of  Berlin  ; . and  soon  after  was 
appointed  secretary  to  general  Tauenzier, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Breslau.  His  ap- 
pointments were  considerable,  and  he  spent 
them  liberally  upon  his  relations  and  friends. 
His  military  associates  gave  him  a taste  for 
high  play,  which  he  found  arguments  to 
justify.  v 

In  1762  Lessing  accompanied  his  general  to 
the  siege  of  Sehweidnitz.  After  the  peace  he 
was  introduced  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  who 
was,  however,  a sparing  favourer  of  the  Ger- 
man muses.  He  resumed  his  literary  occupa- 
tion at  Berlin,  and  produced  in  1767  his 
comedy  of  “ Minna  von  Barnheim,”  which  has 
been  given  to  the  English  public  under  the  title 
of  “ Love  and  Honour.”  His  “ Laacoon,”  a 
dissertation  on  the  limits  of  poetry  and 
painting,  appeared  in  the  preceding  year.  An 
invitation  from  a society  of  lovers  of  the 
drama  at  Hamburg,  who  wished  for  his  assist- 
ance in  establishing  a classical  theatre  in  that 
city,  drew  him  thither  in  1767  ; and  upon  his 
removal  he  sold  the  greatest  part  of  a volumi- 
nous library  which  he  had  accumulated.  He 
assumed  the  critical  office  in  a weekly  paper 
entitled  the  “ Hamburg  Dramaturgy,”  which 
was  continued  till  April  1768:  they  were  af- 
terwards published  in  two  volumes,  and  form  a 
mass  of  valuable  dramatic  criticism.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  Lessing  continued  to  be  narrow, 
and  in  17 69  he  was  obliged  to  sell  the  select 
remains  of  his  library.  It  was  at  this  juncture 
ffiat  he  met  with  a generous  patron  in  Leopold, 
heir-apparent  to  the  duke  of  Brunswick, 
through  whose  means  he  was  appointed  libra- 
rian at  Wolfenbuttle.  This  situation  could 
not  fail  of  being  agreeable  to  a man  of  letters, 
on  account  of  the  great  collection  of  curious 
books  and  manuscripts  to  which  it  gave  him 
access.  One  of  its  fruits  was  a periodical 
publication  entitled  “ Contributions  to  Literary 
History,”  containing  notices  and  extracts  of 
the  most  remarkable  MSS.  In  1771  he 
gave  a new  edition  of  his  miscellaneous  works; 
and,  in  1772,  his  popular  play  of  “Emilia  G3- 
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totti”  appeared  on  the  stage.  His  “ Contribu- 
tions” were  made  the  vehicle  of  “Fragments 
of  an  anonymous  Writer  discovered  in  the  Li- 
brary at  Wolfenbuttle,”  which  consisted  of  di- 
rect attacks  upon  the  Christian  revelation  and 
the  gospel  history.  Whether  they  were  Les- 
sing’s own,  or  the  composition  of  some  of  his 
associates,  is  not  ascertained.  They  occa- 
sioned a great  commotion  among  the  German 
theologians,  and  could  not  haye  been  printed 
without  the  influence  of  prince  Leopold  over 
the  licensers  of  the  press.  At  length,  but  not 
till  1778,  the  interference  of  the  consistory 
produced  the  suppression  of  the  “ Contribu- 
tions,” in  which  they  appeared.  In  1775  Les- 
sing married  a widow  lady  at  Vienna.  Not 
long  after,  he  set  out  on  a tour  through  Italy 
with  prince  Leopold,  and  during  his  absence 
his  wife  died  of  a miscarriage.  He  was  now 
so  distinguished  a character  among  the  Ger- 
man literati,  that  several  potentates  of  that 
country  made  him  offers  of  an  advantageous 
settlement.  He  could  not,  however,  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  break  his  connexions  with  his 
liberal  patron  the  prince  of  Brunswick,  who, 
by  his  accession  in  1780  to  the  sovereignty, 
was  enabled  to  augment  his  favours  towards 
him.  His  publication  of  “ Nathan  the  Wise” 
might  be  regarded  as  displaying  his  final  senti- 
ments concerning  the  difference  of  religions.  It 
is  by  some  accounted  his  dramatic  masterpiece, 
though  calculated  more  for  the  closet  than  the 
stage  : by  means  of  Schiller’s  curtailments,  it 
has,  however,  been  frequently  acted  with  suc- 
cess. A second  part  of  this  drama,  entitled 
“The  Monk  of  Lebanon,”  and  a “Disserta- 
tion on  the  Education  of  the  Human  Race,” 
were  the  chief  productions  of  the  last  years  of 
his  life,  in  which  his  health  was  rapidly  de- 
clining. Lethargic  symptoms  announced  an 
approaching  end,  which  took  place  at  Ham- 
burg in  February  1781.  Life  of  Lessing  in 
Monthly  Magazine. — A. 

LESSIUS,  Leonard,  a learned  Flemish  Je- 
suit, who  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  and  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born 
at  Brechtan  near  Antwerp,  in  the  year  1554. 
Having  entered  into  the  order,  and  completed 
his  course  of  academical  studies,  he  exhibited 
such  proofs  of  talents  and  learning,  as  induced 
his  superiors  to  appoint  him,  at  first  professor 
of  philosophy,  and  afterwards  professor  of  di- 
vinity, in  their  college  at  Louvain.  In  both 
these  capacities  he  acquitted  himself  with  very 
high  reputation.  He  boldly  opposed  the  doc- 
trine of  Acquinas  concerning  grace,  notwith- 
standing that  it  was  recommended  to  the  Je- 


suits by  their  founder;  and  in  the  year  1586, 
ably  controverted  it  in  several  public  theses. 
This  alarmed  the  faculty  of  divinity  at  Lou- 
vain, who  censured  thirty-four  propositions 
selected  from  Lessius’s  theses,  and  charged 
the  author  with  semi-pelagianism.  In  this 
censure  the  faculty  was  joined  by  the  uni- 
versity of  Doway,  and  by  a considerable  part 
of  the  ecclesiastics  in  the  Low-countries ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  supported  by 
the  universities  of  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Ingold- 
stadt.  This  dispute  was  carried  to  Rome, 
where  the  combatants  on  both  sides  of  the 
question  displayed  their  polemical  powers  un- 
der the  pontificates  of  Sextus  V.  and  Innocent 
IX.  Neither  of  those  popes,  however,  would 
deliver  their  judgment  in  it,  but  imposed  si- 
lence on  the  contending  parties.  Lessius  died 
in  1623,  at  fhc  age  of  sixty-nine,  regarded  by 
his  society  as  the  vanquisher  of  the  Thomists. 
It  is  said,  that  his  fraternity  inclosed  in  a 
shrine,  as  a sacred  relic,  one  of  the  fingers 
with  which  he  had  written  his  treatises  on 
grace.  It  is  also  said,  that  they  had  such  con- 
fidence in  its  virtue,  that  they  endeavoured  to 
make  use  of  it  in  driving  the  devil  out  of  a 
person  who  was  possessed ; but  that  the 
finger  which  had  made  the  Jacobins  tremble 
was  not  able  to  put  Satan  to  flight.  Lessius 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  divinity,  law, 
mathematics,  medicine,  and  history,  as  his 
works  abundantly  testify.  The  principal  of 
them  are  “ De  J ustitia  et  Jure,  lib.  IV.,”  in 
folio,  which  was  proscribed  by  the  parliaments 
of  France  ; “ De  Potestate  Summi  Pontificis,” 
maintaining  the  highest  pretensions  of  the  pa- 
pal see,  which  was  condemned  like  the  former; 
and  a variety  of  treatises,  which  were  collected 
together  in  two  volumes  folio.  The  author 
had  adopted  the  opinions  of  Cornaro,  on 
Health,  and  he  drew  up  a work  illustrating 
the  advantages  of  regularity  and  temperance, 
which  was  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1563,  under 
the  title  of  “ Hygiasticon,  seu  Vera  Ratio  Va- 
letudinis  Bonse.”  Moreri.  Nottv.  Diet.  Hist. 
— M. 

LETI,  Gregory,  a copious  writer  of  his- 
tory, was  born  in  1630,  at  Milan,  of  a family 
originally  from  Bologna.  He  received  his 
education  at  the  Jesuits’-college,  at  Cosenza, 
and  afterwards  passed  some  years  in  an  un- 
settled state,  not  very  regular  in  his  manners, 
and  manifesting  a great  repugnance  for  the 
ecclesiastical  profession,  which  was  proposed 
to  him  by  his  uncle,  the  bishop  of  Aquapen- 
dtnte.  Falling  in  company  with -a  calvinist 
officer  at  Genoa,  he  was  induced  to  call  in 
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question  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  catholic 
faith,  and,  after  an  abode  at  Geneva  for  fur- 
ther instruction,  he  made  open  profession  of 
the  reformed  religion  at  Lausanne.  He  re- 
turned to  Geneva  in  1660,  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  a physician,  and  settled  in  that  city  in 
the  quality  of  a man  of  letters,  still  preserving 
his  connections  with  many  literary  characters 
in  Italy.  Such  was  his  credit,  that  he  obtain- 
ed gratuitously  the  right  of  citizenship  at 
Geneva,  in  1674.  His  quarrelsome  and  sati- 
rical humour,  however,  at  length  involved  him 
in  such  troubles,  that  in  1680  he  retired  to 
England.  He  was  favourably  received  by 
Charles  II.,  who  gave  him  a considerable  pen- 
sion, and  promised  him  the  office  of  royal 
historiographer.  But  having  exercised  his 
pen  in  his  work  entitled  “ Teatro  Britan- 
nico,”  with  a freedom  which  displeased  the 
court,  he  was  commanded  to  quit  the  king- 
dom. He  then  went  to  Amsterdam,  and 
formed  a connection  with  the  celebrated  Le 
Clerc,  who  married  his  daughter.  He  ob- 
tained the  title  of  historiographer  of  that  city, 
where  he  died  in  1701.  Leti  was  one  of  the 
most  fertile  and  industrious  writers  of  his 
time  : the  catalogue  of  his  works  gives  the 
separate  titles  of  forty,  amounting  to  about  one 
hundred  volumes.  Most  of  them  are  histo- 
rical •,  but  though  he  is  said  to  have  possessed 
those  requisites  for  a historian,  of  being  with- 
out country  and  without  religion,  he  was  de- 
stitute of  the  more  essential  quality  of  regard  to 
truth.  He  himself  affirms  that  he  replied  to 
the  dauphiness,  who  questioned  him  as  to  the 
veracity  of  his  history  of  pope  Sixtus  V., 
“ that  a story  well  imagined  gave  more  plea- 
sure than  truth  strict  of  ornament.”  He  of- 
fered his  pen  to  sale ; and  even  when  not  mer- 
cenary, was  led  away  by  his  passions.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  observed,  that  his  desertion  of 
the  Roman  catholic  religion,  and  the  bitterness 
and  freedom  with  which,  on  all  occasions,  he 
exposes  its  frauds  and  errors,  has  caused  him 
to  be  judged  without  mercy  by  the  writers  of 
that  communion.  All  his  works  are  written 
in  Italian,  in  a style  lively,  but  diffuse  and 
void  of  taste.  Among  the  best  known  of  his 
productions  are  the  lives  of  Sixtus  V.,  of 
Charles  V.,  of  queen  Elizabeth,  of  Philip  II., 
of  Cromwell,  and  of  the  duke  of  Ossuna-  Some 
of  his  severest  attacks  on  the  church  of  Rome, 
are  his  “ Nepotismo  di  Roma,”  “ Cardinalismo 
de  Santa  Chiesa,”  and  “ Itinerario  della  Corte 
de  Roma.”  But  his  writings,  though  still  oc- 
casionally read,  < annot  be  used  as  authority. 
Moreri.  Tiraboschi . Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

VOL.  VI. 


LEUWENHOECK,  Antony  van,  a cele- 
brated naturalist,  was  born  at  Delft,  in  1632. 
An  extraordinary  degree  of  skill  in  polishing 
optical  glasses  seems  first  to  have  led  him  into 
those  researches  respecting  the  minute  parts  of 
the  animal  and  vegetable  economy  which  have 
conferred  celebrity  on  his  name.  He  was 
illiterate,  and  little  capable  of  just  reasoning 
upon  what  he  saw ; nevertheless,  his  micro- 
scopical observations  of  fifty  years  have  en- 
riched science  with  many  useful  facts.  His 
experiments  began  to  be  published  in  1673, 
when  he  made  a commencement  of  the  nu- 
merous communicationswhichappeared  succes- 
sively for  a long  period  in  the  London  Philo- 
sophical Transactions.  They  are  found  from 
N.  94  to  N.  380  of  that  collection.  He  was 
made  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  16S0. 
Pie  seems  to  have  passed  his  life  in  his  native 
place,  unremittingly  employed  in  examining 
with  his  glasses  a vast  variety  of  objects,  most 
of  which  had  a reference  to  anatomy.  His  re- 
putation spread  throughout  Europe ; and,  in 
1698,  the  czar  Peter,  passing  by  Delft,  sent  for 
him,  and  was  much  gratified  with  his  demon- 
stration of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  an 
eel’s  tail.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  his 
discoveries  was  that  of  the  vermicular  bodies  in 
semine  masculino,  upon  which  he  founded  a 
system  of  generation,  now  considered  as  chi- 
merical. He  likewise  first  taught  that  the 
blood  was  composed  of  globules,  and  saw,  or 
fancied  that  he  saw,  lesser  globules  of  which 
they  were  compounded.  The  glasses  which 
he  employed  possessed  a magnifying  power 
much  inferior  to  those  which  naturalists  have 
since  used  without  being  able  to  verify  all  his 
supposed  discoveries,  whence  it  is  imagined 
that  he  often  deceived  himself.  It  is  thought, 
however,  that  he  derived  great  advantage  from 
an  apt  position  of  his  objects.  He  died  in  1723, 
in  his  ninetieth  year.  Besides  his  papers  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  he  published  several 
works  in  Dutch.  A collection  of  his  writings 
(but  not  quite  complete)  was  published  in 
Latin,  at  Leyden,  in  four  vols.  4to.  1722. 
Haller't  Bibl.  Anatom.  & Botan.  Eloy  Diet. 
Hist.  Aled. — A. 

LEUCIPPUS,  a celebrated  Greekphilo- 
sopher,  of  the  Eleatic  sect,  and  a disciple  of 
Zeno,  who  flourished  under  the  eighty- eighth 
Olympiad,  or  about  the  year  428  B.  C.  The 
ancients  are  not  agreed  concerning  the  place  of 
his  birth  ; some  making  him  a native  of  Ab- 
dera,  others  of  Berea,  others  of  Miletus,  , and 
others,  among  whom  is  Diogenes  Laertiu  of 
Elea.  They  almost  all  concur,  however  in, 
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attributing  to  him  the  first  idea  of  the  atomic 
system,  which  was  improved  by  his  disciple 
Democritus,  and  carried  to  all  the  perfection 
which  a system  so  fundamentally  defective 
would  admit  of  by  Epicurus.  He  wrote  a 
treatise  concerning  nature,  now  lost,  from 
which  the  ancients  probably  collected  what  they 
relate  concerning  his  tenets.  Dissatisfied  with 
the  metaphysical  subtleties,  by  which  the  former 
philosophers  of  theEleatic  school  had  confounded 
all  evidence  from- the  senses,  he  resolved  to  ex- 
amine the  real  constitution  of  the  material 
world,  and  enquire  into  the  mechanical  pro- 
perties of  bodies  ; that  from  these  he  might,  if 
possible,  deduce  some  certain  knowledge  of  na- 
tural causes,  and  hence  be  able  to  account  for 
natural  appearances.  His  great  object  was, 
to  restore  the  alliance  between  reason  and  the 
senses,  which  metaphysical  subtleties  had  dis 
solved.  For  this  purpose  he  suggested  the 
doctrine  of  indivisible  atoms,  possessing  within 
themselves  a principle  of  motion  ; which  was 
adopted  by  his  disciple  D mocritus,  who  united 
with  his  master  in  modifying  his  system.  It 
is  true  that  Anaxagoras,  Empedocles,  Hera- 
clitus, and  other  philosophers,  before  their 
time,  had  considered  matter  as  divisible  into 
indefinitely  small  particles;  but  Leucippus  and 
Democritus  were  the  first  who  taught  that 
these  particles  were  originally  destitute  of  all 
qualities  except  figure  and  motion,  and,  there- 
fore, may  justly  be  considered  as  the  joint 
authors  of  the  atomic  system  of  philosophy. 
Considering  the  qualities  which  preceding  phi- 
losophers had  ascribed  to  matter  to  be  mere 
creatures  of  abstraction,  they  resolved  to  reject 
all  metaphysical  principles,  and,  in  their  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  to  pro- 
ceed upon  no  other  ground  than  the  sensible 
and  mechanical  properties  of  bodies.  By  the 
help  of  the  internal  principle  of  motion,  which 
they  attributed  to  the  indivisible  particles  of 
matter,  they  made  a feeble  and  fanciful  effort 
to  account  for  the  production  of  all  natural 
bodies  from  physical  causes,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  Deity;  but  it  is  not  certain  that 
they  meant  entirely  to  discard  the  notion  of  a 
divine  nature  from  the  universe.  The  follow- 
ing summary  of  the  doctrine  of  Leucippus, 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  Enfield,  will  exhibit  the 
infant  state  of  the  atomic  philosophy,  and  at 
the  same  time  sufficiently  expose  its  absurdity. 
“The  universe,  which  is  infinite,  is  in  part  a 
plenum , and  in  part  a vacuum.  The  plenum 
contains  innumerable  corpuscles  or  atoms,  of 
various  figures,  which  falling  into  the  vacuum 
struck  against  each  other ; and  hence  ar^se  a 


variety  of  curvilinear  motions,  which  continued 
till,  at  length,  atoms  of  similar  forms  met  to- 
gether, and  bodies  were  produced.  The  pri- 
mary atoms  being  specifically  of  equal  weight-, 
and  not  being  able,  on  account  of  their  mul- 
titude, to  move  in  circles,  the  smaller  rose  to 
the  exterior  parts  of  the  vacuum,  whilst  the 
larger,  entangling  themselves,  formed  a spheri- 
cal shell,  which  revolved  about  its  centre,  and 
which  included  within  itself  all  kinds  of  bodies. 
This  central  mass  was  gradually  increased  by  a 
perpetual  accession  of  particles  from  the  sur- 
rounding shell,  till  at  last  the  earth  was  formed. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  spherical  shell  was  con- 
tinually supplied  with  new  bodies,  which,  in 
its  revolution,  it  gathered  up  from  without. 
Of  the  particles  thus  collected  in  the  spherical 
shell,  some  in  their  combination  formed  humid 
masses,  which,  by  their  circular  motion,  gra- 
dually became  dry,  and  were  at  length  ignited, 
and  became  stars.  The  sun  was  formed  in 
the  same  manner,  in  the  exterior  surface  of 
the  shell ; and  the  moon,  in  its  interior  surface. 
In  this  manner  the  world  was  formed ; and,  br 
an  inversion  of  the  process,  it  will  at  length  be 
dissolved.’’  From  this  system  Des  Cartes 
borrowed  his  hypothesis  of  the  vortices , as  has 
been  satisfactorily  proved  by  the  learned  Huet; 
and  we  may  also  find  in  it  some  hints  of  his 
grand  mechanical  principle,  “ that  bodies,  in  a 
circular  motion,  remove  from  the  centre  as 
much  as  possible.”  But  Kepler  had  preceded 
Des  Cartes  in  his  obligations  to  Leucippus, 
concerning  vortices  and  the  causes  of  gravity. 
Diogenes  Laert.  lib.  ix.  § 30.  Enfield's  Hitt. 
Phil.  vol.  1.  b.  ii . ch.  13.  Stanley's  Hist. 
Phil,  part  xi.  Bayle.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist . — M. 

LEUNCLAVIUB,  John,  an  eminent  man 
of  letters  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the 
son  of  a gentleman  at  Amelbrun  in  West- 
phalia. He  appears  to  have  been  brought  up 
to  the  profession  of  the  law,  with  which  science 
he  was  intimately  acquainted,  as  well  as  with 
literature  in  general.  He  travelled  into  various 
parts  of  Europe,  and  resided  a considerable 
time  in  Turkey.  He  died  at  Vienna  in  1693, 
about  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  From  his 
knowledge  of  the  Turkish  language  he  was 
enabled  to  collect  some  valuable  materials  for 
the  history  of  that  nation,  which  be  gave  to 
the  world  in  his  “ Historife  Muslimanicae  I’ur- 
carum,  Lib.  xviii.”  and  his  “ Annales  Turcici, 
cum  Supplemento  & Pandectis  Hist.  Turcicae.” 
His  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language 
was  displayed  in  several  Latin  translations  of 
Greek  authors,  viz.  Xenophon,  Zosimus,  the 
annals  of  Constantine  Maiusse$,  and  -of 
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Michael  Glycas,  the  Greek  abridgement  of  the 
sixty  books  of  Koman  law,  entitled  Basilics, 
various  works  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzen, 
8cc.  As  a translator  he  is  much  praised  by 
Huet,  but  has  been  criticised  by  H.  Stephanus 
and  others.  Bayle.  Baillet.  'l'huanus. — A. 

LEOPOLD,  James,  on<  of  h».  blest  aitists 
In  Europe  during  his  day,  in  constructing  ma- 
thematical instruments  and  machines,  was 
counsellor  and  commissary  of  mines  to  the 
king  of  Poland,  and  a member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Berlin,  and  other  scientific  bodies. 
He  died  at  Leipsic,  in  1727,  after  having  ac- 
quired celebrity  by  the  publication  ot  his  great 
work,  entitled,  “Theatrum  Machinarum,”  in 
three  vols.  folio,  1724.  This  performance, 
though  a compilation,  is  useful  and  much 
esteemed.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LEUSDEN,  John,  an  eminent  philologist, 
especially  in  the  oriental  languages,  was  born 
at  Utrecht  in  1624.  He  studied  in  his  native 
city,  and  then  went  to  Amsterdam  in  order  to 
improve  himself  in  the  Hebrew  language  and  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  from  conver- 
sation with  the  learned  rabbis.  In  1649 
Obtained  the  chair  of  Hebrew  and  Jewish  an- 
tiquities at  Utrecht,  which  he  held  till  his 
death  with  great  reputation.  He  once  relaxed 
from  his  labours  in  a tour  to  the  catholic  Ne- 
therlands, France,  and  England,  in  which  coun- 
tries he  formed  connections  with  the  learned. 
He  died  in  1699.  Leusden  was  a discerning 
critic,  and  taught  with  great  perspicuity.  He 
was  much  attached  to  the  opinions  of  the  Bux- 
torfs,  and  adopted  their  method.  He  gave  cor- 
rect editions  of  the  works  of  Bochart  and 
Lightfoot,  and  of  Poole’s  Synopsis.  His  own 
writings  were  numerous  and  valuable.  The 
principal  are,  “ Onomasticon  Sacrum,”  8vo. 

1 665  and  1684:  “ Clavis  Hebraica  & Philo- 
logica  Vet.  Testam.”  4to.  1683:  “Clavis 
Graeca  Novi  Testam.  cum  annotat.”  8vo.  1672: 

Compendium  Biblicum  Vet.  Testam.”  8vo. 
1673,  several  times  reprinted  : “ Compendium 
Grtecum  Novi  Testam.”  the  best  edition  is 
that  of  London,  12010.  1688:  “ Philologus 
Hebrseus : ” “ Philologus  Hebrseo-mixtus  : ” 

u Philologus  Hebraeo-Grzecus  : ” “ Philolo- 

gical Notes  upon  Jonas,  Joel,  and  Hosea,”  two 
vols.  8vo.  He  also  assisted  in  various  editions 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  the  original 
languages,  and  in  oriental  versions.  Moreri. 
— A. 

LEVI,  one  of  the  twelve  Hebrew  patriarchs, 
was  the  third  son  of  Jacob  by  Leah.  He  took 
part  with  his  brother  Simeon  in  the  inhuman 
and  treacherous  murder  of  the  Shechemites, 


out  of  revenge  for  the  violence  committed 
on  their  sister  Dinah ; on  which  account 
he  was  included  in  die  prophetic  curse  of 
Jacob  on  his  death-bed,  which  cut  them  off 
from  succeeding  to  the  prerogatives  of  primo- 
geniture, forfeited  by  the  criminal  conduct 
of  their  elder  brother  Reuben,  and  sentenced 
them  to  be  “ dispersed  in  Jacob,  and  scattered 
in  Israel.”  This  prediction  was  verified  in  the 
descendants  of  Levi,  who  had  no  inheritance 
assigned  them  among  their  brethren  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  but  were  obliged  to  live  on  the 
tytbes  and  offerings  of  the  other  tribes.  How- 
ever, by  their  zeal  against  idolatry,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  they  executed  the  com- 
mand of  Moses  to  put  to  death  a number  of 
the  worshippers  of  the  golden  calf,  they  obtain- 
ed a mitigation  of  the  sentence  pronounced 
against  them  in  the  person  of  their  progenitor. 
For  they  were  admitted  to  the  priesthood  ; 
which,  though  subordinate  to  tnat  of  Aaron 
and  his  posterity,  entitled  them  to  considerable 
privileges  and  immunities.  They  were  thus 
appointed  the  keepers  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
and  instructors  of  the  people  ; and  were  en- 
titled to  a place  in  the  judicial  courts  of  every 
city  and  town,  and  to  the  property  of  thirty- 
five  cities,  with  all  their  territories,  in  which 
they  were  supported  by  a fixed  contribution  of 
the  tenths  of  all  kinds  of  beasts,  fruits,  and 
grain  in  Israel.  Genesis.  Exodus.  Numbers . 
— M. 

LEVI-Ben-Gershom,  a learned  rabbi  who 
flourished  in  the  fourteenth  century,  was  bom 
about  the  year  1290^  at  Bagnoli  in  Provence, 
which  being  subject  to  Spain,  both  French  and 
Spaniards  claim  him  their  countryman. 
He  was  descended  from  a family  which  had 
produced  many  learned  men,  and  was  himself 
educated  to  the  medical  profession.  His  cele- 
brity, however,  is  chiefly  founded  on  his  philo- 
sophical and  theological  w ritings.  He  was  a 
disciple  of  Aristotle;  and  philosophizes  in  the 
spirit  of  his  master  when  discussing  subjects  in 
sacred  literature.  He  opposed  many  of  the 
Talmudical  interpretations  of  Scripture;  and 
instead  of  receiving  the  accounts  of  the  appear- 
ance of  angels  to  Abraham,  Balaam,  See.  in  a 
literal  sense,  he  maintained  that  they  are  only 
narratives  of  visions,  dreams,  Sic.  The  gift  of 
prophecy  he  considered  to  be  the  effect  not  of 
a divine  afflatus , but  of  a natural  genius,  and 
bodily  temperament.  He  died  at  Perpignan, 
in  1370,  when  he  was  about  eighty  years  of 
age.  He  was  the  author  of  “ Commentaries” 
on  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  which 
some  are  inserted  in  the  great  Bibles  of  Venice, 
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and  Basil;  and  others  were  separately  printed, 
at  different  periods,  at  Pesaro,  Venice,  and 
Paris.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a laborious 
and  curious  philosophical  work,  entitled 
“ Millemot  Hischem,”  or  “ the  Battles  of  the 
Lord,”  divided  in.o  treatises  on  the  immorta- 
lity of  the  soul ; the  knowledge  of  future 
events,  prophecy,  and  the  interpretation  of 
dreams  ; the  omniscience  of  God ; divine  pro- 
vidence ; the  heavens,  and  their  motion  ; and 
the  creation  of  the  world,  with  a discussion  of 
the  question,  whether  it  has  existed  from  eter- 
nity ? The  author  inclinas,  with  Aristotle,  to 
the  affirmative  side.  This  work  was  published 
in  folio,  at  Riva,  or  Reiff,  in  the  year  1560. 
Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  our  rabbi 
composed  “ a short  Exposition  on  the  Logic  of 
Averroes,  or  the  Ten  Categories  of  Aristotle,” 
See.  a Latin  translation  of  which  was  printed 
at  Venice,  in  1552,  in  4to;  and  various  other 
mathematical  and  philosophical  treatises,  which 
were  formerly  pres  rved  in  MS.  in  the  Vati- 
can library,  ana  th  it  belonging  to  the  congre- 
gation of  the  fathers  of  the  oratory  at  Paris. 
IVolfii  Bibliotheca  Hebraa , vol.  I.  Relandi  Ana- 
led.  Rabbin,  apud  Vit.  celeb.  Rabbin.  Simon's 
Catalogue  of  Jewish  Authors , in  his  Crit.  Hist . 
Old  lest.  Mod.  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  XI.  ch.  39. 
— M. 

LSWIS  I.  emperor  and  king  of  France,  sur- 
named  le  Debonnaire , was  the  son  of  Charle- 
magne by  his  second  wife  Hildegarde.  He 
was  born  in  778,  and  when  a child  was  crown- 
ed and  sent  into  Aquitaine  as  the  king  of  that 
state.  He  was  carefully  educated,  and  acquired 
a knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  and  a 
ready  use  of  the  Latin.  His  administration  in 
Aquitaine  was  upon  the  whole  highly  to  his 
credit,  though  he  displayed  that  over-facility  of 
temper  which  gave  him  his  surname,  and  a 
spirit  of  scrupulous  and  superstitious  devotion, 
more  suited  to  the  cloister  than  the  throne. 
At  the  time  of  his  father’s  death,  in  814,  he 
was  36  years  of  age ; and  being  the  only  sur- 
viving son  of  Charlemagne,  and  already  associ- 
ated by  him  in  the  imperial  throne,  he  succeed- 
ed to  his  power  and  dominions  without  oppo- 
sition. He  had  then,  by  his  queen  Ermen 
garde,  three  sons,  Lothaire,  Pepin,  and  Lewis. 
Following  the  example  of  his  father  in  divid- 
ing his  dominions,  he  made  the  first  his  coad- 
jutor in  the  empire;  created  the  second  king 
of  Aquitaine  , and  the  third,  king  of  Bavaria. 
Soon  after  this  distribution,  Bernard,  king  of 
Italy,  natural  son  of  Pepin,  the  eldest  son  of 
Charlemagne,  instigated  by  some  malcontent 
bishops,  took  up  arms  with  the  viev/  of  depos- 


ing his  uncle.  As  he  advanced  towards  the 
Alps,  he  found  himself,  however,  deserted  by 
his  followers,  and  nothing  remained  for  him 
but  to  throw  himself  at  the  emperor’s  feet  and 
implore  his  clemency.  Lewis  referred  his 
cause  to  the  assembly  of  the  states  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  by  which  he  with  his  associates  was 
condemned  to  death.  The  punishment  was 
commuted  for  that  of  putting  out  their  eyes, 
but  the  unhappy  Bernard  died  soon  after  the 
operation.  Lewis  was  inspired  with  such  re- 
morse for  this  action  by  the  monks  and  pre- 
lates who  governed  him,  that  he  performed  a 
public  penance  on  account  of  it,  which  degrad- 
ed him  in  the  opinion  of  his  subjects.  The  em- 
press dying  in  817,  he  was  persuaded  the  next 
year  to  marry  Judith,  the  daughter  of  duke 
Guelf  of  Bavaria,  a woman  of  great  accomplish- 
ments, but  ambitious  and  intriguing.  She 
brought  him  a son,  named  Charles,  the  provid- 
ing a settlement  for  whom,  as  the  imperial  do- 
minions were  already  portioned  between  the 
three  former  sons,  became  the  great  concern  of 
the  empress,  and  involved  her  husband’s  affairs 
in  confusion.  A revolt  took  place,  headed  by 
Walla,  abbot  of  Corbie;  and  the  emperor, 
after  undergoing  severe  reproaches  for  mis- 
government,  was  obliged  to  make  humiliating 
concessions  to  the  malcontents.  Judith  and 
her  son  fell  into  the  hands  of  Pepin  and  Lewis, 
and  she  was  sent  into  a convent.  The  jealousy 
of  the  emperor’s  sons  against  each  other,  how- 
ever, caused  a change  in  his  favour.  He  was 
restored  to  power,  and  recalled  his  empress 
and  her  son  to  court.  Amidst  contending 
passions  and  interests  it  was  not  likely  that  har- 
mony could  long  continue.  The  three  bro- 
thers joined  in  a league  against  their  father, 
in  832,  and  the  pope,  Gregory  IV.,  appeared  in 
their  camp,  on  the  pretext  of  promoting  an  ac- 
commodation. The  unfortunate  emperor  was 
deserted  by  his  troops,  and  obliged  to  yield 
himself  a prisoner  to  his  sons.  He  was  deposed, 
and  the  imperial  dignity  was  conferred  upon 
Lothaire;  and  Judith  was  again  sent  to  a nun- 
nery. Lewis  was  sentenced  to  a public  peni- 
tence, which  was  to  continue  as  long  as  he 
lived.  Compassion,  however,  soon  began  to 
operate  in  his  favour.  The  two  younger  bro- 
thers took  up  arms  against  the  elder ; Lewis 
was  solemnly  reconciled  to  the  church  and  re- 
placed on  the  throne  by  the  prelates,  and  Lo- 
thaire was  constrained  to  throw  himself  at  his 
father’s  feet  and  ask  his  pardon.  The  good- 
nature of  the  emperor  was  contented  with  a 
moderate  punishment  of  those  who  had  fo- 
mented the  rebellion.  After  a short  repose, 
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the  ambition  of  Judith,  who  had  caused  her 
son  Charles  to  be  declared  king  of  Neustria, 
produced  new  discontents.  These  were  aggra- 
vated when,  upon  the  death  of  Pepin,  the  em- 
peror gave  the  kingdom  of  Aquitaine  to 
Charles,  to  the  prejudice  of  Pepin’s  son.  Lewis 
king  of  Bavaria  assembled  an  army,  with  the 
intention  of  seizing  for  himself  as  much  of  the 
territory  bordering  upon  his  own  dominions  as 
he  could  occupy.  After  a temporary  accom- 
modation, he  resumed  his  arms,  and,  being 
joined  by  the  Saxons  and  Thuringians,  made 
himself  master  of  the  best  part  of  Germany. 
The  emperor,  receiving  the  unwelcome  news 
at  a time  when  he  was  reduced  by  his  religious 
austerities,  fell  into  an  indisposition,  which  was 
increased  by  the  superstitious  terror  produced 
in  his  mind  by  a total  eclipse  of  the  sun. 
He  withdrew  to  an  island  in  the  Rhine,  where, 
scarcely  for  many  days  taking  any  other  nou- 
rishment than  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  eu- 
charist,  he  sunk  under  mental  and  bodily  debi- 
lity, in  840,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two.  On  his 
death-bed  he  appointed  Lothaire  his  successor 
in  the  empire ; and  being  reminded  of  his  son 
Lewis,  he  eagerly  cried,  “ I pardon  him,  but 
let  him  be  told  that  his  conduct  has  brought 
me  to  the  grave.”  This  prince,  with  the  best 
intentions,  and  not  destitute  of  talents,  was 
perpetually  involved  in  trouble,  through  that 
weakness  and  pliability  of  temper,  which  filled 
him  with  vain  scruples,  and  threw  him  into 
the  power  of  those  who  successively  approach- 
ed his  person.  Mod.  Univers . Hist.  Millot 
Elemens. — A. 

LEWIS  II.  emperor  and  king  of  Italy,  sur- 
named  the  Tcung,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
emperor  Lothaire  I.  His  father  created  him 
king  of  Italy  in  844,  and  sent  him  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  crowned  by  the  pope  Sergius  II. 
After  residing  two  years  in  that  country,  he 
returned  to  Germany,  and  was  associated  by 
his  father  in  the  empire.  An  irruption  of  the 
Saracens  into  the  south  of  Italy  recalled 
Lewis  to  its  defence,  and  he  defeated  them  in 
several  engagements.  He  afterwards  caused 
a council  to  be  held  at  Tesino  for  the  reform- 
ation of  ecclesiastical  abuses.  A new  pope 
being  elected  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
emperor  or  Lewis,  the  latter  endeavoured  to 
procure  the  election  of  a competitor,  but  with- 
out success.  In  855  Lothaire  died,  and  by  his 
will  divided  his  dominions  between  his  three 
sons,  leaving  to  Lewis  only  the  title  of  emperor 
with  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  He  was  obliged 
to  acquiesce  in  this  distribution,  and  thenceforth 
confined  himself  to  the  administration  of  af- 


fairs in  that  country.  Renewed  incursions  of 
the  Saracens  gave  much  exercise  to  his  arms, 
and  he  made  several  attempts  to  recover  Bari 
from  them,  in  which  he  at  last  succeeded.  The 
factions  of  the  powerful  nobles  also  were  a 
source  of  great  disorders.  The  eastern  em- 
peror, Basil,  excited  Aldagise  duke  of  Benevento 
to  revolt  from  Lewis,  who  was  surprized  and 
made  prisoner  by  the  duke,  and  not  liberated 
till  he  had  taken  an  oath  never  to  re-enter  the 
dukedom.  From  this  oath  he  was,  however, 
absolved  by  the  pope.  Lewis  in  general  lived 
on  good  terms  with  the  holy  see,  and  in  871 
was  crowned  king  of  Lorrain  by  pope  Adrian 
II.  His  want  of  power,  however,  encouraged 
the  papal  court  in  usurpations  upon  what  had 
been  considered  as  the  prerogatives  of  the  em- 
peror. He  died  in  875,  leaving  an  only 
daughter,  afterwards  married  to  Boson  king  of 
Provence.  Lewis  was  much  beloved  by  his 
subjects,  to  whom  he  administered  justice  with 
great  impartiality.  He  seems  to  have  possess- 
ed considerable  talents  civil  and  military,  but 
they  were  circumscribed  in  their  exercise  by  the 
inadequate  share  of  dominions  which  descended 
to  him  with  the  imperial  dignity.  Mod.  Univ. 
Hist. — A. 

LEWIS  III.  emperor,  surnamed  the  Infant, 
is  called  Lewis  IV.  by  those  who  recognize 
either  Lewis  the  Stammerer,  king  of  France,  or 
Lewis  the  Blind,  son  of  Boson  king  of  Pro- 
vence, among  the  emperors.  He  was  son  of 
the  emperor  Arnulf,  whom  he  succeeded  in 
889,  being  then  in  his  seventh  year.  His 
reign  was  only  nominal,  as  it  passed  while  he 
was  in  a state  of  tutelage  ; and  during  the 
course  of  it,  Germany  was  desolated  by  the 
Hungarians,  and  torn  asunder  by  civil  discord. 
Lewis  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  at  Ratisbon, 
where  he  died  in  911  or  912.  His  death 
forms  an  sera  in  the  Germanic  history,  as  he 
was  the  last  king  or  emperor  of  Germany  of 
the  lineage  of  Charlemagne.  Mod.  Univ. 
Hist.  M oreri. — A . 

LEWIS  IV.  (or  V.)  emperor,  son  of  Lewis 
duke  of  Bavaria,  and  Matilda,  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Rodolph  I.,  was  born  in  1284.  His 
father  dying  when  he  was  only  twelve  years  of 
age,  he  was  educated  at  Vienna  under  his  mo- 
ther’s inspection,  and  distinguished  himself  be- 
yond all  the  princes  of  the  age  in  bodily  and 
mental  accomplishments.  In  1314  he  was 
chosen  emperor  at  Frankfort  by  a part  of  the 
electors,  while  another  part  adhered  to  Frede- 
ric, son  of  Albert,  emperor  and  duke  of  Aus- 
tria. Lewis  was  crowned  at  Aix-Ia-Chapelle 
by  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  while  Frederic 
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received  a similar  honour  from  the  elector  of 
Cologne.  A civil  war  immediately  ensued  ; 
and  in  1316  an  indecisive  battle  was  fought 
between  them,  before  Eslinguen  on  the  Neckar. 
In  Italy  the  Ghibelline  faction  espoused  the 
cause  of  Lewis,  while  the  Guelfs  supported 
that  of  Frederic,  and  the  flames  of  war  spread 
over  Lombardy.  In  1319  Lewis  obtained  a 
victory  at  Muhldorf  in  Bavaria ; and  in  1322 
he  gave  Frederic  another  defeat,  and  took  him 
prisoner  in  the  battle.  Leopold,  Frederic’s 
brother,  continued  the  war  some  time  longer  ; 
but  the  princes  of  the  empire  who  had  favour- 
ed that  party,  considering  it  now  as  ruined, 
made  their  peace  with  Lewis,  and  acknow- 
ledged him  for  emperor. 

Those  contests  between  Lewis  and  the  holy 
see  which  disquieted  all  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign  now  commenced.  Pope  John  XXII. 
issued  a bull,  assuming  in  the  most  haughty 
terms  the  right  of  deciding  between  competi- 
tors for  the  empire,  and  commanding  Lewis  to 
desist  from  exercising  the  imperial  functions 
till  he  should  obtain  his  express  permission. 
The  emperor  solemnly  protested  against  the 
principles  of  the  bull ; and  the  term  allowed 
him  for  consideration  having  expired,  a sen- 
tence of  excommunication  was  pronounced 
against  him.  In  order  to  conciliate  the  minds 
©f  the  German  princes,  he  made  his  peace 
wjth  the  Austrian  family,  and  set  at  liberty 
duke  Frederic,  whom  he  had  hitherto  kept  in 
prison.  Receiving  an  invitation  from  the 
Ghibelline  party  in  Italy,  he  marched  thither 
in  1327,  and  was  crowned  king  of  Italy  at 
Milan  by  the  bishop  of  Arezzo.  In  the  next 
year,  after  reducing  Pisa,  he  proceeded  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  great  ho- 
nour, and  with  his  empress  was  solemnly 
crowned  at  St,  Peter’s  by  the  bishops  of  his 
party.  The  pope  renewing  his  bulls  of  ex- 
communication and  deposition  against  him,  he 
retaliated  by  publicly  degrading  hhn  as  a heretic 
and  deserter  of  his  flock,  and  pronouncing  sen- 
tence of  death  upon  him.  He  also  created  an 
antipopc,  and  invested  him  with  the  papal  of- 
fice by  the  name  of  Nicholas  V.  His  failure 
of  success  in  an  expedition  against  Robert 
king  of  Naples,  and  a scarcity  of  provisions  at 
Rome,  produced  such  a change  in  the  popu- 
lace of  that  city,  that  they  broke  out  into  a 
revolt,  and  obliged  the  emperor  to  withdraw 
with  his  troops  and  partizans.  His  cause 
thenceforth  rapidly  declined  in  Italy,  and  he 
found  it  necessary  to  return  into  Germany. 
An  embassy  for  the  purpose  of  reconciliation 
which  he  sent  to  the  pope  in  1330  was  treated 
with  disdain,  and  attempts  were  made  with 


success  to  excite  against  him  John  king  of  Bo- 
hemia, who  had  entered  Italy  as  the  emperor’s 
lieutenant,  and  had  recovered  most  of  the 
towns  in  Lombardy.  Other  enemies  were 
raised  against  Lewis  in  Germany;  but  he  was 
able  to  support  his  interest  in  that  country, 
and  preserve  a tolerable  degree  of  tranquillity. 
Pope  John  died  in  1334,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Benedict  XII.,  who  persevered  in  hostility 
with  the  emperor.  The  overtures  of  Lewis 
for  terminating  their  disputes,  in  1336,  were 
defeated  by  the  interference  of  Philip  de  Va- 
lois king  of  France ; and  in  return,  Lewis 
made  an  alliance  with  Edward  III.  king  of 
England,  whom  he  created  vicar  of  the  empire. 
The  princes  of  the  empire,  a«  well  ecclesiasti- 
cal as  secular,  assembling  at  Spire,  declared  the 
empire  independent  of  the  see  of  Rome,  and 
pronounced  Lewis  the  lawful  emperor ; and 
Benedict  having  refused  to  give  them  satisfac- 
tion in  this  matter,  a diet  was  convoked  at 
Frankfort,  in  which  a constitution  for  ever 
establishing  the  independence  of  the  empirs 
was  passed  into  a law. 

The  change  in  the  popedom  in  1343,  when 
Clement  VI.  succeeded  to  the  Roman  see, 
made  no  alteration  in  the  politics  of  that  court 
with  respect  to  the  emperor.  Lewis  in  vain 
made  overtures  of  accommodation : the  con- 
ditions prescribed  by  his  holiness  were  too  un- 
reasonable to  be  acquiesced  in.  New  excom- 
munications were  fulminated  against  Lewis 
and  his  adherents;  and  the  breach  was  widened 
by  the  secret  instigations  of  Philip  of  Valois, 
whose  subject  Clement  was  by  birth.  In  order 
to  find  the  emperor  employment  at  home,  a 
competitor  was  set  up  against  him  in  the  per- 
son of  Charles  of  Luxemburg,  son  of  the  king 
of  Bohemia,  who  was  crowned  king  of  the 
Romans  by  the  prelates  and  princes  of  his  fac- 
tion. Lewis,  however,  retained  the  al- 
legiance of  the  greatest  part  of  the  empire,  and 
his  son  gave  a defeat  to  Charles  in  the  country 
of  Tyrol.  At  length,  as  he  was  engaged  in 
hunting,  an  exercise  to  which  he  was  greatly 
addicted,  he  fell  from  his  horse  in  a fit  of  apo- 
plexy, and  immediately  expired,  in  October 
1347,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  after  a reign  of 
thirty-three  years.  This  prince  was  gay,  lively 
and  polished,  brave  and  active,  hasty  in  his. 
temper,  and  attached  to  the  fair  sex.  He  resided 
altogether  in  his  hereditary  states,  and  held 
magnificent  tournaments  at  Munich,  after 
they  had  for  four  centuries  been  discontinued 
in  Germany.  He  was  chrice  married,  and  left 
a numerous  progeny.  Mod.  U/iivers.  Hist. — A. 

LEWIS  I.  king  of  France.  See  Lewis  I.  em- 
peror. 
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LEWIS  II.  king  of  France,  surnamed  Le 
Segue  (the  Stammerer),  son  of  Charles  the 
Bald,  was  born  in  843.  He  was  created  king 
of  Aquitaine  in  867,  and  succeeded  hi§  father 
in  the  throne  of  France  in  877.  The  pope, 
John  VIII.,  coming  into  France  to  obtain  pro- 
tection against  the  Saracens,  crowned  Lewis  at 
Troyes  at  his  request,  but  only  as  king;  for 
those  authors  are  mistaken  who  assert  that  he 
received  also  the  imperial  crown.  He  seems, 
indeed,  neither  for  power  nor  for  abilities  to 
have  been  entitled  to  much  consideration.  A 
rebellion  of  the  marquis  of  Languedoc  caused 
him  to  take  the  field ; but  on  his  arrival  at 
Autun  he  was  attacked  with  a dangerous  ma- 
lady, and  being  removed  to  Compeigne,  he 
died  there  in  879,  after  a reign  of  only  eighteen 
months.  He  left  two  sons  by  his  first  consort, 
Ansgarde,  whom  he  had  been  obliged  by  his 
father  to  repudiate ; and  at  his  death,  his  se- 
cond wife,  Adtlaide,  was  pregnant  of  a son, 
who  was  Charles  the  Simple.  Mod.  Univ. 
Hist.  Moreri.  Millot.—A. 

LEWIS  III.  king  of  France,  eldest  son  of 
Lewis  II.,  born  in  860,  was  designed  by  his  fa- 
ther for  his  sole  successor;  but  the  great  lords 
of  the  kingdom  thought  it  best  to  associate 
with  him  his  brother  Carloman.  The  division 
of  territory  was  made  in  880,  when  Lewis  had 
for  his  share  France  proper,  and  Neustria ; and 
Carloman,  Burgundy  and  Aquitaine.  The 
weakness  of  the  crown  encouraged  usurpations; 
and  Boson,  duke  of  Pavia  and  Milan,  carved 
out  for  himself  a considerable  principality  from 
the  southern  provinces  of  France,  with  the 
title  of  king  of  Provence.  Lewis  king  of  Ger- 
many obtained  the  cession  of  part  of  Lorrain, 
but  assisted  the  king  of  France  in  dispossessing 
Hugh,  the  bastard  of  Lothaire,  who  had  seized 
the  other  part.  While  the  two  brothers,  who 
lived  in  great  concord,  were  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  Vienne,  held  by  the  consort  of  Boson, 
an  irruption  of  the  Normans  into  Picardy  called 
Lewis  to  its  defence.  He  gave  them  battle 
near  Saucour,  and  is  said  to  have  slain  9000  of 
them,  but  with  a loss  on  his  part  which  pre- 
vented him  from  pursuing  his  victory.  After- 
wards being  urged  by  the  duke  of  Britany  to 
assist  him  in  repelling  the  Normans  who  had 
invaded  his  country,  he  marched  on  his  way  as 
far  as  Tours,  where  he  found  himself  much  in- 
disposed. Desiring  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
abbey  of  St.  Denis,  he  died  there  in  882,  in  thfc 
twenty- second  year  of  his  age.  Mod . XJniv. 
Hut.  Millot. — A. 

L'  WIS  IV.  king  of  France,  surnamed 
d'Ou  renter,  was  the  only  son  of  Charles  the 


Simple  by  Egiva,  daughter  of  Edward  the 
Elder,  king  of  England.  He  was  born  about 
917;  and  upon  the  event  of  the  deposition  of 
his  father  in  923,  was  taken  by  his  mother  for 
refuge  to  the  court  of  her  brother  Athelstan. 
He  remained  there  till  936;  when,  upon  the  in- 
terregnum thatsucceeded  thedeathofRaoulking 
of  France,  the  nobility,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
potent  Hugh  the  Great,  duke  of  France,  in- 
vited young  Lewis  to  return  and  ascend  the 
throne.  His  long  residence  and  education  in 
England  affixed  upon  him  his  surname,  signi- 
fying  from  beyond  sea.  Hugh,  though  not 
chusing  to  place  the  crown  upon  his  own  head, 
had  nothing  so  much  in  view  as  his  own  aggran- 
dizement; as  soon,  therefore,  as  the  young 
king  was  crowned,  he  got  himself  appointed 
his  tutor,  and  led  him  with  an  army  against 
Hugh  of  Burgundy,  whom  he  obliged  to  divide 
his  territories  with  himself.  The  attempts  of 
Lewis  to  free  himself  from  this  state  of  depend- 
ence gave  rise  to  a civil  war,  which  for  several 
years  threw  the  kingdom  into  confusion.  The 
king’s  attempt  to  recover  Lorrain  brought  upon 
him  the  arms  of  Otho  king  of  Germany,  who 
rescued  it  from  him.  Soon  after,  however, 
Lewis  married  Gerberge,  the  sister  of  Otho  ; 
and  by  his  mediation  and  that  of  William  duke 
of  Normandy  a peace  between  Lewis  and  his  re- 
bellious subjects  was  concluded  in  942.  The 
death  of  the  duke  of  Normandy  in  943  occa- 
sioned an  attempt  by  the  king  to  reunite  that 
duchy  to  the  kingdom  by  treacherously  getting 
possession  of  the  person  of  his  son  Richard, 
then  a child ; and  upon  its  failure  he  united 
with  Hugh  the  Great  in  an  open  invasion  of 
Normandy.  Its  event,  however,  was,  that,  by 
the  assistance  of  the  Danes,  Lewis  was  totally 
defeated  and  carried  prisoner  to  Rouen,  whence 
he  was  not  released  till  he  had  consented  to  a 
treaty  fully  securing  the  independence  of  Nor- 
mandy. Hugh  afterwards  held  him  a year 
longer  in  captivity,  till  he  had  procured  for  him- 
self a grant  of  the  city  and  territory  of  Laon. 
Hostilities  were  soon  renewed  between  the 
king  and  Hugh,  in  which  the  former  obtained 
the  aid  of  his  brother-in-law  Otho.  The  cen- 
sures of  the  church  were  also  called  in  to  reduce 
Hugh  to  obedience,  and  an  accommodation 
ensued  in  950,  which,  however,  was  not  last- 
ing. At  length  a settled  peace  was  effected  by 
means  of  the  consorts  of  the  king  and  Hugh, 
who  were  sisters ; and  Lewis  had  leisure  'to 
take  measures  for  repelling  the  Hungarians, 
who  were  ravaging  Champagne  and  Picardy. 
As  hewas  travelling  between  Laon  and  Rheims, 
a wolf  roused  by  chance  led  him  to  the  chase; 
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in  the  ardour  of  which  he  received  a fall  from 
his  horse,  and  was  so  severely  bruised,  that 
the  consequences  proved  fatal  in  October  954. 
He  died  at  Rheims,  and  was  interred  in  its 
cathedral.  His  reign  of  eighteen  years  was  so 
turbulent,  that  he  had  little  room  to  display 
any  other  qualities  than  those  of  the  martial 
class.  He  was,  however,  much  regretted  by 
his  subjects,  and  transmitted  his  crown  in 
peace  to  his  son  Lothaire.  Adcd.  Univ.  Hist. 
Aloreri.  Millot. — A. 

LEWIS  V.  surnamed  le  Faineant , son  of 
Lothaire,  was  associated  by  his  father  in  the 
government,  and  succeeded  him  in  986,  being 
then  in  his  nineteenth  year.  His  surname  was 
given  him,  because  in  his  short  reign  he  did 
nothing , and  not  on  account  of  a sluggish  or 
indolentd  isposition  ; on  the  contrary,  from  his 
accession,  he  manifested  a violent  and  turbu- 
lent character.  He  quarrelled  with  the  queen- 
dowager  ; expelled  the  bishop  of  Laon  from 
the  kingdom  on  pretence  of  his  being  her 
gallant  -,  and  upon  a dispute  with  the  arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  forcibly  entered  that  city 
with  considerable  effusion  of  blood.  He  was 
preparing  to  march  to  the  succour  of  the  count 
of  Barcelona  against  the  Saracens,  when  he 
■was  taken  off  by  poison,  administered,  it  is 
said,  by  his  wife  Blanche  or  Constance,  in 
June  987.  With  him  ended  the  race  of 
French  kings  of  the  house  of  Charlemagne, 
called  the  Carlovingian  line,  which  had  sat  on 
the  throne  between  230  and  240  years.  Mod. 
Univ.  Hist.  Mi/lot.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

LEWIS  VI.  king  of  France,  surnamed  le 
Gios,  son  of  Philip  I.,  was  born  in  ic8i.  His 
father,  who  by  his  vices  had  involved  himself 
in  many  difficulties,  associated  him  in  the  go- 
vernment in  1 100.  Instead  of  following  a bad 
example,  prince  Lewis  was  a youth  of  excel- 
lent character,  free  from  the  foibles  incident 
to  his  age  and  rank,  active,  vigilant,  brave,  and 
affable.  By  his  vigour,  he  held  in  awe  the 
discontented  nobles,  repressed  the  rebellious, 
demolished  their  castles,  and  compelled  them 
to  restore  the  estates  which  they  had  usurped 
from  the  clergy.  His  mother-in-law  Bertrade, 
who  possessed  an  unlimited  sway  over  the 
mind  of  her  husband,  jealous  of  the  reputation 
of  Lewis,  and  regarding  him  as  the  chief  ob- 
stacle to  the  elevation  of  her  own  sons,  ren- 
dered the  court  so  uneasy  to  him,  that  he 
•withdrew  for  a time  to  England,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  kindness  and  respect  by 
Henry  I.  Bertrade  forged  a letter  in  the 
name  of  Philip,  requesting  Henry  to  keep  his 
son  in  confineme'nt,  or  put  him  to  death  ; this 


was  shewn  by  Henry  to  the  prince,  who,  upon 
his  return,  demanded  justice  of  his  father  for 
the  base  attempt.  Bertrade  then  gave  him 
poison,  which  had  so  violent  an  operation  that 
it  brought  him  into  the  greatest  danger  of  his 
life  ; and  it  is  said,  that  a paleness  of  counte- 
nance never  afterwards  left  him.  Philip,  un- 
able to  part  with  this  infamous  woman,  obliged 
her  to  make  such  submissions  to  his  son  as 
disarmed  his  resentment. 

At  the  death  of  Philip  in  1108,  Lewis  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne.  The  weakness  to  which 
the  crown  had  been  reduced  caused  him  to 
experience  much  disturbance  from  his  own  im- 
mediate feudatories,  and  it  was  a considerable 
time  before  he  could  reduce  them  to  obedience. 
Soon  after,  in  1110,  he  became  engaged  in  a 
quarrel  with  Henry  I.,  which  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  commencement  of  the  long  con- 
tests between  the  kings  of  France  and  England. 
Henry,  as  duke  of  Normandy,  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  fortress  of  Gisors  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  France  ; and  upon  his  refusal  to  de- 
molish it  according  to  agreement,  Lewis 
marched  an  army  against  it.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  effusion  of  blood,  he  sent  a challenge 
to  Henry  to  decide  the  point  in  single  combat  ; 
vdiich  that  politic  king  declined,  saying  that 
he  had  no  motive  to  fight  for  a place  of  which 
he  was  already  in  possession.  A battle  en- 
sued, in  wffiich  Lewis  was  victorious ; and  by 
a peace,  concluded  not  long  after,  it  was 
agreed  that  William  the  son  of  Henry  should 
do  homage  to  the  king  of  France  for  the 
duchy  of  Normandy,  which  Henry  himself 
had  refused  to  do.  War,  how  >ver,  was  soon 
renewed,  and  each  king  endeavoured  to  raisd 
up  enemies  to  the  other  from  his  own  vassals. 
Lewis,  though  not  always  successful,  was  al- 
ways brave.  In  an  action  at  Brenneville, 
when  an  English  warrior  had  seized  his  bridle, 
crying  “the  king  is  taken  !”  “Do  you  not  know 
(said  Lewis)  that  the  king  is  never  taken  at 
chess  ?”  and  immediately  laid  him  dead  with  a 
stroke  of  his  sword.  Le.wis,  sensible  of  the 
danger  arising  from  the  possession  of  Nor- 
mandy by  the  king  of  England,  to  which  he 
had  himself  formerly  contributed,  used  all  his 
efforts  to  deprive  Henry  of  that  dukedom,  and 
transfer  it  to  William  the  son  of  Robert,  Hen-* 
ry’s  unfortunate  elder  brother ; but  he  was 
foiled  by  tire  superior  policy  and  military  ta- 
lents of  the  English  king.  At  a council  held 
at  Rheims  in  1119,  in  which  the  emperor 
Henry  V.  was  excommunicated  by  pope  Cal- 
lixtus  II.,  Lewis  lodged  his  complaints  against 
the  king  of  England,  but  had  not  influence 
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enough  to  draw  down  the  censures  of  the 
church  upon  him.  The  emperor,  afterwards, K 
excited  by  Henry  I.  who  was  his  father-in-law, 
invaded  France  ; but  the  common  danger  in- 
duced the  vassals  of  the  crown  to  exert  them- 
selves with  such  effect,  that  Lewis  saw  him- 
self at  the  head  of  200,000  men,  and  the  em- 
peror thought  proper  to  retire.  The  vassals, 
however,  refused  to  comply  with  the  king’s 
desire  of  marching  into  Normandy,  and  con- 
quering that  duchy  from  Henry.  It  was  at 
this  muster  of  the  national  force  that  the 
famous  oriflamme,  or  banner  of  the  abbey  of 
St.  Denis,  was  displayed  as  the  king’s  stand- 
ard. Although  extremely  religious,  and  a 
faithful  son  of  the  church,  Lewis  had  a dispute 
with  some  of  his  seditious  prelates,  which 
brought  upon  him  a sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation from  the  bishops  of  Paris  and  Sens ; 
but  it  was  taken  off  by  the  pope.  The  assas- 
sination of  Charles,  earl  of  Flanders,  occa- 
sioned Lewis  to  march  with  an  army  into  that 
country  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  the  of- 
fenders, and  conferring  .the  vacant  earldom 
upon  William,  son  of  Robert,  the  former  duke 
of  Normandy;  but  the  death  of  tiiat  prince 
rendered  his  scheme  abortive.  He  also  la- 
boured to  put  an  end  to  the  schism  in  the 
popedom  between  Innocent  II.  and  Anaclet, 
the  first  of  whom  he  supported  as  a lawful 
pontiff.  An  exuberance  of  fat  (which  gave 
him  his  surname)  now  brought  him  into  a de- 
clining state  of  health ; and  he  prepared  for 
death"  by  settling  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom. 
Having  some  years  before  lost  his  eldest  son 
Philip,  he  caused  his  next  son  Lewis  to  be  so- 
lemnly crowned  at  a council  of  the  nation. 
When  he  found  his  end  approaching,  he  drew 
his  signet  from  his  linger  and  put  it  upon  that 
of  his  son,  charging  him  at  the  same  time  to 
remember,  that  the  sovereign  authority,  of 
which  this  was  the  symbol,  was  a public  trust, 
of  which  a strict  account  would  be  required  in 
a future  world.  His  people,  whom  he  had 
freed  from  the  oppressions  of  the  great,  and 
never  burdened  with  taxes,  flocked  around  to' 
see  him  before  he  expired;  which  event  hap- 
pened at  Paris  in  August  1137,  when  he  had 
reigned  twenty-nine  years  complete.  By  his 
wife  Adelaide  of  Savoy*  he  left  several  sons, 
and  one  daughter.  Scarcely  any  of  the  French 
kings  have  maintained  a more  irreproachable 
character  than  Lewis  VI.,  who  would  have 
appeared  with  greater  splendour  in  history  had 
he  not  been  opposed  by  the  superior  genius  of 
Henry  I.  His  reign  is  the  era  of  the  com- 
mencement in  France  of  • that  balance  to  the 
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power  of  the  feudal  lords  which  arose  from  the 
order  of  citizens.  By  the  advice  of  his  mini- 
ster, the  celebrated  abbot  Suger,  he  conferred 
new  privileges  on  the  towns  within  his  do- 
mains, by  what  were  entitled  charters  of  com- 
munity, and  formed  them  into  corporations  or 
bodies  politic,  with  the  right  of  administering 
justice,  levying  taxes,  and  embodying  a militia 
within  their  own  districts.  He  also  further 
restrained  the  authority  of  the  nobles  by  al- 
lowing appeal  in  various  cases  from  the  sen- 
tence of  their  officers  to  the  royal  judges. 
Afod.  Univ.  Hist.  Millot.  Robertson's  In- 
trod.  to  Hist,  of  Charles  V.- -A. 

LEWIS  VII.  king  of  France,  surnamed  Le 
Jeutie  (The  Young) , son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  1 120.  A short  time  before  his  fathei’s 
death  he  married  Eleanora,  the  heiress  of  the 
duke  of  Guienne  and  count  of  Poitou ; by 
which  alliance  an  extensive  country  from  the 
Loire  to  the  Pyrenees  was  united  to  the  crown 
of  France.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  in 
1137,  being  in  his  eighteenth  year,  of  lively 
parts,  hasty  and  inconsiderate  in  his  temper, 
jealous  of  his  honour,  and  obstinately  attached 
to  his  will.  He  began  his  reign  by  repressing 
some  outrages  of  the  nobles,  and  a revolt  of 
the  commons,  who  now  felt  the  power  derived 
from  their  new  privileges.  The  election  of  an 
archbishop  of  Bourges  without  his  consent  in- 
volved him  in  a quarrel  with  the  clergy  of  that 
see,  and  eventually  with  pope  Innocent  II., 
who  supported  them.  This  pontiff  consecrated 
the  archbishop  in  person,  and  insultingly  said, 
that  “ the  king  was  a young  man,  who  wanted 
to  be  taught  not  to  meddle  with  ecclesiastical 
affairs.”  Lewis  was  resolute,  and  obliged  the 
prelate  to  leave  his  see,  and  take  refuge  in  the 
dominions  of  Thibaud  count  of  Champagne, 
an  intriguing  lord,  who  was  perpetually  fo- 
menting disturbances  in  the  French  king’s  go- 
vernment. Provoked  with  his  machinations, 
Lewis  made  an  inroad  into  Champagne,  sacked 
the  town  of  Vitri,  and  set  fire  to  a church,  in 
which  more  than  1300  people  perished  mise- 
rably. Struck  with  remorse  at  this  cruel  ac- 
tion, he  made  his  peace  with  the  archbishop 
and  count,  and  resolved  to  expiate  his  fauLt  by 
an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  second 
crusade  was  at  this  time  preached  up  by  St. 
Bernard  with  all  the  ardour  of  fanaticism  ; and 
although  the  wise  abbot  Suger,  who  continued 
to  be  the  minister  of  the  crown  in  this  reign, 
attempted  to  persuade  Lewis  to  content  him- 
self with  sending  contributions  of  men  and 
money  for  the  enterprise,  the  eloquence  of  Ber- 
nard and  the  spirit  of  the  age  overthrew  his 
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counsels.  At  the  great  national  assembly  held 
at-Vezelai  in  1 146,  Lewis  was  the  first  to  take 
the  cross;  and  his  example  was  followed  by  the 
queen,  and  all  the  principal  nobility.  He  set 
out  in  1 147,  at  the  head  of  80,000  men,  on  his 
march  by  land  to  Constantinople;  where  he 
was  received  with  much  respect  by  the  em- 
peror Manuel  Comnenus,  though,  in  fact,  the 
Greeks  viewed  with  more  apprehension  than 
good-will  these  formidable  inundations  from 
the  West.  The  French  host  penetrated  with 
great  loss  through  lesser  Asia  to  Antioch,  the 
principality  of  which  was  held  by  his  wife’s 
uncle,  Raymond  de  Poitiers.  After  recruiting 
his  forces  in  that  city,  he  proceeded  to  Jeru- 
salem, where,  in  a council  of  the  crusading 
princes,  it  was  resolved  to  undertake  the  siege 
of  Damascus.  This  enterprise  failed  of  suc- 
cess ; and  Lewis,  after  several  disasters,  re- 
turned to  France,  having  gained  little  credit  by 
his  expedition,  besides  that  of  devout  attach- 
ment to  the  Christian  religion.  His  honour 
and  domestic  comfort  were  injured  by  the  no- 
torious gallantries  of  his  queen  Eleonora,  who 
accompanied  him  to  the  East.  She  despised 
him,  as  acting  the  part  rather  of  a monk  than  a 
king;  and  was  supposed  to  have  bestowed  her 
favours  upon  her  own  uncle  Raymond,  and 
upon  a handsome  young  T urk.  Lewis,  after  his 
return,  declared  his  intention  of  repudiating 
her ; and  though  the  abbot  Suger,  dreading 
the  consequences  of  a restoration  of  her  dowry, 
for  a time  diverted  him  from  his  purpose,  yet, 
after  the  death  of  that  minister,  it  was  carried 
into  effect  at  a council  held  in  1152.  The 
provinces  of  Aquitaine  were  thus  again  de- 
tached from  the  crown  of  France,  and,  what 
was  worse,  they  were  transferred  to  that  of  Eng- 
land, by  Eleanora’s  marriage,  six  weeks  after 
her  divorce,  to  Henry  Plantagenet,  then  duke  of 
Normandy,  and  soon  after  king  of  England,  un- 
der the  name  of  Henry  II.  This  impolicy  is  said 
to  have  fixed  the  surname  of  the  Young  upon 
Lewis,  who,  however,  can  scarcely  be  blamed 
for  separating  himself  from  an  unfaithful  spouse ; 
but,  according  to  the  rules  of  royal  policy,  he 
should  at  least  have  prevented  her  from  con- 
veying her  inheritance  to  a dangerous  rival. 

Lewis  endeavoured  to  counteract  his  error 
by  raising  up  a competitor  to  Henry  in  his 
dukedom  of  Normandy.  He  married  for  a 
second  wife  Constantia,  daughter  of  Alphonso, 
king  of.  Castillo,  and  soon  after  displayed  his 
piety  in  a pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St. 
James  at  Compostella.  The  pretension  of 
Henry  to  the  county  of  Toulouse  in  right  of 
his  wife  produced  a war  between,  the  two 


kings,  which,  without  any  signal  event,  was 
terminated  by  a peace  in  1 160.  The  death  of 
Constantia  without  male  issue  caused  Lewis  to 
contract  a third  marriage  with  Adelaide, 
daughter  of  his  old  enemy,  Thibaud  count  of 
Champagne.  When  the  memorable  quarrel 
broke  out  between  Henry  and  Becket,  the 
latter  obtained  an  asylum  in  France,  the  con- 
sequence  of  which  was  another  rupture  be- 
tween the  rival  kings.  A temporary  accom- 
modation was  succeeded  by  fresh  hostilities,  in 
which  Lewis  drew  over  to  his  party  the  un- 
dutiful  sons  of  the  English  monarch.  Of 
these,  Henry,  the  eldest,  had  espoused  a 
daughter  of  Lewis.  In  this  contest,  the  vi- 
gour and  abilities  of  Henry  extricated  hint 
from  difficulties  which  seemed  likely  to  over- 
whelm him,  and  Lewis  obtained  little  honour 
or  advantage  from  his  attempts.  The  friend- 
ship between  the  kings  was  at  length  so  well 
restored,  that  Lewis,  alarmed  at  the  illness  of 
his  only  son  Philip,  made  a pilgrimage  to  the 
shrine  of  the  now-sainted  Becket  at  Canter- 
bury, where  he  was  received  with  every  de- 
monstration of  cordiality  and  respect  by  Henry. 
Soon  after  his  return  he  was  seized  with  an 
apoplectic  attack,  which  left  a palsy  on  one 
side.  Sensible  of  his  precarious  state,  he 
caused  his  son  to  be  solemnly  crowned ; and 
having  languished  about  a year  under  his 
malady,  expired  at  Paris  in  utto,  after  a reign, 
of  forty-three  years.  Mod.  Univ.  Hist.  Mo~ 
reri.  Ah  Hot. — A. 

LEWIS  VIII.  king  of  France,  surnamed 
the  Lion,  son  of  Philip  Augustus  and  Isabella 
of  Hainault,  was  born  in  1187.  Fie  early  dis- 
played his  martial  disposition  under  his  father 
at  the  war  in  Flanders,  and  against  king  John 
of  England  in  Poitou.  When  a crusade  was 
proclaimed  against  the  Albigenses,  he  took  the 
cross  without  his  father’s  knowledge,  and 
marching  into  Languedoc  in  1215,  made  him- 
self master  of  several  places.  When  the  En- 
glish barons,  who  had  confederated  in  mainte- 
nance of  their  liberties,  found  their  cause  in 
great  danger  from  John,  who  had  violated  his 
treaty  with  them,  they  sent  an  offer  of  the 
crown  of  England  to  prince  Lewis,  whose 
wife,  Blanche  of  Castille,  was  grand-daughter 
to  Henry  II.  As  pope  Innocent  had  taken 
upon  himself  the  protection  of  John  as  a vas- 
sal of  the  holy  see,  Philip  was  afraid  openly  to 
support  his  son  in  an  attempt  to  dethrone  him; 
yet  he  indirectly  supplied  him  with  a fleet  and 
army,  with  which,  in  1216,  he  landed  in  Kent. 
He  was  received  in  London,  and  obtained  pos- 
session of  many  castles  in  different  parts,  which 
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cither  surrendered,  or  were  put  into  his  hands 
by  the  disaffected  barons.  At  length  jealousies 
began  to  prevail  between  the  allied  English 
and  French,  and  many  of  the  barons,  justly 
dreading  a foreign  reign,  went  back  to  the 
royal  party.  The  deatlv  of  the  hated  John 
still  farther  changed  the  minds  of  the  English; 
and  Lewis,  who  seems  to  have  exhibited  no 
great  share  of  military  skill  in  his  enterprise, 
was  obliged  to  shut  up  himself  and  his  troops 
in  London.  A fleet  coming  to  his  succour 
. was  defeated,  and  he  found  it  necessary  to 
enter  into  a capitulation  with  the  young  king 
Henry  for  permission  to  return  unmolested. 
In  1219  he  was  again  engaged  against  the  Al- 
bigenses,  but  his  efforts  were  not  considerable. 
He  succeeded  in  1223  to  the  crown  of  France, 
on  the  death  of  his  father.  Being  urged  by 
Henry  to  make  restitution,  according  to  his 
treaty  when  prince,  of  the  provinces  taken  by 
his  father  from  king  John,  he  evaded  the  de- 
mand, and  a war  was  the  consequence.  He 
made  himself  master  of  Rochelle,  and  at 
length  the  English  were  left  in  possession  of 
nothing  in  France  but  the  town  of  Bourdeaux, 
and  the  country  beyond  the  Garonne.  In  this 
situation  of  affairs  he  made  a truce  with  Henry; 
the  motive  for  which  appears  to  have  been  a 
desire  of  heading  another  crusade  against  the 
Albigenses,  to  which  he  was  persuaded  by  the 
pope’s  legate.  Receiving  from  Amauri  de 
Montfort  a cession  of  his  pretensions  to  the 
estates  of  the  count  of  Toulouse,  he  marched 
with  a large  army  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhone. 
The  inhabitants  of  Avignon  refused  to  admit 
him,  upon  which  he  laid  siege  to  the  place. 
He  lay  before  it  three  months  before  it  capitu- 
lated ; and  then,  with  an  army  much  di- 
minished, he  proceeded  into  Languedoc.  The 
season  of  the  year  not  permitting  him  to  at- 
tempt the  city  of  Toulouse,  he  set  out  on  his 
return  to  Paris ; but  on  the  road  was  seized 
with  a disorder  which  carried  him  off'  at  Mont- 
pensier  in  Auvergne,  after  a week’s  illness,  in 
November  1 226.  Fie  was  then  in  the  fortieth 
year  of  his  age,  and  fourth  of  his  reign.  By 
his  last  will  he  settled  great  apanages  upon  his 
second,  third,  and  fourth  sons,  and  directed 
that  all  the  younger  ones  should  enter  intathe 
ecclesiastical  order.  Mod.  Univers.  Hist.  Mil- 
lot. — A. 

LEWIS  IX.  king  of  France,  named  Saint 
Lewis , son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1215. 
At  the  death  of  his  father  in  1226  he  was  in 
the  twelfth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  placed 
under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother,  Blanche 
of  Castille,  who  was  also  made  regent  of  the 


kingdom.  (See  her  article.)  It  was  her  great 
object  in  his  education  to  inculcate  in  him  an 
attachment  to  religion,  and  to  preserve  his  mo- 
rals untainted.  For  the  first  purpose  she  sur- 
rounded him  with  ecclesiastics ; for  the  se- 
cond she  married  him  in  his  nineteenth  year 
to  the  daughter  of  the  count  of  Provenpe,  and 
kept  a vigilant  eye  upon  his  conduct  even  when 
grown  to  manhood.  When  his  age  permitted 
him  to  take  the  reins  of  government,  such 
was  the  respect  he  bore  his  mother,  that  her 
authority  remained  unimpaired,  and  for  several 
^ears  they  may  be  said  to  have  reigned  jointly. 
It  was  greatly  to  his  honour,  that  although  no 
prince  surpassed  him  in  devoutness,  he  well 
knew  the  limits  between  secular  and  ecclesi- 
astic jurisdiction,  and  was  jealous  of  usurpa- 
tions in  the  latter.  When  pope  Gregory  IX., 
after  excommunicating  the  emperor  Frederic 
II.,  preached  up  a crusade  against  him,  and 
offered  the  empire  to  Robert  die  brother  of 
the  king  of  France,  Lewis  gave  no  encourage- 
ment to  the  crusade,  and  rejected  the  proffered 
imperial  crown  for  his  brother.  A revolt  of 
the  count  de  la  Marche  in  1242,  supported  by 
Henry  III.  of  England,  gave  occasion  to  Lewis 
to  display  his  courage  and  martial  talents.  He 
gained  two  victories  in  person,  and  constrained 
the  count  to  submit  to  humiliating  conditions 
of  peace  ; and  also  dissipated  a confederacy  of 
other  malcontent  nobles.  He  made  a number 
of  useful  regulations,  which  had  in  view  the 
securing  the  tranquillity  of  the  country.  In 
order  to  prevent  strangers  from  inheriting 
lands  in  France  to  the  prejudice  of  the  natives, 
he  issued  an  edict  forbidding  landholders  to 
marry  their  daughters  to  foreigners  without  his 
permission.  By  another  edict,  all  persons  who 
Field  lands  both  from,  the  king  of  France  and 
of  England,  and  thereby  were  vassals  of  each, 
were  enjoined  to  make  their  election  between 
the  two,  that  they  might  not,  in  time  of  war, 
be  distracted  by  contrary  duties.  In  the  midst 
of  these  cares  Lewis  was  attacked  with  a dan- 
gerous disease,  under  the  impression  of  which 
he  made  a vow,  in  case  of  recovery,  to  march 
at  the  head  of  an  army  against  the  infidels. 
No  remonstrances  from  his  counsellors  and 
nobles,  and  even  his  prelates,  availed  to  divert 
him  from  the  resolution  of  fulfilling  this  vow; 
and  all  that  wisdom  was  able  to  do  in  con- 
trOuling  superstition,  was  to  frame  the  most 
prudential  regulations  with  respect  to  the  en- 
terprise itself,  and  the  government  of  the 
realm  during  the  king’s  absence. 

After  a preparation  of  three  years,  Lewis, 
having  appointed  his  mother  Blanche  regent, 
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embarked  in  1248  at  Aigues-Mortcs,  accompa- 
nied by  his  queen,  his  brothers  the  counts  of 
Artois  and  Anjou,  and  almost  all  the  chivalry 
of  France.  His  troops,  on  the  most  moderate 
calculation,  amounted  to  50,000  men.  Fie 
wintered  at  Cyprus,  where  his  army  suffered 
much  from  sickness.  It  was  there  determined 
to  make  war  first  upon  the  soldan  of  Egypt,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  recovery  of  Palestine. 
In  1249  he  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile, 
and  leaping  into  the  sea  sword  in  hand,  gained 
the  beach,  and  drove  away  the  Saracens  drawn 
up  to  defend  it.  Damietta,  abandoned  by  the 
panic-struck  foe,  yielded  to  the  first  assault. 
The  rising  of  the  Nile  prevented  his  further 
advance,  and  the  delay  introduced  disease  into 
his  army  and  all  the  disorders  attending  upon 
idleness  and  want  of  subordination.  A re- 
inforcement arrived  in  the  autumn,  led  by  the 
king’s  third  brother,  and  it  was  resolved  to  ad- 
vance towards  Cairo.  The  count  d’ Artois, 
crossing  a canal  of  the  Nile  with  a body  of 
horse,  inconsiderately  pushed  on  to  Massoura, 
where  he  was  surrounded  and  slain.  Lewis 
hastened  to  the  rescue  of  his  brother,  but  was 
only  able  by  the  greatest  exertions  of  valour  to 
extricate  himself,  and  place  his  army  in  a state 
of  temporary  safety.  His  camp  was  invested 
by  the  enemy,  and  exposed  to  the  greatest  suf- 
ferings from  disease  and  scarcity.  The  king 
might  have  secured  his  own  escape,  but  he  re- 
fused to  forsake  his  people.  A retreat  to  Da- 
mietta was  attempted,  but  was  opposed  by 
such  difficulties,  that  after  great  losses  in  va- 
rious actions,  Lewis  with  his  brother  and  all 
his  remaining  army  were  obliged,  in  April 
1250,  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners. 
Many  of  the  captives  were  massacred  by  the 
savage  and  irritated  foe,  and  the*  king  was 
treated  with  great  rigour  and  insolence,  which 
he  bore  with  firmness  and  dignity.  A change 
in  the  Egyptian  government  produced  an  alter- 
ation in  his  favour ; and  for  the  sake  of  re- 
covering Damietta,  which  he  had  strongly  for- 
tified, a treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  that 
place  was  made  the  price  of  the  monarch’s  libe- 
ration, while  a vast  sum  was  exacted  for  the 
ransom  of  his  followers.  A truce  for  ten  years 
between  the  Christians  and  Mahometans  in 
Egypt  and  Syria  was  a further  condition.  This 
treaty  was  punctually  executed;  and  so  high 
was  the  honour  of  Lewis,  that  upon  discover- 
ing a considerable  mistake  made  by  the  Sara- 
cens in  the  tale  of  the  money,  to  their  own 
loss,  he  caused  it  to  be  rectified.  He  left  the 
inauspicious  shore  with  his  tjueen  and  two  bro- 
thers, carrying  with  him  about  6000  men,  the 


sole  remains  of  the  flourishing  army  with 
which  he  had  landed  in  Egypt.  He  caused 
himself  to  be  conveyed  to  the  port  of  Aeon, 
(Acre)  and  spent  four  years  in  Palestine,  for- 
getful of  his  own  kingdom,  and  only  attentive 
to  secure  that  of  Jerusalem  from  the  hostilities 
of  the  Saracens.  Fie  repaired  the  fortifications 
of  the  places  still  possessed  by  the  Christians, 
made  pilgrimages  of  devotion,  attempted  con- 
versions, and  sunk  the  great  king  in  the  fanatic 
crusader.  The  death  of  his  mother,  who  had 
undergone  much  disquiet  from  various  events 
during  his  absence,  at  length  recalled  him  to 
France.  In  the  passage,  the  vessel  that  car- 
ried him  and  his  family  struck  upon  a rock,  and 
was  brought  into  imminent  danger.  He  was 
strongly  urged  to  go  on  board  another ; but  re- 
flecting that  if  he  left  the  ship,  the  despair  and 
confusion  of  the  crew  would  probably  occasion 
the  destruction  of  all  who  remained,  he  deter- 
mined to  stay,  and  trust  Providence  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  whole.  History  perhaps  affords 
no  example  more  striking,  of  the  union  of  forti- 
tude and  humanity  in  a royal  personage  ! 

After  his  return,  he  displayed  a seriousness 
approaching  to  melancholy;  and  by  continu- 
ing to  wear  the  cross  on  his  upper  garment, 
-gave  a token  of  the  passion  which  still  pre- 
dominated in  his  soul.  Fie,  however,  applied 
to  the  government  of  his  kingdom  with  the 
most  exemplary  diligence,  and  by  his  strict 
and  impartial  administration  of  justice,  and  the 
wholesome  regulations  which  he  established, 
promoted  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  his  • 
people.  In  the  true  simplicity  of  ancient 
times,  he  was  accustomed  to  scat  himself  un- 
der a spreading  oak  at  his  castle  of  Vincennes, 
and,  in  person,  decide  causes.  Fie  protected 
the  mean  from  the  oppressions  of  the  great, 
and  would  not  suffer  his  own  brothers  to  pass 
the  limits  of  law  and  equity.  Mild  and  be- 
nevolent in  the  general  principles  of  his  legis- 
lation, he  was  severe  in  every  thing  that  re- 
garded religion;  and  the  edicts  which  he  issued 
against  blasphemers  and  impious  persons  are 
tainted  with  the  cruelty  of  an  inquisitor.  His 
notions  on  this  head  may  be  judged  of  by  his 
advice  to  Joinviilc  against  disputing  with  infi- 
dels. “ A layman,  (said  he)  when  he  hears- 
the  Christian  faith  blasphemed,  ought  to  de- 
fend it  only  with  his  sword,  which  he  should 
run  up  to  the  hilt  in  the  body  of  the  blas- 
phemer.” His  devout  attachment  to  the  men- 
dicant orders  rendered  him  too  favourable  to 
their  usurpations ; he  was,  indeed,  upon  the 
point  of  becoming  a jacobin,  and  was  with 
great  difficulty  diverted  from  his  purpose  by 
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his  queen  and  family.  The  delicacy  of  his 
conscience  is  supposed  to  have  injured  the 
rights  of  his  crown  in  some  matters  of  foreign 
policy.  He  yielded  to  the  king  of  Arragon  the 
sovereignty  over  Roussillon  and  Catalonia,  in 
compensation  for  some  pretended  claims  which 
that  prince  had  upon  Languedoc.  With 
Henry  III.  he  made  a treaty,  ceding  to  him 
Limousin,  Perigord,  Querci,  and  Agenois,  on 
the  condition  of  paying  liege-homage  for  them 
to  the  kings  of  France ; and  it  is  affirmed  that 
he  was  desirous  of  restoring  Normandy  also  to 
the  English  kings,  could  he  have  obtained  the 
consent  of  his  peers.  This  scrupulous  regard 
to  equity,  however,  raised  his  character  among 
foreigners,  who  gladly  applied  to  him  as  arbiter 
of  their  differences.  The  barons  of  England, 
and  Henry  III.,  in  their  disputes  agreed  to 
make  him  their  umpire : his  decision  was 
favourable  to  the  regal  authority,  but  with  such 
a reservation  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
subjects,  that,  in  fact,  it  determined  nothing. 
The  donation  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  to  Lewis, 
by  the  pope,  was  rather  acquiesced  in  than  fa- 
voured by  the  king,  as,  indeed,  its  justice  would 
not  bear  closei  examination.  He  honourably 
enlarged  his  own  "kingdom,  by  the  acquisition 
of  various  places  on  the  borders  of  the  Low- 
countries. 

This  jpeful  and  respectable  course  of  con- 
duct Was  at  length  fatally  inteirupted  by  that 
zeal  for  propagating  his  religion  which  was 
Lewis’s  ruling  passion.  The  pope’s  legate 
easily  engaged  him  in  a project  for  a new 
crusade  ; and  he  declared  his  resolution  at  an 
assembly  of  nobles,  almost  all  of  whom  took 
the  cross  with  their  sovereign.  Many,  how- 
ever, recollecting  the  disasters  of  the  former 
expedition,  and  attached  to  the  true  interests 
of  their  country,  flourishing  under  a wise  go- 
vernment, deprecated  this  ebullition  of  fanatical 
enthusiasm.  The  preparations  for  this  new 
enterprise  were  long,  and  proportioned  to  the 
greatness  of  the  design,  which  was  supposed 
to  embrace  the  conquest  of  Egypt  or  the  Holy 
Land.  Its  first  object,  however,  proved  to  be 
Tunis,  the  petty  king  of  which  was  supposed 
to  have  given  some  indications  of  becoming  a 
Christian ; and  Lewis  testified  his  expecta- 
tions by  exclaiming,  “ What  an  honour  to  me, 
should  I become  godfather  to  a mahometan 
king !”  He  disembarked  with  a powerful 
army  on  the  African  coast  in  August  1270, 
took  possession  of  Carthage,  and  prepared  for 
the  siege  ot  Tunis,  from  the  king  of  which  he 
only  received  defiance.  He  had  lam  but  a 


short  time  before  it,  when  the  heat  of  the  cli- 
mate and  bad  provisions  produced  a pestilence 
in  his  camp,  by  which,  after  seeing  one  of  his 
sons  perish,  he  was  himself  carried  off  on 
August  25,  displaying  in  his  last  moments 
that  ardent  devotion  which  inspired  him  dur- 
ing his  whole  life.  He  was  then  in  the  fifty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  forty-fourth  of  his 
reign.  The  written  instructions  which  he 
left  to  his  eldest  son  and  successor,  Philip,  are 
equally  honourable  to  his  head  and  his  heart. 
This  prince  deservedly  ranks  among  the 
greatest  and  best  of  his  race.  His  foibles  were 
the  excess  of  good  qualities ; and  if  supersti- 
tion led  him  into  projects  and  practices  in- 
jurious to  his  kingdom  and  degrading  to  him- 
self, the  genuine  spirit  of  religion  deserves  the 
credit  of  having  guarded  the  purity  of  his  mo- 
rals, and  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  upright 
and  benevolent  of  men.  The  catholic  church, 
approving  his  piety  without  distinction,  holds 
his  memory  in  high  respect.  Pope  Boniface 
VIII.  canonised  him  in  1297;  and  his  de- 
scendant Lewis  XIII.  procured  the  day  dedi- 
cated to  his  honour  to  be  declared  a general 
feast  of  the  church.  Mod.  Utiiv.  Hist.  Mil- 
lot.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

LEWIS  X.  king  of  France,  surnamed  Huiin 
(an  old  word  signifying  quarrelsome ),  son  of 
Philip  le  Bel,  was  born  in  1291.  In  right  of 
his  mother  Joan,  he  was  crowned  king  of  Na- 
varre during  his  father’s  life.  Fie  succeeded 
his  father  in  1314  ; and  soon  after,  lie  caused 
his  first  wife,  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  who  had 
been  convicted  of  adultery,  to  be  strangled  at 
Chateau-Gaitlard,  where  she  was  imprisoned. 
Notwithstanding  the  surname  given  him,  he 
was  of  a quiet  disposition,  and  submitted  to  be 
governed  by  his  uncle  Charles  of  Valois,  the 
chief  minister  in  the  late  reign.  The  finances 
having  fallen  into  great  disorder,  Enguerand  de 
Marigni,  the  superintendent,  was  made  a sacri- 
fice to  the  enmity  and  interest  of  Valois.  He 
married  for  a second  wife  dementia,  daughter 
to  Charles  king  of  Hungary.  The  necessity 
of  raising  money  for  an  intended  expedition 
into  Flanders  suggested  the  expedient  of  a 
general  enfranchisement  in  the  king’s  domains. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  were  already 
free;  but  those  of  the  country  were  serfs,  and 
few  of  them  were  willing  to  pay  for  fhat  free- 
dom which  was  forced  upon  them.  The  edict 
for  enfranchisement  began  with  these  words, 
“ Since  according  to  natural  right  every  person 
ought  to  be  born  free,”  a.  maxim  (it  has  been 
observed)  inconsistent  with  the  compulsory 
purchase  cf  liberty.  Another  expedient  was- 
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to  recal  for  alimitcd  time  the  Jews,  whohadbeen 
expelled  the  kingdom  in  the  late  reign.  Lewis 
then  made  a campaign  against  Robert  count  of 
Flanders,  who  had  broken  his  treaty  made  with 
Philip.  Byhis  arts,  however, hostilities  were  pro- 
tracted till  the  bad  weather  came  on,  which  oblig- 
ed the  French  army  to  retreat  without  obtainiiyg 
any  advantage.  A sudden  disorder,  said  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  drinking  cold  wine  or 
water  when  he  was  heated,  proved  fatal  to 
Lewis  in  June  1316,  after  a reign  of  a year 
and  seven  months.  He  left  a posthumous  son, 
who  died  in  his  cradle.  His  daughter  by  his  first 
wife  was  set  aside  from  the  succession  by  the 
Salic  tow.  Mod.  Univers.  Hist.  Afillot. — A. 

LEWIS  XI.  king  of  France,  son  of  Charles 
VII.,  was  born  in  1423.  From  his  youth  he 
displayed  considerable  talents,  but  united  with 
a dark  and  turbulent  disposition.  At  the  age 
of  seventeen  he  joined  a party  of  discontented 
nobles,  who  excited  a petty  war  entitled  la 
Praguerie,  which  was  soon  suppressed ; and 
the  prince  was  obliged  to  submit.  He  after- 
wards recovered  the  royal  favour,  and  gained 
great  reputation  by  relieving  Harfleur,  invested 
by  the  English,  and  reducing  the  count  of  Ar- 
magnac,  who  had  revolted.  He  was  then  sent 
with  a body  of  troops  to  assist  the  duke  of 
Austria  against  the  Swiss,  and  obtained  some 
advantages  over  them:  they  were,  however,  suc- 
ceeded by  a negociation  with  the  cantons,  in 
which  he  concluded  the  first  treaty  made  be- 
tween them  and  the  crown  of  France.  Un- 
able to  bear  the  ascendency  of  Agnes  Sorel, 
his  father’s  mistress,  and  dissatisfied  with  the 
king’s  ministers,  he  left  the  court  in  1446,  and 
retired  into  Dauphine,  in  which  province  he 
exercised  sovereign  authority.  He  established 
the  parliament  of  Grenoble,  made  laws,  and 
coined  money,  and  seems  fo  have  possessed  the 
attachment  of  the  people,  till  his  measures  for 
supporting  his  independence  brought  great 
burdens  upon  them.  Without  asking  his  fa- 
ther’s consent,  he  contracted  himself  to  a 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  : his  first  wife, 
Margaret  of  Scotland,  died  in  1445.  His 
conduct  gave  Charles  so  much  suspicion  and 
uneasiness,  that  he  resolved  to  get  possession 
of  his  person ; but  Lewis,  being  made  ac- 
quainted with  this  intention,  made  his  escape, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  court  of  Philip  the 
Good,  duke  of  Burgundy.  That  prince  treated 
him  with  great  generosity,  but  refused  to  give 
aid  to  his  seditious  projects.  Meantime,  the 
king  brought  back  the  government  of  Dau- 
pbind  to  its  ancient  form,  and  kept  a watchful 
■eye  over  his  son’s  motions.  So  little  confi- 


dence had  he  in  his  filial  affection,  that  the 
fear  of  being  poisoned  by  his  contrivance  was 
the  cause  of  his  death. 

Lewis  in  1641  received  the  news  of  his  ac- 
cession to  the  crown  of  France  ; and  his  noble 
host  Philip,  with  his  son  the  count  of  Cha- 
rolois,  accompanied  him  from  Brabant  to 
Rfeeims,  where  he  was  crowned.  Hex  began 
his  reign  by  dismissing  his  father’s  ministers, 
and  liberating  the  duke  of  Alen^on  and  the 
count  of  Armagnac,  who  had  been  imprisoned 
for  their  treasonable  practices.  He  imme- 
diately appeared  to  have  adopted  a despotic 
system  of  domestic  government,  and  a foreign 
policy  founded  on  total  disregard  to  treaties 
and  obligations,  and  dictated  merely  by  present 
interest.  In  pope  Pius  II.  he  met,  however, 
with  a politician  more  refined  than  himself ; 
for,  in  return  for  a compliment,  and  in  hope 
that  Pius  would  assist  in  replacing  the  house 
of  Anjou  on  the  throne  of  Naples,  Lewis  can- 
celled the  pragmatic  of  his  father,  which  esta- 
blished the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church. 
Afterwards,  finding  himself  deceived  in  his  ex- 
pectations, he  permitted  its  execution  in  certain 
points.  Being  constituted  mediator  in  a dis- 
pute between  the  kings  of  Castille  and  Arra- 
gon,  he  had  an  interview  with  the  former,  in 
which  he  gave  an  instance  of  the  singularity  of 
his  disposition ; for  while  the  Spanish  mo- 
narch with  his  attendants  displayed  the  great- 
est magnificence  in  their  apparel,  he'  appeared 
in  a dress  of  coarse  cloth,  with  an  old  hat 
upon  his  head,  upon  which  was  stuck  a leaden 
image.  This  contrast  inspired  them  with  mu- 
tual contempt  and  aversion  ; but  Lewis,  who 
had  the  ministers  of  all  the  neighbouring 
powers  in  his  pay,  relied  little  upon  their 
good-will.  It  was  a great  object  of  his  policy 
to  reduce  the  formidable  power  of  the  house 
of  Burgundy;  and  his  first  step  was  to  redeem 
the  towns  on  the  Somme  from  duke  Philip  by 
the  payment  of  a large  sum  of  money,  as  he 
was  entitled  to  do  by  treaty.  Some  disputes, 
however,  ensued  in  the  execution  of  this  busi- 
ness; and  soon  after,  Lewis  was  suspected  of  a 
plot  for  the  seizure  of  the  persons  of  the  duke 
and  his  son.  In  return,  the  count  of  Charo- 
lois,  who  hated  the  king,  joined  the  duke  of 
Britany  in  cabaling  with  his  discontented  no- 
bles, and  formed  a confederacy  called  the  league 
for  the  public  good , into  which  the  king’s  own 
brother,  the  duke  of  Berry,  entered.  The  re- 
volters  took  up  arms,  and  the  count  of  Charo- 
lois  attempting  to  surprise  Paris,  an  engage- 
ment took  place  at  Montlheri,  in  which  the 
victory  remained  undecided.  Paris  was,  how- 
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ever,  besieged  by  the  revolters;  and  the  king, 
in  order  to  avert  the  danger,  followed  the  ad- 
vice of  Sforza  duke  of  Milan,  which  was,  to 
break  the  league  by  liberal  promises,  and  trust 
to  events  for  eluding  the  execution  of  them. 
He  therefore  agreed  to  a disgraceful  treaty  in 
1465,  by  which  he  ceded  the  duchy  of  Nor- 
mandy to  his  brother,  and  granted  lands  out  of 
the  royal  domains  to  others  of  the  leaders.  It 
was  not  long  before  he  began  to  practise  hi^ 
political  arts.  Some  disputes  between  the 
dukes  of  Britany  and  Normandy  gave  him  the 
opportunity  of  recovering  all  the  strong  places 
in  the  latter  province,  and  he  procured  an  as- 
sembly of  the  states  to  declare  Normandy  in- 
separable from  the  crown  of  France;  so  that 
his  brother,  a weak  prince,  was  divested  both 
of  that  dukedom,  and  of  that  which  he  before 
possessed.  A commission  for  enquiring  into 
grievances,  which  the  treaty  had  obliged  him 
to  appoint,  was  by  his  arts  turned  into  a state- 
inquisition  against  the  nobles,  which  assisted 
him  in  resuming  what  he  had  ceded. 

The  accession  of  the  count  of  Charolois 
(Charles  the  Bold)  to  the  dukedom  of  Bur- 
gundy, on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1467,  was 
a circumstance  which  gave  Lewis  much  un- 
easiness. The  fiery  temper  of  that  prince,  and 
his  declared  enmity  to  the  king,  wrere  likely 
soon  to  involve  them  in  dangerous  hostilities. 
Lewis  acted  the  double  part  of  endeavouring 
to  excite  the  people  of  Liege  to  revolt  from  the 
duke,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  cajole  him  by 
negotiations.  At  the  instigation  of  his  treach- 
erous minister,  the  cardinal  Balue,  he  deter- 
mined to  give  Charles  a proof  of  confidence  in 
his  honour,  by  visiting  him  with  a small  retinue 
at  his  town  of  Peronne.  He  was  received  by 
the  duke  with  great  respect,  and  lodged  in  the 
castle;  but  during  their  conferences,  intel- 
ligence was  received  of  the  revolt  of  the 
Liegois,  and  of  the  secret  practices  of  the  king. 
Charles,  in  his  rage,  was  inclined  to  proceed 
to  extremities  against  Lewis ; he  was,  how- 
ever, persuaded  by  his  ministers  to  be  content 
with  dictating  the  terms  of  a treaty  to  him, 
and  obliging  the  king  to  accompany  him  in  an 
expedition  against  Liege,  in  which  he  witness- 
ed the  severe  chastisement  of  his  allies.  The 
mortification  of  having  by  want  of  prudence 
brought  himself  into  this  difficulty,  affected 
him  more  than  the  prejudice  to  his  affairs,  and 
it  is  said  that  he  caused  a number  of  tame 
magpies  and  jays  to  be  destroyed  which  had 
been  taught  to  call  Peronne ! Soon  after,  he 
discovered  the  treasonable  correspondence  of 
Balue  and  the  bishop  of  Verdun  with  the 
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duke  of  Burgundy,  which  he  punished  by  con- 
fining them  many  years  in  iron  cages,  the 
original  invention  of  one  of  these  prelates.  (See 
Balue.) 

The  peace  between  the  king  and  duke  was 
of  short  duration,  and  war  was  renewed  in 
1470,  with  advantage  to  Lewis.  Jealousies 'of 
his  own  subjects,  however,  soon  made  him 
listen  to  the  duke’s  proposals  for  an  ac- 
commodation. In  the  mean  time,  the  king’s 
brother,  whom  he  had  been  obliged  to  make 
duke  of  Guienne,  died,  not  without  suspicion 
of  poison ; and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  open- 
ly accusing  Lewis  of  fratricide,  resumed  hir 
arms.  He  had,  however,  by  his  ambition 
and  turbulence,  raised  himself  too  many 
other  enemies  to  be  able  to  make  much 
impression.  An  invasion  of  France  by  the 
duke’s  ally,  Edward  IV.  of  England,  threatened 
great  danger;  but  Lewis,  adhering  to  his 
maxim  of  rather  diverting  than  confronting  a 
storm,  lavished  his  treasures  upon  the  English 
ministers  and  generals,  and  allured  Edward 
himself  by  a promised  pension  of  50,000 
crowns  for  life,  by  which  means  a treaty  be- 
tween them  was  concluded  at  Pecquiny  in 
1475,  before  any  hostilities  had  taken  place. 
It  was  to  Lewis’s  honour  that  the  liberation  of 
the  unfortunate*  queen  Margaret  of  Anjou  was 
one  of  the  conditions.  The  duke  of  Burgundy 
made  a separate  peace  soon  afterwards.  Hav- 
ing thus  extricated  himself  from  foreign  foes, 
Lewis  indulged  his  severe  disposition  in  taking 
vengeance  on  domestic  traitors.  The  constable 
St.  Pol,  who  had  served  and  betrayed  both  him 
and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  was  brought  to  the 
scaffold  ; as  was  likewise  the  duke  of  Nemours, 
of  the  house  of  Armagnac.  Though  the  latter 
well  deserved  his  fate,  the  cruelty  of  making 
his  children  stand  under  the  scaffold  at  his 
execution,  that  they  might  be  sprinkled  with 
their  father’s  blood,  inspired  universal  horror.. 
Iff  1476  he  was  delivered  from  his  most  dan- 
gerous and  inveterate  enemy,  Charles  the  Bold,, 
who  fell  before  Nanci,  the  victim  of  passion 
-and  unprincipled  ambition.  Lewis  felt  no 
scruple  in  making  all  possible  advantage  of 
this  event,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  heiress, 
Charles’s  only  daughter,  Mary  of  Burgundy, 
By  the  law  of  apanages,  part  of  his  posses- 
sions reverted  to  the  crown  of  France  in  de- 
fault of  a male  heir.  Lewis  instantly  marched 
an  army,  which  occupied  Burgundy  and  some 
other  places,  but  Flanders  and  Artois  declared 
for  the  duchess.  Lewis’s  further  object  was 
to  compel  Mary  to  marry  the  young  dauphin, 
but  his  hostile  procedure  had  the  effect  o£. 
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throwing  her  into  the  arms  of  Maximilian, 
archduke  of  Austria ; an  event  which  proved 
the  fertile  source  of  wars  for  centuries.  A 
wav  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  this 
alliance,  but  mutual  convenience  soon  brought 
about  a suspension  of  arms.  Lewis  then 
ttirned  his  attention  to  the  neighbouring  states, 
and  managed  several  negociations  with  his 
wonted  dexterity.  He  provided  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  family  and  dominions  of  his  de- 
ceased sister,  the  duchess  of  Savoy.  He  sup- 
ported the  house  of  Medici  against  pope  Sixtus 
IV. ; made  an  alliance  with  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella; and  renewed  his  treaty  with  Edward 
IV.  In  1479  war  recommenced  between 
Lewis  and  the  archduke,  and  the  latter  lost 
Franche-comte  in  a single  campaign.  Hostili- 
ties continued  till  the  death  of  Mary  of  Bur- 
gundy, in  1482;  after  which  the  people  of 
Ghent  obliged  Maximilian  to  conclude  the 
treaty  of  Arras  withLewis,  of  which  one  condition 
was  that  his  daughter  should  be  married  to  the 
dauphin,  with  Artois  and  Franche-comte  for 
her  portion  : but  this  match  never  took  place. 
One  of  the  last  public  events  of  his  reign  was 
the  fortunate  union  of  Provence  to  the  crown 
of  France,  by  the  bequest  of  Charles,  count  of 
Maine,  the  last  prince  of  the  house  of  Anjou. 
Lewis  was  now  in  a state  of  great  external 
prosperity,  regarded  throughout  Europe  for  his 
power  and  policy,  and  feared  by  those  who 
did  not  love  him.  But  the  manifest  decline  of 
his  health  filled  him  with  jealousies  and  sus- 
picions relative  to  his  temporal  authority,  and 
with  terror  as  to  his  future  lot.  The  nearer 
he  approached  his  end,  the  more  he  clung  to 
life ; and  he  endeavoured,  by  superstitious 
practices,  to  quiet  the  compunctions  of  a guilty 
conscience.  Shut  up  in  his  castle  of  Plessis- 
les-Tours,  he  placed  guards  all  round  its  battle- 
ments, who  kept  at  a distance  all  visitors,  ex- 
cept a few  who  were  admitted  singly.  He 
changed  his  domestics  daily,  sacrificed  many 
to  his  suspicions,  and  felt  more  dread  than  he 
inspired.  He  was  in  the  mean  time  a sla^e  to 
(mitier,  his  physician,  who  treated  him  with 
great  insolence,  and  extorted  large  sums  from 
him  by  threats  of  leaving  him  to  his  fate.  In 
order  to  impose  upon  the  world,  he  changed 
his  Former  frugality  to  ostentatious  splendour, 
wore  magnificent  apparel,  and  had  concerts  of 
music  and  other  diversions.  His  devotional 
practices  were  of  the  most  contemptible  kind. 
He  loaded  himself  with  relics,  and  images  of 
peculiar  sanctity,  made  donations  to  churches 
and  monasteries,  and  sent  to  Calabria  for  a 
holy  hermit,  named  Francis  de  Pauli,  at  whose 


feet  he  humbly  threw  himself,  beseeching  his 
intercessions  with  heaven  to  prolong  his  life. 
In  the  midst  of  such  vain  precautions  against 
death,  it  surprised  him  in  August  1483,  the 
sixtieth  year  of  his  age  and  twenty-third  of  his 
reign.  Lewis  XI.  has  been  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity in  the  blackest  colours,  and  has  obtained 
the  title  of  the  Tiberius  of  France.  He  had, 
indeed,  the  dark  dissimilation  and  the  unfeel- 
ing severity  of  that  emperor,  with  perhaps  less 
regard  to  equity.  He  was  a bad  son,  a bad 
husband,  a bad  father,  a bad  master,  and  a ty- 
rannical sovereign.  He  had  also  much  whim- 
sical caprice  in  his  temper,  which  derogated 
from  the  good  sense  he  displayed  on  many  oc- 
casions. He  took  such  a pleasure  in  deceiving, 
that  he  often  lost  the  fruit  of  it.  His  policy, 
however,  upon  the  whole  was  highly  useful  to 
the  nation,  for  he  saw  that  his  own  interest 
and  that  of  his  people  in  general  coincided. 
He  depressed  the  nobility  and  raised  the  lower 
orders,  freely  admitting  merchants  and  men  of 
talents  to  his  table  and  conversation.  His 
aversion  to  war,  though  it  led  him  to  some 
dishonourable  compliances,  promoted  the  wel- 
fai'e  of  his  dominions;  and  no  king  of  France 
made  more  valuable  additions  to  the  crown  at 
less  cost.  His  favourite  ministers  were  chosen 
from  the  lowest  classes,  and  therefore  were 
entirely  devoted  to  his  will.  Francis  I.  said  of 
him,  that  it  was  he  who  first  put  kings  “ hors 
de  page,”  out  of  tutelage  ; but  it  was  by  means 
which  will  for  ever  brand  his  name  with  the 
stamp  of  tyranny.  He  was  the  author  of  seve- 
ral useful  establishments,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  was  generally  pure  where  he 
was  not  himself  concerned.  This  prince  in- 
stituted the  order  of  St.  Michael,  and  was  the 
first  French  king  who  bore  the  title  of  Most 
Christian ! Mod.  Univers.  llist.  Millet. 
—A. 

LEWIS  XII.  king  of  France,  son  of  Charles 
duke  of  Orleans,  a branch  of  the  royal  family 
of  France,  descended  from  king  Charles  V., 
was  born  at  Blois  in  1462.  He  married,  in 
1416,  Joan,  daughter  of  Lewis  XI.,  and  at  i*ie 
death  of  that  king  and  the  accession  of  Charles 
VIII.  in  1483,  stood  as  presumptive  heir  of  the 
crown,  under  the  title  of  duke  of  Orleans. 
His  expectations  of  having  a large  share  in  the 
government  were  defeated  by  the  policy  of 
Anne  of  Beaujcu,  daughter  of  the  late  king, 
who,  it  is  said,  having  met  with  a cold  return 
of  a passion  for  him,  became  his  bitterest 
enemy.  (See  her  article).  The  duke’s  dis- 
appointment urged  him  to  a revolt,  which, 
for  want  of  the  concurrence  of  the  duke  of 
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Britany,  was  soon  quelled,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  terms  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  court.  He  afterwards 
retired  to  Britany  with  some  discontented 
lords ; and  engaging  the  duke,  with  the  arch- 
duke Maximilian,  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  and 
others,  in  a league,  raised  the  standard  of  civil 
war.  At  the  battle  of  St.  Aubin  in  1488,  he, 
with  the  prince  of  Orange,  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  their  party  was  ruined.  The  duke  of  Or- 
leans was  kept  in  a rigorous  confinement  dur- 
ing three  years,  till  the  young  king  was  per- 
suaded in  person  to  liberate  him,  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  employing  him  to  obtain  for 
him  the  hand  of  Anne,  heiress  of  the  late  duke 
of  Britany.  In  this  negociation  he  succeed- 
ed, though  himself  a lover  of  that  princess. 
He  afterwards  accompanied  the  king  in.  his 
expedition  into  Italy,  and  distinguished  him- 
self in  the.  defence  of  Novara  against  the  duke 
of  Milan. 

On  the  death  of  Charles  VIII.  without  heirs, 
in  1498,  he  succeeded  to  the  crown  without 
opposition,  under  the  title  of  Lewis  XII.  The 
benignity  of  his  disposition  soon  displayed  it- 
self by  his  diminution  of  the  taxes  levied  upon 
the  people,  and  by  the  noble  and  well-known 
sentence  with  which  he  quieted  the  apprehen- 
sions of  his  former  enemies,  “ It  is  not  for  the 
king  of  France  to  revenge  the  injuries  done  to 
the  duke  of  Orleans.”  It  would,  indeed,  have 
been  both  unjust  and  impolitic  to  have  pu- 
nished those  who  only  did  their  duty  in  oppos- 
ing him  when  his  ambition  had  made  him  an 
enemy  to  his  country.  Turning  his  attention 
to  the  duties  of  his  new  station,  he  introduced 
various  reforms  into  the  civil  administration 
and  military  discipline ; and  although  lenity 
was  the  leading  principle  of  his  government, 
he  shewed  on  proper  occasions  that  he  was 
determined  to  be  obeyed. 

The  dissolution  of  his  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  Lewis  XI.  was  an  object  he  had 
much  at  heart,  both  because  she  was  never 
likely  to  have  children,  being  much  deformed, 
and  because  he  wished  to  marry  Anne  of  Bri- 
tany, widow  of  the  late  king,  who  had  resumed 
her  duchy.  Pope  Alexander  VI.  was  ready 
to  favour  him  on  this  occasion,  in  order  to 
procure  in  return  an  establishment  for  his 
natural  son,  Caesar  Borgia  ; and  the  divorce 
being  pronounced,  he  married  Anne  in  January 
1499.  His  claims  upon  the,  Milanese  and  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  now  began  to  excite  in  his 
breast  the  dangerous  ambition  of  cqriquest ; 
and  having  taken  due  precautions  to  ensure 
peace  in  other  quarters,  he  made  an  alliance 
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with  the  Venetians,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
them,  invaded  the  dominions  of  Ludovico 
Sforza,  duke  of  Milan.  The  French  generals 
made  themselves  masters  of  Milan,  Genoa, 
and  all  the  strong  places  in  the  country,  within 
three  weeks  •,  and  Lewis  passed  the  mountains 
and  entered  Milan  in  triumph,  while  Sforza 
retired  with  his  family  and  treasures  to  In- 
spruck.  A sudden  revolution  caused  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  French,  and  the  return  of 
Sforza ; but  the  troops  of  Lewis  shortly  re- 
entered the  Milanese,  and  got  possession  of 
the  person  of  the  duke,  who  was  sent  into 
France,  where  he  died.  This  success  was  re- 
garded by  Lewis  only  as  paving  the  way  to 
other  conquests,  and  he  made  a treaty  with 
Terdinand  the  Catholic  for  the  partition  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  betweetr  them.  In  1501 
this  plan  was  successfully  executed,  and  Frede- 
ric king  of  Naples,  expelled  from  his  domi- 
nions, put  himself  into  the  hands  of  Lewis,  as 
the  most  generous  of  his  two  enemies.  Fer- 
dinand, meantime,  was  plotting  to  secure  the 
whole  of  the  spoils  to  himself ; and  by  means 
of  his  famous  captain,  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova, 
obtained  possession  in  1503  of  the  whole  king- 
dom of  Naples,  after  defeating  the  French  at 
Seminara  and  Cerignole.  (See  Ferdinand  of 
ARRAGON,and Gonsalvo.)  Thecardinal  d’Am- 
boise,  Lewis’s  prime  minister,  to  whom  much 
of  his  former  success  was  due,  is  charged  with 
having  in  this  case  neglected  his  master’s  in- 
terests through  his  ambition  to  be  made  pope, 
in  which  expectation  he  was  grossly  duped. 
Peace  was  restored  by  the  treaty  of  Blois,  in 
which  Lewis  very  impoliticly  agreed  to  give 
his  daughter  to  the  grandson  of  Ferdinand, 
afterwards  Charles  V.,  with  Britany, Burgundy, 
Milan,  and  Genoa,  for  her  portion ; but  the 
states  assembled  at  Tours  exonerated  him  from 
his  obligation,  and  he  contracted  his  daughter 
to  Francis  count  of  Angouleme,  who  succeeded 
him. 

A revolt  of  Genoa  in  1507  called  Lewis  in 
person  into  Italy  with  a powerful  army,  which 
that  city  was  unable  to  resist.  Fie  entered  it 
as  a conqueror,  seeming  bent  on  vengeance ; 
but  his  natural  clemency  was  displayed  in  the 
moderate  chastisement  which  he  inflicted  upon 
it.  In  the  next  year  he  joined  in  the  famous 
league  of  Cambray  against  the  Venetians, 
formed  by  the  temporary  union  of  powers 
mutually  jealous  or  each  other,  and  opposite  in 
interests.  Cardinal  d’Amboise,  who  had  a 
personal  quarrel  with  the  Venetians,  induced 
the  French  king  to  become  a party  in  the 
.league,  and  prevailed  upon  Lewis  to  head  his 
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army,  attended  by  several  nobles  of  the  highest 
rank.  In  May  1509  he  gained  a complete 
victory  at  Aignadel,  which  reduced  the  repub- 
lic of  Venice  to  the  most  imminent  danger  of 
Tuin.  Its  safety  arose  from  that  disunion 
which  might  be  expected  in  a league  formed 
of  such  discordant  materials.  Pope  Julius  II., 
whose  haughty  and  ambitious  spirit  had  chiefly 
contributed  to  its  formation,  after  his  own 
purposes  were  answered  by  the  recovery  of 
Romagna,  resolved  to  employ  his  efforts  to  ex- 
pel all  foreign  powers  from  Italy.  He  made 
peace  with  the  Venetians,  and  openly  declared 
against  the  French,  to  whom  he  excited  ene- 
mies in  every  quarter.  By  higher  subsidies  he 
bought  off  the  mercenary  Swiss  •,  and  he  de- 
tached king  Ferdinand  by  granting  him  the  in- 
vestiture of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  A new 
league  was  now  formed,  of  which  the  aged 
pontiff-  was  the  soul,  and  nothing  could  exceed 
his  inveteracy  against  France.  He  attacked  in 
person  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  its  ally ; and  ex- 
communicated the  council  of  Pisa,  which  had 
been  assembled  under  the  auspices  of  Lewis 
and  the  emperor.  The  military  reputation  of 
the  French  was  well  supported  by  Gaston  de 
Foix,  duke  of  Nemours,  who,  in  1512,  gained 
the  battle  of  Ravenna,  but  fell  in  a rash  pur- 
*uit  of  the  enemy.  The  king,  his  uncle,  was 
deeply  affected  by  his  loss  and  that  of  many 
other  brave  men,  and  deprecated  a victory 
purchased  so  dearly.  Soon  after,  the  Milanese 
was  overrun  by  the  Swiss,  and  the  French 
were  expelled.  It  was  recovered,  and  lost 
again;  the  French  general,  la  Tremoille,  being 
defeated  at  Novara.  Henry  VIII.  of  England, 
who  had  joined  the  papal  league,  invaded  Pi- 
cardy, and  routed  the  French  at  Guinegate,  in 
an  action  called  the  battle  of  the  spurs.  The 
loss  of  Terouane  and  Tournay  followed  this 
defeat ; while  the  Swiss,  on  the  other  side, 
made  a formidable  irruption  into  Burgundy, 
and  laid  siege  to  Dijon.  This  important  place 
was  saved  by  a negociation  between  the  go- 
vernor of  the  province  and  the  Swiss,  who 
were  bought  off  upon  very  high  terms.  Some 
of  the  conditions  of  this  treaty  were  thought 
by  the  king  so  dishonourable,  that  he  refused 
»o  ratify  them. 

In  1514  the  queen  died,  a circumstance 
which  gave  Lewis  the  opportunity  of  retrieving 
his  affairs.  He  proposed  marriage  to  Mary, 
sister  of  Henry  VIII:;  and  his  offers  being  ac- 
cepted, a league  offensive  and  defensive  was 
formed  between  the  two  kings.  Lewis,  how- 
ever, was  obliged  to  purchase  this  alliance 
with  a great  sum  of  money,  instead  of  receiv- 


ing a portion  with  his  wife.  The  new  queen, 
who  was  young  and  beautiful,  was  welcomed 
with  great  splendour  and  universal  acclama- 
tions; and  in  the  midst  of  festivities,  formi- 
dable preparations  were  making  for  renewing 
the  war  in  Italy.  But  the  king’s  constitution, 
which,  had  been  impaired  by  attacks  of  the 
gout,  was  unable  to  resist  the  irregularities  to 
which  a connexion  ill  suited  to  his  years  ex- 
posed him  ; and,  in  the  third  month  after  his 
marriage,  he  was  carried  off  by  a disorder  of 
debility,  on  January  1,  15  15,  in  the  fifty-third 
year  of  his  age,  and  seventeenth  of  his  reign. 
He  left  no  male  issue. 

Although  the  public  events  of  the  reign  of 
Lewis  XII.  afford  no  high  idea  of  his  talents  for 
government,  yet  he  possessed  so  many  private 
virtues  and  amiable  qualifies,  that  he  is  always 
ranked  among  the  best  of  the  French  monarchs. 
The  title  of  father  of  his  people  was  given  hinv 
by  the  assembled  states  of  the  kingdom ; and 
history  has  taken  pleasure  in  recording,  that 
■when,  according  to  the  custom,  the  criers  an- 
nounced his  death,  it  was  done  in  these  words, 
“The  good  king  Lewis,  the  father  of  his 
people,  is  dead.”  He  appears  to  have  been 
sincerely  desirous  of  alleviating  the  burdens  of 
his  subjects,  and  would  probably  have  done  it 
effectually,  had  it  not  been  for  the  wars  into 
which  he  was  unfortunately  plunged.  He  was 
naturally  inclined  to  economy,  and  held  as  a 
principle,  that  “ the  justice  of  a prince  obliged 
him  to  owe  nothing,  rather  than  his  greatness 
to  give  much.”  And  when  his  frugality  was 
made  a topic  of  public  ridicule,  he  said,  “ I 
had  rather  see  my  courtiers  laugh  at  my  ava- 
rice, than  my  people  weep  at  my  extrava- 
gance.” He  has  been  censured  for  employing, 
as  one  of  his  resources  for  raising  money,  the 
sale  of  offices ; but  he  did  not  extend  it  to 
the  offices  of  judicature,  where  it  is  most  dan- 
gerous. Such  was  his  regard  to  the  pure  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  that  he  enjoined  by  an 
edict  “ that  the  law  should  be  always  followed, 
notwithstanding  any  orders  contrary  to  law 
which  importunity  might  wrest  from  the  mo- 
narch ;”  but  to  make  such  a rule  effectual,  a 
protection  should  be  assured  to  the  supporters 
of  law,  which  is  incompatible  with  the  genius 
of  absolute  monarchy.  In  his  manners  and 
conversation  Lewis  was  affable,  mild,  and 
cheerful,  prone  to  sallies  of  innocent  plea- 
santry, and  fond  of  literature.  He  assembled 
men  of  learning  at  his  court,  and  employed 
them  in  public  affairs.  Greek  was  first  taught 
at  the  French  universities  in  his  reign.  Mod. 
Univers,  Hist . Millet.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hitt,— A . 
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LEWIS  XIII.  king  of  France,  son  of  Henry 
IV.  by  Mary  of  Medicis,  was  born  in  Septem- 
ber 1601.  At  the  death  of  his  father  in  1610 
he  succeeded  to  the  throne,  under  the  regency  of 
his  mother.  Her  weakness  and  attachment  to 
favourites,  together  with  the  ambition  and  tur- 
bulence of  the  great  nobles,  rendered  the  king- 
dom for  several  years  a scene  of  faction  and 
civil  commotions.  I he  young  king  was  declar- 
ed major  in  1614,  and  soon  after,  the  states- 
general  were  convoked,  for  the  last  time  be- 
fore the  epoch  of  the  French  revolution. 
At  this  assembly  many  abuses  were  discussed, 
but  scarcely  any  were  remedied  ; and  the  trou- 
bles continued,  aggravated  by  a religious  war. 
The  tragical  death  of  the  queen’s  favourite  Con- 
cini  (see  his  article)  in  1617,  was  succeeded  by 
the  rise  of  Luynes,  who  had  obtained  an  equal 
empire  over  the  mind  of  the  king,  to  whom  he 
first  rendered  himself  agreeable  by  his  skill  in 
training  small  birds  of  prey  to  hawk  at  sparrows. 
(See  Albert,  Charles  d’.)  Lewis’s  charac- 
ter, as  it  opened,  displayed  that  propensity  to  be 
governed,  which  indicates  weaknessof  the  heart, 
together  with  a coldness  and  indifference,  joined 
with  a melancholic  disposition,  which  rendered 
his  attachments  rather  the  effect  of  habit  than 
affection,  and  inspired  all  about  him  with  wea- 
riness and  disgust.  One  of  his  principal  favour- 
ites said  to  a friend,  “ How  unhappy  am  I to 
live  with  a man  who  wearies  me  from  morning 
to  night  !”  He  was  devout;  but  his  devotion 
shewed  itself  in  minute  observances,  and  sub- 
mission to  his  confessors.  He  was  little  addicted 
to  pleasure ; and  the  mistresses  whom  he  kept 
were  rather  objects  of  his  jealousy  than  of  his 
love.  He  had  a share  of  judgment  and  solid 
sense,  and  did  not  want  decision.  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  he  was  inclined  to  ri- 
gour, and  thence,  perhaps,  acquired  the  epi- 
thet of  the  Just;  though  some  ascribe  it  only  to 
the  circumstance  of  his  being  born  under  the 
sign  of  the  balance. 

The  principal  events  while  Luynes  possessed 
the  sovereign  power  were  quarrels  with  the 
queen-mother,  and  a renewed  war  with  the 
Calvinists,  who  were  headed  by  the  duke  of  Ro- 
han. The  king  appeared  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  and  gained  that  reputation  for  valour, 
which  moderate  hazards  readily  confer  upon  per- 
sonsof  royal  rank.  During  thecourse  of  the  war, 
Luynes  died;  and  soon  after,  the  Calvinists  ob- 
tained an  advantageous  peace.  In  1624  cardi- 
»al  de  Richelieu,  who,  while  bishop  of  Lu^on, 
had  been  gradually  rising  to  political  reputation, 
acquired  the  chief  management  of  affairs, 
which  he  held  with  uncontrouled  sway  as  long 


as  he  lived.  Thi.s  great  minister  found  a very 
difficult  task  before  him,  owing  to  the  weakness 
of  the  king,  the  selfish  ambition  of  the  nobles, 
and  the  prevalence  of  different  factions  ; and 
nothing  less  than  great  dexterity,  joined  with 
inexorable  severity  towards  public  delinquents, 
could  have  enabled  him  to  maintain,  as  he  did, 
the  royal  authority  at  home,  and  the  political 
consequence  of  France  abroad.  As  the  further 
history  of  Lewis’s  reign  is  properly  thatof  Riche- 
lieu’s ministry,  we  shall  here  only  slightly  touch 
upon  the  leading  incidents. 

War  broke  out  again  with  the  Calvinists, 
who  complained  that  the  conditions  of  the 
former  treaty  were  not  observed.  The  king 
again  appeared  in  arms ; but  the  chief  honour 
was  gained  by  Richelieu,  who,  after  a long 
siege,  took  Rochelle,  by  means  of  a vast  dyke 
thrown  across  the  harbour  to  cut  off  supplies  by 
sea.  This  conquest  broke  the  power  of  that 
party,  and  reduced  them  to  civil  obedience. 
They  were  still  allowed  a good  share  of  reli- 
gious liberty.  The  king’s  only  brother,  Gaston, 
duke  of  Orleans,  had  always  been  an  object  of 
jealousy  to  him,  on  account  of  his  more  popular 
qualities  and  aspiring  temper.  He  was  entirely 
governed  by  favourites,  who  pushed  him  on  to  re- 
peated acts  of  revolt.  The  cardinal,  whose  over- 
throw wasparticularly  aimed  at  by  these  machina- 
tions, contrived  to  detect  and  defeat  all  his  plans; 
and  Gaston  never  scrupled  to  sacrifice  his  parti- 
sans in  order  to  restore  himself  to  favour.  The 
king,  though  he  did  not  love  Richelieu,  was  suffi- 
ciently sensible  of  his  services,  to  support  him 
against  his  enemies ; and  his  natural  disposition 
to  rigour  made  him  acquiesce  in  those  severe 
punishments  by  which  the  cardinal  avenged  all 
attempts  to  subvert  his  authority.  In  addition  to 
the  civil  contentions,  a war  with  Spain  broke 
out  in  1635,  which  was  at  first  unsuccessful  on 
the  part  of  France.  The  progress  of  the  enemy 
in  Picardy,  where  they  took  several  towns,  ex- 
cited great  alarm  : but  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
rising  in  proportion,  the  Spaniards  were  at 
length  driven  out  of  the  country.  The  French 
gained  several  victories,  and  the  intrigues  of 
Richelieu  proved  very  detrimental  to  the  crown 
of  Spain  in  its  own  dominions.  The  spirit  of 
his  domestic  administration,  meantime,  was 
highly  arbitrary,  and  the  king  displayed  great 
harshness  in  his  addresses  to  the  parliament. 
The  last  of  his  favourites  was  Cinqmars,  a 
young  man  of  an  engaging  figure,  recommend- 
ed to  him  by  Richelieu,  but  who  was  led  by  his 
ambition  to  cabal  against  his  patron.  His  ruin 
was  the  consequence,  and  Lewis  gave  him  up 
to  execution  with  the  mest  unfeeling  indiffer- 
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ence.  (See  Cinqmars).  Shortly  before  this 
event,  a scene  took  place  deeply  humiliating  to 
worldly  greatness.  The  king  and  his  minister^ 
both  labouring  under  mortal  diseases,  were 
brought  together  at  Tarascon,  and  lay  in  the 
same  chamber.  The  cardinal  upbraided  his 
master  with  deserting  him  after  spending  his 
life  in  his  service,  and  brought  the  king  to 
tears  : and  under  this  emotion  he  readily  re- 
signed the  favourite  to  his  vengeance.  The 
cardinal  did  not  long  survive,  but  first  saw  the 
queen-  mother,  whom  he  had  alv/ays  persecuted, 
die  in  indigence.  The  king  himself,  worn  to 
a skeleton,  and  full  of  anxiety  concerning  the 
approaching  regency,  sunk  under  his  malady  in 
May  1643,  hi  fhe  forty-second  year  of  his  age, 
after  an  unquiet  reign  of  thirty-three  years.  By 
his  queen,  Anne  of  Austria,  sister  to  Philip  IV. 
of  Spain,  who  had  passed  twenty-three  years  of 
their  union  in  sterility,  he  left  two  sons  in  the 
age  of  childhood.  Millot.  Mod.  TJniv.  Hist. 
—A. 

LEWIS  XIV.,  king  of  France,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  in  September,  1638.  On  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1643  he  succeeded  to  the 
crown^under  the  regency  of  his  mother,  Anne  of 
Austria.  Victories  abroad,  and  disturbances  at 
home  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  to  car- 
dinal Mazarin  the  prime  minister,  occupied  the 
first  years  of  the  minority.  The  peace  of 
Munster  in  1648  relieved  France  from  the 
greater  part  of  her  foreign  foes;  but  it  was  soon 
succeeded  by  the  civil  war  of  the  Fronde,  dur- 
ing which  the  royal  family  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  capital,  and  wander  like  fugitives  from  pro- 
vince to  province.  The  education  of  the  young 
king  wasmuchneglected,  and  he  wasleft  ignorant 
of  the  points  of  knowledge  most  useful  and  reput- 
able to  a prince.  The  most  valuable  part  of  his 
reading  was  the  tragedies  of  Corneille,  which 
improved  his  taste,  and  gave  him  ideas  of  true 
grandeur ; but  the  want  of  solid  instruction, 
moral  and  literary,  marked  his  character  through 
life.  The  lesson  most  strongly  impressed 
upon  him  from  childhood  was  the  sentiment  of 
his  own  importance ; and  as  he  was  not  deficient 
in  good  sense,  he  was  led  by  it  to  adopt  a dig- 
nified propriety  and  decorum  of  behaviour 
which  inspired  respect  even  in  the  midst  of 
weaknesses  and  vices.  At  the  same  time  this 
high  notion  of  self-consequence  nourished  in 
him  that  pride  and  vanity,  and  that  impatience 
of  controul,  which  were  the  leading  features  of 
his  reign.  Taught  by  flatterers  that  he  himself 
was  every  thing,  and  that  his  subjects  were  no- 
thing in  the  comparison,  he  was  habituated  to 
consider  no  sacrifice  of  theirs  as  too  great  for 


the  promotion  of  his  glory  or  the  gratification 
ot  his  desires.  His  parts  were  rather  solid  than 
shining ; his  disposition  wiis-  serious  and  rather 
gloomy,  and  he  possessed  little  sensibility. 
Though  he  early  felt  the  attraction  of  female 
charms,  his  attachments  were  rather  those  of 
habit  than  of  affection. 

The  war  of  the  Fronde  terminated  in  1653 
with  the  complete  triumph  of  Mazarin.  Conde, 
who  had  joined  the  Spaniards,  continued  to 
maintain  a kind  of  civil  war  on  the  frontiers* 
where  he  was  held  in  check,  by  his  rival  in  glo- 
ry, Turenne.  In  1659  the  peace  of  the  Pyre- 
nees advantageously  concluded  the  long  quar- 
rel with  Spain.  One  of  its  conditions  was  the 
marriage  of  the  king  with  the  infanta  Maria'  The- 
resa, which  took  place  in  1 660.  The  king, 
during  the  life  of  Mazarin,  interfered  little  in 
public  affairs.  Once,  indeed,  he  gave  an  early 
specimen  of  that  despotic  turn,  which  became 
the  principle  of  his  government.  In  1655,  his 
seventeenth  year,  being  informed  that  the  par- 
liament had  assembled  to  deliberate  on  some 
royal  edicts,  he  suddenly  entered  their  hall,  in 
a hunting  dress  with  a whip  in  his  hand,  and 
in  a short  and  stern  address  commanded  them 
to  put  an  end  to  their  meeting.  The  writers 
of  a nation  which  seems  formed  to  crouch  un- 
der a master,  have  admired  this  act  of  au- 
thority. 

After  the  death  of  Mazarin  in  1661,  Lewis  re- 
solved to  govern  by  himself;  and  thenceforth  the 
post  of  prime-minister  became  vacant.  An  igno- 
rant young  man,  whose  pme  had  been  devoted  to 
amusement,  could  not,  however,  really  manage 
the  concerns  of  a great  nation,  and  it  was  for- 
tunate for  him  that  able  men  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  state  had  been  formed  under  the  pre- 
ceding administrations.  Colbert,  that  great 
financier,  had  been  hequeathed  to  him  by  the 
recommendation  of  Mazarin;  and  to  his  genius 
was  owing  the  revival  of  commerce  and  the 
marine,  and  all  the  splendid  establishments  of 
arts  and  manufactures  which  adorned  the  early 
period  of  this  reign.  It  was  he  who,  not  learn- 
ed himself,  but  capable  of  valuing  literature, 
suggested  to  Lewis  that  plan  of  pensioning 
all  the  eminent  men  of  letters  throughout  Eu- 
rope, which,  at  a very  small  expence,  secured 
to  hirn  more  erudite  adulation  than  any  prince- 
in  modern  times  had  received. 

The  leading  object  of  Lewis  XIV.  was  his 
personal  grandeur.  In  whatever  point  any 
other  prince  had  attained  greatness,  he  was  re- 
solved to  emulate  him.  Absolute  master  of  a 
rich  and  powerful  country,  he  employed  all  its 
resources  to  surpass  every  competitor  in  all  that 
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could  conduce  to  his  glory.  This  spirit  led  to 
many  truly  great  and  useful  projects,  but  for 
want  of  limit  and  moderation  it  defeated  its 
own  purposes,  and  exhausted  its  means  before 
it  had  obtained  its  end.  If  the  age  of  Lewis 
XI.V.  was  that  in  which  the  reputation  of 
France  for  arms,  arts,  literature,  and  magnifi- 
cence, stood  at  its  highest  pitch,  it  was  also  that 
of  its  wretchedness  and  humiliation ; and  this 
king  ought  perhaps  to  be  regarded  rather  as  the 
squanderer  of  his  country’s  prosperity,  than  as 
the  author  of  it.  The  nation,  however,  which 
found  its  own  vanity  gratified  by  the  assumed 
superiority  of  its  monarch,  regarded  him  with 
the  profoundest  veneration  during  his  life,  and 
ha?  ever  since  fondly  dwelt  upon  all  the  circum- 
stances of  h is  long  reign  ; so  that  more  has  been 
published  relative  to  the  person  and  court  of 
Lewis  XIV.  than,  probably,  the  annals  of  any 
other  sovereign  can  parallel.  In  such  abund- 
ance of  biographical  materials,  the  difficulty  is 
to  select.  As  the  subject  has  now  lost  a consi- 
derable share  of  its  interest,  no  further  extent 
will  be  given  to  this  article,  than  what  is  neces- 
sary to  afford  a distinct  view  of  the  character  of 
the  prince,  and  the  leading  events  of  his  reign. 

A quarrel  concerning  precedence  between 
the  French  and  Spanish  embassadors  at  Lon- 
don, gave  occasion  to  Lewis  to  assert  in  such 
high  terms  the  superiority  of  his  crown,  that 
the  point  was  never  afterwards  contested.  Soon 
after,  the  insolence  of  the  French  embassador’s 
servants  at  Rome  having  brought  upon  them  a 
furious  attack  from  the  pope’s  Corsican  guard, 
in  which  some  of  them  were  killed,  and  the 
French  quarters  were  violated,  the  king  demand- 
ed signal  satisfaction  for  the  insult,  and  by 
seizing  Avignon,  disconcerted  the  temporizing 
politics  of  the  papal  court.  In  conclusion,  the 
pope’s  nephew,  a cardinal,  was  obliged  to  come 
to  Paris  and  ask  pardon,  the  Corsican  guard 
was  broke,  and  a column  was  erected  in  Rome 
as  a memorial  of  the  event.  By  these  acts  of 
vigour,  if  he  impressed  the  neighbouring  courts 
with  awe  of  his  power,  he  gave  them  no  fa- 
vourable idea  of  his  moderation.  War  with 
Spain  was  renewed  in  166.7.  The  French  war- 
minister  was  Louvois,  a man  of  talents  and  ap- 
plication, though  haughty  and  unfeeling.  The 
king  in  person  took  the  field,  having  under  him 
(according  to  tire  phrase)  the  great  Turenne. 
Almost  all  Flanders  was  reduced  in  a campaign, 
and  at  the  end  f it,  all  Franche-Comte  was 
conquered.  A triple  alliance  between  England, 
HolWn.  and  bveden,  formed  to  check  the  for- 
midable progress  of  the  French  arms,  produced 
the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1668,  by  which 
Franche-Comte  was  restored,  but,  the  con- 


quests in  Flanders  were  retained.  Magnificent 
and  useful  plans  of  domestic  improvement,  to» 
gether  with  court  amusements,  employed  a few 
years  of  repose,  till  the  ambition  of  Lewis  found 
a new  object  for  his  arms.  Holland  was  at 
this  time  flourishing  by  her  commerce  and  fo- 
reign possessions,  and  with  prosperity  had 
adopted  a character  of  republican  haughtiness. 
Lewis, whocould  endureno  pridein  competition 
with  his  own,  and  who  viewed  the  wealth  of 
this  country  as  a tempting  prey,  found  a frivol- 
ous pretext  of  quarrel  with  it  and  having  en- 
gaged on  his  side  the  venal  and  unprincipled 
Charles  II.  king  of  England,  resolved  to  attempt 
its  entire  subjugation.  In  1672,  with  a vast 
army  thoroughly  disciplined,  and  commanded 
by  the  ablest  generals  of  the  age,  he  burst  upon 
the  almost  defenceless  provinces,  and  Amster- 
dam was  rescued  from  his  grasp  only  by  laying 
the  surrounding  country  under  water.  At  this 
juncture,  William  prince  of  Orange,  raised  to 
the  stadtholdership  revived  the  drooping  spirits 
of  his  countrymen  ; and  the  principal  poten- 
tates of  Europe,  alarmed  at  the  success  and  am- 
bition of  France,  leagued  against  her,  while 
Charles  was  compelled  by  his  parliament  to  de- 
sert her  alliance.  Holland  was  evacuated  as 
fast  as  it  had  been  overrun.  The  French  arms, 
again  turned  upon  Franche-Comte,  conquered  it 
a second  time,  and  it  became  inseparably  annex- 
ed to„the  crown  of  France.  Waf  with  Spain, 
the  empire,  and  other  powers,  continued  some 
years  longer,  chiefly  to  the  advantage  of  France. 

It  was  terminated  in  1678  by  the  peace  of  Ni- 
meguen.  Lewis,  attended  by  cour  is,  ladies, 
and  all  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  a - ourt,  formed 
several  sieges  in  person  durin  ns  war,  and 
his  generals  took  care  that  he  should  always 
prove  successful.  He  carried  w h him  histo- 
riographers to  record  his  exploits , and  every  art 
that  flattery  could  devise  was  employed  to  ex- 
alt him  in  his  own  estimation,  and  in  the  eyes 
of  Europe.  He  received  from  his  subjects  the 
title  of  the  Great , which  for  a considerable  time 
seemed  durably  attached  to  his  name  ; but  he 
lived  to  lose  it  in  the  estimation  of  foreigners, 
and  it  has  finally  become  obsolete  among  his 
own  countrymen. 

The  peace  did  not  terminate  his  projects  of  % 
aggrandisement,  and  the  chambers  of  Metz  and 
Brisac,  by  pretended  re-unions  of  ancient  do- 
mains, stript  many  landed  proprietors  of  pos- 
sessions which  had  long  been  peaceably  enjoy- 
ed by  their  families.  The  bombardment  of 
Algiers,  Tripoly,  and  Tunis,  by  which  those  pi- 
ratical states  were  brought  to  submission,  was 
an  honourable  exercise  of  the  newly  created 
maritime  power  of  France.  That  of  Genoa, 


upon  slight  grounds  of  complaint,  was  less  jus- 
tifiable ; and  forcing  the  doge  to  come  in  per- 
son and  ask  pardon  of  the  king,  was  an  offensive 
display  of  haughtiness.  The  pope,  Innocent 
XI.,  a man  of  a lofty  and  inflexible  character, 
ventured  to  brave  the  monarch  in  maintenance 
of  the  supposed  rights  of  the  Roman  see ; but 
the  clergy  of  France,  influenced  by  the  court, 
supported  the  royal  claims  and  the  independence 
of  the  Gallican  church,  by  a declaration  consist- 
ing of  four  leading  articles.  Another  quarrel 
with  Rome  was  excited  by  the  king’s  insisting 
upon  retaining  the  franchises  of  embassadors  in 
that  city,  which  other  powers  had  agreed  to  re- 
nounce, as  inconsistent  with  a safe  and  regular 
police.  On  this  occasion  Lewis  declared  to  the 
nuncio,  “ that  he  had  never  taken  the  example 
of  others  for  his  rule  of  conduct,  and  that  it  was 
for  him  to  give  an  example” — so  much  did  his 
pride  surpass  his  sentiments  of  justice  and  mo- 
deration ! If,  however,  he  was  a refractory  son 
of  the  church  in  points  that  concerned  his  ho- 
nour, he  deserved  (in  its  estimation)  the  title  of 
Most  Christian  by  his  endeavours  to  root  out 
heresy  from  his  kingdom.  Calvinism  in  France, 
since  the  victory  over  it  by  Richelieu,  had  be- 
come a peaceful  separation  from  the  national 
church,  and  its  sectaries  were  useful  citizens, 
chiefly  attached  to  manufactures  and  commerce. 
The  religious  bigotry  of  Lewis,  joined  to  his 
despotism,  induced  him  to  undertake  its  total 
abolition.  The  privileges  of  the  Protestants 
were  gradually  infringed,  missionaries  were 
sent  for  their  conversion,  supported  by  dra- 
goons, and  severities  were  practised  which  ex- 
cited horror  in  all  the  reformed  states  of  Eu- 
rope. The  stern  Louvois  declared,  in  his  letters 
to  the  officers,  “ That  it  was  his  majesty’s  will 
that  the  extreme  of  rigour  should  be  employed 
against  those  who  refused  to  become  of  his  re- 
ligion.” In  1685  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  first  granted  by  Henry  IV.,  and  con- 
firmed by  Lewis  XIII., deprived  the  Protestants 
of  all  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  tore  from 
them  their  children  to  be  educated  Catholics. 
Prohibitions  were  at  the  same  time  issued 
against  emigration,  and  the  coasts  were  guard- 
ed ; yet  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  vast  num- 
bers from  escaping  from  this  tyranny,  and  car- 
rying their  arts  and  industry  to  foreign  and 
hostile  nations. 

The  religious  principles  of  Lewis  had  not 
preserved  him  from  illicit  connexions  with  the 
fair  sex,  and  several  mistresses  in  succession  en- 
joyed his  favour.  With  one  of  these,  madame 
de  Montespan,  a married  woman,  he  long  lived 
in  the  most  open  manner.,  bringing  up  the  chil- 
dren he  had  by  her  to  the  highest  expectations, 


and  indulging  her  haughty  and  capricious  h*- 
mour.  Her  influence  declined  with  her  charms 
and  the  king’s  advancing  years ; and  gave  way 
to  a singular  attachment  for  a person,  who,  by 
the  powers  of  her  understanding  and  consum- 
mate skill  in  the  art  of  pleasing,  obtained  a com- 
plete ascendancy  over  the  king’s  mind.  This 
was  the  widow  Scarron,  elevated  from  that  low 
condition  to  the  title  of  madame  de  Maintenon, 
and  at  length  in  1686,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two, 
privately  married  to  hersovereign  (who  had  been 
some  years  a widower),  but  never  acknowledged 
as  queen.  (See  Maintenon.) 

The  league  of  Augsburg,  formed  in  1687, 
between  the  emperor  and  most  of  the  German 
princes,  the  king  of  Spain,  the  United  Provin- 
ces, the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  other  Italian  poten- 
tates, had  for  its  object  the  reduction  of  the 
power  of  France,  which  the  haughtiness  of  its 
monarch  rendered  still  more  galling.  The  soul 
of  this  league  was  William  prince  of  Orange, 
the  perpetual  and  irreconcileable  foe  of  Lewis, 
who  had  first  treated  him  with  marked  hostili- 
ty, owing,  it  is  said,  to  his  spirited  refusal  of  the 
offer  of  one  of  the  king’s  natural  daughters  iu 
marriage.  By  the  accession  of  William  to  the 
throne  of  England  at  the  revolution  in  1688, 
that  kingdom  was  added  to  the  confederacy. 
The  forces  of  France  were  as  yet  entire,  and 
she  proved  victorious  in  various  quarters. 
Marshal  Luxemburg  and  other  eminent  gene- 
rals renewed  the  successes  of  the  former  war, 
and  the  king  in  person  took  Namur.  The  de- 
feat at  la  Hogue,  however,  was  a fatal  blow  t« 
the  French  marine,  which  by  prodigious  exer- 
tions had  been  rendered  worthy  of  the  national 
grandeur.  The  finances  were  exhausted  by  the 
multiplicity  of  armies  kept  on  foot;  much  do- 
mestic distress  was  felt;  and  Lewis  was  obliged, 
in  the  midst  of  victory,  to  sign  the  general 
peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697,  which  nearly  restor- 
ed Europe  to  its  state  before  the  war. 

The  declining  health  of  Charles  II.  king  of 
Spain,  who  was  without  heirs,  interested  all  Eu- 
rope with  respect  to  the  disposal  of  his  vast  in- 
heritance ; and  Lewis,  fearing  lest  it  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
joined  England  and  Holland  in  a scheme  of  par- 
tition of  the  Spanish  dominions.  (See  Charles 
II.  king  of  Spain.)  After  a variety  of  political 
intrigues,  Charles  was  persuaded,  on  his  death- 
bed in  1700,  to  make  a will,  appointing  as  his 
universal  heir  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou,  second 
grandson  of  Lewis.  It  is  said  that  the  king  of 
France  was  ignorant  of  this  disposition,  an^  was 
equally  surprized  at  it  with  the  rest  of  Europe. 
He  foresaw  the  danger  of  accepting  the  tes- 
tament, but  was  decided  by  regard  for  the  glory 
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ef  his  house,  and  the  hope  of  uniting  the  in- 
terests of  two  great  monarchies  which  had 
generally  been  at  variance.  When  his  grand- 
son took  leave,  Lewis  said  to  him,  “The  Py- 
renees are  no  more !”  but  although  this  po- 
litical connexion  has  produced  great  conse- 
quences in  the  balance  of  Europe,  it  has  not 
been  able  to  form  an  union  of  interest  and  af- 
fection between  two  nations  radically  opposite 
in  character  and  circumstances. 

The  jealousy  excited  in  England  and  Holland 
by  this  accession  to  the  influence  of  France  was 
converted  into  open  hostility  by  the  imprudence 
of  Lewis  in  declaring  the  son  of  James  II. 
king  of  England,  at  the  decease  of  his  father, 
in  1701.  This  step,  contrary  to  the  unani- 
mous advice  of  his  council,  and  his  own  judg- 
ment, was  taken  in  consequence  of  a generous 
emotion  of  pity  for  the  family  of  his  royal 
friend,  enforced  by  the  solicitations  of  madame 
de  JVIaintenon.  It  was,  however,  not  only  im- 
politic, but  inconsistent  with  his  recognition  of 
William’s  title,  which  was  an  article  of  the 
peace  of  Ryswick.  A new  league  was  formed 
between  the  maritime  powers  and  the  emperor 
against  France;  and  the  death  of  William, 
during  his  preparations  for  war,  did  not  pre- 
vent its  being  carried  into  execution  under  his 
successor  queen  Anne.  Two  great  generals 
and  statesmen,  prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  seemed  born  for  the  humiliation 
of  France,  and  their  successes  filled  the  declin- 
ing years  of  Lewis  with  grief  and  dismay.  At 
the  same  time  a revolt  of  the  oppressed  Pro- 
testants in  the  Cevennes  added  domestic  trou- 
bles to  foreign  war.  The  battle  of  Blenheim, 
in  1704,  proved  more  fatal  to  the  French  arms 
than  any  event  for  a century  past.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  Ramilies,  and  various  other 
disasters,  which  reduced  France  to  tremble  for 
her  safety.  The  great  ministers  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  were  dead,  and  were  succeeded 
by  favourites  who  had  no  other  merit  than  that 
of  pleasing  the  monarch  or  madame  de  Mainte- 
nou.  Lewis,  however,  amid&t  these  misfor- 
tunes, preserved  a firmness  of  mind  which 
merited  the  attachment  of  his  subjects,  not- 
withstanding the  misery  which  his  ambition 
had  brought  upon  them.  New  levies  were 
raised,  and  every  effort  was  employed  to  enable 
France  to  face  her  enemies;  while  propositions 
for  peace  were  made  to  the  allies,  which  the 
pride  of  success  induced  them  to  reject.  At 
length,  the  king  went  bo  far  as  to  offer  to  re- 
cognise the  archduke  Charles  as  king  of  Spain, 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  own  grandson,  and  even 
80  contribute  money  towards  dethroning  the 


latter.  This  concession  failing,  Vendome  was 
sent  into  Spain,  who,  by  his  military  talents, 
restored  the  affairs  of  Philip.  A more  import- 
ant event  for  Lewis  was  the  change  in  the 
English  ministry,  which  deprived  Marlborough 
of  his  influence,  and  introduced  pacific  coun- 
sels. A suspension  of  arms  with  England  shortly 
followed;  and  Villars  obtained  advantages 
over  the  remaining  confederates  in  the  Low- 
countries,  which  rendered  France  secure  on 
that  side.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713  put 
an  end  to  the  war  with  England,  Holland,  and 
some  other  powers,  and  that  of  Rastadt,  the 
next  year,  to  the  war  with  the  emperor.  -The 
conclusion  of  these  protracted  and  bloody  hos- 
tilities was,  that  the  crown  of  Spain  remained 
to  Philip,  who  renounced  his  right  of  succession 
to  that  of  France;  that  Lewis  agreed  to  the 
demolition  of  Dunkirk,  and  abandoned  several 
of  his  former  conquests  in  the  Low-countries  ; 
that  England  kept  Minorca  and  Gibraltar,  and 
obtained  some  barren  tracts  in  North  America; 
and  that  Holland  acquired  several  frontier 
towns  by  way  of  barrier.  Nothing  was  yielded 
by  France  to  the  emperor,  who  held  out  the 
longest  of  the  confederates.  Thus  France 
was  little  injured  in  point  of  territory  by  the 
war,  though  it  suffered  prodigiously  in  its  in- 
ternal prosperity.  Various  family  losses  were 
added  to  the  public  disasters  of  the  latter  part 
of  Lewis’s  reign.  The  dauphin,  his  eldest  son 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  with  his  duchess,  and 
one  of  their  two  infant  offspring,  all  died  within 
a short  period,  and  the  hope  of  the  succession 
was  vested  in  one  child  of  a feeble  constitution. 
The  king  would  have  been  more  an  object  of 
compassion  under  these  afflictive  events,  had 
he  possessed  a heart  of  more  sensibility.  But 
he  seems  never  to  have  felt  the  tender  emo- 
tions in  a considerable  degree.  He  was  a dis- 
tant and  jealous  father  to  the  dauphin,  and  re- 
garded the  other  branches  of  his  family  only  as 
appendages  to  his  crown.  With  the  exterior 
of  politeness,  he  was  deficient  in  the  ordinary 
attentions  to  the  comfort  of  those  around  him, 
and  sacrificed  to  his  own  ease  and  gratification 
the  health  and  feelings  even  of  the  ladies  who 
attended  on  his  person.  The  duke  of  St. 
Simon,  in  his  Memoirs,  has  related  an  extra- 
ordinary scene  at  which  he  was  present,  which 
displays  his  selfish  insensibility  on  a very  inter- 
esting occasion.  As  the  king  was  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Marly,  news  was  brought  him  that  the 
duchess  of  Burgundy  had  miscarried  ; which 
accident  was  owing  to  his  having  obliged  her 
to  accompany  him  in  a journey  thither,. contrary 
to  the  representations  of  the  faculty.  After 
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the  courtiers  had  made  their  exclamations  on 
this  misfortune,  which  seemed  to  preclude  the 
hope  of  her  having  more  children,  thp  king 
suddenly  broke  out,  “ And  what  harm  would 
that  do  me  ? Has  she  not  a son  already  ? And 
if  he  were  to  die,  is  not  the  duke  of  Berry  of 
age  to  marry  ? What  signifies  to  me  which  of 
my  grand-children  succeeds  me  ?”  He  then 
added,  “ Now  I shall  be  no  longer  restrained 
in  my  journeys,  and  in  all  I have  a mind  to  do, 
by  the  representations  of  physicians,  and  the 
reasonings  of  matrons  : I shall  go  and  come  at 
my  pleasure,  and  they  will  let  me  be  quiet.” 
Yet  this  duchess  of  Burgundy  was  his  particu- 
lar favourite,  and  he  loved  her  (says  the  duke) 
as  well  as  he  was  capable  of  loving  any  thing. 
He  sought,  however,  to  provide  against  a de- 
fect of  lineal  heirs,  by  legitimating  and  calling 
to  the  succession  two  of  his  natural  children, 
and  no  opposition  was  made  to  enregistering 
his  edict  for  this  purpose  ; but,  in  the  follow- 
ing reign,  this  unusual  act  of  arbitrary  power 
was  revoked. 

The  latter  years  of  Lewis  were  further  dis- 
quieted by  religious  quarrels.  The  spirit  of 
devotion,  which  grew  upon  him  in  proportion 
to  his  increased  age  and  infirmities,  threw  him 
into  the  power  of  his  confessors.  One  of  these, 
father  le  Tellier,  a Jesuit,  of  a fiery  and  intole- 
rant character,  urged  him  to  violent  measures 
against  the  Jansenists,  and  caused  him  to  pro- 
cure from  Rome  a formal  condemnation  of 
their  doctrine  in  a famous  bull  known  by  the 
*itle  of  Unigenitus.  The  reception  of  this 
was  forced  upon  the  Gallican  church,- but  not 
without  opposition  from  some  of  its  most  re- 
spectable members,  who  thereby  incurred  the 
king’s  severe  displeasure.  In  the  midst  of 
these  disputes,  his  health  rapidly  declined.  He 
Gurvcyed  the  approach  of  death  with  calmness 
and  resolution,  and  gave  some  excellent  advice 
to  the  young  dauphin,  his  great-grandson,  in 
which  he  freely  confessed  the  principal  faults 
of  his  reign.  He  expired  in  September  1715, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  after  having  worn 
the  crown  for  the  very  uncommon  term  of 
seventy-two  years.  He  had  the  misfortune  to 
outlive  his  popularity,  and  an  indecent  joy  was 
tnanifested  by  the  people  at  his  funeral.  ■ 

The  age  of  Lewis  XIV.  will  always  be  a 
memorable  period  in  history  ; and  his  personal 
character,  as  greatly  influencing  its  events,  will 
continue  to  be  an  interesting  object  of  specu- 
lation. Yet  he  had  none  of  the  commanding 
qualities  which  create  a nation  or  an  sera,  and 
would  not  have  been  distinguished  from  com- 
mon princes  under  common  circumstances. 


His  natural  good  sense  and  sedateness  would 
have  made  him  respectable,  though  not  brilliant, 
in  an  inferior  situation  ; and  it  may  be  said,  in 
alleviation  of  his  faults,  that  never  was  any 
man  more  exposed  to  moral  perversion  by  a 
bad  education,  and  the  extravagant  flattery  of 
a whole  people,  who  indulged  their  own  vanity 
in  deifying  their  monarch.  He  was  perpetually 
told  that  he  was  the  greatest  of  all  mortals,  and 
he  believed  it ; he  saw  every  thing  bowing  at 
his  feet,  and  he  thought  that  his  will  ought  to 
be  the  sole  law  on  earth.  That  he  was  not  an 
insupportable  tyrant,  could  only  be  owing  to 
something  radically  good  in  his  disposition. 
His  nation  made  great  advances  in  his  reign, 
for  which,  however,  it  was  no  further  obliged 
to  him,  than  as  he  was  a general  encourager 
of  every  thing  which  could  contribute  to  his 
own  glory.  One  of  his  ablest  panegyrists  has 
summed  up  his  character  by  saying,  that  if  he 
was  not  a great  king,  he  was  at  least  a great 
actor  of  royalty.  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  Millot 
Elemens.  Mod.  Univers.  Hist.  Mem.  de  Due 
de  St.  Simon. — A.  * 

LEWIS  XV.  king  of  France,  son  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  (grandson  of  Lewis  XIV.) 
and  of  Mary  Adelaide  of  Savoy,  was  born  at 
Versailles  in  1710.  He  succeeded  to  the 
crown  on  the  death  of  his  great  grandfather  in 
1715-,  soon  after  which  event,  the  sole  regency 
was  claimed  by  Philip  duke  of  Orleans,  whose 
right  was  recognised  by  the  parliament,  not- 
withstanding the  testament  of  the  deceased 
king,  which  had  appointed  a council  of  regency. 
The  young  king  was  placed  under  the  tutelage 
of  Fleury  bishop  of  Frejus  (afterwards  cardi- 
nal), who,  by  his  gentle  and  insinuating  man- 
ners, acquired  his  affection  and  confidence. 
An  understanding  of  the  common  order, 
moderate  good  sense  without  any  thing  bril- 
liant, coldness,  timidity,  and  reserve,  with  a 
propensity  to  indolence  and  sensuality,  marked 
the  opening  character  of  the  monarch,  and  fore- 
boded a reign  of  mistresses  and  favourites.  He 
was  crowned  in  1722,  and  declared  major  the 
following  year ; but  the  regent  retained  the 
chief  power  as  prime-minister  till  his  death  in 
1723.  His  successor  in  the  ministry,  the 
duke  of  Bourbon,  negociated  a marriage  be- 
tween the  king  and  Maria  Leczinski,  daughter 
of  Stanislaus  king  of  Poland,  which  took  place 
in  1725.  Not  long  after,  Fleury  became 
prime-minister ; which  post,  notwithstanding 
his  great  age,  he  held  till  his  death  in  1743, 
with  uncontrouled  power.  The  spirit  of  his 
government  was  economical  and  pacific  (see 
his  article) ; and  a war  with  the  empire  in 
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1733  was  the  principal  foreign  occurrence.  It 
was  successful  to  France,  and  terminated  in 
the  annexation  of  the  duchies  of  Lorraine  and 
Bar  to  the  crown  of  that  kingdom. 

Lewis,  for  some  years,  lived  in  conjugal 
fidelity  with  his  queen,  by  whom  he  had  one 
son  and  several  daughters.  At  length  he  was 
captivated  by  the  allurements  of  some  court 
ladies,  and  received  the  favours  of  three  sisters 
at  the  same  time,  one  of  whom  was  installed 
in  the  office  of  mistress  with  all  the  distinction 
attending  it  at  the  French  court.  From  this 
period  he  was  never  without  one  or  more  fe- 
male favourites,  and  indulged  his  propensities 
for  the  sex  without  moderation  or  delicacy. 
The  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  in 
1740,  brought  on  a new  continental  war. 
France  joined  with  Prussia  and  Poland  in  raising 
to  the  empire  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  interests  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
whose  cause  was  maintained  by  England,  Hol- 
land, and  Sardinia.  In  1744  Lewis  took  the 
field  in  person,  and  was  present  at  the  reduc- 
tion of  several  places.  At  Metz  he  was  at- 
tacked with  a dangerous  illness,  which  spread 
consternation  through  all  France.  His  re- 
covery was  celebrated  with  all  those  transports 
of  joy  which  could  proceed  from  the  awakened 
sensibility  of  a nation,  then  remarkable  for  af- 
fectionate attachment  to  its  sovereigns.  The 
surname  of  the  Well-beloved,  was  given  to  the 
king  on  this  occasion.  He  displayed  the  feel- 
ings of  a good  heart  upon  the  demonstrations 
of  his  people’s  affection,  and  exclaimed,  “ How 
sweet  it  is  to  be  thus  loved  ! and  what  have  I 
done  to  deserve  it  ?”  In  the  next  year  he 
viewed,  at  a safe  distance,  the  bloody  battle  of 
Fontenoy,  gained  by  marshal  Saxe.  It  does 
not  appear  that  even  adulation  ever  greatly  ex- 
tolled the  military  prowess  of  this  prince.  The 
French  took  most  of  the  strong  towns  in  the 
Austrian  and  Dutch  Netherlands,  but  were 
unsuccessful  in  Italy ; and  their  marine,  which 
had  been  neglected  by  Fleury,  was  totally 
ruined  by  the  English.  The  treat  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  in  1748  restored  peace  to  Europe, 
leaving  the  imperial  crown  in  possession  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  and  restoring  other  things  to 
nearly  their  former  state.  As  far  as  the  ex- 
hausted finances  of  France  would  allow,  useful 
plans  of  domestic  improvement  were  executed ; 
and  the  most  splendid  establishment  of  the 
reign,  the  Royal  Military  School,  was  insti- 
tuted in  1751.  Disputes  between  the  clergy 
and  the  magistracy  about  this  time  occasioned 
considerable  agitation  ; and  the  court,  instead 
of  making  a firm  decision  between  the  parties 
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upon  principles  of  justice  and  true  policy,  Inter- 
fered in  a despotic  way,  by  alternately  banish- 
ing both.  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  fer- 
ment produced  by  these  quarrels,  that  a fanatic, 
named  Damien,  was  induced  in  1757  to  at- 
tempt to  kill  the  king  at  Versailles  in  the 
midst  of  his  guards.  He  received  a stab, 
which  was  not  dangerous ; and  the  assassin, 
though  evidently  insane,  and  without  accom- 
plices, was  put  to  the  most  diabolical  tortures, 
to  the  disgrace  of  the  government  and  nation. 

Before  this  time,  the  unsettled  state  in  which 
affairs  were  left  in  America  and  the  East  Indies 
had  occasioned  a renewal  of  the  war  between 
the  French  and  English,  attended  with  a con- 
tinental war,  in  which  France  became  allied 
with  her  old  rival  the  house  of  Austria,  and 
England  with  Prussia.  Although  the  events 
were  at  first  favourable  to  the  French  arms, 
yet  the  scale  was  so  completely  turned,  that 
never  was  a war  in  the  result  more  glorious  to 
the  English,  and  more  ruinous  and  disgraceful 
to  France.  The  accession  of  Spain  to  her 
cause,  in  virtue  of  the  family-compact,  only 
added  to  the  laurels  and  acquisitions  of  Great 
Britain.  Lewis’s  unbounded  attachment  to  a 
selfish  and  imperious  mistress,  madame  de 
Pompadour,  who  was  suffered  to  appoint  mi- 
nisters and  commanders  at  her  pleasure,  and 
sacrificed  every  thing  to  her  avarice  and  am- 
bition, was  greatly  instrumental  in  producing 
these  disasters.  The  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763, 
gave  the  nation  the  repose  of  which  it  stood  so 
much  in  need,  but  with  a considerable  loss  of 
territory.  The  society  of  Jesuits,  which  had 
become  obnoxious  to  all  the  catholic  princes, 
and  was  peculiarly  unpopular  in  France,  was 
finally  abolished  in  that  country  by  a royal 
edict  in  1764. 

The  death  of  madame  de  Pompadour  did  not 
free  from  female  influence  a king  who  had  now 
all  the  habits  of  a confirmed  debauchee.  He  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  madame  de  Barre,  who, 
by  her  dissolute  arts,  provoked  his  languishing 
desires  ; and  his  latter  years  were  disgraced  by 
the  grossest  sensuality.  At  the  same  time  his 
government  became  more  severe  and  arbitrary. 
Great  disorders  arose  in  Britany,  through  the 
tyrannical  conduct  of  the  duke  d’Aiguillou, 
which  involved  him  with  the  parliament  of 
that  province.  He  was  accused  before  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  but  was  snatched  from 
punishment  by  the  royal  interposition.  All 
the  parliaments  made  a common  cause ; the 
ordinary  course  of  justice  was  suspended  ; and 
in  conclusion,  the  king,  in  177  1,  overthrew  the 
whole  system  of  juridical  administration  in 
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France,  and  established  a new  one.  The  ex- 
hausted state  of  the  finances  suggested  new 
and  burthensome  imposts,  which  augmented 
the  public  discontents.  In  the  midst  of  them, 
Lewis,  attacked  with  the  small-pox,  died  un- 
lamented, May  1774,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of 
his  age,  and  sixtieth  of  his  reign.  He  had  lost 
his  only  son,  the  dauphin,  in  1765,  and  left 
the  crown  to  his  grandson.  During  this  reign 
the  arts  and  sciences  made  a great  progress  in 
France,  which  was  aided  by  the  munificence 
of  the  court,  as  long  as  other  demands  did  not 
anticipate  the  funds  for  this  purpose.  The 
voyages  of  the  French  mathematicians  to  the 
equatorial  and  polar  regions,  in  order  to  mea- 
sure a degree  of  the  meridian,  were  equally 
honourable  to  the  government  and  the  persons 
employed.  The  king  himself  possessed  much 
more  information  than  his  predecessor,  and 
was  well  versed  in  historical  and  geographical 
studies.  Fie  was  polite,  affable,  naturally  mild 
and  humane  ; but  want  of  strength  of  charac- 
ter, and  fondness  for  sensual  indulgences,  de- 
graded him  both  as  a sovereign  and  as  a man. 
Jl lillot.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Vie  Privee  de 
Louis  XV. — A. 

LEWIS  XVI.  king  of  France,  grandson  of 
the  preceding,  and  son  of  the  dauphin  Lewis 
and  of  Maria  Josepha  of  Saxony,  was  born  in 
August  1754.  His  father,  a prince  of  great 
virtue,  carefully  superintended  the  education 
of  his  three  sons,  and  placed  them  under  pre- 
ceptors who  were  particularly  attentive  to  their 
morals.  Their  cares  perfectly  succeeded  with 
respect  to  Lewis,  then  duke  of  Berry,  who  was 
naturally  modest,  timid,  and  docile.  Without 
any  brilliancy  of  parts,  he  was  well  calculated 
for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  He  had  a 
memory  retentive  of  the  minutest  facts,  a 
sound  judgment,  great  patience  and  applica- 
tion. Fie  was  humane,  averse  to  flattery,  sim- 
ple in  his  tastes,  and  fond  of  retirement.  Un- 
stained by  the  vices  of  a dissolute  court,  he 
married,  in  1770,  Maria- Antonietta  of  Au- 
stria, daughter  of  the  empress-queen  Maria 
Theresa,  and  sister  of  the  emperor  Joseph. 
The  nuptials  were  performed  with  unusual 
magnificence ; but  a shocking  loss  of  lives, 
owing  to  mismanagement  in  the  exhibition 
of  some  fireworks,  seemed  to  the  public  an 
augury  of  future  misfortunes,  while  it  pain- 
fully ex  rcised  the  sensibility  of  the  young 
married  pair. 

Lewis  ascended  the  throne  in  May  1774, 
being  then  in -his  twentieth  year.  Flis  first 
prime- minister  was  M.  de  Maurepas,  who  had 
iorg  occupied  that  station  in  tb„e  late  reign, 


but  was  at  length  exiled  from  court.  By  hlj 
influence  was  effected  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  parliaments,  a popular  measute,  which 
predicted  a government  conducted  upon  prin- 
ciples very  different  from  those  of  the  preced- 
ing administration.  He  is,  however,  charged 
with  a systematic  purpose  of  keeping  the  king 
ignorant  of  public  affairs,  and  reducing  him  to 
a cypher*,  and  'the  effect  was,  that  to  an  im- 
patience of  contradiction,  and  a rough  abrupt- 
ness of  manner,  which  sometimes  broke  out  in 
the  young  monarch,  there  succeeded  a passive 
diffidence,  which  always  prevented  him  from 
declaring  his  own  opinion  in  deliberation,  and 
made  him  adhere  in  silence  to  the  majority. 
This  sense  of  his  own  want  of  firmness  had, 
however,  the  effect  which  it  ordinarily  produces 
upon  weak  characters ; that  of  rendering  hint 
jealous  and  suspicious  _pf  the  designs  of  all 
about  him.  For  the  present,  finding  himself 
of  no  consequence,  he  indulged  to  excess  a 
passion  for  the  chace,  which  was  the  only 
pleasure  that  he  ever  pursued  beyond  the 
bounds  of  moderation. 

It  was  the  fortune  of  Lewis  XVI.,  as  it  was 
that  of  Charles  I.,  to  come  to  the  crown  at  a 
period  when  a great  change  in  public  opinion 
had  long  been  preparing,  and  was  now  arrived 
at  a point  which  announced  a speedy  crisis  in 
the  political  system.  The  despotism  of  the 
tv/o  last  reigns  had  exasperated  men’s  minds, 
and  rendered  them  alive  to  the  evils  of  arbi- 
trary power*,  while  the  weakness  and  gross 
debauchery  of  the  late  monarch  had  accustomed 
the  nation  to  regard  the  crown  with  contempt. 
The  profligacy  of  the  nobles,  the  rapacity  of 
the  courtiers,  the  disputes  and  vices  of  the 
clergy,  had  sapped  the  foundations  of  social 
order  *,  and,  'in  the  mean  time,  a set  of  able 
and  eloquent  writers  had  arisen,  who,  by  the 
united  powers  of  argument  and  ridicule,  ag- 
gravated all  the  faults  of  ancient  establish- 
ments, and  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  whole 
fabric  of  public  opinion.  The  finances  were 
in  a state  of  great  derangement ; and  though 
the  king  himself  was  extremely  moderate 
in  his  expences,  his  economical  plans  were 
thwarted  by  the  thoughtless  profusion  of  the 
queen,  and  the  extravagance  of  the  princes  of 
the  blood.  To  the  other  causes  of  discontent 
was  added  suspicion  of  the  queen’s  political 
bias  in  favour  of  the  interest  of  her  family ; 
while  the  mixture  of  haughtiness  and  levity 
in  her  character,  and  her  imprudences  of  con- 
duct (to  give. them  no  harsher  appellation)  de- 
prived her  both  of  the  esteem  and  the  affection 
of  the  nation  in  general. 
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No  step  SO  much  contributed  to  bring  on  a 
revolution  in  France  as  the  part  taken  by  that 
nation  in  the  quarrel  between  England  and  its 
revolted  colonies  in  America.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  danger  of  the  example,  the  temptation 
of  seizing  the  opportunity  to  humble  a triumph- 
ant rival  was  too  great  to  be  resisted.  The 
minister,  M.  de  Vergennes,  supported  by  the 
queen’s  party,  prevailed,  against  the  king’s 
opinion,  to  cause  a decided  partiality  to  be 
shewn  to  the  Americans  i and  some  young 
men  of  rank  were  suffered  to  go  over  and 
serve  in  their  armies,  though  their  zeal  was 
excited  by  principles  avowedly  republican.  The 
complaints  of  the  English  ministry  on  this  head 
being  disregarded,  open  war  between  the  na- 
tions broke  out  in  1778.  Although,  after  a 
great  variety  of  fortune,  France  and  her  allies 
succeeded  in  detaching  America  from  the  Bri- 
tish crown,  yet  the  expence  of  such  widely-ex- 
tended operations  left  the  French  finances  in  a 
state  of  aggravated  disorder,  while  the  event 
powerfully  aided  the  progress  of  antimo- 
narchical  principles.  In  the  mean  time  succes- 
sive ministries  had  adopted  various  and  contra- 
dictory systems  with  regard  to  external  and 
internal  policy ; and  several  projects  of  reform 
had  taken  their  turn,  with  no  other  effect  than 
to  accustom  the  nation  to  discuss  with  freedom 
all  public  topics,  and  open  its  eyes  to  existing 
abuses.  Of  the  ministers,  several  were  distin- 
guished for  enlarged  and  philosophical  views,  but 
which  were  little  accommodated  to  the  circum- 
stances and  ancient  constitution  of  the  country. 
It  was  a remarkable  proof  of  the  prevalence  of 
new  maxims,  that  one  of  those  to  whom  the 
administration  of  the  finances  was  at  a critical 
period  committed  was  M.  Necker,  a protestant 
banker  of  Geneva. 

It  is  not  intended  in  this  article  to  give  even 
an  abridged  history  of  so  complicated  and 
eventful  a business  as  the  French  revolution, 
in  which  the  unfortunate  Lewis  was  rather  a 
victim  than  a distinguished  actor.  It  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  biography  to 
touch  upon  those  parts  of  it  which  are  most 
personal  to  the  monarch,  and  were  most  af- 
fected by  the  peculiarities  of  his  character. 

After  Necker' had  been  dismissed  in  1781 
from  the  superintendency  of  the  finances,  in 
which  department  his  economical  plans, 
though  approved  by  the  king,  had  procured 
him  the  enmity  of  the  queen  and  courtiers, 
that  branch  of  administration  fell  into  various 
hands,  and  at  length  into  those  of  M.  Calonne. 
By  some  specious  operations  he  restored  an 
apparent  prosperity,  and  gave  free  course  to 


the  profusion  of  . the  court,  .till  at  length  the 
derangement  in  the  revenue- became  so  obvious 
and  alarming,  that  it  was  necessary  to  lay  the 
state  of  affairs  before  a national  assembly. 
The  states-general  of  the  kingdom,  as  a body 
formidable  to  monarchical  authority,  had  never 
been  convoked  since  the  year  1614;  and  it 
was  now  determined  first  to  have  recourse  to 
an  inferior  kind  of  assembly,  termed  the  Nota- 
bles, selected  by  the  king’s  nomination  from 
the  different  orders  of  the  state.  Their  first 
meeting,  in  February  1787,  disclosed  an  enor- 
mous deficit  which  had  hitherto  been  kept  con- 
cealed. Great  taxes  were  proposed  to  make 
good  the  deficiency,  which  the  parliament  of 
Paris  refused  to  register,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence banished.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  a 
man  who  disguised  the  most  criminal  ambition 
under  the  mask  of  patriotism,  and  who,  from 
this  time,  was  perpetually  engaged  in  intrigues 
to  ruin  the  king  and  subvert  the  constitution, 
having  entered  a protest  in  favour  of  the  par- 
liament, partook  in  its  punishment.  Various 
measures,  some  harsh,  some  conciliatory,  suc- 
ceeded ; all  displaying  the  embarrassment  of 
the  court,  and  the  progress  of  the  public  dis- 
contents. The  ministry  was  changed,  Necker 
was  recalled,  and  at  length,  after  a third  con- 
vocation of  the  notables  to  no  good  effect,  it 
was  resolved  to  adopt  the  dreaded  expedient  of 
calling  an  assembly  of  the  states-general.  Dur- 
ing this  delay,  the  popular  cause  had  still  been 
gaining  ground  in  the  public  mind,  by  meetings 
held  in  the  capital  and  provinces,  at  which  the 
utmost  freedom  of  discussing  political  points 
was  indulged,  and  men  of  the  inferior  classes 
were  habituated  to  act  in  concert,  and  become 
familiar  with  their  own  strength. 

I11  May  1789  the  states-general  assembled. 
The  king  had  been  persuaded  by  Necker  to 
agree  to  the  proposal  of  making  the  number  of 
representatives  of  the  third  estate,  or  commons, 
equal  to  that  of  the  two  others,  the  nobles  and 
clergy,  united.  It  remained  for  the  popular 
party  to  carry  the  measure  of  the  votes  being 
taken,  not  by  orders  in  three  distinct  houses, 
but  by  poll  in  one  house.  As  this  would  in- 
fallibly throw  the  whole  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  third  estate,  it  v/as  vigorously  opposed 
by  the  royalist  and  aristocratical  parties.  At 
length  the  commons,  thinking  themselves  suf- 
ficiently supported  by  the  voice  of  the  people, 
declared  themselves  the  national  assembly , and 
assumed  the  whole  legislative  authority.  Dur- 
ing those  violent  and  momentous  contentions, 
the  king  fluctuated  between  opposite  councils. 
Mis  chief  desire  appeared  to-  be  . to  preserve 
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tranquillity  and  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood, 
and  he  was  prepared  on  his  own  part  to  sub- 
mit to  any  sacrifices  for  this  purpose  that 
might  be  required  of  him.  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  obvious  tendency  of  the  popular  mea- 
sures to  the  subversion  of  all  monarchical 
power,  together  with  the  urgent  remonstrances 
of  the  queen  and  princes  of  the  blood,  induced 
him  to  give  orders  for  the  assembling  of  troops 
round  the  capital,  and  to  venture  upon  the  step 
of  dismissing  Necker,  and  commanding  him  in- 
stantly to  quit  the  kingdom.  Paris  burst  into 
a flame  upon  this  event;  commotions  took 
place,  in  which  the  soldiers  refused  to  employ 
their  arms  against  their  fellow-citizens;  a vast 
body  of  national  militia  was  organised,  and 
forcibly  supplied  themselves  with  arms  from 
the  arsenal  of  the  invalids;  and  on  July  14, 
hostilities  against  the  royal  authority  openly 
commenced  by  the  storming  of  the  Bastille. 
Resistance  to  the  popular  torrent  was  now 
vain ; the  king  recalled  Necker,  who  returned 
amid  the  acclamations  of  the  whole  nation,  and 
resumed  the  reins.  Schemes  for  a new  consti- 
tution and  new  measures  of  finance  were  dis- 
cussed with  tolerable  composure ; till  a scarcity 
of  provisions,  joiningwith  other  causes  of  public 
agitation,  inspired  the  populace  with  uncon- 
troulable  fury.  On  October  5,  a dreadful  in- 
surrection took  place,  in  which  a numerous 
armed  mob  marched  to  Versailles,  broke  into 
the  palace,  massacred  some  of  the  guards,  and 
compelled  the  king,  with  the  queen  and  family, 
to  accompany  them  to  Paris.  In  these  alarm- 
ing scenes  Lewis  preserved  a remarkable  com- 
posure of  mind,  and  though  he  complied  with 
what  was  required  of  him  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
venting bloodshed,  gave  no  tokens  of  personal 
fear. 

The  triumph  of  the  popular  party  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  emigration  of  some  of  the  most 
zealous  friends  to  royalty,  who  carried  into 
foreign  countries  a desire  of  exciting  those 
hostile  interferences  on  the  part  of  the  neigh- 
bouring powers  in  the  affairs  of  France,  which, 
in  the  end,  proved  destructive  to  the  king  and 
his  family.  The  national  assembly  meantime 
proceeded  steadily  in  their  plans  for  the  form- 
ation of  a new  constitution  on  the  basis  of 
limited  monarchy ; and  the  king  appeared  so 
well  satisfied  with  their  labours,  that  he  volun- 
tarily repaired  to  the  assembly,  and  made  a 
solemn  declaration  of  his  resolution  to  adhere 
to  and  defend  the  new  constitution  to  thelast 
moment  of  his  life.  The  difficulties  of  his 
situation,  however,  daily  increased.  The  no- 
bles and  clergy  who  were  most  attached  to 


royalty  were  almost  universally  disaffected  to 
the  innovations  that  were  taking  place.  Emi- 
gration became  more  and  more  frequent,  and 
comprehended  the  king’s  aunts  and  most  of 
the  princes  of  the  blood ; while  troops  were 
collected  and  openly  formed  into  an  army  on 
the  frontiers.  The  public  suspicions  were 
naturally  kept  awake  by  these  circumstances, 
and  popular  ferments  occasionally  broke  out  in 
the  capital  and  provinces.  In  April  1791  the 
king  and  his  family,  preparing  to  go  to  St. 
Cloud  in  order  to  spend  the  Easter  holidays, 
were  forcibly  stopt  by  the  populace,  who  ap- 
prehended that  he  meant  to  quit  the  capital. 
He  complained  with  dignity  of  this  affront, 
and  on  the  next  day  proceeded  on  his  journey; 
but  he  endeavoured  to  remove  all  suspicions  by 
formally  announcing  to  foreign  courts  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  constitution,  and  dismissing 
obnoxious  persons  from  attendance  about  him. 
His  sincerity,  however,  received  an  indelible 
stain  from  an  unfortunate  step  which  he  was 
induced  to  take  not  long  afterwards.  At  the 
latter  end  of  June,  the  king  and  royal  family 
secretly  withdrew  from  the  Tuilleries,  and  un- 
der feigned  names  proceeded  towards  the  fron- 
tiers, with  the  intention,  it  is  said,  of  reaching 
Montmedy.  The  alleged  reason  for  this  de- 
parture was  the  danger  and  insult  to  which  the 
king,  and  especially  the  queen,  were  exposed 
from  the  licentious  violence  of  the  Parisian 
mob  ; but  it  was  undoubtedly  connected  with 
the  plans  of  the  emperor  Leopold  and  the  emi- 
grants, who  were  prepared  by  force  of  arms  to 
effect  a counter-revolution.  The  royal  travel- 
lers were  discovered  and  stopt  near  the  fron- 
tiers, whence  they  were  brought  back  under  a 
strong  escort  as  prisoners.  The  king’s  eldest 
brother,  with  his  consort,  who  took  a different 
road,  made  their  escape. 

The  national  assembly  proceeded  calmly  to 
complete  their  labours,  and,  in  September,  pre- 
sented to  the  king  the  constitutional  act,  which 
he  solemnly  accepted,  and  swore  to  maintain 
inviolate.  They  soon  after  dissolved  them- 
selves, and  were  succeeded  by  a legislative  as- 
sembly appointed  by  a national  election.  It 
was  soon  evident  that  France  would  have  a 
foreign  war  to  sustain  with  the  powers  coa- 
lesced for  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  mo- 
narchy, with  the  further  purpose  of  making 
conquests  upon  the  French  territories.  In 
proportion  to  the  national  danger,  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  people  increased,  and  their  lost 
confidence  in  the  king  could  never  be  recalled. 
Their  jealousies  were  enforced  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  royal  veto,  allowed  by  the  new 
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constitution,  against  two  decrees  of  the  assem- 
bly, one  levelled  at  the  emigrants,  the  other  at 
the  nonjuving  priests.  In  both  of  these  he  de- 
serves the  praise  of  having  ventured  openly  to 
oppose  what  appeared  to  him  measures  dictated 
by  violence  and  injustice;  and  the  frankness 
of  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  seemed  to  war- 
rant his  sincerity  in  other  acts.  Yet  the  party 
which  aimed  at  the  entire  abolition  of  mo- 
narchy derived  great  advantages  from  this  op- 
position to  the  public  will. 

War  was  declared  by  the  assembly  against 
the  emperor  in  April,  and  armies  marched  to 
the  frontiers.  A decree  passed  the  assembly 
for  forming  a camp  of  20,000  men  near  Paris; 
which  the  king,  conceiving  it  a measure  de- 
signed to  overawe  the  more  moderate  party, 
and  strengthen  that  of  the  Jacobins,  which  was 
now  become  formidable,  refused  to  sanction  ; 
as  he  likewise  did,  a severe  decree  against  the 
refractory  clergy.  He  also  dismissed  some  of 
the  popular  ministers  who  had  been  forced 
upon  him.  The  discontents  excited  by  this 
conduct  burst  out  into  a furious  insurrection 
on  the  twentieth  of  June,  in  which  an  armed 
mob  made  their  way  into  the  Tuilleries,  and 
treated  the  king  with  gross  personal  insults. 
During  this  trying  scene  he  displayed  great 
fortitude,  and  to  repeated  threats  against  his 
life,  replied  in  a pathetic  tone,  “ Alas ! if  my 
life  could  secure  the  good  of  my  country,  how 
willingly  would  I offer  it  as  a sacrifice  !”  A 
deceitful  calm  succeeded,  in  which  the  king 
and  the  national  assembly  appeared  cordially 
to  join  in  measures  for  the  defence  of  the 
country ; but  in  the  mean  time  dangers  were 
accumulating,  and  the  approach  of  the  duke  of 
Brunswick  with  the  Prussian  army,  preceded 
by  a menacing  manifesto,  in  which  the  king’s 
accession  to  the  new  constitution  was  repre- 
sented as  only  an  involuntary  compliance,  sti- 
mulated the  people  to  a degree  of  madness. 
Bands  of  ferocious  recruits  from  the  south  were 
daily  arriving  at  Paris,  and  the  Jacobins  used 
every  art  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  public 
against  the  court.  At  length,  Pethion,  the 
mayor  of  Paris,  appeared  at  the  head  of  the 
sections  at  the  bar  of  the  national  assembly  to 
demand  the  deposition  of  the  king.  The  de- 
termination of  this  point  was  fixed  for  the 
tenth  of  August.  On  that  fatal  day  a numer- 
ous body  of  insurgents  attacked  the  Tuilleries, 
which  was  defended  by  the  Swiss  guards  and 
some  gentlemen  attached  to  the  royal  cause. 
A very  bloody  engagement  ensued,  which  ter- 
minated in  the  massacre  of  the  greatest  part  of 
the  Swiss  and  several  others.  The  king  and 


his  family  had  previously  taken  shelter  in  the 
hall  of  the  national  assembly.  That  body  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  declare  the  suspension 
of  the  regal  authority  in  the  person  of  Lewis 
XVI.,  and  to  decree  the  convocation  of  a 
national  convention  for  the  ensuing  month. 
The  king  and  his  family  were  sent  for  confine- 
ment to  the  Temple.  Various  massacres  and 
other  enormities  succeeded,  which  were  all 
surpassed  by  the  most  horrid  murder  of  up- 
wards of  1000  state  prisoners  at  Paris  on  the 
second  and  third  of  September,  among  whom 
was  the  beautiful  princess  of  Lamballe,  whose 
bleeding  head,  stuck  upon  a pike,  was  shewn  to 
the  queen,  whose  intimate  and  favourite  she 
had  been. 

Under  the  prevalence  of  such  a spirit,  the 
final  catastrophe  of  the  unhappy  monarch 
could  not  be  distant.  After  royalty  had  been 
abolished  by  acclamation  in  the  new  conven- 
tion, an  intention  was  soon  avowed  of  bringing 
the  king  to  a trial.  In  vain  did  the  inviola- 
bility of  his  person,  declared  by  the  constitu- 
tion he  had  accepted,  stand  directly  in  the 
way  of  this  purpose:  it  was  overruled  by  the 
violent  party  in  the  convention,  and,T>n  De- 
cember 11,  Lewis  was  brought  to  the  bar  to 
answer  to  the  heads  of  accusation  drawn  up 
against  him,  for  the  crime  of  tyranny  and 
treason  towards  the  nation.  He  defended 
himself  with  judgment  and  presence  of  mind, 
and  received  the  assistance  of  three  eminent 
advocates,  who  generously  took  upon  them- 
selves the  hazard  of  such  an  unpopular  act. 
He  was,  however,  found  guilty,  and  by  a small 
majority  the  punishment  of  death  was  decreed 
against  him.  He  employed  the  short  interval 
in  the  preparations  for  death  enjoined  by  his 
religion,  to  which  he  was  sincerely  devoted ; 
and,  on  January  21,  1793,  was  led  to  the 
scaffold.  His  behaviour  there  partook  of  the 
calm  fortitude  which  distinguished  him  through 
all  his  scenes  of  suffering.  He  declared  his  in- 
nocence to  the  surrounding  crowd,  but  was 
rudely  prevented  from  finishing  his  speech  by 
the  sound  of  drums  and  the  hand  of  the  exe- 
cutioner. His  body  was  thrown  into  a pit 
filled  with  lime,  and  no  vestige  was  left  of  the 
place  of  interment.  Lewis  XVI.  died  in  the 
thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  nineteenth  of 
his  reign.  He  left  two  children,  a son  and  a 
daughter,  of  whom  the  son  died  miserably  in 
1795.  His  queen  was  brought  to  the  scaffold 
in  1793,  and  his  sister,  the  year  after.  Such 
were  the  tragedies  of  which  this  royal  house 
was  the  subject.  Lewis  XVI.  will  undoubt- 
edly be  reckoned  by  posterity  among  the  best 
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and  most  virtuous  of  the  French  kings.  He 
was  far  from  the  lowest  in  point  of  understand- 
ing, and  possessed  acquired  knowledge  to  a de- 
gree uncommon  upon  the  throne.  He  wrote 
well,  and  excelled  in  clearness  of  expression 
and  methodical  arrangement.  Of  these  talents, 
together  with  great  extent  of  scientific  inform- 
ation, no  other  proof  need  be  required,  than 
the  instructions  to  the  eminent  navigator  La 
Pcrouse,  which  were  certainly  drawn  up  by  his 
hand,  though  supposed  to  have  been  the  w-ork 
of  the  Academy.  In  vigour  of  mind  and  firm- 
ness of  resolution  he  was  unhappily  deficient ; 
but  there  have  perhaps  been  few  princes  who 
would  have  been  capable  of  extricatirtg  them- 
selves with  safety  and  honour  from  the  peculiar 
difficulties  with  which  it  was  his  lot  to  strug- 
gle. Hist,  of  the  Revolution  in  France.  Private 
Memoirs  by  Bertrand  dc  Moleville.  Memoirs  of 
Lewis  XVI.  by  Sou/avie. — A. 

LEWIS,  John,  a learned  English  divine,  hi- 
storian, and  antiquary,  udio  flourished  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  born  at  Bristol,  in  the 
year  1675.  He  was  educated  in  grammar- 
learning at  the  free-school  of  Winbourn,  in 
Dorsetshire  •,  and  was  sent  from  thence  to  the 
university  of  Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted 
a scholar  in  Exeter-college.  After  having 
taken  one  degree,  he  was  ordained  by  the 
bishop  of  London,  and  officiated  for  some  time 
as  curate  of  St.  John’s,  in  Wapping.  In  the 
year  1699,  lord-chancellor  Sommers  presented 
him  to  the  rectory  of  Acris,  in  Kent?  and  in 
1705,  he  was  appointed  minister  of  Margate, 
in  the  isle  of  Thanet.  He  resigned  Acris  in 
17 c6,  upon  his  being  collated  by  archbishop 
Tennison  to  the  rectory  of  Saltwood  in  Kent, 
with  the  chapel  of  Hythe  annexed.  In  the 
same  year  his  grace  also  presented  him  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Eastbridge,  in  the  same  county.  By  the 
same  munificent  patron  he  was  collated,  in 
1708,  to  the  vicarage  of  Minstre,  in  the  isle  of 
Thanet,  when  he  resigned  Saltwood  and 
Hythe;  and  in  1719,  archbishop  Wake  consti- 
tuted him  master  of  Eastbridge-hospital,  in  the 
city  of  Canterbury.  He  resided  at  Margate 
from  the  time  of  his  being  appointed  minister 
of  that  place  till  his  death,  in  January  1746-7, 
when  he  was  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  the  author  of  various  publica- 
tions, which  reflect  credit  on  his  industry  and 
learning.  ' His  earliest  productions  were,  “A 
Companion  for  the  Afflicted,”  1706,  8vo.  ; 
“An  Apology  for  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England,”  17 11,  8vo. ; “The  Church  Cate- 
chism explained,  by  way  of  Question  and 
Answer,  and  confirmed  by  Scripture  Proofs.,” 


1712,  i2mo.,  extracted  chiefly  from  bishop 
Williams’s  “ Exposition  of  the  Church  Cate- 
chism ;”  and  “ Two  Letters  in  Defence  of  the 
English  Liturgy  and  Reformation,”  1717,  8vo. 
In  the  year  1720,  he  sent  out  into  the  world  a 
work  which  had  cost  him  much  labour  and  time, 
entitled,  “ TheHistory  of  theLife  andSuflerings 
of  the  rev.and  learnedjohnWickliAeTLD. War- 
den of  Canterbury-Hall,  and  Public  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  Oxford,  &c.  together  with  a Collec- 
tion of  Papers  relating  to  the  said  History,  never 
before  printed,”  &c.  8vo.  In  1731,  he  published 
“ The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord- and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  translated  out  of  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate,by  John  WicklifFe,  S.T.P.  &c.;  to  which 
is  prefixed,  a History  of  the. several  Transla- 
tions of  tbelloly  Bible,  andNewTestament,  &c. 
into  English,  both  in  M S.  and  Print,  and  of 
the  most  remarkable  Editions  of  them,  since  the 
Invention  of  Printing,”  in  folio.  Some  time 
afterwards  he  revised  and  enlarged  the  curious 
preface,  and  published  it  by  itself,  under  the 
title  of  “ A complete  History  of  the  several 
Translations  of  the  Holy  Bible,  and  New  Tes- 
tament, into  English,”  1739,  Bvo.  In  tire 
year  1731,  he  also  published  a new  edition  of 
“ The  Life  and  Death  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
Knight,  by  William  Roper,  Esq.”  of  which  T. 
Hearne  had  printed  an  edition  in  1716,  in 
many  places  quite  unintelligible  ; but  which 
Mr.  I .ewis  was  enabled  to  correct,  by  means  of 
a MS.  written  in  the  hand  commonly  qsed  in 
the  reigns  of  king  Henry  VIII.  and  queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  to  illustrate  with  notes,  and  sev.eral 
letters  of  sir  Thomas  More  and  others.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
“ The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  or  Tenet,”  &c.  first  printed  in  1723, 
and  afterwards  in  1736,  4to. ; “ The  History 
of  the  Abbey  and  Church  of  Faversham,”  &c. 
1727,  4to.;  “ The  Lyfe  of  Mayster  Wyllyam 
Caxton  of  the  Weald  of  Kent,  the  first  Printer 
in  England,”  &c.  -1737,  8vo-  ; “ History  of 
the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Anabaptism  in  Eng- 
land,” 1738,  8vo. ; “A  Dissertation  on  the 
Use  and  Antiquity  of  Seals  in  England,”  1740, 
8vo. ; “ A Defence  of  the  Communion  Office 
and  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England,  from 
the  false  and  groundless  Charge  of  their  favour- 
ing the  Doctrine  of  Transubstantiaticn,  brought 
against  them  by  two  of  the  present  Popish 
Missionaries,”  &c.  1742,  8vo.  ; “ I he  Lite  of 
Dr.  Reynold  Pecock,  Lord  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph  and  Chichester,  in  the  Reign  of  King 
Henry  VI.,  being  a Sequel  to  the  Life  of  Wick- 
lifFe,”  1744,  8vo. ; “A  brief  Discovery  of  some 
of  the  Arts  of  the  Popish  Protestant  Missioned 
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In  England,”  1750,  8vb.v,  and  he  left  behind 
him  several  pieces  in  M S.  the  subjects  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  Bthg.  Brit. — -M. 

LEYDECKER,  Melchior,  a celebrated 
Dutch  Calvinist  divine  in  the  seventeenth  and 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  born 
at  Middleburg,  in  Zealand,  in.  the  year  1652. 
For  some  time,  he  officiated  as  pastor  of  a 
church  in  his  native  place  ; and  in  the  year 
1678,  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity  at 
Utrecht.  Spme  time  afterwards  he  received 
the  degree  of  doctor  in  that  faculty.  He  was 
profoundly  skilled  in  divinity,  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  rabbinical  learning  ; but  he  had  no 
taste  for  polite  literature,  or  criticism,  and  was 
surprized  that  any  person  could  receive  delight 
from  such  labours  as  those  of  Drusius.  He 
was  also  prejudiced  in  the  extreme  against 
writers  who  did  not  come,  up  to  his  standard  of 
orthodoxy,  and  could  persuade  himself  into  a 
belief,  that  Spencer’s  excellent  work  “ de  Le- 
gibus  Heoraeorum,”  was  written  in  favour  of 
Socinianism.  The  union  of  the  Calvinists  and 
Lutherans  was  an  object  which  he  had  much 
at  heart,  and  he  made  some  ineffectual  efforts 
to  promote  it.  He  died  in  1721,  about  the 
age  of  sixty-nine.  He  was  the  author  of  “ Fax 
Veritatis,”  1667,  8vo.  ; “ Synopsis  Controver- 
siarum  deFoedere;”  a “Commentary  on  theCa- 
techism  of  Heidelberg  ;”  “ The  History  of  the 
Church  of  Africa,”  4to.  abounding  in  curious 
research  ; “ An  Analysis  of  Scripture,  With 
Rules  for  Preaching;”  “ A Continuation  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  Hornius,  with  Notes;” 
“ A History  of  Jansenism,”  1695,  8vo.,  which 
was  attacked  by  father  Qucsnel,  on  account  of 
what  the  author  has  advanced  in  it  concerning 
the  sovereignty  of  kings;  and  a large  “ Trea- 
tise on  the  Republic  of  the  Hebrews,”  in  two 
vols.  folio,  1714  and  1717,  which  is  replete 
with  erudition  and  interesting  matter.  The 
author  left  behind  him  a third  volume  in  MS. 
bringing  down  the  history  of  the  Jews  from  the 
birth  of  Christ  to  his  own  time  ; but  we  do  not 
learn  that  it  has  been  sent  to  the  press.  All 
Dr.  Leydecker’s  works  are  written  in  Latin, 
without  any  pretensions  to  elegance  or  purity 
of  style.  Morcri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LEYDEN,  Lucas  van,  a Dutch  painter  of 
eminence,  born  at  Leyden  in  1494,  was  the 
son  of  Hugo  Jacobs,  a painter  of  moderate 
talents,  who  was  his  first  instructor.  At 
a very  early  age  Lucas  began  to  exercise 
himself  in  his  art ; and  being  sent  to  the  school 
of  Cornelius  Engelbrecht,  he  made  a rapid  pro- 
gress. With  astonishing  industry  he  practised 
in  the  several  branches  of  painting  in  oil, 
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water-colours,  and  on  glass,  and  in  engraving ; 
and  before  the  age  of  fifteen  he  produced  his 
picture  of  St.  Hubert,  by  which  he  acquired 
a great  reputation.  His  taste  and  manner  were 
those  of  his  country  and  age ; the  former  with- 
out elegance,  the  latter  stiff  and  dry : but  he 
coloured  well,  designed  with  tolerable  correct- 
ness, and  gave  strong  expression.  His  paint- 
ings and  engravings  are  finished  with  great  la- 
bour and  exactness.  An  emulation  prevailed 
between  him  and  Albert  Durer,  but  of  a liberal 
kind.  The  latter  took  a journey  to  Leyden  on 
purpose  to  visitLucas;  they  exchanged  portraits, 
and  sent  each  other  copies  of  all  their  engravings. 
Lucas  married  young,  and  lived  in  an  expensive 
style.  When  in  the  height  of  his  fame,  he  equip- 
ped a vessel  at  his  own  expence,  with  which  lie 
visited  the  capital  towns  of  theLow-coun tries,  giv- 
ing entertainments  to  all  the  principal  painters  in 
each.  John  Mabuse  of  Middleburg  made  him 
so  hospitable  a return,  that  his  health  was  much 
injured  by  his  convivial  tour,  and  he  even  fan- 
cied that  he  had  been  poisoned.  He  took  to 
his  bed  on  his  return ; and  though  he  did  not 
cease  from  occasionally  exercising  the  brush 
and  graver,  yet  he  remained  in  the  state  of  an 
invalid  till  his  death  in  1533,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
nine.  Fie  left  a great  number  of  engravings  on 
copper  and  wood,  some  of  which  are  much  va- 
lued by  connoisseurs.  His  portraits  and  other 
paintings  are  found  in  various  collections.  A 
picture  representing  the  Last  Judgment,  con- 
taining a vast  number  of  figures,  well  painted, 
but  in  a strange  extravagant  style,  is  kept  in 
the  town-hall  of  Leyden  as  a relic  of  great  va- 
lue. D’Argenville  Vie  des  Peintures.  Pi/king- 
ton’s  Diet. — A. 

LEZANA,  John-Baptist  de,  a learned 
Spanish  Carmelite  monk,  wras  born  at  Madrid, 
in  the  year  1586.  He  taught  philosophy,  and 
afterwards  theology,  with  great  reputation  at 
Toledo,  Alcala,  and  Rome,  and  in  the  city  last 
mentioned  resided  in  the  character  of  solicitor- 
general  to  his  order.  By  popes  Urban  VIII. 
Inuocent  X.  and  Alexander  VII.  he  was  held 
in  much  esteem,  and  employed  in  various 
affairs  of  consequence.  He  died  at  Rome  in 
1659,  when  he  was  about  seventy- three  years 
of  age.  Among  other  works  he  published 
“ Annales  Sacri  Prophetici  et  Eliani  Ordinis 
Beat.  Virg.  Mar.  de  Monte  Carmelo,”  in  four 
volumes  folio,  1645— 1656,  abounding  in  absurd 
fables  relating  to  the  origin-  of  the  order,  as 
well  as  visions  and  miracles;  “ De  Regularium 
Reformatione,  ex  variis  Patrum  Sententiis,” 
1672,  4to.;  “ Surnma  Questionum  Regulari- 
um, seu  de’Casibus  Conscience,”  1634,  and 
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enlarged  In  numerous  subsequent  editions,  till 
in  1655  it  extended  to  four  vols.  folio  ; “ Con- 
sulta  varia  Theologica,  Juridica,  et  Regularia,” 
1651,  folio  ; “ Summa  Theologize  Sacrae,”  in 
two  vols.  folio,  of  the  same  date  ; and  a third 
volume  of  the  work  last  mentioned  in  1658, 
folio.  Antonii  Bibliotheca  Hispana.  Moreri. 
Houv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LH  W Y D,  or  Llh  wyd,  Edward,  an  eminent 
antiquary, born  in  Wales  about  1670,  was  admit- 
ted of  Jesus-college,  Oxford,  in  1687.  Having 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  natural  history, 
and  especially  of  fossils,  under  Dr.  Plot,  he  was 
appointed,  on  the  resignation  of  that  learned 
man,  to  be  his  successor  as  keeper  of  the  Ashmo- 
lean  museum.  One  great  object  of  his  studies  was 
the  elucidation  of  the  languages,  manners,  and 
history  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  island; 
and  for  this  purpose,  besides  a diligent  perusal 
of  all  the  records  and  documents  of  public  li- 
braries, he  made  several  journeys  into  Wales, 
and  extended  his  travels  intoCornwall, Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  the  province  of  Britany  in  France. 
He  had  amassed  a great  treasure  of  materials, 
and  raised  a high  reputation  by  his  publications, 
when  he  was  cut  off  by  an  untimely  death  in 

1709. 

Mr.  Lhwyd  distinguished  himself  both  as  a 
naturalist  and  antiquary;  and  although  his  prin- 
cipal attachment  was  to  the  studies  of  the  lat- 
ter, yet  he  did  not  fail  in  his  journeys  to  attend 
to  every  thing  remarkable  in  the  departments 
of  natural  knowledge.  To  the  Royal  Society 
he  made  several  communications,  chiefly  of  this 
kind,  which  have  been  published  in  their  Trans- 
actions, from  vol.  XIV.  to  vol.  XXVIII.  They 
are  generally  replete  with  new  and  curious  in- 
formation. He  also  published,  in  1699,  a work 
entitled  “ Lithophylacii  Britannici  Ichnogra- 
phia,”  8vo.  which  is  a methodical  catalogue  of 
the  figured  fossils  in  the  Ashmolean  museum, 
printed  at  the  expence  of  sir  Hans  Sloane,  sir 
Isaac  Newton,  and  a few  other  learned  friends. 
A new  editipn  of  this  work  was  published  in 
1 760  by  Mr.  Huddcsford,  with  the  addition  of 
several  letters  from  Lhwyd  to  his  philosophical 
friends.  In  Ray’s  correspondence  are  thirteen 
letters  written  by  Lhwyd  to  that  great  natural- 
ist, chiefly  upon  the  subject  of  fossils.  He  also 
brought  to  light  several  of  the  rare  plants  of 
Wales. 

His  greatest  work  as  an  antiquary  was  his 
“ Archeologia  Britannica,  vol.  I.  Glossogra- 
phy,”  folio,  Oxford , 1707.  This  contains  ten 
sections,  relating  to  the  etymology,  grammar, 
vocabulary,  &c.  of  the  Welsh,  Armoric,  Irish, 
and  Scotch  dialects  of  the  Celtic,  and  was  highly 


esteemed  by  person*  conversant  in  those  sub- 
jects. His  large  materials  for  the  continuance 
of  this  work  were  left  in  an  undigested  state  ; 
but  he  communicated  to  bishop  Gibson,  for  his 
edition  of  Camden’s  Britannica,  many  valuable 
additions  concerning  Wales.  At  the  end  of 
William  Baxter’s  Latin  Glossary  of  British  An- 
tiquities, are  inserted  our  author's  observa- 
tions on  the  names  of  the  rivers,  mountains, 
towns,  &c.  of  Britain.  He  also  drew  up  a 
Latin  catalogue  of  the  manuscripts  and  curiosi- 
ties contained  in  the  Ashmolean  museum. 
Biogr.  Brit.  Pultney’s  Sketches  of  Botany  in 
England.  Nicol son's  Hist.  Libr. — A. 

LHWYD,  Humphrey,  a learned  antiquary, 
was  a native  of  Denbigh.  Nothing  is  known 
of  him  till  his  name  occurs  as  a commoner  of 
Brazen-nose  college,  Oxford,  in  1547.  He 
studied  physic,  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in 
1551,  and  returning  to  his  native  place,  prac- 
tised in  his  profession,  residing  within  the  walls 
of  Denbigh  castle.  He  died  about  1570. 
Humphrey  Lhwyd  was  regarded  as  an  ac- 
complished scholar,  and  an  able  antiquary,  in 
which  capacity  he  was  highly  esteemed  by  Cam- 
den. He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
geographer  Ortelius,  to  whom  he  communi- 
cated maps  of  England  and  Wales  for  his  An- 
cient Geography.  As  he  disagreed  with  some 
former  writers  in  his  opinion  concerning  the 
positions  of  several  ancient  towns,  castles,  &c. 
he  accompanied  his  present  with  a work  enti- 
tled “ Commentarioli  Britannicae  Description^ 
Fragmentum.”  He  wrote  a letter  addressed  to 
Ortelius,/*  De  Mona  Druidum  insula,  Antiqui- 
tati  sute  restituta':”  this,  with  a tract  of  his  “De 
Armamentario  Romano,”  is  annexed  to  sir  John 
Price’s  “HistorizcBritanniczeDefensio.”  Lhwyd 
translated  “ The  History  of  Cambria,  now 
called  Wales,  from  Caradoc  of  Lancarvan,” 
afterwards  edited  by  Dr.  David  Powel, 
1584,  4to.  He-  also  translated  some  medical 
pieces.  Biogr.  Britan.  Nicolson's  Hist.  Libr. 
—A. 

’ LIBANIUS,  a celebrated  Greek  sophist  or 
rhetorician,  was  born  of  an  ancient  family  at 
Antioch,  about  the  year  314.  From  his  youth 
he  devoted  himself  to  literature;  and  he  pursu- 
ed his  studies  at  Athens,  which  city  still  main- 
tained its  ancient  superiority  in  eloquence  and 
philosophy,  though  vitiated  by  the  bad  taste  of 
the  age.  After  he  had  finished  his  education, 
he  collected  disciples,  and  made  himself  known 
by  various  rhetorical  compositions.  His  repu- 
tation was  high  both  at  Constantinople  and  Ni- 
comedia;  at  which  latter  city,  Julian,  then 
prince,  though  forbidden  to  attend  upon  his 
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lectures,  yet  became  acquainted  with  his  writ- 
ings, and  imitated  his  style  and  manner.  The 
jealousy  of  his  rivals  pursued  him  from  place  to 
place,  and  he  finally  returned  to  Antioch, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
About  the  year  360  he  was  preceptor  to  two 
persons  who  afterwards  became  celebrated  in 
the  Christian  church,  Basil  and  John  Chrysos- 
tom. He  himself,  however,  was  zealously  at- 
tached to  the  ancient  religion ; and,  upon  the 
accession  of  Julian,  he  was  one  of  the  first 
whom  that  emperor  invited  to  be  near  his  per- 
son. Libanius,  with  a truly  philosophic  spirit, 
declined  the  dignities  which  were  offered  him, 
and  remaining  in  hisown city, rather  shrunkfrom 
theadvancesofimperialfavourthancourtedthem. 
He  was,  however,  warmly  attached  to  a prince  who 
patronized  his  studies  and  supported  the  same 
religious  cause  : he  loved  him  while  living,  and 
panegyrised  him  after  death.  On  various  occa- 
sions he  employed  his  influence  with  Julian  to 
soften  his  resentments.  When,  in  conse- 
quence of  a tumult  at  Antioch,  the  emperor  had 
given  orders  to  put  all  the  magistrates  in  prison, 
Libanius  pleaded  for  them  with  a boldness 
which  drew^  a menacing  remark  frdm  a servile 
courtier  present ; but  the  orator  indignantly 
retorted,  and  persisting  in  his  plea,  obtained  a 
revocation  of  the  order.  Julian  admitted  him 
to  the  equality  of  a literary  friend,  and  is  thought 
to  have  had  his  assistance  in  some  of  his  compo- 
sitions ; though,  in  fact,  the  emperor  had  a 
better  taste  in  writing  than  the  rhetorician. 
His  death  was  a severe  stroke  upon  Libanius, 
who  had  flattered  himself  with  the  triumphant 
restoration  of  the  heathen  religion  and  philoso- 
phy. He  survived  to  an  advanced  age,  some- 
times endangered  by  supposed  disaffection  to 
the  succeeding  emperors,  and  complaining  of 
various  injuries  from  rivals.  The  time  of  his 
death  is  not  known,  but  he  mentions  the  seven- 
ty-sixth year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  390.  He  was 
never  married,  but  is  said  to  have  had  a concu- 
bine ; to  which  is  imputed  his  interference  with 
the  emperor  Valens,  in  order  to  obtain  the  con- 
firmation of  a law  admitting  illegitimate  chil- 
dren to  a share  of  the  paternal  inheritance. 

The  writings  of  Libanius  were  very  numer- 
ous, and  a great  quantity  of  them  have  come 
down  to  our  times,  consisting  of  orations  and 
declamations  upon  real  and  fictitious  occasions, 
dissertations  and  epistles.  They  are  charac- 
terised by  Gibbon  as  “ for  the  most  part  the 
vain  and  idle  compositions  of  an  orator  who 
cultivated,  the  science  of  words  ; the  produc- 
tions of  a recluse  student,  whose  mind,  regard- 
less of  his  contemporaries,  was  incessantly  fix- 
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ed  on  the  Trojan  war  and  the  Athenian  com- 
monwealth.” He  was  thought  to  excel  in 
epistolary  writing,  yet  even  in  this  he  is  affected 
and  pedantical.  Yet  liberal  sentiments  fre- 
quently occur  ; and  many  anecdotes  respecting 
the  history  of  the  times  cannot  but  appear  in  a 
collection  of  nearly  two  thousand  letters  writ- 
ten to  his  correspondents.  Of  the  works  of 
Libanius,  two  vols.  folio,  Gr.  and  Lat.  were 
published  at  Paris,  1606,  1627.  These  con- 
tain his  declamations,  orations,  and  disserta- 
tions, with  his  life,  a prolix  and  vain  narrative 
written  by  himself.  The  best  collection,  of  his 
epistles  is  that  of  Wolf,  Amsterd.  folio,  1738, 
A volume  containing  seventeen  of  his  ha- 
rangues, from  the  library  of  St.  Mark,  was 
printed  at  Venice  in  1755,  folio.  Many  of  his. 
epistles  and  orations  yet  remain  in  MS.  in  dif- 
ferent libraries.  Moreri.  Gibbon. — A. 

LIBANIUS,  George,  one  of  the  most  able 
professors  of  the  college  of  Cracow  in  Poland, 
who  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century,  wa* 
descended  from  a respectable  family  at  Lignitz, 
of  which  place  he  was  a native.  After  pursu- 
ing his  studies  for  several  years  in  the  most  ce  ■ 
lebrated  German  universities,  he  came  to  Cra- 
cow, where  his  talents  and  manners  secured  him 
the  esteem  of  the  most  eminent  characters  in 
that  city,  who  were  distinguished  by  their  love  of 
literature.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  profes- 
sors in  the  first  college  at  Cracow,  and  acquitted 
himself  in  that  post  with  great  reputation.  He 
is  considered  as  the  first  person  who  introduced 
there  the  study  of  the  Greek  tongue,  and  excit- 
ed a taste  for  it  in  the  Polish  nation.  He  was 
the  author  of  “CEconomicorum  AristotelisLibri, 
Grsecis  et  Latinis  Annotationibus  illustrati,” 
15-3-7,  4to. ; “ Carmina  Sibyllae  Erithres,  in 
quibus  Resurrectio  Corporum,  Mutatio  Ssecu- 
lorum,  Dei  adventus  ad  Judicium,  Praemia  et 
Supplicia  Hominum  describuntur,  Scholiis  qua; 
ad  Grammaticam  attinent  additis,”  1545,  8vo. 
“ Paraclesis,  id  est  adhortatio  ad  Grsecarurn 
Literarum  Studiosos,  habita  Cracoviae,”  of  the 
same  date  ; and  “ De  Musica;  Laudibus  Qra- 
tio,  seu  adhortatio  quasdam  ad  Musicae  Studi- 
osos; cui  annexa  est,  quae  in  Scabs  et  Musica 
tractantur,  multorunr  Vocabulorum  Graecoruin 
Interpretation  1540,  8vo.,  all  published  at 
Cracow.  He  also  compiled  an  “ Anthology,” 
dated  in  1528,  which  still  remains  in  MS.  and 
consists  of  choice  selections  from  the  works  of 
St.  Basil,  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  St. 
John  Chrysostom.  Mortri. — M. 

LIBAVIUS,  Andrew,  a physician  and  che- 
mist, was  a native  of  Hall,  in  Saxony.  In 
1588  he  was  professor  of  history  and  poetry  at 
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Jena.  Thence  he  removed  in  1591  to  Rothen-  “ Collec.  Concil.”  An  appendix  to  this  <(  Bre- 
burg,on  theTauber;  whichhequittedin  i6o5for  viarium”  is  given  by  father  Crabbe,  in  the 
Coburg  in  Franconia,  where  he  was  appointed  second  volume  of  his  edition  of  the  Councils, 
principal  of  the  college  of  Casimir.  He  died  which  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  later  collec- 
in  that  city  in  1616.  Libavius  was  greatly  at-  tions.  Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  I.  sub  sac.  Eu- 
tached  to  the  study  of  chemistry,  and  was  one  tych.  Dupin.  Aforeri. — M. 
of  the  first  who  pursued  it  upon  true  principles  ; LIBERIUS,  pope,  was  a native  of  Rome, 
although  he  was  not  free  from  the  delusions  of  who,  having  discharged  the  duties  of  different 
alchemy.  He  made  use  of  many  chemical  pre-  ecclesiastical  offices  with  reputation,  was  chosen 
parations  in  medicine,  but  with  more  sobriety  bishop  of  that  see  on  the  death  of  Julius,  in  the 
than  Paracelsus,  whose  doctrines  he  frequently  year  352.  According  to  a letter  in  the  frag- 
refutes.  He  was  the  author  of  a great  number  ments  of  St.  Hilary,  this  pope  wrote  immedi- 
of  works  in  medicine  and  chemistry,  which  ately  after  his  election  to  Athanasius,  summon- 
contain  some  valuable  observations,  though  now  ing  him  to  appear  at  Rome,  and  clear  himself 
obsolete.  His  last  work,  entitled  “ Examen  from  the  accusations  preferred  against  him  by 
Philosophise  Novae,  quae  veteri  abrogandse  oppo-  the  eastern  bishops;  threatening  to  cut  him 
nitur,”  folio,  16x5,  is  remarkable  for  the  first  off  from  his  communion  upon  his  refusal.  It 
jmentionof  the  transfusionof  blood  from  oneani-  also  states  that  his  summons  not  having  been 
mal  to  another,  of  the  salutary  effects  of  which  obeyed,  Liberius  informed  those  bishops  that 
he  speaks  with  great  confidence.  It  was  not,  he  would  communicate  with  them  ; but  that, 
however,  till  beyond  the  middle  of  the  same  as  to  Athanasius,  he  was  no  longer  in  commu- 
century  that  it  was  experimentally  tried.  A nion  with  him,  or  the  Roman  church.  The 
chemical  preparation  called  the  smoking  liquor  genuineness  of  this  fragment,  however,  is  dis- 
of  Libavius,  or  spirit  of  Libavius,  has  long  been  puted  by  Baronius,  Dupin,  the  Benedictine 
known  in  laboratories:  it  is  a highly  concentrat-  editors  of  the  works  of  Hilary  and  Athanasius, 
cd  muriatic  acid  much  impregnated  with  tin.  and  others,  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics  : 
Halleri  Bill.  Med.  Diet.  Hist,  de  la  Medecine , and  the  arguments  against  it  are  not  to  be 
par  Eloy. — A.  easily  answered.  But  if  it  contains  an  accu- 

LIBERATUS,  a deacon  of  the  church  of  rate  account  of  the  proceedings  of  Liberius  im- 
Carthage,  and  a strenuous  defender  of  the  mediately  after  his  election,  his  behaviour  to- 
tbree  chapters , flourished  about  the  middle  of  wards  Athanasius  soon  underwent  a total 
the  sixth  century.  In  the  year  534,  or  535,  he  change.  For  he  not  only  admitted  him  to  his 
was  sent  to  Rome,  by  a council  of  African  own  communion,  but  with  great  zeal  undertook 
bishops  held  at  Carthage,  for  the  purpose  of  his  defence.  For  this  purpose  he  sent  legates 
consulting  with  pope  John  about  some  dubious  to  a council  which  the  emperor  Constantine  had 
points;  and  he  was  frequently  employed  in  summoned  to  meet  at  Arles,  in  353  ; but  had 
other  affairs  of  importance.  Several  journeys  the  mortification  to  hear  that  they  betrayed  the 
were  undertaken  by  him  in  the  cause  of  the  cause  entrusted  to  them.  Finding  that  the  ob- 
three  chapters ; and  he  drew  up  an  historical  ject  of  the  emperor  in  calling  this  council,  was 
memorial  of  the  contests  which  arose  about  to  obtain  a solemn  condemnation  of  Athana- 
the  opinions  of  Nestorius  and  Eutyches,  enti-  sius;  and  that  when  they  refused  their  consent, 
tied  “ Breviarium  de  Causa  Nestorii  et  Euty-  he  proceeded  to  extort  it,  by  an  edict  sentencing 
chctis,  Capitibus  24  comprehensum.”  The  all  those  to  exile  who  would  not  conform  to  his 
author  informs  us  that  his  materials  were  col-  wishes ; the  papal  legates  shewed  themselves 
lected  from  the  relations  of  various  credible  either  too  cowardly  or  too  unprincipled  to  run 
persons,  the  history  of  the  church  translated  the  hazard  of  such  a fate,  and  subscribed  to  the 
out  of  Greek  into  Latin,  authentic  acts  of  condemnation  of  the  Alexandrian  prelate, 
councils,  and  the  letters  of  different  bishops.  When  Liberius  was  informed  of  the  conduct 
This  work  commences  with  the  ordination  of  of  his  legates,  he  was  filled  with  the  deepest 
Nestorius,  and  ends  at  the  fifth  council,  in  553;  resentment  and  affliction,  and  disavowed  it  in 
and  it  contains  a variety  of  useful  particulars  the  strongest  terms,  both  in  his  declarations 
relative  to  a period  of  nearly  125  years,  which  and  correspondence.  In  a letter  to  his  friend 
are  no  where  else  to  be  found.  The  style  in  Osius,  bishop  of  Corduba,  he  even  expressed 
which  it  is  written  is  mean  and  very  unequal:  his  wish  for  an  opportunity  of  losing  his  life  in 
In  1675,  father  Garner  published  an  edition  of  so  good  a cause,  and  v/ashing  out  with  his 
it  at  Baris, in  8vo.,  with  dissertations  and  notes;  blood  the  stain  which  the  scandalous  beha- 
and  it  i6  inserted  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  viour  of  his  representatives  had  brought  upon 
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his  character.  He  was  now  persuaded  by  Lu- 
cifer, bishop  of  Cagliari  in  Sardinia,  to  request 
the  emperor  to  assemble  a new  council,  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  into  an  unbiassed  examina- 
tion of  the  matters  in  dispute  between  Athana- 
sius and  his  opponents,  and  of  restoring  peace 
and  tranquillity  to  the  catholic  church.  This 
request  was  conveyed  in  a letter  to  the  emperor, 
justifying  his  own  conduct  in  the  support  of 
Athanasius,  and  animadverting  on  the  arts  and 
views  of  the  adverse  party.  To  the  proposal  for 
a new  council,  the  Arians  made  no  objection, 
well  knowing  what  the  result  would  prove,  sup- 
ported as  they  were  by  the  prejudices  and  arbi- 
trary authority  of  the  emperor.  Accordingly,  a 
council  was  appointed  to  meet  at  Milan,  in  the 
year  355,  which  was  attended  by  three  hundred 
western  bishops,  but  by  very  few  from  the 
East.  No  sooner  had  these  prelates  assembled, 
than  it  was  immediately  seen  that  their  deter- 
minations were  to  be  governed  by  the  power  of 
the  sword,  and  not  by  discussion  and  enquiry. 
For  the  emperor  absolutely  insisted  that,  as  a 
preliminary  measure  to  their  further  proceed- 
ings, they  should  give  their  signatures  to  the 
condemnation  ofAthanasius,  and  also  to  an  edict 
containing  the  chief  tenets  of  Arius,  which  had 
been  published  in  his  name.  This  arbitrary  in- 
terference was  vigorously  opposed  by  Diony- 
sius, bishop  of  Milan,  Eusebius  of  Vercelli,  and 
by  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  together  with  Pancra- 
tius  and  Hilary,  who  with  Lucifer  attended 
in  the  character  of  legates  from  Liberius.  The 
emperor  was  sq  provoked  at  their  resistance, 
that,  at  first,  he  was  upon  the  point  of  con- 
demning them  to  be  executed  as  rebels  ; but, 
upon  second  thoughts,  he  contented  himself 
with  sending  them  into  banishment. 

By  such  acts  of  terror  Constantius  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  signatures  of  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  western  bishops  to  the  condemna- 
tion of  Athanasius.  But  Liberius  still  declared 
openly  in  his  favour,  and  exerted  himself,  by 
all  the  means  in  his  power,  to  gain  others  to 
his  party.  To  deprive  him  of  this  protector, 
the  emperor  determined  to  spare  neither  pains, 
nor  expence,  nor  labour.  With  this  view  he 
dispatched  to  Rome  his  great  chamberlain  the 
eunuchEusebius,with  richpresents  in  one  hand, 
and  a threatening  letter  in  the  other ; but  Li- 
berius withstood  both,  and  the  eunuch  return- 
ed to  court,  baffled  and  disappointed.  Enraged 
at  the  opposition  which  his  despotism  met 
with  from  the  bishop  of  Rome,  Constantius 
immediately  dispatched  an  order  to  Leoncius, 
prefect  of  that  city,  enjoining  him  to  appre- 
hend Liberius,  and  to  send  him  under  a strong 


guard  to  court.  This  order  was  executed  in 
the  night-time,  lest  the  people,  by  whom  Libe- 
rius was  greatly  beloved,  should  attempt  his 
rescue;  and  the  pope  was  conveyed  to  Milan, 
boon  after  his  arrival  he  was  brought  before 
the  emperor,  where,  with  great  freedom  and. 
eloquence,  he  vindicated  Athanasius,  and  claim- 
ed the  unshackled  liberty  of  councils.  Constan- 
tius’s  reply  was,  that  they  must  either  sign  the 
condemnation  of  Athanasius,  or  be  sent  into 
exile ; and  that  he  allowed  him  three  days  to 
deliberate  on  the  subject.  Liberius  answered, 
with  great  intrepidity,  that  he  had  already  deli- 
berated, and  determined  what  part  to  take ; 
that  in  three  days  he  should  not  change  his  re- 
solution; and  that,  therefore,  the  emperor 
might  without  delay  send  him  to  what  place 
soever  he  pleased.  When,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  three  days,  the  emperor  found  the  pope 
persisting  in  his  resolution,  he  ordered  him  to 
be  conveyed  immediately  to  Beraea  in  Thrace. 
Before  he  had  left  the  palace,  the  emperor  and 
empress  sent  him  large  sums  of  money  to  de- 
fray his  expences  ; but  he  declined  the  accept- 
ance of  them,  not  choosing  to  owe  any  obliga- 
tion to  his  persecutors,  and  then  set  out  for  the 
place  of  his  exile.  No  sooner  was  the  fate  of 
Liberius  known  at  Rome,  than'the  clergy,  as- 
sembling the  people,  bound  themselves  by  a so- 
lemn oath,  in  their  presence,  not  to  acknow- 
ledge any  other  for  their  bisho^so  long  as  he 
lived.  Under  the  article  Felix  II.,  however, 
we  have  seen  that  great  numbers  of  them  soon 
forgot  their  oath,  and  became  reconciled  to 
that  rival  who  was  placed  and  supported  in  the 
papal  chair  by  the  imperial  power.  Under  the 
same  article  we  have  seen  what  success  attended 
the  applications  made  by  the  Romans  to  the 
emperor,  for  the  recall  of  Liberius.  That  pon- 
tiff had  not  been  banished  quite  two  years,  be- 
fore his  constancy  and  courage  forsook  him ; 
and  he  could  not  contrast  the  ease  and  plenty 
in  which  he  had  lived  at  Rome,  with  the  incon- 
veniencies  and  hardships  which  he  Telt  at  Bersea, 
without  an  impatience  to  be  reinstated  in  his 
see.  Besides,  from  the  menaces  thrown  out 
against  him  by  the  emperor’s  officers,  he  began 
to  be  apprehensive  that  his  life  was  in  danger. 
These  apprehensions  increased  his  impatience, 
and  disposed  him  to  yield  to  conditions,  which 
at  onetime  he  would  have  rejected  with  the 
utmost  indignation.  For  he  not  only  subscrib- 
ed to  the  condemnation  of  Athanasius,  but  re- 
ceived as  catholic  the  Arian  confession  or  sym- 
bol of  Sirmium  ; and  took  care  immediately  to 
acquaint  the  emperor  with  the  steps  which  he 
had  taken.  He  also  wrote  in  the  most  submis* 
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sive  style  to  the  eastern  bishops,  and  to  some 
of  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  the  orthodox 
at  court,  informing  them  that  he  renounced  the 
communion  of  Athanasius  and  communicated 
•with  them,  and  entreating  that  they  would  em- 
ploy their  interest  with  the  emperor  onhis  behalf. 

At  length  Constantius  was  prevailed  upon  to 
recall  Liberius  from  the  place  of  his  exile  to 
Sirmium,  where  the  court  then  was.  Upon 
his  arrival  there,  Constantius,  who  had  lately 
embraced  the  doctrine  of  the  Semi-Arians, 
taking  advantage  of  his  weakness,  and  his  eager 
desire  to  return  to  Rome,  obliged  him  to  sub- 
scribe to  that  doctrine  ; so  that  by  turns  this 
infallible  head  of  the  church  avowed  himself  an 
Athanasian,  an  Arian,  and  a Semi-Arian  ! In 
consequence  of  his  ready  compliance  with  the 
willof  the  emperor, he  was  permitted  to  return  to 
Rome;  but  on  condition  that  he  was  to  govern 
the  church  jointly  with  Felix.  Letters  convey- 
ing this  information,  were  accordingly  dispatch- 
ed both  to  Felix  and  the  Roman  clergy.  Libe- 
rius arrived  at  Rome  in  August  358,  and  entered 
the  city  in  a kind  of  triumph,  being  met  and 
received  by  the  whole  people  with  loud  accla- 
mations of  joy ; while  at  the  same  time  Felix 
was  expelled  by  them,  with  the  utmost  de- 
testation, as  we  have  already  related  in  his  life. 
Some  catholic  writers  maintain,  that  as  soon  as 
Liberius  saw  himself  in  the  peaceable  possession 
of  his  see,  he  repented  of  his  conduct  at  Beraea 
and  Sirmium,  made  profession  of  the  Nicene 
creed,  and  reconciled  himself  to  Athanasius ; 
and  that  he  wrote  a letter  to  all  the  bishops  in 
the  world,  in  the  year  362,  in  which  he  would 
have  those  bishops  pardoned  who  through  sur- 
prize had  approved  of  the  error  of  the  Arians, 
but  absolutely  anathematized  the  heads  of  their 
party,  and  all  who  would  not  renounce  their 
heresy.  The  documents,  however,  on  which 
these  statements  are  founded,  are  not  supported 
by  the  testimony  of  antiquity,  and  are  considered 
by  the  greater  number  of  judicious  critics  to  be 
supposititious.  We  learn  nothing  further  con- 
cerning Liberius  till  the  year  366,  when  he 
admitted  to  his  communion  the  deputies  of  the 
Macedonians,  a sect  so  called  from  Macedonius, 
the  lately  deposed  bishop  of  Constantinople. 
They  were  of  the  Semi-Arian  party,  who  had 
separated  from  the  communion  of  the  pure  Ari- 
ans, and,  being  persecuted  with  great  cruelty 
by  the  emperor  Valcns,  who  reigned  in  the 
East,  applied  to  Liberius,  requesting  his  interest 
with  the  emperor  Valentinian,  for  their  protec- 
tion. At  the  same  time  they  assured  him  that 
they  sincerely  renounced  the  errors  which  they 
had  hitherto  held,  and  embraced  the  catholic 


faith,  as  explained  and  defined  by  the  council 
of  Nice.  At  first  Liberius  would  not  commu- 
nicate with  them,  till  they  delivered  to  him  a 
confession  of  faith,  under  their  hands,  and 
in  the  name  of  their  whole  party,  in  which 
they  condemned  the  heresy  of  Arius,  and  all 
other  heresies,  and  received  the  definitions  of 
the  council  of  Nice,  particularly  those  that  relat- 
ed to  consubstantiality.  Satisfied  with  these  proofs 
of  their  orthodoxy,  he  admitted  them  to  his  com- 
munion, and  wrote  in  their  favour  to  the  western 
churches,  as  well  as  to  the  bishops  of  the  East. 
Liberius  died  in  the  month  of  September  366, 
after  he  had  presided  over  the  Roman  see  four- 
teen  years,  and  about  four  months ; and,  not- 
withstanding his  repeated  change  of  avowed 
opinions,  is  honoured  both  by  the  Latin  and 
Greek  churches  as  a saint.  Among  the  pieces 
which  have  been  ascribed  to  Liberius,  and  have 
reached  our  times,  are  “ a Dialogue  with  the 
Emperor  Constantius,”  held  at  Milan,  and 
twelve  “ Letters,”  inserted  in  the  second  vo- 
lume of  the  “ Collect.  Concil. ;”  some  of 
which  are  generally  allowed  to  be  genuine,  and 
others  as  generally  pronounced  spurious,  at  least 
by  the  most  respectable  critics.  Platina.  Cave's 
Hist.  Lit.  vol.  I.  sub  sac.  Arian.  Dupin.  Mo - 
reri.  Bower. — M. 

LICETO,  Fortunio,  a physician  and  philo- 
sopher, was  born  in  1577  at  Rapallo,  in  the 
state  of  Genoa,  where  his  father  was  a physi- 
cian. He  studied  at  Bologna,  and  was  during 
nine  years  professor  of  philosophy  at  Pisa.  The 
great  reputation  he  acquired  caused  him  in  1609 
to  be  invited  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  at 
Padua,  which  he  occupied  till  1636.  He  then 
removed  to  Bologna,  where  he  was  professor  till 
1645.  I'1  that  year  he  returned  to  Padua,  to 

the  first  chair  of  the  theory  of  physic,  which  he 
held,  at  an  advanced  salary,  till  his  death  in 
1657.  He  was  an  extremely  voluminous  writer, 
and  a list  is  given  of  fifty-four  of  his  publica- 
tions, upon  medical,  philosophical,  moral,  an- 
tiquarian, and  historical  topics,  very  few  of 
which  are  now  remembered.  In  philosophy 
he  was  a most  zealous  Aristotelian ; and  in  all 
points  was  more  distinguished  by  erudition  than 
by  original  research  or  sagacity.  In  a work 
“ De  Lucernis  Antiquarum  Reconditis,”  he 
strongly  argues  in  favour  of  the  supposed  secret 
of  inconsumable  lamps  possessed  by  the  ancients, 
and  relates  many  pretended  discoveries  of  se- 
pulchral lamps  of  this  kind.  As  a physician  he 
is  best  known  for  his  work  on  monsters,  enti- 
tled “De  MonstrorumCausis,Natura,  et  Differ- 
entiis,”  of  which  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Bla- 
sius,  Amst.  1665,  4to.  In  tins  piece  he  classk 
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fies  monstrous  productions,  and  assigns  causes 
to  each,  according  to  the  principles  of  his  phi- 
losophy, but  without  anatomical  descriptions, 
or  experiments  of  his  own.  Tiraboschi.  Hal - 
leri  Bibl.  Anatom. — A. 

LICINiUS,  Roman  emperor,  was  a native 
of  Dacia,  of  an  obscure  origin,  and  accustomed 
from  his  infancy  to  the  toils  and  hardships  of  a 
rural  life.  He  entered  into  the  Roman  army 
as  a private  soldier,  and  rose  through  all 
the  gradations  of  the  service,  esteemed  as 
a rigid  disciplinarian,  but  harsh,  ignorant, 
and  debauched.  The  emperor  Galerius,  who 
had  contracted  an  intimacy  with  him  while 
serving  together,  and  had  received  great  assist- 
ance from  him  in  the  war  against  Narses  king 
of  Persia,  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  Augustus 
in  the  year  307,  at  which  period  he  was  of  a 
mature  age.  There  were  at  this  time  six  shar- 
ers in  the  administration  of  the  Roman  world, 
of  whom  Constantine  and  Maxentius  particu- 
larly depended  upon  Maximian,  while  Licinius 
and  Maximin  regarded  Galerius  as  their  pa- 
tron. To  the  care  of  Licinius  were  committed 
the  provinces  of  Pannonia  and  Rhaetia.  Gale- 
rius on  his  death-bed  recommended  his  wife 
and  natural  son  to  the  protection  of  Licinius, 
and  after  his  decease  in  311,  the  latter  prince 
added  to  his  dominion  the  European  provinces 
which  Galerius  had  held,  which  were  Ulyrium, 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece.  When  the  civil 
war  broke  out  between  Constantine  and  Maxen- 
tius, the  former  secured  the  friendship  of  Lici- 
niusby  promising  himin  marriage  his  sisterCon- 
stantia ; which  alliance  took  place  in  313,  when 
thetwoemperorshadaninterviewatMilan.  They 
also  joined  in  an  edict  in  favour  of  the  Chris- 
tians. In  the  same  year,  Maximin  invaded  the 
territories  of  Licinius,  and  took  Byzantium  and 
Heraclea.  Licinius  advanced  to  meet  him  with 
a much  inferior  but  brave  army,  and  by  his  mi- 
litary skill  obtained  a complete  victory.  Maxi- 
min died  some  months  afterwards,  and  Licinius 
without  opposition  succeeded  to  his  authority 
over  the  provinces  of  the  East.  It  was  not  in 
the  character  of  the  conqueror  to  use  his  success 
with  generosity  and  humanity.  He  put  to 
death  the  young  son  and  daughter  and  the  wi- 
dow of  Maximin,  and  added  the  basest  ingrati- 
tude to  his  cruelty  by  the  execution  of  Can- 
didianus,  the  son  of  his  benefactor  Gale- 
rius, who  had  been  betrothed  to  the  daughter 
of  Maximin.  Valeria,  the  widow  of  Ga- 
lerius and  daughter  of  Diocletian,  who  had 
taken  refuge  at  the  court  of  Licinius  from 
the  tyranny  of  Maximin,  terrified  at  these 
instances  of  his  inhumanity,  took  flight,  and, 
with,  her  aged  mother  Prisca,  wandered  long 


in  disguise  through  the  provinces.  Being  at 
length  discovered,  they  were  both  beheaded, 
and  their  bodies  were  thrown  into  the  sea. 

After  these  tragedies,  the  two  remaining  em- 
perors, ConstantiusandLicinius,  did  notlong  live 
in  concord.  T'he  cause  of  their  quarrel  is  not 
distinctly  related,  but  there  was  in  the  character 
of  each  enough  to  render  agreement  with  a part- 
ner and  rival  very  precarious.  A civil  war  broke 
out  between  them,  in  which  the  first  battle  was 
foughtin3i5,atCibalisinPannonia.  Liciniuswas 
vanquished,  and  made  a hasty  retreat  toSirmium, 
where  he  crossed  the  Save,  breaking  down  the 
bridge  behind  him.  A second  battle  at  Mar- 
dia  in  Thrace  was  indecisive,  though  upon  the 
whole  unfavourable  to  Licinius.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  a treaty  of  peace,  in  which  Licinius 
gave  up,  and  even  put  to  death,  Valens,  whom 
he  had  created  Caesar,  and  resigned  all  his  Eu- 
ropean provinces  to  Constantine.  He  created 
his  own  son  Caesar  in  317-5  and  the  peace 
between  the  two  rivals  lasted  eight  years. 

Licinius,  probably  suspicious  of  his  Christian 
subjects  as  more  attached  to  his  rival,  now  o£ 
their  religion,  began  to  banish  them  from  about 
his  person  and  palace,  and  to  prohibit  bishops 
frqm  visiting  each  other,  and  from  holding 
councils  and  assemblies.  He  harassed  them 
by  various  restrictive  regulations,  and  excited,, 
or  at  least  permitted,  rigorous  proceedings 
against  them  in  some  of  the  provinces ; and  it 
is  said  that  he  was  upon  the  point  of  issuing  a 
severe  decree  of  direct  persecution,  when  a 
second  civil  war  took  place  between  him  and 
Constantine  in  323.  Writers  have  in  general, 
represented  the  latter  prince  as  the  aggressor 
in  this  instance ; and  have  supposed  him  to 
have  been  incited  by  an  ambitious  purpose  of 
getting  rid  of  a partner  in  the  empire,  whom, 
on  account  of  his  age  and  unpopularity,  he  re- 
garded as  an  easy  conquest.  But  Licinius  was 
not  wanting  in  spirit  and  diligence  to  confront 
the  approaching  danger.  He  raised  a very  nu- 
merous army  and  a powerful  fleet,  consulted 
priests  and  oracles,  and  endeavoured  to  rouse 
the  zeal  of  his  heathen  subjects  by  representing 
the  war  as  a religious  one.  The  rivals  met 
near  Adrianople,  and  *after  some  time  spent  in 
skirmishes  and  manoeuvres,  a general  engage- 
ment was  brought  on,  in  which  the  superior 
skill  of  Constantine  and  valour  of  his  European 
troops  obtained  a complete  victory  over  the  more 
numerous  but  less  warlike  host  of  Licinius. 
The  vanquished  chief  shut  himself  up  within 
the  walls  of  Byz-antium,  while  his  fleet  was., 
destroyed  in  the  Hellespont  by  Crispus  the  son 
of  Constantine.  Licinius  escaped  to  Chalce- 
d©n,  and  collecting  a new  army,  again  engaged'. 
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his  foe  at  Chrysopolis,  the  modern  Scutari. 
Being  2gain  defeated,  he  renounced  all  ideas 
of  further  resistance;  and  retiring  to  Nicomedia, 
employed  his  wife  to  intercede  with  her  brother 
for  his  clemency.  His  life  was  granted  uponcon- 
dition  of  resigning  all  his  pretensions  to  imperial 
authority:  and  after  an  interview  with  Constan- 
tine in  which  he  termed  him  “ his  lord  and 
master,”  he  was  sent  to  Thessalonica.  Lici- 
nius  was  not  long  suffered  to  enjoy  the  inglo- 
rious safety  he  had  purchased.  Upon  a vague 
charge  of  holding  a treasonable  correspondence 
with  the  barbarians,  he  was  put  to  death  in 
that  or  the  following  year,  324,  and  his  memory 
was  declared  infamous.  His  son,  young  Lici- 
nius,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  was,  without  any 
charge  against  him,  sacrificed  to  imperial  jea- 
lousy in  326,  and  the  name  and  family  were 
extinguished.  Crevier.  Gibbon. — A. 

LIEBERKUHN,  J.  Nathaniel,  an  emi- 
nent anatomist,  was  born  at  Berlin  in  17 11. 
He  was  probably  educated  at  Leyden,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic.  He  be- 
came a member  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
in  his  native  city,  where  he  pursued  the  study 
of  anatomy  with  great  assiduity  and  success. 
Endowed  by  nature  with  a very  piercing  sight, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  so  acute  as  to  enable 
him  to  see  Jupiter’s  satellites  with  the  naked 
eye,  he  assisted  it  with  microscopes,  in  the 
fabrication  of  which  he  greatly  excelled.  He 
was  extremely  dextrous  in  dissection,  and  sur- 
passed all  his  cotemporaries  in  the  art  of  injec- 
tion. Of  that  kind  of  preparation  which  con- 
sists of  vessels  filled  with  a melted  metallic 
compound,  and  afterwards  corroded  by  an  acid, 
he  was  the  inventor.  He  published  two  disser- 
tations, “ De  Valvula  Coli  et  Usu  Processus 
Vermicularis,”  1739,  4to.  and  “ De  Fabrica  et 
ActioneVillorumlntestinorumtenuium,”  1745, 
4to.;  both  which  are  esteemed  as  curious  and  ac- 
curate pieces.  He  also  communicated  some 
papers  to  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences, 
printed  in  their  memoirs.  He  was  a member 
. of  the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and  Berlin, 
and  that  of  the  Naturae  Curiosorum.  Lieber- 
kuhn  died  in  1 756,  leaving  a very  valuable  ana- 
tomical cabinet,  of  which  the  catalogue  was 
printed.  Halleri  Bibl.  Anatom.  Eloy  Diet. 
Hist,  de  la  Medecine. — A. 

LIEUTAUD,  or  Lie'taud,  Joseph,  an  emi- 
nent physician  and  anatomist,  was  born  in  1703 
at  Aix  in  Provence.  He  was  a professor  of 
anatomy  in  his  native  city,  and  had  made  him- 
self known  by  several  publications,  when,  in 
1749  he  was  called  to  Versailles  to  occupy 
the  post  of  physician  to  the  royal  infirmary. 
He  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences 


in  1732  ; and  in  1755  was  nominated  physician 
to  the  royal  family.  In  1775  he  obtained  the 
place  of  first  physician  to  the  king,  Lewis  XVI. 
He  died  at  Versailles  in  1780.  Lieutaud  was 
a man  of  industry  and  observation,  much  prac- 
tised in  dissections,  as  well  as  in  the  treatment 
of  diseases.  He  began  in  1735  to  communi- 
cate papers  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of 
which  several  relative  to  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology are  printed  in  their  memoirs.  His 
“ Essais  Anatomiques,  contenans  l’Histoire  ex- 
acte  de  toutesles  Parties  quicomposent  le  Corps 
Humain,”  first  printed  in  1742, 8vo.  and  reprint- 
ed in  1766  and  1772  with  enlargements,  is  a 
valuable  work,  founded  on  his  own  observation. 
It  was  succeeded  by  “ Elementa  Physiologic,” 
1749,  8vo.  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  his  class  at 
Aix.  In  1759  he  gave  the  first  edition  of  his 
“ Precis  de  la  Medecine  Pratique,”  several 
times  reprinted,  and  translated  by  himself  into 
Latin  with  the  title  of  “Synopsis  universe  Prax- 
eos  Mediae,”  two  vols.  4to.  1765.  The  second 
volume  of  this  edition  appeared  separately  in 
French,  under  the  title  of  “ Precis  de  la  Ma- 
tiere  Medicale,”  1766  : these  volumes  afford  a 
complete  view  of  French  practice  as  it  then  ex- 
isted. His  “Historia  Anatomico-medica,  sis- 
tensnumerosissimaCadaverumHumanorumEx- 
tispicia,”  two  vols.  4to.  1 767,  is  the  result  of  his 
laborious  morbid  dissections,  and  contains  much 
important  pathological  matter.  Lieutaud  also 
made  collections  for  a natural  history  of  Pro- 
vence, in  the  animal  and  mineral  departments. 
Halleri  Bibl.  Anatom.  Eloy  Diet.  Hist,  de  la 
Medecine. — A . 

LIEUTAUD,  James,  a French  mathema- 
tician, who  flourished  in  the  former  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  the  son  of  a gunsmith 
at  Arles,  and  died  at  Paris  in  the  year  1733.  He 
particularly  attached  himself  to  the  study  of 
astronomy,  and  from  the  proficiency  which  he 
made  in  it,  recommended  himself  to  a seat  in 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  published 
twenty-seven  volumes  of  the  “ Connoissance 
des  Temps,”  from  the  year  1703  to  1739  : but, 
for  some  reason  not  communicated  to  the  pub- 
lic, had  no  eulogium  bestowed  upon  him  by 
Fontenelle.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LIGHTFOOT,  John,  a very  learned  Eng- 
lish divine,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the 
son  of  a clergyman,  and  born  in  the  rectory- 
house  of  Stoke  upon  Trent  in  Staffordshire,  in 
the  year  1602.  He  was  instructed  in  gram- 
mar-learning at  Moreton-grcen,  near  Congle- 
ton  in  Cheshire,  and  at  fifteen  years  of  age 
was  entered  of  Christ’s-college  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  where  he  was  placed 
Mnder  the  tuition  of  Mr.  William  Chapel,  then 
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a celebrated  tutor  there,  and  afterwards  bishop 
of  Cork,  and  Ross.  In  this  seminary  he  ap- 
plied himself  with  the  closest  diligence  to  his 
studies,  particularly  to  classical  learning  and 
eloquence,  in  which  he  made  so  great  pro- 
ficiency, that,  in  the  judgment  of  his  tutor,  he 
was  the  best  orator  among  all  the  under-gra- 
duates of  the  university.  His  taste  for  the 
oriental  languages  was  not  yet  excited,  and  he 
even  lost  some  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
which  he  acquired  at  school ; and  as  for 
logic,  the  study  of  it,  as  managed  at  that  time 
in  the  universities,  was  too  quarrelsome  and 
fierce  for  his  disposition,  which  was  remark- 
ably mild  and  meek.  No  sooner  had  he  taken 
the  degree  of  B.  A.  when  he  was  only  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  than  he  quitted  Cambridge, 
and  engaged  in  the  capacity  of  assistant  to  his 
former  master,  who  had  removed  from  Che- 
shire to  the  school  at  Repton  in  Derbyshire. 
After  having  continued  in  this  situation  about 
two  years,  he  was  admitted  into  orders,  and 
obtained  the  curacy  of  Norton-under-Hales  in 
Shropshire.  Here  he  was  introduced  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  sir  Rowland  Cotton,  of  Bella- 
port,  who  made  him  his  chaplain,  and 
took  him  into  his  family.  This  gentleman, 
being  a perfect  master  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, engaged  Mr.  Lightfoot  in  the  study  of 
it ; who,  in  his  conversations  with  his  patron, 
soon  became  sensible  of  the  absolute  necessity 
of  an  acquaintance  with  that  tongue  to  those 
who  would  thoroughly  understand  the  sacred 
writings.  He,  therefore,  applied  himself  to  it 
with  extraordinary  vigour,  and,  under  the  able 
instructions  of  sir  Rowland,  in  a little  time 
made  very  considerable  progress.  Soon  after 
this,  his  patron  having  removed  with  his  family 
to  reside  in  London,  Mr.  Lightfoot  followed 
him  to  that  capital ; where  it  was  not  long 
before  he  formed  a design  to  travel  abroad  for 
improvement.  With  this  intention  he  went 
down  into  Staffordshire,  to  take  leave  of  his 
parents,  and  in  the  course  of  his  journey  paid 
a visit  to  Stone,  a town  in  the  same  county. 
As  the  place  of  minister  of  that  parish  was 
now  vacant,  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  im- 
portunity of  his  friends,  to  relinquish  his 
scheme  of  foreign  travel,  and  to  accept  of  that 
cure.  During  his  residence  at  Bellaport,  he 
had  conceived  an  attachment  to  a young  gen- 
tlewoman, whom,  being  now  in  possession  of 
a living,  he  married  in  1628.  But,  notwith- 
standing this  settlement,  his  very  eager  desire 
of  improving  in  rabbinical  learning,  soon  in- 
duced him  to  resign  the  living  of  Stone,  and  to 
remove  with  his  family  to  Hornsey,  near  Lon- 
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don.  This  situation  he  chose,  on  account  of  its 
being  within  a convenient  distance  from  Sion- 
college  library,  which  he  knew  to  be  well  fur- 
nished with  books  in  rabbinical  and  oriental 
literature.  In  the  year  1629,  Mr.  Lightfoot 
presented  to  the  public  a favourable  specimen 
of  his  advancement  in  these  studies,  entitled, 

“ Erubhim ; or,  Miscellanies  Christian  and 
Judaical,  and  others  penned  for  Recreation  at 
vacant  Hours.”  . He  was  now  only  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age,  and  appears  from  this  book 
to  have  been  intimately  conversant  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  fathers,  as  well  as  Plutarch,  Plato, 
and  Homer  ; and  also  not  unacquainted  with 
modern  languages. 

In  the  year  1630,  our  author  removed  again 
into  the  country,  where  he  was  presented  by- 
sir  Rowland  Cotton  to  the  rectory  of  Ashly  in 
Staffordshire.  At  this  place  he  took  up  a set- 
tled residence,  and  built  a study  in  his  garden, 
to  be  removed  from  the  noise  of  the  house,  in 
which  he  applied  for  twelve  years,  with  inde- 
fatigable diligence,  in  searching  the  scriptures  j 
but  yet  without  neglecting  any  of  the  duties  of 
his  ministerial  function,  which  he  discharged 
in  the  most  punctual  and  conscientious  man- 
ner. In  these  employments  he  spent  his  days 
very  agreeably,  and  continued  retired  and  un- 
molested, till  the  great  change  which  took 
place  in  public  affairs  by  the  means  of  the  long 
parliament,  when  he  was  nominated  a member 
of  the  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster. 
This  appointment  was  occasioned  by  his  extra- 
ordinary merit;  and  he  accepted  it  solely  with 
the  view  of  serving  his  country,  as  far  as  his 
abilities  would  permit.  He  now  appears  to 
have  thought  it  his  duty  to  resign  his  rectory, 
since  he  could  no  longer  reside  among  his  pa- 
rishioners ; and  he  obtained  the  presentation 
for  a younger  brother.  But  he  had  an  ad- 
ditional motive  for  being  satisfied  with  his  re- 
moval to  the  capital.  By  this  time  he  had  col- 
lected the  principal  materials,  and  had  formed 
the  plan  of  his  “ Harmony and  his  new 
situation  would  furnish  him  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  superintending  it  at  the  press,  as 
soon  as  it  should  be  ready  to  be  submitted  to  the 
public.  He  arrived  at  London  in  June  1642  } 
and  he  had  not  been  long  there,  before  he  was^ 
chosen  minister  at  St.  Bartholomew’s,  behind 
the  Royal  Exchange.  The  assembly  of  divines 
having  met  in  June  1643,  Mr.  Lightfoot  dili- 
gently attended  their  sessions,  and  distinguished 
himself  remarkably  in  several  of  their  debates. 
He  greatly  approved  of  the  form  of  church 
government  by  classes  and  presbyteries ; yet 
in  many  points,  both  of  doctrine  and  disci- 
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pline,  he  differed  much  from  the  general  opi- 
nion of  the  assembly,  particularly  with  respect 
to  their  notions  of  lay  elders,  the  people’s  elec- 
tion of  their  ministers,  and  the  use  of  forms  of 
prayer,  on  which  his  arguments  proved  una- 
vailing. In  some  particulars,  of  lesser  mo- 
ment, he  brought  them  over  to  his  opinion. 
Among  other  instances  of  this  it  is  mentioned, 
that  when  a motion  had  been  made,  and  was 
even  ready  to  pass,  that  if  any  member  went 
out  while  they  were  sitting,  he  should  make 
his  obeisance  ; Mr.  Lightfoot  opposed  it,  de- 
siring, “ that  it  might  not  be  left  upon  their 
records  to  posterity,  that  this  assembly  had 
need  to  take  order  for  common  reverence  and 
civility upon  which  the  motion  was  rejected. 
Sometimes  he  was  called  upon  to  preach  before 
the  house  of  commons ; and  in  one  of  his  ser- 
mons on  such  occasions,  which  was  printed,  he 
■warmly  pressed  the  speedy  settlement  of  the 
church  in  the  presbyterian  form,  which,  he 
said,  “ he  verily  and  cordially  believed  was  ac- 
cording to  the  pattern  in  the  mount.”  From 
some  passages  in  the  same  discourse  it  appears, 
that  Mr.  Lightfoot  was  not  so  good  a friend 
to  the  toleration  of  persons  differing  in  senti- 
ment from  the  commonly  received  opinions,  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  his  learning, 
judgment,  and  candour. 

When,  in  the  year  1643,  the  parliamentary 
visitors  had  ejected  Dr.  William  Spurstow 
from  the  mastership  of  Catharine-hall  in  Cam- 
bridge, they  consulted  the  interests  of  learning 
by  appointing  Mr.  Lightfoot  in  his  room  j and 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  he  was  also  pre- 
sented to  the  living  of  Much-munden  in  Hert- 
fordshire. In  the  year  1644,  our  author  pub- 
lished the  first  part  of  his  “ Harmony,”  with  a 
plan  of  his  whole  design  ; and  continued  after- 
wards to  send  out  into  the  world  various 
branches  of  the  same  work,  at  different  periods, 
and  under  great  difficulties  and  discourage- 
ments arising  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
times.  Hence  this  grand  plan,  which  con- 
tains excellent  specimens  of  the  subserviency 
of  learning  to  the  interests  of  religion,  was 
never  methodised  and  perfected  according  to 
the  author’s  wishes  ; and  all  that  ever  saw  the 
light,  has  no  more  than  the  face  of  a kind  of 
confysed  harmony.  In  the  second  of  our  sub- 
joined authorities,  the  reader  may  find  an  ana- 
lysis of  the  author’s  scheme,  as  well  as  the 
titles  and  dates  of  the  different  pieces  which 
he  published.  In  the  year  1652,  our  author 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and  went 
through  all  the  regular  exercises  on  that  occa- 
sion with  great  applause.  In  17 55,  he  was 


chosen  vice-chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Cambridge  ; the  duties  of  which  office  he  dis- 
charged with  exemplary  diligence  and  fidelity. 
During  the  following  year  he  buried  his  first 
wife,  and  some  time  afterwards  entered  into  a 
second  marriage.  Upon  the  restoration  of 
king  Charles  II.,  Dr.  Lightfoot  offered  to  resign 
the  mastership  of  Catharine-hall  to  Dr.  Spur- 
stow ; but,  upon  his  declining  the  acceptance 
of  it,  our  author  obtained  a confirmation  from 
the  crown,  both  of  that  place,  and  also  of  his 
living,  notwithstanding  that  a grant  of  the 
latter  had  been  previously  made  out  in  favour 
of  some  fellow  of  a college  at  Cambridge. 
For  these  marks  of  royal  favour  he  was  chiefly 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  archbishop  Shel- 
don, who,  out  of  respect  to  his  great  learning 
and  excellent  character,  though  he  was  person- 
ally unknown  to  him,  readily  and  heartily  un- 
dertook to  serve  him.  Upon  the  doctor’s  re- 
turn to  Catharine-hall  after  this  confirmation, 
he  was  met  at  some  miles  distance  from  Cam- 
bridge by  the  fellows  of  that  society,  who 
with  great  joy  congratulated  him  on  the  occa- 
sion. Dr.  Lightfoot  also  met  with  another 
friendly  patron  in  the  lord- keeper  Bridgman, 
who  collated  him  to  a prebend  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Ely.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1661,  our  author  was  appointed  one  of  the  as- 
sistants at  the  famous  conference  at  the  Savoy 
on  the  subject  of  the  liturgy  j but  he  attended 
only  once  or  twice,  being  disgusted,  as  it  is 
supposed,  at  the  heat  and  acrimony  with  which 
it  was  conducted.  From  such  scenes  he  joy- 
fully withdrew  to  his  studies,  which  he  prose- 
cuted with  unabated  vigour  to  the  last,  con- 
tinuing his  publications,  notwithstanding  the 
difficulties  which  he  met  with.  He  would 
have  sent  more  of  his  writings  into  the  world, 
had  he  not  been  discouraged  by  the  expence  of 
printing  them,  of  which  he  greatly  complained. 
When  some  of  his  friends  were  urgent  that  they 
might  be  favoured  with  more  of  his  commen- 
taries, and  one  of  them  in  particular  recom- 
mended the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  him,  as 
peculiarly  suitable  to  the  design  of  his  “ Har- 
mony he  answered,  “ A few  years  since  I 
prepared  a little  commentary  upon  the  first 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  in  the  same  style 
and  manner  as  I had  done  that  on  Matthew, 
but  it  laid  by  me  two  years  and  more  ; nor 
can  I now  publish  it  but  at  my  own  charge, 
and  to  my  great  disadvantage,  which  I felt 
enough,  and  too  much,  in  the  edition  of  my 
book  upon  St.  Mark.”  He  also  declared,  in  a 
letter  to  Buxtorf,  that  he  could  scarcely  find  any 
booksellers  in  England  that  would  venture  tp 
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print  his  works,  and  that  he  was  obliged  to 
print  some  of  them  at  his  own  expence ; and 
Frederic  Miege  in  a letter  informed  him,  that 
there  was  not  a bookseller  in  Germany  who 
would  freely  undertake  the  impression  of  his 
commentary  on  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians. 

The  difficulties  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Dr. 
Lightfoot  met  with  in  getting  his  works  pub- 
lished, gave  him  great  concern,  and  more 
than  once  determined  him  to  desist  from  pro- 
ceeding with  the  plan  which  he  had  under- 
taken ; but  his  unquenchable  ardour  for  these 
studies  soon  forced  him  to  break  such  resolu- 
tions. His  heart,  he  observes,  “ took  him  to 
task,  and  called  him  fool,”  when,  notwith- 
standing the  discouragements  which  he  had 
encountered,  he  first  set  pen  to  pajjer  to  draw 
up  the  description  of  the  Temple  ; “ and  it  so 
far  prevailed  with  me,"  says  he,  “ that  it  put 
me  upon  a resolution  not  only  to  lay  by  that 
work  that  I had  newly  taken  in  hand  that 
morning,  but  also  to  be  wiser  in  my  occasions 
for  the  time  to  come,  than  to  neglect  and  sink 
my  own  estate  as  I had  done.  And  yet  within 
a little  time  after,  I know  not  how,  I was  fallen 
to  the  same  studies  and  design  again,  had  got 
my  laid-by  task  again  into  my  hands  before  I 
was  aware,  and  was  come  to  a determination 
to  go  on  in  that  work ; because  I had  my 
notes  and  collections  ready  by  me  as  materials 
for  it ; and  when  that  was  done,  then  to  think 
of  the  advice  that  my  heart  had  given  me,  and 
to  look  at  mine  own  business.”  Not  long  be- 
fore his  death,  however,  he  must  have  been 
gratified  by  a request  which  some  booksellers 
made  to  him,  to  collect  and  methodise  his 
works  in  order  to  their  being  printed ; with 
which  he  promised  to  comply.  But  while  he 
was  travelling  from  Munden  to  Ely,  to  perform 
the  residence  there  which  his  prebend  required, 
he  caught  a cold,  which  brought  on  a fever,  to 
which  he  fell  a sacrifice  December  6,  1675,  in 
the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Light- 
foot’s  person  was  agreeable,  as  his  portrait  suf- 
ficiently proves,  and  his  pleasing  countenance 
was  expressive  of  the  great  mildness  of  his  dis- 
position. His  constitution  was  vigorous,  and 
he  contributed  to  its  preservation,  notwith- 
standing his  close  application  to  his  studies,  by 
the  strictest  temperance  in  his  manner  of  liv- 
ing. He  resided  chiefly  among  his  parishioners 
at  Munden,  with  whom  he  lived  in  great  har- 
mony and  affection,  being  easy  of  access,  affa- 
ble, communicative,  hospitable,  and  charitable. 
He  never  left  them  any  longer  than  to  reside 
yol,.  ti. 


during  the  necessary  periods  at  Cambridge 
and  Ely,  and  while  he  was  absent  from  them  „ 
would  frequently  say,  that  “ he  longed  to  be 
with  his  russet  coats.”  He  constantly  read 
prayers,  and  preached,  every  Sunday  morning 
and  afternoon ; and  as  the  parish  was  large, 
and  the  parsonage-house  a mile  from  the 
church,  he  frequently  continued  all  day  in  the 
church,  without  taking  any  refreshment  till 
after  the  evening  service.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  ingenious,  as  well  as  learned  of  our  Eng- 
lish commentators,  and  has  furnished  his  suc- 
cessors in  that  line  with  very  valuable  mate- 
rials. As  to  his  rabbinical  literature,  he  was 
excelled  by  no  one,  and  had  few  equals.  So 
high  was  his  reputation  in  this  respect  abroad, 
that  several  foreigners,  who  came  to  England 
for  assistance  in  their  rabbinical  studies,  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  him,  as  one  of  the  most 
eminent  scholars  in  that  branch  of  learning. 
Among  these  were  Frederic  Miege  and  Chris- 
topher Haak,  who  were  particularly  recom- 
mended also  to  Dr.  Pococke,  with  whom  our 
author  kept  up  a correspondence,  as  he  did 
likewise  with  the  celebrated  Buxtorf.  His 
works  were  collected  together,  and  published 
in  1684,  in  two  volumes  folio;  the  first  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  George  Bright,  and  the  second 
under  that  of  Mr.  John  Strype.  The  second 
edition  was  printed  in  Holland,  in  1686,  in  two 
volumes  folio ; containing  all  his  Latin  writ- 
ings, with  a Latin  translation  of  those  which 
he  wrote  in  English.  At  the  end  of  both  these 
editions,  is  a list  of  such  pieces  as  the  author 
had  left  unfinished ; the  principal  of  which, 
in  Latin,  makes  up  a third  volume,  which  was 
added  to  the  former  two  in  a third  edition  of 
Dr.  Lightfoot’s  works,  published  at  Utrecht 
in  1 699,  by  John  Leusden,  in  folio.  These 
pieces  were  communicated  by  Mr.  Strype, 
who,  in  1700,  published  them  under  the  title 
of  “ Some  genuine  Remains  of  the  late  pious 
and  learned  Dr.  John  Lightfoot.”  Our  author 
also  contributed  his  assistance  in  completing 
the  English  Polyglot  Bible,  by  drawing  up  the 
chorographical  table  prefixed  to  it,  and  by  su- 
perintending the  Samaritan  version,  the  sheets 
of  which  he  revised  as  they  were  in  the  press. 

It  ought  also  to  be  recorded,  to  his  honour, 
that  he  was  a great  encourager  of  Dr.  Castell’s 
Heptaglot  Lexicon,  and  kindly  assisted  that 
worthy  author  with  his  purse,  when  the  learned 
world  in  general  beheld  unmoved  his  ruined 
circumstances,  occasioned  by  his  exertions  in 
their  service.  Mr.  Pool,  likewise,  declared, 
that  he  undertook  the  “ Synopsis  Criticorum” 
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chiefly  by  Dr.  Lightfoot’s  encouragement. 
Life  prefixed  to  the  author's  works.  Bier.  Brit. 
Brit.  Biog. — M. 

LIGNAC,  Joseth- Adrian  le  Large  de,  a 
learned  French  abbe  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  descended  from  a noble  family,  and  born 
at  Poitiers,  but  in  what  year  we  are  not  in- 
formed. He  entered  among  the  Jesuits,  with 
whom  he  continued  some  time, and  then  quit- 
ted the  society  to  become  a member  of  the 
congregation  of  the  oratory.  In  this  com- 
munity he  was  chosen  to  fill  different  confi- 
dential posts,  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged 
with  ability  and  general  satisfaction.  During 
a visit  which  he  had  occasion  to  pay  to  Rome, 
pope  Benedict  XIV.  and  cardinal  Passionei 
honoured  him  with  that  familiar  intercourse, 
to  which  it  was  their  custom  to  admit  men  of 
learning.  He  died  in  Paris,  in  1762,  after 
having  dissolved  his  connexion  with  the 
oratory.  He  was  the  author  of  “ Memoirs  il- 
lustrative of  the  History  of  Aquatic  Spiders,” 
1748,  i2mo;  “A  Letter  to  an  American, 
concerning  the  Natural  History  of  M.  de  Buf- 
fon,”  in  two  volumes  i2mo.  1751,  which  is 
said  to  abound  in  sensible  observations, 
not  unmixed  with  such  as  are  futile  and 
trifling  ; “ Elements  of  Metaphysics,  deduced 
from  Experience,  1753,  i2mo. ; “The  Possi- 
bility of  Man’s  corporeal  Presence  in  different 
Places  at  the  same  Time,”  1754,  i2mo.;  in 
which  he  attempts  to  prove,  in  opposition  to 
M.  Bouiller,  that  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation  contains  nothing  in  it  incongruous  with 
the  principles  of  sound  philosophy ; “ An  Ex- 
amination, serious  and  comic,  of  the  Treatise 
del' Esprit"  of  Helvetius,  1759,  in  two  volumes 
1 2mo. ; and,  “ The  Testimony  of  internal 
Sense  and  Experience,  opposed  to  the  profane 
and  ridiculous  Creed  of  modern  Fatalists,” 
1760,  in  three  volumes  i2mo.  At  the  time 
of  his  death,  he  was  employed  in  composing 
a treatise  “ On  the  Evidences  of  Religion,” 
formed  on  the  plan  suggested  by  M.  Pascal. 
Both  his  genius,  and  his  style  of  writing,  were 
certainly  inferior  to  those  of  that  celebrated 
character  ■,  but  he  is  represented  to  have  been 
a profound  thinker,  particularly  on  metaphysi- 
cal subjects.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LIGORIO,  Pirro,  an  artist  and  antiquary 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  descended  from 
a noble  family  of  Naples.  He  was  by  pro- 
fession a painter  and  architect ; but  ho  had  a 
particular  passion  for  antiquities,  and  spent  a 
great  part  of  his  life  in  researches  of  that  na- 
ture, as  well  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  as  in 
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other  parts  of  Italy.  As  he  drew  with  great 
facility,  he  every  where  copied  what  he  saw, 
ancient  monuments,  medals,  and  inscriptions, 
&c.  with  the  intention  of  making  a complete 
collection  of  the  kind  for  the  illustration  of  the 
history  and  writings  of  antiquity.  His  reputa- 
tion caused  him  to  be  invited  to  the  court  of 
Alphonso  II.  duke  of  Ferrara,  who  gave  him 
the  title  of  his  antiquary  in  1568,  with  an  am- 
ple stipend.  It  is  extraordinary  that  a man 
who  was  so  far  from  learned,  that  he  scarcely 
understood  Latin,  should  have  interested  him- 
self so  much  in  these  matters.  This  defect 
has  occasioned  many  errors  in  his  compilations 
with  regard  to  inscriptions ; yet  antiquaries 
have  acknowledged  that  his  labours  were  highly 
useful  and  meritorious.  His  MS.  works  filled 
thirty  volumes,  which  are  said  to  be  now  de- 
posited in  the  archives  of  the  court  of  Turin, 
having  been  purchased  for  18,000  ducats  by 
Charles  Emanuel  I.  duke  of  Savoy.  Some  se- 
parate parts  of  this  collection  have  been  com- 
mitted to  the  press ; as  a treatise  “ On  the 
Antiquities  of  Rome,”  printed  in  1553,  a tract 
“De  Vehiculis”  translated  from  the  original 
into  Latin  ; and  a “ Fragment  of  the  History 
of  Ferrrra,”  1676.  As  an  artist,  Ligorio  de- 
serted painting,  and  attached  himself  solely  to 
architecture.  He  was  employed  in  this  ca- 
pacity by  the  popes  Paul  III.  and  IV.  and 
Pius  IV. ; and  after  the  death  of  Michael  An- 
gelo was  appointed  with  Vignola  to  superin- 
tend the  building  of  St.  Peter’s,  with  directions 
to  follow  the  plan  of  Michael  Angelo.  Pro- 
posing to  deviate  from  it,  his  employment  was 
taken  away  by  Pius  V.  It  was  after  this  pe- 
riod that  he  went  to  Ferrara,  where  he  died 
in  1583.  Moreri.  Eiraboscbi. — A. 

LILBURNE,  John,  a remarkable  character 
in  the  republican  party  during  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  and  Cromwell,  was  born  in  16 ) 8 of 
an  ancient  family  in  the  county  of  Durham. 
Being  a younger  son,  he  was  sent  at  an  early 
age,  and  with  very  little  education,  to  an  ap- 
prenticeship with  an  eminent  wholesale  clothier 
in  London.  He  appears  to  have  imbibed  from 
his  family  those  principles  of  opposition  to 
what  were  thought  illegal  exertions  of  power 
in  church  and  state,  which  then  began  to  pre- 
vail ; and  he  also  inherited  a bold,  unquiet, 
and  forward  temper,  which  involved  him  in 
that  perpetual  series  of  contention  and  suffer- 
ing by  which  his  life  was  di  tinguished.  He 
gave  an  early  specimen  of  his  disposition  by  a 
complaint  before  the  city-chamberlain  against 
his  master  for  ill-usage } and  having  carried 
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his  point,  he  was  enabled  to  indulge  his  pro- 
pensity for  reading,  which  was  turned  to  the 
religious  systems  and  controversies  at  that 
time  so  much  studied  by  the  puritanical  party. 
The  Book  of  Martyrs  in  particular  inspired 
him  with  an  enthusiastic  passion  for  encounter- 
ing all  dangers  and  sufferings  in  the  cause  of 
truth.  He  soon  began  to  be  taken  notice  of 
by  those  of  similar  sentiments  •,  and  was  intro- 
duced by  his  pastor,  in  1636,  to  Dr.  Bastwick, 
then  a star-chamber  prisoner,  on  account  of 
sedition.  Contracting  an  intimacy  with  this 
person,  he  was  entrusted  to  carry  over  to  Hol- 
land one  of  his  anti-episeopal  writings,  in  order 
to  get  it  printed.  On  his  return,  he  employed 
himself  in  similar  occupations,  till,  being  be- 
trayed by  an  associate,  he  was  apprehended, 
and  found  guilty  in  the  star-chamber  court  of 
printing  andpublishinglibels  and  seditious  books. 
At  his  examinations  he  refused  to  answer  inter- 
rogatories, and  stood  up  so  firmly  for  the  legal 
privileges  of  an  Englishman,  that  he  acquired 
the  appellation  of  Freeborn  John.  His  sen- 
tence was  to  receive  500  lashes  at  the  cart’s- 
tail,  and  then  be  set  in  the  pillory,  which  was 
executed  in  April,  1638,  with  great  severity; 
but  his  spirit  was  so  far  from  being  subdued  by 
this  treatment,  that  upon  the  pillory  he  uttered 
many  invectives  against  the  bishops,  and  threw 
pamphlets  from  his  pockets  among  the  crowd. 
For  this  contumacy  he  was  remanded  to  prison, 
and  kept  double-ironed  in  one  of  the  worst 
wards ; yet  here  he  contrived  to  get  another 
libel  printed  and  published.  Such  was  the 
opinion  of  his  desperate  resolution,  that  a fire 
having  taken  place  near  his  cell,  he  was  thought 
to  have  caused  it  for  his  deliverance,  and  the 
other  prisoners  and  neighbours  joined  in  an 
application  for  his  removal  to  a more  airy 
situation. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  long  parliament  in 
1640,  an  order  was  made,  in  consequence  of 
his  petition  to  the  house  of  commons,  that  he 
should  have  the  liberties  of  the  Fleet  and  a 
better  apartment.  In  consequence  of  this  in- 
dulgence, he  was  enabled  to  appear  as  one  of 
the  ringleaders  of  an  armed  mob  which  as- 
sembled at  W estminster,  and  cried  out  for 
justice  against  the  earl  of  Strafford  ; for  which 
he  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  house  of 
lords  on  a charge  of  treason,  but  dismissed. 
In  May,  164 1,  a vote  passed  the  house  of  com- 
mons, “ That  the  sentence  of  the  star-chamber 
against  Mr.  Lilburne  was  illegal,  barbarous, 
bloody,  and  tyrannical,  and  that  reparations 
ought  to  be  given  him  for  his  imprisonment, 
sufferings,  and  losses.”  When  an  army  was 


raised  by  the  parliament,  Lilburne  entered  into 
it  as  a volunteer,  and,  at  the  battle  of  Edge- 
hill,  acted  as  a captain  of  infantry.  He  be- 
haved with- distinguished  bravery  at  the  affair 
at  Brentford,  where  he  was  made  prisoner,  and 
carried  to  Oxford.  He  was  there  arraigned 
of  high  treason,  but  was  saved  by  a declaration 
of  parliament,  threatening  reprisals ; and  soon 
after  was  exchanged.  He  was  received  with  tri- 
umph by  his  party,  and  rewarded  with  a purse 
of  three  hundred  pounds.  When  his  general, 
the  earl  of  Essex,  began  to  urge  the  Scotch  cove- 
nant in  the  army,  Lilburne,  who  was  attached  to 
the  principles  of  the  independents,  left  him, 
and  obtained  the  commission  of  major  of  foot 
in  the  forces  raised  by  the  earl  of  Manchester. 
The  regiment  in  which  he  served  was  sent 
to  garrison  Boston  in  Lincolnshire,  and  he 
was  diligent  in  putting  the  place  in  a good 
state  of  defence.  Having  quarrelled  here  with 
his  colonel,  the  earl  of  Manchester  made  him 
lieutenant-colonel  to  his  own  regiment  of  dra- 
goons, in  which  situation  he  behaved  with 
great  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Marston-moor 
in  1644.  Cromwell  and  Fairfax  would  wil- 
lingly have  given  him  a good  post  in  the  army, 
as  new  modelled  in  1645  ; but  Lilburne’s  dis- 
like to  presbyterian  church  government  would 
not  permit  him  to  serve  the  party  then  in 
power,  and  he  laid  down  his  sword.  This, 
however,  was  only  to  take  up  his  other 
weapon,  the  pen,  which  he  employed  against 
Prynne,  Lenthal,  and  other  persons.  He  was 
in  consequence  committed  to  Newgate,  on  a 
charge  of  seditious  practices ; but  no  bill  being- 
found  against  him,  he  was  discharged  without 
trial. 

It  would  be  a waste  of  the  reader’s  time  to 
enter  into  all  the  events  of  this  man’s  turbu- 
lent life,  which  are  detailed  with  extraordinary 
minuteness  in  the  Biographia  Britannica.  A 
few  incidents  most  important  to  his  character, 
and  that  of  the  times,  will  suffice  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  article.  Having  thrown  out 
some  reflexions  against  the  earl  of  Manchester, 
for  which  he  was  brought  before  the  house 
of  lords,  he  treated  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
house  with  so  much  contempt,  that  he  was 
committed  first  to  Newgate,  and  then  to  the 
Tower.  So  much  was  he  regarded  by  the 
people  as  the  champion  of  liberty,  that  a remon- 
strance, signed  by  many  thousand  names,  was 
presented  to  the  house  of  commons  in  his  be- 
half. This  failing  of  effect,  he  continued  to 
publish  pamphlets,  in  which  he  dic played  his 
grievances  in  such  bold  and  virulent  language, 
that  he  rendered  the  leading  men  of  all  parties 
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Ms  enemies.  Finding  himself  abandoned  by 
the  parliament,  he  endeavoured  to  engage  the 
army  in  his  favour;  and,  as  he  conceived  that 
his  wishes  were  thwarted  by  Cromwell,  he  did 
not  scruple  to  charge  that  powerful  man  with 
a design  of  usurping  the  sovereignty.  He 
even  brought  a charge  of  high  treason  against 
Cromwell  and  Ireton,  on  account  of  which  he 
was  ordered  to  be  tried  for  seditious  and  scan- 
dalous practices  against  the  state.  In  conclu- 
sion, however,  so  active  and  numerous  were 
his  friends  among  the  people,  that  the  house 
of  commons,  in  1648,  thought  fit  to  discharge 
him  from  imprisonment,  and  make  an  order 
for  giving  him  satisfaction  for  his  sufferings. 
At  the  time  of  the  king’s  death,  Lilburne  was 
extremely  busy  in  plans  for  settling  a new 
model  of  government.  Finding  the  army 
leaders  resolved  to  keep  the  power  in  their 
own  hands,  he  opposed  them  with  his  usual 
intrepidity,  and  boldly  maintained  the  right  of 
the  people  to  form  a constitution  for  them- 
selves. So  dangerous  did  he  appear  to  Crom- 
well and  his  council,  that  he  was  again  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  and  was  brought  to  his 
trial  for  high  treason  before  a special  com- 
mission; but  was  fully  acquitted  by  the  jury, 
to  the  great  joy  of  the  populace.  On  this  oc- 
casion a medal  was  struck  of  his  head,  with  the 
following  inscription  : — “ John  Lilburne,  saved 
by  the  power  of  the  Lord,  and  the  integrity  of 
his  jury,  who  are  judges  of  law  as  well  as  of 
fact.”  The  names  of  the  jurymen  are  on  the 
reverse.  A new  offence  which  he  gave  to  the 
parliament  caused  that  body  to  pass  a sentence 
of  heavy  fine  and  punishment  against  him, 
upon  which  he  retired  to  Holland.  Here  he 
remained  till  the  dissolution  of  the  long  par- 
liament, when  he  used  all  his  interest  to  obtain 
a passport  for  his  return  to  England ; and  not 
succeeding,  he  ventured  in  June,  1653,  to  re- 
turn without  one.  Being  apprehended  and 
committed  to  Newgate,  he  defended  himself 
on  the  plea  of  illegality  in  his  sentence  of 
banishment ; and  this  served  him  so  well  at 
his  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  that  he  was  again 
acquitted  by  the  jury.  He  was,  however,  or- 
dered to  be  re-transported  ; but  giving  security 
for  his  future  quiet  behaviour,  he  was  suffered 
to  remain.  He  npw  settled  at  Eltham,  in 
Kent ; and  having  apparently  spent  the  con- 
tentious fire  of  his  disposition,  but  retained  his 
enthusiasm,  he  joined  the  Quakers,  and  preached 
at  their  meetings  in  Woolwich  and  other  ad- 
jacent places,  till  his  death  in  1657,  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-nine.  He  had  a wife,  who 
seems  to  have  possessed  the  undaunted  spirit 


of  her  husband,  and  was  his  faithful  and  affec- 
tionate help-mate  in  all  his  sufferings. 

John  Lilburne  was  certainly,  according  to 
Anthony  Wood’s  expression,  “a  great  trou- 
ble-world in  all  the  variety  of  governments.” 
This  may  partly  be  ascribed  to  his  natural  dis- 
position, which  was  such,  that  it  was  said,  “ if 
there  were  none  living  but  him,  John  would 
be  against  Lilburne,  and  Lilburne  against 
John.”  Yet  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  grant 
him  a pure  and  disinterested  zeal  for  what  he 
conceived  to  be  justice  and  the  public  good, 
which  he  pursued  against  all  parties,  with  an 
invincible  spirit,  through  a life  of  prosecution. 
As  a writer  he  was  extremely  vulgar  and  viru- 
lent, but  not  without  acuteness  and  a show  of 
reason.  He  was  a firm  supporter  of  the  laws 
of  his  country,  which,  in  return,  often  sup- 
ported him,  and  proved  effectual  barriers 
against  arbitrary  violence.  Biog.  Britan. — A. 

LILLO,  George,  a dramatic  writer,  born  in 
London  in  1693,  was  the  son  of  a Dutch  jew- 
eller, who  married  an  English  woman.  Fie 
was  brought  up  to  his  father’s  trade,  and  in 
the  religious  principles  of  the  protestant  dis- 
senters. What  was  the  occasion  of  his  be- 
coming a writer  for  the  stage  we  are  not  in- 
formed ; but  he  appears  not  to  have  forsaken 
his  mercantile  occupation,  and  to  have  main- 
tained the  character  of  an  amiable,  worthy, 
and  virtuous  man.  His  first  production  was 
“ Sylvia,  a ballad-opera,”  which  is  said  to  have 
possessed  merit.  It  was,  however,  by  tragedy 
that  he  acquired  his  fame ; and  the  particular 
walk  that  he  pursued  was  that  of  domestic  dis- 
tress in  common  life,  exhibited  for  a moral 
purpose.  By  the  choice  and  judicious  manage- 
ment of  his  stories,  he  succeeded  in  rendering 
them  eminently  pathetic,  and  he  displayed  no 
inconsiderable  knowledge  of  the  human  heart. 
To  the  higher  qualities  of  dramatic  writing  he 
has,  indeed,  no  pretension  : he  has  neither 
fancy  nor  elevation  ; and  when  he  attempts  to 
raise  his  style,  he  produces  only  frigid  bom- 
bast. The  composition  by  which  he  is  most 
known  is  “ George  Barnwell ; or,  the  London 
Apprentice,”  founded  on  a popular  ballad.  A 
murder  and  an  execution  are  the  incidents  em- 
ployed for  tragic  effect.  That  they  succeed  is 
not  surprising ; but  the  author  is  much  to  be 
commended  for  the  moral  use  he  has  made  of 
the  story,  which  has  consigned  the  work  to 
an  annual  hoiiday-performance  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  youth  in  the  same  class  with  the  hero. 
His  play  of  “ Fatal  Curiosity,”  which  had 
disappeared  from  the  stage,  was  recommended 
to  public  notice  with  extraordinary  praises  in 
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the  “ Philological  Inquiries”  of  the  late  James 
Harris,  esq.,  who  instanced  it  as  an  example  of 
the  gradual  unfolding  of  a scene  of  horror,  not 
less  perfect  than  that  which  has  been  so  much 
admired  in  the  (Edipus  of  Sophocles.  Its 
horrors,  however,  are  so  little  alleviated  by  any 
beauties  of  sentiment  or  description,  that  the 
attempted  revival  of  it  by  Mr.  Colman  had  only 
a short-lived  success.  “ Arden  of  Feversham” 
is  another  piece  of  Lillo’s,  of  a similar  class, 
which  did  not  appear  on  the  stage  till  long  after 
his  death.  His  other  performances  are  entirely 
sunk  in  obscurity. 

Lillo  di^l  in  1739.  Heseems  to  have  moved 
in  a narrow  circle  in  private  life,  but  was  by  no 
means  in  indigent  circumstances,  as  the  editor 
of  one  of  his  posthumous  tragedies  represented. 
Henry  Fielding,  in  his  periodical  paper  of 
<(  The  Champion,”  gave  a handsome  attestation 
to  the  worth  of  his  character.  His  works 
were  edited  in  two  vols.  i2mo.  1775,  by  Mr. 
Davies,  with  a short  account  of  his  life,  from 
which  the  information  in  this  article  is  bor- 
rowed.— A. 

LILLY,  William,  a noted  English  astrolo- 
ger in  the  seventeenth  century.  We  were  at 
first  doubtful  whether  we  should  admit  into  our 
< biographical  list  the  memoirs  of  such  an  impu- 
dent impostor  : but,  considering  that  his  his- 
tory, by  exhibiting  a curious  picture  of  the 
superstitious  turn  of  thinking  which  prevailed 
among  persons  of  all  ranks,  and  all  sects  in  his 
day,  contributes  to  illustrate  the  moral  features 
of  the  times,  we  were  induced  to  present  it  to 
our  readers.  William  Lilly  was  born  in  1602, 
at  Disewcrth  in  Leicestershire,  and  sent  to  a 
school  at  Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  where  he  conti- 
nued for  some  time  •,  but,  his  father  not  being' 
in  circumstances  to  support  the  expence  of  be- 
stowing on  him  a liberal  education,  after  he  had 
learned  w riting  and  arithmetic,  he  was  obliged 
to  quit  the  school,  that  he  might  be  placed  in  a 
situation  for  earning  his  livelihood.  Upon  this 
he  resolved  to  seek  his  fortune  in  London  ; 
where  he  arrived  in  1620,  and  entered  into  the 
service  of  a mantua-maker,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Clement-Danes.  In  1624,  he  left  that  place, 
and  became  servant  to  the  master  of  the  salter’s 
company,  who  lived  in  the  Strand,  and,  not  be- 
ing able  to  write,  employed  him,  among  other 
domestic  offices,  in  keeping  his  accounts.  When 
he  had  been  about  tiirce  years  in  this  place,  his 
master  died  ; and  soon  afterwards  Lilly  paid 
his  addresses  to  the  widow,  whom  he  married, 
with  a fortune  of  about  a thousand  pounds. 
Being  now  his  own  master,  he  spent  much 
time  in  frequenting  sermons  and  lectures,  and 


•became  inclined  to  the  puritan  party.  In  1632, 
he  began  to  learn  judicial  astrology,  under  the 
instruction  of  one  Evans,  a profligate  clergyman, 
who  had  been  obliged  to  quit  a curacy  in  Lei- 
cestershire, where  he  had  been  detected  in 
some  frauds  which  he  had  practised  under  the 
pretence  of  discovering  lost  and  stolen  goods. 
Lilly  does  not  appear  to  have  continued  long 
his  pupil,  since  he  informs  us,  that  in  seven  or 
eight  weeks  he  perfectly  understood  how  “ to 
set  a figure.”  In  the  following  year  he  gave  to 
the  public  the  first  specimen  of  his  astrological 
skill,  in  an  intimation,  that  the  king  had  chosen 
an  unlucky  horoscope  for  his  coronation  in  Scot- 
land. Having  buried  his  wife,  during  the  same 
year,  in  1634  he  married  a second,  with  whom 
he  received  an  addition  of  five  hundred  pounds 
to  his  fortune.  About  this  time  he  got  pos- 
session of  the  MS.  copy  of  a book  entitled  “Ars 
notoria,”  teaching  of  the  pretended  occult  sci- 
ences, from  which  he  eagerly  imbibed  the  doc- 
trine of  the  magic  circle,  and  the  invocation  of 
spirits,  &.c.  which  he  practised  for  some  time, 
using  certain  prayers  prescribed  in  it,  addressed 
to  several  angels,  whom  it  represents  to  be  the 
instructors  of  men  in  these  grand  arcana.  From 
this  time  he  treated  with  great  contempt  the 
mystery  of  recovering  stolen  goods,  &c.  and 
laid  claim  to  a supernatural  sight,  and  the  gift 
of  predicting  future  events;  which  he  well 
knew  how  to  turn  to  good  advantage.  In  the 
winter  of  the  year  last-mentioned,  he  was  ap- 
plied to  by  David  Ramsey,  the  king’s  clock- 
maker,  to  assist  him  and  one  John  Scot,  who 
pretended  to  understand  the  use  of  the  miner’s 
divining  rods,  in  the  discovery  of  a great  trea- 
sure reported  to  be  buried  in  the  cloisters  of 
Westminster  abbey.  This  search  Ramsey  had 
leave  to  make  from  Dr.  Williams,  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  and  dean  of  Westminster,  on  condition 
that  his  church  might  come  in  for  a share  of 
what  should  be  found.  On  the  night  appointed, 
Lilly,  Ramsey,  Scot,  and  about  thirty  others, 
went  into  the  cloisters,  and  confiding  in  the 
movements  of  the  rods,  which  they  were  per- 
suaded pointed  out  a particular  spot  under 
which  the  treasure  was  hidden,  they  dug  to 
the  depth  of  six  feet,  and  found  nothing  but  a 
coffin,  which  was  too  light  to  contain  what  they 
sought  for,  and  was  therefore  not  opened  by 
them.  From  the  cloisters  they  proceeded  into 
the  abbey,  on  the  same  design  ; where  they 
were  alarmed  by  a sudden  storm,  which  in- 
creased to  such  a degree  of  violence,  that  they 
were  apprehensive  of  being  buried  in  the  ruins 
of  the  old  building,  and  withdrew,  all  heartily 
frightened,  to  theijc . several  apartments.  Lilly 
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afterwards  pretended  that  he  had  given  direc. 
tions  to  dismiss  the  demons ; when  the  storm 
subsided,  and  all  was  soon  quiet.  And  he  had 
the  art  to  persuade  the  credulous  world,  that  his 
failure  on  this  occasion  was  owing  to  the  too 
great  number  and  improper  conduct  of  the  per- 
sons who  accompanied  him. 

From  the  early  part  of  the  year  1636,  till 
September  164T,  Lilly  lived  at  Hersham,  in  the 
parish  of  Walton  upon  Thames,  in  Surry; 
where  he  purchased  several  curious  books, 
which  were  found  on  pulling  down  the  house 
of  another  astrologer.  With  these  he  returned 
to  London,  and  there  pursued  the  study  of 
astrology  incessantly  during  the  years  1642  and 
1643  ; in  the  last  of  which  he  contracted  an 
intimacy  with  Bulstrode  Whitlocke,  esq.  who 
took  him  under  his  patronage,  and  proved  a 
very  serviceable  friend.  In  the  year  1644,  he 
commenced  author  by  publishing  his  first  ephe- 
meris  or  almanack,  under  the  title  of  <l  Merli- 
nus  Anglicus  junr.”  which  he  continued  annu- 
ally till  his  death.  This  work,  filled  with  as- 
trological predictions,  delivered  in  the  enigmatic 
style  of  the  ancient  oracles,  was  suited  to 
the  taste  of  the  times,  and  had  a rapid 
sale.  The  first  impression  was  sold  in  a week, 
though  much  mangled  by  the  then  licencer  of 
mathematical  books,  John  Booker,  who  was 
himself  an  astrologer.  Of  his  mutilations 
Lilly  complained  to  several  members  of  parlia- 
ment, to  whom  he  presented  the  book,  and  by 
that  means  obtained  leave  to  print  a second 
edition,  from  his  own  unaltered  copy.  In  the 
same  year,  the  appearance  of  three  suns  in  the 
lieavens, which  was  seenatLondonon  the  29th  of 
May,  prince  Charles’s  birth-day,  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  public,  Lilly  pretended  to  give 
an  interpretation  of  it,  in  a treatise  entitled, 
“ The  Starry  Messenger  to  which  he  added 
an  astrological  judgment  concerning  the  effects 
of  a solar  eclipse,  which  was  to  take  place  on 
the  nth  of  August,  1645.  This  piece  was 
followed,  at  different  periods,  by  several  astro- 
logical productions,  and  prophecies  in  ambigu- 
ous phrases,  which  sometimes  appeared  favour- 
able to  the  king’s  party,  and  sometimes  to  that 
of  the  parliament,  but  mostly  to  the  latter  ; by 
which  lie  successfully  imposed  on  the  credulity 
of  the  age,  and  advanced  his  own  fortune. 
Not  long  after  the  appearance  of  “ the  Starry 
Messenger,”  he  was  taken  into  custody  by  order 
of  Mr.  Miles  Corbet,  who  was  afterwards  one 
of  the  king’s  judges,  on  a complaint  made  to 
the  committee  of  examinations,  that  the  author 
had  introduced  into  it,  as  well  as  into  his  “ Mer- 
linus  Anglicus”  for  the  same  year,  several  scan- 


dalous passages  reflecting  on  the  then  commis- 
sioners of  excise  in  London  ; but,  after  an  en- 
quiry into  the  affair,  he  was  ordered  to  be  dis- 
charged out  of  confinement,  without  paying 
his  fees.  During  the  contests,  in  the  year 
1647,  between  the  presbyterians  who  ruled  in 
the  parliament,  and  the  independent  party  who 
governed  the  army,  the  head  quarters  of  which 
were  at  Windsor ; our  author  says,  that  he 
and  Booker  were  carried  thither,  and  had  an 
audience  of  general  Fairfax.  His  object  in 
sending  for  them  appears  to  have  been,  a wish 
to  impress  their  minds,  and,  through  their  re- 
presentations, the  public  in  general,  with  a 
persuasion  that  the  army  only  laboured  to  pro- 
cure the  general  welfare  of  the  nation,  and 
were  resolved  to  sacrifice  their  lives  and  fortunes 
to  obtain  that  end.  The  audienceended  in  a kind 
of  mutual  compliments,  the  general  hoping, 
and  they  assuring  him,  that  their  art  was  lawful. 

In  the  year  1647,  recourse  was  also  had 
to  our  astrologer’s  advice  and  assistance  on 
behalf  of  the  king.  H's  majesty,  who 
was  then  in  the  custody  of  the  army  at 
Hampton-court,  having  formed  a design  of 
escaping  from  the  soldiery,  and  of  lying  private 
in  some  place  at  no  great  distance  from  Lon- 
don ; one  Mrs.  Whorewood  came  to  Lilly, 
with  the  king’s  consent,  as  he  informs  us,  to 
know  in  what  quarter  of  the  nation  his  majesty 
might  be  safely  concealed,  till  he  thought  pro- 
per to  discover  himself.  Our  author,  having 
erected  a figure,  told  her,  that  the  king  might 
continue  undiscovered,  if  he  retired  into  some 
part  of  Essex,  about  twenty  miles  from  London  5 
in  which  county,  and  about  that  distance,  the 
lady  recollected  a house  fit  for  his  maj-  sty’s  re- 
ception. Early  the  next  morning  she  went  to 
Hampton-court,  to  acquaint  the  king  with  the 
result  of  her  enquiry  ; but  his  majesty,  in  the 
mean  time,  after  having  eluded  the  vigi- 
lance of  his  guard,  unfortunately  took  an  oppo- 
site direction,  and  placed  himself  in  the  power 
of  colonel  Hammond,  in  the  isle  of  Wight. 
But  though  this  project  had  been  rendered  abor- 
tive by  the  king’s  unexpected  removal,  the 
same  lady  applied  to  Lilly  again,  in  1648,  to 
consult  him  about  a plan  for  his  majesty’s 
escape  from  Carisbrook-castle,  by  sawing 
through  the  iron  bars  of  a window  to  the  room 
to  which  he  was  confined ; upon  which  Lilly 
procured  a proper  saw  to  be  made  by  an  inge- 
nious locksmith,  and  a bottle  of  aqua  fortis , 
which  were  both  conveyed  to  the  king.  Of 
these  means  his  majesty  made  such  use,  that  he 
had  soon  an  aperture  sufficiently  large  for  his 
purpose ; but  he  was,  by  some  accident,  pre- 
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tented  from  making  his  escape.  Lilly,  says, 
that  when  the  king  had  got  out,  with  his  legs 
foremost,  as  far  as  his  breast,  his  heart  failed 
him  ; but  the  tradition  at  Carisbrook  was,  that 
he  did  actually  get  out,  and  walked  backwards 
and  forwards  on  a bank  under  the  window  for 
some  time,  in  expectation  of  persons  who  were 
to  convey  him  away;  but  they  not  coming, 
and  the  moon  beginning  to  rise,  he  attempted 
to  get  in  again,  when  he  was  discovered  by  a 
centincl.  Aftcrwaros  the  same  lady  came  a 
third  time  to  Lilly,  in  the  king’s  name,  when 
commissioners  had  been  appointed  by  parlia- 
ment to  treat  with  his  majesty  at  Newport. 
She  now  inquired  about  the  issue  of  the  propo- 
sitions which  were  to  be  offered  to  his  majesty, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  should  conduct 
himself  on  that  occasion.  Upon  this,  our 
astrologer  says,  that,  after  perusing  his  figure, 
he  informed  her  of  the  day  when  the  commis- 
sioners would  arrive  in  the  island,  and  chose 
another  day  and  hour  for  their  reception.  He 
then  advised,  “ as  soon  as  the  propositions 
were  reed,  to  sign  them,  and  make  haste  with 
all  speed  to  come  up  with  the  commissioners  to 
London,  the  army  being  then  far  distant  irom 
London,  and  the  city  enraged  st  utly  against 
them;”  insinuating,  that  if  these  directions  were 
observed,  the  issue  would  prove  favourable. 
He  adds,  that  the  king  promised  to  follow  them, 
but  was  persuaded  by  lord  Say  to  alter  his 
purpose. 

While  Lilly  was  promoting  his  own  inter- 
est by  being  thus  serviceable  to  the  king’s  de- 
signs, he  did  so  likewise  by  rendering  himself 
useful  to  the  parliament  party.  During  the 
year  1648,  while  the  parliament’s  army  was 
besieging  the  royalists  at  Colchester,  he  and 
Booker  were  sent  to  the  camp,  co  encourage 
the  soldiers  by  their  predictions  of  a speedy 
surrender  of  the  place ; whicn,  he  says,  they 
accordingly  did,  and  by  that  means  quieted  the 
soldiers,  who  had  begun  to  discover  symptoms 
of  a mutinous  spirit.-  In  the  same  year,  the 
council  of  state  presented  him  with  fifty  pounds 
in  cash,  and  an  order  for  a pension  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  per  annum,  for  furnishing  them 
“ with  perfect  knowledge  of  the  chiefest. con- 
cernments of  France  ” This  he  obtained  by 
means  of  a secular  priest,  with  whom  he  had 
been  formerly  acquainted,  and  who  was  now 
confessor  to  one  of  the  French  secretaries. 
Lilly  retained  his  pension  two  years,  and  then 
threw  it  up,  in  disgust,  owing  to  an  affront 
which  he  received  from  a principal  minister  in 
the  council  of  state,  and  other  causes.  In  the 
year  i60i,  he  published  a treatise,  entitled, 


“Several  Observations  upon  the  Life  and  Death 
of  Charles,  late  King  of  England}”  which, 
if  we  overlook  the  astrological  nonsense,  may  be 
read  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  more  cele- 
brated histories,  the  author  being  not  only  very 
well  informed,  but  discovering  great  imparti- 
ality, for  a professed  friend  to  the  then  repub- 
lican government.  About  this  time  our  author 
read  public  lectures  on  astrology  for  the  in- 
struction of  young  students  in  that  pretended 
art  ; and  succeeded  so  well  in  his  impositions 
on  the  credulous  and  superstitious,  that  in 
the  years  1651  and  1652,  he  was  able  to  lay 
out  near  two  thousand  pounds  in  the  purchase 
of  fee  farm  rents,  and  a house  and  lands  at 
Hersham.  Having  in  the  year  1650  written 
publicly  that  the  parliament  should  not  conti- 
nue, but  a new  government  arise;  and  having 
further  asserted  in  his  almanack  for  the  year 
1652,  that  the  parliamentary  government  stood 
but  on  a ticklish  foundation,  and  was  in  danger 
of  insurrections  both  among  the  people  and  in 
the  army ; he  received  a summons  to  attend 
the  committee  of  plundered  ministers  Before 
the  arrival  ol  their  messenger,  however,  he  had 
notice  that  complaints  were  lodged  against  him, 
and  applied  to  Mr.  Speaker  Lenthal,  who  was 
always  his  friend,  by  whom  the  passages  which 
had  given  offence  were  pointed  out  to  him. 
These  he  immediately  altered,  and  by  the  as- 
sistance of  a printer  of  the  cavalier  party,  was 
enabled  to  attend  the  committee  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  with  six  copies  printed  differ- 
ently from  the  first  impression,  and  which  alone 
he  acknowledged  to  be  his.  The  others  he 
maintained  to  be  spurious,  and  published  by 
some  malignant  enemies,  in  order  to  ruin  him. 
By  this  trick  and  falsehood  he  came  off  with 
only  being  detained  thirteen  days  in  the  custo- 
dy of  the  serjeant  at  arms.  In  the  same  year 
he  made  a scurrilous  attack  upon  the  rev.  Tho- 
mas Gataker,  for  exposing  the  vanity  and  ab- 
surdity of  the  pretended,  science  of  judicial 
astrology,  which  led  to  a controversy  already 
noticed  by  us  in  the  life  of  that  learned  man. 

In  1655  Lilly  had  a bill  of  indictment  pre- 
ferred against  him  at'  Hicks’ s-hall,  for  giving 
his  opinion  in  a case  of  stolen  goods  ; but  upon 
trial,  he  was  acquitted.  Four  years  after- 
' w rds  he  received,  from  the  king  of  Sweden,  a 
present  of  a gold  chain  and  medal,  worth  more 
than  fi'ty  pounds,  on  account  of  his.  having 
mentioned  that  monarch  with  great  respect  in 
his  almanack  for  1657.  Soon  after  the  restor- 
ation  oi  King  Charles  II.  in  1660,  it  being 
wed  known  that  he  had  maintained  an  intimacy 
with  some  of  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  repub»- 
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lican  party,  and  being  supposed  to  bo  master  of 
their  secrets,  he  was  taken  into  custody  by  or- 
der of  the  parliament,  and  examined  by  a com- 
mittee concerning  the  person  who  had  actually 
cut  off  the  head  of  the  late  king ; when  he  de- 
clared, that  he  had  been  informed  by  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Spavin,  secretary  at  the  time  to  lieutenant- 
general  Cromwell,  who  dined  with  him  soon 
after  the  fact,  that  it  was  lieutenant-colonel 
Joyce  who  performed  the  part  of  the  exe- 
cutioner. Soon  after  this  examination,  Lilly 
sued  out  his  pardon,  under  the  great  seal;  and 
in  1665,  when  the  plague  raged  in  London,  he 
removed  to  Hersham.  Here  he  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  physic,  and  obtained  a 
licence  to  practise  it  from  archbishop  Sheldon, 
through  the  intervention  of  his  friend  Elias 
Ashmole,  esq.  At  the  same  time  he  continued 
to  practise  his  astrological  impositions  : and 
Dr.  Halley  frequently  related,  that,  after  the 
restoration,  he  applied  to  the  ministry  to  employ 
him  as  their  prophet,  as  those  who  possessed 
authority  just  before  them  had  done;  but,  to 
his  mortification,  met  with  a refusal.  In  the 
con'jinittee  appointed  by  parliament  to  examine 
into'  the  cause  of  the  great  fire  of  London  in 
1666,  some  of  the  members,  suspecting  that, 
from  the  hieroglyphical  decorations  of  one  of 
his  traefs,  published  before  that  event,  he  might 
have  it  in  his  power  to  throw  light  on  their 
enquiries,  moved  that  he  should  be  sent  for, 
and  examined.  Accordingly  he  was  called 
before  them,  and  took  that  opportunity  of  in- 
sinuating his  pretensions  to  predictive  skill,  by 
asserting,  that  he  certainly  had  foreseen  that 
London  would  be  afflicted  with  such  a calami- 
ty, but  without  ascertaining,  or  endeavouring 
to  ascertain  the  time  when  it  should  ’happen. 
He  added,  that  with  respect  to  the  cause, 
“ though  he  had  taken  much  pains  in  the 
search,  he  could  not  give  himself  the  least  satis- 
faction therein;”  concluding,  “it  was  only 
the  finger  of  God ; but  what  instruments  he 
used  thereunto,  I am  ignorant.”  The  com- 
mittee, being  satisfied  with  this  answer,  very 
civilly  dismissed  him.  After  this  occurrence, 
we  have  little  information  concerning  him,  ex- 
cepting that  a short  time  before  his  death,  he 
adopted  for  his  son,  by  the  name  of  Merlin  ju- 
nior, one  Henry  Coley,  a tailor  by  trade ; and 
at  the  same  time  gave  him  the  impression  of 
his  almanack,  which  had  then  been  print- 
ed six  and  thirty  years  successively.  This 
Coley  was  afterwards  famous  as  an  astrologer, 
and  published  in  his  own  name,  almanacks 
and  astrological  treatises.  Lilly  died  of  a pa- 
ralytic attack  in  1681,  when  about  seventy- 


nine  years  of  age.  All  his  magical  instruments 
became  the  property  of  the  famous  Dr.  Case, 
his  successor,  who  used  frequently  to  expose 
them  to  his  friends,  in  great  derision ; par- 
ticularly, a dark  chamber  and  pictures,  by 
means  of  which  Mr.  Lilly  used  to  impose  on 
people,  pretending  to  shew  them  persons  who 
were  absent.  For  a list  of  his  astrological 
publications,  we  refer  to  the  Biog.  Brit,  or 
Hutton's  Math.  Diet. — M. 

LILYE,  or  LILY,  William,  one  of  the 
earliest  English  grammarians,  was  born  about 
the  year  1466,  at  Odiham,  in  Hampshire.  He 
studied  in  Magdalen-college,  Oxford,  and  upon 
quitting  the  university,  undertook  a religious 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  On  his  return  he 
pursued  his  studies  for  a time  at  Rhodes, 
which  island,  after  the  capture  of  Constanti- 
nople, was  the  residence  of  several  learned  men 
under  the  protection  of  the  knights,  its  pos- 
sessors. For  his  further  improvement  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  he  visited  Rome, 
and  attended  the  lectures  of  Johan.  Sulpitius 
and  Pompanius  Sabinus.  With  this  stock  of 
literature,  drawn  from  the  purest  sources  of  the 
age,  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  and  set 
up  a school  in  London  for  grammar  (or  the 
languages),  rhetoric,  and  poetry,  which  he  was 
the  first  Englishman  who  taught  upon  classical 
principles.  Such  was  his  reputation,  that 
when  dean  Collet  founded  St.  Paul’s  school,  in 
1510,  he  appointed  Lily  the  first  master.  This 
station  he  occupied  during  twelve  years  to  the 
great  advantage  of  literature,  reckoning  among 
his  scholars  some  who  proved  eminent  pro- 
ficients in  learning  and  patrons  of  it.  He  died 
of  the  plague  in  1523.  Lily  was  much  es- 
teemed by  his  cotemporaries, aswellforhis  moral 
character  as  for  his  literary  abilities.  Richard 
Pace  calls  him  “ Honestissimus  simul  et  peri- 
tissimus  vir,”  and  gives  him  the  merit  of  having 
banished  the  ancient  barbarism  from  the  English 
schools,  and  introduced  true  classical  Latinity. 
Erasmus  styles  him  “U triusque  literature 
haud  vulgariter  peritus,  et  recte  instituendae 
pubis  artifex.”  He  published  several  Latin 
poems  and  tracts,  but  is  best  known  for  the 
grammar  that  goes  under  his  name,  and  is  still 
used  in  our  public  schools.  This,  however, 
was  the  joint  composition  of  several  persons ; 
and  Lily’s  own  share  in  it  was  confined  to  the 
English  syntax,  the  rules  for  the  genders  of 
nouns  beginning  with  “Propria  quae  maribus,” 
and  the  rules  for  preter-perfects  and  supines, 
beginning  with  “ As  in  praesenti.”  He  had 
two  sons,  both  in  the  church  and  men  of  learn- 
ing; and  one  daughter,  married  to  John 
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Rightwise,  Iiis  usher  and  successor  in  the 
school.  Biog.  Britan. — A. 

LIMBORCH,  Philip  a,  a celebrated  Dutch 
professor  of  divinityamong  the  remonstrants 
in  the  seventeenth  and  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  descended  from  a re- 
spectable family,  which  had  been  transplanted 
from  Maestricht  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  was 
born  in  the  year  1633.  Having  attended  the 
inferior  schools  in  his  native  city  till  he  was 
fourteen  years  of  age,  he  then  entered  on  his 
academical  studies,  and  had  for  tutors  men  of 
no  little  celebrity  in  the  learned  world.  He 
was  pupil  to  Jasper  Barlaeus  in  ethics ; to 
John  Gerard  Vossius  in  sacred  and  profane 
history,  and  to  Arnold  Senguerd  in  philoso- 
phy. Having  completed  the  usual  courses  in 
those  departments  of  learning,  he  studied  di- 
vinity under  Stephen  Curcellaeus,  the  successor 
of  Episcopius  in  the  professorship  of  that 
faculty  among  the  remonstrants  at  Amster- 
dam. Afterwards  he  went  to  Utrecht,  where 
he  attended  the  lectures  of  Gilbert  Voetius, 
and  other  learned  divines.  In  the  year  1654, 
he  returned  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  delivered' 
his  first  probationary  sermon,  in  the  month  of 
October.  In  the  following  year,  he  passed 
through  his  examination  in  divinity,  and,  hav- 
ing been  admitted  a public  preacher,  com- 
menced his  appearance  in  that  capacity  at  Ha- 
erlem.  During  the  same  year,  he  received  an 
invitation  to  become  pastor  of  the  church  of 
the  remonstrants  at  Alkmaer ; the  acceptance 
of  which  he  modestly  declined,  from  a desire 
of  further  study  and  improvement,  before  he 
undertook  the  office  of  a stated  minister. 
While  he  was  increasing  his  stock  of  learning, 
and  stock  of  sermons,  he  published  a course 
of  sermons  on  Matthew  v.  by  Episcopius, 
his  maternal  great  uncle,  in  1657  ; and  in  the 
same  year  he  accepted  of  an  invitation  to  be- 
come pastor  of  the  remonstrant  church  at 
Gouda.  In  this  connexion  he  continued, 
discharging  the  functions  of  his  ministerial 
office  with  great  acceptance,  and  highly  es- 
teemed and  respected  in  his  personal  charac- 
ter, till  he  removed  to  Amsterdam.  Among 
the  papers  of  Episcopius  which  came  into 
Limborch’s  hands,  was  a great  number  of 
letters  relating  to  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of 
the  remonstrants,  which  had  never  been 
laid  before  the  public.  From  these  letters, 
in  conjunction  with  Christian  Hartsoeker, 
a learned  remonstrant  minister  at  Roterdam, 
he  arranged  that  excellent  collection  of  the 
correspondence  of  learned  and  celebrated  men, 
which  he  published  in  1660,  under  the  title  of 
“ Epistolas  prtestantium  et  eruditorum  Viro- 
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rum,”  in  8vo.  This  collection  having  been 
favourably  received  by  the  public,  Limborch 
procured  several  more  letters,  and  published  a 
new  edition  of  it  in  1684,  corrected  and  con- 
siderably enlarged,  in  folio.  After  this,  he 
added  an  appendix,  containing  twenty  ad- 
ditional letters,  to  a third  edition,  printed  in 
1 704,  in  folio.  In  this  collection,  almost  the 
entire  history  of  the  affairs  of  the  remonstrants 
may  be  traced,  from  the  time  of  Arminius 
down  to  the  synod  of  Dort.  But,  to  return  to 
the  particulars  of  Limborch’s  life:  in  it6o, 
he  entered  into  the  marriage  state  ; but  became 
a widower  within  a very  few  years.  In  1661, 
he  published,  in  the  Dutch  language,  a treatise 
in  defence  of  religious  toleration,  written  in  the 
dialogue  form  ; which  reflected  great  credit  on 
his  learning  and  argumentative  powers,  and  was 
well  received  by  the  friends  of  liberty,  modera- 
tion, and  peace.  As  Stephen  Curcellseus  had 
published,  in  1650,  the  first  volume  of  “The 
Works  of  Episcopius,”  from  materials  furnished 
by  Francis  Limborch,  our  author’s  father, 
Philip  superintended  the  publication  of  the 
second  volume  in  1661,  with  an  excellent  pre- 
face of  his  own,  annexed  to  that  of  Poelem- 
burgh ; in  which  he  has  nobly  defended  the 
reputation  of  Episcopius  and  the  remonstrants, 
and  satisfactorily  vindicated  them  from  the  slan- 
derous aspersions  of  their  enemies. 

Limborch  had  now  acquired  a high  reputa- 
tion among  the  followers  of  Arminius  •,  and, 
in  the  year  1667,  upon  the  death  of  the  learned 
Poelemburgh,  who  was  succeeded  in  the  di- 
vinity chair  by  Pontanus,  he  accepted  of  an 
invitation  to  remove  to  Amsterdam,  where  he 
supplied  the  place  of  the  latter  in  the  mini- 
sterial office.  As  the  talents  of  Pontanus.  how- 
ever, were  chiefly  adapted  to  the  pulpit,  for 
which  he  was  wonderfully  qualified,  he  soon 
resumed  his  functions  of  preacher ; upon 
which  Limborch  was  at  first  appointed  his 
representative  for  a year  in  the  professorship 
of  divinity,  and,  in  i66b,had  the  chair  entirely 
resigned  to  him.  From  this  time  he  wholly 
devoted  his  studies  to  the  enquiries  particularly 
connected  with  his  new  office,  and  acquired 
very  high  reputation  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  performed  its  duties;  not  only  among  the 
remonstrants  in  the  United  Provinces,  but  with 
foreigners  also,  who  could  not  but  admire  his 
learning,  candour,  and  modesty.  Two  years 
afterwards,  he  published  several  sermons  of 
Episcopius,  from  the  MSS.  in  his  possession. 
In  1674,  Limborch  married  a second  wifi  by 
whom  he  had  two  children  ; and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  he  introduced  into  the  world  an 
edition  of  all  the  works  of  his  tutor  Curcel- 
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laeus,  most  of  which  had  not  before  appeared. 
By  carefully  editing  these  remains  of  that 
learned  professor,  he  conferred  a great  obliga- 
tion on  all  the  lovers  of  moderate  theology. 
But,  since  neither  Episcopius  nor  Curcellaeus 
could  find  leisure  to  draw  up  a complete  sy- 
stem of  divinity,  upon  the  principles  of  the  re- 
monstrants, which  was  much  wished  for  by 
that  party ; Limborch  determined  to  under- 
take the  task,  and  about  this  time  sketched  the 
outlines  of  his  design,  which  he  proceeded  to 
fill  up  with  the  greatest  care  and  diligence. 
He  was  so  frequently  interrupted,  however, 
by  sickness,  and  his  other  avocations,  that  he 
was  not  able  to  complete  his  MS.  till  about 
the  year  1683  ; and  the  same  causes,  together 
with  the  operation  of  its  going  through  the 
press,  prevented  him  from  publishing  it 
before  the  year  1686,  when  it  appeared  under 
the  title  of  “ Theologia  Christiana  ad  Praxim 
Pietatis  ac  Promotionem  Pads  Christiante  unice 
directa,”  4to.  By  the  remonstrants  it  was  re- 
ceived with  the  highest  satisfaction,  and  was 
carried  through  four  editions;  the  last  of 
which  was  printed  in  folio,  in  1715,  with  the 
addition  of  “ Relatio  historica  de  Origine  et 
Progressu  Controversiarum  in  Foederato  Belgio 
de  Pnedestinatione,  Tractatus  Posthumus.” 
This  posthumous  piece  was  printed  separately, 
during  the  same  year,  in  Dutch,  with  a long 
preface,  in  defence  of  the  remonstrants,  against 
a treatise,  entitled,  “ Combats  of  Sion,  by 
James  Fruitier.”  On  this  work  Le  Clerc  has 
pronounced  a warm  eulogium,  of  which,  with- 
out being  supposed  to  approve  entirely  of  the 
author’s  opinions,  we  may  venture  to  say,  that, 
as  far  as  systems  of  divinity  are  entitled  to 
praise,  it  is  not  undeserving : “ I am  not 

afraid,”  says  he,  “ of  the  imputation  of  being 
too  far  biassed  by  friendship,  or  even  by  pre- 
judice, if  I say,  that  there  never  before  appeared 
an  institution  of  theology,  in  which  truth, 
brevity,  perspicuity,  and  good  method  were 
more  conspicuous,  or  in  which  the  opinions  of 
opponents  were  contested  with  greater  imparti- 
ality and  moderation,  or  the  science  of  divinity 
more  fully  explained.  It  insists  upon  no  doc- 
trine to  be  necessary  to  salvation,  which  is  not 
acknowledged  by  other  Christians;  in  which 
particular  I know  of  no  other  body  of  Christians 
who  can  justly  glory,  unless  some  may  have  in 
this  respect,  imitated  the  remonstrants.  And 
who  will  deny  that  to  be  true,  and  necessary  to 
be  believed,  which  has  been  clearly  laid  down 
by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  admitted  by 
Christians  without  scruple,  in  all  places  and 
times  ? So  that  what  our  author  proposes  as 
a necessary  article,  is  embraced  by  all ; and 


the  points  concerning  which  they  differ,  arc 
what  he  considers  to  be  of  less  importance, 
mistaken  notions  of  which  men  may  entertain 
without  any  hazard  of  their  salvation,  provided 
they  obey  our  Saviour’s  precepts  in  their  lives, 
and  maintain  a sincere  faith  in  his  promises. 
And  it  should  be  added,  that,  according  to  the 
remonstrants,  we  are  wholly  to  abstain  from 
violence  in  matters  of  religion,  and  only  to 
make  use  of  argument  and  persuasion  : which 
doctrine,  though  truly  Christian,  yet,  alas  ! is 
not  received  by  all  who  would  be  known  by 
that  name,  or,  at  least,  they  are  not  governed 
by  it  in  their  practice.  And,  what  is  often 
unhappily  neglected  in  such  treatises,  we  are 
here  presented  with  a complete  body  of 
Christian  morals ; which  are  the  principal 
end  of  divinity,  and,  therefore,  should  never 
be  omitted,  since  without  them  theoretical 
questions  are  of  no  use.” 

In  the  1686,  likewise,  Limborch  maintained 
a debate  on  the  subject  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine with  Orobio,  a learned  Spanish  Jew,  who 
had  escaped  from  the  prison  of  the  inquisition, 
and  then  practised  physic  at  Amsterdam  ; and 
in  the  following  year  he  published  the  sub- 
stance of  it,  in  a treatise,  entitled,  “ Collatio 
Amica.de  Veritate  Religionis  Christianas,  cum 
erudito  Judaeo”  qto.  This  excellent  treatise 
displays,  to  great  advantage,  the  learning  and 
judgment  of  the  author,  and  satisfactorily  re- 
pels the  objections  which  any  consistent  be- 
liever in  the  Old  Testament  can  advance 
against  the  New.  To  this  is  added,  a concise 
refutation  of  the  arguments  against  all  revealed 
religion,  in  a book,  entitled,  “ Exemplar  hu- 
manae  Vitas,”  written  by  Uriel  Acosta,  a Por- 
tuguese Jew  of  deistical  principles.  Soon  after 
this,  Limborch  edited  a small  tract  by  Epis- 
copius, in  the  Dutch  language,  containing  an 
account  of  his  dispute  with  William  Borne,  a 
Romish  priest;  in  which  he  proves,  that  the 
Roman  church  is  neither  exempt  from  error, 
nor  the  supreme  judge  of  controversies.  In 
the  year  1692,  one  of  his  friends  having  ob- 
tained possession  of  “ 1 he  Book  of  Sentences 
of  the  Inquisition  of  Tholouse,  from  1307  to 
1313,”  and  .communicated  it  to  our  author,  he 
determined  to  publish  it;  and  to  prefix  to  it  a 
history  of  that  horrible  and  bloody  tribunal, 
drawn  from  the  writings  of  the  inquisitors 
themselves.  The  title  of  it  is,  “Historia  In- 
quisitionis : cui  subjungitur  Liber  Sententi- 
arum  Inquisitionis  Tholosanae,  ab  Anno  1307, 
ad  1313,”  4 to.  This  history  he  executed 
with  such  ability,  that  Mr.  Locke,  that  incom- 
parable judge  of  men  and  books,  pronounced 
it  to  be  a work  in  its  kind  absolutely  perfect. 
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And  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Limborch  himself,  he 
told  him,  that  he  had  so  fully  exposed  the  in- 
quisitors’ secret  arts  of  wickedness  and  cruelty, 
that,  if  they  had  any  remains  of  humanity  in 
them,  they  must  be  ashamed  of  that  horrid 
tribunal,  in  which  every  thing  that  was  just 
and  righteous  was  so  monstrously  perverted  •, 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  translated  into  the  vul- 
gar language  of  every  nation,  that  the  meanest 
persons  might  understand  the  antichristian 
practices  of  that  execrable  court.  In  the  year 
1731,  Mr.,  afterwards  Dr.,  Samuel  Chandler 
translated  it  into  English,  in  two  volumes  4to. ; 
and  enlarged  his  version  from  some  manu- 
scripts of  Limborch,  communicated  to  him  by 
the  ingenious  Antony  Collins,  and  transcripts 
from  additions  and  corrections  made  by  the 
author  in  the  copy  which  he  kept  by  him,  fur- 
nished by  one  of  his  relations.  He  also  pre- 
fixed to  it  a long  introduction,  concerning  the 
rise  and  progress  of  persecution,  as  well  as 
the  real  and  pretended  causes  of  it.  In  1693, 
Limborch  published  a second  edition  of  Epis- 
copius’s  sermons,  collected  together  in  a large 
folio  volume;  to  which  he  added,  not  only  a 
preface,  but  also  a long  life  of  Episcopius, 
which  was  afterwards  translated  into  Latin, 
and  published  separately  in  1701,  in  8vo.  In 
1694,  Limborch  was  called  upon  to  exercise 
his  argumentative  talents,  in  order  to  bring 
back  again  to  the  Christian  faith  a young  gen- 
tlewoman of  Amsterdam,  of  twenty-two  yearsof 
age,  who,  having  taken  a fancy  to  learn  Hebrew 
of  a Jew,  was  gradually  persuaded  by  him  to 
renounce  the  Christian  for  the  Jewish  religion. 
In  vain  did  several  divines  attempt  to  recover 
her  from  her  apostacy,  by  endeavouring  to 
prove  Christianity  a priori , omitting  generally 
the  authority  of  the  New  Testament.  To  the 
quotations  which  they  alleged  from  the  Old 
Testament,  she  returned  the  common  answers 
of  the  Jews,  without  receiving  such  a reply  as 
gave  her  any 'satisfaction.  In  these  circum- 
stances her  mother  applied  to  Limborch,  who 
had  several  conferences  with  her,  in  which  he 
followed  the  method  adopted  by  him  in  his 
dispute  with  Orobio,  and  happily  succeeded  in 
removing  all  her  objections,  and  in  making  her 
again  a Christian.  A summary  of  these  con- 
ferences was  sent  by  him  in  a letter  to  Mr. 
Locke.  In  1698,  John  Vander  Waeyen,  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Franeker,  having  written 
a treatise  against  Le  Clcrc,  concerning  the 
\9yc c in  fit.  John’s  Gospel,  preferred  in  it  an 
accusation  against  Limborch,  as  a .slanderer, 
because  he  had  said  in  his  system  oi  divinity, 
that  Francis  Barman,  a divine  at  Leyden,  had. 


in  one  of  his  controversial  pieces,  merely  tran- 
scribed Spinoza  without  any  judgment.  But 
Limborch,  by  producing  passages  from  both, 
proved  that  he  had  asserted  nothing  which  was 
not  strictly  true  ; and  he  refuted  other  notions, 
of  Waeyen,  in  the  same  piece,  which  he  in- 
serted in  the  third  edition  of  his  system.  In 
1700,  our  author  published  in  Dutch  a practi- 
cal treatise  concerning  the  proper  methods  of 
affording  consolation  to  sick  persons,  and  of 
preparing  them  for  death  and  at  the  same 
time  undertook  his  valuable  “ Commentarius 
in  Acta  Apostolorum  et  in  Epistolas  ad  Ro- 
manos, et  ad  Hebrjeos,”  which  was  published 
in  17  1 1,  in  folio. 

We  have  thus  brought  our  account  of  the 
life  and  writings  of  Limborch  down  to  the 
date  of  his  last  publication,  which  he  did  not 
survive.  His  manner  of  living  had  been  regu- 
lar and  temperate  ; owing  to  which,  notwith- 
standing occasional  sicknesses,  he  had  preserved 
the  vigour  ot  his  mind  and  health  of  his  body 
to  a late  period.  But  in  the  autumn  of  1711, 
he  was  attacked  by  the  disorder  called  St.  An- 
thony’s fire,  which  became  so  violent  during 
the  succeeding  winter,  that  his  strength  was 
exhausted  for  want  of  rest,  and  he  died  in  the 
month  of  April  17 12,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year 
of  his  age.  In  drawing  his  character  Le  Clerc 
observes,  that  “ though  he  never  made  the 
knowledge  of  languages  the  prime  object  of 
his  studies,  yet  he  had  read  many  of  the  an- 
cient and  modern  writers,  and  would  have  ex- 
celled in  this  branch  of  literature,  if  he  had  not 
preferred  that  which  was  more  important : for 
he  had  an  admirable  genius,  and  a very  tena- 
cious memory.  Had  he  applied  to  the  mathe- 
matics, it  may  be  fairly  concluded  that  he 
would  have  been  a successful  cultivator  of  that 
department  of  science,  since  he  was  an  abso- 
lute master  of  arithmetic.  He  was  so  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  his  own  country, 
especially  for  a century  and  a half,  that  he 
even  retained  the  minutest  circumstances,  and 
the  dates  of  every  action  ; so  that  scarcely  any 
one  could  deceive  him  in  these  particulars. 
Fie  was  grave  without  sullenness ; courteous 
without  dissimulation  ; and  gay  and  facetious 
as  the  occasion  and  subject  permitted,  without 
vulgarity  or  malignant  sarcasm.  He  had  many 
friends  among  the  learned,  both  in  his  owtx 
country  and  in  foreign  parts,  as  appears  by  the 
letters  which  he  sent  and  received ; a few  of 
which  were  published  with  Mr.  Locke’s,  in 
1708.  All  the  qualifications  suitable  to  the 
character  of  a divine,  were  eminently  possessed 
by  him.  He  was,  above  all  things,  animated 
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•with  the  love  of  truth,  and  was  indefatigable 
in  searching  for  it,  day  and  night,  in  the  sacred 
scriptures  and  the  best  expositors;  and  when- 
ever he  found  it,  he  adhered  to  it  inflexibly. 
His  piety  was  ardent  and  pure,  untinctured  by 
superstition,  or  any  notions  dishonourable  to 
the  benevolence  of  the  Deity.  As  a preacher, 
he  was  methodical,  argumentative,  and  solid, 
rather  than  eloquent ; and  so  invariably  was 
he  governed  by  candour,  moderation,  and  pru- 
dence, that  he  never  gave  offence  to  any  one. 
In  his  instructions,  from  his  professional  chair, 
he  was  distinguished  by  the  greatest  per- 
spicuity, and  the  most  exact  order;  to  which 
his  memory,  which  retained  whatever  he  had 
written,  almost  to  a word,  no  doubt  greatly 
contributed.  Though  a long  course  of  teach- 
ing had  given  him  an  authority  with  those  about 
him,  and  his  great  age  had  inspired  them  with 
reverence  for  him,  yet  he  was  never  displeased 
with  others  for  differing  from  him,  and  would 
oppose  them,  or  suffer  them  to  oppose  him, 
without  being  peevish  or  dogmatical.  In  his 
general  conduct  towards  his  pupils,  he  observed 
a happy  medium  between  severity  and  indulg- 
ence. His  behaviour  towards  his  neighbours, 
and  towards  all  who  had  the  happiness  of  being 
acquainted  with  him,  was  so  affable,  kind,  and 
conciliating,  that  they  always  saw  him  with 
delight,  and  regretted  when  they  could  no 
longer  enjoy  his  conversation.  Le  Clcrc's  fu- 
neral Oration  for  Limborch.  Chandler's  Preface 
to  the  History  of  the  Inquisition.  Aloreri. — M. 

LIMNiEUS,  John,  an  eminent  German 
jurist,  was  born  in  1592  at  Jena,  where  his 
father  was  professor  of  mathematics.  He 
studied  at  Weimar,  and  afterwards  at  the  uni- 
versity of  his  native  place,  whence,  on  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1614,  he  removed  to 
Altdorf.  Being  engaged  in  1618  as  travelling 
tutor  to  two  young  gentlemen  of  Nuremberg, 
he  accompanied  them  to  France,  England,  and 
Holland.  He  was  afterwards  preceptor  to 
different  persons  of  rank,  the  last  of  whom  was 
Albert  Margrave  of  Brandenburg.  This  prince 
gave  him  the  post  of  chamberlain  and  member 
of  his  pTivy-council,  which  offices  he  exercised 
till  his  death  in  1663.  His  works  are  “Trac- 
tatus  de  Academiis,”  4to.  1621:  “Notitiae 
Regni  Galliae,”  two  volumes  4to.  1655  : “ De 
Jure  Imperii  Romano-Germanici,”  five  volumes 
4to.  1629  and  seq. : “ Observationes  in  Bullam 
Auream  Caroli  IV.  4to.  1662:  “ Capitula- 
tiones  Imperatorum  et  Regum  Romano-Ger- 
man. a Carolo  V.  -Jd  Ferdinandum  III.  edit. 
Germanice  cum  J.  Limnaei  Annotamentis,”4to. 
1651:  Dan.  Ottonis.  Dissertatio  de  Jure  Pub- 


lico Imperii  Romani,  cum  notis  J.  Limnaei.” 
8vo.  1632.  The  works  of  this  writer  are 
valued  for  their  erudition,  but  he  is  reckoned 
deficient  in  judgment  respecting  the  choice 
of  his  authorities.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.— A. 

LIN  ACRE,  Thomas,  a physician  and  phi- 
lologist, was  born  at  Canterbury,  about  1460, 
of  a family  originally  of  Derbyshire.  He  re- 
ceived his  school-education  at  Canterbury,  and 
thei.ce  removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  became 
a fellow  of  All  Soul’s-college  in  1484.  For 
the  sake  of  further  improvement,  he  accom- 
panied William  de  Selling,  his  schoolmaster, 
on  a mission  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  was 
left  by  him  at  Bologna,  with  strong  recommend- 
ations to  Angelo  Poliziano.  At  Florence  he 
was  courteously  received  by  Lorenzo  de’  Medi- 
ci, who  permitted  him  to  attend  upon  the 
preceptors  of  his  own  sons ; and  he  had  the 
advantage  of  perfecting  himself  in  Greek  un- 
der Demetrius  Chalcondylas.  At  Rome  he 
studied  medicine  and  philosophy  under  Her- 
molaus  Barbarus.  On  his  return  to  England 
he  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Oxford,  and 
read  lectures  in  physic  and  also  taught  the 
Greek  language  in  that  university.  His  re- 
putation caused  him  to  be  called  to  court  by 
Henry  VII.,  who  entrusted  him  both  with  the 
health  and  education  of  his  son  Arthur.  He 
was  physician  to  that  king,  and  to  Henry  VIII., 
and  appears  in  the  latter  reign  to  have  stood  at 
the  head  of  his  profession.  His  attachment  to 
this  profession,  and  to  the  public  good,  was 
shown  by  his  foundations  of  two  lectureships 
in  physic  in  Oxford  and  one  at  Cambridge, 
and  by  the  part  he  took  in  the  institution  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  London. 
The  practice  of  medicine  in  England  was  at 
that  time  chiefly  engrossed  by  empirics  and 
monks,  who  easily  obtained  licences  from  the 
bishops  in  their  several  dioceses,  to  whom  was 
committed  the  authority  of  examining  prac- 
titioners in  an  art  of  which  they  could  not  be 
competent  judges.  Linacre,  through  his  in- 
terest with  cardinal  Wolsey,  obtained,  in  1518, 
letters  patent  from  Henry  VIII.  constituting  a 
corporate  body  of  regularly  bred  physicians  in 
London,  in  whom  was  vested  the  sole  right  of 
admitting  persons  to  practise  within  the  city 
and  seven  miles  round  it,  together  with  authority 
to  examine  prescriptions  and  drugs  in  apothe- 
caries’ shops.  Linacre  was  the  first  president 
of  the  new  college,  which  held  its  meetings  at 
his  house  in  Knight-rider  street.  He  was  con- 
tinued in  the  office  during  his  life,  and  be- 
queathed his  house  to  the  college  at  his  death. 
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There  Is  no  doubt  that  this  institution  greatly 
contributed  to  the  credit  and  dignity  of  the 
medical  profession  in  the  English  metropolis, 
and  many  justly  celebrated  names  are  enrolled 
among  its  members.  In  process  of  time,  how- 
ever, its  foundation  became  narrowed,  and  it 
fell  into  the  usual  monopolizing  policy  of  a 
corporation,  wliilst  its  powers  to  controul  the 
audacity  of  empirical  impostors  have  sunk  into 
total  disuse. 

Our  physician  further  benefited  his  profes- 
sion by  translating  from  the  Greek  several  of 
the  most  valuable  pieces  of  Galen.  These 
were  the  treatises  “ De  Sanitate  tuenda,”  “ De 
Morbis  curandis,”  “ De  Tcmperamentis,  et 
De  Inequali  Temperie,”  “De  Naturalibus  Fa- 
cultatibus,”  “De  Pulsuum  Usu,”  “De  Mor- 
borum  Symptomatibus.”  His  style  in  these 
versions  is  singularly  pure  and  elegant ; la- 
boured, indeed,  with  that  solicitude  of  correct- 
ness, which  bespoke  a Latinist  formed  in  the 
Italian  school  of  that  age.  His  friend  Erasmus 
describes  him  as  “ Vir  non  exacti  tantum,  sed 
severi  judicii and  Huet,  in  his  learned 
treatise  “ De  Claris  Interpretatoribus,”  gives 
him  the  praise  of  extraordinary  elegance  and 
chasteness  of  style,  but  intimates  that  some- 
times, though  rarely,  he  sacrifices  fidelity  to 
these  qualities.  It  was,  indeed,  on  his  repu- 
tation as  a philologist,  that  he  seems  chiefly  to 
have  valued  himself.  One  of  his  earliest  writ- 
ings was  a translation  of  “ Proclus  on  the 
Sphere,”} dedicated  to  his  pupil,  prince  Arthur. 
For  the  use  of  the  princess  Mary  he  drew  up 
“ Rudiments  of  the  Latin  Grammar,”  written 
in  English.  This  was  preparatory  to  a larger 
work  of  the  grammatical  kind,  entitled,  “ De 
emendata  structura  Latini  bermonis,  Libri 
sex,”  which  appears  to  have  been  the  serious 
employment  of  many  years  of  his  life  Eras- 
mus, in  his  “ Moriae  Encomium,”  bestows 
some  good-natured  raillery  upon  him,  as  having 
tortured  himself  for  twenty  years  by  the  subtle- 
ties of  grammar,  and  forsaken  other  objects  in 
order  to  establish  certain  rules  for  distinguish- 
ing the  eight  parts  of  speech.  The  work 
above-mentioned  considers  the  subject  in  its 
full  extent,  with  numerous  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions deduced  from  metaphysical  philoso- 
phy. It  is,  therefore,  not  adapted  to  common 
use,  but  was  received  with  much  applause  by 
men  of  erudition,  and  passed  through  several 
editions.  It  was  not  printed  till  after  his 
' eath,  when  it  appeared  with  a recommenda- 
tory letter  from  the  learned  Melanchthon. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  in  1519, 
Linacre  entered  into  holy  orders,  probably  with 
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a view  of  enjoying  studious  leisure  and  retire- 
ment. It  is  mentioned  by  Choke,  that  not  long 
before  his  death,  he  began  for  the  first  time  to 
read  the  New  Testament}  and  having  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
chapters  of  St.  Matthew,  he  threw  the  book 
from  him  with  violence,  exclaiming,  “ Either 
this  is  not  the  gospel,  or  we  are  not  Christ- 
ians!” He  died,  after  great  sufferings  from 
the  stone,  in  1524,  at  the  age  o.  sixty-four, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  where 
a monument  to  his  memory  was  afterwards 
erected  by  Dr.  Caius.  His  moral  character 
appears  to  have  been  very  amiable,  and  he 
enjoyed  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  several 
of  the  most  eminent  persons  of  his  time.  Eras- 
mus frequently  mentions  him  in  terms  of  affec- 
tion, and  confided  much  in  his  medical  skill. 
Biog.  Britan.  Aikin's  Biog.  Mem.  cf  Medi- 
cine.— A. 

LINDANUS,  William,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  catholic  prelates  and  learned  con- 
troversial writers  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
descended  from  one  of  the  most  considerable 
families  at  Dort,  in  Holland,  where  he  was 
born  in  the  year  1525.  He  pursued  his  aca- 
demical studies  at  Louvain;  and  afterwards 
went  to  France,  to  perfect  himself  in  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  under  Mercer 
and  Turnebius.  Having  returned  to  Louvain, 
he  was  ordained  priest,  and  admitted  a licen- 
tiate in  divinity  in  the  year  1552.  During  the 
following  year,  he  was  invited  to  be  lecturer 
on  the  sacred  scriptures  at  Dillingen  ; which 
post  he  filled  for  three  years,  with  very  high 
reputation,  and  then  came  back  to  Louvain, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  1556, 
Afterwards  he  was  appointed  dean  of  tire 
Hague  ; counsellor  to  the  king  ; vicar  to  the 
bishop  of  Utrecbt  in  Holland  a'nd  Frizeland ; 
and  inquisitor  of  the  faith  within  the  same 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  The  great  severities 
which  his  zeal  prompted  him  to  exercise  in  the 
office  last  mentioned,  towards  persons  accused 
or  suspected  of  heresy,  recommended  him  to 
the  favour  of  his  superstitious  and  bigoted 
master  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  who,  in  1562, 
nominated  him  bishop  of  Rurernond;  but  the 
troubles  in  which  the  country  was  involved, 
prevented  him  from  taking  possession  of  his- 
see  till  seven  years  afterwards.  In  1568,  he 
paid  a visit  to  Rome,  where  he  was  received 
by  the  pope  Gregory  XL I.  and  the  cardinals 
with  singular  marks  of  esteem.  On  his  return, 
to  his  flock,  he  found  them  reduced  to  a miser- 
able state  by  the  ravages  of  famine  and  the  pes- 
tilence; on  which  occasion  he  exercised  thefunc- 
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tions  of  a Christian  bishop  in  a very  honourable 
manner,  applying  the  revenues  of  his  see  to  the 
relief  of  the  indigent,  and  visiting  every  part  of 
his  diocese, for  the  purpose  of  personally  comfort- 
ing, instructing,  and  assisting  the  distressed.  In 
1 5 84,  he  took  a second  journey  to  Rome;  and 
'after  his  return  was  translated,  in  1588,  to  the 
bishopric  of  Ghent.  He  survived  this  promo- 
tion, however,  only  three  months,  and  died  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  year  last  mentioned, 
about  the  age  of  sixty-three.  Lindanus  was 
well  versed  in  the  fathers,  and  councils,  and 
ecclesiastical  antiquities.  He  was  also  a good 
Greek  and  Hebrew  scholar;  weil  read  in  di- 
vinity ; possessed  a vigorous  intellect ; and 
was  an  acute  ard  able  reasoner.  His  writings 
are  distinguished  by  energy  and  purify  of 
style,  though  sometimes  too  much  inflated  ; 
and  the  author  is  esteemed  by  the  Catholics  as 
one  of  their  first-rate  controversialists.  His 
most  valued  publication  is  entitled,  “ Patio- 
plia  Evatigelica,”  which  was  published  at  Co- 
logne in  1563,  in  folio,  and  in  the  following 
y,ear  at  Paris,  in  i2mo.  It  is  boasted  of  as 
containing  a masterly  and  unanswerable  defence 
of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  against  the  objections  of  Protestants. 
Lindanus  also  was  the  author  of  a great  num- 
ber of  polemical  treatises,  of  which  Dupin  has 
given  a catalogue  ; “ A Paraphrase  on  the 
1 1 9th  Psalm;”  “Paraphrases  upon  the  first 
thirty  Psalms;”  another  “Paraphrase  upon  the 
seven  penitential  Psalms;”  “ A synodical  Dis- 
course and  Constitutions;”  “ A sacerdotal  Mir- 
ror ;”  “ Catechisms ;”  “Sermons ;”  several  mo- 
ral and  devotional  'Treatises ; and  a corrected 
edition  of  “ Ihe  Psalter,  illustrated  with  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  Texts,”  1567.  Dupin. 
A1  overt. — M. 

LINDEN,  John  Antonides  Vander,  a 
learned  physician,  was  born  at  Enchuysen  in 
North  Holland,  in  1609.  His  father,  Antony 
Antomdes,  practised  physic  both  at  Enchuysen 
and  in  Amsterdam,  and  wrote  several  profes- 
sional worl.s.  John  Antonides  took  his  degree 
of  doctor  of  physic  at  Franeker  in  1630,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  medical  chair  in  that 
university  in  1639;  which  office  he  held  till 
1651,  when  he  accepted  the  same  professor- 
ship at  Leyden.  He  died  there  in  1664.  Vati- 
der- Linden,  who  was  at  first  a staunch  follower 
of  Hippocrates,  became  at  length  attached  to 
the  chemical  sect,  and  is  said  by  Guy  Patin  to 
have  lost  his  life  by  taking  antimony  and  re- 
fu  sing  to  be  blooded  in  a pleurisy.  He  wrote 
several  works,  of  which  the  best  known  is  his 
book  “ I)e  ficriptis  Medicis,”  first  published  in 
1637,  and  several  times  re-edited.  It  is  a dry- 


catalogue  of  medical  authors  and  their  works, 
but  highly  useful  to  those  engaged  in  similar  en- 
quiries ; and  Haller  confesses,  that  he  should 
not  have  been  able  to  make  his  own  Biblio- 
theca Medica  tolerably  perfect  without  the 
aid  of  Linden.  It  was  continued  and  much 
augmented  by  G.  A.  Mercklin,  under  the  title 
of  ■ “ Lindenius  renov,atus.”  Norimb.  1686. 
Vander-Linden  published  an  edition  of  “Gel- 
sus  de  Re  Medica,”  held.  1657.  He  employed 
much  labour  in  preparing  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  “ Hippocrates,”  which  was  published 
after  his  death  by  his  son,  in  two  volumes  8vo. 
Gr.  and  Lat.  Leid.  1665;  reprinted  at  Naples, 
1754,  and  Venice,  1757 . He  adopts  the  ver- 
sion ot  Cornarius,  and  divides  the  text  com- 
modiously  into  heads;  so  that  his  edition  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  best  for  use,  though  it  has 
incurred  the  censure  of  critics.  He  illustrated 
this  author  in  his  “ Selecta  Medica  et  ad  ea 
Exercitationes,”  1656,  consisting  of  disserta- 
tions relative  to  various  places  in  1 ippocrates, 
and  likewise  in  other  ancient  authors  ; and  he 
gave  a system  of  Hippocratic  doctrine  in  his 
jYleletemata  Medicinae  Hippocraticae,”  1660. 
Linden.  Renovat.  Halleri  Bill.  Med.  Let - 

ires  de  Patin. — A. 

LINDENBRUCH,  Frederic,  (Lat.  Lin- 
denbrogius,)  a learned  philologist  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  a native  of  Flanders,  and 
died  about  1638.  He  wrote  annotations  on 
Terence,  on  the  fragments  of  certain  Latin 
poets,  and  on  Ammianus  Marcellinus.  He 
also  published  a curious  work  entitled,  “ Co- 
dex Legum  Antiquarum,  seu  Leges  Wisigo- 
thorum,  Burgundionum,  Longobardorum,”  Sec. 
Francof.  fol.  1 0 1 3.  A I overt. — A. 

LINGELBACH,  John,  a painter  of  merit, 
was  born  in  1625,  at  hrankfort  on  the  Maine. 
He  studied  his  art  first  in  Holland  ; and  having, 
by  a residence  of  two  years  in  Paris,  acquired 
a little  money,  he  went  to  Rome  for  further 
improvement,  and  continued  there  till  he  was 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  In  that  city  he  exer- 
cisedhimself  assiduouslyin  drawing  from  nature 
all  the  objects  that  struck  him,  such  as  remains 
of  antiquity,  pieces  of  architecture,  groups  of 
characteristic  figures  at  fairs,  mountebank’s 
stages,  and  the  like,  which  he  expressed  with 
wonderful  taste  and  facility.  He  returned  to 
Amsterdam,  where  lie  became  much  admired 
as  a painter  of  landscapes,  sea-ports,  naval  en- 
gagements, and  subjects  of  common  life.  He 
had  a light  and  elegant  touch,  a fine  tone  of 
colouring,  a thorough  knowledge  of  aerial  per- 
spective, great  skill  in  designing  and  grouping, 
and  much  fertility  of  invention.  No  painter 
steins  better  to  have  succeeded  in  those  parts 
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of  the  art  at  which  he  aimed,  and  his  pieces 
abound  in  entertainment.  He  engraved  a 
few  landscapes.  He  died  in  1687.  D' Argen- 
ville.  Pilkington. — A. 

LINGENDES,  Claude  de,  a French  Je- 
suit, and  commended  as  one  of  the  most  ad- 
mirable preachers  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  born  at  Moulins,  in  the  year  11591.  Fie 
entered  into  the  order  at  Lyons,  in  1607,  and, 
after  completing  his  academical  studies,  taught 
rhetoric  and  polite  literature  for  some  time  in 
different  seminaries.  As,  however,  his  genius 
particularly  qualified  him  for  the  pulpit,  he 
devoted  himself  to  preaching,  and  for  six  and 
thirty  years  attracted  crowded  audiences  by 
the  excellence  of  his  compositions  and  his  elo- 
cution. He  was  excelled  by  none,  and  scarcely 
equalled  by  any  of  the  pulpit  orators  of  his 
day.  And  it  is  not  a little  remarkable,  that 
his  eloquent,  discourses,  in  which  argument  and 
pathos  are  fi  tally  blended,  were  composed  by 
him  in  Latin,  but  delivered  in  French.  While 
he  thus  distinguished  him- elf  as  a preacher,  he 
presided  eleven  years  over  the  college  at  Mou- 
lins ; and  afterwards  filled  the  post  of  pro- 
vincial of  the  order  in  France.  Three  times 
he  went  to  Rome,  either  in  the  character  of 
elector  or  provincial ; and  he  died  superior  of 
the  Jesuits  seminary  at  Paris,  in  1660,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-nine.  He  was  the  author  of  Latin 
sermons,  which  were  collected  together,  and 
published  in  the  year  after  that  of  his  death, 
under  the  title  of  “ Concionum  quadragesima- 
lium  Argumenta,”  in  three  volumes  4to.,  and 
afterwards  in  8vo. ; and  of  a volume  printed 
separately  in  1663,  entitled,  “ Conciones  de- 
cern de  sanctissimo  Sacramento,”  in  8vo.  In 
1666,  two  volumes  of  these  sermons,  andafter- 
wards  a third,  were  translated  into  French,  and 
the  version,  before  publication,  was  compared 
with  the  transcripts  of  different  copy  fits,  who 
had  written  down  many  of  them  at  the -time  of 
their  delivery.  These  volumes,  both  in  the 
original  Latin,  and  in  the  French  translation, 
were  received  in  a very  favourable  manner  by 
the  public.  Lingendes  was  also  the  author  of 

Advice  for  the  right  Conduct  of  Life,”  writ- 
ten in  Latin,  and  entitled,  “ Monita  quaedam 
ad  Vitam  bene  Ordinandam,”  which  has  been 
often  printed,  in  different  places  ; and  “ Voti- 
vum  Monumentum  ab  Urbe  Molinensi,  Dcl- 
phino  oblatum,”_4to.  1639.  Sotwelli.  Bill. 
Scrip . Soc.  Jes.  Nouv.  Dice.  Hist. — M. 

LINNAEUS,  Charles,  (Carl  von  Linne'.) 
the  most  eminent  naturalist  of  his  age,  and  the 
founder  of  modern  botany,  was  born  in  1707  at 
jR.ashr.lt,  in  the  province  of  Smaland,  in  Swe- 


den, where  his  father  resided  as  assistant  mi- 
nister of  the  parish  of  Stenbrohult.  The 
father,  Nils,  who  was  the  son  of  a peasant 
named  Bengtsson,  had,  on  going  into  orders, 
assumed  the  name  of  Litmaus , which  was 
therefore  the  proper  name  of  young  Charles. 
Nils  was  attached  to  the  culture  of  his  garden, 
which  he  had  stocked  with  some  of  the  rarer 
plants  in  that  climate ; and  it  was  to  the  de- 
light with  which  this  spot  inspired  Charles 
from  his  earliest  childhood,  that  he  himself  as- 
cribes his  botanical  passion.  A remarkable 
quickness  of  sight,  a hardy  constitution,  and  a 
retentive  memory,  gave  him  the  corporeal  and 
mental  requisites  for  indulging  this  disposition; 
and  thus  he  was  marked  out  for  a naturalist 
almost  from  his  cradle.  His  father,  intending 
him  for  his  own  profession,  sent  him  to  the 
grammar  school  of  Wexio  at  the  age  of  ten, 
whence  he  was  removed  in  his  seventeenth 
year  to  the  higher  seminary  called  the  gymna- 
sium. In  neither  of  *hese  situations  was  he 
distinguished  for  proficiency  in  the  ordinary 
studies  of  a literary  education  ; but  he  made  a 
rapid  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  plants, 
which  he  ardently  pursued  both  by  frequent 
excursions  in  the  fields,  and  by  the  unwearied 
perusal  of  such  books  on  the  subject  as  he  was 
able  to  procure.  When  his  father,  in  1726, 
came  to  Wexio  for  the  purpose  of  enquiring 
into  his  improvement,  he  was  much  mortified 
to  find  his  son  declared  utterly  unfit  for  a. 
learned  profession  by  his  tutors,  who  advised 
that  he  should  be  put  to  some  handicraft  trade. 
In  this  perplexity  he  applied  to  the  physician 
Rothman,  who  was  also  lecturer  in  natural 
philosophy,  the  only  branch  of  academic  study 
for  which  young  Linmeus  had  shown  an  in- 
clination. This  person  discovered  in  him  talents 
which,  though  not  fitted  to  make,  him  a theo- 
logian, were  not  ill  adapted  to  another  profes- 
sion, and  he  proposed  that  of  physic.  As  the 
father’s  circumstances  were  very  narrow,  Roth- 
man offered  to  take  the  youth  gratuitously  into 
his  own  house  during  the  year  that  remained  to 
finish  his  course  in  the  gymnasium.  Fie  also 
gave  him  private  instructions  in  physiology,, 
and  put  him  into  a systematic  method  of  study- 
ing botany  according  to  I ournefort’s  arrange- 
ment, which  was  then  looked  upon  as  the  most 
scientific. 

In  1727,  Linnxus  was  entered  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Lund.  He  lodged  in  the  house  of  Sto- 
bteus,  a physician,  who  possessed  a good  library 
and  museum  of  natural  history.  Fie  appears 
here  to  have  paid  for  his  entertainment  by  vari- 
ous little  services,  such  as  that  of  forming  a 
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hortus  siccus  and  acting  as  an  amanuensis.  It 
was,  however,  only  by  accident  that  his  host 
came  to  know  the  extent  of  his  studious  ar- 
dour. The  mother  of  Stobseus  having  observ- 
ed that  the  candle  in  his  chamber  was  burning 
at  unseasonable  hours,  was  induced,  through 
fear  of  fire,  to  complain  of  it  to  her  son.  Sto- 
bteus  thereupon  entered  his  room  at  a late  hour, 
and  found  him  diligently  occupied  in  reading. 
Struck  with  this  proof  of  his  thirst  after  im- 
provement, he  gave  Linnaeus  the  free  use  of  his 
library,  and  admission  to  his  table.  The  advice 
of  Rothman,  however,  caused  the  young  stu- 
dent in  1 728  to  quit  Lund,  and  remove  to  Upsal 
for  thesakeof  thesuperioradvantages  itafforded. 
His  father  advanced  him  the  sum  of  about 
eight  pounds  sterling,  which,  he  was  informed, 
was  all  the  paternal  assistance  he  was  to  expect. 
Thus  he  was  turned  out  upon  the  world,  while 
yet  only  a learner  in  the  profession  by  which 
he  was  to  get  his  bread.  His  little  patrimony 
was  soon  exhausted,  and  he  was  reduced  to  de- 
pend upon  chance  for  a meal.  Unable  to  pay 
even  for  the  mending  of  his  shoes,  he  was 
obliged  to  patch  them  himself  with  folded 
paper ; and  notwithstanding  his  sanguine  tem- 
per, he  could  not  forbear  repenting  that  he  had 
left  his  comfortable  situation  at  Lund. 

At  length,  in  the  autumn  of  1729,  as  he  was 
intently  examining  some  plants  in  the  university- 
garden,  he  was  accosted  by  Dr.  Olof  Celsius, 
professor  of  divinity,  and  an  eminent  natu- 
ralist, who  was  then  engaged  in  preparing  a 
work  on  the  plants  mentioned  in  scripture.  A 
little  conversation  soon  apprized  him  of  the  ex- 
traordinary botanical  acquisitions  of  the  stu- 
dent ; and  perceiving  his  necessitous  circum- 
stances, he  took  him  to  live  in  his  own  house. 
Linnaeus  made  himself  useful  to  the  venerable 
pastor,  who  admitted  him  to  his  intimacy,  and 
brought  him  into  notice.  He  obtained  some 
private  pupils,  whose  remunerations  enabled 
him  to  make  a more  decent  appearance  in 
point  of  dress.  About  this  time  he  contracted 
a friendship  with  Artedi,  an  ingenious  medical 
student  much  attached  to  natural  history.  They 
took  different  departments  in  the  kingdoms  of 
nature,  but  mutually  communicated  their  dis- 
coveries, and  excited  each  other’s  industry. 
Linnaeus,  in  addition  to  his  botanical  research- 
es, undertook  the  arrangement  of  birds  and  in- 
sects. It  was  in  this  year,  that  an  account  in 
the  Leipsic  Commentaries  of  Vaillant’s  treatise 
on  the  sexes  of  plants  engaged  him  in  an  accu- 
rate examination  of  the  stamina  and  pistils  of 
flowers;  and  finding  a great  variety  of  structure 
in  them,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  a new  system- 


atic arrangement  founded  on  the  sexual  parts. 
He  drew  up  a treatise  on  this  principle,  which 
was  shown  to  Celsius,  and  by  him  to  the  bo- 
tanical professor,  Rudbeck,  who  had  the  libera- 
lity to  bestow  upon  it  his  warmest  approbation. 
As  the  professor’s  advanced  age  made  him  de- 
sirous of  a deputy  in  the  office  of  lecturing, 
Linnaeus,  in  1730,  was  appointed  to  this  office, 
and  was  also  taken  by  Rudbeck  into  his  house 
as  tutor  to  his  sons.  He  likewise  had  a num- 
ber of  private  pupils  in  botany,  with  whom  he 
made  frequent  excursions  into  the  country.  All 
his  leisure  time  was  occupied  in  meditating  his 
great  botanical  reforms,  and  he  made  a com- 
mencement of  several  of  the  works  which  were 
fundamental  to  this  purpose. 

The  court  of  Sweden  having  issued  an  order 
that  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  LTpsal  should 
send  a proper  person  to  travel  through  Lap- 
land,  Linnseus,  who  had  a strong  inclination  to 
visit  that  country,  was  chosen  for  the  office. 
He  set  out  in  May  1732,  very  slenderly  pro- 
vided as  a scientific  traveller,  all  his  baggage, 
with  himself,  being  carried  on  a single  horse. 
Indeed,  nothing  in  the  history  of  his  life  appears 
more  prominent  than  the  poverty  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  his  lot  was  cast;  and  to  have  sur- 
mounted the  difficulties  that  circumstance  op- 
posed to  his  progress  is  a great  addition  to  1m 
merits.  He  proceeded  with  much  toil  and 
hardship,  mostly  on  foot,  as  far  as  the  borders 
of  the  North  sea  in  Norwegian  Lapland, 
whence  he  returned  to  Tornea,  and  had  design- 
ed to  visit  the  mountains  of  that  district,  but 
was  prevented  by  the  early  setting- in  of  win- 
ter. He  therefore  followed  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Bothnian  gulf  to  Abo  in  Finland, 
whence  he  came  back  to  Upsal  by  sea  about 
the  close  of  October.  In  this  journey  he  tra- 
velled through  ten  degrees  of  latitude,  and  was 
rewarded  by  the  Academy  with  the  payment  of 
his  expences,  amounting  to  ten  pounds  ster- 
ling ! This  tour  would  have  been  much  more 
interesting  to  science,  had  it  been  taken  when 
he  was  further  advanced  in  his  studies,  and 
better  equipped  for  making  observations.  Its 
chief  fruits  were  a Flora  Lapponica  and  some 
curious  medical  and  economical  facts. 

Having  learned  the  art  of  assaying  metals  at 
the  mines  of  Calix,  he  gave  lectures  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  mineralogy  in  general,  after  his  return. 
He  improved  himself  in  this  branch  of  know- 
ledge by  a visit  to  the  mining  district  round 
Fahlun,  at  the  end  of  1733.  But  while  he  was 
rising  in  reputation  at  Upsal,  he  excited  the 
envy  of  the  young  professor  Rosen,  who  not 
only  foiled  him  in  his  attempt  to  obtain  the 
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post  of  adjunctus  or  assistant  in  the  medical 
class,  but  put  in  force  against  him  an  academi- 
cal statute  forbidding  private  lectures,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  adjunctus.  This  act  of  hosti- 
lity is  said  to  have  inflamed  the  spirit  of  Lin- 
naeus to  such  a degree  that  he  drew  his  sword 
upon  Rosen,  and  was  only  prevented  by  the 
interposition  of  the  bystanders  from  running 
him  through  the  body.  He  alleviated  his  cha- 
grin for  the  present,  by  accepting  an  invitation 
from  the  governor  of  Dalarne  or  Dalecarlia  to 
undertake  at  his  expence  a naturalist-tour 
through  that  province.  Accompanied  by  seven 
of  his  disciples,  to  each  of  whom  separate 
branches  of  observation  were  assigned,  he  ex- 
plored, in  1734,  this  interesting  country,  as  far 
as  the  Roralcs  copper-mine  in  Norway.  After 
his  journey  was  finished,  he  remained  at  Fah- 
lun,  giving  lectures,  and  practising  physic  with 
considerable  success.  He  found,  however, 
that  a doctor’s  degree  would  be  necessary  to 
his  future  advancement,  and  in  order  to  obtain 
this,  money  was  requisite.  For  this  purpose 
he  was  advised  by  a friend  to  turn  his  thoughts 
to  a matrimonial  connexion  with  some  lady  of 
fortune ; and  having  an  introduction  to  the 
family  of  Moneus,  the  town-physician  of  Fah- 
lun,  he  ventured  to  make  his  addresses  to  his 
eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  and  was  favourably 
received.  His  indigent  circumstances  gave 
him  little  hopes  of  obtaining  the  father’s 
consent ; but  to  his  surprise,  he  only  required 
a delay  till  his  exertions  should  open  a path  to  a 
comfortable  settlement.  Linnaeus,  therefore,  re- 
solved to  travel  in  quest  of  fortune  and  a de- 
gree ; and  having  accumulated  his  little  sav- 
ings, to  which  were  joined  those  of  his  kind 
and  faithful  Elizabeth,  he  set  out  for  Holland 
in  the  spring  of  1735. 

At  Harderwyck,  as  the  cheapest  university,  he 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic,  maintain- 
ing for  his  thesis  “ NovaHypothesisFebriumln- 
termittentium.”  In  Holland  at  this  time  wealth 
had  brought  with  it  a taste  for  science ; and 
botany  was  particularly  flourishing  from  the 
numerous  vegetable  treasures  transmitted  by 
means  of  commercial  intercourse,  from  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  world.  Linnteus 
therefore  might  expect  not  only  improvement, 
but  encouragement  from  persons  addicted  to 
similar  pursuits.  He  visited  Amsterdam  and 
Leyden,  and  was  particularly  noticed  by  Dr. 
John  Frederic  Gronovius,  who,  upon  being 
shown  in  manuscript  the  first  sketch  of  the 
“ Systema  Naturae,”  requested  it  might  be 
printed  at  his  own  expence.  This  was  accord- 
ingly done  at  Leyden  in  1 7 3 3 , in  a tabular  form , 
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occupying  twelve  folio  pages.  By  the  advice 
of  Gronovius,  he  waited  on  Boerhaave,  who,  on 
conversing  with  him,  became  sensible  of  his 
singular  attainments  in  botany,  and  advised 
him  to  remain  in  Holland.  Munificence  was 
not  among  that  great  man’s  excellencies ; and 
a verbal  message  by  way  of  introduction  to 
Burmann  at  Amsterdam  was  the  principal  fa- 
vour that  Linnasus  received  from  him.  That 
eminent  botanist,  who  was  there  engaged  in  his 
work  on  the  plants  of  Ceylon,  took  the  Swede 
into  his  house,  and  treated  him  with  great  libe- 
rality. His  library  and  collections  were  of 
much  use  to  Linnaeus,  who  there  published  his 
excellent  work,  the  “ Fundamcnla  Botanica,” 
the  basis  of  his  system.  While  he  was  in  this 
situation,  Mr.  Clifford,  an  opulent  merchant  of 
Amsterdam,  who  had  a fine  garden  of  exotics, 
having  heard  of  the  merits  of  Linnaeus  from 
Boerhaave,  prevailed  upon  Burmann  to  part 
with  him,  and  took  him  to  his  country-house 
at  Hartecamp,  near  Haerlem.  This  was  a per- 
fect paradise  to  one  of  his  disposition.  Besides 
the  advantages  of  a handsome  lodging  and  table, 
servants  and  a carriage  at  his  command,  and  a li- 
beral stipend,  he  had  under  his  inspection  one 
of  the  finest  gardens  in  Europe,  with  an  un- 
limited order  to  purchase  additions  for  it  and 
the  library.  ClifFord’s  purse  was  likewise  of 
service  to  him  on  various  occasions,  particularly 
in  redeeming  the  ichthyological  papers  of  his 
friend  Artedi,  who  was  unfortunately  drowned 
in  a canal  at  Amsterdam.  (See  his  article.) 

In  1736,  Linnaeus,  at  Mr.  ClifFord’s  expence, 
paid  a visit  to  England.  There  were,  at  that 
time,  few  distinguished  botanists  in  this  coun- 
try, and  Dilleniys  was  the  person  whom  he 
was  most  desirous  of  seeing.  Linnaeus  went 
to  him  at  Oxford,  and  at  first  met  with  a cool 
reception,  the  old  botanist  having  been  offended 
with  some  of  his  innovations.  After  a little 
conversation,  however,  he  liked  him  so  well, 
that  he  detained  him  a month,  and  strongly 
urged  him  to  take  up  his  abode  at  Oxford,  and 
share  his  salary  as  professor.  Dr.  Shaw  the 
traveller,  Martyn,  Miller,  and  Collinson,  also 
showed  him  much  civility ; but  sir  Flans 
Sloane  did  not  pay  the  attention  to  him  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  such  a votary 
of  natural  history.  Linnaeus  returned  to  Hol- 
land enriched  with  many  new  plants  for  Clif- 
ford’s garden,  the  description  of  which,  under 
the  title  of  “ Hortus  ClifFortianus,”  appeared  in 
a splendid  publication  in  1737,  drawn  up  by 
him,  and  arranged  according  to  his  new  sy- 
stem. He  had  already  in  the  same  year  pre- 
sented to  the  bota'nical  world  the  essence  of 
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that  system  in  tire  first  edition  of  his  f<  Genera 
Plantarum.” 

Notwithstanding  the  advantages  he  enjoyed 
at  Ivjr.  Clifford’s,  he  became  impatient  to  leave 
a country  which  did  not  agree  with  his  health ; 
and  besides,  may  be  supposed  to  have  felt  long- 
ings of  a tender  kind  towards  Sweden.  He 
therefore  took  leave  of  his  generous  patron, 
and  proceeded  to  Leyden  on  his  way  to  Paris. 
But  professor  Van  Royen  of  that  university 
held  out  such  temptations  to  him,  particularly 
that  of  establishing  his  own  botanical  principles 
in  such  a distinguished  seat  of  learning,  that 
he  consented  to  stay  with  him  some  months. 
This  time  wasemployed  in  a totally  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  botanic  garden,  and  in  assisting  Gro- 
novius  with  his  “ Flora  Virginica,”  which, 
with  Van  Royen’s  “ Hortus  Leydensis,” 
adopted  the  nomenclature  and  arrangement  of 
Linnaeus.  It  was  happy  for  science  that  he 
refused  the  proposal  of  Boerhaave  to  go  as  phy- 
sician to  the  Dutch  settlement  at  Surinam ; 
since  that  climate  would  probably  have  proved 
as  fatal  to  him,  as  it  did  to  a friend  and  disciple 
whom  he  recommended  to  the  place  in  his 
stead. 

In  the  year  1738,  having  received  intelli- 
gence that  he  was  in  danger  of  being  rivalled 
in  his  pretensions  to  his  mistress  by  the  influ- 
ence another  had  obtained  with  her  father,  Ire 
thought  it  necessary  no  longer  to  delay  his  re- 
turn. As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  was  able  after 
recovery  from  a severe  illness,  he  took  his  way 
through  the  Low-countries  to  Paris.  At  that 
capital  he  had  recommendations  to  the  Jus- 
sieus, who  received  him  with  great  kindness, 
made  him  known  to  Reaumur  and  other  emi- 
nent naturalists,  and  showed  him  all  the  curio- 
sities of  the  place.  At  a visit  to  the  Acade- 
my of  Sciences,  it  was  announced  to  him  that 
he  was  elected  a corresponding  member.  The 
attachment  of  the  French  to  the  method  of 
their  eminent  countryman,  Tournefort,  was 
unfavourable  to  the  reception  of  the  Linnsean 
system  among  them,  but  he  had  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  personal  attention  which  he 
experienced.  At  Rouen  he  embarked  for  Swe- 
den, where,  on  his  arrival,  he  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  Fahlun,  and  was  formally  betrothed 
to  the  object  of  his  affections.  In  the  month  of 
September  he  went  to  Stockholm,  in  order  to  try 
his  fortune  as’ a physician;  but  he  found  that  his 
fame  as  a botanist  had  either  not  reached  thither, 
or  was  of  no  service  to  him  as  a practitioner.  At 
length,  however,  he  obtained  the  confidence  of 
some  young  men  of  rank,  who  gave  him  consi- 
derable employment.  A private  meeting  of 


men  of  science  in  the  capital  being  formed* 
Linnaeus  was  made  an  associate,  and  had  the 
precedency  for  the  first  three  months  : this  in- 
stitution was  the  parent  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Stockholm.  His  reputation  made  him 
known  to  count  Tessin,  marshal  of  the  diet; 
by  whose  influence  a salary  was  conferred  upon 
him,  with  the  condition  of  giving  public  lec- 
tures on  botany  in  the  summer,  and  mine- 
ralogy in  winter.  That  nobleman  also  pro- 
cured for  him  the  post  of  physician  ta  the 
navy,  and  gave  him  a general  invitation  to  his 
table.  His  affairs  now  wore  so  prosperous  an 
aspect,  that  he  would  no  longer  delay  his  union 
with  his  betrothed  Anna  Elizabeth  Moraea,  and 
they  were  married  in  June  1739. 

The  death  of  Rudbeck,  professor  of  botany, 
at  Upsal,  in  1740,  opened  to  Linnaeus  a pros- 
pect of  that  literary  station,  which  had  always 
been  the  object  of  his  wishes,  in  which  he 
might  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  improve- 
ment of  natural  history,  uninterrupted  by  the 
cares  of  medical  practice.  He  had,  however, 
a competitor,  Rosen,  his  ancient  rival  and  an- 
tagonist, whose  superior  academical  claims  ob- 
tained the  preference.  But  the  resignation  of 
Roberg,  the  medical  professor,  having  made 
another  vacancy,  that  chair  was  given  to  Lin- 
naeus, with  the  condition  that  he  and  Rosen 
should  divide  the  business  of  the  two  professor- 
ships between  them  ; and  to  the  former  v/ere 
allotted  the  departments  of  the  botanic  garden, 
materia  medica,  semiology,  diaetetics,  and  na- 
tural history  in  general.  Before  his  removal 
to  Upsal,  he  was  engaged  by  the  states  of  the 
kingdom  to  travel  through  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Sweden,  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing such  information  as  might  tend  to  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture  and  manufactures. 
In  this  tour  he  was  accompanied  by  six  pupils, 
and  he  performed  the  task  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  states  : its  result  was  printed.  He  en- 
tered upon  his  professorship  in  the  autumn  c£ 
1741,  on  which  occasion  he  pronounced  a La- 
tin oration  “ on  the  necessity  of  travelling  in 
one’s  own  country.”  His  own  past  exertions  in 
this  respect  rendered  it  a very  entertaining  and 
interesting  composition.  In  the  same  year  he 
made  the  tour  of  the  islands  of  Oeland  and 
Gothland,  by  order  of  the  states;  and  in  subse- 
quent years  he  travelled  on  the  same  requisi- 
tion through  West  Gothland  and  Scania.  Ex- 
clusive of  these  excursions,  his  abode  was 
henceforth  fixed  at  Upsal;  and  the  remaining 
history  of  his  life  is  only  that  of  his  literary 
and  scientific  labours,  and  of  the  honours  and 
distinctions  that  were  accumulated  upon  him* 
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One  of  his  first  cares  was  to  improve  and 
new-model  the  academical  garden.  He  pro- 
cured the  erection  of  several  new  buildings, 
arranged  the  plants  according  to  his  own  sy- 
stem, and  founded  a museum  of  natural  history 
in  a part  of  the  green-house.  In  174^  he  pub- 
lished the  first  edition  of  his  “ Flora  Suecica,” 
an  admirable  specimen  of  a local  catalogue, 
and  the  pattern  of  all  those  which  have  since 
been  made  upon  the  Linnaean  system.  In  the 
next  year  appeared  his  “ Fauna  Suecica,”  or 
catalogue  of  the  animal  kingdom  in  Sweden, 
arranged  also  according  to  his  own  method. 
In  the  numerous  and  difficult  class  of  insects, 
he  adopted  an  entirely  new  mode  of  arrange- 
ment, which  has  been  followed  by  most  later 
entomologists.  His  merits,  indeed,  with  re- 
spect to  this  class  of  natural  productions,  stand 
next  to  those  with  respect  to  the  vegetable 
creation.  The  same  accurate  inspection  was 
requisite  in  both ; and,  from  the  immense 
number  of  subjects  in  each,  it  was  equally  ne- 
cessary in  both  to  search  out  for  minute  di- 
versities whereon  to  found  an  artificial  classifi- 
cation. The  credit  he  was  now  acquiring  in 
his  own  country  appeared  in  his  election  to  the 
post  of  secretary  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Upsal;  in  a medal  of  him  struck  at  the  ex- 
pence of  some  noblemen,  in  1746-,  and  in  his 
nomination  by  the  king  to  the  rank  and  title 
of  archiater,  in  1747.  Fie  now  also  began  to 
exert  his  influence  in  procuring  the  mission  of 
his  young  disciples  to  different  parts  of  the 
globe,  in  order  to  make  discoveries  in  natural 
history  and  economy ; a circumstance  by  which 
he  is  distinguished  above  all  other  naturalists, 
and  which  has  redounded  equally  to  his  own 
glory  and  to  the  public  advantage.  The  tra- 
vels of  Kalm,  of  Osbeck,  of  Hasselquist, 
of  Lofling,  were  the  fruits  of  his  zeal  in 
this  point.  To  Linnaeus  also  may  be  ascribed 
that  curious  and  valuable  collection  of  treatises 
which,  under  the  name  of  “ Amoenitates  Aca- 
demics,” began  to  be  published  in  1749,  and 
were  continued  to  a number  of  volumes.  They 
are  academical  theses,  held  under  Linnxus  in 
his  professorial  capacity,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  containing  his  own  doctrines  and  opinions 
on  most  of  the  points  discussed. 

A command  which  he  received  from  the 
queen  of  Sweden  to  describe  her  museum  of 
natural  history,  at  Drottningholm,  was  the  oc- 
casion of  his  making  a new  scientific  arrange- 
ment of  shells.  The  king  and  queen  conversed 
with  him  while  engaged  in  this  work  with 
great  familiarity,  and,  as  he  says,  he  was 
obliged  to  be  a courtier,  contrary  to  his  in- 


clination. About  this  time,  175 1,  he  published 
his  “ Philosophia  Botanica,”  a comment  on, 
or  amplification  of,  his  own  “ Fundamenta,” 
and  essential  to  the  full  comprehension  of  his 
system. 

The  work  of  Linnxus,  which  Haller  terms 
his  “ Maximum  Opus  et  ABternum,”  appeared 
in  1753.  It  was  the  “Species  Plantarum,” 
in  two  volumes  8vo.,  containing  a description 
of  every  known  plant,  arranged  according  to 
the  sexual  system.  The  description,  however, 
is  independent  of  any  system,  as  being  founded 
on  the  essential  character  of  each  species,  with 
a further  reference  to  the  generic  description 
given  in  the  “ Genera  Plantarum.”  In  this 
publication  Linnaeus  first  introduced  his  ad- 
mirable invention  of  trivial  names,  or  epithets 
taken  from  the  most  prominent  specific  mark 
of  the  subject,  or  from  some  other  character- 
istic circumstance.  The  specific  descriptions 
are  given  in  the  concise  form  of  a definition, 
with  a great  variety  of  terms  of  his  own  inven- 
tion, simple  and  compound,  forming,  as  it  were, 
a new  botanical  language.  If  in  these  terms 
he  has  not  aimed  at  a classical  purity,  scarcely 
attainable  in  so  modern  a science,  he  has  in 
general  formed  them  upon  a correct  analogy  5 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that' they  are  excellent- 
ly adapted  to  their  purpose.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  created  by  the  king  a knight  of  the  Po- 
lar Star,  an  honour  which  had  never  before 
been  conferred  on  a literary  character.  His 
elevation  to  the  rank  of  nobility  by  the  king’s 
sign  manual  took  place  eight  years  after,  in 
1761  (but  antedated  1757),  and  from  that  timff 
he  wrote  his  name  C.  Fon  Linne.  In  the  mean 
time  honours  of  the  literary  kind  had  been  ac- 
cumulating on  him  from  foreign  countries. 
Besides  several  learned  societies  of  inferior 
rank,  he  was  aggregated  to  the  Imperial  Aca- 
demy, to  the  Royal  Societies  of  Berlin  and  Lon- 
don, to  the  Academy  of  Petersburgh,  and  finally 
was  nominated  one  of  the  eight  foreign  members 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  being  the 
first  Swede  who  had  obtained  that  distinction. 
The  remote  city  of  Upsal  was  visited  by  many 
strangers,  attracted  by  his  reputation,  which 
extended  throughout  Europe  ; and  the  number 
of  students  in  its  university  was  doubled.  His 
correspondence  included  almost  all  the  emi- 
nent cultivators  of  natural  history;  and  he  was 
continually  receiving  tributes  from  all  parts, 
of  books,  plants,  and  specimens,  which  enabled 
him  to  complete  his  vast  plan  of  carrying  a new 
systematic  arrangement  through  every  depart- 
ment of  nature.  This  he  effected  by  the  com- 
pletion of  his  great  work,  “ Systema  Naturse,” 
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which  had  grown  in  successive  editions,  from 
a few  tabies,  to  two,  and  finally  to  three  vo- 
lumes, and  received  his  finishing  hand  in  1768. 
In  this  performance  Linnaeus  is  the  mcthodiser 
and  nomenclator  of  all  the- known  productions 
in  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature.  His  classifi- 
cations are  all  so  far  artificial,  that  he  consti- 
tutes divisions  and  subdivisions  from  minute 
qualities  in  the  subject,  which  serve  very  well 
as  external  marks,  but  frequently  have  little 
relation  to  its  essential  character,  and  there- 
fore bring  together  things  in  their  nature 
very  dissimilar.  They  are  framed,  however, 
with  wonderful  ingenuity,  and  have  undoubt- 
edly produced  a more  accurate  identification  in 
all  the  branches  of  natural  History  than  before 
prevailed.  This  is  the  first  step  to  an  exact 
history  of  every  subject  •,  and  it  is  only  igno- 
rance which  treats  it  with  contempt  as  mere 
nomenclature.  Athough  arrangement  was  the 
point  which  Linnaeus  peculiarly  laboured,  yet 
many  of  his  smaller  works  prove  his  great  at- 
tention to  matters  of  use  and  curiosity;  and  no 
school  has  contributed  so  much  to  a thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  productions  of  nature  as 
the  Linnaean.  With  regard  to  the  particular 
parts  of  his  system,  the  botanical  was  the  most 
generally  received,  and  bids  the  fairest  for  dura- 
tion. The  entomological,  though  possessing 
great  excellence,  has  in  some  measure  been  abro- 
gated by  the  more  comprehensive,  but  more  diffi- 
cult, method  of  Fabricius.  Those  in  the  other 
branches  of  zoology  are  partially  in  use,  but  have 
been  improved  or  rivalled.  The  mineralogical 
has  been  entirely  set  aside  by  the  great  ad- 
vances of  chemical  knowledge.  Linnaeus  also 
carried  his  methodising  plans  into  the  science 
of  medicine,  and  published  a classified  “ Mate- 
ria Medica,”  and  a system  of  nosology  under 
the  title  of  “ Genera  Morborum.”  Neither  of 
these,  however,  are  considered  as  happy  efforts; 
and  he  can  scarcely  rank  among  the  improvers 
of  his  proper  profession,  except  as  having 
brought  into  notice  some  popular  remedies, 
and  recorded  some  curious  dietetical  observ- 
ations. 

It  is  a remarkable  circumstance,  and  some- 
what mortifying  to  a lover  of  science,  that  the 
most  liberal  reward  Linnaeus  ever  received  W3S 
for  a supposed  discovery  of  a matter  of  com- 
mercial profit.  In  the  Swedish  diet  of  1 762,  it 
being  understood  that  he  possessed  the  art  of 
making  pearls,  he  was  ordered  to  attend,  when 
he  fully  disclosed  his  method,  and  received  a 
premium  equai  to  450/.  sterling.  As  nothing 
came  0/  this  discovery,  it  is  probable  that  he 
was  mistaken  in  his  idea  of  the  production  of 


pearls ; but  it  is  extraordinary  that  more 
satisfactory  proof  was  not  required  before 
awarding  him  the  premium. 

A moderate  degree  of  opulence  (consider- 
able, indeed,  relatively  to  the  country  in  which 
he  lived),  attended  the  honour  and  reputation 
which  Linnjeus  enjoyed.  He  was  enabled  to 
purchase  an  estate  and  villa  at  Hammar- 
by  near  Upsal,  which  was  his  chief  sum- 
mer residence  during  the  last  fifteen  years  of 
his  life.  Here  he  had  a museum  of  natural 
history,  on  which  he  gave  lectures  ; and  here 
he  occasionally  entertained  his  friends,  but 
with  that  economy  which  had  grown  to  be  a 
habit  with  him,  and  which  the  possession  of 
wealth,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  rather  strait- 
ened than  relaxed.  His  vigour  and  activity 
continued  to  an  advanced  period,  though  his 
memory,  overburthened  with  such  an  immense 
load  of  names,  began  to  fail  after  his  sixtieth 
year.  An  attack  of  apoplexy,  in  May  1774, 
obliged  him  to  relinquish  the  most  laborious 
part  of  his  professorial  duties,  and  to  close  his 
literary  toils.  In  1776  a second  seizure  ren- 
dered him  paralytic  on  the  right  side,  and  re- 
duced him  to  a deplorable  state  of  bodily  and 
mental  debility.  An  ulceration  of  the  bladder 
was  the  concluding  symptom,  which  carriedhim 
off  on  January  10th  1778,  in  the  seventy-first 
year  of  his  age.  A general  mourning  took  place 
at  Upsal  on  his  death,  and  his  body  was  at- 
tended to  the  grave  with  every  token  of  respect. 
His  memory  received  distinguished  honours, not 
only  in  his  own  country,  but  from  the  friends 
of  science  in  various  foreign  nations. 

Linnaeus  was  below  the  middle  stature,  but 
strong  and  muscular.  His  features  were  agree- 
able, and  his  eyes  uncommonly  animated.  His 
temper  was  lively,  ardent,  and  irritable,  his  ima- 
gination w’arm,  his  industry  indefatigable.  He 
had  a large  share  of  natural  eloquence  and  a 
good  command  of  language,  though  his  perpe- 
tual study  of  things  did  not  permit  him  to  pay 
much  attention  to  the  ornaments  of  -words . In 
society  he  was  easy  and  pleasant;  in  his  do- 
mestic relations,  kind  and  affectionate ; in  the 
ordinary  commerce  of  life,  upright  and  honour- 
able. His  views  of  nature  impressed  him  with 
the  most  devout  sentiments  towards  its  author; 
and  a glow  of  unaffected  piety  is  continually 
breaking  forth  in  his  writings.  If  it  be  generally 
true  that  men  of  real  merit  are  modest  estimators 
of  themselves,  lie  was  an  exception  to  the  rule; 
for  vanity  was  his  greatest  foible,  and  no  pane- 
gyrist could  surpass  what  he  has  written  to  his 
own  praise  in  his  diary.  He  was,  however, 
totally  free  from  envy,  and  bestoyed  applause 
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liberally  where  it  was  deserved  ; nor  did  his 
love  of  fame  cause  him  to  descend  to  personal 
controversies  with  his  antagonists.  He  left  a 
son  and  four  daughters.  The  former  was 
joint-professor  of  botany  with  his  father,  and 
succeeded  to  his  medical  chair  : he  was  well 
acquainted  with  botanical  science,  but  had 
none  of  his  father’s  genius.  The  eldest  daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth-Christiana,  had  a turn  for  observ- 
ation, and  became  known  by  her  discovery  of  the 
luminous  quality  of  the  flower  of  the  Tro- 
paeolum,  communicated  to  the  Academy  of 
Stockholm. 

Of  the  numerous  writings  of  Linnreus,  and 
their  different  editions,  particular  catalogues 
are  given  in  the  works  from  which  this  article 
is  composed.  Stoever’s  Life  df  Linneeus.  Pulie- 
ney's  General  View  of  the  Writings  ef  Linnaus , 
id  edit,  by  Dr.  Maton , with  the  Diary  of  Lin- 
neeus by  himself. — A. 

LINUS,  the  first  bishop  of  Rome,  accord- 
ing to  the  now  generally  received  opinion,  was 
an  Italian  by  nation,  and  born  at  Volterra  in 
Tuscany.  Irenasus  says,  that  the  apostles 
Peter  and  Paul,  having  founded  the  church  in 
that  city,  gave  the  office  of  bishop  to  Linus; 
and,  according  to  Eusebius  and  Epiphanius,  he 
retained  that  office  twelve  years.  Both  an- 
cients and  moderns,  however,  differ  widely  in 
opinion  respecting  the  duration  of  his  episco- 
pate, as  well  as  the  year  of  its  commencement; 
some  placing  the  latter  in  55,  others  in  63  or 
64,  and  others  in  66.  Concerning  the  life  and 
actions  of  Linus  we  have  no  other  information, 
than  that  he  is  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  in  his 
epistle  to  Timothy;  that  he  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Claudia,  whom  the  apostle 
mentions  in  the  same  place;  and  that  his  life 
and  conversation  were  much  approved  of  by 
the  people.  By  the  Romish  church  he  is 
placed  in  the  list  of  martyrs;  but  without  any 
authority  from  antiquity.  In  the  second  volume 
of  the  “Biblioth.Patr.”  are  preserved  two  letters 
which  bear  the  name  of  this  bishop,  relating  to 
the  sufferings  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul;  but 
they  are  full  of  absurd  fictions,  the  inventions, 
most  probably,  of  some  old  monk  in  the  bar- 
barous ages,  and  are  now  very  generally  al- 
lowed to  be  supposititious.  Irenesus  Cont. 
Herr.  lib.  Hi.  cap.  3.  Euscb.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib. 
■v.  cap.  6.  Epiphan.  Har.  lib.  xxvii.  cap.  6. 
Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  i.  sub  sac.  Apost.  Dupin. 
Moreri.  Bower. — M. 

LIOTARD,  John  Francis,  an  eminent 
portrait  painter,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1703. 
He  was  designed  for  a mercantile  life,  but  was 
permitted  to  follow  the  strong  inclination  he 
displayed  for  the  art  of  painting.  By  very  di- 


ligent application  he  rendered  himself  a mister 
in  miniature,  crayons,  and  enamel.  Devoid  of 
invention,  his  great  exc-llence  lay  in  making 
exact  copies  of  the  works  of  other  painters,  or 
in  taking  portraits  with  a fidelity  that  repre- 
sented even  the  blemishes  that  nature  present- 
ed to  his  view.  “ He  could  not  conceive 
(says  Walpole)  the  absence  of  any  thing  that 
appeared  to  him.  Truth  prevailed  in  all  his 
works,  grace  in  very  few  or  none.”  He  was, 
however,  an  excellent  colourist,  gave  a remark- 
able roundness  and  relief  to  his  figures,  and 
thoroughly  understood  the  principles  of  per- 
spective. Liotard  studied  in  Paris,  and  in  1738 
accompanied  the  marquis  dc  Puisieux  to 
Rome,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  two 
English  noblemen,  who  took  him  with  them  to 
Constantinople.  He  remained  there  three  years, 
and  was  employed  to  take  portraits  of  some  of 
the  grand  seignor’s  ladies.  He  assumed  the 
Turkish  habit  and  beard,  which  he  retained  at 
Paris  on  his  return,  and  by  that  singularity  at- 
tracted the  public  curiosity  so  as  to  make  his 
fortune.  He  painted  Lewis  XV.  and  the  royal 
family,  and  Madame  Pompadour,  who  thought 
his  pencil  too  faithful.  Being  invited  to  Eng- 
land, he  appeared  in  the  same  costume,  and 
was  employed  to  paint  the  princess  of  Wales, 
and  her  family,  with  other  persons  of  distinc- 
tion. In  his  passage  through  Vienna  he  had 
taken  the  portraits  of  the  emperor  and  em- 
press; and  at  the  Hague  he  took  those  of  the 
stadtholder  and  his  sister.  Thus,  partly  from 
the  influence  of  fashion,  and  partly  from  real 
merit,  he  rose  to  high  professional  eminence. 
He  married  a young  wife,  and  (says  Walpole) 
“ sacrificed  his  beard  to  Hymen.”  His  pictures 
bore  a high  price,  especially  his  enamels, 
which  he  executed  in  a larger  size  than  ever 
before  attempted.  Pie  made  engravings  of 
his  Turkish  and  Greek  portraits,  his  own  por- 
trait, and  some  other  works.  Pie  lived  to  an 
advanced  age.  This  Liotard  is  called  John 
Stephen  by  Mr.  Walpole  and  in  Pilkington’s 
Dictionary,  but  John  Francis  in  the  Diet. 
Nouv.  Plist.  and  in  Senebier’s  Hist.  Liter,  de 
Geneva,  which  latter  work  mentions  John 
Stephen  Liotard  as  an  engraver.  Walpole's 
Atiecd.  of  Painting.  Nouv.  Did.  Hist.  Pilk- 
ington’s Diet. — A. 

LIPENIUS,  Martin,  a German  Lutheran 
divine,  of  whose  personal  history  we  have  seen 
no  other  notice,  than  that  he  died  in  1692,  at 
the  age  of  6 2.  He  was  the  author  of  a work 
“ On  the  Navigation  of  Solomon’s  Ships  to 
Ophir,”  4to.  1661;  a curious  treatise  “ On 
Christmas  Boxes,  or  New-year’s  Gifts,”  4to. 
1670 ; and  he  published  an  immense  compila- 
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tion,  entitled  “ Bibliothecie  Realis,”  in  six  vols. 
folio,  1675 — 1 685  j consisting  of  a view,  but 
very  incorrect,  of  ail  the  subjects  into  which 
the  different  sciences  are  branched,  with  a ca- 
talogue of  the  names  and  works  of  the  various 
authors  who  have  treated  concerning  them. 
Two  of  these  volumes  are  occupied  by  divines; 
two  by  philosophers;  one  by  jurists;  and  one 
by  physicians.  A work  of  this  nature,  well 
executed,  would  be  useful  to  young  students. 
M oreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LIPMAN,  a German  rabbi  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury, who  publifhed  a treatise  in  Hebrew  against 
the  Christian  religion,  and  the  Sadducees,  en- 
titled, “ Nizacbon,”  or  “ Victory,”  1399;  in 
which  the  author’s  efforts  very  feebly  corre- 
sponded with  his  vaunting  title.  Theodore 
Hackspan,  professor  of  the  Oriental  languages 
at  Altdorf,  published  it  at  Nuremberg,  in  1644, 
in  4to.,  accompanied  with  a treatise  of  his  own, 
“ De  Scriptorum  Judaicorum  in  Theologia 
Usu  vario  et  multiplici.”  Lipman  afterward 
abridged  his  piece,  and  printed  it  in  rabbinical 
verses.  It  was  published  at  Altdorf,  in  1681, 
bv  Christopher  Wagenseil,  with  a long  Con- 
futation, in  his  collection,  entitled,  “ Tela 
Itrnea  Satanse.”  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

O 

— M. 

LIPPE-SHAUMBURG,  William  count, 
a very  singular  character,  was  the  son  of  Albert 
Wolfgang  count  Lippe  and  Shaumburg,  by  a 
daughter  of  count  Oynhausen.  Ide  was  born 
in  1724  at  London,  where  his  parents  then 
resided  in  consequence  of  a misunderstanding 
which  prevailed  between  his  father  and  grand- 
father. In  1735  he  was  sent  to  Geneva  to 
complete  his  education,  on  which  very  little 
care  "had  been  bestowed;  and  in  that  city  he 
studied,  under  the  celebrated  Calendrini,  such 
parts  of  the  mathematics  as  are  connected  with 
the  military  art.  In  1740  he  returned  along 
with  his  brother,  and,  in  the  following  year, 
they  were  both  sent  to  the  university  of  Ley- 
den, from  which  they  were  removed  sometime 
after,  to  Montpellier  in  France.  At  about  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  conceived  a strong  desire  to 
see  England:  he  accordingly  repaired  thither, 
and  obtained  an  ensign’s  commission  in  the 
first  regiment  of  guards.  . In  this  situation  he 
learned  the  manual  exercise;  and  he  used  often 
to  relate  to  his  friends  how  he  was  once  or- 
dered under  an  arrest  by  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land, for  being  absent  from  his  post;  a circum- 
stance, he  said,  which  first  led  him  to  that 
strictness  of  discipline  which  he  afterwards 
observed.  On  the  death  of  his  elder  brother 
George,  in  1742,  he  returned  to  Buckebourg, 
the  family  residence  in  Germany ; and  next  year 


accompanied  his  father,  a lieutenant  general  in 
the  Dutch  service,  during  the  campaign  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  was  present  as  a volunteer 
at  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  bravery  and  good  con- 
duct. In  the  year  1745  he  joined  the  Aus- 
trian army  in  Italy,  in  which  he  served  as  a 
volunteer  under  field  marshal  Lobkowitz,  and 
count  Schulenburg ; and  on  his  return  to 
Buckebourg  at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  he 
was  promoted,  in  consequence  of  his  services, 
to  be  a colonel  in  the  Austrian  army;  but  this 
commission  he  declined.  I11  1746  he  travelled 
through  many  of  the  German  provinces;  pro- 
ceeded thence  to  Italy  and  Swisserland,  and 
afterwards  to  England,  for  which  he  always 
retained  a strong  predilection.  Having  suc- 
ceeded to  his  paternal  dominions  in  1748,  he 
repaired  to  Berlin  to  return  to  his  Prussian 
majesty  the  order  of  the  Black  Eagle,  which 
had  been  conferred  on  his  father.  Here  he 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  literary  men  of  that  city,  and 
was  elected  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, an  honour  which  was  conferred  on  him 
in  1764  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Gottingen. 
Soon  after,  he  undertook  a new  tour  to  Italy 
through  Hungary,  where  he  enlarged  his 
knowledge  of  antiquities  and  improved  his 
taste  in  the  fine  arts.  He  returned  to  Bucke- 
bourg in  1751,  and  next  year  raised  from 
among  his  own  subjects  a regiment  of  grena- 
diers, and  a corps  of  artillery,  to  which  he 
added  in  1753  another  of  carbineers,  whose 
dress  was  very  singular,  being  black  turned  up 
with  red.  The  coats  of  the  officers  were  also 
black  trimmed  with  silver,,  and  their  vests  and 
breeches  yellow  satin,  which  formed  a curious 
contrast  with  the  red  lining  of  the  coat.  This 
corps,  on  account  of  their  dress  and  accoutre- 
ments, were  called  by  the  French  in  the  suc- 
ceeding war,  “ les  homines  de  fer.”  In  1753 
he  was  honoured  by  the  kiqg  of  Prussia  with 
the  order  of  the  Black  Eagle,  and  after  this 
period  began  to  apply  with  more  diligence  to 
military  affairs ; making  a considerable  addition 
to  his  forces;  forming  camps  of  exercise  in 
different  places;  exhibiting  sham  fights,  and 
improving  his  troops  in  discipline.  In  1754 
he  established  at  Buckebourg  a foundtrv, 
where  he  caused  to  be  cast  all  those  cannon 
which  he  afterwards  employed  in  the  seven 
years’  war  against  the  French.  In  the  year 
1756  he  entered  into  a subsidiary  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  by  which  he  engaged  to  assist 
his  Britannic  majesty  in  the  defence  of  his 
German  states  against  the  French;  and  to 
furnish  for  that  purpose  a regiment  of  infantry 
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of  a thousand  men,  a corps  of  three  hundred 
artillery,  and  another  of  carbineers  and  chas- 
seurs- Next  year  the  Schaumburg  troops 
joined  the  Hanoverians  at  Bielfeld ; and  the 
count,  as  an  ally  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  was 
appointed  adjutant  general  of  the  allied  army, 
a situation  in  which  he  served  with  great  re- 
putation till  the  end  of  the  war.  When  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  was  defeated  at  Hasten- 
beck  on  the  26th  of  July  that  year,  the  count 
formed  a resolution  to  defend  his  own  territo- 
ries to  the  last  extremity,  and  to  shut  himself 
up  in  a fortress  with  the  few  troops  he  had 
left.  This,  however,  being  considered  by  the 
duke  as  of  no  avail  to  the  common  cause,  he 
soon  after  proceeded  to  Hamburgh,  and  thence 
to  a country  seat  which  he  had  purchased, 
called  Neuensteden,  where  he  resided  as  long 
as  the  French  troops  were  in  possession  of  his 
territories.  When  the  army  opened  the  cam- 
paign in  the  spring  of  the  year  1 7*5  8,  under 
the  command  of  prince  Ferdinand,  he  again 
repaired  to  his  post ; and  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Minden,  and  also  at  that  fought  on 
the  loth  of  October  the  same  year  by  lieute- 
nant general  Oberg  at  Lutterberg,  where  the 
French  troops  made  every  exertion  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  count’s  person.  After  his 
troops  had  remained  with  the  allied  army  a 
considerable  time,  he  was  ordered  by  an  im- 
perial mandate  of  the  28th  of  August  1758  to 
withdraw  them,  and  to  join  the  Austrian 
forces  against  the  king  of  Prussia:  but  not- 
withstanding the  threat  held  out  of  being 
placed  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  he  abso- 
lutely refused  to  comply  with  this  requisition ; 
and  though  his  territories  were  invaded  by  the 
French  troops  and  treated  as  a conquered  coun- 
try, he  continued  faithful  to  the  solemn  en- 
gagements which  he  had  entered  into  with 
England.  In  the  year  1.759  the  count  obtain- 
ed the  command  of  the  whole  artillery  of  the 
allied  army,  and  on  this  occasion  renewed  the 
before-mentioned  treaty  with  his  Britannic 
majesty,  engaging  to  furnish  a greater  number 
of  troops.  He  had  a considerable  share  in  the 
battle  fought  on  the  1st  of  August  that  year, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Todenhausen  ; and 
the  success  of  the  day  was  in  a great  measure 
owing  to  the  excellent  disposition  which, he 
made  of  the  batteries,  and  the  manner  on  which 
the  artillery  was  served  under  his  inspection. 
The  same  year  the  siege  of  Marpurg  was  suc- 
cessfully undertaken  under  the  count’s  direc- 
tion: he  next  accompanied  the  troops  destined 
for  the  siege  of  Munster,  which  were  much 
weaker  than  the  garrison  of  the  town;  yet 


this  attempt  was  crowned  with  so  complete 
success  under  the  command  of  the  count,  that 
the  town  capitulated  on  the  20th  of  Septem- 
ber. In  October  1760  lie  laid  siege  to  Wesel, 
but  the  duke  of  Brunswick  with  a corps  of 
the  allied  army  being  repulsed  by  the  French, 
he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  design:  the 
manner,  however,  in  which  the  count  covered 
the  retreat  of  the  troops  did  him  the  greatest 
honour.  A similar  event  attended  his  siege  of 
Caffel  in  the  following  year.  On  his  return 
home  he  formed  an  artificial  island  in  the 
Steinheeder  lake,  which  is  a mile  long  and 
half  a mile  broad,  and  being  surrounded  by 
moraffes,  is  without  the  reach  of  cannon.  Here 
he  afterwards  constructed  a fortress,  an  ex- 
pensive work,  on  which  he  was  employed  five 
years,  and  which  was  considered  by  the  ablest 
engineers  as  impregnable  : each  bastion  is  con- 
nected with  another  by  means  of  heavy  iron 
chains  to  prevent  the  access  of  boats,  and  it 
Contains,  besides  the  usual  apartments,  a cha- 
pel and  a library  furnished  with  the  best  books 
on  engineering,  a collection  of  models,  an- 
other of  natural  curiosities,  and  lodgings  for 
the  officers,  with  a school  for  engineers,  and 
ah  observatory.  To  this  fortress  the  count 
gave  the  name  of  Wilhelmstein,  and  hither  he 
often  retired  to  inspect  the  education  of  the 
cadets,  and  to  sleep  in  an  apartment  directly 
over  the  powder  magazine.  In  the  year  1761, 
when  war  broke  out  between  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, count  Lippe  was  appointed  by  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty  commander  in  chief  of  the 
British  troops,  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the 
latter.  He  was  afterwards  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  both  armies,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1762  proceeded  by  the  way  of  England  to  Por- 
tugal. Soon  after  his  arrival,  the  king  ordered 
the  sum  of  forty  thousand  crusadoes  to  be 
paid  to  him  for  his  establishment;  but  the 
count,  with  his  usual  magnanimity,  distributed 
one  half  of  the  money  among  the  soldiers,  by 
which  means  he  gained  the  esteem  of  the 
whole  army,  and  sent  back  the  other  half  to 
the  king,  after  deducting  as  much  as  was  suf- 
ficient to  pay  for  his  uniform  of  field  marshal. 
The  king  even  offered  him  a pension  of  3000I. 
sterling,  but  this  likewise  the  count  declined ; 
and  though  his  majesty  repeated  this  offer 
after  the  count’s  return  to  Germany,  and  had 
actually  deposited  a part  of  the  sum  in  the 
hands  of  a Dutch  banker,  he  adhered  to  his 
first  resolution.  As  soon  as  he  had  collected 
the  Portuguese  forces,  he  hastened  to  the 
frontiers,  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Spanish 
army:  at  first  the  Portuguese  consisted  of  no 
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more  than  nine  thousand  men,  which,  with 
six  thousand  auxiliary  troops  from  England 
under  the  command  of  general  Burgoyne, 
made  in  all  fifteen  thousand;  while  the  Spanish 
army,  augmented  by  a considerable  body  of 
French,  the  whole  under  the  command  of 
count  d’Aranda,  amounted  to  35000.  Not- 
withstanding this  disparity,  the  count  conduct- 
ed his  operations  with  so  much  judgement  and 
prudence  as  to  save  Portugal  from  the  danger 
with  which  it  was  threatened  by  a powerful 
and  ambitious  neighbour.  Being  so  much 
inferior  in  number,  he  did  not  think  it  proper 
to  hazard  an  engagement,  but  retreated  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Tagus  as  far  as  Santarem, 
a fortress  a few  miles  distant  from  Lisbon, 
where  the  whole  of  the  Portuguese  magazines 
were  collected.  Behind  this  town  he  in- 
trenched himself  with  his  little  army,  and 
having  suffered  the  town  to  capitulate,  he  by 
these  means  preserved  the  magazines ; but  as 
he  had  still  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  Spa- 
niards meant  to  surprise  him  in  his  camp,  he 
caused  bridges  to  be  thrown  over  the  river  in 
the  night  previous  to  the  meditated  attack; 
ordered  the  English  cavalry  under  generals 
Burgoyne  and  Lee  to  make  a feigned  assault 
on  the  Spanish  camp  during  the  night;  and 
thus  carried  his  troops  over  the  river  in  perfect 
safety,  in  sight  of  the  whole  Spanish  army. 
Great  alarm  was  excited  at  Lisbon  in  conse- 
quence of  the  count’s  retreat,  but  he  clearly 
foresaw  that  the  Spaniards  would  not  only  be 
afraid  to  advance,  but  that  on  account  of  their 
magazines,  which  were  situated  higher  up  the 
Tagus,  they  would  not  be  able  even  to  maintain 
their  position.  This  conjecture  was  soon  after 
verified,  as  they  speedily  returned  towards  their 
own  frontiers  closely  pursued  by  the  count,  who 
followed  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
In  this  situation  the  armies  remained  till  the 
end  of  the  campaign;  and  the  Spaniards  found, 
after  great  trouble  and  expence,  that  they  had 
in  reality  effected  nothing,  while  the  count,  by 
his  skill  and  ability,  had  so  much  exhausted 
their  strength  and  resources,  that  he  was  pub- 
licly called  the  deliverer  of  Portugal.  Time 
was  thus  gained  to  collect  new  forces,  to  re- 
cruit the  army,  and  to  establish  it  in  good  order; 
and  the  Spaniards  now  saw  with  astonishment 
a body  of  troops  inferior  to  them  in  num- 
bers, yet  equal  if  not  superior  in  point  of 
discipline  and  courage.  The  king  of  Portugal, 
Joseph  I.,  who  knew  how  to  appreciate  the 
count’s  talents,  employed  him  not  only  in  a 
military  but  jin  a civil  capacity  ; and  in  conse- 
quence of  his  advice  introduced  many  improve- 


ments into  the  political  administration  of  the 
kingdom,  and  particularly  into  the  department 
of  thtvfinances,  which  were  in  a most  deranged 
condition.  The  count’s  principal  object,  how- 
ever, was  to  establish  the  army  on  a respectable 
footing,  and  to  inspire  the  soldiery  with  a more 
delicate  sense  of  honour.  By  a particular  arti- 
cle inserted  in  the  regulations  issued  for  the 
army,  he  forbade  all  service  disgraceful  to  the 
character  of  an  officer,  a»d  made  such  arrange- 
ments that  the  soldiers  should  regularly  re- 
ceive their  pay,  which  before  had  been  in  ar- 
rear  for  months  and  years,  and  which  at  last 
had  been  paid  only  in  part.  As  a -proof  into 
what  disrespect  the  character  of  an  officer  had 
fallen  in  Portugal,  and  bow  necessary  such  mea- 
sures v/ere,  the  following  is  one  of  the  anec- 
dotes related  by  one  of  the  count’s  biographers. 
Being  one  day  at  dinner  with  a Portuguese  ge- 
neral, the  count  observed  behind  his  chair  a 
person  in  the  uniform  of  his  regiment  with  a 
napkin  under  his  arm.  This  singular  appear- 
ance having  excited  the  count’s  curiosity,  he 
rose  from  table,  desired  the  person  to  sit 
down,  and  on  enquiry  found,  to  his  great 
astonishment,  that  he  was  a major  in  the  regi- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  the  general’s  ser- 
vant. To  revive  in  the  minds  of  the  officers 
that  sense  of  honour  which  seemed  to  be  en- 
tirely lost,  the  count  issued  a public  order  that 
no  stain  on  the  character  of  an  officer  could  be 
effaced  but  by  a duel,  an  order  which  can  be 
excused  only  by  the  plea  of  urgent  necessity. 
By  these  and  other  judicious  regulations,  and 
by  inviting  into  the  kingdom  foreign  officers,  par- 
ticularly French  and  Germans,  with  the  pro- 
mise of  double  pay,  the  count  brought  about 
an  entire  reform  in  the  military  system  of  Por- 
tugal, which  w'as  attended  with  the  most 
beneficial  consequences.  The  war  which 
he  carried  on  with  Spain  was  merely  of 
the  defensive  kind,  but  he  effected  more 
by  it  than  could  be  done  by  a contrary 
system,  as  he  threw  so  many  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  enemy  that  their  plans  were  render- 
ed entirely  fruitless.  In  the  year  1763,  before 
he  left  Portugal,  he  established  a school  of  ar- 
tillery, and  constructed  on  a rocky  mountain  at 
Elvas,  in  the  province  of  Alentejo,  on  the  Spa- 
nish frontier,  a very  strong  fortress,  which  in 
commemoration  of  his  name  was  called  Fort 
Lippe.  When  peace  was  concluded  towards 
the  end  of  that  year,  the  count  returned  to  Ger- 
many, honoured  with  various  valuable  presents 
from  the  kings  of  Portugal  and  England,  in 
testimony  of  their  esteem  and  approbation. 
On  his  return  to  Germany  he  employed  hig 
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leisure  time  in  the  study  of  the  military  art, 
examining  its  rules  and  principles,  establishing 
new  ones,  and  planning  the  best  and  simplest 
means  of  putting  them  in  practice.  At  the  same 
timehemadevariousexperimentswithhis  troops, 
accustomed  them  to  go  through  his  different 
manoeuvres,  and  used  every  effort  to  bring  them 
to  as  high  a state  of  discipline  as  possible. 
That  the  result  of  hi^  experience  and  observa- 
tions might  be  preserved,  he  wrote  a particular 
treatise  on  the  art  of  defensive  war  in  six  small 
volumes;  the  first  part  of  which  comprehends  a 
new  system  of  tactics,  the  second  treats  of  ar- 
tillery, and  the  third  is  devoted  to  fortification. 
This  work  possesses  considerable  merit,  but 
only  ten  copies  of  it  were  printed.  In  his  de- 
fensive* system  the  count  recommends  slow  fir- 
ing of  the  infantry  as  the  most  effectual,  and 
says,  the  soldiers  should  be  accustomed  to  shoot 
at  a target  or  other  fixed  object.  He  also  recom- 
mends pikes  to  prevent  the  ranks  from  being  brok- 
en by  the  cavalry,  and  he  is  a strong  advocate  for 
light  artillery  to  be  carried  on  horseback ; 
from  which  it  plainly  appears  that  the  idea  of 
horse  artillery,  found  to  be  of  so  much  utility 
by  the  French,  did  not  originate  with  them. 
The  infantry,  he  says,  should  be  formed  very 
deep ; and  in  consequence  of  this  maxim,  he 
generally  drew  up  his  soldiers,  if  on  level 
ground,  when  not  nuifferous,  and  when  they 
had  to  act  against  cavalry,  in  the  form  of  a 
Square.  Four  of  these  squares  he  arranged  in 
such  a manner  as  to  represent  a cross,  and  in 
the  centre  he  placed  his  cannon.  These  four 
squares,  which  he  called  the  Buckebourg  cross, 
could  act  either  separately  or  united,  and  on 
various  occasions  this  disposition  was  attended 
with  the  best  effects.  In  the  year  1765,  the 
count  united  himself  in  marriage  with  Mary 
Barbara  Eleonora,  youngest  daughter  of  Frede- 
ric Charles  Augustus,  count  Lippe-Bisterfeld, 
an  accomplished  and  beautiful  lady,  by  whom  he 
had  one  daughter,  who  died  in  1774.  Two 
years  after  his  marriage  he  accepted  an  invita- 
tion from  the  king  of  Portugal  to  revisit  that 
country.  On  his  arrival  he  was  received  with 
the  most  grateful  marks  of  esteem,  and  he  now 
had  the  satisfaction  of  completing  the  reform 
which  he  had  begun  in  the  Portuguese  army. 
In  the  following  spring  he  returned  to  Ger- 
many, and  soon  after  had  the  honour  of  a visit 
from  Frederic  II.  of  Prussia  at  Hagenburg. 
The  remainder  of  the  life  of  this  remarkable  man 
was  employed  in  promoting  the  prosperity  of  his 
states,  and  the  happiness  of  his  subjects.  Pie  ex- 
erted himself  in  particular  to  encourage  agricul- 
ture, by  distributing  premiums  to  those  who  dis- 
VOL.  vx. 


played  the  greatest  industry  in  the  improvement 
of  their  land  : he  endeavoured  also  by  every 
means  in  his  power  to  prevent  poverty  among 
them ; and,  to  relieve  the  wants  of  those  who 
by  unavoidable  misfortunes  might  be  reduced 
to  a state  of  indigence,  he  set  apart  after  the 
death  of  his  consort  a capital  of  \20,ooo  rix- 
dollars.  The  shock  which  he  received  by  the 
death  of  his  lady,  wdio  expired  in  the  month  of 
June  1 776,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  her  age, 
deprived  him  of  all  taste  for  society  ; and  he  re- 
tired to  indulge  his  grief  to  a country-seat  builc 
on  the  summit  of  a solitary  mountain,  which 
commanded  an  extensive  prospect  over  the  sur- 
rounding country.  But  he  did  not  long  sur- 
vive her.  The  cares  and  fatigue  of  a military 
life,  with  the  hardships  to  which  he  had  been 
exposed  during  his  travels  through  various  parts 
of  Europe,  had  so  much  impaired  his  constitu- 
tion that  he  fell  into  a consumptive  disorder, 
which  put  a period  to  his  existence  in  the 
month  of  September  1777.  in  the  fifty-fourth 
year  of  his  age.  Count  Schaumbourg-Lippe, 
in  whom  the  family  became  extinct,  was  tall, 
and  had  something  in  his  appearance  which  at 
first  sight  created  disgust,  and  obscured  the  brilli- 
ant qualities  of  his  mind.  Dr.  Zimmerman  says, 
that  when  he  commanded  the  Portuguese  ar- 
my, the  Spanish  officers,  while  reconnoitring 
the  enemy  through  their  telescopes,  wrere  so 
struck  by  the  singularity  of  his  person  and  man- 
ners, that  they  exclaimed,  “ Are,the  Portuguese 
commanded  by  Don  Quixote  ?”  “ His  heroic 

countenance,”  adds  he,  “ his  tall  meagre  figure, 
and  above  all  the  extraordinary  length  of  his 
visage,  might  indeed  bring  back  to  recollection 
the  knight  of  La  Mancha,  for  it  is  certain  that 
at  a distance  he  made  a most  romantic  appear- 
ance, but  a closer  view  of  him  excited  a very  dif- 
ferent idea.  The  fire  and  animationof  his  features 
announced  the  elevation,  sagacity,  penetration, 
kindness,  virtue,  and  serenity  of  his  soul.  Sub- 
lime thoughts  and  heroic  sentiments  were  fa- 
miliar and  natural  to  his  mind  as  they  were  to  the 
noblest  characters  of  Greece  and  Rome.  He  was 
muchattached  to  theEnglish,and  seemedfond  of 
contending  with  them  in  every  thing.  He  once 
laid  a wager  that  he  w'ould  ride  a horse  from 
London  to  Edinburgh  backwards,  that  is,  with 
the  horse’s  head  turned  towards  the  latter,  and 
his  own  face  towards  the  former ; and  in  this 
manner  he  actually  rode  through  several  coun- 
ties of  England.  He  not  only  traversed  the 
greater  part  of  the  kingdom  on  foot,  but  travel- 
led in  company  with  a German  priuce  through 
several  of  the  counties  in  the  character  of  a 
beggar.  Being  once  informed  that  a part  of 
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the  current  of  the  Danube  above  Ratisbon  was 
so  strong  and  rapid  that  no  one  had  ever  dared 
to  swim  across  it,  he  made  the  attempt,  and 
swam  so  far  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  saved 
his  life.  When  the  count  had  the  command 
of  the  artillery  in  the  army  of  prince  Ferdinand 
against  the  French,  he  one  day  invited  several 
Hanoverian  officers  to  dine  with  him  in  his 
tent.  When  the  officers  were  in  high  spirits 
and  full  of  gaiety,  several  cannon  shot  flew 
about  the  tent  in  various  directions,  one  of 
which  having  carried  away  the  top  of  the  tent, 
the  officers  suddenly  rose  from  their  chairs, 
crying  out  that  the  French  were  certainly  mak- 
ing an  attack.  “ No,”  said  the  count,  “ be 
under  no  uneasiness;  I was  desirous  to  convince 
you  how  well  I can  rely  on  the  officers  of  my 
artillery,  for  I ordered  them  to  fire  at  the  pin- 
nacle of  the  tent,  and  you  see  that  they  have  exe- 
cuted my  orders  with  punctuality.”  In  his  retire- 
ment the  count  amused  himself  with  the  arts 
and  sciences,  but  his  favourite  studies  were 
philosophy  and  ancient  history.  He  possessed 
an  extensive  knowledge  in  every  department  of 
literature,  and  by  his  travels  in  foreign  coun- 
tries had  become  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 
b rench,  English,  Italian,  and  Portuguese  lan- 
guages. He  was  an  excellent  draftsman,  as  well 
as  a great  connoisseur  in  painting,  and  had  a valu- 
able collection  of  pictures  by  the  best  masters. 
He  performed  in  a superior  manner  on  the  piano- 
forte, and  sometimes  directed  the  concerts 
which  were  given  in  the  evening  at  his  resi- 
dence. He  was  remarkably  fond  of  all  bodily 
exercises,  such  as  riding  and  leaping  ; he  was 
also  an  expert  fencer,  and  understood  so  well 
the  pugilistic  art,  that  he  is  said  to  have  once 
given  a specimen  of  his  skill  this  way,  in  the 
streets  of  London.  Lebeti  Des  regirenden  Grafen 
Wilhelm  Zu  Shaumburg~Lippe  und  Sternberg . 
Zimmerman  on  Solitude. — J. 

LIPPI,  Fjlippo,  the  Elder , an  early  Italian 
painter,  was  born  at  Florence  about  1421.  He 
entered  young  into  a convent  of  Carmelites, 
where,  happening  to  see  Masaccio  at  work  on 
a picture  in  the  chapel,  he  was  inspired  with  a 
passion  for  that  art,  and  became  a disciple  of 
the  artist.  He  adopted  the  style  of  his  master, 
and  made  a great  progress,  which  was  inter- 
rupted for  a time  by  an  accident.  This  was, 
his  being  taken  by  a Barbary  corsair  while 
amusing  himself  on  board  of  a felucca  near  the 
shore,  and  carried  into  captivity.  He  suffered 
great  hardships,  till  having  one  day  sketched 
the  figure  of  his  master  with  charcoal  on  a 
wall,  it  pleased  him  so  well,  that  after  making 
Lippi  paint  a few  portraits  for  him,  he  gave 


him  his  liberty.  Our  artist  came  thence  to  Na- 
ples, where  he  was  employed  by  king  Alphonso. 
Returning  to  his  native  city,  he  obtained  the 
good  graces  of  the  great  Cosmo  de’  Medici, 
for  whom  he  executed  many  pieces.  Lippi, 
on  leaving  his  convent,  discarded  all  the  auste- 
rity of  the  cloyster,  and  abandoned  himself  to 
a dissolute  life.  As  he  frequently  left  his 
work  in  pursuit  of  amorous  adventures,  Cos- 
mo once  locked  him  up  in  an  apartment  of  his 
palace  till  he  should  have  finished  a particular 
piece  ; but  the  painter,  after  an  imprisonment 
of  two  or  three  days,  grew  impatient,  and  cut- 
ting his  sheets,  let  himself  down  from  a win- 
dow at  the  hazard  of  his  life.  Being  engaged 
to  paint  a picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary  for  the 
convent  of  Prato,  a beautiful  young  nun  sat  to 
him  as  a model,  which  opportunity  he  used  in 
persuading  her  to  elope  with  him,  and  a soil 
was  the  fruit  of  this  connexion.  His  death  at 
Spoleto,  in  1469,  is  attributed  to  poison  given 
him  by  a jealous  husband.  Lorenzo  de’  Medici 
raised  a marble  monument  over  his  tomb,  with 
an  inscription  in  verse  by  Angelo  Poliziano. 
Lippi  painted  in  fresco  (oil  painting  not  being 
then  discovered)  in  a bold  and  grand  style,  with 
broad  and  varied  draperies,  and  a good  tone  of 
colouring;  and  may  be  reckoned  a considerable 
improver  of  his  art.  He  left  several  distin- 
guished works  in  the  palaces  and  churches  of 
Florence  and  other  places. 

Filippo  Lippi,  the  Younger , son  of  the  for- 
mer, was  an  able  artist,  and  particularly  excel- 
led in  painting  architectural  ornaments.  De 
Piles.  Roscoe's  Lorenzo  de ’ Medici. — A. 

LIPPI,  Lorenzo,  a painter  and  poet,  was 
born  at  Florence  in  1606.  His  master  in 
painting  was  Roselli,  and  he  produced  several 
pieces  in  history  by  which  he  acquired  great 
reputation.  He  was  patronised  at  the  court  of 
Inspruck,  where  he  made  portraits  of  many  of 
the  nobility.  It  is,  however,  chiefly  as  a poet 
that  his  name  has  descended  to  posterity.  He 
was  the  author  of  a burlesque  poem,  entitled 
“ Malmantile  Racquistato,”  first  printed  at  Fi- 
naro  in  1676,  under  the  author’s  name  anagram- 
matised into  Persone  Zipoli.  / Thpugh  much 
esteemed  in  Italy,  it  cannot  be  read  with  plea- 
sure by  one  not  acquainted  with  the  proverbial 
sayings  and  cant  phrases  of  the  Florentines. 
Several  commentators  have  thought  it  worthy 
of  their  elucidation,  of  whom  the  latest  were 
Biscioni  and  Salvini  in  the  Florence  edition  of 
1730.  Lorenzo  Lippi  died  in  1664.  Moreri. 
‘Tiraboschi.  Pi/king ton’s  Diet. — A. 

LIPPOMAN,  Lewis,  a learned  Italian  pre- 
late in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  descended 
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from  a noble  Venetian  family,  and  was  born  in 
the  capital,  but  in  what  year  is  not  known. 
Being  destined  to  the  church,  he  pursued  his 
studies  with  such  diligence  and  success,  that  he 
was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  divines 
of  his  time.  He  was  also  distinguished  by  his 
capacity  for  business,  and  was  employed  in 
several  embassies  of  importance,  to  Portugal 
and  other  countries.  He  was  one  of  the  di- 
vines who  attended  the- council  of  Trent,  where 
he  acquired  considerable  reputation  by  the 
figure  which  he  made  in  the  discussions  of 
that  assembly.  Upon  the  interruption  of  the 
council,  he  was  sent  papal  nuncio  into  Ger- 
many in  1548  ; and  two  years  afterwards  was 
recalled  by  pope  Julius  III.,  who  fixed  upon 
him  for  one  of  the  three  presidents  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent.  In  155 6,  pope  Paul  IV.  sent 
him  nuncio  into  Poland,  and  made  him  his 
secretary.  M.  de  Thou  bestows  a high  en- 
comium upon  him,  by  observing,  that  he  was 
equally  illustrious  for  the  purity  of  his  princi- 
ples, and  the  innocence  of  his  life.  By  zeal- 
ous Catholics  he  might  be  thought  entitled  to 
such  a commendation ; but  his  claim  to  it 
would  have  been  opposed  by  the  Jews,  and  the 
Protestants  of  Poland,  whom  he  prosecuted 
\vith  inhuman  and  unrelenting  severity,  during 
his  mission  in  that  country.  At  different  pe- 
riods, the  dates  of  which  we  have  not  met  with, 
he  was  successively  promoted  to  the  bishoprics 
of  Modon,  Verona,  and  Bergamo.  The  vari- 
ous employments  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  prosecuting 
his  literary  studies,  and  publishing  various  learn- 
ed and  laborious  treatises.  He  died  in  1559, 
with  the  reputation  of  being  well  skilled  in  the 
learned  languages, ecclesiastical  history, divinity, 
and  particularly  in  an  acquaintance  with  the 
scriptures,  and  the  fathers.  He  published, 
“ Catenas”  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers, 
upon  “ Genesis,”  “ Exodus,”  and  “ the  ten 
first  Psalms,”  which  appeared  in  three  vols. 
folio,  in  1546,  1550,  and  1584.  He  also  made 
himself  famous  by  a new  collection  of  “ the 
Lives  of  the  Saints,”  in  eight  vols.  folio,  which 
are  laborious  and  minute,  rather  than  critical 
and  judicious ; seven  volumes  of  which  were 
published  by  himself,  from  1551  to  1558,  and 
the  eighth  after  his  death  in  1560,  by  his  ne- 
phew, Jerome  Lippoman.  For  the  titles  of  his 
other  productions  we  refer  to  Dupin.  Moreri. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LIPSE,  (Lipsius,)  Justus,  a very  eminent 
philologist  and  critic,  was  born  in  1547  at  Isch, 
a village  near  Brussels,  where  his  father,  one 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  that  city,  had  a 


country-house.  Hegavevery  earlydisplays  of  his 
disposition  for  literature,  which  was  cultivated 
to  advantage  at  the  Jesuits’  school  in  Cologne, 
whither  he  was  sent  at  the  age  of  twelve.  Well 
furnished  with  classical  learning,  he  went  to  the 
university  of  Louvain,  where  he  engaged  in  the 
study  of  the  civil  law,  still,  however,  retaining 
a predilection  for  the  belles  lettres.  He  pub- 
lished the  first  fruits  of  his  studies  in  this  last  de- 
partment under  the  title  of  “ Variarum  Lecti- 
onum  Libri  Tres,”  dedicated  to  the  cardinal 
Granvelle,  who  patronised  him,  and  received 
him  into  his  house  at  Rome,  where  he  arrived 
in  1567.  Lipsius  spent  two  years  with  the  car- 
dinal in  quality  of  his  Latin  secretary  ; and 
employed  the  opportunity  this  situation  afforded 
him  in  collating  manuscripts  in  the  Vatican  and 
other  libraries,  inspecting  the  antiquities  of 
Rome,  and  cultivating  an  acquaintance  with 
the  eminent  scholars  then  residing  in  that  me- 
tropolis. On  his  return  to  Louvain,  he  passed 
some  time  in  youthful  gaieties  ; but  becoming 
sensible  of  the  danger  of  dissipated  habits,  ho 
resolved  to  quit  the  scene,  and  visit  Vienna. 
He  there  was  well  received  by  Busbequius  and 
some  other  learned  men,  and  was  pressed  to 
take  up  his  residence  in  that  city ; but  wishing 
to  return  to  his  native  country,  he  proceeded 
through  Germany  with  that  intention.  The 
Low-countries,  however,  were  now  the  seat  of 
war,  and  he  learned  that  his  own  patrimony 
was  laid  waste  by  the  troops.  He  therefore, 
in  1572,  accepted  the  professorship  of  history 
at  Jena,  though  a Lutheran  university;  nor  does 
he  seem  to  have  scrupled,  during  the  greatest 
part  of  his  life,  complying  with  the  established 
religion  of  the  country  in  which  he  resided. 
Quitting  Jena  In  1574,  he  went  to  Cologne, 
where  he  married  a widow,  by  whom  he  never 
had  any  children.  At  that  city  he  wrote  his 
“ Antique  Lectiones,”  consisting  chiefly  of 
emendations  of  Plautus  ; and  began  his  notes 
upon  Tacitus.  After  residing  for  a time  at  his 
native  seat  of  Isch,  he  was  driven  thence  by 
the  civil  wars,  and  took  shelter  at  Louvain, 
where,  in  157 6,  he  was  created  a doctor  of 
laws,  and  gave  public  lectures  on  the  laws  of 
the  Decemvirs.  The  disturbances  of  the  time 
induced  him  to  make  a further  retreat,  and  he 
accepted  the  chair  of  history  at  Leyden,  and 
thus  again  changed  his  external  religion  from 
Roman-catholic  toCalvinist.  The  thirteen  years 
which  he  spent  at  this  university  were  the 
prime  of  his  life,  and  were  distinguished  by  the 
publication  of  those  works  by  which  he  acquir- 
ed most  reputation.  These  were  upon  various 
topics,  critical,  historical,  and  philosophical, 
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written  with  much  vigour  of  style  and  depth 
of  erudition.  His  commentaries  upon  Taci- 
tus were  particularly  applauded  by  the  learned. 
Two  works  which  he  wrote,  however,  brought 
a serious  imputation  upon  his  principles,  and 
have  left  an  indelible  stain  on  his  memory. 
These  were  his  “ Politlcorum  Libri  vi.”  and  his 
treatise  “ De  una  Religione.”  In  them  he 
maintains  openly  the  maxim  that  no  state 
ought  to  permit  a plurality  of  religions,  but 
ought  to  exercise  the  utmost  severity  against 
all  who  separate  from  the  established 
church.  In  the  first  work  he  has  this  sangui- 
nary sentence  : “ Clementice  non  hie  locus  ; 
ure,  seca,  ut  membrorum  potius  aliquod  quam 
totum  corpus  corrumpatur.”  When  he  was 
afterwards  urged  with  the  cruelty  of  thus 
recommending  fire  and  sword,  he  pretended 
that  the  words  ure,  seca,  were  only  used  me- 
taphorically, in  allusion  to  surgery  : they  were, 
however,  literally  applicable  to  the  practice  of 
persecutors,  and  he  persisted  in  justifying  a 
very  effectual  degree  of  rigour.  This  doctrine 
could  not  but  appear  highly  offensive  in  a coun- 
try which-  had  lately  undergone  the  greatest 
calamities  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  a perse- 
cuting church,  and  had  adopted  tolerant  prin- 
ciples. He  was  warmly  attacked  in  contro- 
versy ; and  although  the  university,  proud  of 
possessing  so  eminent  a scholar,  gave  him  more 
countenance  than  might  have  been  expected, 
yet  he  thought  he  saw  a storm  arising,  and  pri- 
vately withdrew  to  Flanders.  There  he  made 
an  abjuration  of  the  protestant  religion,  and  re- 
turned to  the  church  in  which  he  had  been 
educated,  and  to  which  he  affirmed  he  had 
always  secretly  adhered.  He  settled  again  at 
Louvain,  where  he  taught  the  belles  lettres 
with  undiminished  reputation.  His  intolerant 
maxims  were  not  likely  to  injure  him  in  the 
opinion  of  papists ; and  he  received  liberal  pro- 
posals from  various  sovereigns  and  other  per- 
sons of  distinction  to  reside  under  their  protec- 
tion. He,  however,  chose  to  continue  at  Lou- 
vain, where  he  wrote  many  other  works  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  merit.  It  is  admitted  that  in 
his  later  writings  his  style  is  much  deteriorated 
by  the  habit  or  affectation  of  a sententious 
brevity,  which  he  contracted  from  the  imitation 
of  Tacitus,  and  particularly  of  Seneca,  who 
was  his  favourite  philosopher.  Though  he  did 
not  live  to  an  advanced  age,  he  gave  marks  of 
an  enfeebled  judgment ; and  especially  afforded 
his  enemies  a triumph,  by  the  weak  superstition 
he  displayed  in  his  two  pieces  entitled  “ Diva 
VirgoHallensis,”  and  “ Diva  Sichemiensis,  sive 
Aspricollis.”  These  were  relations  of  the  won- 


ders and  miracles  performed  at  the  shrines  of 
two  images  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  which  the 
learned  devotee  adopted  every  puerile  and  ab- 
surd tale  that  he  found  current  among  the  vul- 
gar. If,  as  is  supposed,  the  Jesuits  put  him 
upon  writing  these  legends  in  order  to  give 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  religious  profession, 
they  consulted  very  ill  the  reputation  both  of 
Lipsius  and  his  religion.  That  the  man  was 
really  become  a weak  bigot,  appeared  further 
from  his  dedicating  a silver  pen  to  the  Virgin 
of  Flail  in  a copy  of  verses  filled  with  his  own 
praises,  and  in  his-bequest  to  her  of  his  furred 
gown.  Lipsius  died  at  Louvain,  in  1606,  in 
his  fifty-ninth  year. 

Notwithstanding  his  errors  and  weaknesses, 
he  left  behind  him  a name  much  revered  in  the 
republic  of  letters,  and  his  eulogy  was  made 
by  many  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of  his 
time.  His  works  have  been  collected  in  six 
volumes  folio,  divided,  according  to  their  sub- 
jects, into  sacred  history,  Roman  and  foreign 
history,  political  and  ethical  discussions,  apolo- 
gies, epistles,  &c.  He  is  said  by  Scaliger  to 
have  had  no  more  Greek  literature  than  suf- 
ficed for  his  private  use.  Of  Latin  authors, 
he  commented  upon  Plautus,  Tacitus,  Valerius 
Maximus,  Velleius  Paterculus,  Seneca  the  tra- 
gedian and  the  philosopher.  He  had  an  extra- 
ordinary veneration  for  every  thing  Roman, 
and  wrote  several  pieces  to  illustrate  the  history 
and  antiquities  of  Rome,  in  which  he  carries 
the  magnitude  of  the  city  beyond  all  reason- 
able bounds.  Fie  was  an  admirer  of  the  stoi- 
cal philosophy,  and  composed  a manual  cf  it. 
Muretus,  Faber,  and  others,  have  represented 
him  as  a great  plagiarist.  Flis  personal  ap- 
pearance was  mean,  and  his  conversation  by 
no  meanss  triking  •,  so  that  those  strangers  who 
were  led  by  his  reputation  to  pay  him  a visit 
were  generally  disappointed.  Mo'reri.  Bayle. 
—A. 

LISLE,  Claude  de,  a celebrated  French 
historiographer  in  the  seventeenth  and  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  born  at 
Vaucouliers,  in  the  diocese  cf  Toul  in  Lorrain, 
in  the  year  1644.  He  was  educated  by  the 
Jesuits  at  Pont-a-Mousson  ; and  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  took  his  degrees  in  law,  and  was 
admitted  an  advocate-  But  soon  conceiving  a 
dislike  to  that  profession,  he  renounced  the 
study  of  jurisprudence,  and  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  that  of  history  and  geography.  For 
the  sake  of  enjoying  the  best  advantages  for 
improvement  in  these  branches  of  learning,  he 
removed  to  Paris,  where  he  applied  to  them 
with  tte  closest  assiduity,  and  regularly  at- 
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tended  the  instructions  of  the  most  distin- 
guished professors.  At  length  he  commenced 
private  lecturer  on  history  an  ! geography,  and 
acquired  such  high  reputation  in  this  profes- 
sion, that  he  could  h ,;st  of  having  been  master 
to  the  principal  nobility  at  the  French  court. 
Among  others,  lie  duke  of  Orleans,  after- 
wards regent  of  the  kingdom,  was  several 
years  under  his  instructions,  and  always  enter- 
tained a high  regard  for  him,  of  which  he  gave 
him  rep  ;ated  proofs.  De  Lisle  died  at  Paris, 
in  1720,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
H e was  the  author  of  “An  historical  Account 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Siam,”  1684,  i2mo. ; “ A 
genealogical  and  historical  Atlas,  on  engraved 
Plates,”  chiefly  the  labour  of  the  two  last  years 
of  his  life,  of  which  a part  was  published  in 
1718  ; several  “ Letters”  on  geographical  sub- 
jects, printed  in  the  “Journal  des  Savans,” 
particularly  for  the  year  1700;  and  “An 
Abridgement  of  universal  History,  from  the 
Creation  of  the  World  to  1714,”  in  seven  vo-' 
lumes  J2mo.  compiled  from  the  author’s  hi- 
storical lectures  to  his  private  pupils,  and  public 
lectures,  delivered  during  several  years  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Sulpice,  under  the  name  of  “ Con- 
ferences” on  sacred  and  profane  history,  par- 
ticularly on  ancient  history  as  connected  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Christian  religion,  for 
the  benefit  of  young  academics.  This  work 
was  published  after  the  author’s  death,  in 
1731,  and  is  represented  to  be  superficial  and 
uninteresting,  though  in  some  respects  not  de- 
void of  merit,  which  secured  to  it  a temporary 
celebrity.  De  Lisle  was  also  the  author  of 
“ An  Introduction  to  Geography,  with  a Trea- 
tise on  the  Sphere,”  published  in  1746,  in  two 
volumes  i2mo.  in  the  name  of  his  eldest  son, 
the  subject  of  the  next  article.  Morer'i. 
Notiv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LISLE,  William  de,  a very  learned  French 
geographer,  was  the  son  of  the  preceding,  and 
born  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1675.  He  discovered 
his  genius  for  geographical  studies  when  he 
was  only  nine  years  of  age!  at  which  early 
period  he  began  to  design  maps,  and  soon 
made  a rapid  progress  in  that  art.  By  his 
studious  enquiries,  and  scientific  skill,  he 
brought  it  to  a degree  of  perfection  which 
eclipsed  the  glory  of  his  most  famous  prede- 
cessors, and  will  hand  down  his  name  to  pos- 
terity with  distinguished  honour.  With  laud- 
able pride  he  would  often  acknowledge,  that 
if  he  possessed  any  merit,  he  was  indebted  for 
it  to  the  instructions,  the* counsel,  and  the  ad- 
vice of  his  father,  who  took  upon  himself  the 


direction  of  his  first  studies,  and  shewed  how 
1 -fight  learn  to  excel.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  year  1669,  he  first  offered  himself  a can- 
didate for  public  favour,  by  publishing  a map 
of  the  world,  maps  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America,  a map  of  Italy,  one  of  ancient 
Africa,  immediately  after  the  destruction  of 
Carthage,  and  two  globes,  one  celestial,  the 
other  terrestrial.  These  performances  were 
received  with  universal  applause,  and  by  their 
vast  improvements  on  the  labours  of  preceding 
geographers,  established  his  claim  to  unrivalled 
excellence.  Afterwards  he  gave  a new  edition 
of  his  maps  of  the  world,  and  of  its  four  quar- 
ters, rendered  still  more  perfect.  These  were 
succeeded  by  various  other  productions  in  the 
same  department  of  science,  which  have  con- 
tributed, equally  with  the  former,  to  perpetuate 
the  author’s  fame.  In  the  year  1702,  a proper 
tribute  of  respect  was  paid  to  his  merits,  by 
giving  him  a place  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
In  1718,  he  was  appointed  first  geographer 
to  the  king,  and  censor  royal,  with  a pension. 
He  had  also  the  honour  of  being  appointed 
geographical  tutor  to  the  young  king  Lewis 
XV.,  for  whose  use  he  drew  up  several  works  j 
and  in  particular,  a general  map  of  the  world, 
and  another  of  the  famous  retreat  of  the  ten 
thousand.  Fie  also  drew  up  “ A Treatise  on 
the  Course  of  all  known  Rivers,”  valuable  for 
research,  and  for  correctness.  So  high  was 
the  reputation  which  De  Lisle  had  now  ac- 
quired, that  scarcely  any  book  of  history  or 
travels  was  published,  which  the  authors  were 
not  desirous  of  embellishing  with  his  maps. 
And  this  reputation  was  not  confined  to 
France,  but  extended  throughout  Europe. 
Hence  many  sovereign  princes  endeavoured  to 
tempt  him  to  enter  into  their  service ; but 
without  success.  The  czar  Peter  the  Great, 
when  he  was  at  Paris  on  his  travels,  took  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  him  in  a familiar  man- 
ner, to  communicate  to  him  some  remarks 
upon  Muscovy ; “ but  more  especially,”  says 
Fontenelle,  “ to  learn  from  him,  better  than  hs 
could  any  where  else,  the  extent  and  situation 
of  his  own  dominions.”  It  was  De  Lisle’s  de- 
sign to  have  published  “ An  Introduction  to 
Geography,”  in  which  he  meant  to  explain  the 
reasons  of  the  variations  introduced  into  his 
maps,  from  those  of  preceding  geographers ; 
and  he  was  also  employed  on  a map  of  Malta, 
for  the  abbe  Vertot’s  history:  but  he  was-* 
prevented  from  finishing  these  projected  works, 
by  a stroke  of  apoplexy  in  1726,  when  he  was 
only  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age.  There 
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are  several  papers  by  himin  the  " Menioirsof  the 
Academy  of  Sciences;”  and  a list  of  his  pro- 
ductions may  be  seen  in  Freret’s  Eulogium  on 
him  in  the  “ Mercure”  for  the  month  of  March, 
1726,  of  which  an  extract  is  inserted  in  the 
second  volume  of  father  Niceron’s  “ Me- 
moires.”  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LISLE,  Lewis  de,  surnamed  de  la  Croyere , 
the  third  son  of  Claude,  was  distinguished  by 
his  proficiency  in  astronomical  studies,  which 
recommended  him  to  a seat  in  the  Academy 
of  Sciences.  Though  he  left  no  works  behind 
him,  excepting  what  he  may  have  contributed 
to  the  “ Memoires”  of  the  Paris  and  Peters- 
burgh  academies,  he  deserves  to  be  noticed 
among  those  who  have  rendered  service  to  the 
interests  of  science,  on  account  of  the  hazard- 
ous journeys  and  voyages  which  he  undertook 
to  promote  them.  In  the  year  1 726,  he  went  to 
Russia  with  his  brother  Joseph-Nicholas,  the 
subject  of  the  next  article,  who  was  appointed 
astronomer  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Pe- 
tersburgh.  From  that  capital  Lewis  De  Lisle 
made  scientific  excursions,  beyond  the  utmost 
boundaries  of  the  immense  Russian  empire. 
He  took  several  journeys  to  the  coasts  of  the 
Icy  Sea,  to  Lapland,  and  the  government  of 
Archangel,  to  determine  the  situation  of  the 
principal  places  by  astronomical  observations. 
For  the  same  purpose,  by  order  of  the  court  of 
Russia,  he  afterwards  traversed  a great  part  of 
Siberia,  in  company  with  M.  M.  Muller  and 
Gmelin,  professors  of  the  Petersburgh  acade- 
my. Having  quitted  his  companions  in  that 
country,  he  proceeded  alone  to  Kamtchatka, 
where,  in  1 741,  he  embarked  on  board  the 
vessel  commanded  by  the  Russian  captain 
Alexis  1 chirikow,  who  proceeded  with  cap- 
tain Beering,  to  examine  the  unknown  north- 
ern coasts  of  America,  and  the  seas  between 
them  and  the  Asiatic  continent.  But  he  sur- 
vived this  voyage  a very  short  time,  dying  in 
the  same  year,  after  his  return  to  the  port  of 
Avatskha,  where  he  commenced  the  voyage. 
Moreri. — M. 

LISLE,  Joseph  Nicholas  df.,  a very  able 
astronomer  and  geographer,  was  brother  of 
the  preceding,  and  born  at  Paris  in  the  year 
I6’88.  After  having  been  instructed  in  gram- 
mar-learning  by  his  father,  he  attended  lec- 
tures in  toe  Mazarine-college,  v/here  he  went 
through  his  rhetorical  exercises  in  1706.  The 
total  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  took  place  on  the 
twelfth  of  March  in  that  year,  having  occa- 
sioned the  discovery  of  his  genius  for  mathe- 
matical pursuits,  he  was  placed  under  a proper 
•:utor,  with  whom  he  studied  the  elements  of 
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geometry,  fortification,  and  mechanics.  But 
while  pursuing  these  subjects  of  study  and  cu- 
riosity, he  felt  an  irresistible  inclination  for  the 
science  of  astronomy.  Even  before  he  had 
seen  any  astronomical  treatise,  he  had  com- 
mitted to  paper  his  reflexions  on'  the  apparent 
diameters  of  the  sun,  the  length  of  which  he 
perceived  to  vary ; on  the  excentricity  of  its 
orbit,  which  he  thought  to  be  the  cause  of  that 
variation  ; on  the  method  of  measuring  eclip- 
ses ; and  on  the  intersections  of  horary  circles 
which  constitute  a dial.  He  would  also  have 
employed  himself  in  drawing  up  a treatise  on 
gnomonics,  had  he  not  been  informed  that  the 
method,  of  which  he  imagined  he  was  the  first 
inventor,  was  what  had  been  followed  by  all 
authors  on  the  subject.  This  genius  for  in- 
vention, combination,  and  calculation,  inspired 
our  young  mathematician  with  a taste  for  re- 
search., which  enabled  him  to  advance  rapidly 
in  his  acquaintance  with  astronomical  science, 
and  easily  to  become  master  of  the  gnomonics 
of  M.  de  la  Hire,  which  most  beginners  find 
so  difficult. 

In  the  year  1707,  M.  de  Lisle  was  offered 
the  place  of  an  engineer  at  Martinico.  This 
offer  proved  the  occasion  of  his  learning  the 
art  of  drawing,  the  knowledge  of  which  af- 
terwards proved  highly  useful  in  his  geogra- 
phical labours,  by  enabling  him  to  make  him- 
self maps  designed  with  as  much  neatness  as 
correctness.  Of  this  art,  likewise,  he  knew 
how  to  avail  himself  in  his  astronomical  stu- 
dies, so  as  to  draw  figures  with  the  utmost 
precision,  better  adapted  to  abridge  calcula- 
tions and  to  simplify  the  working  of  problems, 
than  any  which  had  before  appeared.  His 
master,  having  been  a voyage  to  the  South  Sea, 
drew  up  an  account  of  it,  accompanied  with 
views,  drawings  of  animals,  and  other  natural 
productions.  This  account,  which  he  lent  to 
M.  de  Lisle’s  father,  immediately  excited  in 
the  son  a taste  for  natural  history,  and  he  be- 
gan to  make  collections  of  insects,  to  observe 
their  metamorphoses,  and  to  sketch  their  va- 
rieties; till,  reflecting  on  'the  immense  col- 
lection of  Aldrovandus  and  other  naturalists, 
he  became  sensible  that  the  pursuit  of  so  ex- 
tqpsive  a study  was  irreconcileable  with  the 
close  attention  requisite  for  the  prosecution  of 
his  favourite  science,  and  he  relii^uished  it 
accordingly.  In  the  year  1708,  he  had  al- 
ready begun  to  engage  in  astronomical  calcu- 
tions  with  M.  Lieutaud,  and  to  frequent  the 
observatory  of  M.  Cassini,  the  younger,  who 
was  then  employed  on  his  tables  of  the  sun 
and  moon.  These  he  communicated  to  M,  de 
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Lisle,  with  liberty  to  take  a copy  of  them,  in 
October  1709.  Among  the  papers  of  the 
latter,  are  letters  which  M.  Cassini  and  M. 
Maraldi  wrote  to  him  about  this  time,  bearing 
honourable  testimony  that,  at  the  early  age  of- 
twenty-one,  he  was  deemed  worthy  of  the  cor- 
respondence of  some  of  the  first  astronomers 
of  Europe.  In  1709,  he  obtained  leave  to  oc- 
cupy the  cupola  of  the  Luxemburg  palace 
facing  the  street  de  Tournon ; and  since  he 
was  now  in  possession  of  an  observatory,  he 
flattered  himself  with  the  hope  that  he  should 
be  able  to  construct  the  necessary  instruments 
by  his  own  ingenuity.  He  succeeded  so  far 
as  to  make  a wooden  quadrant,  which  he  di- 
vided with  great  care,  and  found  to  answer 
his  purpose  in  his  early  observations.  At  the 
same  time  he  calculated,  for  M.  Cassini,  a ta- 
ble of  the  right  ascensions  and  declinations  in 
degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds,  adapted  to  all 
the  degrees  of  longitude  and  latitude  of  the 
planets,  and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic ; 
which  M.  Cassini  made  use  of  in  predicting 
the  occultations  of  the  stars  by  the  moon,  in 
the  “ Connoissance  des  Temps.” 

In  the  year  1710,  M.  Cassini  having  com- 
municated to  our  young  astronomer  his  method 
of  representing  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  by  the 
projection  of  a terrestrial  parallel  on  a plane ; 
M.  de  Lisle  immediately  conceived  an  idea  of 
rendering  it  applicable  to  every  part  of  the 
earth,  by  means  of  a globe,  mounted  and  pre- 
pared for  that  purpose.  The  astronomers,  to 
whom  he  gave  some  intimation  of  his  project, 
considered  it  to  be  impracticable ; but  when 
his  machine  was  completed,  they  bestowed 
high  applause  on  his  invention  ; and  M.  Cas- 
sini, who  was  then  blind,  by  examining  it 
with  his  hands,  fully  comprehended  its  utility. 
The  model,  in  relief,  was  deposited  in  the 
royal  observatory.  The  first  remarkable  ob- 
servation of  M.  de  Lisle,  was  that  of  the  moon, 
on  the  twenty-third  of  January  1712;  after 
which  his  labours  were  for  some  time  inter- 
rupted by  ill  health.  The  circumstances  of 
his  father’s  numerous  family  made  it  now  ne- 
cessary that  he  should  endeavour  to  procure  for 
himself  the  means  of  support.  And  in  doing 
so,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  render  his  as- 
tronomical skill  subservient  to  the  reveries  <5f 
judicial  astrology.  At  that  time  the  count  de 
Boulainvilliers  was  famous  at  court  for  his 
horoscopes  and  astrological  predictions ; and 
he  engaged  young  De  Lisle  to  employ  himself 
on  calculations  relative  to  these  predictions. 
For  these  services  our  astronomer  was  remu- 
nerated by  pecuniary  presents  from  the  regent, 


marshal  de  Noailles,  and  other  courtiers  ; and 
he  had  aLo  the  grant  of  a pension  of  six 
hundred  livres,  in  the  year  1715.  It  wjs  on 
this  occasion  that  he  calculated  tables  of  the 
moon  according  to  the  theory  of  Newton,  be- 
fore Halley  had  communicated  to  him  those 
which  he  printed  in  1719,  or  Flamsteed  had 
given  the  tables  which  M.  Lemonnier  printed 
in  1746.  In  the  year  1714,  M.  de  Lisle  had 
the  honour  of  being  elected  to  a seat  in  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  which  gave  new  energy 
to  his  exertions  ; and  the  memoirs  of  this 
body  were  in  a short  time  enriched  with  his 
valuable  reflexions  and  dissertations.  Being 
deprived  of  his  observatory  at  the  Luxemburg 
during  the  following  year,  he  continued  his 
observations  at  the  hotel  de  Taranne,  and 
afterwards  at  the  royal  observatory  during  the 
absence  of  the  astronomers,  who  were  engaged 
in  prolonging  the  meridian  of  Paris  towards 
the  north.  The  necessity  that  he  was  under 
of  frequently  changing  his  observatory  and  his 
instruments,  was  no  little  obstacle  to  the  pro- 
gress of  a young  observer;  and  it  was  not  be- 
fore the  year  1721  that  he  was  able  to  procure 
a quadrant  of  forty-three  inches  radius,  with 
which  he  afterwards  made  a great  number  of 
observations.  Among  the  memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  year  1715,  may 
be  found  his  observations  on  the  atmosphere  of 
the  moon,  and  on  the  luminous  rings  visible  dur- 
ing eclipses.  In  the  year  1713,  he  had  observed 
the  spots  in  the  sun  with  great  care,  and  was 
led  to  form  the  idea  of  a theory  to  determine 
their  motions,  and  by  that  means  to  calculate 
the  sun’s  rotation  on  his  axis.  In  the  year 
1720,  he  delivered  in  a proposal  to  the 
academy  for  ascertaining  in  France  the  figure 
of  the  earth ; and  some  years  afterwards  his 
designs  relative  to  that  object  were  carried  into 
execution.  In  1723,  he  gave  in  a curious  me- 
moir on  the  transits  of  Mercury,  in  which  he 
proposed  a new  method  for  calculating  them, 
for  observing  them,  and  drawing  conclusions 
from  them.  He  was  the  first  who  observed 
that,  in  order  to  calculate  the  transits  of  Mer- 
cury and  Venus  over  the  sun,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  have  their  geocentric  longitudes,  that 
is,  their  longitudes  as  seen  from  the  earth,  but 
that  it  is  sufficient  to  calculate  their  longitudes 
as  seen  from  the  sun.  He  also  proposed  the 
use  of  the  quadrant  in  observing  these  transits, 
which  is  in  various  respects  better  adapted  to 
the  purpose  than  any  other  instrument ; and 
in  this  he  has  been  followed  by  the  most  able 
astronomers. 

In  the  year  1724,  M.  de  Lisle  paid  a visit  to 
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England,  where  he  was  honoured  with  the  ac- 
quaintance and  esteem  of  Newton  and  Halley. 
The  first  made  him  a present  of  his  portrait ; 
and  the  second  gave  him  a copy  of  his  astro- 
nomical tables,  which  he  had  printed  in  the 
year  1719,  but  which  were  not  published  be- 
fore the  year  1749.  In  this  country,  he  was 
admitted  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  ; and 
before  his  death  he  held  a similar  connexion 
with  all  the  great  scientific  academies  in  Eu- 
rope. The  year  1726  presents  us  with  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  events  in  M.  de  Lisle’s 
life,  his  transplantation  from  his  native  country 
into  Russia.  So  long  ago  as  fhe  year  1721, 
he  had  received  a letter  from  M.  Blumentrost, 
containing  an  invitation  from  the  czar  Peter 
the  Great,  to  go  to  Petersburg,  and  fill  the 
post  of  astronomer  in  the  Imperial  Academy 
of  Sciences.  Four  years  he  deliberated  on  this 
offer,  when  the  death  of  that  monarch  seemed 
to  terminate  all  negociation  for  his  removal  to 
the  north.  But  the  empress  Catherine,  who 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Russia  after  the 
death  of  Peter,  and  was  determined  to  carry 
on  his  plans  for  the  civilization  of  his  bar- 
barous countrymen,  did  not  forget  that  on  his 
dying  bed  he  strongly  advised  her  to  invite 
learned  foreigners  into  the  country,  and  to 
protect  them.  Accordingly,  she  renewed  the 
invitation  of  that  monarch  to  M.  de  Lisle,  with 
the  promise  of  a considerable  pension.  At 
length  he  determined  to  accept  of  the  invita- 
tion ; and  having  received  the  king’s  licence 
for  himself,  his  brother  Lewis,  and  M.  Vig- 
non,  who  were  to  assist  him  in  his  labours,  he 
set  out  with  his  companions  for  Petersburg  in 
the  year  1726.  During  the  progress  of  his 
journey,  his  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  sci- 
ence induced  him  to  make  a short  stay  at 
Rodestein  in  Thuringia,  at  Berlin,  and  at 
Dorpt  in  Livonia  ; at  each  of  which  places  he 
made  the  observations  necessary  for  determin- 
ing their  longitudes  and  latitudes.  On  his  ar- 
rival at  Petersburgh  in  the  month  of  October, 
he  was  established  in  the  house  of  the  obser- 
vatory built  by  Peter  the  Great,  which  he  oc- 
cupied nearly  twenty-one  years,  spent  in  in- 
cessant labours  for  the  improvement  of  astro- 
nomy and  geography.  This  observatory  was 
spacious  and  commodious;  but  it  was  defi 
cient  in  many  necessary  instruments  for  such 
an  institution,  which  he  endeavoured,  without 
success,  to  obtain.  He  was  obliged,  therefore, 
to  enter  on  his  labours  under  great  disadvan- 
tages, owing  to  the  imperfection  of  his  appa- 
ratus, which  he  endeavoured  to  remedy  as 
much  as  possible  by  the  instruments  which  he 


brought  from  France,  and  such  others  as  by 
degrees  he  was  permitted  to  construct.  M. 
de  Lisle’s  first  series  of  observations  were  em- 
ployed in  ascertaining  the  longitude  and  lati- 
tude of  Petersburg,  and  the  refractions  in  that 
northern  region.  Afterwards  he  devoted  seve- 
ral years  to  an  assiduous  observation  of  the 
meridional  height  of  all  the  planets,  and  of  the 
fixed  stars  of  the  three  first  magnitudes;  cal- 
culated to  determine  the  positions  of  all  these 
stars,  with  their  annual  variations,  and  to 
establish  a variety  of  points  necessary  to  illus- 
trate the  theory  of  the  planets,  and  particularly 
that  of  the  moon.  To  these  were  added,  an 
immense  number  of  observations  out  of  the 
meridian  ; eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  ; oc- 
cupations of  the  planets  and  of  the  fixed  stars 
by  the  moon ; and  their  approximations  and 
conjunctions,  which  he  noticed  with  the  ut- 
most possible  exactness.  He,  likewise,  from 
the  astronomical  and  physical  observations 
made  by  his  brother  in  his  expedition  to  Si- 
beria, calculated  the  longitudes  of  a vast  variety 
of  places,  which  he  compared  with  those  of 
the  Jesuits  in  China,  whom  he  engaged  to 
make  observations  correspondent  to  those  of 
his  brother.  But  these  observations,  so  useful 
to  the  geography  of  that  part  of  Asia,  remain 
yet  in  MS.  excepting  a few,  published  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  “ Memoirs  of  M.  de  Lisle,” 
and  in  the  “ Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Pe- 
tersburg.” 

The  celebrated  expeditions  of  the  French 
academicians  to  determine  the  figure  of  the 
earth,  having  given  to  this  question  a new 
interest,  M.  de  Lisle  made  an  effort  to  contri- 
bute towards  its  decision,  and  to  measure  a de- 
gree of  the  earth  at  Petersburg.  His  design  he 
communicated  to  the  academy,  and  printed  an 
account  of  it  in  the  Russian  language,  in  the 
year  1737 . He  proceeded  so  far  as  to  mea- 
sure a grand  base,  on  the  ice,  and  to  form  some 
triangles ; but  the  difficulties  which  he  met 
with  in  procuring  the  necessary  instruments 
and  assistants,  obliged  him  to  relinquish  Tis 
undertaking.  AS  in  the  year  1740  a transit  of 
Mercury  over  the  sun  was  expected  which 
would  not  be  visible  in  Europe,  the  zeal  of  M. 
de  Lisle  in  the  cause  of  science  determined 
him  to  encounter  the  hardships  and  dangers 
attending,  a visit  to  distant  Asiatic  regions,  that 
he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  it. 
With  this  design  he  quitted  Petersburg  in  the 
month  of  February,  and  after  undergoing  im- 
mense fatigue,  penetrated  over  the  snow  and 
ice  into  the  desarts  of  Siberia.  His  first  observ- 
ations in  this  terrible  climate  were  on  the  in- 
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tenseness  of  the  cold,  which  was  greater  than 
had  ever  be  n pointed  out  by  a thermometer, 
or  than  it  was  conceived  possible  for  human 
% nature  to  sustain.  A memoir  of  M.  de  Lisle 
on  this  subject  is  inserted  in  the  volume  of  the 
.French  academy  for  1749.  But  when  the 
time  for  observing  the  transit  arrived,  after  all 
his  fatigues  and  sufferings,  his  philosophy  was 
put  to  the  severest  trial  by  the  cloudiness  of 
the  day,  which  totally  frustrated  the  design  of 
his  journey.  To  indemnify  himself  as  far  as 
was  possible  for  this  grievous  mortification, 
he  employed  his  time  in  making  geographical 
and  physical  observations,  and  in  drawing  up 
a description  of  the  country,  which  is  inserted 
in  the  eighteenth  volume  of  Querlon’s  “ His- 
tory of  Travels,”  &c.  Geography  was  indeed 
one  of  the  grand  objects  of  his  labours,  and 
was  particularly,  recommended  to  him  by  M. 
de  Maurepas,  when  he  consented  to  his  de- 
parture from  France.  Accordingly,  during  the 
first  months  of  his  settlement  at  Petersburg,  he 
formed  a plan  for  making  a general  map  of  Russia, 
and  procured  the  establishment  of  a board  of 
geography.  He  then  obtained  particular  maps 
of  the  provinces  of  this  vast  empire,  with  the 
names  and  accompanying  observations  translat- 
ed into  French  ; and  as  he  became  soon  dis- 
satisfied with  the  slowness  of  the  interpreters 
assigned  him,  he  learned  to  read  them  in  the 
Russian  language,  and  to  translate  them  him- 
self. He  particularly  required  that  astrono- 
mical observations  should  be  made  in  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  empire.  For  this  purpose 
his  brother  Lewis  was  commissioned  in  1737, 
to  commence  such  observations  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Archangel,  and  to  proceed  as  far  as 
Kola  ; on  which  expedition  he  spent  nearly 
three  years.  But  in  his  geographical,  as  well 
as  astroriomical  department,  M.  de  Lisle  met 
with  numerous  obstacles  and  discouragements 
which  greatly  impeded  his  progress ; and  he 
was  reduced  to  no  small  difficulties,  by  the  de- 
lays of  the  payments  of  the  academy,  and  the 
arrears  of  his  pension.  Besides  the  labours  of 
his  brother,  M.  de  Lisle  was  furnished  with  the 
communications  of  thirty  young  Russians,  who 
were  particularly  instructed  by  two  able  Eng- 
lish professors  in  the  art  of  surveying  and 
drawing  maps,  and  sent  to  the  different  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire  for  that  purpose.  These 
maps  were  delivered  to  M.  de  Lisle,  who  per- 
sonally examined  these  young  Geodesists,  as  La- 
lande  calls  them,  on  their  return  to  Petersburg, 
asking  from  them  particulars  of  the  countries 
which  they  had  respectively  surveyed,  to  the  mi- 
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nutest  detail,  withoutomittingthesmallest  village 
or  the  smallest  stream;  that  he  might  thus  supply 
as  far  as  possible  what  their  want  of  science  and 
proper  instruments  prevented  them  from  per- 
forming, and  unite  their  scattered  members  in 
one  regular  whole.  He  also  obtained  an  order 
from  the  cabinet  of  the  empress  Catherine  to  M. 
de  Kyrilow,  first  secretary  of  the  senate,  to  fur- 
nish him  with  all  the  maps  and  memoirs  wffiich 
were  sent  to  that  body ; and  he  received  geogra- 
phical communications  from  M.  Latischowr,  the 
successor'of  M.  Kyrilow,  and  from  several  per- 
sons connected  with  the  admiralty,  the  college  of 
war,  and  the departmentof  engineers.  Atlength, 
he  was  able  to  announce  to  the  academy  that  he 
had  completed  his  plan  for  a Russian  atlas,  and 
proposed  to  publish  it;  but  that  undertaking  was 
procrastinated  till  after  his  return  to  France, 
when  the  work  made  its  appearance  in  twenty- 
one  maps,  at  first  in  the  Russian  language,  and 
afterwards  in  Latin.  On  a subsequent  compa*- 
rison  of  these  maps  with  the  sketches  which 
he  had  himself  made  at  Petersburg,  M.  de 
Lisle  found  them  to  differ  so  materially  from 
his  collections,  that  he  formed  a design  of  en- 
graving them  anew  at  Paris,  more  correctiy,  in 
a better  taste,  and  on  a larger  scale,  accompanied 
with  exact  descriptions  of  the  countries,  and  an 
account  of  the  authorities  on  which  they  were 
founded.  His  labours  for  this  purpose  form  a 
part  of  the  MSS.  which  he  left  behind  him, 
and  which  were  deposited . in  the  king’s  li- 
brary. 

Intimately  connected  with  astronomy  are  me- 
teorological observations;  and  these  M.  de  Lisle 
regularly  made  during  forty  years,  with  incre- 
dible exactness.  The  thermometers  which  he 
used  for  this  purpose,  till  the  year  1731,  were 
those  of  Reaumur,  which  are  the  most  perfect  of 
the  spirit  kind,  though  notwithout  their  inconve- 
niences. Those  he  at  that  time  corrected,  in 
a considerable  degree,  by  making  them  of  mer- 
cury, on  the  same  principle.  In  his  ther- 
mometer, the  point  at  which  the  graduation 
commences,  is  that  to  which  the  mercury  is 
raised  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water ; and,  con- 
trary to  the  common  order,  the  several  degrees 
are  marked  from  this  point  downwards,  the 
numbers  increasing  as  the  heat  decreases,  and 
the  freezing  point  being  at  150.  We  have  al- 
ready observed,  that  while  M.  de  Lisle  was  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  his  appointment  with 
the  greatest  zeal  and  diligence,  he  met  with 
many  obstacles  and  discouragements,  which, 
after  he  had  been  seven  years  in  Russia,  in- 
creased rather  than  diminished.  The  necessary* 
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assistants  in  making  his  observations  were  gra- 
dually withdrawn  ^ the  instruments  which  had 
been  promised  were  not  procured ; the  sums 
requisite  for  defraying  the  expences  cf  the  ob- 
servatory were  withheld  •,  and  the  arrears  of  his 
pension  were  suffered  to  accumulate.  These 
circumstances  made  him  disgusted  with  his 
situation,  and,  in  the  year  1734,  he  wrote  to 
3\T  Blumentrost,  and  to  M.  do  Keyserling,  pre- 
sident of  the  academy,  for  permission  to  return 
to  France,  and.  the  payment  of  his  arrears-,  but 
he  could  not  obtain  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
After  the  revolution  in  1742,  which  placed  the 
empress  Elizabeth  on  the  throne,  the  funds  for 
the  observatory  were  again  withheld,  and  di- 
visions arose  in  the  academy,  where  a spirit  of 
hostility  was  displayed  against  M.  de  Lisle.  By 
M.  Schumakez,  the  librarian, a formal  memorial 
was  presented  to  the  directing  senate,  accusing 
M.  de  Lisle  of  no  longer  assisting  at  the  aca- 
demy, nor  communicating  his  own  observations 
and  those  of  his  brother,  as  he  ought  to  do, 
while  he  sent  them  to  foreign  countries.  It 
also  charged  him  with  raising  obstacles  to  the 
publication  of  the  general  map  of  Russia. 
M.  de  Lisle  found  no  difficulty  in  justifying 
himself  against  these  accusations.  As  to  the 
complaint  of  his  sending  his  observations 
abroad,  he  shewed  that  by  the  terms  of  the 
contract  under  which  he  came  to  Petersburg, 
he  was  empowered  to  transmit  them  to  the 
academy  of  Paris,  without  the  least  hindrance. 
He  also  offered  to  produce  the  originals,  pro- 
perly arranged  and  ready  for  publication,  as 
the  materials  for  the  map  of  Russia.  Still  he 
continued  ineffectually  to  solicit  his  discharge. 
In  the  year  1745,  M.  Dallion,  the  French  mi- 
nister, undertook  to  negociate  on  his  account 
with  the  Russian  government,  and  proposed 
certain  conditions  on  which  M.  de  Lisle  would 
consent  to  remain  some  years  longer  at  Pe- 
tersburg ; but  they  were  not  accepted.  At 
length,  after  almost  annually  requesting  his  dis- 
mission for  thirteeen  years,  M.  de  Lisle  ob- 
tained it  in  1747  ; and  taking  his  leave  of  Pe- 
tersburg in  the  month  of  May,  he  arrived  at 
Paris  in  September  of  the  same  year. 

Soon  after  M.  de  Lisle  had  returned  to  his 
native  place,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
mathematics  at  the  college-royal  in  which  si- 
tuation he  lived  to  render  the  greatest  service 
to  the  interests  of  science,  by  training  up  pu- 
pils worthy  of  such  a master,  and  formed  to 
proceed  with  ardour  and  indefatigable  perse- 
verance in  the  same  glorious  career.  In  this 
number  were  the  celebrated  M.  de  la  Lande, 
and  M.  Messier.  But  this  employment  did 


not  prevent  M.  de  Lisle  from  resuming  with 
new  vigour  hife  astronomical  labours.  At  first 
he  made  some  observations  at  the  royal  obser- 
vatory. Afterwards  M.  de  la  Condamine  cheer- 
fully resigned  to  him  the  Cupola  at  the  Luxem- 
burg, of  which  he  had  the  use ; but  from  this 
place  our  astronomer  soon  removed  to  the 
Hotel  de  Clugny.  His  professorship  brought 
him  in  no  more  than  nine  hundred  livres  a 
year ; but  with  this  income,  and  the  produce 
of  the  arrears  of  his  pension  which  were  paid 
him  before  his  departure  from  Petersburg,  he 
was  content.  Indeed,  he  expended  no  small 
part  of  the  latter,  in  building  and  furnishing 
with  proper  instruments  an  observatory  on  the 
flat  top  of  the  Hotel  de  Clugny.  Here  he  re- 
commenced his  observations,  and  continued 
them  without  interruption  during  twenty  years, 
both  night  and  day,  in  winter  as  well  as  sum- 
mer, very  commonly  attended  by  his  illustrious 
pupil  de  la  Lande.  In  the  year  1748,  his 
pupil  M.  Monnier  took  a voyage  to  Scotland, 
to  observe  one  of  the  most  interesting  eclipses 
of  the  sun  which  had  appeared  for  a long  time, 
it  being  annular,  and  furnishing  an  opportunity 
for  measuring  the  diameter  of  the  moon,  at  the 
time  when  it  should  be  entirely  visible  on  the 
sun’s  disk.  On  this  subject  Ml  de  Lisle  pub- 
lished a large  advertisement,  which  was  a com- 
plete treatise  on  annular  eclipses.  The  observ- 
ations, which  he  afterwards  received  from  his 
correspondents,  induced  him  to  enter  more 
fully  on  the  consideration  of  the  theory  of 
eclipses,  and  he  communicated  a part  of  his 
researches  on  this  subject  to  the  academy  in 
1749.  M.  de  Lisle  also  made  immense  calcu- 
lations founded  on  the  observations  of  Green- 
wich, Berlin,  Scotland,  Sweden,  &c.  but  he 
only  published  the  result  of  the  first  two,  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  for  1757.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  performances  which  M. 
de  Lisle  published  relative  to  geography,  was  . 
his  “ New  Charts  of  the  Discoveries  of  Admi- 
ral de  Fonte,  or  Fucnte,  made  in  1640,  and 
those  of  other  Navigators,  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, English,  Dutch,  French,  and  Russians, 
in  the  Northern  Seas,  with  Explications,  & c.” 
1750  and  1753,  4to.  This  work,  and  Lewis 
de  Lisle’s  voyage,  with  captains  Tchirikow  and 
Beering  on  the  western  coasts  of  America, 
served  mutually  to  illustrate  and  confirm  each 
other,  and  gave  to  the  charts  of  M.  de  Lisle  all 
the  authority  possible  ; and  they  furnished  M. 
Buache,  first  geographer  to  the  king,  with  the 
materials  for  his  “ Geographical  and  Physical 
Considerations,”  which  he  published  1111752, 
and  following  years.  At  the  time  when  astro- 
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jiomers  were  impatiently  waiting  for  the  tran- 
sit of  Mercury  over  the  sun  in  1753,  M.  de 
Lisle  signalised  his  zeal  for  the  service  of  astro- 
nomy by  publishing  a very  curious  map  of  the 
world,  in  which  he  represented  the  effect  of 
the  parallaxes  of  Mercury  in- different  countries, 
in  order  to  point  out  the  proper  places  for  mak- 
ing such  observations  on  the  transit,  as  should, 
from  the  difference  of  their  results,  furnish  a 
method  of  determining  the  distance  of  the  sun, 
in  a manner  similar  to  that  applied  by  Halley 
to  the  transit  of  Venus.  Of  this  map  M.  de 
la  Lande  has  given  a particular  account,  together 
with  an  explanation  of  the  method  followed 
in  forming  it,  in  his  astronomy.  The  transit 
of  Mercury  over  the  sun  in  1756,  likewise, 
fully  employed  M.  de  Lisle  for  a long  time. 
This  was  the  twelfth  transit  of  that  planet  no- 
ticed by  astronomers,  and  was  attended  with 
this  particular  advantage,  that  the  apparent  or- 
dfit  traversed  nearly  the  centre  of  the  sun. 
This  circumstance  was  made  use  of  by  M.  de 
Lisle,  in  determining  the  diameter  of  the  sun. 
v The  last  -work  of  M.  de  Lisle  inserted  in  the 
volumes  of  the  French  academy,  is  a memoir 
on  the  comet  of  1758,  which  had  been  disco- 
vered by  a peasant  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dresden  on  the  25  th  of  July,  and  which  Mes- 
.sier  found  on  the  1 5th  of  August,  with  the  in- 
struments, and  by  following  the  method  pro- 
posed by  M.  de  Lisle  in  the  preceding  year, 
for  observing  the  celebrated  comet  of  Halley. 
The  map  of  these  observations  was  presented 
by  M.  de  Lisle  and  M.  Messier  to  the  king ; 
and  the  former,  who  was  received  in  the  most 
honourable  manner,  had  the  honour  of  giving 
a particular  explanation  of  it  to  his  majesty. 
The  comet  of  1759,  which  had  been  predicted 
by  Mr.  Halley  forty  years  before,  afforded  M. 
de  Lisle  abundant  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his 
scientific  skill.  In  the  month  of  November, 
1757,  he  began  to  publish,  in  the  “Memoirs 
de  Trevoux,”  a table  of  all  the  places  in  the 
heavens  which  were  to  be  examined  for  this 
comet,  on  the  supposition  of  its  being  discern- 
ible, either  thirty-five  or  twenty- five  days  be- 
fore its  perihelion,  which  he  marked  on  a 
celestial  planisphere ; and  he  constructed  an 
instrument,  with  the  necessary  divisions  and 
conveniences  for  easily  finding  it,  and  marking 
its  position  as  soon  as  it  should  be  discovered. 
These  preparations  he  confided  to  M.  Messier, 
an  able  observer,  who  was  chosen  by  M.  de 
Lisle,  with  the  consent  of  the  minister,  to 
assist  him  in  his  labours.  M.  Messier  search- 
ed for  the  comet  during  a year  and  a half,  and 
in  that  time  observed  for  several  months  the 


comet  of  1758.  At  length,  on  the  21st  ef 
January,  1759,  he  discovered  the  long  sought 
for  comet  of  Halley,  and  ascertained  its  place. 
M.  de  Lisle  gave  an  account  to  the  public 
of  these  first  observations  on  that  comet,  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  “ Mercure”  for  July  1759* 
but  he  reserved  the  detail  of  its  positions  for  a 
treatise  which  he  intended  to  publish  on  this 
comet,  after  he  had  himself  made  all  the  ob- 
servations possible,  and  collected  those  of 
others,  during  the  time  of  its  appearance.  He 
also  entertained  the  hope  of  being  able  to  sug- 
gest new  considerations  on  the  theory  of  comets 
in  general,  supplementary  to  what  he  had  de- 
livered in  1745  to  the  Academy  of  Petersburg; 
but  these  have  not  been  published.  One  of 
the  greatest  services  which  M.  de  Lisle  ren- 
dered to  astronomers,  was  his  correction  of 
the  double  error  of  Halley,  relating  to  the 
transit  of  Venus,  expected  in  1761 ; by  which 
means  he  prevented  several  men  of  science 
from  undertaking  long  voyages  for  the  sake 
of  observing  it,  whose  labours  would  have 
proved  useless  with  respect  to  the  principal 
object  in  view.  It  was  now  high  time  that 
the  long,  laborious,  and  very  useful  labours  of 
M.  de  Lisle  should  meet  with  some  recom- 
pence  from  the  state.  There  had  been  for  a 
long  time  established  at  Paris  a general  depot 
for  the  marines,  in  which  were  collected  me- 
moirs relating  to  the  colonies,  the  reports  of 
intendants,  the  ordinances  of  the  king,  and  the 
orders  of  hisministersrespectingthe  marine, both 
in  the  civil  and  military  departments.  In  this 
depot  were  numerous  designs,  plans,  and  manu- 
script charts,  both  of  the  coasts  of  France,  and 
of  the  colonies  and  establishments  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  with  memoirs  relating  to 
them.  The  number  of  these  memoirs,  plans,  and 
charts,  increasing  every  day,  it  was  judged  ne- 
cessary, in  order  that  they  might  be  consulted 
with  the  greater  facility,  to  create  for  them  a 
particular  department,  in  which  they  should  be 
separated  from  the  other  papers  of  the  marine, 
which  we  have  mentioned  above.  It  was  un- 
der the  regency  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  in 
172 1,  that  this  department  was  first  established, 
and  a naval  captain  placed  at  the  head  of  it.  In 
the  year  1 754,  M.  Rouble,  minister  of  the  ma- 
rine, well  knowing  how  valuable  the  precious 
collections  and  the  labours  of  M.  de  Lisle  would 
prove  to  that  institution,  suggested  to  the  king 
the  benefit  which  the  service  would  receive 
from  giving  him  an  appointment  in  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, his  majesty  constituted  him,  by  bre- 
vet, astronomical  geographer  to  the  marine, 
attaching  to  his  office  the  collection  of  plans 
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and  journals  of  naval  captain?,  to  arrange  them 
in  regular  order,  and  to  extract  from  them 
whatever  might  be  found  beneficial  to  his  ser- 
vice in  this  department. 

As  soon  as  M.  de  Lisle  had  entered  on  his 
new  post,  he  received  directions  to  draw  up 
memoirs  for  the  minister  on  the  subjects  of  his 
appointment ; which  he  prepared  with  equal 
celerity,  knowledge,  and  judgment.  As  the 
king  had  now  engaged  him  in  his  service,  his 
majesty  purchased,  with  a pension  for  life,  his 
rich  astronomical  and  geographical  collec- 
tions, which  were  added  to  the  MSS.  in  the 
depot.  These  were  all  arranged  in  regular  or- 
der by  M.  de  Lisle,  who  drew  up  a detailed 
and  circumstantial  inventory  of  them,  making 
every  person  connected  with  his  office  ac- 
quainted with  them,  and  shewing  the  uses  to 
which  they  might  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of 
the  service  and  the  advancement  of  science. 
For  a particular  account  of  these  immense  col- 
lections, amounting  to  sixty-nine  port-folios, 
or  large  volumes  of  memoirs  relating  to  geo- 
graphy, and  almost  two  hundred  relating  to 
astronomy,  as  well  as  the  advantages  which 
have  or  may  be  derived  from  them  by  astrono- 
mers, geographers,  and  navigators,  we  must 
refer  to  the  first  of  our  authorities.  M.  de 
Lisle’s  eye-sight  was  always  excellent,  and,  like 
Newton,  he  was  able  to  read  without  spectacles, 
at  night  as  well  as  in  the  day-time,  when  he 
was  eighty  years  of  age.  He  was  more 
than  seventy  years  old  before  his  strength  be- 
gan sensibly  to  be  impaired  in  1758;  from 
which  time  he  devolved  the  care  of  his  ob- 
servations wholly  on  M-  Messier,  and  obtained 
from  the  minister  the  appointment  of  M.  de  la 
Lande  for  his  coadjutor  at  the  college-royal. 
He  now  withdrew  into  quiet  retreat  at  the  ab- 
bey of  saint  Genevieve,  where  he  spent  much 
of  his  time  in  devotional  exercises,  and  devoted 
the  greatest  part  of  his  income  to  acts  of  benevo- 
lence and  charity.  In  1767,  he  removed  from 
the  abbey  to  apartments  in  the  house  of  a 
friend  who  possessed  his  most  intimate  confi- 
dence, in  the  street  of  St.  Nicholas  du  Char- 
donnet,  and  adjoining  the  church  of  that  saint; 
where  his  manner  of  living  was  much  the  same. 
But  in  his  retirement  he  was  not  the  gloomy 
religionist,  who  considered  himself  dead  to  the 
world,  and  uninterested  in  its  concerns  : for  he 
still  cherished  his  old  taste  for  astronomy  and 
geography,  corresponded  with  men  of  science, 
read  the  new  works,  and  partook  in  the  care  with 
which  M.  Messier  continued  his  observations, 
collections,  and  manuscripts  ; and  in  the  year 
1767,  during  the  visit  which  M.  Messier  paid 


to  Holland,  he  requested  M.  de  la  Lande  to- 
select  a temporary  substitute  for  him  from  among 
his  pupils,  that  there  might  not  be  any  hiatus  in 
the  journal  of  his  observations.  He  even  pub- 
lished several  memoirs,  and  maps  of  Georgia,. 
Palestine,  and  Pekin ; he  communicated  his 
papers  on  Siberia  to  M.  Querlon,  who  con- 
tinued the  “ History  of  Travels,”  and  other 
MSS.  to  M.  Pingre,  M.  de  la  Lande,  and  other 
persons  to  whom  they  were  necessary ; and  he 
delivered  several  memoirs  toM.  de  la  Lande,  to 
be  revised  by  him,  that  they  might  be  publish- 
in  the  volumes  of  the  academy.  That  body3> 
as  an  extraordinary  mark  of  their  respect  for 
his  distinguished  merits,  conferred  on  him  the 
title  of  veteran  pensionary,  which  the  king 
confirmed.  From  the  same  motive,  upon  the 
death  of  M.  le  Mcrre,  dean  of  the  college- 
royal,  the  royal  professors  conferred  on  him 
the  honour  and  advantages  of  that  post,  while 
they  excused  him  from  personally  discharging 
its  duties.  In  the  month  of  July,  1768,  M.  de 
Lisle  was  afflicted  with  a scorbutic  complaint, 
which  his  medical  friends  succeeded  in  curing  j 
but  in  the  September  following  he  was  attack- 
ed by  a kind  of  apoplexy,  and  afterwards  by  the 
palsy,  to  which  he  fell  a sacrifice  on  the  nth 
day  of  that  month,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of 
his  age.  Of  his  extraordinary  merits  as  a man 
of  science,  the  preceding  narrative  will  enable 
the  reader  to  form  a sufficient  judgment.  Tti 
private  life  he  was  distinguished  by  unaffected 
piety,  pure  morals,  undeviating  integrity,  a ge- 
nerous disinterested  spirit,  and  most  amiable 
manners.  The  only  publication  of  M.  de  Lisle, 
not  already  specified,  consisted  of  “ Memoirs 
illustrative  of  the  History  of  Astronomy,”  173  8, 
in  two  volumes,  4to.  Eloge  de  M.  de  Lisle , par 
M.  de  Lande.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LISLE  DE  LA  DREVETIERE,  Lewis- 
Francis  de,  a French  dramatic  writer,  was 
descended  from  a noble  family  of  Perigord,  and 
born  at  Suze-la-Rousse  in  Dauphine.  He  was 
sent  to  Paris  to  finish  his  education,  and  studied 
the  law  with  the  intention  of  being  called  to 
the  bar ; but  a dissipated  turn  prevented 
him  from  effecting  his  purpose.  His  father 
not  being  able  to  maintain  him  at  Paris,  he 
was  reduced  to  live  by  his  talents,  and  be- 
gan to  write  for  the  Italian  theatre.  In  1721 
his  comedy  of  “ Arlequin  Sauvage”  was  brought 
on  the  stage,  which  was  successful,  and  is  still 
seen  with  pleasure.  His  “ Timon  le  Misan- 
thrope” had  still  greater  success.  His  “ Arle- 
quin au  Banquet  des  Sept  Sages”  was  somewhat 
too  philosophical  for  the  taste  of  the  times.  It 
was  followed  by  the  “ Banquet  Ridicule,”  by 
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<c  Le  Faucon,  ou  les  Oies  de  Boccace,”  and  by 
a variety  of  other  pieces.  He  also  composed 
« Danaus,”  a tragedy  ; a poem  entitled  “ Essai 
sur  l’Amour  Propre and  several  pieces  of 
verse,  collected  in  a single  volume.  He  died 
in  1756.  De  Lisle  was  of  a haughty,  taciturn, 
and  thoughtful  character,  and  could  stoop  only 
to  the  great,  nor  to  them,  without  sensibly 
feeling  the  indignity  of  waiting  in  their  ante- 
chamber. Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

LISTER,  Martin,  a physician  and  natu- 
ralist, was  born  about  1638,  of  a Yorkshire  fa- 
mily settled  in  the  county  of  Buckingham.  He 
4 was  educated  at  St.  John’s  college  in  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  he  was  made  fellow  by  royal 
mandate  in  1660.  Having  made  choice  of  the 
medical  profession,  he  travelled  to  the  conti- 
nent for  improvement,  and  in  1670  settled  in 
York  as  a practitioner.  To  his  professional 
employment  he  added  the  diligent  pursuit  of 
enquiries  in  natural  history  and  antiquities,  and 
communicated  many  papers  to  the  RoyalSociety, 
of  which  body  he  was  elected  a fellow.  By  his 
various  productions,  he  became  well  known  to 
the  learned  in  the  kingdom;  and  upon  the  so- 
licitation of  his  friends,  he  removed  to  the  me- 
tropolis about  the  year  1683.  He  was  created 
doctor  of  physic  by  diploma  at  Oxford  in  that 
year,  and  was  elected  a fellow  of  the  College  of 
Physicians.  In  1 698  he  attended  the  earl  of  Port- 
land in  his  embassy  to  the  court  of  France,  on 
which  occasion  he  obtained  introductions  to  the 
most  eminent  men  of  science  at  Paris,  and 
viewed  all  the  curiosities  of  that  capital.  On  his 
return  he  published  an  account  of  this  journey, 
among  the  particulars  of  which  were  some 
things  of  a trifling  nature,  that  gave  occasion 
to  Dr.  William  King’s  burlesque  imitation  of 
it,  entitled,  “ A Journey  to  London.”  It  was 
not,  indeed,  difficult  at  that  time  to  throw 
ridicule  on  a man  who  had  written  on  snails 
and  spiders,  and  bestowed  his  attention  on  the 
minutest  parts  of  natural  knowledge.  Dr. 
Lister  was  appointed,  in  1709,  second  phy- 
sician in  ordinary  to  queen  Anne,  which  post 
he  occupied  only  a short  time.  He  died  in 
February  17 1 T-12. 

The  properly  medical  writings  of  this  phy- 
sician are  marked  with  a propensity  to  hy- 
pothesis, and  an  attachment  to  the  ancients, 
but  are  not  void  of  valuable  observations  from 
his  own  experience.  In  this  class  may  be 
enumerated  his  two  works  on  English  medi- 
cinal waters,  entitled,  “ De  Fontibus  Medicatis 
Anglise,  Exercit.  nova  et  prior,”  1682,  “ al- 
tera,” 1684:  “ Exercitationes  sex  Medicina- 
les,”  1694  ; republished  with  additions  under 
the  title  of  “ Octo  Exercitationes  Medicinales,” 


1697  : the  diseases  here  treated  of  are  dropsy, 
diabetes,  hydrophobia,  lues  venerea,  scurvy, 
gout,  calculus,  and  small-pox : “ Dissertatio 
de  Humoribus,”  1709,  the  work  of  his  old 
age,  full  of  hypotheses  and  refutations  of  other 
theorists.  In  general,  Lister  is  a keen  contro- 
versialist, and  indulges  in  severe  remarks  on 
some  of  his  contemporaries,  especially  Syden- 
ham. 

His  reputation  is  principally  founded  on  his 
labours  in  natural  history  and  comparative 
anatomy.  Besides  his  papers  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  of  which  near  forty  ap- 
pear in  the  numbers  from  25  to  585  inclusive, 
he  published  the  following  works : “ Historian 
Animalium  Tres  Tractatus  : unus  de  Araneis  ; 
alter  de  Cochleis  Terrestribus  et  Fluviatilibus ; 
tertius  de  Cochleis  Marinis,”  1678, 4to. : “ Ex- 
ercitatio  Anatomica  de  Cochleis  maxime  Ter- 
restribus et  Limacibus,”  1694,  8vo;  “ Ex- 
ercitatio  Anatomica  altera,  de  Buccinis  Fluvi- 
atilibus et  Marinis,”  1695,  8vo. ; “ Exercitatio 
Anatomica  tertia  Conchyliorum  Bivalvium,” 
1696,  4to.  In  all  these  works  Dr.  Lister  has 
displayed  great  accuracy  of  observation,  and 
indefatigable  industry  in  detecting  the  most 
minute  and  curious  particulars  of  the  animal 
economy.  He  also  published  a corrected  and 
newly  methodised  edition  of  Goedart  on  In- 
sects, 1685,  8vo.  His  “Journey  to  Paris,” 
1698,  contains  a variety  of  entertaining  mat- 
ter, and  was  well  received,  notwithstanding 
the  efforts  of  ridicule.  Biog.  Britan.  Halleri 
Bill.  Anatom,  et  Medic. — A. 

LITTLETON,  Adam,  a learned  philologist, 
was  born  in  1627  at  Hales-Owen,  in  Shrop- 
shire, of  which  .parish  his  father  was  vicar.  He 
received  his  school  education  at  Westminster 
under  Dr.  Busby,  and,  in  1644,  was  elected  a 
student  of  Christ-church  college  in  Oxford. 
He  was  ejected  by  the  parliament  visitors  in 
1648,  and  supported  himself  for  some  years 
as  an  usher  at  different  schools.  In  1658  he 
was  appointed  second  master  of  Westminster 
school.  After  the  restoration  he  became 
king’s  chaplain  in  ordinary,  accumulated  his 
degrees  in  divinity,  and,  in  1674,  was  inducted 
into  the  rectory  of  Chelsea,  at  which  place  he 
had  kept  school  for  some  years  past.  He  was 
also  made  a prebendary  of  Westminster,  and 
afterwards  sub-dean.  He  died  at  Chelsea  in 
1694.  Mr.  Littleton  was  a man  of  an  amiable 
private  character,  and^ a very  general  scholar.' 
Besides  the  classical  languages,  he  was  con- 
versant in  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic, 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  abstruser 
parts  of  mathematics.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  works  in  divinity  and  philology ; but 
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is  chiefly  remembered  for  his  u Latin  Dic- 
tionary,” which  was  in  general  use  in  the 
English  schools  before  that  of  Ainsworth.  It 
was  first  published  in  1678,  4to.  Loud,  and 
reprinted  with  additions  in  1685.  He  had 
also  made  large  collections  for  a dictionary  of 
the  Greek  language.  Biog.  Britan. — A. 

LITTLETON,  sir  Thomas,  an  eminent 
English  lawyer  and  judge,  was  born  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Westcote,  Esq.  of 
the  county  of  Devon,  by  the  heiress  of  Little- 
ton, of  Frankley,  in  Worcestershire,  whose 
name  he  assumed.  After  an  education  at  one 
of  the  universities,  he  was  entered  of  the  In- 
ner-Temple, where  he  became  one  of  the  law 
readers.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  he  was 
made  judge  of  the  marshalsea  court  and  king’s 
sergeant,  and,  in  1455,  went  the  northern  cir- 
cuit as  judge  of  assize.  He  was  continued  in 
the  same  post  by  Edward  IV.,  and  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  judges  of  the  common-pleas 
in  1466.  During  the  same  reign  he  was  cre- 
ated a knight  of  the  Hath.  He  died  in  a good 
old  age  in  148 1,  leaving  three  sons,  from  whom 
many  considerable  families  of  the  name  are 
descended.  Sir  Thomas  Littleton  distinguished 
himself  in  his  profession  by  his  valuable  treatise 
of  the  “ Tenures  and  Titles  by  which  Estates 
were  anciently  held  in  England.”  It  was 
written  in  law  French,  but  the  date  neither  of 
its  composition  nor  of  its  first  publication  is 
ascertained.  A commentary  upon  it  (with  a 
translation)  forms  the  first  book  of  Coke’s  In- 
stitutes. Biog.  Britan. — A. 

LITTLETON.  See  Lyttleton. 

LIVIA-DRUSILLA,  Roman  empress,  was 
the  daughter  of  Livius  Drusus  Calidianus,  who 
joined  the  party  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and 
killed  himself  after  the  battle  of  Philippi. 
Livia  married  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  by  whom 
she  had  two  sons,  Drusus  and  Tiberius.  Her 
charms  made  such  an  impression  upon  Octavi- 
anus,  afterwards  the  emperor  Augustus,  that 
he  forcibly  took  her  from  her  husband,  though 
she  was  then  far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  and 
repudiating  his  own  wife  Scvibonia,  married 
her.  She  was  thenceforth  the  partner  of  his 
whole  reign,  possessed  of  his  entire  confidence; 
and  by  hemprudent  and  artful  conduct  exerted 
an  influence  over  him  which  was  attended  with 
important  consequences.  Of  a character  natu- 
rally haughty  and  imperious,  she  was  supple 
and  insinuating  when  her  interest  required  it. 
It  is  said,  that  being  asked  by  what  means  she 
had  gained  such  an  ascendancy  over  the  mind 


of  Augustus,  she  replied,  by  a constant  obedi- 
ence to  his  will,  by  never  expressing  a desire 
to  dive  into  his  secrets,  and  by  affecting  igno- 
rance of  his  amours.  She  had  no  children  by 
the  emperor,  who  adopted  her  two  sons  for  his 
own.  The  eldest,  Drusus,  died  when  a young 
man;  which  loss  she  bore  with  magnanimity. 
From  that  time  it  was  the  great  object  of 
her  ambition  to  secure  the  succession  of  the 
empire  to  Tiberius;  and  her  policy  for  that 
purpose  has  incurred  various  charges  of  crimi- 
nality. Thus  she  was  suspected,  but  without 
any  proof,  to  have  had  a share  in  the  death  of 
Marcellus,  and  of  the  two  Ccesars,  Augustus’s 
grandsons.  It  seems  more  certain  that  she 
aggravated  the  emperor’s  displeasure  against 
Agrippa  Posthumus.  She  had  the  credit  of 
being  the  adviser  of  the  pardon  of  Cinna,  an 
act  of  clemency  which  secured  Augustus  from 
any  future  conspiracies ; and  she  is  said  fre- 
quently to  have  interposed  in  favour  of 
senators  in  disgrace.  She  likewise  brought 
up  the  children  of  some  indigent  senators,  and 
assisted  others  in  portioning  their  daughters. 
The  suspicion  of  her  having  given  poison  t® 
Augustus  through  apprehension  of  his  recon- 
ciliation to  his  grandson,  is  rendered  entirely 
improbable  by  the  account  of  his  last  illness, 
and  by  the  tenderness  be  expressed  for  her  in 
the  last  words  he  uttered.  By  his  testament 
she  was  instituted  his  co- heiress  with  Tiberius, 
adopted  as  a daughter,  and  directed  to  assume 
the  name  of  Julia  Augusta.  Cn  his  deification 
she  became  the  priestess  of  the  new  god.  Her 
son,  whose  elevation  to  the  throne  had  been 
the  great  object  of  her  policy,  disappointed  her 
expectations  of  sharing  with  him  the  impe- 
rial power.  He  treated  her  with  coldness 
and  reserve,  and  subjected  her  to  various  mor- 
tifications. Hgr  bickerings  with  the  high-spi- 
rited Agrippina,  wife  of  Germanicus,  and  her 
support  of  the  inveterate  foes  of  that  illustrious 
pair,  have  been  noticed  in  their  articles.  An 
open  rupture  between  her  and  Tiberius  took 
place  some  time  before  her  death;  which  event 
happened  A.D.  291,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of 
her  age.  Her  funeral  was  less  splendid  than 
her  rank  seemed  to  demand ; and  either  the 
good  sense,  or  the  want  of  affection,  of  her  son 
caused  him  expressly  to  forbid  the  adulation  of 
deifying  her.  He  paid  little  regard  to  her 
testament,  and  never  began  the  erection  of  4 
triumphal  arch  which  the  senate  had  decreed  to 
her  memory.  Her  intriguing  character  was  well 
expressed  by  the  title  of  “ Ulysses  in  petti- 
coats,” which  her  great-grandson  Caligula  was 
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accustomed  to  give  her.  Tacitus  sketches  her 
portrait  by  saying,  that  “ in  strictness  of  con- 
duct she  was  not  inferior  to  the  Roman  ma- 
trons of  old,  though  her  demeanour  was  freer 
than  they  would  have  approved ; that  she  was 
an  imperious  mother,  a compliant  wife,  and  a 
match  for  her  husband  in  art,  and  her  son  in 
dissimulation.”  Tacit i Anual.  Sueton.  in  Au- 
gust. Crevier. — A. 

LIVINEIUS,  John,  a learned  Flemish  divine 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Dender- 
mond,  about  the  year  1540.  The  care  ofhisedu- 
cation  was  undertaken  at  Ghent  by  his  maternal 
uncle,  Levinus  Torrentius,  afterwards  the  illus- 
trious bishop  of  Antwerp,  who  inspired  him 
with  a taste  for  sacred  literature,  and  engaged 
him  to  direct  his  views  to  the  church.  He 
pursued  his  academical  studies  at  Cologne, 
where  he  outstripped  all  his  contemporaries  by 
his  proficiency  in  the  various  departments  of 
learning ; and,  having  entered  into  holy  orders, 
he  was  presented  to  a rich  benefice  at  Liege. 
At  a later  period,  when  his  uncle  had  possession 
of  the  see  of  Antwerp,  he  was  promoted  to  a ca- 
nonryandmadeprecentor  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  that  city.  He  united  with  William  Canter 
in  superintending  the  edition  of  Plantin’s 
Greek  Bible  ; and  afterwards  he  performed  a 
similar  task  at  Rome,  whither  he  went  to  avail 
himself  of  the  rich  treasures  in  the  Vatican 
library.  In  this  work  he  engaged  at  the  desire 
of  cardinals  Sirlet  and  Anthony  Caraffa,  who 
were  fully  satisfied  with  his  services,  and 
favoured  him  with  their  friendship.  At  their 
request  he  also  undertook  to  translate  into 
Latin,  some  of  the  works  of  the  Greek  fathers; 
and  he  was  upon  the  point  of  giving  to  the 
public  all  the  works  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssen, 
when  he  was  cut  off  by  a stroke  of  apo- 
plexy in  1599,  at  which  time  he  was  only 
about  the  age  of  fifty.  He  published,  “ Emen- 
dationes  et  Notse  in  XII.  Panegyricos  Veteres;” 
“ Theodori  Studitte  Catecheses  CXXXV.  e 
Sirleti  Cardinalis  Bibliotheca,  cum  Scholiis 
“ Gregor.  Nyssen.  et  Johan.  Chrysostom,  de 
Virginitate  and  “ Andronici  Impel*.  Dispu- 
tatio  cum  Judteo.”  He  also  left  behind  him 
in  M S.  translations  of  the  tragedies  of  Euri- 
pedes,  and  of  the  works  of  Athenaeus.  Ere- 
heri  Tkeat.  Vir.  Erud.  Clar.  Teissier's  edition  of 
the  Eloges  des  Hommes  Savans  de  M.  de  Thou. 
Nsuv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LIVIUS,  Andronicus.  See  Andronicus. 

LIUTPRAND,  or  Luitprand,  a historical 
writer  of  the  tenth  century,  is  by  some  ac- 
counted a Spaniard,  but  more  probably  was  an 
Italian  of  Pavia.  His  father  was  a person  in  the 


confidence  of  Hugo  king  of  Italy.  Liufprand 
was  placed  when  young  in  the  court  of  Berenger 
II.  who  obtained  the  kingdom  by  dispossessing 
Plugo;  and  was  sent  by  him  embassador  to  the 
Greek  emperor  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus. 
For  this  office  he  was  chosen  on  account  of  his 
acquaintance  with  the  Greek  language,  in 
which  he  improved  himself  on  his  embassy. 
Some  time  afterwards  he  lost  the  favour  of 
Berenger,  and  was  obliged,  about  the  year  958, 
to  go  as  an  exile  to  Germany.  During  his 
residence  there  he  composed  the  history  of  his 
own  times,  which  is  extant.  He  w*as  then  a 
deacon  of  the  church  of  Pavia.  The  fall  of 
Berenger,  wrho  was  stript  of  his  dominions  in 
961  by  Otho  I.,  restored  Liutprand  to  his 
country,  and  he  was  soon  after  consecrated 
bishop  of  Cremona.  In  this  quality  he  attend- 
ed an  assembly  of  bishops  held  at  Rome  in 
963,  in  opposition  to  pope  John  XII.  In  968 
he  went  again  as  embassador  to  the  court  of 
Constantinople,  in  the  name  of  Otho,  to  de- 
mand the  daughter  of  the  Greek  emperor  for 
the  son  of  Otho.  His  mission,  however,  was 
ineffectual ; and  he  returned  full  of  ill-will 
against  that  court,  the  pride  and  ignorance  of 
which  he  satirised  in  a relation  of  this  embas- 
sy, annexed  to  his  history.  It  is  not  known 
how  much  longer  he  survived;  but  his  signa- • 
ture  occurs  in  a synod  held  at  Ravenna  in  970, 
under  the  name  of  Liuzio  bishop  of  Cremona, 
by  which  name  he  is  also  mentioned  by. 
another  writer.  The  historical  work  of  Liut- 
prand is  in  six  books,  but  it  is  supposed  that* 
the  six  last  chapters  of  the  sixth  book  are  by 
another  hand.  The  narration  commences  with 
the  emperor  Arnulph,  and  closes  with  Otho. 
It  is  written  in  a much  more  agreeable  and 
polished  style  than  that  of  his  contemporary 
historians,  but  at  the  same  time  sarcastic  and 
satirical,  especially  when  he  speaks  of  Beren- 
ger and  his  wife  Villa.  It  has  been  several 
times  printed  : the  last  edition  is  that  of  Mura- 
tori  in  his  “ Scriptores  Rerum  Ital.”  V-ossii 
Hist.  Latin.  Tiraboschi. — A. 

LIVY,  (Titus  Livius,)  a very  eminent  Ro- 
man historian,  was  a native  either  of  the  city 
or  territory  of  Padua.  He  came  to  Rome  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  where  he  appears  to 
have  been  admitted  to  the  familiarity  of  several 
persons  of  rank,  and  of  the  emperpr  himself. 
Suetonius  mentions  that  Claudius,  afterwards 
emperor,  undertook  to  write  history  in  his 
youth  on  the  persuasion  of  Livy,  whence  it  has 
been  supposed  that  he  had  some  concern  in  that 
prince’s  education.  He  made  himself  known 
by  some  philosophical  dialogues,  buthis  literary- 
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reputation  was  principally  built  upon  his  great 
history  of  Rome,  from  the  foundation  of  the 
city  to  the  death  of  Drusus,  in  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  books.  No  work  of  the  kind  seems  to 
have  been  received  with  greater  applause.  Even 
during  his  life-time  so  high  was  his  fame,  tli^t, 
as  we  are  informed  by  Pliny  the  younger,  a 
Spaniard  from  Cadiz  came  to  Rome  on  pur- 
pose to  obtain  a sight  of  him,  and  having  grati- 
fied his  curiosity,  immediately  departed.  Of 
the  circumstances  of  Livy’s  life  we  are  almost 
totally  uninformed.  He  died  at  Padua,  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  A.  D.  17, 
at  the  age  of  seventy- six. 

The  history  of  Livy  is  mentioned  with  the 
highest  praise  by  all  theposterior  Roman  writers, 
as  Seneca,  Pliny  the  elder,  and  especially  Quin- 
tilian ; and  from  that  portion  of  it,  which  has 
come  down  to  our^times,  its  merits  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  exaggerated.  His  descrip- 
tions are  singularly  lively  and  picturesque,  and 
there  are  few  specimens  of  oratory  superior  to 
that  of  many  of  the  speeches  with  which,  in  con- 
formity with  the  practice  of  antiquity,  his  nar- 
ratives are  copiously  interspersed.  Although 
he  may  occasionally  be  too  favourable  to  his 
own  countrymen,  yet  he  frequently  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  his  foreign  speakers  the  severest 
strictures  on  the  injustice  of  the  Roman  policy. 
He  do^s  not  possess  the  philosophic  spirit  of 
Tacitus  and  some  other  historians,  and  has  been 
charged  with  credulity  in  recording  the  vulgar 
prodigies  of  every  year  ; yet  he  gives  sufficient 
reason  to  believe  that  this  was  only  in  compli- 
ance with  the  custom  of  other  annalists,  and 
that  he  was  no  dupe  to  pious  frauds.  He  be- 
stowed such  liberal  praises  on  Pompey,  that  Au- 
gustus used  to  call  him  a Pompeian,  yet  did 
not  show  the  less  friendship  to  him  on  that  ac- 
count. His  style  was  censured  by  Asinius 
Pollio,  as  not  entirely  free  from patavinity ; by 
which  he  doubtless  meant  a certain  taint  of  the 
provincialism  of  his  native  country  ; and  some 
modern  critics  have  very  uselessly  employed 
themselvesin  endeavouring  to  detect  thevestiges 
of  this  defect.  The  emperor  Caligula  thought 
proper  to  charge  him  with  being  both  verbose 
and  unfaithful ; but  that  imperial  madman  was 
equally  the  enemy  of  many  other  great  authors, 
and  his  judgment  can  command  little  respect. 
Of  Livy’s  history  only  thirty-five  books  are  ex- 
tant, consisting  of  the  first,  third,  fourth,  and 
half  of  the  fifth  decades,  the  latter  in  a defective 
state.  An  epitome  of  the  whole,  excepting  two 
books,  is  preserved,  but  gives  no  more  than  the 
heads  of  the  matter.  The  deep  regret  of  men 
of  letters  for  such  a loss  has  been  strikingly 


shown  by  the  fond  reception  of  several  pretended 
discoveries  of  the  missing  parts,  which  have  all 
proved  fallacious.  Of  the  editions  of  his  re- 
mains, those  most  esteemed  are  that  of  Grono- 
vius  cum  Notis  variorum,  three  vols.  8vo.  Lugd. 

B.  1679  » Le  Clerc,  Amst.  ten  vols.  umo; 
1709  ; of  Crevier,  Paris , six  vols.  4to.  1735  ; 
and  of  Drakenborch,  Amst.  seven  vols.  4to . 1738. 
They  have  been  translated  into  almost  all  mo- 
dern languages.  Vossii  Hist.  Lat.  Tiraboschi. 
Harwood's  Class. — A. 

LLOYD,  William,  a learned  English  pre- 
late in  the  seventeenth  and  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  born  at  Tilehurst  in 
Berkshire,  in  1627.  He  was  instructed  in 
grammar-learning  by  his  father,  who  was  rec- 
tor of  his  native  place;  under  whom  he  made 
so  rapid  a progress,  that,  when  he  was  only 
eleven  years  of  age,  he  understood  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  something  of  Hebrew.  He  was 
not  quite  twelve,  when  he  was  entered  a student 
of  Oriel-college,  in  the  university  of  Oxford  ; 
whence,  in  1640,  he  was  removed  to  a scholar- 
ship in  Jesus-college.  In  1642,  he  proceeded 
B.  A.  and  then  quitted  the  university,  which 
was  at  that  time  garrisoned  by  the  king’s  troops. 
As  soon  as  the  place  surrendered  to  the  parlia- 
ment, he  returned  to  it  again,  was  elected  fel- 
low of  his  college,  and  commenced  M.A.  in 
1646.  In  1648,  he  was  ordained  deacon  by 
Dr.  Skinner,  bishop  of  Oxford  ; and  afterwards 
undertook  the  office  of  tutor  to  the  children  of 
William  Backhouse,  esq.  of  Swallowfield  in 
Berkshire.  Upon  the  ejection  of  Dr.  Pordage 
by  the  presbyterian  committee  in  1654,  he  was 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  Bradfield,  in  the  same 
county,  by  Elias  Ashmole,  esq.  who  claimed  the 
patronage  in  right  of  his  wife.  Accordingly, 
he  was  examined  by  the  tryers,  appointed  to 
enquire  into  the  qualifications  of  those  who 
offered  themselves  for  the  ministry,  and  re- 
ceived their  approbation  ; but,  a counter-claim 
of  patronage  having  been  set  up  in  favour  of 
another  clergyman,  Mr.  Lloy*d  chose  rather  to 
resign  his  presentation  to  Mr.  Ashmole,  than  to 
engage  in  a contest.  In  1 6 $6,  he  was  ordained 
priest  by  Dr.  Browning,  bishop  of  Exeter ; 
and  in  the  same  year  he  went  to  Wadham- 
college  in  Oxford,  in  the  character  of  governor 
to  John  Backhouse,  esq.  who  was  a gentleman- 
commoner  there  ; which  post  he  occupied  till 
1659.  Within  four  months  after  the  restora- 
tion of  king  Charles  II.  in  1660,  he  was  in- 
corporated M.  A.  at  Cambridge,  and,  about  the 
same  time,  was  promoted  to  a prebend  in  the 
collegiate  church  of  Rlppon  in  Yorkshire.  In 
1666,  the  king  appointed  him  one  of  his  chap- 
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lains  ; and,  in  the  following  year,  he  was  col- 
lated to  a prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury. 
About  this  time  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity  at  Oxford.  In  1668,  he  was  presented 
by  the  crown  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Mary’s  in 
Heading  ; and,  in  the  same  year,  was  installed 
archdeacon  of  Merioneth,  in  the  church  of  Ban- 
gor, of  which  he  was  made  dean  in  1672.  Soon 
afterwards  he  was  appointed  to  a prebend  of 
St.  Paul’s  in  London;  and,  in  1674,  became 
residentiary  of  Salisbury.  In  1676,  he  was 
instituted  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Martin’s  in  the 
Fields,  in  Westminster  ; on  which  occasion  he 
resigned  his  prebend  of  St.  Paul’s.  From  the 
year  1673,  our  author  sustained  a share  in  the 
controversy  with  the  papists,  and  had  contri- 
buted to  it  some  learned  tracts,  an  account  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  first  of  our  subjoined 
authorities.  In  one  of  them,  entitled,  “ Con- 
siderations touching  the  true  way  to  suppress 
Popery  in  this  Kingdom,”  &c.  4to.,  he  had 
proposed  the  toleration  of  such  papists  as  denied 
the  pope’s  infallibility,  and  his  power  to  depose 
kings ; but  with  the  exclusion  of  all  the  rest. 
From  this  proposal,  occasion  was  taken  to  re- 
present him  as  being  more  favourable  to  the 
papists  than  was  defensible  in  a consistent  pro- 
testant  ; and  of  having  advanced  it,  with  the 
unworthy  view  of  securing  favour  at  court. 
Such  representations  to  his  discredit  increased 
in  the  year  1680,  when  he  was  promoted  to 
the  see  of  St.  Asaph.  Upon  this,  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  enter  into  a vindication  of  him- 
self; which  he  did  very  satisfactorily,  in  the  de- 
dication of  a sermon  preached  by  him  before 
the  house  of  lords,  on  Nov.  5,  1680. 

In  1684,  bishop  Lloyd  published  his  “ His- 
tory of  the  Government  of  the  Church,  as  it 
was  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  when  they 
first  received  the  Christian  Religion.”  This 
book  was  occasioned  by  the  disputes  concern- 
ing episcopacy,  particularly  David  Blondel’s 
treatise  on  that  subject ; and  displays  much 
curious  information  relative  to  the  ancient  ec- 
clesiastical history  of  the  British  islands.  On 
account  of  one  part  of  it,  in  which  he  cuts  off 
forty-four  fictitious  kings  in  the  history  of  Scot- 
land, he  was  attacked,  with  great  vehemence, 
by  sir  George  Mackenzie  of  Rosehaugh,  advo- 
cate to  king  James  II.,  in  “ A Defence  of  the 
Antiquity  of  the  Royal  Line  of  Scotland,”  &c. 
1685,  8vo.  This  piece  being  seen  while  in 
MS.  by  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  he  wrote  a full 
answer  to  it,  by  way  of  preface  to  his  “ Origines 
Britannicas.”  In  1688,  our  authorwasone  of  the 
six  bishops,  who,  together  with  archbishop  San- 
croft,  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  for  pre- 
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senting  a petition  to  king  James  II.  against  that 
prince’s  declaration  for  suspending  the  laws  in 
favour  of  the  papists,  which  the  clergy  were 
enjoined  to  read  in  the  churches.  Their  tri- 
umphant acquittal,  the  enthusiastic  joy  which 
even  the  king’s  troops  around  his  person  dis- 
covered on  receiving  the  intelligence  of  it,  and 
the  severe  mortification  which  it  created  to  that 
tyrannical  prince,  are  circumstances  well  known 
in  English  history.  About  the  latter  end  of  the 
same  year,  bishop  Lloyd,  having  concurred 
heartily  in  the  revolution,  was  made  almoner 
to  king  William  III.;  and,  in  1692,  was  trans- 
lated to  the  see  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry.  In 
1699,  he  published  “ A Chronological  Account 
of  the  Life  of  Pythagoras,  and  of  other  famous 
Men  his  Cotemporaries:  with  an  Epistle  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Bentley,  about  Porphyry’s  and  Jam- 
blicus’s  Lives  of  Pythagoras  in  which  his 
erudition  and  critical  skill  appear  advantageously 
displayed.  In  169 9-1700,  our  author  was 
translated  to  the  bishopric  of  Worcester.  Two 
years  afterwards,  a complaint  was  preferred 
against  him  in  the  house  of  commons,  that  he 
and  his  son  had  interfered  improperly  in  the 
election  of  knights  of  the  shire  for  the  county 
of  Worcester ; in  consequence  of  which  the 
house  resolved,  that  his  proceedings  had  been 
carried  on  in  high  violation  of  the  liberties  and 
privileges  of  the  commons  of  England,  and  that 
an  address  should  be  presented  to  the  queen, 
requesting  her  to  remove  the  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester from  the  office  of  almoner  to  her  majesty. 
The  bishop  was  accordingly  dismissed  from  his 
post  of  honour  at  court.  He  died  at  Hartle- 
bury  Castle  in  1717,  when  he  had  arrived  at 
the  ninety- first  year  of  his  age,  and  retained  to 
the  last  the  perfect  use  of  his  understanding. 
Bishop  Burnet,  who  knew  him  well,  gives  the 
following  character  of  him  : “ He  was  a great 
critic  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors, butchiefly 
in  the  scriptures  ; of  the  words  and  phrases  of 
which  he  carried  the  most  perfect  concordance 
in  his  memory,  and  had  it  the  readiest  about 
him  of  all  men  that  ever  I knew.  He  was  an 
exact  historian,  and  the  most  punctual  in  chro- 
nology of  all  our  divines.  He  had  read  the 
most  books,  and  with  the  best  judgment,  and 
had  made  the  most  copious  abstracts  out  of 
them,  of  any  of  this  age.  He  w-as  so  exact 
in  every  thing  he  set  about,  that  he  never 
gave  over  any  part  of  study,  till  he  had  quite 
mastered  it.  But  when  that  was  done,  he  went 
to  another  subject,  and  did  not  lay  out  his  learn- 
ing with  the  diligence  with  which  he  laid  it  in. 
He  had  many  volumes  of  materials  upon  all 
subjects,  laid  together  in  so  distinct  a method, 
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that  he  could,  with  very  little  labour,  write  on 
any  of  them.  He  had  more  life  in  his  imagina- 
tion, and  a truer  judgment,  than  may  seem 
consistent  with  such  a laborious  course  of  study. 
Yet,  as  much  as  he  was  set  on  learning,  he  had 
never,  neglected  his  pastoral  care.  For  several 
years  he  had  the  greatest  cure  in  England,  St. 
Martin’s,  which  he  took  care  of  with  an  appli- 
cation and  o ligence  beyond  any  about  him  ; to 
whom  he  was  an  example,  or  rather  a reproach, 
so  few  following  his  example.  He  was  a holy, 
humble,  and  patient  man,  ever  ready  to  do  good 
when  he  saw  a proper  opportunity  : even  his 
love  of  study  did  not  divert  him  irom  that.” 
Besides  the  pieces  already  mentioned,  he  pub- 
lished, “ A Letter  to  Dr.  William  Sherlock,  in 
Vindication  of  that  Part  of  Josephus’s  History 
which  gives  an  Account  of  Jaddus  the  High 
Priest’s  submitting'  to  Alexander  the  Great, 
while  Darius  was  living,”  &c.  1691,  4to. ; “ A 
Discourse  of  God’s  Ways  of  disposing  King- 
doms,” 1691,  4to. ; “ A Dissertation  upon  Da- 
niel’s seventy  Weeks,”  printed  under  his  article 
in  the  “ General  Dictionary “ A Letter  upon 
the  same  Subject,”  printed  in  the  “ Life  of  Dr. 
Humphrey  Prideaux  and  a number  of  single 
“ Sermons,”  preached  on  public  occasions.  He 
also  left  several  pieces  behind  him,  in  an  un- 
finished state;  particularly,  “ ASystem  of  Chro- 
nology,” out  of  which  his  chaplain,  Benjamin 
Marshal,  is  said  to  have  composed  his  “ Chro- 
nologicalTables,”  printed  atOxford  in  1712  and 
1713.  He  is  supposed  to  have  had  a principal 
hand  in  the  “Series  ChronologicaOlympiadum, 
Isthmiadum,  Nemeadum,”  & c.  folio,  published 
by  his  son  atOxford  in  1 700.  He  engaged  bishop 
Burnet  to  undertake  his  “ History  of  the  Re- 
formation,” furnished  him  with  a curious  collec- 
tion of  hisown  observations, andcorrect'ed  it  with 
the  most  critical  exactness.  He  assisted  Dr. 
Wilkins,  in  composing  his  “ Essay  towards  a 
real  Character,  and  a philosophical  Language 
and  he  added  the -chronology,  and  many  of  the 
references, and  parallel  places,  pi  inted  in  most  of 
our  English  Bibles,  particularly  the  quarto  edi- 
tions. Blog.  Brit.  Gen.  Dirt.  Brit.  Biop.  Bur- 
net's Hist,  of  bis  civ  n Times,  vol.  I.  p-  1 qo. — M. 

LOAYSA,  Garsias  de,  a learned  Spanish 
prelate  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  at 
Taiavera  ill  New  Castille,  about  the  year 
1532.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of 
Alcala,  and  acquired  a high  reputation  for  his 
profound  acquaintance  with  philosophy,  di- 
vinity, the  stcred  scriptures,  history,  and  an- 
tiquities. He  was  promoted  to  a canonry,  and 
also  to  an  archdeaconry,  in  the  metropolitan 
church  of  Toledo,  where  he  resided  till  1584. 


In  that  year  he  was  appointed  almoner  and 
dean  of  the  chapel  to  king  Philip  II. ; and  not 
long  afterwards  that  monarch  confided  to  him 
the  education  of  his  son,  prince  Philip.  For 
this  post  he  was  admirably  qualified,  not  only 
by  his  extensive  erudition,  but  by  his  excellent 
character,  his  sweetness  of  temper,  and  agree- 
able pleasing  manners ; whence,  like  the  em- 
peror Titus,  he  was  called  “ the  delight  of  hu- 
man kind.”  For  a considerable  time  he  pre- 
sided over  the  see  of  Toledo,  as  locum  teneus 
for  Albert  of  Austria,  nominated  to  that  arch- 
bishopric ; and  upon  the  marriage  of  Albert, 
pope  Clement  VIII.,  at  the  request  of  the  king 
of  .Spain,  appointed  Loaysa  to  that  dignity. 
Before,  however,  his  pall  arrived  from  Rome, 
he  was  carried  off  by  a sudden  disorder,  when 
about  sixty-five  years  of  age.  It  is  reported 
that  his  death  was  owing  to  a broken  heart, 
occasioned  by  the  ingratitude  and  ill-treatment 
which  he  experienced  from  his  pupil  Philip, 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne.  Our  prelate 
published  at  Madrid,  in  1593,  “ Collectio  Con- 
ciliorum  Hispanice,  ’ in  folio,  with  learned  and 
valuable  prolegomena,  dissertations,  and  notes. 
The  editors  of  Moreri’s  Dictionary,  and  of  the 
Nouveau  Dictionnaire  Historique,  have  erro- 
neously attributed  this  work  to  a prelate  of 
the  same  name,  who  was  confessor  to  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.,  president  of  the  council  of 
the  Indies,  archbishop  of  Seville,  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  college  of  cardinals.  Antonii  Bibl. 
Hisp.  Teissier's  Edition  of  Lcs  Elcges  des 
Hommes  Sftvans  de  M.  de  Thou. — M. 

LOBEIRA,  Vasco,  the  author  of  Amadis 
of  Gaul,  was  born  at  Porta,  in  what  year  of 
the  fourteenth  century  is  not  known-  In 
1386  he  was  knighted  upon  the  field  of  battle 
at  Aljubarrota  by  king  Joam  1.,  and  he  died  in. 
14^3  at  Elvas,  the  place  of  his  residence, 
where  he  had  formed  a morgado , an  entailed 
and  unalienable  estate.  Nothing  more  con- 
cerning his  life  has  been  collected  by  the  Por- 
tuguese bibliographers.  I he  main  fact,  that 
of  his  receiving  the  knighthood  on  so  honour- 
able an  occasion,  is  relatexl  by  the  contempo- 
rary chronicler  Fernam  Lopes : the  memory 
of  the  other  events  would  be  preserved  in  the 
family  which  he  founded. 

The  original  of  this  celebrated  romance  was 
preserved  in  the  library  of  the  dukes  of  Aveiro, 
and  may  possibly  still  be  lurking  in  existence  if 
it  has  escaped  from  the  wreck  of  that  house, 
and  from  the  earthquake,  which  was  so  de- 
structive to  Portuguese  literature.  The  oldest 
version  known  to  be  extant  is  that  of  Garcior- 
donez  de  Montalvo,  which,  according  to  Bar- 
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bosa,  was  published  at  Salamanca  in  1510. 
Nicholas  Antonio,  because  the  original  was 
never  printed,  claims  it  for  the  Spaniards,  say- 
ing, “It  is  just  that  in  a doubtful  case  the 
Portuguese  should  produce  the  story  in  their 
own  language  as  the  Spaniards  did  in  Castiiian.” 
Blit  the  point  was  never  doubted  in  Portugal. 
A single  Portuguese  author,  Jorge  Cardoza,  in 
the  Agiologio  Lusitano,  1652,  says,  indeed, 
that  Pedro  de  Lobeira  translated  it  from  the 
French  by  command  of  the  infante  Dorn  Pe- 
dro. He  is  wrong  in  the  name,  and  he  is 
wrong  in  the  fact;  for  Dom  Pedro  was  but  in 
his  eleventh  year  when  Vasco  Lobeira  died. 
This  inaccuracy  is  not  extraordinary  in  an  au- 
thor who  is  notoriously  inaccurate.  Even 
upon  agiology,  his  own  subject,  he  is  perpetu- 
ally wrong  in  names  and  in  circumstances  of 
time  and  place.  So  weak  an  authority  would 
not  have  been  mentioned  here  merely  to  be 
refuted,  but  that  as  Lobeira’s  title  to  the  ro- 
mance has  been  contested,  it  is  right  to  adduce 
all  the  evidence  which  can  be  adduced  against 
it.  . To  Nicholas  Antonio’s  opinion  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  reply,  that  had  he  read  the  Amadis  he 
never  could  have  advanced  it ; Montalvo  re- 
fers to  a Portuguese  original.  The  Spaniards 
themselves  admit  Lobeira’s  claim  ; and  if  it  be 
necessary  to  bring  forward  modern  testimony, 
that  of  Dr.  Gregorio  Mayans  y Siscar  will  be 
sufficient  to  those  who  are  versed  in  Spanish 
literature. 

D’Herberay  and  Tressan  claim  Amadis  for 
the  French.  D’Herberay  thought  he  could 
remember  certain  Picard  manuscripts  upon 
the  same  story,  and  Tressan  thought  he  had 
seen  them  in  queen  Christina’s  collection  in 
the  Vatican.  If  any  such  version  existed,  its 
origin  is  easily  and  satisfactorily  explained. 
Isabel,  the  daughter  of  Joam  I.,  married  Philip 
the  Good  of  Burgundy ; it  is  very  probable 
that  the  book  which  was  the  delight  of  her  fa- 
ther’s court,  may  have  been  translated  at  her 
husband’s.  A conjecture  was  lately  advanced 
by  an  English  critic,  that  if  the  lost  metrical 
romance  of  Sir  Amadas  were  discovered,  it 
might  prove  to  be  the  foundation  of  this  story. 
By  a singular  coincidence,  that  metrical  ro- 
mance has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  present 
writer,  while  busied  upon  this  very  article,  and 
the  story  has  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to 
Amadis  of  Gaul.  The  Dutch  also  assert  that 
they  possessed  the  story  in  their  language  be- 
fore the  appearance  of  Montalvo’s  version. 
What  are  the  proofs  to  substantiate  this  as- 
sertion I know  not,  and  they  can  be  of  little 


importance,  as  such  an  early  version,  if  it  ex- 
isted, might  be  accounted  for  like  the  supposed 
Picard  manuscripts;  and  as  the  evidence  for 
Lobeira'  is  decisive,  that  evidence  1 now  pro- 
ceed to  state'. 

Some  wreight  must  be  allowed  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Portuguese  writers,  who  have 
all,  wdtli  the  single  exception  of  Cardoza,  at- 
tributed it  to  Lobeira  as  an  original  produc- 
tion. 1 

The  romance  is  not  older  than  Lobeira’s 
age ; for  it  refers  to  the  English  claim  upon 
the  crown  of  France,  and  represents  Windsor 
as  the  most  splendid  court,  and  the  king  of 
England  as  the  most  powerful  king,  in  Christ- 
endom. . It  was  written  in  a country  remote 
from  England;  for  Windsor  is  called  an  island, 
and  the  adventurers  who  cross  from  France 
make  Bristol  their  port.  Many  other  such  in- 
stances of  geographical  ignorance  could  be 
mentioned;  mistakes  which  might  easily  be 
made  byji  Portuguese,  but  not  by  a French- 
man. It  was  written  in  Portugal,  for  many  of 
the  names  are  Portuguese.  Better  proofs  of 
time  and  place  cannot  be  required. 

A sonnet  of  uncertain  date,  but  certainly  of 
considerable  antiquity,  which  is  ascribed  to  a 
Portuguese  infante,  addresses  Vasco  Lobeira 
by  name  as  the  author  of  Amadis,  and  recom- 
mends certain  alterations  in  the  management 
of  the  story*.  It  is  expressly  stated  in  the 
Spanish  version  that  these  alterations  were 
made  at  a Portuguese  infante’s  desire.  Here 
is  circumstantial  proof  of  the  author’s  name. 

Gomes  Eannes  de  Zurara,  in  a chronicle 
written  sixty  years  after  Lobeira’s  death,  names 
him  as  the  author,  and  adds  that  the  whole 
book  was  his  own  invention.  This  he  says, 
not  because  the  fact  had  ever  been  doubted, 
but  incidentally,  to  exemplify  the  difference  be- 
tween his  own  true  history  and  the  fables  of 
chivalry.  Here  is  direct  and -positive  evidence. 
This  chronicle  remained  unpublished  till  1 792, 
or  there  never  could  have  been  any  dispute 
upon  the  question. 

The  question,  however,  while  it  could  be 
considered  doubtful,  was  worth  disputing  ; for 
it  is  a national  honour  to  have  produced  a 
work  confessedly  the  best  of  its  kind,  which 
forms  an  era  in.  literary  history,  which  occa- 
sioned the  most  admirable  satire  that  ever  was 
written,  and  in  that  very  satire  had  its  merit 

* Phis  passage  and  the  sonnet  are  loth  given  at 
length  in  the  preface  to  the  late . translation  of 
Amadis . 
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f nrly  acknowledged ; which  has  been*  natu- 
ralised all  over  Europe;  and  which,  after  the 
lapse  of  four  centuries,  and  the  total  revolution 
of  manners  and  feelings  which  those  centuries 
have  brought  about,  still  finds  admirers,  and 
will  continue  to  find  them  among  minds  of  the 
highest  order. 

In  appreciating  the  merit  of  the  old  ro- 
mances, the  change  of  manners  and  the  im- 
provements of  knowledge  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently considered.  Of  Amadis  of  Gaul  it  may 
safely  be  affirmed  that  it  contains  nothing, 
which,  in  the  age  it  was  written,  would  be 
regarded  as  impossible,  scarcely  any  thing 
which  would  be  thought  exaggerated.  The 
actions  of  Amadis,  and  the  importance  of  a 
single  chief,  would  not  appear  incredible  to  a 
people  who  had  heard  in  their  own  days  of  sir 
John'  Chandos,  of  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  and 
of  the  Black  Prince ; and  who  had  then  living 
among  them  their  own  hero,  Nuno  Alvares. 
Pereira,  whose  military  exploits  were  as  extra- 
ordinary, and  as  important  to  his  own  country; 
and  upon  whose  character,  private  as  well  as 
public,  moral  and  political,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  stain  or  imputation ; a knight  who 
passed  his  youth  in  camps  and  courts  with  un- 
sullied purity,  who  never  committed  one  single 
act  of  inhumanity  in  an  age  of  cruelty,  during 
a long  and  ferocious  war  ; who  was  as  liberal 
as  he  was  brave,  as  loyal  as  liberal,  and  as  patri- 
otic as  loyal;  and  who,  after  living  the  life  of  a 
warrior  and  statesman,  retired  in  full  posses- 
sion of  his  health  and  faculties  to  a cloister, 
and  there  died  like  a saint.  To  a nation  who 
knew  this  man,  and  knew  also  that  it  was 
chiefly  owing  to  his  courage  that  they  existed 
as  a separate  people,  the  character  of  Amadis 
would  not  appear  exaggerated.  It  should  also 
be  remembered  that  none  of  the  miracles  of 
romance  were  then  regarded  as  things  impos- 
sible; prototypes  of  all  are  to  be  found  in  the 
superstitious  and  natural  history  of  the  times, 
in  the  science  of  gems,  in  the  properties  as- 
cribed to  wells,  fountains,  and  lakes,  and  in 
the  belief  of  spells  and  witchcraft. 

The  romances  of  the  Round  Table  were  po- 
pular in  Portugal  when  Lobeira  lived ; over  these 

* Fynes  Moryson,  when  advising  a traveller 
how  to  learn  languages , says , “ 1 think  no  book 
better  for  his  discourse  than  Amadis  of  Gaul; 
for  the  knights  errant , and  the  ladies  of  courts , doe 
therein  exchange  courtly  speeches , and  these  books 
are  in  all  languages  translated  by  the  masters  of 
eloquence,” 


Amadis  had  two  decided  advantages,  its  unity 
of  design,  and  its  morality.  It  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive in  its  present  state  what  parts  have  been 
interpolated  by  Montalvo,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
necting it  with  his  supplementary  history  of 
Esplandian  ; and  those  parts  are  the  only  ones 
which  could  advantageously  be  omitted.  The 
tales  of  king  Arthur’s  court  are  not  less  inferior 
in  morals  than  in  structure.  Sir  Tristram  and 
sir  Lancelot  are  the  chief  heroes  : the  one  in- 
trigues with  his  uncle’s  wife,  the  other  with 
queen  Guenevor;  one  seasoning  adultery  with 
incest,  the  other  with  treason.  Either  the  age 
had  improved  when  Amadis  was  written,  or  it 
was  written  in  a better  country,  for  it  w\as  ad- 
vancing ' towards  morality  to  have  arrived  at 
simple  seduction.  Of  women,  indeed,  Lobei- 
ra’s  standard  seems  not  to  have  been  very  high ; 
he  aimed  at  no  ideal  perfection,  but  describes 
them  such  as  they  were.  Oriana  is  a very  wo- 
man, her  little  selfishnesses,  her  vanity  so  easily 
alarmed,  and  her  fretful  jealousies,  give  a dra- 
matic reality  to  the  character  rarely  to  be 
found  in  fiction.  These  are  sexual  weaknesses: 
the  readiness  at  intrigue  which  all  his  females 
discover,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  consent 
to  part  with  their  children  or  to  expose  them, 
are  traits  of  historical  manners.  The  male 
character  was  higher,  and  therefore  appears 
higher  in  the  romance, though  Lobeira  may  have 
been  equally  true  to  nature.  Amadis  may  be 
considered  as  the  model  of  a perfect  knight. 
Truly,  says  sir  Philip  Sidney,  “ I have  known 
men,  that  even  with  reading  Amadis  de  Gaul, 
which  God  knows  wanteth  much  of  a perfect 
poesie,  have  found  their  hearts  moved  to  the 
exercise  of  courtesy,  liberality,  and  especially 
courage.”  That  such  effects  were  produced 
by  the  study  of  romance,  there  are,  besides  this 
testimony,  some  curious  anecdotes  upon  re- 
cord. The  most  popular  and  most  illustrious 
of  the  Portuguese  warriors  formed  himself 
avowedly  upon  the  model  of  sir  Galahad,  who 
atchieved  the  Sangreal,  and  sate  in  the  Siege 
Perilous.  Some  Portuguese  soldiers  in  India, 
who  lodged  in  the  same  tent,  had  with  them 
a book  of  chivalry  which  they  read  together; 
one  of  them  believed  it  to  be  all  true,  and  the 
rest,  amusing  themselves  with  his  simplicity, 
assured  him  that  it  w^as  so.  The  soldier  in 
consequence  determined  to  perform  some  ex- 
ploit wffiich  should  also  be  thought  worthy  of 
record,  and  in  the  next  engagement  penetrated 
so  far  into  the  enemies  army,  that  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  he  was  brought  off  with  much 
honour  and  not  a few  wounds.  But  when  his 
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friendsfeprovedhimfor  his  rashness, “Ah  ! (said 
he)  let  me  alone!  I have  not  done  half  so  much 
as  we  read  every  evening  of  our  knight  in  the 
book !”  It  was  perhaps  in  recollection  of  some 
such  circumstances  as  these,  that  the  duke  of 
Alva  said  Don  Quixote  would  be  the  ruin  of 
Spain.  But  it  was  not  Don  Qmxote  which  de- 
stroyed the  fashion  of  romances,  it  was  the 
swarm  which  succeeded.  Novels  of  intrigues, 
and  histories  of  sharpers  and  cut-purses,  super- 
seded these  tales  of  “ fierce  wars  and  faithful 
loves.” — R.  S. 

LOBEL,  Matthias  de,  an  early  botanist, 
was  born  in  1538,  at  Lisle  in  Flanders,  where 
his  father  was  a practitioner  in  the  law.  He 
was  brought  up  to  physic,  and  studied  at  Mont- 
pellier under  the  eminent  physician  and  natur- 
alist Rondelet.  His  love  for  plants  led  him  to 
make  a botanical  tour  over  the  south  of  France, 
which  he  afterwards  extended  to  Switzerland, 
and  some  parts  of  Italy  and  Germany.  On  his 
return  he  settled  as  a physician,  firstat  Antwerp, 
and  afterwards  at  Delft,  at  which  latter  place 
he  was  made  physician  to  William  prince  of 
Orange  and  the  states  of  Holland.  At  what 
period  he  removed  to  England  is  uncertain,  but 
his  first  publication  bears  date  at  London  in 
1 5 70.  His  principal  patron  in  England  was  lord 
Zouch,  whom  he  attended  on  his  embassy  to 
Denmark  in  1 592.  Of  this  opportunity  he  made 
use  for  extending  his  botanical  knowledge,  and 
forming  correspondences,  by  means  of  which 
he  introduced  several  foreign  rarities  into  the 
English  gardens.  He  superintended  a physic  gar- 
den at  Hackney,  cultivated  at  the  expence  of  his 
patron.  The  title  of  king’s  botanist  was  given 
to  him  by  James  I. ; but  what  were  its  office  or 
emoluments,  does  not  appear.  He  died  in  1616, 
at  the  age  of  78.*  Lobel’s  first  work  is  entitled 
“ Nova  Stirpium'  Adversaria,  seu  perfacilem 
Investigationem  ad  Priscorum  & Recentiorum 
Materiam  Medicam,”  folio,  the  first  edition, 
Lend.  1570;  and  a more  complete  at  Antwerp, 
157 6.  Peter  Pena  of  Narbonne  was  concerned 
in  it  jointly  with  Lobel,  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
assign  his  own  part  to  each.  In  a subsequent 
edition,  the  work  bears  the  title  of  “ Dilucidse 
Simplicium  Medicamentorum  Explications,  et 
Stirpium  Adversaria,  &c.  &c.  quibus  accessit 
Altera  Pars  cum  prioris  Illustrationibus,  Casti- 
gationibus,  Auctariis,  Sec. : Accessit  Matt,  de 
Lobel  in  Rondeletii  Methodicam  Pharmaceu- 
ticam  Animadversiones,”  fob  Lend.  1605.  The 
professed  purpose  of  the  “ Adversaria”  is  to  in- 
vestigate the  botany  and  materia  medica  of  the 
ancients  by  actual  comparison  with  plants  col- 
lected by  the  authors,  many  of  which  are  rare 


and  new.  ‘‘This work  exhibits  (says  Dr.  Pulte- 
ney)  the  first  sketch,  rude  as  it  is,  of  a natural 
method  of  arrangement,  extending,  however, no 
farther  than  throwingthe  plants  into  large  tribes, 
families  or  orders,  according  to  the  habit  or  ex- 
ternal appearance,  without  establishing  defini- 
tions or  characters.”  The  number  of  tribes  is 
forty-four,  and  at  the  head  of  each  is  a synopti- 
cal view  of  all  the  species  described  under  it. 
Although  the  style  is  harsh  and  incorrect, 
and  the  descriptions  often  obscure  and  inade- 
quate, it  is  a performance  of  great  merit  for  the 
time.  Lobel  in  1576  published  another  work, 
entitled  “ Observationes  ; sive  Stirpium  His- 
toric to  which  the  volume  of  Adversaria  was 
annexed.  It  had  a great  number  of  wooden 
cuts,  originally  made  for  the  works  of  Clusius, 
Matthiolus,  and  Dodoncus.  It  was  translated 
intoDutch  in  1581, with  the  figures  augmented. 
These  at  length  amounted  to  2191,  and  were 
published  separately  with  indexes  in  seven  lan- 
guages, and  became  avery  popular  work.  Lobel 
had  planned  a large  work  on  plants,  which  was 
to  contain  all  those  collected  in  England  by  him- 
self and  his  wife , but  he  did  not  live  to  finish 
it.  Some  of  his  papers  came  into  the  hands  of 
Parkinson,  who  incorporated  them  into  his 
“ Theatrum.”  A fragment  of  the  intended 
work  was  published  by  Dr.  How  in  1655,  con- 
taining manygrasses  and  other  newly  discovered 
plants.  The  name  of  Lobel  has  been  perpe- 
tuated by  Linnaeus  in  a genus  of  syngenesious 
plants  termed  Lobelia.  Halleri  Bibl.  Botan. 
Pulteney  s Sketches  of  Botany. — A. 

LOBINEAU,  Guy- Alexis,  a writer  of 
history, born  at  Rennes  in  166 6,  entered  among 
the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  and  devoted  his  life  to  study.  He  died  at 
the  abbey  of  St.  Jagut  near  St.  Malo,  in  1727 . 
His  principal  publications  are  “L’Histoire  de 
Bretagne,”  two  vols.  folio,  1707;  a work  com- 
menced by  father  le  Gallois,  and  finished  by  Lo- 
bineau.  It  is  reckoned  valuable  for  the  number 
of  charters  and  other  documents  it  contains;  but 
the  supposed  partiality  of  the  writer  for  his  own 
province  invol  ved  him  in  a controversy  with  the 
abbe  Vertot,  and  the  abbe  Moulinet-des-Thuil- 
leries,  who  warmly  supported  the  rights  of  Nor- 
mandy, which  had  been  impugned  in  thatwork. 

“ L’Histoire  de  Deux  Conquetes  d’Espagne  par  l 
lesMaures,”  1708,  i2mo,.  is  a translation  from 
the  Spanish,  and  is  regarded  as  little  more  than 
a romance.  “ Histoire  de  Paris,”  five  volumes 
folio,  1725:  this  work  was  begun  and  consider- 
ably advanced  by  father  Felibien,  and  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  Lobineau  to  finish.  “ L’His- 
toire des  Saints  de  Bretagne,”  folio,  1724: 
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tins  account  of  Breton  saints  is  said  to  be  exact, 
but  to  want  unction — a defect  which  probably 
will  not  be  thought  to  derogate  from  the  author’s 
judgment.  He  also  translated  the  “Stratagems 
of  Polytenus”  from  the  Greek,  in  two  volumes, 
i2mo.  1738;  and  made  versions  of  some  co- 
medies of  Aristophanes,  which  have  not 
been  published.  Aloreri.  Nouv . Diet.  Hist. 
—A. 

LOBO,  Jercm,  a Jesuit  missionary,  was 
born  at  Lisbon  in  1593.  He  entered  into  the  so- 
ciety of  Jesuits  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and  in 
1622  went  our  as  one  of  their  missionaries  to 
the  East  Indies.  After  passing  some  time  at 
Goa,  he  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Mozambique, 
whence  he  penetrated  into  Abyssinia.  He 
passed  several  years  in  that  kingdom,  where  his 
zeal  and  resolution  brought  on  him  the  hatred 
of  the  x\byssinian  monks,  from  whose  machi- 
nations he  incurred  much  danger  and  suffering. 
On  his  intended  return  to  Portugal  he  was  ship- 
wrecked on  the  coast  of  Natal,  where  the  sur- 
viving crew  spent  seven  months  in  constructing 
two  shallops  to  bring  them  away.  One  of  these 
foundered  at  sea  •,  the  other  with  father  Lobo 
on  board  got  to  Angola.  Thence  he  embarked 
in  a vessel  for  Brazil ; and,  after  several  other 
adventures,  was  landed  at  Cadiz,  whence  he 
reached  Lisbon.  He  employed  himself  both 
at  Madrid  and  Rome  in  promoting  the  interests 
of  the  Ethiopian  or  Abyssinian  mission  ; and 
took  a second  voyage  to  the  Indies,  where  he 
became  rector  of  the  professed  house  at  Goa. 
Pie  returned  to  Lisbon  in  1658,  and  was  made 
rector  of  the  college  of  Coimbra,  where  he  died 
in  1678,  at  the  age  of  84.  Father  Lobo  wrote 
in  the  Portuguese  language  an  “ Historical  Ac- 
count of  Abyssinia,”  containing  much  curious 
and  valuable  information.  It  was  translated 
into  French  by  the  Abbe  Le  Grand  in  quarto, 
1728,  with  the  addition  of  dissertations,  letters, 
and  some  instructive  memoirs.  An  abridged 
version  of  this  was  the  earliest  publication  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  APoreri.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.— A. 

LOBO,  Francisco  Rodrigues,  a Portu- 
guezeauthor of  morereputation  than  merit, who 
flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  1 7th  cen- 
tury, wasborn  at  Leiria,and  drowned  on  his  way 
from  Cantarem  to  Lisbon,  in  the  Tagus,  whose 
waters  he  had  so  often  celebrated,  and  in  whose 
sands  he  had  expressed  a wish  in  his  poems  to 
find  a grave.  His  longest  work  is  a dull  pasto- 
ral tale,  with  dull  pastoral  verses  interspersed, 
divided  into  three  parts,  under  the  titles  of  Pri- 
mavera , the  Spring,  U Pastor  Peregrine , the 
Shepherd  Stranger,  and  O Desenganado,  the 


Undeceived.  Nothing  can  be  more  insap- 
portably  tedious  than  this  languid  and  slow 
story,  but  it  has  beauties  of  style  and  com- 
position which  a foreigner  cannot  be  expected 
to  discover  or  understand.  He  wrote  a heavy 
heroic  poem  upon  the  exploits  of  Nuno  Alvares 
Pereira,  entitled  O Grande  Condestabre  de  Por- 
tugal; and  also,  Ccrte  em  A Idea,  ou , Noises  de 
Inver  no,  the  Court  in  a Village,  or  Winter 
Evenings,  a conversational  work,  infinitely  su- 
perior to  any  of  his  other  productions.  His 
works  have  lately  been  re-edited  at  Lisbon. 
— R.  S. 

LOCHON,  S'tephen,  a French  priest  in  the 
seventeenth  and  earlypart  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, whose  religious  and  moral  writings  are 
held  in  esteem  by  devout  Catholics,  was  a native 
of  Chartres  ; but  in  what  year  he  was  born  is 
not  known.  lie  pursued  his  studies  in  the 
collegeofNavarre  atParis;  and  in  the  year  1674, 
had  the  degree  of  doctor  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  facultyof  divinity  in  that  seminary.  For 
several  years  he  was  incumbent  of  Breto'nvilliers 
in  the  diocese  of  Chartres;  but  was  obliged  by 
the  ill  state  of  his  health  to  resign  that  benefice, 
and  to  remove  to  Paris,  where  he  chiefly  spent 
his  time  in  study  and  composition.  He  died 
about  the  year  1720.  Among  other  works,  he 
was  the  author  of  “ A Picture  of  the  truly 
devout  Person,  in  all  Kinds  of  Situations,  ac- 
cording to  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and  the  Fa- 
thers of  the  Church,”  i2mo.  1679;  “The 
Illusions  of  False  Zeal,  a Moral  Allegory,  See. 
with  Examples  taken  from  the  Scriptures  and 
the  Fathers,”  1696,  i2mo. ; “ An  Abridgment 
of  Church  Discipline,  &c.  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Clergy,”  in  two  volumes  8vo,  1 702  and  1 705; 
“ The  Death  of  Sinners  in  a State  of  Impeni- 
tence,” 1709,  121110;  “ Dialogues  between  a 
Courtier  and  a Solitary,  relative  to  the  Conduct 
of  the  Great,”  1713,  i2mo;  and  “ A Trea- 
tise on  Confession,  for  the  Use  of  Confessors 
and  Penitents,”  1708,  i2mo;  to  which  a Sup- 
plement was  added  in  1710,  intended  to  illus- 
trate the  necessity  and  use  of  confession. 
Aloreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LOCKE,  John,  one  of  the  greatest  philoso- 
phers and  most  valuable  writers  who  have 
adorned  this  country,  was  born  at  Wrington 
in  Somersetshire,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  Au- 
gust, 1682.  Flis  father,  who  had  been  bred  totlie 
law,  acted  in  the  capacity  of  steward,  or  court- 
keeper,  to  colonel  Alexander  Popham  ; and 
upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  became 
a captain  in  the  service  of  the  parliament.  Fie 
was  a gentleman  of  strict  probity  and  economy, 
and  possessed  of  a handsome  fortune  ; but,  as 
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it  came  much  impaired  into  the  hands  of  his 
son,  it  was  probably  injured  through  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  times.  However,  he  took  great 
pains  in  his  son’s  education  ; and  though  while 
he  was  a child,  he  behaved  towards  him  with 
great  distance  and  severity,  yet  as  he  grew  up,  he 
treated  him  with  more  familiarity,  till  at  length 
they  lived  together  rather  as  friends,  than  as 
two  persons,  one  of  whom  might  justly  claim 
respect  from  the  other.  When  he  was  of  a 
proper  age,  young  Locke  was  sent  to  West- 
minster school,  where  he  continued  till  the  year 
1651;  when  he  was  entered  a student  of 
Christ-church-college,  in  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford. Here  he  so  greatly  distinguished  himself 
by  his  application  and  proficiency,  that  he  was 
considered  to  be  the  most  ingenious  young  man 
in  the  college.  But,  though  he  gained  such  re- 
putation in  the  university,  he  was  afterwards 
often  heard  to  complain  of  the  little  satisfaction 
which  he  had  found  in  the  method  of  study 
which  had  been  prescribed  to  him,  and  of  the 
little  service  which  it  had  afforded  him,  in  en- 
lightenirfg  and  enlarging  his  mind,  or  in  making 
him  more  exact  in,  his  reasonings.  For  the 
only  philosophy  then  taught  at  Oxford  was  the 
Peripatetic,  perplexed  with  obscure  terms,  and 
encumbered  with  useless  questions.  The 
first  books  which  gave  him  a^  relish  for 
the  study  of  philosophy,  were  the  writings  of 
Des  Cartes ; for  though  he  did  not  approve  of 
all  his  notions,  yet  he  found  that  he  wrote  with 
great  perspicuity.  Having  taken  his  degree  of 
B.  A.  in  1655,  and  that  of  M.  A.  in  1658,  Mr. 
Locke  for  some  time  closely  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  physic,  going  through  the  usual 
courses  preparatory  to  the  practice ; and  it  is  said 
that  he  got  some  business  in  that  profession  at 
Oxford.  So  great  was  the  delicacy  of  his  con- 
stitution, however,  that  lie  was  not  capable  of 
a laborious  application  to  the  medical  art;  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  his  principal  motive  in 
studying  it  was,  that  he  might  be  qualified  when 
necessary  to  act  as  his  own  physician.  In  the 
year  1664,  he  accepted  of  an  offer  to  go  abroad, 
in  the  capacity  of  secretary  to  sir  William  Swan, 
who  was  appointed  envoy  from  king  Charles  II. 
to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg!),  and  some  other 
German  princes  ; but  returning  to  England 
again  within  less  than  a year,  he  resumed  his 
studies  at  Oxford  with  renewed  vigour,  and 
applied  himself  particularly  to  natural  philo- 
sophy. While  he  was  at  Oxford  in  16C6,  an 
accident  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance 
of  lord  Ashley,  afterwards  earl  of  Shaftesbury. 
That  nobleman,  having  been  advised  to  drink 
the  mineral  v/aters  at  Astrop,  for  an  abscess  in 
his  breast,  wrote  to  Dr.  Thomas,  a physician 


in  Oxford,  to  procure  a quantity  of  them  to 
be  in  readiness  against  his  arrival.  Dr.  Thomas, 
being  obliged  to  be  absent  from  home  at  that 
time,  prevailed  with  his  friend  Mr.  Locke  to 
execute  this  commission.  But  it  happening 
that  the  waters  were  not  ready  on  the  day  after 
lord  Ashley’s  arrival,  through  the  fault  of  the 
person  who  had  been  sent  for  them,  Mr.  Locke 
found  himself  obliged'  to  wait  on  his  lordship, 
to  make  excuses  for  the  disappointment.  Lord 
Ashley  received  him  with  his  usual  polite- 
ness, and  was  satisfied  with  his  apology.  Upon 
his  rising  to  go  away,  his  lordship,  who  had 
received  great  pleasure  from  his  conversation, 
detained  him  to  supper,  and  engaged  him  to 
dinner  on  the  following  day,  and  even  to  drink 
the  waters,  that  he  might  have  the  more  of  his 
company.  When  his  lordship  left  Oxford  to 
go  to  Sunning-hill,  he  made  Mr.  Locke  promise 
to  visit  him  there  ; as  he  did  in  the  summer  of 
the  year  1667.  Afterwards  lord  Ashley  in- 
vited Mr.  Locke  to  his  house,  and  prevailed  on 
him  to  take  up  his  residence  with  him.  Hav- 
ing now  secured  him  as  an  inmate,  lord  Ashley 
was  governed  entirely  by  his  advice,  in  sub- 
mitting to  have  the  abscess  in  his  breast  opened; 
by  which  operation  his  life  was  saved,  though 
the  wound  was  never  closed.  The  success 
which  attended  this  operation  gave  his  lordship 
a high  opinion  of  Mr.  Locke’s  medical  skill, 
and  contributed  to  increase  his  attachment  to 
him,  notwithstanding  that  he  regarded  this 
as  the  least  of  his  qualifications.'  Sensible  that 
his  great  abilities  were  calculated  to  render  him 
eminently  serviceable  to  the  world  in  other 
departments  of  knowledge,  he  would  not  suf- 
fer him  to  practise  medicine  out  of  his  house, 
excepting  among  some  of  his  particular  friends  ; 
and  he  urged  him  to  apply  his  studies  to  state 
affairs,  and  political  subjects,  both  ecclesiasti- 
cal and. civil.  Mr.  Locke’s  inclination  was  not 
backward  in  prompting  him  to  comply  with 
his  lordship’s  wishes  ; and  he  succeeded  so  well 
in  these  studies,  that  lord  Ashley  began  to  con- 
sult him  upon  all  occasions. 

By  his  acquaintance  with  this  nobleman, 
Mr.  Locke  was  introduced  to  the  conversation- 
of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  carl  of  Hali- 
fax, and  other  of  the  most  eminent  persons  of 
that  age,  who  were  all  charmed  with  his  con- 
versation. The  freedom  which  he  would  take 
with  men  of  that  rank,  had  something  in  it 
very  suitable  to  his  character.  One  day,  three 
or  four  of  these  lords  having  met  at  lord  Ash- 
ley’s, when  Mr.  Locke  was  present,  after  some 
compliments,  cards  were  brought  in,  before' 
scarcely  any  conversation  had  passed  between  1 
them.  Mr.  Locke  looked  on  for  some  time 
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while  they  were  at  play,  and  then  taking  his 
pocket-book,  began  to  write  with  great  atten- 
tion. At  length,  one  of  them  had  the  cu- 
riosity to  ask  him  what  he  was  writing.  “ My 
lord,”  said  he,  “ I am  endeavouring  to  profit, 
as  far  as  I am  able,  in  your  company ; for 
having  waited  with  impatience  for  the  honour 
of  being  in  an  assembly  of  the  greatest  ge- 
niuses of  the  age,  and  having  at  length  obtained 
this  good  fortune,  I thought  that  I could  not 
do  better  than  write  down  your  conversation ; 
and,  indeed,  I have  set  down  the  substance  of 
what  has  been  said  for  this  hour  or  two.” 
Mr.  Locke  had  no  occasion  to  read  much  of 
what  he  had  written ; those  noble  persons  saw 
the  ridicule,  and  diverted  themselves  with  im- 
proving the  jest.  For,  immediately  quitting 
their  play,  they  entered  into  rational  conversa- 
tion, and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  a 
manner  more  suitable  to  their  character.  In 
the  year  1668,  at  the  request  of  the  earl  and 
countess  of  Northumberland,  Mr.  Locke  ac- 
companied them  in  a tour  to  France,  and  staid 
in  that  country  with  the  countess,  while  the 
earl  went  towards  Italy,  with  an  intention  of 
visiting  Rome.  But  this  nobleman  dying  on 
his  journey  at  Turin,  the  countess  came  back 
to  England  sooner  than  was  at  first  designed, 
and  Mr.  Locke  with  her;  who  continued  to 
reside,  as  before,  at  lord  Ashley’s.  That  no- 
bleman, who  was  then  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, having,  in  conjunction  with  other 
lords,  obtained  a grant  of  Carolina,  em- 
ployed Mr.  Locke  to  draw  up  the  funda- 
mental constitutions  of  that  province.  In  exe- 
cuting this  task,  our  author  had  formed  ar- 
ticles relative  to  religion,  and  public  worship, 
on  those  liberal  and  enlarged  principles  of  to- 
leration, which  were  agreeable  to  the  senti- 
ments of  his  enlightened  mind  ; but  some  of 
the  clergy,  jealous  of  such  provisions  as  might 
prove  an  obstacle  to  their  ascendancy,  ex- 
pressed their  disapprobation  of  them,  and  pro- 
cured an  additional  article  to  be  inserted,  se- 
curing the  countenance  and  support  of  the 
state  only  to  the  exercise  of  religion  according 
to  the  discipline  of  the  established  church. 
Mr.  Locke  still  retained  his  student’s  place  at 
Christ-church,  and  made  frequent  visits  to  Ox- 
ford, for  the  sake  of  consulting  books  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  change  of  air.  At  lord  Ashley’s,  he  in- 
spected the  education  of  his  lordship’s  only 
son,  who  was  then  about  sixteen  years  of  age  •, 
and  executed  that  province  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  noble 
patron.  As  the  young  lord  was  but  of  a 
.weakly  constitution,  his  father  thought  proper 


to  marry  him  early,  lest  the  family  should  be- 
come extinct  by  his  death.  And,  since  he  was 
too  young,  and  had  too  little  experience  to 
choose  a wife  for  himself,  and  lord  Ashley  had 
the  highest  opinion  of  Mr.  Locke’s  judgment, 
as  well  as  the  greatest  confidence  in  his  in- 
tegrity, he  desired  him  to  make  a suitable 
choice  for  his  son.  This  was  a difficult  and 
delicate  task : for  though  lord  Ashley  did  not 
ins:st  on  a great  fortune  for  his  son,  yet  he 
would  have  him  marry  a lady  of  a good  family, 
an  agreeable  temper,  a fine  person,  and,  above 
all,  of  good  education  and  good  understand- 
ing, whose  conduct  would  be  very  different 
from  that  of  the  generality  of  court  ladies. 
Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  attending  such 
a commission,  Mr.  Locke  undertook  it,  and 
executed  it  very  happily.  The  eldest  son  by 
this  marriage,  afterwards  the  noble  author  of 
the  Characteristics,  was  committed  to  the  care 
of  Mr.  Locke  in  his  education,  and  gave  evi- 
dence to  the  world  of  the  master  hand  which 
had  directed  and  guided  his  genius. 

In  1670,  and  in  the  following  year,  Mr. 
Locke  began  to  form  the  plan  of  his  “ Essay 
on  Human  Understanding,”  at  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  some  of  his  friends,  who  were  ac- 
customed to  meet  in  his  chamber,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conversing  on  philosophical  subjects ; 
but  the  employments  and  avocations  which 
were  found  for  him  by  his  patron,  would  not 
then  suffer  him  to  make  any  great  progress  in 
that  work.  About  this  time,  it  is  supposed, 
he  was  made  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In 
1672,  lord  Ashley,  having  been  created  earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  lord 
high  chancellor  of  England,  appointed  Mr. 
Locke  secretary  of  the  presentations ; but  he 
held  that  place  only  till  the  end  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  when  the  earl  was  obliged  to  resign 
the  great  seal.  His  dismissal  was  followed  by 
that  of  Mr.  Locke,  to  wrhom  the  earl  had  com- 
municated his  most  secret  affairs,  and  who 
contributed  towards  the  publication  of  some 
treatises,  which  were  intended  to  excite  the 
nation  to  watch  the  conduct  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  to  oppose  the  arbitrary  designs 
of  the  court.  After  this  his  lordship,  who 
was  still  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Locke  secretary  to  the  same ; 
which  office  he  retained  not  long,  die  com- 
mission being  dissolved  in  the  year  1674.  In 
the  following  year,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  physic ; and  it  appears 
that  he  continued  to  prosecute  this  study,  and 
to  keep  up  his  acquaintance  with  several  of  the 
faculty.  In  what  reputation  he  was  held  by 
some  of  the  most  eminent  of  them,  we  may 
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judge  from  the  testimonial  that  was  given  of 
him  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Sydenham,  in  his 
book,  entitled,  “ Observationes  Medicse,  circa 
Morborum  Acutorum  Historian!  et  Curatio- 
nem,”  &c.  “ You  know  likewise,”  says  he, 
“ how  much  my  method  has  been  approved  of 
by  a person  who  has  examined  it  to  the  bottom, 
and  who  is  our  common  friend.  I mean  Mr. 
John  Locke,  who,  if  we  consider  his  genius, 
and  penetrating  ancf  exact  judgement,  or  the 
strictness  of  his  morals,  has  scarcely  any  su- 
perior, and  few  equals  now  living.’;  In  the 
summer  of  1675,  Mr.  Locke,  being  apprehen- 
sive of  a consumption,  travelled  into  France, 
and  resided  for  some  time  at  Montpelier, 
where  he  became  acquainted  wiih  Mr.  Thomas 
Herbert,  afterwards  earl  of  Pembroke,  to 
whom  he  communicated  his  design  of  writing 
his  “Essay  on  Human  Understanding.”  From 
Montpelier  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  con- 
tracted a friendship  with  M.  Justel,  the  cele- 
brated civilian,  whose  house  was  at  that  time 
the  place  of  resort  for  men  of  letters ; and 
where  a familiarity  commenced  between  him 
and  several  other  persons  of  eminent  learning. 
In  1679,  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury  being  again 
restored  to  favour  at  court,  and  made  president 
of  the  council,  sent  to  request  that  Mr.  Locke 
wrould  return  to  England ; which  he  accord- 
ingly did.  Within  six  months,  however,  that 
nobleman  was  again  displaced,  for  refusing  his 
concurrence  with  the  designs  of  the  court, 
which  aimed  at  the  establishment  of  popery 
and  arbitrary  power;  and,  in  1682,  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  to  Holland,  to  avoid  a prose- 
cution for  high  treason,  on  account  of  pre- 
tended crimes  of  which  he  was  accused.  Mr. 
Locke  remained  steadily  attached  to  his  patron, 
following  him  into  Holland;  and  upon  his 
lordship’s  death,  which  happened  soon  after- 
wards, he  did  not  think  it  safe  to  return  to 
England,  where  his  intimate  connexion  with 
lord  Shaftesbury  had  created  him  some  power- 
ful and  malignant  enemies.  Before  he  had 
been  a year  in  Holland,  he  was  accused  at  the 
English  court  of  being  the  author  of  certain 
tracts  which  had  been  published  against  the 
government;  and,  notwithstanding  that  an- 
other person  was  soon  afterwards  discovered 
to  be  the  writer  of  them,  yet  as  he  was  ob- 
served to  join  in  company  at  the  Hague,  with 
several  Englishmen  who  were  the  avowed  ene- 
mies of  the  system  of  politics  on  which  the 
English  court  now  acted,  information  of  this 
circumstance  was  conveyed  to  the  earl  of  Sun- 
derland, then  secretary  of  state.  This  intelli- 
gence lord  Sunderland  communicated  to  the 
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king,  who  immediately  ordered  that  bishop 
Fell,  then  dean  of  Christ-church,  should  re- 
ceive his  express  command  to  eject  Mr.  Locke 
from  his  student’s  place ; which  the  bishop 
executed  accordingly.  After  this  violent  pro- 
cedure of  the  court  against  him  in  England,  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  remain  in  Holland,  where 
he  was  at  the  accession  of  king  James  II.  Soon 
after  that  event,  William  Penn,  the  famous 
quaker,  who  had  known  Mr.  Locke  at  the  uni- 
versity, used  his  interest  with  the  king  to  pro- 
cure-a pardon  for  him;  and  would  have  ob- 
tained it  had  not  Mr.  Locke  declined  the  ac- 
ceptance of  such  an  offer,  npbly  observing, 
tlyat  he  had  no  occasion  for  a pardon,  since  he 
had  not  been  guilty  of  any  crime. 

In  the  year  1685,  when  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth and  his  party  were  making  preparations 
in  Holland  for  hi  rash  and  unfortunate  enter- 
prise, the  English  envoy  at  the  Hague  de- 
manded that  Mr.  Locked  with  several  others, 
should  be  delivered  up  to  him,  on  suspicion  of 
his  being  engaged  in  that  undertaking.  And 
though  this  suspicion  was  not  only  groundless, 
but  without  even  a shadow  of  probability,  it 
obliged  him  to  lie  concealed  nearly  twelve 
months,  till  it  was  sufficiently  known  that  he 
had  no  concern  whatever  in  that  business. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1686,  he 
appeared  again  in  public  ; and  in  the  following 
year  form.ed  a literary  society  at  Amsterdam, 
of  which  Lirnborch,  Le  Clerc,  and  other  learned 
men,  were  members,  who  met  together  weekly 
for  conversation  upon  subjects  of  universal 
learning.  About  the  end  of  the  year  1687, 
our  author  finished  the  composition  of  his 
great  work,  the  “ Essay  concerning  Human 
Understanding,”  which  had  been  the  principal 
object  of  his  attention  for  some  years  ; and 
that  the  public  might  be  apprised  of  the  out- 
lines of  his  plan,  he  made  an  abridgement  of  it 
himself,  which  his  friend  Le  Clerc  translated 
into  French,  and  inserted  in  one  of  his  “ Bibli- 
otheques.”  This  abridgement  was  so  highly 
approved  of  by  all  thinking  persons,  and  sin- 
cere lovers  of  truth,  that  they  expressed  the 
strongest  desire  to  see  the  whole  work.  Dur- 
ing the  time  of  his  concealment,  he  wrote  his 
first  “ Letter  concerning  Toleration,”  in  Latin, 
which  was  first  printed  at  Gouda,  in  1689, 
under  the  title  of  “ Epistola  de  Tolerantia,” 
&c.  i2mo.  _ This  excellent  performance, 
which  has  ever  since  been  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  by  the  best  judges,  was  translated  into 
Dutch  and  French,  in  the  same  year,  and  was 
also  printed  in  English  in  4to.  Before  this 
work  made  its  appearance,  the  happy  revolu- 
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tion  in  1688,  effected  by  the  courage  and  good 
conduct  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  opened  the 
way  for  Mr.  Locke’s  return  to  his  native  coun- 
try ; whither  he  came  in  the  fleet  which  con- 
veyed the  princess  of  Orange.  After  public 
liberty  had  been  restored,  our  author  thought 
it  proper  to  assert  his  own  private  rights ; and 
therefore  put  in  his  claim  to  the  student’s 
place'  in  Christ-church,  of  which  he  had 
been  unjustly  deprived'.  Finding,  however, 
that  the  society  resisted  his  pretensions,  on  the 
plea  that  their  proceedings  had  been  conform- 
able to  their  statutes,  and  that  they  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  dispossess  the  person  who 
had  been  elected  in  his  room,  he  desisted  from 
his  claim.  It  is  true,  that  they  made  him  an 
offer  of  being  admitted  a supernumerary  stu- 
dent, but,  as  his  sole  motive  in  endeavouring 
to  procure  his  restoration  was,  that  such  a 
measure  might  proclaim  the  injustice  of  the 
mandate  for  his  ejection,  he  did  not  think 
proper  to  accept  it.  As  Mr.  Locke  was  justly 
considered  to  be  a sufferer  for  the  principles  of 
the  revolution,  he  might  without  much  diffi- 
culty have  obtained  some  very  considerable 
post ; but  he  contented  himself  with  that  of 
commissioner  of  appeals,  worth  about  200/. 
per  annum.  In  July  1789,  he  wrote  a letter 
to  his  friend  Limborch,  with  whom  he  fre- 
quently corresponded,  in  which  he  took  occa- 
sion to  speak  of  the  act  of  toleration,  which 
had  then  just  passed,  and  at  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction ; though  he  at  the 
same  time  intimated,  that  he  considered  it  to 
be  defective,  and  not  sufficiently  comprehen- 
sive. “ I doubt  not,”  says  he,  “but  you  have 
already  heard,  that  toleration  is  at  length  es- 
tablished among  us  by  law.  Not,  however, 
perhaps,  with  that  latitude  which  you,  and 
such  as  you,  true  Christians,  devoid  of  envy 
and  ambition,  would  have  wished.  But  it  is 
somewhat  to  have  proceeded  thus  far.  And  I 
hope  these  beginnings  are  the  foundations 
of  liberty  and  peace,  which  shall  hereafter  be 
established  in  the  church  of  Christ.” 

About  this  time  Mr.  Locke  had  an  offer  to 
go  abroad  in  a public  character  ; and  it  was 
left  to  his  choice  whether  he  would  be  envoy 
at  the  court  of  the  emperor,  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg,  or  any  other  where  he  thought 
that  the  air  would  best  agree  with  him  ; but 
he  declined  it  on  account  of  the  infirm  state  of 
his  heah.h.  In  the  year  1690,  he  published  his 
celebrated  “ Essay  concerning  Human  Under- 
standing,” in  folio  : a work  which  has  made 
the  author’s  name  immortal,  and  docs  honour 
to  our  country ; which  an  eminent  and  learned 


writer  has  styled,  “ one  of  the  noblest,  the  usc- 
fullest,  the  most  original  books  the  world  ever 
saw.”  But,  notwithstanding  its  extraordinary 
merit,  it  gave  great  offence  to  many  people  at 
the  first  publication,  and  was  attacked  by  va- 
rious writers,  most  of  whose  names  are  now 
forgotten.  It  was  even  proposed,  at  a meeting 
of  the  heads  of  houses  of  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford, to  censure  and  discourage  the  reading  of 
it;  and,  after  various  debates  among  them- 
selves, it  was  concluded,  that  each  head  of  a 
house  should  endeavour  to  prevent  it  from 
being  read  in  his  college.  They  were  afraid 
of  the  light  which  it  poured  in  upon  the  minds 
of  men.  But  all  their  efforts  were  in  vain ; 
as  were  also  the  attacks  of  its  various  oppo- 
nents on  the  reputation  either  of  the  work  or 
its  author,  which  continued  daily  to  increase 
in  every  part  of  Europe.  It  was  translated 
into  French  and  Latin,  and  the  fourth  in 
English,  with  alterations  and  additions,  was 
printed  in  the  year  1700:  since  which  time  it 
has  passed  through  a vast  number  of  editions. 
In  the  year  1690,  likewise,  Mr.  Locke  pub- 
lished his  “ Second  Letter  concerning  Tolera- 
tion,” in  4to.,  written  in  answer  to  Jonas  Pro- 
ast,  a clergyman  of  Queen’s-college,  Oxford, 
who  published  an  attack  upon  the  “ First  Let- 
ter;” and  in  the  same  year  he  sent  into  the 
world  his  “ Two  Treatises  on  Government,” 
8vo.  Those  valuable  treatises,  which  are  some 
of  the  best  extant  on  the  subject  in  any  lan- 
guage, are  employed  in  refuting  and  overturn- 
ing sir  Robert  Filmer’s  false  principles,  and  in 
pointing  out  the  true  origin,  extent,  and  end  of 
civil  government.  About  this  time  the  coin  of 
the  kingdom  was  in  a very  bad  state,  owing  to 
its  having  been  so  much  clipped,  that  it  wanted 
above  a third  of  the  standard  weight.  The 
magnitude  of  this  evil,  and  the  mischiefs  which 
it  threatened,  having  engaged  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  parliament,  Mr.  Locke,  with  the 
view  of  assisting  those  who  were  at  the  head 
of  affairs  to  form  a right  understanding  of  this 
matter,  and  to  excite  them  to  rectify  such 
shameful  abuse,  printed  “ Some  Considerations 
of  the  Consequences  of  lowering  the  Interest, 
and  raising  the  Value  of  Money,”  1691,  8vo. 
Afterwards  he  published  some  other  small 
pieces  on  the  same  subject;  by  which  he  con- 
vinced the  world,  that  he  was  as  able  to  reason 
on  trade  and  business,  as  on  the  most  abstract 
parts  of  science.  These  writings  occasioned 
his  being  frequently  consulted  by  the  ministry, 
relative  to  the  new  coinage  of  silver,  and  other 
topics.  With  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  then  lord 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  he  was  for  some  time 
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accustomed  to  hold  weekly  conferences ; and 
when  the  air  of  London  began  to  affect  his 
lungs,  he  sometimes  went  to  the  earl  of  Pe- 
terborough’s seat,  near  Fulham,  where  he  al- 
ways met  with  the  most  friendly  reception. 
He  was  afterwards,  however,  obliged  to  quit 
London  entirely,  at  least  during  the  winter 
season,  and  to  remove  to  some  place  at  a 
greater  distance.  He  had  frequently  paid  vi- 
sits to  sir  Francis  Masham,  at  Oates  in  Essex, 
about  twenty  miles  from  London,  where  he 
found  that  the  air  agreed  admirably  well  with 
his  constitution,  and  where  he  also  enjoyed  the 
most  delightful  society.  We  may  imagine, 
therefore,  that  he  was  persuaded,  without 
much  difficulty,  to  accept  of  an  offer,  which 
sir  Francis  made  to  give  him  apartments  in 
his  house,  where  he  might  settle  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  Here  he  was  received 
v,pon  his  own  terms,  that  he  might  have  his 
er.i  .'  ; liberty,  and  look  upon  himself  as  at  his 
O'-  house;  and  here  he  chiefly  pursued  his 
f > vi  studies,  being  seldom  absent,  because 
t r of  London  grew  more  and  more  trou- 
b ome  to  him. 

t 1692,  Mr.  Locke  published  “ A third 
Letter  for  Toleration,  to  the  Author  of  the 
third  Letter  concerning  Toleration,”  8vo. ; 
wl.  h being  replied  to  about  twelve  years  after- 
wards, by  his  old  antagonist,  Jonas  Proast,  he 
began  “ A fourth  Letter,”  which  was  left  at 
his  death  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  published 
among  his  posthumous  pieces.  In  1693,  he 
published  his  “ Thoughts  concerning  Educa- 
tion,” 8vo  ; which  he  greatly  improved  in  sub- 
sequent editions.  In  1695,  king  William,  who 
knew  how  to  appreciate  his  abilities  for  serving 
the  public,  appointed  him  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  trade  and  plantations;  which  obliged 
him  to  reside  more  in  London  than  he  had  done 
for  some  time  past.  In  the  same  year  he  pub- 
lished his  excellent  treatise,  entitled  “ The 
Reasonableness  of  Christianity,  as  delivered  jn 
the  Scriptures,”  8vo. ; which  was  written,  it  is 
said,  in  order  to  promote  the  scheme  which 
king  William  had  so  much  at  heart,  of  a com- 
prehension with  the  dissenters.  This  book 
having  been  attacked,  in  the  following  year,  by 
Dr.  Edwards,  in  his  “ Socinianism  unmask- 
ed,” and  in  a manner  that  was  rude  and  scur- 
rilous ; Mr.  Locke  published,  in  the  same 
year,  a first,  and  a second  “ Vindication  of 
the  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,”  ccc.  8vo.; 
in  which  he  defended  his  work  with  such 
strength  of  argument,  that,  if  his  adversary 
had  been  an  ingenuous  one,  he  might  have 
justly,  expected  from  him  q public  acknow- 


ledgement of  his  error.  Mr.  Locke's  defence 
against  Dr.  Edwards  was  also  ably  maintained 
by  a worthy  and  pious  clergyman  of  the  name 
of  Bolde,  who  was  the  author  of  “ A Collec- 
tion of  Tracts,  published  in  Vindication  of  Mr. 
Locke’s  ‘ Reasonableness  of  Christianity,  as 
delivered  in  the  Scriptures,’  and  of  his  ‘ Essay 
concerning  Human  Understanding,’  ” in  8vo. 
Scarcely  was  he  disengaged  from  this  contro- 
versy, before  he  was  drawn  into  another,  on 
the  following  occasion.  Some  time  before 
this,  Mr.  Toland  published  a book,  entitled 
“ Christianity  not  mysterious,”  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  prove,  “ that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  Christian  religion,  not  only  contrary  to 
reason,  but  even  nothing  above  it;”  and,  in 
explaining  some  of  his  notions,  he  made  use  of 
Several  arguments  from  Mr.  Locke’s  “ Essay 
concerning  Human  Understanding.”  About 
the  same  time  several  treatises  were  published 
by  some  Unitarians,  maintaining,  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  Christian  religion  but 
what  was  rational  and  intelligible,  which  sen- 
timent had  been  advanced  by  Mr.  Locke. 
The  use  which  was  made  of  his  writings  in 
these  instances,  determined  Dr.  Stillingileet, 
bishop  of  Worcester,  to  make  an  attack  upon 
our  author.  Acccordingly,  in  his  “ Defence 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,”  published  in 
1697,  he  censured  some  passages  in  the  “ Es- 
say concerning  Human  Understanding,”  as 
tending  to  subvert  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  Mr.  Locke  immediately  pub- 
lished an  answer  to  this  charge,  in  “ A Letter 
to  the  right  reverend  Edward,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Worcester,”  &c.;  to  which  the  bishop  replied 
in  the  same  year.  This  was  confuted  in  a se- 
cond letter  of  Mr.  Locke’s  ; which  drew  a se- 
cond answer  from  the  bishop,  in  1698.  A 
third  letter  of  Mr.  Locke’s,  was  the  last  which 
appeared  in  this  controversy,  the  death  of  the 
bishop  having  taken  place  not  long  after  its 
publication.  It  was  generally  admitted,  that 
Mr.  Locke  had  greatly  the  advantage  of  the 
bishop  in  this  controversy.  When  speaking 
of  it,  M.  Le  Cierc  says,  “ Every  body  admired 
the  strength  of  Mr.  Locke’s  reasonings,  and 
his  great  clearness  and  exactness,  not  only  in 
explaining  his  own  notions,  but  in  confuting 
those  of  his  adversary.  Nor  were  men  of  un- 
derstanding less  surprized,  that  so  learned  a 
man  as  the  bishop  should  engage  in  a contro- 
versy, in  which  he  had  all  the  disadvantages 
possible : for  he  was  by  no  means  able  to 
maintain  his  opinions  against  Mr.  Locke, 
whose  reasoning  he  neither  understood,  nor 
the  subject  itself  about  which  he  disputed. 
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This  eminent  prelate  had  spent  the  greatest 
part  of  his  time  in  the  study  of  ecclesiastical 
antiquities,  and  reading  a prodigious  number 
of  books  •,  but  Was  no  great  philosopher ; nor 
had  ever  accustomed  himself  to  that  close 
mode  of  thinking  and  reasoning,  in  which  Mr. 
Locke  did  so  highly  excel.  However,  though 
our  excellent  philosopher  obtained  so  great  a 
victory  over  the  bishop,  and  had  reason  to 
complain  of  his  unjust  charges  against  him, 
and  of  his  writing  on  subjects  of  which  he 
had  not  a sufficient  knowledge,  yet  he  did  not 
triumph  over  his  ignorance,  but  detected  and 
confuted  his  errors  with  civility  and  respect.” 
Autl  an  Irish  prelate,  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Moly- 
neux,  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Locke,  thus 
expresses  himself  upon  the  subject : “ I have 
read  Mr.  Locke’s  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester with  great  satisfaction,  and  am  wholly 
of  your  opinion,  that  he  has  fairly  laid  the  great 
bishop  on  his  back ; but  it  is  with  so  much  gen- 
tleness, as  if  he  were  afraid  not  only  of  hurting 
him,  but  even  of  spoiling  or  fumbling  his 
cloaths.  Indeed,  I cannot*  tell  which  I most 
admire,  the  great  civility  and  good  manners  in 
his  book,  or  the  forcibleness  and  clearness  of 
his  reasonings.” 

Mr.  Locke’s  publications  in  the  controversy 
above  mentioned,  were  the  last  which  were 
committed  by  himself  to  the  press.  The  asth- 
matic complaint,  to  which  he  had  been  long 
subject,  increasing  with  his  years,  began  now 
to  subdue  his  constitution,  and  rendered  him 
very  infirm.  He,  therefore,  determined  to  re- 
sign his  post  of  commissioner  of  trade  and  pi  int- 
aticns ; but  he  acquainted  none  of  his  friends 
with  his  design,  till  he  had  given  up  his  com- 
mission into  the  king’s  own  hand.  His  ma- 
jesty was  very  unwilling  to  receive  it,  and  told 
our  auth  r,  that  he  would  be  well  pleased  with 
his  continuance  in  that  office,  though  he  should 
give  little  or  no  attendance ; for  that  he  did 
not  desire  him  to  stay  in  town  one  day  to  the 
injury  of  his  health.  But  Mr.  Lockp  told  the 
king,  that  he  could  not  in  conscience  hold  a 
place  to  which  a considerable  s dary  was  annex- 
ed, without  dischnrg  rig  the  duties  of  it;  upon 
which  the  king  reluctantly  accepted  his  re- 
signation. Mr.  Lmkes  b.  haviour  in  this  in- 
stance, discovered  such  a degree  of  integrity 
and  virtue,  as  reflects  more  honour  on  his  cha- 
racter than  his  extraordinary  intellectual  en- 
dowments. His  majesty  entertained  a great 
esteem  for  him,  and  would  sometimes  desire 
his  attendance,  in  order  to  consult  with  him 
on  public  affairs,  and  to  know  his  sentiments 
of  things.  From  this  time  Mr.  Locke  conti- 


nued altogether  at  Oates,  in  which  agreeable 
retirement  he  applied  himself  wholly  to  the 
study  of  the  sacred  scriptures.  In  this  employ- 
ment he  found  so  much  pleasure,  that  he 
regretted  his  not  having  devoted  more  of  his 
time  to  it  in  the  former  part  of  his  life.  And 
his  great  regard  for  the  sacred  writings  ap- 
pears from  his  answer  to  a relation  who  had 
enquired  of  him,  what  wras  the  shortest  and 
surest  way  for  a young  gentleman  to  attain 
a true  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion*? 
“ Let  him  study,”  said  Mr.  Locke,  “ the  holy 
scripture,  especially  in  the  New  Testament. 
Therein  are  contained  the  words  of  eternal 
life.  It  has  God  for  its  author;  salvation  for 
its  end  ; and  truth,  without  any  mixture  of 
error,  for  its  matter  ” Mr  Locke  now  found 
his  asthmatic  disorder  growing  extremely  trou- 
blesome, though  it  did  not  prevent  him  from 
enjoying  great  cheerfulness  of  mind.  In  this 
situation  his  sufferings  were  greatly  alleviated 
by  the  kind  attention  and  agreeable  conver- 
sation of  the  accomplished  lady  Masham,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  the  learned  Dr.  Cud- 
worth  ; as  this  lady  and  Mr.  Locke  had  a 
great  esteem  and  friendship  for  each  other.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  summer  of  the  year 
1703,  a season,  which,  in  former  years,  had 
always  restored  him  some  degrees  of  strength, 
he  perceived  that  it  had  began  to  fail  him  more 
remarkably  than  ever.  This  convinced  him 
that  his  dissolution  was  at  no  great  distance, 
and  he  often  spoke  of  it  himself,  but  always 
with  great  composure  ; while  he  omitted  none 
of  the  precautions  which,  from  his  skill  in 
physic,  he  knew  had  a tendency  to  prolong  his 
life.  At  length,  his  legs  began  to  swell;  and 
that  swelling  increasing  every  day,  his  strength 
visibly  diminished.  He  therefore  prepared  to 
take  leave  of  the  world,  deeply  impressed  with 
a sense  of  God’s  manifold  blessings  to  him, 
which  he  took  delight  in  recounting  to  his 
friends,  and  full  of  a sincere  resignation  to  the 
divine  will,  and  of  firm  hopes  in  the  promises 
of  future  life.  As  he  had  been  incapable  for  a 
considerable  time  of  going  to  church,  he 
thought  proper  to  receive  the  sacrament  at 
home  ; and  two  of  his  friends  communicating 
with  him,  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  finish- 
ed he  told  the  minister,  “ that  he  was  in  per- 
fect charity  with  all  men,  and  in  a sincere  com- 
munion with  the  church  of  Christ,  by  what 
name  soever  it  might  be  distinguished.”  He 
lived  some  months  after  this ; which  time  he 
spent  in  acts  of  piety  and  devotion.  On  the 
day  before  his  death,  lady  Masham  being  alone 
with  him,  and  sitting  by  his  bed-side,  he 
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exhorted  her  to  regard  this  world  only  as  a 
state  of  preparation  for  a better ; adding, 
“ that  he  had  lived  long  enough,  and  that  he 
thanked  God  he  had  enjoyed  a happy  life  ; 
but  that  after  all,  he  looked  upon  this  life 
to  be  nothing  but  vanity.”  lie  had  no 
rest  that  night ; and  resolved  to  try  to  rise 
on  the  following  morning  ; which  he  did, 
and  was  carried  into  his  study,  where  he 
was  placed  in  an  easy  chair,  and  slept  for  a 
considerable  time.  Seeming  a little  refreshed, 
he  would  be  dressed  as  he  used  to  be  ; and 
observing  lady  M-tsham  reading  to  herself  in 
the  Psalms  while  he  was  dressing,  he  request- 
ed her  to  read  aloud.  She  did  so ; and  he 
appeared  very  attentive,  till  feeling  the  approach 
of  death,  he  desired  her  to  break  off,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  expired,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of 
October,  1704,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  interred  in  the  church  of 
Oates,  where  there  is  a decent  monument 
erected  to  his  memory,  with  a modest  inscrip- 
tion in  Latin,  written  by  himself. 

Thus  died  that  great  and  most  excellent  phi- 
losopher John  Locke,  who  was  rendered  illus- 
trious not  only  by  his  wisdom,  but  by  his  piety 
and  virtue,  by  his  love  of  truth  and  diligence 
in  the  pursuit  of  it,  and  by  his  generous  ardour 
in  defence  of  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of 
mankind.  His  writings  have  immortalised  his 
name;  and,  particularly,  his  “Essay  concerning 
the  Human  Understanding.”  In  this  work, 
“discarding  all  systematic  theories,  he  has,  from 
actual  experience  and  observation,  delineated 
the  features,  and  described  the  operations  of 
the  human  mind,  with  a degree  of  precision 
and  minuteness  not  to  be  found  in  Plato, 
Aristotle,  or  Des  Cartes.  After  clearing  the 
way,  by  setting  aside  the  whole  doctrine  of 
innate  notions  and  principles,  both  speculative 
and  practical,  the  author  traces  all  ideas  to 
two  sources,  sensation  and  reflection ; treats 
at  large  on  the  nature  of  ideas,  simple  and 
complex ; of  the  operations  of  the  human 
understanding  in  forming,  distinguishing,  com- 
pounding, and  associating  them  ; of  the  man- 
ner in  which  words  are  applied  as  represent- 
ations of  ideas  ; of  the  difficulties  and  obstruc- 
tions in  the  search  after  truth,  which  arise 
from  the  imperfections  of  these  signs  ; and  of 
the  nature,  reality,  kinds,  degrees,  casual  hin- 
drances, and  necessary  limits,  of  human  know- 
ledge. Though  several  topics  are  treated  of 
in  this  work,  which  may  be  considered  as  epi- 
sodical with  respect  to  the  main  design  ; 
though  many  opinions  which  the  author  ad- 


vances may  admit  of  controversy  ; and  though, 
on  some  topics,  he  may  not  have  expressed 
himself  with  his  usual  perspicuity,  and  on 
others  may  be  thought  too  verbose  ; the  work 
is  of  inestimable  value,  as  a history  of  the  hu- 
man understanding,  not  compiled  from  former 
books,  but  written  from  materials  collected  by 
a long  and  attentive  observation  of  what  passes 
in  the  human  mind.”  His  next  great  work, 
the  “ 1 wo  Treatises  of  Government,”  is  also 
a performance  which  will  render  his  memory 
dear  to  the  enlightened  friends  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious freedom.  But  even  in  this  country, 
the  constitution  of  which  is  defensible  only  on 
the  principles  therein  laid  down,  it  has  been 
violently  opposed  by  the  advocates  for  those 
slavish  doctrines  which  were  discarded  at  tire 
revolution  in  1688  ; and  by  that  class  of  poli- 
ticians who  would  submit  to  the  abuses,  and 
corruptions  to  which  the  best  systems  of  go- 
vernment are  liable,  rather  than  encourage 
attempts  after  those  improvements  in  civil 
policy,  which  the  extension  of  knowledge,  and 
of  science,  might  give  men  just  reason  to  hope 
for,  and  to  expect.  And  in  our  time,  we  have  seen, 
a formal  attempt  made  to  overturn  the  princi- 
ples in  Mr.  Locke’s  work  by  Dr.  Tucker,  dean 
of  Gloucester,  in  his  “ Treatise  on  Civil  Go- 
vernment,” published  in  the  year  1781.  That 
gentleman  was  pleased  to  assert,  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  Mr.  Locke  “ are  extremely  danger- 
ous to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  all  society;” 
that  his  writings,  and  those  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  of  his  disciples,  “ have  laid  a 
foundation  for  such  disturbances  and  dissec- 
tions, such  mutual  jealousies  and  animosities, 
as  ages  to  come  wiil  not  be  able  to  settle  and' 
compose and,  speaking  of  the  paradoxes 
which  he  supposes  to  attend  the  system  of  Mr. 
Locke  and  his  followers,  he  asserted,  that 
“ they  rendered  it  one  of  the  most  mischiev- 
ous, as  well  as  ridiculous  schemes,  that  ever 
disgraced  the  reasoning  faculties  of  human  na- 
ture.” To  the  disgrace  of  the  age,  it  was  for 
a time  fashionable  to  applaud  his  libel  on  the 
doctrines  of  our  author.  But  his  gross  mis- 
representations of  the  principles  of  Mr.  Locke, 
His  laborious  attempts  to  involve  him  in  dark- 
ness and  obscurity,  and  to  draw  imaginary 
consequences  from  his  propositions,  which 
cannot  by  any  just  reasoning  be  deducible  from, 
them,  were  ably  exposed  in  diflerept  publica- 
tions ; and  by  no  writer  with  greater  force 
and  spirit,  than  by  Dr.  Towers,  in  his  “ Vin- 
dication of  the  politic  d Principles  of  Mr. 
Locke,  in.Lnswcgr  to  the  Objections  of  the 
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Rev.  Dr.  Tucker,  Dean  of  Gloucester,”  pub- 
lished in  1782,  in  octavo. 

Of  Mr.  Locke’s  private  character,  an  account 
was  first  published  by  Mr.  Peter  Coste,  who  had 
lived  with  him  as  an  amanuensis,  which  was  after- 
wards prefixed  by  M.  des  Maizeau,  to  “ A Col- 
lection of  severalPieces  of  Mr. Locke  never  before 
printed,”  Sec.,  published  in  172b;  from  which, 
together  with  M.  le  Clerc’s  “ Bibliotheque 
Choisie,”  we  shall  present  our  readers  with 
some  interesting  particulars  relating  to  this 
great  man.  Mr.  Locke  possessed  a great 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  was  intimately 
conversant  in  the  business  of  it.  He  was  pru- 
dent, without  cunning;  he  engaged  men’s 
esteem  by  his  probity ; and  took  care  to  secure 
himself  from  the  attacks  of  false  friends  and 
sordid  flatterers.  Averse  to  all  mean  compli- 
ance, his  wisdom,  his  experience,  and  his  gen- 
tle manner,  gained  him  the  respect  of  his  in- 
feriors, the  esteem  of  his.  equals,  the  friend- 
ship and  confidence  of  those  of  the  highest 
quality.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  ease  and 
politeness  of  his  behaviour;  and  those  who 
knew  him  only  by  his  writings,  or  by  the  repu- 
tation which  he  had  acquired,  and  who  had 
supposed  him  a reserved  or  austere. man,  were 
surprised,  if  they  happened  to  be  introduced  to 
him,  to  find  him  all  affability,  good  humour, 
and  complaisance.  If  there  was  any  thing 
which  he  could  not  bear,  it  was  ill  manners, 
with  which  he  was  always  disgusted,  unless 
when  it  proceeded  from  ignorance ; but  when 
it  was  the  effect  of  pride,  ill  nature,  or  brutality, 
he  detested  it.  Civility  he  considered  to  be 
not  only  a duty  of  humanity,  but  of  the  Chris- 
tian profession,  and  what  ought  to  be  more 
frequently  pressed  and  urged  upon  men  than 
it  commonly  is.  With  a view  to  promote  it, 
he  recommended  a treatise  in  the  moral  essays 
written  by  the  gentlemen  of  Port  Royal, 
“ concerning  the  means  of  preserving  peace 
among  men and  also  the  Sermons  of  Dr. 
Wichcote  on  this  and  other  moral  subjects. 
He  was  exact  to  his  word,  and  religiously  per- 
formed whatever  he  promised.  Though  he 
chiefly  loved  truths  which  were  useful,  and 
with  such  stored  his  mind,  and  was  best  pleas- 
ed to  make  them  the  subjects  of  conversation; 
yet  he  used  to  say,  that,  in  order  to  employ 
one  part  of  this  life  in  serious  and  important 
occupations,  it  was  necessary  to  spend  another 
in  mere  amusements  ; and,  when  an  occasion 
naturally  offered,  he  gave  himself  up  with 
pleasure  to  the  charms  of  a free  and  facetious 
conversation.  lie  remembered  many  agree- 


able stories,  which  he  always  introduced  with 
great  propriety ; and  generally  made  them  yet 
more  delightful,  by  his  natural  and  pleasant 
manner  of  telling  them.  He  had  a peculiar 
art  in  conversation,  of  leading  people  to  talk 
concerning  what  they  best  understood.  With 
a gardener  he  conversed  of  gardening;  with 
a jeweller  of  jewels ; with  a chemist  of  che- 
mistry, See.  “ By  this,”  said  lie,  “ I please 
those  men,  who  commonly  can  speak  perti- 
nently upon  nothing  else.  As  they  believe  I 
have  an  esteem  for  their  profession,  they  are 
charmed  with  showing  their  abilities  before 
me ; and  I,  in  the  mean  while,  improve  my- 
self by  their  discourse.”  And,  indeed,  he  had 
by  „this  method  acquired  a very  good  insight 
into  all  the  arts.  He  used  to  say  too,  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  arts  contained  more  true 
philosophy,  than  all  those  fine  learned  hypo- 
theses, which,  having  no  relation  to  the  nature 
of  things,  are  fit  only  to  make  men  lose  their 
time  in  inventing  or  comprehending  them.  By 
the  several  questions  which  he  wuuld  put  to 
artificers,  he  would  find  out  the  secret  of  their 
art,  which  they  did  not  understand  themselves; 
and  often  give  them  views  entirely  new,  which 
sometimes  they  put  in  practice  to  their  profit. 
He  was  so  far  from  assuming  those  affected 
airs  of  gravity,  by  which  some  persons,  as  well 
learned  as  unlearned,  love  to  distinguish  them- 
selves from  the  rest  of  the  world,  that,  on  the 
contrary,  he  looked  upon  them  as  infallible 
marks  of  impertinence.  Nay,  sometimes,  he 
would  divert  himself  with  imitating  that  stu- 
died gravity,  in  order  to  turn  it  the  better  into 
ridicule  : and  upon  such  occasions  he  always 
recollected  this  maxim  of  the  duke  de  la  Roche- 
foucault,  which  he  particularly  admired,  “ that 
gravity  is  a mystery  of  the  body,  invented  to 
conceal  the  defects  of  the  mind.”  One  thing, 
which  those  who  lived  any  time  with  Mr. 
Locke  could  not  help  observing  in  him  was, 
that  he  used  his  reason  in  every  thing  he  did  ; 
and  that  nothing  that  was  useful,  seemed  un- 
worthy of  his  attention  and  care.  He  often 
used  to  say,  that  “ there  was  an  art  in  every 
thing ;”  and  it  was  easy  for  any  one  to  see  it, 
from  the  manner  in  wdiich  he  went  about  the 
most  trifling  things. 

As  Mr.  Locke  kept  utility  in  view  in  all  his 
disquisitions,  he  esteemed  the  employments  of 
men  only  in  proportion  to  the  good  which 
they  were  capable  of  producing.  On  this 
account  he  had  no  great  value  for  those  critics, 
or  mere  grammarians,  who  waste  their  lives 
in  comparing  words  and  phrases,  and  in  com- 
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xng  to  a determination  in  the  choice  of  a vari- 
ous reading,  in  a passage  of  no  importance. 
He  valued  yet  less  those  professed  disputants, 
who,  being  wholly  possessed  with  a desire  of 
coming  off  with  victory,  fortify  themselves  be- 
hind the  ambiguity  of  a word,  to  give  their 
adversaries  the  more  trouble;  and  whenever 
he  had  to  argue  with  such  persons,  if  he  did 
not  before-hand  strongly  resolve  to  keep  his 
temper,  he  was  apt  to  grow  somewhat  warm. 
For  his  natural  disposition  was  irritable;  but 
his  anger  never  lasted  long.  If  he  retained  any 
resentment,  it  was  against  himself,  for  having 
given  way  to  such  a ridiculous  passion,  which, 
as  he  used  to  say,  may  do  a great  deal  of 
harm,  but  never  yet  did  the  least  good.  He 
was  charitable  to  the  poor,  excepting  such  as 
were  idle,  or  profane,  and  spent  their  Sundays 
in  ale-houses,  instead  of  attending  at  church. 
And  he  particularly  compassionated  those, 
who,  after  they  had  laboured  as  long  as 
their  strength  would  permit,  were  reduced 
to  poverty.  He  said,  that  it  was  not  enough 
to  keep  them  from  starving,  but  that  a provi- 
sion ought  to  be  made  for  them,  sufficient  to 
render  them  comfortable.  In  his  friendships 
he  was  warm  and  steady  ; and,  therefore,  felt 
a strong  indignation  against  any  discovery  of 
treachery  or  insincerity  in  those  in  whom 
he  confided.  It  is  said,  that  a particu- 
lar person,  with  whom  he  had  contracted  an 
intimate  friendship  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
life,  was  discovered  by  him  to  have  acted  with 
great  baseness  and  perfidy.  He  had  not  only 
taken  every  method  privately  of  doing  Mr. 
Locke  what  injury  he  could  in  the  opinion  of 
those  with  whom  he  was  connected,  but  had 
also  gone  off  with  a large  sum  of  money  which 
was  his  property,  and  at  a time  too  when  he 
knew  that  such  a step  must  involve  him  in  con- 
siderable difficulties.  Many  years  after  all 
intercourse  had,  by  such  treachery,  been  brok- 
en off  between  them,  and  when  Mr.  Locke 
was  one  of  the  lords  of  trade  and  plantations, 
information  was  brought  to  him  one  morning 
while  he  was  at  breakfast,  that  a person  shab- 
bily dressed  requested  the  honour  of  speaking 
to  him.  Mr.  Locke,  with  the  politeness  and 
humanity  wi  ich  were  natural  to  him,  immedi- 
ately ordered  him  to  be  admitted ; and  beheld, 
to  his  great  astonishment,  his  false  friend,  re- 
duced by  a life  of  cunning  and  extravagance  to 
poverty  and  distress,  and  come  to  solicit  his  for- 
giveness, and  to  implore  his  assistance.  Mr. 
Locke  looked . thim  for  some  time  very  itedfastly, 
without  speaking  one  word.  At  length,  taking 


out  a fifty-pound  note,  he  presented  it  tohim  with 
the  following  remarkable  declaration:  “Though 
I sincerely  forgive  your  behaviour  to  me,  yet 
I must  never  put  it  in  your  power  to  injure  me 
a second  time.  Take  tins  trifle,  which  I give, 
not  as  a mark  of  my  former  friendship,  but  as 
a relief  to  your  present  wants,  and  consign  to 
the  service  of  your  necessities,  withe ut  recollect- 
ing how  little  you  deserve  it.  No  reply  ! It  is 
impossible  to  regain  my  good  opinion ; for 
know,  friendship  once  injured  is  for  ever 
lost.” 

Mr.  Locke  was  naturally  very  active,  and 
employed  himself  as  much  as  his  health  would 
permit.  Sometimes  he  diverted  himse  it  by 
working  in  the  garden,  at  which  he  was  very 
expert.  He  loved  walking ; but  being  pre- 
vented by  his  asthmatic  complaint  from  taking 
much  of  that  exercise,  he  used  to  ride  out 
after  dinner,  either  on  horseback  or  in  an 
open  chaise,  as  he  was  able  to  bear  it.  His 
bad  health  occasioned  disturbance  to  no  person 
but  himself ; and  persons  might  be  with  him 
without  any  other  concern  than  that  created 
by  seeing  him  suffer.  He  did  not  differ  from 
others  in  the  article  of  diet ; but  his  ordinary  drink 
was  only  water ; and  this  he  thought  was  the 
cause  of  his  having  his  life  prolonged  to  such  an 
age,  notwithstanding  the  weakness  of  his  con- 
stitution. To  the  same  cause,  also,  he  thought 
that  the  preservation  of  his  eye-sight  was  in  a 
great  measure  to  be  attributed  ; for  he  could 
read  by  candle-light  all  sorts  of  books  to  the 
last,  if  they  were  not  of  a very  small  print,  and 
he  had  never  made  use  of  spectacles.  He  had 
no  other  disorder  but  his  asthma,  excepting  a 
deafness  of  six  month’s  continuance  about  four 
years  before  his  death.  Writing  to  a friend 
while  labouring  under  this  affliction,  he  ob- 
served, that  since  it  had  entirely  deprived  him 
of  the  pleasures  of  conversation,  “ he  did  not 
know  but  it  was  better  to  be  blind  than  deaf.” 
Among  the  honours  paid  to  the  memory  of 
this  great  man,  that  of  queen  Caroline,  consort 
of  king  George  II.,  ought  not  to  be  overlooked : 
for  that  princess,  having  erected  a pavilion  in 
Richmond  park  in  honour  of  philosophy, 
placed  in  it  our  author’s  bust,  with  those  of 
Bacon,  Newton,  and  Clarke,  as  the  four  prime 
English  philosophers.  Mr.  Locke  left  several 
MSS.  behind  him,  from  which  his  executors, 
sir  Peter  King,  and  Anthony  Collins,  esq. 
published,  in  1705,  his  “ Paraphrase  and 
Notes  upon  St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,” 
in  4to;  which  were  soon  followed  by  those 
upon  the  Corinthians,  Romans,  and  Ephesians, 
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with  an  essay  prefixed,  for  the  understanding 
of  St.  Paul’s  epistles,  by  consulting  St.  Paul 
himself.  In  170 6,  “ Posthumous  Works  of 
Mr.  Locke”  were  published  in  8vo.  comprizing 
a treatise  “ On  the  Conduct  of  the  Understand- 
ing,” supplementary  to  the  author’s  essay  •, 
“ An  Examination  of  Malebranche’s  Opinion 
of  seeing  ail  things  in  God,”  ckc.  In  1708, 


“ Some  familiar  Letters  between  Mr.  Locke 
and  several  of  his  Friends'’  were  also  pub- 
lished in  8vo.;  and  in  1720,  M.  Des  Maizeaux’s 
“ Collection,”  already  noticed  by  us.  But  all 
our  author’s  works  have  been  collected  toge- 
ther, and  frequently  reprinted,  in  three  vols. 
folio,  and  in  four  vols.  qto.  Biog.  Brit.  Life 
prefixed  to  the  4 to.  Edition  of  Locke's  /Works. 
Brit.  Biog.  Le  Clerc’s  Bibliotheque  Choisic. 
Lowers' s Vindication  of  Mr.  Locke’s  political 
Principles.  Enfield's  Hist.  Phil.  vol.  II.  b.  x. 
ch.  3.  §.  1 • — M. 

LOIR,  Nicholas,  a French  painter,  born 
at  Paris  in  1624,  was  the  son  of  a goldsmith. 
He  was  placed  as  a pupil  under  Bourdon,  but 
adopted  the  manner  neither  of  that  master  nor 
of  any  other.  He  visited  Rome  in  1637, 
where  he  laid  in  a large  stock  of  ideas,  so 
strongly  impressed  upon  his  memory,  that  he 
could  recall  them  at  pleasure.  A great  abun- 
dance of  thoughts  upon  any  given  subject  was 
therefore  his  characteristic,  which  gave  facility 
and  variety  to  his  works,  but  without  any  thing 
that  indicated  superior  genius.  As  a proof  of 
these  qualities,  it  is  related  that  he  laid  a wager 
with  some  brother-artists,  that  he  would  in 
one  day  design  twelve  holy  families,  in  which 
not  one  figure  should  resemble  another;  and 
won  his  bet.  He  drew  correctly,  grouped  his 
pieces  with  elegance,  was  a good  colourist, 
and  painted  all  parts  of  his  subjects  equally 
well,  figures,  landscape,  architecture,  and  or- 
naments. He  particularly  excelled  in  his  wo- 
men and  children.  On  his  return  from  Rome, 
he  was  much  employed  at  Paris,  and  became 
professor  and  rector  of  the  academy  of  painting. 
He  painted  several  ceilings  for  the  palaces  of 
Louis  XIV.,  in  which  he  adopted  that  mo- 
narch’s favourite  allegorical  emblem  of  the  sun, 
and  gained  a pension  for  the  adulation  of  his 
pencil.  Many  of  his  works  were  allegorical; 
but  his  invention  in  this  walk  does  not  seem  to 
have  soared  very  high,  if  we  may  judge  from 
a piece  in  which,  to  illustrate  the  maxim  “ Sine 
Cerere  & Baccho  friget  Venus,”  he  painted 
Venus  warming  herself  at  a fire,  and  Ceres 
and  Bacchus  retiring.  Loir  made  a number  of 
etchings  ■ from  his  own  designs;  and  about 


fourscore  engravings  from  his  works  by  dif- 
ferent masters  attest  the  reputation  he  once 
possessed.  He  died  in  1679.  L)' Argenville. 

Pilkington  s Diet. — A. 

LOKMAN,  surnamed  Al-Hakim>  or  the 
Wise , a philosopher  in  high  repute  among  the 
eastern  nations,  to  whom  is  attributed  a collec-  " 
tion  of  maxims  and  fables,  which  convey  no 
inelegant  specimen  of  the  moral  doctrine  of 
the  ancient  Arabians.  Mahomet  gave  his 
name  to  the  thirty-first  chapter  of  the  Koran, 
in  which  he  introduces  God  as  thus  speaking: 

“ We  have  given  wisdom  to  .Lokman.”  The 
interpreters  of  this  chapter  differ  among  them- 
selves concerning  the  sense  in  which  his  sur- 
name is  to  he  understood;  some  maintaining 
that  it  implies  the  gift  of  prophecy,  while  others 
restrict  its  meaning  to  a high  degree  of  mental 
sagacity,  supernaturaily  infused.  The  Maho- 
metan doctors,  likewise,  entertain  different  hy- 
potheses respecting  his  country,  and  the  period 
in  which  he  flourished.  According  to  some, 
he  was  the  nephew  of  Job,  by  his  sister,  or 
the  son  of  his  aunt,  and  consequently  his 
cousin;  but  according  to  others,  he  was  the 
great  nephew  of  Abraham.  The  greater 
number  of  the  Mussulman  doctors,  however, 
deny  his  claim  to  so  high  an  antiquity,  and 
make  him  a contemporary  with  David  and  So- 
lomon. The  latter  all  agree,  that  he  was  a na- 
tive of  Ethiopia,  or  Nubia,  and  in  a servile 
condition,  whose  occupation  was  either  that  of 
a tailor,  a carpenter,  or  a shepherd.  They  re- 
late, that  after  having  been  a slave  in  different 
countries,  he  was  at  length  sold  among  the  Is- 
raelites. His  wisdom  they  ascribe  to  divine 
inspiration;  and  the  account  which  they  pre- 
serve of  the  manner  in  which  he  received  that 
gift  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
scripture  history  of  Solomon.  It  states,  that 
while  Lokman  was  one  day  asleep  at  noon, 
angels  came  to  the  place  where  he  was  re- 
posing, and  saluted  him  without  rendering 
themselves  visible.  Hearing  a voice,  but  seeing 
no  person,  Lokman  was  silent;  when  the'  an- 
gels said  to  him,  “ We  are  the  messengers  of 
God,  thy  creator  and  ours,  who  has  sent  us  to 
declare  to  thee,  that  he  will  make  thee  a mo- 
narch, and  hislieutenant  on  earth.”  Lokman  re- 
plied, “ If  God  has  absolutely  commanded  that 
such  as  you  say  is  to  be  my  destiny,  his  will  be 
done  in  all  things;  and  I hope,  that  in  that  situa- 
tion he  will  grant  me  the  grace  necessary  for 
enabling  me  faithfully  to  execute  his  pleasure. 
Were  he  pleased,  however,  to  grant  me  the  li- 
berty of  choosing  my  condition  in  life,  I would 
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rather  continue  in  my  present  state,  und  that 
he  would  preserve  me  from  offending  him ; 
otherwise,  all  the  grandeur  of  the  world  would 
be  a burden  to  me.”  This  answer  of  Lokman 
was  so  agreeable  to  God,  that  he  immediately 
be'stowed  on  him  the  gift  of  wisdom  in  such 
an  eminent  degree,  that  he  was  enabled  to  in- 
struct mankind  by  a great  variety  of  maxims, 
sentences,  and  parables,  amounting  to  ten 
thousand  in  number,  each  of  which  is  of  greater 
value  than  the  whole  world.  The  anecdotes 
which  remain  concerning  the  life  of  Lokman, 
are  found  scattered  in  the  writings  of  several 
of  the  orientals,  who  have  introduced  them  as 
ornaments  to  their  poems,  and  other  works. 
From  the  selection  of  them  made  by  D’Ker- 
belot,  and  in  the  notice  prefixed  to  Marcel’s 
edition  of  Lokman’s  fables,  we  shall  present 
our  readers  with  some  specimens,  from  which 
they  will  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  wisdom 
attributed  to  this  celebrated  character  in  an- 
cient story. 

Lokman  was  one  day  seated  in  the  midst  of 
a circle  of  auditors,  when  a man  of  high  rank 
among  the  Jews,  observing  the  attention  with 
which  they  listened  to  him,  asked  him  if  he 
was  not  that  black  slave,  whom  he  had  seen 
attending  the  flocks  of  a person  whom  he 
named?  “ It  is  true,”  said  Lokman  modestly, 
“ I am  he.”  The  other  then  asked  him,  how, 
in  that  low  condition,  he  had  acquired  the 
knowledge  of  a sage  and  philosopher  ? “ It 

was,”  replied  Lokman,  “ by  following  exactly 
these  three  precepts:  always  speak  the  truth, 
without  disguise;  keep,  inviolably,  the  pro- 
mises which  you  have  made;  and  never  med- 
dle with  what  does  not  concern  you.”  Thaa- 
leby  relates,  in  his  commentary  on  the  koran, 
that  Lokman  being  sent  with  other  slaves  into 
the  country,  to  fetch  some  fruit,  his  comrades 
ventured  to  eat  a considerable  quantity,  and  af- 
terwards accused  our  philosopher  of  being  the 
offender.  But  he  justified  himself  by  drinking 
warm  water,  till  his  innocence  was  proved 
from  the  contents  of  his  stomach;  and  the 
other  slaves,  being  obliged  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample, soon  afforded  evidence  where  the  guilt 
lay.  The  celebrated  Persian  poet  Gelaleddin 
has  introduced  this  story  into  his  moral  poem, 
entitled  “ Methnawy,”  and  gives  it  this  singu- 
lar moral  application:  “ O ye!  who  here  be- 
low cloak  yourselves  with  the  vestments  of  the 
upright  man,  and  conceal  within  your  hearts 
every  kind  of  vice,  when,  in  the  great  day  of 
judgment,  you  will  be- compelled  to  drink  of  its 
hot  and  scalding  water,  all  that  you  have  hid 
from  the  world  with  so  much  care,  will  appear 
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in  open  view  to  all,  and  the  reputation  which 
you  have  gained  through  your  hypocrisy,  will 
then  be  changed  into  shame  and  confusion.” 
Waheb,  in  a Turkish  commentary  on  the  31st 
chapter  of  the  koran,  relates  the  following  sen- 
tentious maxims  of  our  philosopher:  “ Lokman, 
being  asked  from  whom  he  had  learned  that 
wisdom  and  discernment,  which  made  him 
shine  so  conspicuously  on  every  subject,  an- 
swered, it  is  from  the  blind,  who  will  believe 
nothing  but  what  they  touch  with  their  own 
hands:”  “ It  was  Lokman  who  first  said,  that 
the  tongue  and  the  heart  were  both  the  best 
and  the  worst  parts  of  men.”  Saady,  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  Persian  poets,  in  his  “ Bostan” 
and  his  “ Gulistan,”  has  given  several  traits 
and  maxims  of  Lokman,  two  of  which  we 
shall  lay  before  our  readers.  “ A caravan,  in 
which  Lokman  was  present,  having  been  pil- 
laged by  robbers,  who  could  not  be  moved  to 
pity  by  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  the  suf- 
ferers, one  of  the  plundered  merchants  said 
to  Lokman,  ‘ thou  shouldst  have  given  to  these 
robbers  lessons  of  wisdom  and  good  conduct; 
perhaps  they  might  then  have  been  diverted 
from  their  purpose  by  thy  advice  and  remon- 
strances, and  would  have  restored  to  us  our 
goods,  or,  at  least,  in  part  repaired  the  heavy 
loss  which  they  have  occasioned  us.’  ‘ It 
would  have  been  a much  greater  loss,’  replied 
Lokman,  ‘ to  have  thrown  away  lessons  of 
wisdom  on  villains  incapable  of  understanding 
or  appreciating  them.  No  file  can  polish  the 
iron,  when  the  rust  has  entirely  consumed  it.” 
“ Lokman  being  asked,  whence  he  had  drawn 
that  treasure  of  virtue  and  wisdom,  which  he 
possessed  in  so  eminent  a degree,  answered, 
‘ It  is  from  the  foolish  and  wicked;  by  observ- 
ing their  actions  and  comparing  them  with  the 
dictates  of  my  own  conscience,  I have  learned 
what  to  perform,  and  what  to  shun.  The  wise 
and  prudent  man  can  extract  benefit  from 
poison  itself,  whilst  the  most  excellent  precepts 
are  of  no  advantage  to  the  fool.’” 

Another  remarkable  trait  of  Lokman  is  re- 
lated in  a Persian  poem,  entitled  “ Niganistan.” 
Lokman’s  master  having  one  day  given  him  a 
bitter  melon,  or  coloquintida,  to  eat,  he  im- 
mediately ate  it  all,  without  shewing  the  least 
repugnance.  Surprized  at  his  ready  obedience, 
his  master  said  to  him,  “ how  was  it  possible 
for  you  to  eat  a fruit  so  disagreeable  to  the 
taste?”  Lokman  replied,  “ I have  received  so 
many  sweets  from  you,  that  it  is  not  surprizing 
I should  have  eaten  the  only  bitter  fruit  which 
you  have  ever  given  me.”  This  generous  an- 
swer so  forcibly  struck  his  master,  that  he  ira- 
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mediately  gave  him  his  liberty.  Some  idea  of 
the  high  sense  which  the  orientals  entertain  of 
the  wisdom  of  our  philosopher,  may  be  un- 
derstood from  their  common  use  of  the  pro- 
verb, “ to  teach  any  thing  to  Lokman,”  which 
is  employed  to  express  something  absolutely 
impossible.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  that 
Mahomet,  in  the  chapter  of  the  koran  to 
which  his  name  is  prefixed,  puts  into  Lokman’s 
mouth  these  maxims  concerning  the  unity  of 
God,  which  are  repeated  in  almost  every  page 
of  that  book:  “ And  Lokman  gave  this  lesson 
to  his  son — O my  son!  associate  no  name  with 
that  of  God;  for  it  is  a very  culpable  error  to 
suppose  an  equal  to  the  Almighty.”  In  this 
passage  Mahomet  uses  the  authority  of  Lok- 
man as  a support  for  his  own  opinions;  which 
shews  the  high  degree  of  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  by  the  Arabs,  at  the  time  when  the 
koran  was  made  public.  This  esteem  is  not  in 
the  least  diminished  at  the  present  day;  and 
several  of  the  Mussulman  doctors  even  give 
him  the  title  of  saint  and  prophet.  They  re- 
present him  to  have  been  as  virtuous  and  pious, 
as  he  was  wise;  to  have  generally  preserved 
strict  silence,  applying  himself  intensely  to 
contemplation,  and,  above  all,  to  the  exercise 
of  love  to  God : whence  they  observe,  that 
God  indulged  him  with  his  peculiar  favour  and 
affection,  on  account  of  the  love  which  he  en- 
tertained fer  God.  Some  writers  assert,  that 
he  embraced  the  Jewish  religion,  and  entered 
into  the  service  of  king  David,  who  entertained 
a high  esteem  for  him;  and  the  author  of  the 
“ Tarikh  Montekheb”  informs  us,  that  he  died 
in  Judea,  at  a very  advanced  age,  and  that  in 
his  time  the  tomb  of  Lokman  was  still  to  be 
seen  at  Ramlah,  a small  town  in  Syria,  not  far 
from  Jerusalem.  Marcel  maintains,  that  the 
fables  of  Lokman,  with  those  of  Pilpay,  may 
be  considered  as  the  only  original  pieces  of 
composition  of  this  species,  and  of  which  the 
fables  of  AL'op,  most  of  those  of  JPhaedrus, 
and  even  many  of  La  Fontaine  are  only  trans- 
lations and  copies.  “ If  it  is  true,”  says  he, 
“ that  A'.sop  is  not  a mere  fictitious  personage, 
at  least  he  must  have  existed  long  after  Lok- 
m n.  Plutarch,  Suidas,  and  Pausanias,  agree 
in  placing  Aisop  about  the  time  of  Croesus, 
king  of  Lydia,  and  Solon,  legislator  of  the 
Athenians,  that  is  to  say,  some  time  between 
the  46th  and  55  th  Olympiad.  Now  all  the 
oriental  writers,  both  the  Arabian  and  Persian, 
unanimously  agree  in  placing  the  life  of  Lok- 
man 500  years  prior  to  that  of  Assop,  at  the 
same  period  with  the  reign  of  Da wud  or  David 
over  the  Hebrews,  and  Kaykaus  and  Kayk- 


hosru  over  the  Persians.  In  this  case,  Lokman 
would  be  the  original  from  whom  Aisop  bor- 
rowed his  apologues,  as  the  latter  might  easily 
have  come  to  the  knowdedge  of  the  Arabian 
fabulist,  during  the  residence  which  he  is  said 
to  have  made  in  the  courts  of  different  princes 
of  Asia.  But  the  opinion  the  most  generally 
received,  and  which  indeed  is  much  more  pro- 
bable than  the  former,  is,  that  Lokman  is  the 
same  person,  whom  the  Greeks,  not  knowing 
his  real  name,  have  called,  in  their  own  tongue, 
Aio-ujito;,  or  JEsop , a term  derived  from  that  of 
AiSiunr;,  or  Ethiopian , bya  slight  change,  which 
often  occurs  in  a word  while  passing  from  one 
dialect  to  another.”  And  he  conceives  that 
the  particulars  concerning  Lokman,  already 
given  from  the  oriental  writers,  many  of  which 
are  also  related  of  Assop,  serve  to  establish 
the  identity  between  them.  Ilis  hypothesis 
carries  with  it  an  air  of  plausibility;  but  is  at- 
tended with  chronological  diificulties,  on  which 
we  are  incapable  of  deciding.  We  therefore 
leave  it,  together  with  the  opinion  of  other 
critics,  that  the  work  attributed  to  Lokman 
seems  rather  to  be  a collection  of  ancient  fa- 
bles, than  the  production  of  any  one  writer, 
to  the  judgment  of  those  who  may  think  it  a 
point  worthy  of  enquiry.  The  scanty  relics 
of  the  fables  of  Lokman  were  published  by 
Erpenius,  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  at  the  end  of 
his  Arabic  grammar,  in  1636,  and  1656,  in 
qto.;  and  Tannaquil  Faber  presented  them  to 
the  public  in  elegant  Latin  verse.  A French 
translation  of  them  was  published  by  Galland, 
together  with  those  of  Pilpay,  in  1714,  in  two 
vols.  i2mo.;  and  in  the  year  1803,  we  saw 
announced  a notice  of  a new  edition  of  them, 
in  the  original  Arabic,  accompanied  with  a 
French  translation,  by  citizen  J.  J.  Marcel. 
D’ Herbert's  Bibl.  Orient.  Gen.  Diet.  Month . 
Mag.  Jan.  1 803.— M. 

LOLLARD,  Walter.  Most  ecclesiasti- 
cal writers  affirm,  that  the  Lollards  were  a 
particular  sect,  who  differed  from  the  church 
of  Rome  in  many  religious  points;  and  that 
Walter  Lollhard,  who  was  burnt  in  the  four- 
teenth century  for  heresy,  was  their  founder. 
Dr.  Mosheim,  however,  has  shewn,  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner,  that  the  term  Loll- 
hard was  not  a surname  appropriate  to  any 
particular  individual,  but  applied  indifferently 
to  various  religious  communities.  Lollhard,  in 
the  vulgar  tongue  of  the  ancient  Germans, 
signifies  a person  who  is  continually  praising 
God  with  a song,  or  singing  hymns  to  his  honour. 
And  because  those  who  praised  God  generally 
did  it  in  verse,  therefore,  in  the  Latin  style  of 
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the  middle  age,  to  praise  God , meant  to  sing  to 
him,  and  such  as  were  frequently  employed  in 
acts  of  adoration,  were  called  religious  singers. 
And  as  prayers  and  hymns  are  regarded  as  a 
certain  external  sign  of  piety  towards  God, 
therefore  those  who  aspired  after  a more  than 
ordinary  degree  of  piety  and  religion,  and  for 
that  purpose  were  more  frequently  occupied  in 
singing  hymns  of  praise  to  God  than  others, 
were,  in  the  common  popular  language,  called 
Lollhards.  Upon  this  the  word  Lollhard  ac- 
quired the  same  meaning  with  that  of  the  word 
Beghard , which  denoted  a person  remarkable 
for  piety;  for  in  all  the  old  records,  from  the 
eleventh  century,  these  words  are  synonymous : 
so  that  all  who  are  styled  Beghards  are  also 
called  Lollhards , and  there  are  precisely  as 
many  sorts  of  the  former  as  of  the  latter. 
Those  who  in  modern  times  the  monks  called 
lay  brothers,  were  formerly  named  Lollhard  bre- 
thren. The  brethren  of  the  free  spirit , an  enthu- 
siastical  sect  which  originated  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  are  by  some  styled  Beggards,  by  others 
Lollards;  and  the  priests  of  the  community  are 
frequently  called  Lollard  brethren.  Walter, 
who  was  burnt  at  Cologne,  is  by  some  called 
a Beggard,  by  others  a Lollard;  and  by  others 
a minorite.  The  Franciscan  Tertiaries,  who 
were  remarkable  for  their  prayers  and  other 
pious  exercises,  often  go  by  the  name  of  Lol- 
lards. The  Cellite  brethren , or  Alexians,  whose 
piety  was  very  exemplary,  did  no  sooner  appear 
in  Flanders  about  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  than  the  people  gave  them  the 
title  of  Lollards.  A particular  reason,  indeed, 
for  their  being  distinguished  by  this  name  was, 
that  they  were  public  singers,  who  made  it 
their  business,  from  motives  of  compassion 
and  piety,  to  visit  and  comfort  those  who, 
being  infected  by  pestilential  disorders, 
were  shamefully  neglected  by  the  clergy,  and 
to  take  care  of  the  interment  of  those  who 
were  cut  off  by  them ; on  which  occasion  they 
sang  a dirge  over  them,  in  a mournful  and  in- 
distinct tone,  as  they  carried  them  to  the  grave. 
The  same  reason  that  afterwards  changed  the 
word  Beggard  from  its  primitive  meaning,  con- 
tributed also  to  give,  in  process  of  time,  a dif- 
ferent signification  to  that  of  Lollard,  even  its 
being  assumed  by  persons  that  dishonoured  it. 
For  among  these  Lollards , who  made  such  ex- 
traordinary pretences  to  piety  and  religion,  and 
spent  the  greatest  part  of  their  time  in  medi- 
tation, prayer,  and  such  like  acts  of  piety,  there 
were  many  abominable  hypocrites,  who  en- 
tertained the  most  ridiculous  opinions,  and 
concealed  the  most  enormous  vices,  under  the 


specious  mask  of  this  extraordinary  profession. 
But  it  was  chiefly  after  the  rise  of  the  Alexians, 
or  Cellites,  that  the  name  Lollard  became  infa- 
mous. For  the  clergy,  whose  reputation  was 
not  a little  hurt  by  their  active  and  useful  ser- 
vices in  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  the  men- 
dicant friars,  who  found  their  profits  dimi- 
nished by  the  growing  credit  of  these  new  so- 
cieties, became  inveteratdy  exasperated  against 
them,  propagated  injurious  suspicions  concern- 
ing them,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
people,  that  innocent  and  beneficent  as  the 
Lpllards  seemed  to  be,  they  were  in  reality  the 
contrary,  being  tainted  with  the  most  perni- 
cious sentiments  of  a religious  kind,  and  se- 
cretly addicted  to  all  sorts  of  vices.  Thus  by 
degrees  it  came  to  pass,  that  any  person,  who 
covered  heresies,  or  crimes,  under  the  pretence 
of  piety,  was  called  a Lollard.  So  that  this 
was  not  a name  to  denote  any  one  particular 
person,  or  any  one  particular  sect,  but  v/as 
formerly  common  to  all  persons  and  all  sects, 
who  were  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  impiety 
towards  God  and  the  church,  under  an  ex- 
ternal profession  of  extraordinary  piety.  Hence 
it  was  applied  as  a term  of  reproach  to  the 
followers  of  WicklifF  in  England,  and  to  the 
earliest  opponents  to  popery  among  the  Bo- 
hemians, Germans,  Flemish,  Swiss,  and  Pied- 
montese. Walter  the  Lollard,  whose  name 
has  given  rise  to  this  article,  was  a Dutchman 
by  birth,  who  was  distinguished  for  his  elo- 
quence, and  became  the  chief  leader  and 
champion  of  the  ' Beggards  upon  the  Rhine. 
Having  been  driven  by  persecution  from  Upper 
Germany,  he  removed  from  Mentz  to  Co- 
logne, where  he  was  arrested  by  the  inquisi- 
tion. Being  tried  for  heresy,  and  refusing  to 
renounce  the  opinions  of  the  mystics  which  he 
had  embraced,  he  was  condemned  to  the 
flames.  To  this  cruel  punishment  he  sub- 
mitted, with  the  fortitude  and  cheerfulness  of 
a primitive  martyr,  in  the  year  1322.  Mosheim 
Iii st. Bccl.  sac.  xiv.par.  ii.cap.  2.  el  cap.  5. passim, 
with  Maclaine's  Notes.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LOMAZZI,  Giampaolo,  an  artist  and 
writer,  was  a native  of  the  Milanese,  and  born 
in  1538.  He  learned  the  art  of  painting  from 
G.  Battista  della  Cerra,  and  practised  it  with 
reputation  in  the  branches  of  history,  portrait, 
and  landscape,  at  Milan,  Piacenza,  and  other 
cities.  He  is,  however,  chiefly  known  for  his 
work  on  painting,  composed  after  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  his  sight  in  his  thirty-third 
year.  It  was  printed  at  Milan,  in  1584,  with 
the  title  of  “ Trattato  dell’  Arte  della  Piftura;” 
to  which  in  the  following  year  was  added  in 
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the  tide-page,  “ Scoltura  ed  Architettura,” 
though  he  says  nothing  of  these  two  arts. 
Upon  painting  he  has  collected  every  thing 
belonging  to  the  subject,  both  historical  and 
preceptive;  and  his  work  still  retains  the  re- 
putation it  first  acquired.  He  wrote  likewise, 
upon  the  same  topic,  “ Idea  del  Tempio  della 
Pittura,”  and  a work  “ Della  Forma  delle 
Muse.”  Lomazzi  had  likewise  a talent  for 
poetry,  and  published  seven  books  of  “ Rime.” 
He  was  fond  of  that  kind  of  jocular  verse 
which  at  Milan  is  called  “ In  Lingua  Facchi- 
nesca,”  and  was  at  the  head  of  an  academy 
formed  for  cultivating  it,  named  della  Valle 
di  Bregno.  Fie  appears  to  have  been  in  good 
circumstances,  since  he  is  said  to  have  had 
in  his  house  a collection  of  four  thousand 
pieces  of  the  first  painters.  When  he  died 
is  uncertain.  Two  medals  struck  in  his  honour 
are  extant.  Tiraboschi. — A. 

LOMBARD,  Peter,  a celebrated  bishop 
of  Pai'is  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  known 
among  the  scholastics  by  the  title  of  Master  of 
the  Sentences , was  a native  of  Novara  in  Lom- 
bardy, from  which  country  he  derived  his 
surname.  Fie  commenced  his  academic  studies 
at  Bologna,  where  there  was  at  that  time  a 
famous  university,  particularly  noted  for  its 
eminent  professors  of  civil  law.  But  as  the 
French  universities  were  in  higher  repute  for 
their  professors  of  divinity,  which  was  prin- 
cipally the  object  of  Peter’s  attention,  he  came 
to  a determination  to  pursue  his  theological 
studies  in  that  country.  In  this  design  he  was 
encouraged  by  the  bishop  of  Lucca,  from  whom 
he  received  a letter  of  recommendation  to  St. 
Bernard,  who  furnished  him  with  the  means 
of  support  during  some  time  while  he  studied 
at  Rheims.  And  when  he  afterwards  removed 
to  Paris,  St.  Bernard  obtained  for  him  the 
patronage  of  Gildin,  abbot  of  St.  Victor, 
who  took  the  same  care  of  his  maintenance. 
In  this  university  he  soon  acquired  a high  re- 
putation for  his  learning  as  a divine,  and  was 
nominated  to  the  chair  of  that  faculty.  He  is 
also  styled  president  of  the  university  by  con- 
temporary writers.  The  first  promotion  which 
he  obtained  in  the  church  was  a canonry  of 
Chartres  ; which  was  followed  by  his  elevation 
to  the  episcopal  dignity,  for  which  he  was  in- 
debted to  the  regard  entertained  for  him  by  an 
illustrious  pupil,  Philip,  son  of  king  Lewis 
the  gross.  That  prince,  who  was  educated  an 
ecclesiastic,  and  filled  the  post  of  archdeacon 
of  Paris  in  the  year  1 159,  when  a vacancy  took 
place  in  the  see  of  that  city,  was  elected  bishop 
by  the  chapter.  With  singular  disinterested- 


ness, however,  Philip  declined  that  dignity  in 
favour  of  his  old  master,  both  out  of  respect 
for  his  extraordinary  learning,  and  a3  a mark 
of  his  great  personal  regard  for  him.  This 
dignity  our  prelate  enjoyed  but  for  a short  pe- 
riod, since  he  died  in  the  year  1 164.  His  cele- 
brity for  ages  in  the  schools,  and  the  title  by 
which  we  have  already  seen  he  was  distinguished, 
were  derived  from  a work,  entitled  “ Senten- 
tiarum  Lib.  IV. ;”  in  which,  after  the  method 
of  Augustine,  he  has  endeavoured  to  illustrate 
the  doctrines  of  the  church,  by  a collection 
of  sentences  and  passages  drawn  from  the 
fathers,  whose  manifold  contradictions  he  has 
attempted  to  reconcile.  It  may  be  considered 
as  a complete  body  of  divinity,  according  to 
that  scholastic  system  of  sophistry  and  chicane 
which  had  just  before  been  introduced  by 
the  subtile  Peter  Abelard,  and  which  per- 
plexed and  obscured  the  divine  doctrines 
and  precepts  of  the  gospel,  by  a multitude 
of  vain  questions  and  idle  speculations.  How- 
ever, it  was  perfectly  adapted  to  the  taste 
of  the  dark  age  in  which  it  made  its 
appearance,  and  was  not  only  received  with 
almost  universal  applause,  but  acquired  also 
such  a high  degree  of  authority,  as  induced 
the  most  learned  doctors  in  all  places  to  employ 
their  labours  in  illustrating  and  expounding  it. 
The  abbe  Fleury  makes  the  number  of  com- 
mentators on  it  amount  to  two  hundred  and 
forty-four.  The  first  edition  of  this  work  was 
published  at  Venice  in  1477,  in  folio  j and  it 
afterwards  underwent  a multitude  of  impres- 
sions, at  different  places.  Cave  observes,  that 
John  of  Cornwall,  a disciple  of  Peter  Lombard, 
says  that  the  latter  was  not  a little  indebted  to 
thebooks  of  sentences  of  Peter  Abelard,  in  com- 
piling his  work.  And  others  add,  that  he 
made  a very  free  use  of  the  writings  of  Ban- 
dinus,  an  obscure  and  almost  unknown  di- 
vine. He  was  the  author  of  “ Sententiarum 
Theologicarum  Lib.  IV.”  which  was  published 
at  Vienna  in  1519.  There  certainly  is  a very 
striking  resemblance  between  the  two  perform- 
ances, the  principal  difference  consisting  in 
the  greater  prolixity  of  Lombard’s  work ; but 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  which  of  the  two 
authors  was  the  copyist  of  the  other.  Those 
who  have  any  curiosity  to  examine  this  point, 
are  recommended  to  consult  Thomasius,  “ De 
Plagio  Literario,”  § 493 — 502.  Peter  Lom- 
bard was  also  the  author  of  “ Glossa,  seu  Com- 
mentarius  in  Psalmos  Davidis,”  published  at 
Paris,  in  1551,  folio;  and  “Collectanea  in 
omnes  Divi  Pauli  Epistolas,  ex  Ambrosio, 
Hieronymo,  Augustino,  aliisque  Scriptoribus 
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contexts,”  published  at  the  same  place  in 
1 535 , folio  : in  both  which  he  has  adopted  the 
same  method  as  in  his  book  of  sentences. 
Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  I.  sub.  sac.  Wald.  Mask. 
Hist.  Eccl.  sxc.  Hi.  par.  ii.  cap.  3.  Dupin. 
Aforeri.  Nouv ■ Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LOMEIR,  John,  a learned  Dutch  protest- 
ant  divine  in  the  seventeenth  century,  con- 
cerning whose  life  we  have  seen  no  other  par- 
ticulars, than  that  he  was  pastor  of  the  church 
of  Dotekum,  in  Zutphen.  He  was  the  author 
of  a curious  little  work,  abounding  in  erudition 
and  close  research,  in  which  he  has  undertaken 
to  give  a historical  and  critical  notice  of  the 
most  celebrated  libraries  in  ancient  and  modern 
times.  It  is  entitled,  “ De  Bibliothecis  Liber 
Singularis,”  i2mo.  1669,  and  is  divided  into 
fifteen  chapters.  The  first  is  preliminary ; 
and  the  subsequent  ones  treat  of  preserving 
the  memory  of  events  before  the  time  of  Moses; 
of  the  libraries  of  the  Hebrews  ; those  of  the 
Chaldeans,  Arabians,  Phenicians,  Egyptians, 
&c. ; those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ; the 
libraries  of  the  Christians  before  the  dark  ages  ; 
the  state  of  libraries  during  the  long  night  of 
barbarism  ; of  libraries  after  the  revival  of  let- 
ters ; the  most  celebrated  libraries  in  Europe  ; 
of  the  libraries  in  various  other  nations ; of 
particular  books  in  certain  collections ; of  the 
keepers  of  libraries ; of  the  proper  situation, 
disposition,  and  ornaments  of  libraries  ; and  of 
the  enemies  to  libraries.  Under  these  heads 
the  scholar  will  meet  with  much  interesting 
and  entertaining  matter ; though  not  clothed 
in  a chaste  style,  and  notwithstanding  that  the 
author  will  sometimes  be  found  to  have  admit- 
ted small  private  collections  into  his  list  of  im- 
portant libraries.  The  author’s  plan  after- 
wards gave  rise  to  a larger  work  on  the  same 
subject,  by  Joachim-John  Maderus,  a learned 
German,  who  published  at  Helmstadt  a trea- 
tise “ De  Bibliothecis,”  in  two  volumes,  qto. 
1702  and  1705,  in  which  he  has  inserted  our 
author’s  piece.  Lomeri  De  Bibl.  Lit.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LOMMIUS,  (Van  Lom)  Jodocus,  a medi- 
cal writer  of  reputation,  was  a native^of  Buren 
in  Guelderland.  His  father,  who  was  the 
town-clerk,  caused  him  to  be  carefullyeducated; 
and  he  was  master  of  the  learned  languages 
when  he  turned  his  studies  to  physic.  Paris 
was  the  school  from  which  he  principally  de- 
rived his  professional  knowledge.  It  is  not 
known  where  he  took  his  doctor’s  degree.  He 
was  pensionary-physician  to  the  city  of 
Tournay  in  1557;  and  settled  at  Brussels 
in  1560,  when  he  was  advanced  in  years. 
He  was  living  in  1562,  beyond  which 


time  there  is  no  record  of  him.  The  works 
of  Lommius,  which  are  written  in  a pure, 
elegant,  and  clear  style,  and  have  been  much 
read  and  esteemed,  are  the  followirg:  “ Com- 
mentarii  de'  Sanitate  Tuenda  in  primum 
librum  C.  Celsi,”  Lovan , 1558  : this  is  an 
ample  commentary  upon  Celsus,  entirely  taken 
from  the  ancients.  “ Observationum  Medici- 
nalium  Lib.  Ill,”  Antic.  1^60,  many  times  re- 
printed and  translated:  this  consists  of  analytic 
histories  of  diseases,  with  their  signs  and  prog- 
nostics, and  contains  much  accurate  and  use- 
ful observation.  “ De  Curandis  Febribus  C011- 
tiuuis,”  Antic.  1563,  often  reprinted  and 
translated.  ILalleri  Bibl.  Med.  Eloy  Diet. 
Hist,  de  la  Med. — A. 

LOMONOZOF,  a distinguished  person  in 
the  scanty  catalogue  of  Russian  literati,  and 
accounted  the  father  of  Russian  poetry,  was 
born  in  1711,  at  Kolmogori,  where  his  father 
was  a dealer  in  fish.  He  had  the  advantage, 
at  that  time  unusual,  of  learning  to  read  his 
native  language,  and  early  caught  a flame  of 
poetical  inspiration  by  perusing  a translation  of 
Solomon’s  song  into  rude  verse  by  Polotski. 
His  love  for  letters  induced  him  to  escape  from 
his  father,  who  wished  him  to  marry,  and  take 
refuge  in  a monastery  at  Moscow.  He  there 
acquired  the  rudiments  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  displayed  such  a promise  of  abilities,  that 
he  was  chosen  by  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1636,  to  be  sent  at  its  expence  for 
improvement  to  the  German  university  of 
Marpurg.  Pie  continued  there  four  years, 
studying  philosophy  and  rhetoric  under  Wolfr, 
and  other  branches  of  science  under  the  other 
professors.  Of  chemistry,  which  he  pursued 
with  great  ardour,  he  obtained  further  know- 
ledge under  Kanchel,  at  Freyberg,  in  Saxony. 
On  his  return  to  Russia  he  was  elected  adjunct, 
and  the  nextyear,  member  of  the  Imperial  Aca- 
demy, and  professor  of  chemistry.  In  1760 
he  was  appointed  inspector  to  the  seminary 
attached  to  the  academy;  in  1764  he  was 
honoured  with  the  title  of  counsellor  of  state. 
His  death  took  place  in  the  same  year.  The 
reputation  of  Lomonozof  in  his  own  country 
is  founded  chiefly  on  his  poetical  compositions, 
which  are  numerous  and  various  in  their  kinds. 
His  odes  are  particularly  admired  for  their 
spirit,  variety,  and  sublimity,  in  which  quali- 
ties he  is  said  to  rival  Pindar  himself.  That 
they  should  have  a mixture  of  turgidity  and  ex- 
travagance was  to  be  expected  in  a country  and: 
language  as  yet  so  little  disciplined  by  taste. 
In  these  and  in  his  other  poems  he  was  the 
creator  of  various  measures  new  to  Russian 
verse,  so  that  he  justly  ranks  as  its  greatest 


"benefactor.  Among  his  poetical  pieces  are 
tragedies,  idylls,  epistles,  and  a fragment  of 
an  epic  poem  on  Peter  the  Great.  In  prose 
he  enriched  Russian  oratory  with  many  trans- 
lations from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and  some 
original  pieces.  He  likewise  published  some 
chemical  and  philosophical  tracts,  and  two  short 
works  on  the  history  of  his  country.  New 
Biogr.  Diet.  ed.  17 98. — A. 

LONG,  James  le,  priest  of  the  Oratory,  an 
industrious  and  learned  writer,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  1665.  He  was  sent  at  an  early  age 
to  Malta  for  the  purpose  of  being  admitted  one 
of  the  clerks  of  the  order.  Having  narrowly 
escaped  the  infection  of  the  plague  there,  he 
returned  to  Paris,  and  in  1686  entered  into 
the  congregation  of  the  Oratory.  He  occupied 
the  pest  of  professor  in  several  houses  of 
that  society,  and  finally  was  appointed  their  li- 
brarian at  St.  Plonore.  He  passed  his  life  in 
learned  labours,  and  died  of  a pulmonary  dis- 
order in  1721,  with  the  character  of  a virtuous 
and  estimable  man.  Father  le  Long  was  well 
versed  in  the  ancient  and  in  many  modern  lan- 
guages, and  had  a thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  literature,  of  bibliography  and 
printing.  When  bantered  for  the  pains  he 
took  in  verifying  a date,  or  investigating  some 
minute  fact,  he  would  say,  “ Truth  is  so  de- 
sirable a thing,  that  no  labour  should  be  spared 
in  discovering  it,  even  in  trifles.”  With  this 
disposition,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  had  no 
taste  for  poetry,  and  that  his  erudition  was 
without  amenity.  Of  his  works,  one  of  the 
principal  is  his  “ Bibliotheca  Sacra,”  first 
containing  a catalogue  of  all  the  editions  and 
translations  of  the  scriptures,  in  two  volumes 
SvO.,  1 709  •,  to  which  he  subjoined  in  a second 
part,  a list  of  all  the  authors  who  had  written 
upon  the  scriptures  :•  this  was  printed  in  a new 
edition  after  his  death  by  father  Desmolets, 
hiS  successor  in  the  library,  in  two  volumes 
folio,  1723.  It  is  accounted  a very  valuable 
performance,  though  not  without  mistakes. 
His  “ Bibliotheque  Historique  de  la  France,” 
being  an  account  of  all  the  historical  works  re- 
lative to  that  country,  is  highly  esteemed  by 
all  engaged  in  similar  studies,  and  ranks  among 
the  great  productions  of  the  reign  of  Lewis 
XV.  A new  edition  of  it,  in  five  volumes 
folio,  was  given  by  M.  de  Fontete  in  1768  et 
seq.  Father  le  Long  also  published  a “ His- 
torical Discourse  on  Polyglot  Bibles,  and  their 
several  Editions,”  8vo.  1713.  He  had  planned 
a new  collection  of  the  French  historians,  but 
did  not  live  to  put  it  into  execution.  Moreri 
Noun.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

LONG,  Roger,  a learned  English  divine 


and  astronomical  professor  who  flourished  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  born  about  the 
year  1679,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  but  in 
what  place  we  are  not  informed.  Cambridge 
was  his  alma  7?:ater ; and  in  that  university  he 
became  master  of  Pembroke-hall,  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and  appoint- 
ed Lowndes’s  professor  of  astronomy  and 
geometry.  Dr.  Long  had  also  the  honour  of 
being  elected  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
PI  is  ecclesiastical  preferments  were,  the  rectory 
of  Cherryhinton  in  Huntingdonshire,  and  of 
Bradwell  juxta  Mare  in  Essex.  We  are  fur- 
nished with  no  particulars  of  his  life,  but  what 
are  supplied  by  the  anecdotes  concerning  him. 
collected  by  Mr.  Jones,  vicar  of  Shephall  in 
Hertfordshire,  and  one  inserted  in  the  Monthly 
Magazine.  What  Mr.  Jones  has  related  con- 
cerning him  appears  to  have  been  written 
about  three  years  before  Dr.  Long’s  death,  and 
is  as  follows  : “ He  is  now  in  the  eighty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  for  his  years  vegete 
and  active.  He  was  lately  put  in  nomination 
for  the  office  of  vice-chancellor ; he  executed 
that  trust  once  before,  I think  in  the  year  1737. 
Pie  is  a very  ingenious  person,  and  sometimes 
very  facetiohs.  At  the  public  commencement, 
in  the  year  J 7 x 3 , Dr.  Greene,  master  of  Ben- 
net-college,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Ely, 
being  then  vice-chancellor,  Mr.  Long  was 
pitched  upon  for  the  tripos-performance;  it 
was  witty  and  humorous,  and  has  passed 
through  divers  editions.  Some  that  remem- 
bered the  delivery  of  it,  told  me,  that  in 
addressing  the  vice-chancellor  (whom  some  of 
the  university  wags  usually  styled  miss  Greene J, 
the  tripos-orator,  being  a native  of  Norfolk, 
and  assuming  the  Norfolk  dialect,  instead  of 
saying  domine  vice-caneellarie , archly  pronounced 
the  words  thus,  doniina  vice-cancellaria ; which 
occasioned  a general  smile  in  that  great  audi- 
tory. His  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Bonfoy  of  Rep- 
ton,  told  me  this  little  incident : ‘ that  he  and 
Dr.  Long  walking  together  in  Cambridge  in  a 
dusky  evening,  and  coming  to  a short  post  fixed 
in  the  pavement,  which  Mr.  Bonfoy,  in  the 
midst  of  chat  and  inattention,  took  to  be  a boy 
standing  in  his  way,  he  said  in  a hurry,  ‘ get 
out  of  my  way,  boy!’  ‘ That  boy , sir,’  said 
the  doctor  very  calmly,  ‘ is  a post-boy,  who 
turns  cut  of  his  way  for  nobody.’  I could  recol- 
lect several  other  ingenious  repartees,  if  there 
were  occasion.  One  thing  is  remarkable ; he 
never  was  a hale  and  hearty  man,  always  of  a 
tender  and  delicate  constitution,  yet  took 
great  care  of  it.  Plis  common  drink  water; 
he  always  dines  wuth  the  fellows  in  the  hall. 
Of  late  years  he  has  left  off  eating  flesh-meats; 
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In  the  room  thereof,  puddings,  vegetables,  See. 
sometimes  a glass  or  two  of  wine.”  The  anec- 
dote of  him  in  the  Monthly  Magazine  is  thus 
related  : “ He  was  a dissentient  against  the 
university  on  a particular  occasion,  of  the  hu- 
morous kind.  The  ladies  of  Cambridge,  it 
seems,  had  been  permitted,  time  immemorial, 
to  sit  in  the  gallery  at  the  commencement. 
The  vice-chancellor,  however,  and  heads,  hav- 
ing ordered  that  the  fair  ones  should  no  longer 
occupy  that  high  situation,  and  having  appointed 
them  their  situation  in  the  aisles  below,  a little 
bustle  was  excited  among  the  Cambridge 
ladies,  and  a subject  for  a few  jokes  was  offer- 
ed the  members  of  the  university.  In  the 
year  1714,  Dr.  Long  delivered  the  music- 
speech  at  the  commencement.  The  gallant 
astronomer  took  for  his  subject  the  complaint 
of  the  Cambridge  fair  at  their  hard  treatment. 
It  is  in  verse  of  a most  singularly  odd  kind, 
and  the  sentiments  are  full  of  drollery  and 
quaintness.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  a great  man 
descend  from  his  heights  ; 

“ His  humble  province  was  to  guard  the  fair.” 

Pope. 

“ Sed  nunc  non  erit  his  locus.” 

Dr.  Long  was  the  author  of  a well  known 
and  much  approved  treatise  of  “ Astronomy,” 
in  five  books,  forming  two  volumes  4to.,  the 
first  of  which  was  published  in  1742,  and  the 
second  in  1764.  His  other  publications  con- 
sisted only  of  the  tripos-performance  above 
mentioned  ; “ A Commencement  Sermon,” 
printed  in  1728  ; and  an  answer  to  Dr.  Gal- 
ley’s pamphlet  “ On  Greek  Accents.”  But  he 
was  the  inventor  of  a very  curious  astronomi- 
cal machine,  erected  in  a room  at  Pembroke- 
hall ; which  was  a hollow  sphere,  of  eighteen 
feet  diameter,  in  which  more  than  thirty  per- 
sons might  sit  conveniently.  Withinside  the 
surface,  which  represented  the  heavens,  were 
painted  the  stars  and  constellations,  with  the 
zodiac,  meridians-,  and  it  had  an  axis,  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  world,  upon  which  it  was 
easily  turned  round  by  a winch.  An  engrav- 
ing of  this  “ Uranium,”  as  the  doctor  called 
it,  is  given  as  a frontispiece  to  the  second 
volume  of  his  “ Astronomy,”  to  which  is  also 
prefixed  a particular  description  and  explana- 
tion of  the  machine.  Hutton's  Math.  Diet. 
Monthly  Mag.  for  Dec.  1803. — M. 

LONGEPIER'RE,  LIilaire-Bernard  de 
Roqueleyne,  lord  of,  born  of  a noble  family 
at  Dijon  in  1659,  was  secretary  of  commands 
to  the  duke  of  Berry.  He  distinguished  him- 


self by  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language,  and  taste  for  the  beauties  of  its  au- 
thors. In  1683  he  published  notes  upon  Ana- 
creon, Sappho,  Bion,  and  Moschus,  and  the 
Idylls  of  Theocritus,  with  a French  translation 
in  verse,  or  rather  in  measured  prose,  which 
had  considerable  success.  In  1690  he  gave 
to  the  public  a collection  of  “ Idylls'’  of  his 
own  invention,  which  are  said  to  contain  natu- 
ral painting,  but  to  be  feeble  and  prosaic  in 
their  versification.  His  tragedies  of  “ Medea” 
and  “ Electra,”  written  in  the  manner  of  the 
Greek  tragedians,  were  both  acted,  and  gave 
him  a reputation  among  dramatic  poets.  Vol- 
taire says  of  the  first,  that  although  unequal  and 
too  declamatory,  it  is  superior  to  the  Medea  of 
Peter  Corneille.  He  wrote  other  tragedies  in 
the  same  style,  which  had  the  merit  of  not 
enfeebling  the  grand  and  terrible  by  the  inter- 
mixture of  insipid  love  scenes  ; but  at  the 
same  time  they  too  closely  imitated  the  prolix 
common-place,  and  the  naked  plots  of  the 
Greek  theatre,  without  emulating  its  beauty  of 
diction.  Longepierre  died  at  Paris  in  1721. 
Moreri.  Baillet.  Steele  cle  Louis  XIV. — A. 

LONGINUS,  Dionysius,  a celebrated 
Greek  critic  and  philosopher  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  an 
Athenian,  by  others  a Syrian.  He  was  first 
the  disciple,  and  then  the  heir  of  Cornelius 
Fronto,  called  the  Emesene,  the  nephew  of 
Plutarch.  In  his  youth  Longinus  travelled 
for  improvement  to  Athens,  Rome,  Alexandri- 
um,  and  other  cities  distinguished  for  litera- 
ture, and  attended  upon  the  lectures  of  all  the 
eminent  masters  in  eloquence  and  philosophy. 
The  system  he  chiefly  followed  was  the  eclec- 
tic of  Ammonius  Sacca  : he  was  likewise  a 
great  admirer  of  Plato,  whose  memory  he 
honoured  by  an  annual  festival.  Such  was 
the  extent  of  his  erudition,  that  he  was  called 
by  his  cotemporaries  “ the  living  library.”  Fie 
appears  to  have  taught  philosophy  at  Athens, 
where  Porphyry  was  one  of  his  disciples.  Flis 
reputation  caused  him  to  be  invited  to  the 
court  of  the  celebrated  Zenobia,  queen  of  Pal- 
myra, who  took  his  instructions  in  the  Greek 
language,  and  made  use  of  his  counsels  on  po- 
litical occasions.  This  distinction  was  fatal  to 
him.  After  the  emperor  Aurelian,  in  his  expe- 
dition against  Zenobia,  had  defeated  her 
troops,  and  made  her  captive,  she  attempted 
to  avert  the  resentment  of  the  conqueror  by 
imputing  her  resistance  to  the  advice  of  her 
ministers  and  counsellors.  Longinus,  who 
fell  into  his  hands  among  the  rest,  was  particu- 
larly suspected  of  having  composed  the  spirited 
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'answer  of  the  queen  to  Aurelian’s  summons; 
and  without  respect  for  his  genius  and  learn- 
ing, he  was  ordered  for  instant  execution. 
His  philosophy  supported  him  in  this  hour  of 
trial,  and  he  calmly  submitted  to  his  fate,  with 
expressions  of  pity  for  his  unfortunate  mistress, 
and  consolation  to  his  afflicted  friends.  This 
event  took  place  A.D.  273.  Among  the  nu- 
merous writings  of  Longinus,  his  “ Treatise 
on  the  Sublime”  is  the  only  one  remaining, 
and  this,  too,  in  a mutilated  and  imperfect 
state.  It  has  always  been  greatly  admired  for 
the  elevation  of  its  language  and  sentiments, 
which  has  caused  one  of  our  poets  to  charac- 
terise him  as  being 

“ himself  the  great  sublime  he  draws.” 

Pope. 

Much  obscurity,  however,  dwells  on  his  pre- 
cepts. and  he  is  rather  to  be  praised  for  a lively 
sensibility  to  literary  beauties,  than  for  accu- 
racy of  investigation  into  their  nature  and 
■causes.  He  is  one  of  the  very  few  ancients 
who  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
Jewish  scriptures.  Of  the  editions  of  Lon- 
ginus, the  most  esteemed  are  that  of  Tallius, 
Trnj.  ad  Rhen.  1694,  4to.;  of  Hudson,  Ox  on. 
1710,  8vo. ; of  Pearce,  Lond.  1724,410.;  and 
of  Toup,  with  Ruhnken’s  emendations,  Oxon. 
1778,410.  Jllorcri.  Brucker  s Hist,  of  Phi- 
las.  Gibbon.  Harwood’s  Classics. — A. 

LONGOMONTANUS,  Christian,  an 
eminent  Danish  astronomer,  was  the  son  of  a 
poor  labouring  peasant,  and  born  at  Longo- 
montium,  an  obscure  village  in  Jutland,  whence 
he  took  his  surname,  in  the  year  1562.  Having 
afforded  early  indications  of  a love  for  learning, 
his  father  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  pro- 
cure him  instruction;  and  upon  the  death  of 
that  parent  when  he  was  only  eight  years  of 
age,  one  of  his  uncles  took  him  to  reside  for 
some  time  with  him,  and  had  h>m  taught  by 
the  minister  of  the  place.  That  relation,  how- 
ever, finding  that  the  expence  of  paying  for 
his  education  was  greater  than  his  circum- 
stances would  afford,  at  last  advised  him  to 
return  to  his  mother,  and  to  earn  his  living,  as 
his  brothers  did,  by  ploughing.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  sad  disappointment,  young  Lcngo- 
montanus  was  not  disheartened;  but,  possess- 
ing an  inextinguishable  thirst  for  knowledge, 
■improved  every  opportunity  which  his  laborious 
life  permitted,  in  endeavouring  to  acquire  it. 
At  length,  by  his  earnest  intreaties  he  prevailed 
so  far,  that  his  mother  gave  him  leave  to  study 
sdl  the  winter,  upon  the  condition  that  he 


worked  all  the  summer  in  the  fields.  He 
went  on  thus  for  some  time,  but,  being  tired 
out  with  the  ill  treatment  and  reproaches  of 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  who  could  not  bear 
to  see  him  surpass  them  as  he  did,  he  deter- 
mined to  steal  away  from  his  family,  and  to 
try  his  fortune  in  the  world.  Accordingly,  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  he  suddenly  left  his  mother’s 
house,  and  went  to  Wiburg,  a town  twelve 
miles  distant  from  his  native  place,  where  there 
was  a college.  Here  he  spent  eleven  years  ; 
and,  though  he  was  forced  to  procure  the  means 
of  support  by  his  industry,  he  nevertheless  ap- 
plied to  his  studies  with  extreme  ardour,  and 
made  a great  progress  in  learning,  particularly 
in  the  mathematical  sciences.  Afterwards  he 
went  from  Wiburg  to  Copenhagen;  where,  by 
the  great  proficiency  which  he  had  already 
made,  and  his  incessant  application,  he  in  one 
year  so  far  secured  the  good  opinion  of  the 
professors  of  that  university,  that  they  recom- 
mended him,  in  the  strongest  terms,  as  an  as- 
sistant to  the  illustrious  Tycho  Brahe.  It  was 
in  1589  that  he  waited  on  that  celebrated  as- 
tronomer, who  then  resided  in  the  island  of 
Huen,  from  whom  he  met  with  so  favourable 
a reception,  that  he  continued  with  him  eight 
years.  During  that  period,  he  afforded  T ycho 
much  assistance  in  observing  the  heavens,  and 
in  his  calculations;  and  was  so  accurate,  so 
laborious,  and  skilful,  that  he  won  the  parti- 
cular regard  and  esteem  of  that  great  man. 
This  is  evident  from  the  letters  which  Tycho 
wrote  to  him  in  1598  and  1599,  after  his  de- 
parture from  Denmark  to  Bohemia;  in  which 
he  strongly  urged  Longomontanus  to  join  him 
in  that  country.  With  this  request  the  latter 
complied,  and  went  to  Tycho  at  the  castle  of 
Benach  near  Prague,  where  he  continued  to 
assist  him  for  some  time  in  his  astronomical 
labours.  At  length,  the  desire  which  he  had 
of  filling  a professor’s  chair  in  Denmark  de- 
termined him  to  return  to  his  native  country; 
when  Tycho,  who  parted  with  him  very  re- 
luctantly, gave  him  a discharge  filled  with  the 
highest  testimonies  of  his  esteem,  and  fur- 
nished him  with  sufficient  money  to  defray  the 
expence  of  his  long  journey. 

Longomontanus  returned  to  Denmark  by  a 
circuitous  rout  through  Poland,  in  order  to 
view  the  scene  of  Copernicus’s  astronomical 
labours;  and  when  he  arrived  at  Copenhagen, 
the  chancellor  Christian  Friis  proved  a Tvle- 
caenas  to  him,  and  gave  him  an  honourable 
employment  in  his  family.  In  1603,  he  quitted 
the  chancellor’s,  upon  his  having  received  the 
appointment  of  rector  of  the  college  of  Wi- 
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burg;  which  he  retained  till  the  year  1605, 
when  he  was  nominated  to  a professorship  of 
mathematics  in  the  university  of  Copenhagen. 
He  was  now  placed  in  a situation  which  had 
ever  been  the  object  of  his  highest  ambition, 
and  for  which  his  genius  and  talents  peculiarly 
qualified  him;  and  he  discharged  the  duties  of 
it  with  the  greatest  ability,  and  highest  reputa- 
tion, till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1647, 
when  he  was  about  the  age  of  eighty- five. 
Besides  enjoying  the  emoluments  of  his  pro- 
fessorship, he  had  also  been  created  canon  of 
Lunden.  He  was  the  author  of  various  works, 
which  discover  great  talents  in  mathematics 
and  astronomy.  The  most  distinguished  of 
them  is  his  “ Astronomia  Danica,”  first  printed 
in  1622,  in  4to.,  and  afterwards  in  folio,  with 
considerable  augmentations,  in  1633  and  1640. 
It  contains  all  the  great  discoveries  of  Regio- 
montanus, Purbach,  and  Tycho  Brahe;  and  it 
proposes  some  alterations  in  the  system  of  the 
latter,  which,  without  disconcerting  any  of  its 
parts,  would,  he  imagined,  preclude  some  of 
the  strongest  objections  which  were  made  to 
it.  Gassendi  says,  in  the  life  of  Tycho  Brahe, 
that  this  work  belongs  to  Tycho  rather  than  to 
Longomontanus;  because  that  the  tables  of  the 
celestial  motions,  contained  in  them,  were  be- 
gun under  the  inspection  of  Tycho  Brahe,  and 
were  completed  from  a collection  of  his  select 
observations,  which  Longomontanus  had  co- 
pied for  his  use.  Our  author  also  published, 
“ Systematis  Mathematici  Pars  I.  sive  Arith- 
metica,”  1611,  8vo.;  “ Cyclometria  e Lunulis 
reciproce  demonstrata,”  1612,  4to.;  “ Inventio 
Quadrature  Circuli,”  1634,  4to.;  “ Coronis 
problematica  ex  Mysteriis  Trium  Numerorum,” 
&c.  1637,  4to.;  “ Problemata  Duo  Geome- 
trical’ 1638,  4to.;  “ Pentas  Problematum 
Ph’losophiae,”  1623,  4to.;  “ Zetemata  Septem 
de  summo  Hominis  Bono,”  1630,  4to.;  “ Ro- 
tundi  in  Plano,  seu  Circuli  absoluta  Mensura,” 

1644,  4to.;  ‘ Eves yeia.  Proportions  Sesquiter- 
tie,”  1644,  4to.;  “ Admiranda  Operatio  Trium 
Numerorum  6,  7,  8,  ad  Circ.  Mensurandum,” 

1645,  4to.;  ‘ Cyclometrie  J.  Scaligeri,  et  Ap- 
pendice  de  Defcctu  Canonis,”  &c.  1646,  4to.; 
“ Geometrie  Qmesita  XIII.  de  Cyclometria 
rational!  et  vera,”  1631,  4to.;  “ Introductio  in 
Theatrum  Astronomicum,”  1639,  4to.;  and 
various  “ Dissertations,”  “ Disputations,”  & c. 
of  which  a list  may  be  seen  in  the  first  and  se- 
cond of  our  authorities.  From  the  titles  of 
the  pieces  above  mentioned  it  will  be  seen,  that 
Longomontanus  amused  himself  with  endea- 
vouring to  square  the  circle,  and  pretended 
that  he  had  made  the  discovery  of  it;  but  our 
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countryman  Dr.  Pell  proved  that  he  was  mis- 
taken. It  is  remarkable  that,  obscure  as  his 
native  place  and  father  were,  he  contrived  to 
dignify  and  eternize  them  both ; by  taking  his 
name  from  that  village,  and  in  the  title-page  to 
some  of  his  works  calling  himself,  Christianus 
Longomontanus,  Severini  Filius,  his  father’s 
name  being  Severin  or  Severinus,  Bayle.  Gen . 
Diet.  Hutton's  Math.  Diet.  Martin's  Bioe. 
Phil. — M. 

LONGUEIL,  Christopher  de,  (Lat. 
Longolius) , a man  of  letters  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  born  at  Mechlin  in  1488,  was  natural 
son  of  Antony  de  Longueil,  bishop  of  Leon, 
and  chancellor  of  queen  Anne  of  Bretagne. 
He  was  taken  young  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
carefully  educated  in  classical  learning  and  the 
sciences,  in  every  branch  of  which  he  distin- 
guished himself.  He  practised  as  a lawyer  in 
that  capital,  and  obtained  the  place  of  a coun- 
sellor in  parliament.  For  the  purpose  of  im- 
provement he  travelled  into  Italy,  Spain,  Eng- 
land, and  Germany;  and  in  Switzerland  was 
near  falling  a victim  to  the  hatred  of  the  peo- 
ple against  the  French  after  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rignano.  At  Rome  he  made  an  harangue  be- 
fore pope  Leo  X.,  who  was  greatly  struck 
with  his  eloquence.  Such  was  his  attachment 
to  Italy,  that  his  friends  in  vain  attempted  to 
keep  him  in  France,  when  he  revisited  it;  and 
returning  to  the  former  country,  he  died  at 
Padua  in  1522,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-four. 
He  had  refused  an  offer  from  the  republic  of 
Florence,  of  a liberal  salary  and  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  provided  he  would  open  a school 
of  belles  lettres  in  that  city.  Longueil,  or  Lon- 
golius, acquired  a great  name  among  those 
scholars  in  that  age  who  were  so  peculiarly 
studious  of  the  purity  of  their  Latin  style,  that 
they  were  termed  Ciceronians,  that  great  writer 
being  almost  the  sole  object  of  their  imitation. 
It  was  in  Italy,  where  this  taste  principally 
prevailed,  that  he  acquired  this  affectation, 
whence  it  appears  only  in  his  later  composi- 
tions. In  Erasmus’s  dialogue  entitled  “ Cice- 
ronianus,”  several  pages  are  devoted  to  Lon- 
golius, as  being  the  only  Cisalpine  writer  to 
whom  the  Italians  allowed  classical  purity  of 
style.  Erasmus  bestows  great  praises  on  his 
genius  and  acquisitions,  while  he  laments  that 
all  the  force  of  his  powers  should  latterly  have 
been  applied  to  this  one  object  of  Ciceronian 
imitation.  He  particularly  exposes  his  affected 
air  of  antiquity  in  addressing  the  modern  Ro- 
mans as  the  ancient  senate  and  people  of 
Rome;  and  in  avoiding,  in  his  oration  against 
Luther,  the  technical  terms  of  the  Christian  re- 
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Hgion,  and  substituting  classical  words,  as  per- 
sttajij  instead  of  /ides,  & c.  The  works  of 
Longolius  consist  of  epistles  and  harangues,  in 
which  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  manner 
than  the  matter.  They  were  published  at 
Paris,  in  1533,  8vo.  with  his  life  by  cardinal 
Pole.  In  this  collection  was  omitted  his 
“ Oratio  de  Laudibus  D.  Ludovici  Francorum 
Regis,”  1510,  on  account  of  its  free  strictures 
on  the  court  of  Rome.  Moreri.  Erasmi  Ci- 
ceron. — A. 

LQNGUEIL,  Gilbert,  ( Longolius ),  a 
physician  and  philologist,  was  born  at  Utrecht 
in  1507.  After  an  education  in  classical  li- 
terature and  philosophy  in  his  own  country,  he 
went  to  Italy,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  physic.  On  his  return  he  taught 
the  learned  languages,  first  at  Deventer,  and  af- 
terwards at  Andernach  and  Cologne.  In  this 
last  city  lie  also  practised  medicine,  and  was 
made  physician  to  the  archbishop  Herman. 
He  died  there  in  1543;  and  being  suspected 
of  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  reform- 
ation, was  refused  burial,  so  that  his  friends 
Interred  him  at  Bonn.  He  compiled  a “ Lex- 
icon Gneco-Latinum,”  8vo.  Colon.  1533;  pub- 
lished notes  upon  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses, 
Plautus,  Cicero’s  Epistles,  and  Rhetoric,  ad 
Hercunium,  Cornelius  Nepos,  and  Laurentius 
Valla,  forming  four  vols.  8vo.;  edited  Philos- 
tratus’s  life  of  Apollonius  Tyaneus,  and  the 
history  of  the  second  council  of  Nice;  trans- 
lated several  pieces  of  Plutarch;  and  wrote  a 
“ Dialogue  on  Birds,  with  their  Names  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  German.”  Moreri.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist. — A. 

* LON  GUERUE,  Louis  Dufour  de,  abbot 
of  Sept-Fontaines  and  Jard,  a person  of  ex- 
traordinary erudition,  was  born  in  1652,  at 
Charleville,  of  a noble  family  in  Normandy. 
The  singular  quickness  of  parts  which  he  dis- 
played almost  from  infancy  was  so  well  im- 
proved by  an  excellent  education,  that  he  be- 
came at  a very  early  age  a prodigy  of  learning. 
He  made  himself  master  of  the  classical  and 
■ several  of  the  oriental  languages,  and  the  prin- 
cipal tongues  of  modern  Europe.  His  me- 
mory retained  a vast  store  of  facts  in  history, 
chronology,  and  geography,  together  with  phi- 
losophical systems  and  theological  dogmas;  so 
that  scarcely  any  literary  topic  could  be  started 
on  which  he  did  not  possess  more  than  com- 
mon information.  He  had  a profound  know- 
ledge of  the  text  of  the  scriptures,  which  he 
studied  philologically,  paying  little  regard  to 
scholastic  divinity;  hence  he  was  supposed  in 
many  points  to  accede  to  the  opinions  of  the 


Protestants:  nor  did  he  at  all  enter  into  the 
disputes  concerning  grace  and  predestination 
which  so  much  agitated  the  Gallican  church  in 
his  time.  He  published  little,  but  was  ex- 
tremely communicative  of  his  knowledge  in 
conversation;  in  which,  however,  he  assumed 
an  air  of  superiority,  with  a decisive  and  dog- 
matic tone,  that  exercised  the  patience  of  those 
who  consulted  him.  He  was.  vehement  in 
dispute,  full  of  sarcastic  sallies,  and  often  rash 
and  hasty  in  his  judgments;  but  the  learned 
men  who  enjoyed  Iris  intimacy  were  often 
greatly  benefited  by  his  assistance  in  their  re- 
searches. Lie  was  intimately  connected  with 
Montfaucon,  and  with  Pagi,  author  of  the 
critique  on  the  annals  of  Baronius,  to  which, 
work  he  was  a large  contributor.  The  abbe 
Longuerue  died  at  Paris,  in  1733,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-two.  His  printed  works  arc,  “ A 
Latin  Dissertation  upon  Tatian,”  prefixed  to 
the  Oxford  edition  of  this  author  in  1700: 
“ Remarques  sur  la  Vie  de  Cardinal  Wolsey,” 
published  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  memoirs, 
historical  and  literary,  collected  by  father  Des- 
molets:  “ La  Description  Historique  & Geo- 
graphique  de  la  France,  Ancienne  & Mo- 
derne,”  fol.  17 1 9:  this  is  said  to  have  been 
dictated  from  memory  for  the  use  of  a friend, 
and  not  to  have  been  meant  for  the  press:  it 
gave  so  much  offence  by  its  arguments  against 
the  immediate  rights  of  the  kings  of  France  to 
Transjurane  Gaul,  and  some  other  provinces, 
that  its  sale  was  prohibited:  “ Annales  Arsa- 
cidarum,”  Strasburg,  1732,  4to.:  “Disserta- 
tion sur  la  Transubstantiation ;”  this  piece, 
which  passed  under  the  name  of  his  friend  the 
protestant  minister  Allix,  is  not  doubted  to  be 
the  abbe’s  composition:  “ Two  Latin  Disser- 
tations on  the  early  Elistory  of  France,  printed 
in  the  third  Volume  of  the  new  Recueil  des 
Historiens  de  France,  1741.”  After  the  abbe’s 
death,  in  1754,  appeared  “ Longuerana,  ou 
Recueil  des  Pcnsees,  de  Discours,  & des  Conver- 
sations de  M.  de  Longuerue;”  this  is  formed 
from  collections  made  by  his  friend  the  abbe 
de  Guijon,  and  contains  free  opinions  on  va- 
rious subjects.  To  it  is  prefixed  a long  cata- 
logue of  writings  of  the  author  left  in  manu- 
script. Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

LONGUEVAL,  James,  a learned  French 
jesuit  and  ecclesiastical  historian,  who  flou- 
rished in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  descend- 
ed from  a family  in  humble  life,  and  born  at 
Santerre,  near  Peronne  in  Picardy,  in  the  year 
1680.  Fie  was  educated  in  grammar-learning 
at  Amiens,  and  pursued  his  philosophical  stu- 
dies at  Paris,  where  lie  distinguished  himself 
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among  his  fellow-students  by  his  abilities  and 
proficiency.  In  the  year  1699  he  entered  into 
the  society  of  Jesus;  in  which,  after  complet- 
ing his  course  of  academic  studies,  he  taught 
the  belles  lettres  during  five  years  at  the  col- 
lege of  La  Fleche  with  great  applause,  and 
afterwards  delivered  lectures  for  four  years  on 
divinity  and  the  sacred  scriptures.  He  em- 
barked in  the  religious  controversies  of  the 
times,  and  wrote  a variety  of  pieces  which 
were  published  without  his  name,  excepting 
two  treatises;  one  “ On  Schism,”  1718,  i2mo. ; 
and  the  other  “ On  Miracles,”  1730,  4to. 
But  his  reputation  is  chiefly  founded  on  his 
elaborate  “ History  of  the  Gallican  Church,” 
in  4to.,  which  displays  profound  erudition, 
deep  research,  judicious  criticism,  and,  upon 
the  whole,  great  moderation,  and  is  written  in 
a beautifully  simple  style.  Of  this  work  he 
lived  only  to  publish  eight  volumes,  which 
bring  his  history  down  to  the  year  1137.  The 
first  and  second  volumes  made  their  appearance 
in  1732,  and  were  followed  by  the  other  six  at 
no  long  intervals.  Each  of  them  is  enriched 
with  notes:  and  to  the  first  four  are  prefixed 
very  learned  dissertations  on  the  religion  and 
manners  of  the  ancient  Gauls;  on  the  time  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Christian  religion 
among  the  Gauls;  on  the  ancient  geography 
of  Gaul;  on  the  religion  and  manners  of  the 
French  before  the  establishment  of  the  mo- 
narchy, and  under  the  first  two  races  of  kings; 
and  on  the  events  commonly  pronounced  to  be 
divine  judgments,  &c.  The  author  had  nearly 
completed  the  ninth  and  tenth  volumes,  when 
his  labours  were  terminated  by  a stroke  of 
apoplexy  in  1735,  when  he  was  in  his  fifty- 
fifth  year.  While  engaged  on  this  work,  the 
French  clergy  allowed  him  a yearly  pension  of 
800  livres ; and  they  expressed  universal  re- 
gret at  the  death  of  a man,  who  had  secured 
their  esteem,  not  only  by  his  learned  labours, 
but  by  his  ardent  and  unaffected  piety,  his  ir- 
reproachable morals,  his  great  modesty,  and 
his  amiable  manners.  The  volumes  of  his  his- 
tory which  he  left  in  an  imperfect  state,  were 
completed  and  published  by  father  Fontenay; 
who,  with  fathers  Brumoy  and  Berthier,  con- 
tinued the  author’s  plan,  fill  the  whole  work 
amounted  to  eighteen  volumes  4to.  Moreri. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

* LONGUS,  author  of  a romance  in  Greek 
prose,  entitled  Poimenica  (Pastorals),  and  re- 
lating the  loves  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
f heodosius  the  Great;  but  nothing  is  known 
of  him,  nor  is  he  mentioned  by  any  of  the  an- 


cients. His  work  is  a curious  specimen  of 
that  kind  of  composition  in  its  simplest  form, 
and  contains  many  descriptive  beauties;  but 
some  of  its  scenes  are  such  as  the  lowest  mo- 
dern writer  would  scarcely  venture  to  paint. 
Several  editions  of  it  have  been  given,  among 
which  is  one  at  Paris,  4to.  1 7 1 8,  decorated 
with  plates  from  the  designs  of  the  regent  duke 
of  Orleans,  to  whose  taste  it  was  suited.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Villoison,  Gr.  Lat.  8vo. 
two  vols.  Paris , 1778.  It  has  also  appeared  in 
the  splendid  typography  of  Bodoni  at  Parma. 
Bayle.  Moreri.  Bibliograpl: . Diet. — A. 

LONTCER,  Adam,  a physician  and  writer  in 
natural  history,  son  of  John  Lonicer,  a learned 
professor  of  Marpurg,  was  born  at  Marpurg  in 
1528.  He  studied  at  his  native  place  and  at 
Mentz,  and  after  taking  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  physic  in  1554,  settled  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Mayn  as  public  physician  of  that  city.  He 
exercised  this  office  with  great  reputation  for 
thirty-two  years,  and  died  in  1586.  He  wrote 
some  professional  works,  but  is  only  known  by 
his  publication  on  natural  history,  entitled, 
“ Naturalis  Historic  Opus  novum,  quo  trac- 
tantur  de  Natura  Arborum,  Fructuum,  Herba- 
rum,  Animantiumque  Terrestrium,  Volatilium 
& Aquatilium,  item  Gemmarum,  Metaliorum, 
&c.  Delectu  & Usu,”  in  two  parts  fol.  Frank/. 
1551,  1555,  both  reprinted  in  1660.  The  se- 
cond part  chiefly  treats  on  plants,  especially 
those  growing  about  Frankfort,  and  contains 
an  onomasticon  or  catalogue  of  names  in  va- 
rious languages.  The  work  is  founded  on 
that  of  Cuba,  with  great  improvements  and 
additions,  in  which  Lonicer  was  assisted  by 
his  .father-in-law  Egenolf.  It  was  translated 
into  German,  and  frequently  reprinted.  The 
name  of  this  naturalist  has  been  perpetuated  in 
that  of  Lo'nicera , given  by  Linnaeus  to  a genus 
of  plants  in  the  class  pentandria.  Halleri 
Bill.  Botan.  Floy  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

LOOS,  or  Looseus,  Cornelius,  who  in 
some  of  his  writings  assumed  the  name  of 
Cornelius  Callidius,  was  a Dutch  catholic  divine 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  who  pursued  his  stu- 
dies at  Mentz,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  doctor,  and  afterwards  obtained  the 
canonry  of  Gouda,  which  was  his  native 
place.  Being  obliged  to  quit  his  country 
during  the  civil  wars,  he  retired  to  Brussels, 
where  he  was  appointed  vicar  of  a parish,  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  is  entitled 
to  notice,  for  the  liberality  with  which  he  sur- 
mounted the  prejudices  of  his  age,  and  the 
boldness  with  which  he  ventured  to  expose  the 
prevailing  superstitious  notions  relating  to  per- 
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sons  pretendedly  bewitched,  or  said  to  be  pos- 
sessed, whom  he  pronounced  to  be  weak  igno- 
rant fools,  or  impudent  impostors.  This  opi- 
nion he  frankly  avowed  in  conversation,  and 
endeavoured  to  disabuse  the  public  on  the  sub- 
ject, by  printing  a treatise,  “ De  varia  et  falsa 
Magia.”  But  the  clergy  took  an  alarm  at  the 
author’s  freedom,  which  threatened  ruin  to 
their  gainful  practice  of  exorcisms;  and,  having 
been  denounced  by  the  Jesuit  Delzio,  he  was 
condemned  to  imprisonment,  from  which  he 
was  not  liberated,  till  he  had  retracted  his  opi- 
nion. For  asserting  it  again,  he  was  a second 
time  committed  to  temporary  custody;  and, 
after  his  release,  not  being  able  to  conceal  his 
contempt  of  fraud  and  priestly  knavery,  he 
would  have  been  imprisoned  for  the  third  time, 
and  most  probably  proved  a martyr  to  his  ho- 
nest zeal  against  imposture,  had  he  not  been 
removed  by  death  in  i$95-  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  some  other  works,  which  were  well 
received,  such  as,  “ lllustrium  Germanise 
utriusque  Scriptorum  Catalogus,”  1581,  8vo.; 
“ DetumultnosaBelgarum  Rebellione  sedanda,” 
1579,  8vo.;  “ Defensio  Urbis  et  Orbis,”  1581, 
Svo.;  “ Doellum  Fideiet  Rationis,”  1581, 8vo.; 
“ Scopae  Latinae,  ad  purgandam  Linguam  a 
Barbarie,”  1582,  Svo. ; and  other  works,  enu- 
merated in  Valeri  Andrea  Bibl.  Belgic.  Moreri. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 


LOPES,  Fernam,  the  oldest  of  the  Portu- 
guese chroniclers,  and  one  of  the  best  chroni- 
clers that  any  country  can  boast.  The  year  of 
his  birth  is  not  known.  He  was  escrivam  da 
pttridade,  private  secretary,  to  the  infante  D.  Fer- 
nando, who  died  in  captivity  at  Fez;  afterwards 
chronnta  ntor , chief  chronicler,  and  gaurda  mor 
de  torre  do  tombo,  which  may  be  intelligibly  ren- 
dered keeper  of  the  archives.  He  died  in  1449. 

It  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion 
among  the  historians  and  bibliologists  of  his 
own  country,  to  ascertain  what  are  the  chro- 
nicles which  he  wrote,  but  it  is  admitted  by  all 
that  those  of  Pedro  I.,  of  Fernando,  and  of 
Joam  I.,  to  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Cas- 
tile, are  his.  The  chronicles  of  the  earlier 
kings  (except  that  of  Alfonso  Henriques,  the 
founder  of  the  monarchy,  which  is  known  to 
be  the  work  of  Duarte  Galvam),  are  variously 
attributed  to  him,  or  to  Ruy  de  Pina,  in  whose 
name  they  are  published. 

The  chronicle  of  Pedro  was  edited  in  1734, 
by  P.  Joze  Pereira  Bayam,  and  reprinted  in 
1760.  He  has  most  absurdly  and  inexcusably 
disfigured  it  by  substituting  modern  words  for 
such  as  were  obsolete,  and  torturing  the  ortho- 
graphy to  the  fashion  of  his  own  days.  The 


chronicle  of  Fernando,  which  is  of  consider- 
ably greater  length  and  value,  has  never  been 
published;  the  academy  promised  to  edite  it 
fifteen  years  ago,  but  it  has  not  yet  appeared. 
A manuscript  of  this  work  is  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Southey. 

But  the  most  valuable  of  all  Fernam  Lopes’ 
writings,  is  his  chronicle  of  Joam,  which  is  the 
history  of  the  great  struggle  between  Portugal 
and  Castile,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  No  pains  were  spared  to  render  it  as 
complete  as  possible,  neither  on  the  part  of  the 
historian  himself,  nor  of  king  Duarte,  by  whose 
command  this  history  of  his  father  was  written. 
The  king  sent  into  Castile  to  collect  docu- 
ments, and  the  chronicler,  independent  of  the 
information  which  he  received  at  court  from 
persons  who  had  borne  a part  in  the  councils 
and  actions  of  those  times,  went  over  the 
whole  kingdom  to  collect  testimony  from  all 
the  actors  in  the  wars  which  he  recorded. 
This  was  first  published  in  1644,  shortly  after 
the  Braganzan  revolutions  never  was  publica- 
tion better  timed;  never  was  any  book  better 
calculated  to  rouse  a nation  by  the  example  of 
their  fathers,  and  encourage  them  to  resist 
those  enemies  whom  their  fathers,  under  like 
circumstances,  had  conquered.  It  is  a truly 
excellent  and  admirable  work.  With  the  great 
advantage  of  singleness  and  wholeness  of  sub- 
ject, it  has  all  the  manners,  painting,  and  dra- 
matic reality  of  Froissart,  conveyed  in  a nobler 
language,  and  vivified  by  a more  patriotic  and 
more  poetical  mind. — R.  S. 

LOPEZ,  Gregorio.  This  celebrated  Spa- 
nish lawyer  was  born  at  Guadalupe,  either  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth,  or  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth,  century.  He  collated 
and  edited  the  laws  of  Alonso  the  Wise,  known 
by  the  title  of  Las  Siete  Partidas,  and  added  a 
commentary,  which  has  been  retained  in  most 
of  the  subsequent  editions,  and  is  included  in 
the  last.  So  far  as  this  commentary,  or  gloss 
as  it  is  called,  refers  to  the  sources  of  the  Par- 
tidas in  the  canon  and  civil  law,  it  is  important; 
in  other  respects  it  seems  to  be  of  little  use  or 
value.  Lopez  studied  at  Salamanca,  and  was 
one  of  the  royal  council  of  the  Indies.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  not  known : his  epitaph  in 
St.  Anne’s  chapel,  in  the  monastery  of  Gua- 
dalupe, only  says 

“ Aqui  yace  el  licenciado  Gregorio 
“ Lopez  natural  deste  pueblo. 

“ Rueguen  a Dios  por  el.” 

“ Here  lies  the  licentiate  Gregorio  Lopez,  a native  of 
this  place.  Pray  to  God  for  him.” 


R.  S. 
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LORENZINI,  Francis-Maria,  an  eminent 
Italian  poet,  was  born  at  Rome  of  a respectable 
family  in  1680.  He  was  educated  among  the 
Jesuits,  and  in  his  twenty-second  year  was  re- 
ceived into  their  society,  but  quitted  it  eleven 
months  after,  on  account  of  his  health.  Al- 
though his  inclination  led  him  to  the  studies  of 
polite  literature,  yet,  a profession  being  neces- 
sary to  his  maintenance,  he  engaged  in  that  of 
the  law,  which  he  practised  with  success.  At 
length,  however,  he  devoted  himself  solely  to 
letters;  and  in  1705  he  entered  into  the  aca- 
demy of  the  Arcadi,  the  chief  object  of  which 
was  the  reformation  of  the  bad  taste  which 
had  infected  Italian  poetry.  The  founders  of 
this  society  proposed  the  simple  and  natural 
style  of  Petrarch  as  a model,  in  opposition  to 
the  affected  and  constrained  diction  of  Marino 
and  others.  Lorenzini,  though  sensible  of  the 
merit  of  Petrarch,  yet  feared  that  the  imitation 
of  him  alone  would  bring  back  the  languor  of 
the  poets  of  the  sixteenth  century;  and  there- 
fore borrowed  for  his  own  practice  some  of 
the  force  and  freedom  of  Dante,  and  thus 
formed  a manner  which  gave  him  a high  repu- 
tation. He  also  exercised  himself  in  Latin 
poetry,  particularly  in  what  were  termed  Me- 
lodrames,  or  pieces  on  religious  subjects,  adapt- 
ed for  being  sung.  Of  these  he  published  se- 
veral, which  obtained  the  praise  of  elegance, 
the  only  praise  which  he  sought  from  them. 

At  this  period  arose  the  great  contest  in  the 
Arcadi  between  Crescembini  and  Gravina, 
concerning  a point  in  the  laws  of  the  institu- 
tion, which  divided  the  members  into  two  par- 
ties. Lorenzini  adhered  to  that  of  Gravina, 
which  was  the  minority,  and  exerted  himself 
with  great  vigour  in  its  support.  He  did  not, 
however,  concur  in  the  proposal  to  found  a 
new  academy;  and  after  a secession  of  three 
years,  he  was  re-admitted  among  the  old  Ar- 
cadi. From  negligence  in  his  domestic  con- 
cerns, he  had  at  this  time  fallen  into  a state  of 
indigence;  and  he  moreover  suffered  from  some 
calumnious  imputations  against  his  morals. 
Being  on  this  account  obliged  to  appear  before 
Alexander  Falconeri,  prefect  of  the  city,  he  so 
well  justified  himself,  that  this  magistrate  gave 
him  a piace  in  his  household.  He  had  now 
leisure  and  spirits  sufficient  to  indulge  his  poe- 
tical genius,  and  no  day  passed  in  which  he  did 
not  write  verses.  In  these  he  displayed  an  en- 
thusiasm of  conception,  and  elevation  of  lan- 
guage, which  distinguished  him  among  his 
contemporaries.  They  are  particularly  Con- 
spicuous in  his  pieces  entitled  Capitoli,  in  which 
he  gives  a free  course  to  his  ardour.  He  lias 


been  called  the  Michael  Angelo  of  Italian 
poets,  on  account  of  the  boldness  and  energy 
of  his  expressions.  To  excite  wonder  and  ad- 
miration he  regarded  as  the  peculiar  office  of 
poetry,  whence  he  was  an  assiduous  reader  of 
the  Hebrew  prophets,  which  never  failed  to 
inspire  him  with  rapture.  Among  his  tastes 
was  a great  love  for  anatomical  researches,  in 
which  he  was  the  associate  of  Cajetano  Pe- 
triolio,  an  eminent  surgeon  in  Rome.  They 
conjointly  made  several  new  observations,  which 
they  meant  to  publish,  but  were  anticipated  by 
one  Chermesius  de  Fulget.  who  procured  them 
by  bribing  the  bookseller,  and  added  them  to 
his  Commentary  on  the  Anatomical  Tables  of 
Eustachius.  With  this  theft,  at  least,  he  was 
charged  by  Lorenzini,  in  a dialogue  entitled 
“ II  Cardo,”  which  was  the  beginning  of  a 
virulent  controversy  between  them. 

After  the  death  of  Crescembini  in  1728,  our 
poet  was  chosen  his  successor,  , as  president  or 
custos  of  the  academy  of  Arcadi,  but  not  with- 
out much  opposition  from  a party.  He  dis- 
tinguished his  presidentship  by  several  remark- 
able acts.  He  founded  five  academical  colo- 
nies in  the  neighbouring  towns;  and  instituted 
a private  weekly  meeting  of  the  Arcadi,  at 
which  plays  of  Plautus  or  L’erence,  in  the  ori- 
ginal language,  were  performed  by  youths 
trained  for  the  purpose.  Some  dialogues  of 
Cicero,  and  the  contest  between  Ajax  and 
Ulysses  from  Ovid,  were  also  dramatically  re- 
cited on  these  occasions.  These  exhibitions 
were  frequented  by  several  persons  of  rank, 
and  were  favoured  by  pope  Clement  XI!.  who 
often  sent  considerable  sums  to  Lorenzini  to 
defray  his  expences.  After  the  death  of  car- 
dinal Falconeri,  he  had  fallen  into  necessitous 
circumstances,  from  which  he  was  relieved  by 
cardinal  Borghese,  who  entered  him  among  his 
noble  domestics,  and  paid  him  a salary  without 
requiring  any  service.  He  continued  his  thea- 
trical exhibitions  till  after  the  death  of  Cle- 
ment, when,  in  1741,  he  quitted  all  occupa- 
tions of  that  kind,  and  retired  to  apartments  in 
the  Borghese  palace,  where  he  applied  to  let- 
ters with  more  assiduity  than  ever.  He  wrote 
both  Italian  and  Latin  verses,  and  in  the  latter 
composed  some  pieces  in  imitation  of  the  con- 
cise and  keen  style  of  Persius,  but  without  his 
obscurity.  But  his  studies  were  especially  di- 
rected to  the  sacred  writings,  and  he  para- 
phrased the  book  of  Job,  and  the  songs  of  the 
prophets,  in  Italian  verse.  In  the  midst  of  these 
employments  he  was  seized  with  a lingering 
disorder,  of  which  he  died  in  June  1743. 
Lorenzini  had  a commanding  person,  but  was 
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negligent  in  his  appearance.  He  was  fond  of 
convivial  society,  and  jocular,  but  suspicious, 
prone  to  anger,  somewhat  turbulent  and  in- 
triguing. To  his  friends  he  was  singularly 
faithful  and  liberal,  and  his  house  was  always 
open  to  young  men  who  were  desirous  of  im- 
provement. He  was  a weighty  and  persuasive 
speaker,  and  often  expressed  himself  with  great 
animation.  His  Italian  poems  are  few  in 
number,  but  of  great  excellence.  His  “ Rime” 
have  been  printed  at  various  places,  and  are 
also  found  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  “ Rime 
degli  Arcadi.”  His  “ Melodrames”  were 
printed  at  Rome  separately  as  they  appeared. 
He  also  published  the  lives  of  two  of  the  Fal- 
conieri  family,  and  some  other  pieces.  Fa- 
brotii  Fit.  Italor. — A. 

LOR  IN,  John,  in  Latin  Lori  mis,  a learned 
French  Jesuit  in  the  sixteenth,  and  former  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  at  Avig- 
non, in  the  year  155 9.  He  filled  the  divinity- 
chair  with  great  reputation,  at  Paris,  Rome, 
Milan,  and  other  places,  and  died  at  Dole,  in 
1634,  when  about  seventy-five  years  of  age. 
He  was  the  author  of  long  “ Commentaries” 
on  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  the 
Psalms,  Ecclesiastes,  the  book  of  Wisdom,  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Catholic  Epis- 
tles. They  display  much  erudition,  and  a cri- 
tical knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
languages;  and  they  contain  much  valuable  in- 
formation on  questions  relating  to  history,  doc- 
trinal points,  and  ecclesiastical  discipline.  But 
they  would  have  been  much  more  useful  and 
acceptable,  had  the  author  reduced  them  with- 
in a much  narrower  compass.  Morer'u  Nouv. 
Did.  Hist. — M. 

LORME,  Philibert  de,  an  eminentFrench 
architect,  was  born  at  Lyons,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  went  to  Italy  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  to  study  the  beauties  of 
.ancient  art,  when  his  zeal  and  assiduity  attracted 
the  notice  of  cardinal  Cervitto  (afterwards  pope 
JVIarcellus  II.)  who  took  him  into  his  palace, 
and  assisted  him  in  his  pursuits.  He  returned 
to  France  in  153 <5,  and  was  employed  in  se- 
veral buildings,  in  which  he  introduced  contri- 
vances not  before  known  in  that  country;  and 
to  him  is  attributed  the  banishment  of  the 
Gothic  taste  from  France,  and  the  substitution 
of  the  Grecian.  The  cardinal  du  Bellay  made 
him  known  to  Henry  II.,  for  whom  he  planned 
the  horse-shoe  at  Fontainebleau,  and  the  cha- 
teaus of  Anet  and  Mcudon.  After  the  death 
of  that  king,  Catharine  de  Medicis  made  him 
intendant  of  her  buildings.  Under  her  di- 
rection he  repaired  and  augmented  several  of 


the  royal  residences,  and  made  a commence- 
ment, of  the  palace  of  the  Thuiileries.  As  a 
recompence  for  his  services,  he  was  presented 
in  1 555  with  two  abbacies,  and  created  coun- 
sellor and  almoner  in  ordinary  to  the  king. 
These  favours  are  said  to  have  made  him  inso- 
lent, and  the  poet  Ronsard  conceived  so  much 
displeasure  or  jealousy  against  him,  that  he  sa- 
tirised him  in  a piece  entitled  “ La  Truclie 
Crossee,”  (The  croziered  Trowel).  De  Lorme 
in  return  shut  the  garden  of  the  Thuiileries 
against  him;  but  the  queen  took  the  part  of 
the  poet,  and  reprimanded  the  reverend  archi- 
tect. He  died  in  1577.  De  Lorme  published 
in  1567,  “ Dix  Livres  d’ Architecture,”  fol.  in 
which  there  is  much  useful  instruction  con- 
cerning the  manner  of  cutting  stones,  and  con- 
structing a building,  in  which  he  excqlledj 
more  than  in  knowledge  of  the  architectural 
orders:  also,  “ Nouvelles  Inventions  pour  bien 
batir  & a petits  frais,”  fol.  1576:  the  plan  of 
saving  expence  consists  chiefly  in  substituting 
fir  to  the  usual  building- timber,  which  he  first 
proposed  and  practised  in  France.  Moreri. 
D’ Argenville  Vies  des  Archit. — A. 

LORRAINE,  Charles  de,  cardinal  and 
archbishop  of  Rheims,  son  of  Claude  de  Lor- 
raine, first  duke  of  Guise,  and  younger  bro- 
. ther  of  Francis  duke  of  Guise,  'was  born  in 
1525.  He  was  created  archbishop  of  Rheims 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  by  Francis  I.,  and  received 
a cardinal’s  hat  from  pope  Paul  III.  in  1547. 
At  the  death  of  his  uncle,  the  cardinal  John  of 
Lorraine,  in  1550,  he  inherited  a rich  succession 
of  benefices,  which  finally  amounted  to  two 
archbishoprics,  six  bishoprics,  and  several  rich 
abbacies.  He  possessed,  in  addition,  the  ad- 
vantages of  a figure  and  air  corresponding  to 
his  high  birth  and  quality,  quick  parts,  a na- 
tural flow  of  eloquence,  and  no  inconsiderable 
share  of  learning.  By  the  court  he  paid  to 
the  celebrated  Diana  de  Poitiers,  mistress  of 
Henry  II.,  he  obtained  great  credit  with  that 
prince,  who  sent  him  as  his  embassador  to  the 
pope.  Entering  into  the  views  of  that  pontiff, 
he  persuaded  the  king  to  undertake  a war  for 
the  conquest  of  Naples,  in  which  his  brother 
the  duke  of  Guise  had  the  principal  command. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  one  who  was 
indebted  to  the  church  for  dignities  and  emo- 
luments which  rendered  him  one  of  the  first 
persons  in  the  kingdom,  should  be  zealous  in 
its  defence,  lie  was,  like  all  of  his  house,  a 
bitter  enemy  to  the  reformers,  against  whom 
he  promoted  several  severe  edicts;  and  he 
made  great  efforts  to  introduce  the  inquisition 
into  France,  which,  however,  were  thwarted 
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by  the  opposition  of  tbe  virtuous  chancellor  de 
l’Hopital,  and  by  the  temper  of  the  nation. 

During  the  short  reign  of  Francis  II.,  the 
Guises,  as  uncles  to  the  queen  (Mary  of  Scot- 
land), were  all  powerful;  and  the  despotic  in- 
solence of  the  cardinal  was  carried  so  far,  that 
when  the  court  was  at  Fontainebleau,  and  a 
great  number  of  persons  resorted  thither  upon 
business,  he  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  by 
sound  of  trumpet,  that  they  should  all  depart 
within  twenty-four  hours  on  pain  of  being 
hanged,  and  gallows  were  erected  in  the  ave- 
nues of  the  palace  in  terrorem.  It  is  said,  in- 
deed, for  his  excuse,  that  he  had  received  in- 
telligence of  some  plots  of  the  Protestants  to 
render  themselves  masters  of  the  king’s  per- 
son; but  in  fact,  he  was  resolved  to  keep  at  a 
distance  from  the  court  all  but  those  of  his 
own  faction.  At  the  conference  of  Poissy, 
between  the  two  religions,  the  cardinal  gained 
great  reputation  with  his  party,  by  his  eloquence 
in  refuting  the  learned  Beza  (see  his  article); 
but  it  was  not  very  difficult  to  confound  an 
antagonist,  whose  arguments  were  treated  as 
blasphemies,  and  who  spoke  under  the  dis- 
countenance of  all  that  was  great  and  powerful. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  conference  was  pro- 
cured by  the  cardinal  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
playing his  oratorical  and  theological  abilities; 
and  it  is  certain  that  he  indulged  a puerile  va- 
nity on  his  supposed  triumph.  He  was  like- 
wise ambitious  of  the  praise  of  pulpit  elo- 
quence, and  several  times  preached  at  Paris 
before  large  audiences.  “ In  these  discourses 
(says  Pasquier)  he  did  not  cease  to  admonish 
the  people  rather  to  lose  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood,  than  to  suffer  any  other  religion  than 
that  of  their  ancestors  to  have  course  in 
France;”  whence  he  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  principal  authors  of  the  furious  civil  wars 
under  Charles  IX.,  crowned  by  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew’s.  He  appeared  with  great 
splendour  at  the  council  of  Trent,  at  which 
Pius  V.,  who  called  him  “ the  little  pope  be- 
yond the  mountains,”  did  not  wish  for  his  pre- 
sence. “ Will  tire  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who 
has  benefices  worth  300,000  crowns  (said  the 
pope  to  the  French  embassador),  go  to  Trent  to 
declaim  against  pluralities?  He  has  much  more 
to  apprehend  from  that  article  of  reform  than 
I have,  who  possess  only  the  pontifical  see, 
with  which  I am  content.”  The  death  of  his 
brother  the  duke  diminished  his  consequence 
there,  and  he  found  it  for  his  interest  to  relax 
in  the  vigour  with  which  he  began,  fin  main- 
taining the  interests  of  the  Gallican  church. 
He  continued,  however,  to  bear  a great  sway 


at  home  during  the  reign  of  Charles  IX., 
whose  finances  he  managed  in  the  capacity  of 
minister  of  state,  and  by  whom  he  was  sent  as 
embassador  to  the  court  of  Spain.  On  the 
accession  of  Henry  III.,  he  went  to  meet  that 
prince  at  Avignon,  on  his  way  from  Poland ; 
and  religious  processions  beingf  then  the  mode,, 
the  cardinal  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the' 
blue  penitents.  Fie  was  there  seized  with  a fever,, 
of  which  he  died  in  December  1574,  in  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  age. 

The  enmity  of  this  cardinal  against  the  Pro- 
testants, has  caused  him  to  be  the  object  of 
much  party  satire  and  reproach,  but  the  writers 
of  his  own  communion  afford  sufficient  ground 
to  consider  him  in  an  unfavourable  light  with 
respect  to  morals  and  principle.  Mezeray  paints 
him  a^  “ a man  all  of  fire,  incessantly  busied 
in  intrigues  and  factions  for  the  aggrandisement 
of  his  house;  equally  capable  of  planning  with 
vigour,  as  his  elder  brother  of  executing  with 
prudence;  extremely  keen  in  amassing  wealth, 
high  in  words  and  vindictive,  yet  close,  timid, 
and  dissembling,  except  in  the  retaliation  of 
injuries.”  Maimbourg  adds,  “ that  he  was 
the  boldest  of  men  in  forming  mighty  schemes 
in  his  closet,  .but  the  weakest  and  most  timid 
when  they  were  to  be  put  into  execution.”  Of 
his  ostentatious  profuseness  in  charity.  Bran- 
tome  gives  a striking  picture.  “ Fie  was  ac- 
customed (says  that  writer)  to  carry  a great 
leathern  purse,  which  his  valet- de-chambre  took 
care  to  fill  every  morning  with  three  or  four 
hundred  crowns;  and  as  many  poor  asffie  met, 
he  put  his  hand  into  his  purse,  and  gave  them 
a handful  of  money  without  counting.”  “ If 
he  was  liberal  (proceeds  Brantome)  in  his  alms, 
he  was  not  less  so  in  gifts  to  other  persons, 
and  especially  to  the  ladies,  whose  favours  he 
readily  procured  by  this  bait;  and  it  was  as- 
serted that  there  were  very  few,  married  or 
single,  frequenting  the  court  at  that  time,  who 
were  not  debauched  by  the  largesses  of  the  said 
monsieur  le  cardinal.”  Indeed,  from  some 
anecdotes  given  by  this  writer,  the  cardinal  ap- 
pears to  have  observed  no  measure  or  decorum 
in  this  respect.  His  munificence,  however, 
was  more  honourably  displayed  in  other  points; 
and  his  eulogists  dwell  upon  his  liberalities  to 
men  of  letters,  and  the  academies  and  pious 
seminaries  which  he  founded.  On  the  whole, 
he  may  be  regarded  as  a specimen  of  an  am- 
bitious political  churchman,  who  employed  re- 
ligion as  an  instrument  of  his  elevation,  and 
conciliated  zeal  for  its  forms  and  doctrines  with, 
total  neglect  of  its  precepts.  Some  of  his  li- 
terary compositions  have  been  printed,  con-- 
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sisting  chiefly  of  orations  and  harangues  on 
public  occasions.  Moreri.  Bayle.  Nouv. 
Diet . Hist.  Millot  Diemens  de  l'  Hist,  de  la 
France. — A. 

LORRAIN,  Robert  le,  an  eminent  sculp- 
tor, was  born  in  1666  at  Paris,  of  a family 
from  Champagne.  He  was  a pupil  of  Girar- 
don,  who  confided  to  him,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  the  instruction  of  his  own  children, 
and  the  correction  of  the  designs  of  the  other 
pupils.  After  having  distinguished  himself  by 
several  works  and  gained  the  first  prize  at  the 
academy,  he  went  to  Rome  as  a pensioner, 
where  he  pursued  his  improvement  with  so 
much  assiduity  as  to  injure  his  constitution. 
He  returned  to  France  in  1693,  when  the 
misfortunes  of  the  times  had  suspended  all  the 
public  works,  so  that  he  found  very  little  em- 
ployment, and  had  full  leisure  to  meditate  his 
art  in  retirement.  In  1701  he  was  admitted 
into  the  academy  of  painting  and  sculpture, 
having  executed  a fine  figure  of  Galatea  for 
his  proof-piece.  He  made  a fawn  for  the  cas- 
cade at  Marly,  which  obtained  the  royal  ap- 
plause ; and  continually  advanced  his  reputa- 
tion by  other  excellent  performances.  He  pos- 
sessed, however,  little  of  the  art  of  bringing 
himself  into  notice,  and  his  works  were  more 
known  than  his  person.  Of  an  independent 
spirit,  and  attached  to  his  workshop  and  the 
society  of  a few  friends,  he  was  not  seen  at 
the  levees  of  the  great  ; whence  he  obtained 
little  employment  in  the  royal  and  public  edi- 
fices. The  academy,  however,  showed  its  sense 
of  his  merits  by  nominating  him  to  the  post  of 
adjunct  professor  in  1710,  and  of  professor  in 
1717.  Fie  fulfilled  the  duties  of  these  offices 
with  great  attention,  and  could  boast  of  Le 
Moyne  and  Pigalle  among  his  pupils.  When 
the  cardinal  de  Rohan  formed  the  design  of 
decorating  his  palace  of  Saverne  near  Stras- 
burg,  he  fixed  upon  Lorrain,  with  other  artists, 
and  much  of  the  exterior  sculpture  was  execut- 
ed by  hnn.  In  the  midst  of  his  labours  he  was 
attacked  with  a stroke  of  apoplexy  in  1738, 
which  obliged  him  to  return  to  Paris.  After 
repeated  seizures  he  was  carried  off  in  1743, 
at  the  age  of  seventy  seven.  Le  Lorrain  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  principles  of 
his  art,  anu  worked  with  great  facility,  fre- 
quently from  a slight  design,  or  even  from  the 
idea  in  his  imagination.  Fie  particularly  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  character-heads,  of 
which  those  of  women  and  young  persons  are 
often  exquisitely  beautiful,  with  airs  of  singu- 
lar grace  and  elegance.  Lemayne  said  of  him, 
that  his  chisel  was  guided  by  Corregio  and 


Parmegiano.  D'Argenville  Dies  des  Sculpt. 
—A. 

LORRIS,  William  de,  a French  poet  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  was  a student  of  juris- 
prudence, and  died  about  1260.  He  is  known 
as  the  author  of  the  “ Roman  de  la  Rose,”  a 
poem  famous  in  the  middle  ages.  Under  the 
allegory  of  a rose  planted  in  a delicious  garden, 
and  protected  by  walls  and  bulwarks,  it  de- 
scribes a lover’s  pursuit  and  final  acquisition  of 
the  object  of  his  passion.  Lorris  left  the 
work  unfinished,  and  it  was  completed  in  the 
next  century  by  John  Clopinel  or  de  Meun. 
Not  one  quarter  of  the  whole  was  composed 
by  Lorris;  but  his  part  is  by  much  the  most 
poetical,  abounding  in  rich  and  elegant  descrip- 
tion, and  in  the  lively  portraiture  of  allegorical 
personages.  Much  morality  and  satire  is  inter- 
spersed, especially  in  the  part  written  by  John 
de  Meun.  The  best  edition  of  the  Roman  de 
la  Rose  is  that  of  the  abbe  de  Lenglet,  Amst. 
three  volumes  i2mo.  1735.  Chaucer  has 
given  a translation  of  the  greater  part  of  it, 
comprising  all  belonging  to  William  de  Lorris. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  W arton’s  Hist,  of  English 
Poetry. — A. 

LORRY,  Anne-Charles,  a learned  French 
physician,  was  born  in  1725,  at  Crosny  near 
Paris.  Fie  became  doctor-regent  of  the  faculty 
of  Paris,  and  exercised  his  profession  with 
equal  reputation  and  modesty.  After  a suc- 
cessful case  he  was  used  to  say,  “ I will  never 
permit  myself  to  assert  that  / have  cured  such 
a patient,  but  that  he  was  under  my  care,  and 
the  disease  terminated  happily.”  He  was  the 
author  of  the  following  works : “ Essai  sur 
l’Usage  des  Alimens,  pour  servir  de  commen- 
taire  aux  livres  dietetiques  d’Hippocrate,” 
1753,  i2mo. : a second  part  of  this  was  pub- 
lished in  1757  : “ De  Melancholia  et  Morbis 
Melancholicis,”  two  volumes,  8vo.  17 65: 
“ Tractatus  de  Morbis  Cutaneis,”  4to.  1777  : 
these  works  are  reckoned  to  display  both  eru- 
dition and  accurate  observation,  with  great 
clearness  of  arrangement  and  precision  of  lan- 
guage. He  also  gave  an  edition  of  the  “Apho- 
risms of  Hippocrates,”  Gr.  andLat.  8vo.  * 75P » 
of  the  “Works  of  Dr.  Mead,”  in  Latin,  two  vo- 
lumes 8vo.  ; of  the  “ Medicina  Statica  of 
Sanctorius,  with  Commentaries,”  1770,  121110.; 
and  of  Dr.  Astruc’s  “ Memoires  pour  servir  a 
l’Histoire  de  la  Faculte  de  Montpellier,”  4to. 
1767.  Dr.  Lorry  died  at  the  baths  of  Bour- 
bonne  in  1783.  Eloy  Did.  de  la  Med.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist. — A. 

LOSA,  Francisco  de.  The  mere  biogra- 
pher of  a Spanish  saint  aspirant  is  scarcely 
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entitled  to  a place  in  a general  biography ; blit 
the  work  of  this  author  is  so  highly  commended 
by  Nicolas  Antonio,  that  we  have  inserted  his 
name  here.  He  praises  it  as  “ Aureum  vere 
libellum,  fereque  mystico-historicorum  princi- 
pem,  quem  vel  exteri  homines  sibi  jam  osten- 
sum  avide  amplexantur.”  The  book  which  is 
thus  styled  a golden  history,  is  entitled  “ La  villa 
que  hizo  el  Siervo  de  Dios  Gregorio  Lopez  eti  algunos 
lugares  de  Nuevo  Esparto,  Mexico,  1613.  It  has 
the  merit,  and  a very  extraordinary  one  it  is 
for  a work  of  agiology,  of  having  been  written 
honestly,  if  the  oath  of  a good  man  is  to  be 
believed,  for  Losa  solemnly  swore  that  he  had 
neither  written  any  thing  falsely,  nor  accredited 
any  thing  lightly  therein.  He  was  a priest  of 
the  metropolitan  church  at  Mexico.  Nic.  An- 
tonio.— R.  S. 

LOTEN,  John  Gideon,  a distinguished 
friend  to  natural  history,  was  by  birth  a Dutch- 
man, and  born  at  Utrecht.  In  the  year  1732 
he  went  to  India,  where  he  exercised  some  of 
the  highest  employments  in  the  islands  of 
Celebes  and  Ceylon  with  great  reputation,  and 
alleviated  the  cares  of  his  important  duties  by 
cultivating  the  liberal  arts.  At  Colombo  he 
established  a botanical  garden,  and  in  every 
•place  of  India  where  he  resided  made  the 
pleasing  study  of  natural  history  a principal 
object  of  his  care.  On  his  return  he  brought 
over  with  him  a large  collection  of  drawings, 
•done  with  equal  neatness  and  accuracy,  some 
by  natives,  and  others  by  Europeans  whom  he 
found  in  the  country.  Mr.  Pennant  was  in- 
debted to  his  friendship  for  copies  of  several  of 
them,  but  the  greater  part  he  at  his  request 
communicated  to  Peter  Brown,  an  ingenious 
artist,  by  birth  a Dane,  who  engraved  twenty- 
one  of  them;  and  with  several  others  from  dif- 
ferent places  published  a splendid  work,  in 
1776,  entitled  “ New  Illustrations  of  Zoology,” 
under  the  patronage  of  Marmaduke  Tunstal, 
esq.  and  Mr.  Pennant.  From  the  same  collec- 
tion was  formed  “ Pennant’s  Indian  Zoology,” 
begun  in  1769  and  left  unfinished,  but  resum- 
ed and  published  more  complete  in  one  volume 
quarto  in  1790.  Mr.  Loten  returned  to  Eu- 
rope in  1758,  and  coming  to  England,  where 
'he  lived  several  years,  married  in  1763  his 
second  wife,  Letitia  Cotes,  of  the  reputable 
. family  of  Cotes  in  Shropshire ; several  years 
after  which  he  retired  to  Holland,  and  died  at 
Utrecht  in  the  month  of  February  1789,  aged 
eighty,  and  was  interred  in  St.  Jacob’s  church 
in  that  city.  In  the  north  aisle  westward  of 
"Westminster-abbey  is  a most  magnificent  ceno- 
taph, the  performance  of  Banks,  erected  in 
VOL.  VI. 
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1793,  t0  perpetuate  tfoe  memory  of  this  excel- 
lent man.  Pennant’s  View  of  Hindostan. — J. 

LOTHAIRE  I.  emperor  of  the  West  and 
king  of  Italy,  eldest  son  of  Lewis  I.  surnamed 
the  Debonnaire,  was  born  in  795.  He  was 
associated  by  his  father  in  the  imperial  dignity 
in  817,  and  crowned  king  of  Lombardy  in  821. 
He  married  in  the  latter  year  Ermengarde, 
daughter  of  Hugh  count  of  Alsace.  In  the 
life  of  Lewis  (see  Lewis  I.  emperor)  mention 
has  been  made  of  the  revolt  of  Lothaire  and 
his  two  brothers,  Pepin  and  Lewis,  against 
their  father,  whom  they  deposed  ; and  of 
the  subsequent  union  of  the  two  last  against 
Lothaire,  which  obliged  him  to  throw  himself 
upon  the  clemency  of  his  injured  parent.  On 
the  death  of  Lewis  in  840,  Lothaire  succeeded 
to  the  imperial  dignity,  and  immediately  began 
to  entertain  ambitious  designs  of  making  him- 
self master  of  all  the  dominions  which  his 
father  had  possessed,  but  which  he  had  divided 
among  his  other  sons.  lie  raised  an  army, 
and  first  marched  against  his  brother  Lewis  of 
Bavaria;  but  this  prince  met  him  in  the  field, 
with  such  a force,  that  he  was  glad  to  agree 
upon  a truce.  He  then  advanced  against  his 
half-brother  Charles  the  Bald,  who  had  been 
made  king  of  Aquitaine  to  the  prejudice  of 
young  Pepin,  the  heir  of  his  deceased  father 
Pepin,  the  second  of  the  brothers.  After  some 
military  operations,  succeeded  by  treacherous 
negotiations,  Lewis  and  Charles,  in  conjunc- 
tion, gave  battle  to  Lothaire  and  young  Pepin 
at  Fontenoy,  in  June  841.  This  combat,  one 
of  the  most  bloody  recorded  in  the  French 
annals,  ended  in  a total  defeat  of  the  party  of 
Lothaire,  who  retreated  to  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
where  he  diligently  exerted  himself  to  repair 
his  losses.  The  war  was  renewed  ; but  at 
length  a treaty  of  peace  was  settled  between 
the  contending  powers  at  Verdun  in  843.  By 
it  the  French  monarchy  was  divided  into  three 
shares,  of  which  Lothaire,  with  the  imperial 
dignity,  retained  Italy,  with  all  the  provinces 
situated  between  the  Rhone,  Rhine,  Saone, 
Meuse,  and  Scheld.  Lorrain,  which  formed. a 
part  of  his  dominions,  derived  its  name  (Lotha- 
ringia)  from  him,  or  from  the  son  to  whom  he 
bequeathed  it.  After  this  partition  Lothaire 
passed  some  years,  disquieted  by  the  inroads 
of  the  Saracens  upon  Italy,  and  by  differences 
with  his  half-brother  Charles,  till  disgust 
with  the  cares  of  the  world  and  declin- 
ing health  induced  him  to  abdicate  his 
crown,  and  assume  the  monastic  habit  in  the 
abbey  of  Prum,  in  the  Ardennes.  Fie  there 
died  in  855,  at  the  age  of  sixty.  Lothaire  left 
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three  sons,  Lewis,  Lothaire,  and  Charles ; of 
whom  the  first  inherited  Italy  with  the  title  of 
emperor;  the  second,  the  kingdom  of  Lorraine; 
and  the  third,  that  of  Provence.  Merer i. 

Mod.  Univ.  Hist. — A. 

LOTHAIRE  II.  emperor,  was  duke  of 
Saxe-Supplemburg,  when,  after  the  death  of 
the  emperor  Henry  V.,  he  was  raised  to  the 
imperial  throne  in  1126,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  two  powerful  competitors.  After 
he  had  appeased  the  troubles  in  Germany  con- 
sequent upon  his  election,  he  espoused  the 
cause  of  pope  Innocent  II.  against  the  anti- 
pope Anacletus,  and  undertook  an  expedition 
into  Italy  to  re-establish  him  in  the  papal  chair. 
He  was  crowned  by  that  pope  in  1133,  and 
took  an  oath  of  obedience  to  the  holy  see,  of 
which  the  court  of  Rome  afterwards  availed 
itself  to  maintain  that  the  empire  was  a fief 
of  that  see.  On  his  return  to  Germany  he  re- 
formed the  administration  of  justice  in  that 
country  according  to  the  code  and  digest  of 
Justinian,  which  had  been  in  disuse  for  some 
centuries.  Roger  king  of  Sicily  having  in 
1137  raised  an  army  in  favour  of  Anacletus, 
and  taken  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
territories  of  the  church,  pope  Innocent  again 
claimed  the  assistance  of  the  emperor,  who, 
returning  into  Italy,  not  only  recovered  the 
papal  dominions,  but  expelled  Roger  from  his 
Italian  provinces,  and  forced  him  to  retire  into 
Sicily.  These  provinces  Lothaire  formed  into 
a principality,  which  he  conferred  upon  Re- 
naud,  a German,  one  of  his  relations.  Upon 
his  return  from  this  expedition,  he  was  seized 
with  a disorder  at  Verona,  of  which  he  died 
upon  his  journey,  near  Trent,  in  1138,  after  a 
prosperous  reign  of  twelve  years.  He  is  con- 
sidered as  the  founder  of  the  interior  police  of 
Germany,  as  far  as  it  regards  the  privileges  of 
bishoprics  and  abbeys,  and  the  inheritance  and 
customs  of  fiefs  and  secondary-fiefs.  Moreri. 
Mod.  Univ.  Hist. — A. 

LOTHAIRE,  king  of  France,  son  of  Lewis 
d’Outremer  and  Gerberga  of  Saxony,  was  born 
tit  Laon  in  941.  On  the  death  of  his  father 
in  954,  he  succeeded  peaceably  to  the  crown, 
under  the  protection  of  the  powerful  duke 
Hugh,  who  took  him  in  the  next  year  into  Aqui- 
taine on  an  expedition  against  the  count  of 
Poitiers,  which  proved  unsuccessful.  Hugh 
died  soon  after,  leaving  his  principal  posses- 
sions to  his  eldest  son  Hugh  Capet,  on  whom 
Lothaire  conferred  his  father’s  title  of  duke  of 
the  Franks.  In  959,  the  young  king  was  per- 
suaded to  enter  into  a treacherous  plot  for 
seizing  the  person  of  Richard  duke  of  Nor- 


mandy, which  failing  of  success,  an  open  war 
broke  out  between  them.  Richard  in  the 
course  of  it  was  obliged  to  send  for  a body  of 
pagan  Danes  as  auxiliaries,  who  committed 
great  ravages  in  France,  till  peace  was  re- 
stored. Lothaire,  sensible  of  the  weakness  to 
which  the  crown  was  reduced  by  the  power 
of  the  great  feudal  lords,  strengthened  him- 
self by  a marriage  with  Emma,  daughter  of 
Lothaire  king  of  Italy,  and  adopted  the  poli* 
cy  of  fomenting  quarrels  among  the  nobility, 
in  order  mutually  to  weaken  them.  With 
the  intention  of  putting  in  force  his  claims 
upon  the  kingdom  of  Lorraine,  he  made 
over  his  estates  in  it  to  his  brother  Charles, 
and  encouraged  all  the  malcontents  against 
the  government  of  the  emperor  Otho  II. 
But  that  prince  turned  his  policy  against  him, 
by  conferring  on  Charles  the  duchy  of  lower 
Lorraine  upon  condition  of  homage.  This 
measure  inflamed  the  indignation  of  Lothaire 
to  such  a degree,  that  in  978  he  invaded 
Lorraine  with  a great  army,  and  pushed  to 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  he  burnt  the  imperial 
palace,  and  laid  waste  the  country.  Otho  re- 
taliated by  an  incursion  into  France,  in  which 
he  advanced  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Paris,  de- 
stroying the  whole  tract  of  his  march  with  fire 
and  sword.  On  his  retreat,  his  rear-guard 
was  cut  off  at  the  passage  of  the  Aisne,  and  he 
was  pursued  as  far  as  the  Ardennes ; but  Lo- 
thaire thought  it  advisable  to  make  a peace 
with  him,  by  which  he  was  left  in  possession 
of  Lorraine.  This  treaty  gave  great  disgust  to 
the  French  nobles  ; but  the  king  found  means 
to  pacify  or  controul  them  ; and  on  the  death 
of  Otho  he  re-entered  Lorraine,  and  took  Ver- 
dun. TIis  affairs  were  in  a flourishing  state,  and 
his  authority  at  home  was  acquiring  strength, 
when  he  died  at  Rheims  in  986,  in  the  thirty- 
second  year  of  his  reign,  and  forty-fifth  or  for- 
ty-sixth of  his  age,  leaving  the  crown  to  his 
son  Lewis  V.  Lothaire  was  possessed  of  vi- 
gour and  abilities,  but  was  inclined  to  form 
designs  which  he  wanted  power  to  execute. 
His  politics  had  the  perfidious  cast  then  com- 
mon to  sovereigns  who  were  in  a state  of  per- 
petual contest  with  their  vassals  and  neigh- 
bours. Moreri.  Mod.  Univ.  Hist.  Millet 
Elemens. — A. 

LOTICH,  Peter,  (Lat.  Lotichius ),  surnam- 
ed  Secundus,  a distinguished  modern  Latin  poet, 
was  born,  in  1528,  at  Schluttern,  in  the  county 
of  ILanau,  in  Germany.  He  had  his  first  edu- 
cation at  the  convent  of  that  place,  under  his 
uncle  of  the  same  name,  who  introduced  the 
reformation  into  it.  He  afterwards  pursued 
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Lis  studies  at  Frankfort,  Marpurg,  and  Wittem- 
berg;  at  which  last  university  he  contracted  an 
intimacy  with  Melanchthon  and  Camerarius. 
During  the  war  in  Saxony  he  served  a cam- 
paign in  the  protestant  army.  In  1550  he 
visited  France  with  some  youths  to  whom  he 
was  governor,  and  continued  in  that  country 
•nearly  four  years.  He  -afterwards  made  the 
tour  of  Italy,  where  a misfortune  befel  him, 
the  consequences  of  which  he  felt  as 
long  as  he  lived.  He  lodged  at  Bologna 
in  the  same  house  with  a young  canon  of 
Munich,  of  whom  the  hostess  was  desperately 
enamoured.  Apprehensive  of  his  infidelity, 
.she  prepared  a philtre,  which  was  in  fact  a 
strong  poison,  and  presented  it  in  soup  to  the 
canon.  Unfortunately  for  Lotich,  he  made 
an  exchange  of  dishes  with  him.  Its  effects 
upon  the  latter  were  so  violent,  as  to  bring  him 
into  imminent  danger  of  his  life  ; and  although 
he  recovered  for  the  present,  not  a year  passed 
afterwards  in  which  he  had  not  a relapse, 
whereby  his  health  was  ruined  and  his  days 
shortened.  He  took  at  Padua  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  physic,  and  on  the  return  to  Germa- 
ny was  chosen  professor  in  that  science  at  Hei- 
delberg, in  1557.  He  there  acquired  the 
good  graces  of  the  elector-palatine ; and  by 
his  amiable  disposition,  and  the  singular  frank- 
ness and  sincerity  of  his  character,  rendered 
himself  universally  beloved.  He  did  not  long 
enjoy  these  advantages,  being  carried  off  by  a 
renewal  of  his  complaints  in  November  1560. 

A collection  of  the  Latin  poems  of  Lotich 
was  published  in  1561,  with  a dedicatory  epistle 
by  Joachim  Camerarius,  who  praises  him  as 
the  best  poet  of  his  age.  Other  learned  men 
have  bestowed  similar  applause  upon  him,  and 
several  successive  editions  have  been  given  of 
his  works.  He  is  reckoned  to  excel  parti- 
cularly in  elegy,  and  occupies  the  first  rank 
among  the  Latin  poets  of  Germany. 

A younger  brother  of  Peter,  named  Christian, 
was  also  an  elegant  scholar,  and  a poet.  A 
collection  of  his  poems,  with  those  of  John 
Peter  Lotich,  was  published  in  1620.  Bayle. 
Baillet.  De  Thou. — A. 

LOTICH,  JoHN-PiiTER,  grandson  of  Chris- 
tian above-mentioned,  was  born  at  Frankfort 
on  the  Mayn,  in  1598.  Pie  was  a physician, 
and  maintained  the  literary  character  of  his 
family,  as  he  proved  by  a variety  of  writings. 
He  exercised  his  profession  at  Minden  and  in 
Hesse,  and  was  finally  invited  to  a medical 
chair  at  Rintlen  in  Westphalia.  This  he  occu- 
pied many  years,  till  he  died  greatly  regretted 
in  1652.  Of  his  medical  works  the  principal 


is  “ Consiliorum  et  Observationum  Medicina- 
lium,  Lib.  v.”  qto.  1644,  and  with  an  additional 
book  in  1658.  His  Latin  poems  were  pub- 
lished with  those  of  his  grandfather.  Pie  pub- 
lished in  1629  a “ Commentary  on  Petronius,” 
4to.  which  is  much  applauded  by  Guy  Patin, 
and  as  much  depreciated  by  Goldast.  A 
“ Plistory  of  the  Emperors  Ferdinand  II.  and 
III.’'  four  tom.  fol.  1646,  is  attributed  to 
him.  Bayle.  Eloy  Diet.  Hist.  Med.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist.  — A. 

LOUAIL,  John,  a French  priest  and  prior 
of  Ausai,  is  entitled  to  notice  only  on  account 
of  his  being  one  of  the  historians  of  the  cele- 
brated Jansenist  controversy.  He  was  born  at 
Mayenne,  in  the  province  of  Maine,  but  in 
what  year  we  are  not  informed.  We  are  fur- 
nished with  no  other  particulars  of  his  life 
than  the  following:  that  after  having  lived  for 
some  time  with  the  abbe  le  Trevoux  at  his 
priory  of  Villiers,  and  resided  afterwards,  as  an 
assistant  in  his  studies,  with  the  abbe  Louvois, 
he  refused  an  invitation  to  become  librarian  to 
cardinal  de  Noailles,  and  retired  to  Paris, 
where  he  spent  his  days  in.  devotion,  study, 
and  benevolent  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  poor. 
He  died  in  the  year  1724.  He  was  the  author 
of  the  first  part  of  the  “ History  of  the  Book 
of  moral  Reflections  on  the  New  Testament, 
and  of  the  Constitution  Unigenitus,  by  Way  of 
Preface  to  the  Hexapla,”  in  six  vols.  t2mo.  and 
one  vol.  4to.  Amst.  1726.  It  is  a work  which 
cannot  be  commended,  either  for  the  selection  or 
arrangement  of  its  materials,  or  for  the  style  in 
which  they  are  clothed  ; but  it  is  valuable  to 
the  ecclesiastical  historian  as  a collection  of 
facts,  and  will  furnish  him  with  some  curious 
documents.  It  was  afterwards  continued  to 
the  time  when  the  “ Nouvelles  Ecclesiastiques” 
began  to  be  published,  by  John-Baptist  Cadry, 
in  three  vols.  4to.  M.  Louail  also  wrote 
some  other  pieces  in  this  controversy,  of  which 
a particular  account  may  be  found  in  Moreri. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LOUBERE,  Simon  de  la,  son  of  the  judge- 
criminal  of  Toulouse,  was  born  at  that  city  in 
1642.  He  studied  in  the  Jesuits  college,  and 
displayed  the  vivacity  of  his  parts  by  an  abun- 
dance of  light  compositions,  such  as  songs, 
vaudevilles,  and  verses  of  gallantry,  in  the 
number  of  which  he  was  scarcely  surpassed  by 
any  man  of  his  time.  He  did  not,  however, 
neglect  more  serious  pursuits,  and  particularly 
attended  to  politics  and  public  law.  He  com- 
menced his  political  career  with  being  secre- 
tary to  M.  de  St.  Romain,  embassador  to  Swit- 
zerland. In  1687  he  was  appointed  by  Lewi# 
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XIV.  his  envGy-extraordinary  to  the  court  of 
Siam,  between  which  and  that  of  France 
an  intercourse  had  been  formed  by  the  arti- 
fices of  the  Jesuits.  Loubere  remained  only 
about  three  months  in  the  country,  during 
which  he  made  it  his  business  to  collect  inform- 
ation concerning  its  natural  and  civil  history, 
the  religion,  manners,  Sec.  of  the  people.  From 
these  materials,  and  the  account  of  his  voyage, 
he  composed  a “ Relation,”  on  his  return, 
first  printed  at  Paris  in  1691,  two  vols-  121110. 
which  became  a popular  work.  He  was  after- 
wards sent  without  a public  character  into 
Spain,  on  a secret  commission,  supposed  to 
have  been  that  of  detaching  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  courts  from  their  alliance  with 
England  : but  the  design  transpiring,  he  was 
arrested  at  Madrid,  and  obtained  his  release 
only  in  consequence  of  reprisals  on  some  Spa- 
niards in  France.  He  attached  himself  to 
the  chancellor  Pontchartrain,  minister  of  the 
finances  and  marine,  with  whose  son  he  travel- 
led. By  the  minister’s  influence,  he  was  elect- 
ed in  1693  into  the  French  academy;  on 
which  occasion  la  Fontaine  wrote  an  epigram, 
the  point  of  which  was,  that  this  election  was  an 
impost  laid  by  Pontchartrain  on  the  academy ; 
whence  his  literary  character  may  be  estimated. 
He  afterwards  retired  to  his  native  city,  where 
he  re-established  the  floral  games,  which  had  sunk 
into  decay.  At  the  age  of  sixty  he  married 
a relation,  who  died  before  him  without  chil- 
dren. His  long  life  of  eighty-seven  years  com- 
plete closed  in  1729.  Loubere  was  a man  of 
very  general  knowledge,  acquainted  with  seve- 
ral languages  ancient  and  modern,  and  a 
writer  in  poetry,  history,  politics,  mathematics, 
and  other  branches.  He  is,  however,  only  re- 
membered fiir  his  account  of  Siam.  Moreri. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

LOUIS,  Antony,  an  eminent  French  sur- 
geon, was  born  at  Metz  in  1723.  He  rose  to 
great  distinction  in  his  profession,  and  had  the 
offices  of  consulting  surgeon  to  the  army,  sur- 
geon-major to  the  hospital  of  la  Charite,  de- 
monstrator and  censor-royal,  member  and  secre- 
taryof  the  Royal  Academy  ofSurgery,  and  mem- 
ber of  a great  number  of  scientific  societies  in 
France  and  foreign  countries.  The  time  of  his 
death  is  not  mentioned,  but  the  latest  of  his  pub- 
lications is  dated  in  1777.  M.  Louis  was  the 
author  of  many  ingenious  works  on  chirurgical 
and  anatomical  subjects;  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  the  principal.  “ Observations  sur  P 
Electricite,”  1741,  1747:  “ Essai  sur  la  Na- 
ture de  l’Ame,  ou  Fob'  tache  d’expliquer  ^011 
Union  avec  le  Corps,”  1746;  on  this  mysteri- 


ous subject  he  holds  that  the  soul  is  extended; 
that  thought  is  not  essential  to  its  nature,  but 
the  consequence  of  impressions  on  the  senses;, 
and  that  the  soul  actually  touches  the  body  in 
which  it  dwells  : “ Cours  de  Chirurgie  sur 
les  Plaies  d’armes  a feu,”  1746  : “Observations 
et  Remarques  sur  les  Effets  du  Virus  cance- 
reux,”  1748  : “ Observations  sur  les  Noyes,” 
1748:  “ Positiones  Anatomico-chirurgicse  de 
Capite  ej usque  vulneribus,”  1749:  “ Lettres 
sur  la  Certitude  de  la  Mort ; avec  des  Obser- 
vations et  des  Experiences  sur  les  Noyes,” 
1 7 £2  : the  object  of  the  first  of  these  pieces 
is  to  lay  down  certain  tokens  of  death,  and 
remove  the  fears  of  being  buried  alive,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  long  keeping  of  the  body  ; 
with  respect  to  the  drowned,  he  thinks  that  their 
death  is  owing  to  water  admitted  into  the  tra- 
cluea,  and  that  blowing  air  into  it  is  the  most 
powerful  means  of  revival : “ Experiences  sur 
la  Lithotomie,  1757:  “ Memoire  sur  un  Ques- 
tion Anatomique,  relatlf  a la  Jurisprudence,” 
1763  : the  purpose  of  this  memoir,  written 
after  the  shocking  affair  of  Calas,  is  to  distin- 
guish between  voluntary  death  by  hanging, 
and  murder  by  that  mode:  “Memoire  sur  la 
Legitimite  des  Naissances  pretendues  Tar- 
dives,”  1764  : in  this  piece  he  lays  it  down  as  a 
maxim,  that  the  retardation  of  delivery  beyond 
the  natural  period  of  gestation  is  physically  im- 
possible : “ Recueil  d’Observations  pour  ser- 
vir  de  Base  de  la  Theorie  des  Lesions  tie  la  Fete 
par  contrecoup,”  17 66:  “ Histoire  de  l’Acade- 
mie  Royale  de  Chirurgie  jusqu’en  1743,” 
printed  with  the  fourth  volume  of  Memoirs  of 
that  Academy,  17 68;  he  also  wrote  separate 
eulogies  on  several  of  the  members.  “ Apho- 
rismes  de  Chirurgie  par  Boerhaave,  com- 
mentes  par  Van-Swieten,  ncuvelle  Traduction 
avec  des  Notes,”  seven  vols.  121110.  1768: 
“ Traite  des  maladies  Veneriennes,  traduit  du 
Latin  de  M.  Astruc,”  four  vols.  i2mo.  1777. 
M.  Louis  also  wrote  several  papers  in  the- Me- 
moirs of  the  Academy  of  Surgery  and  various 
controversial  tracts.  Halleri.  Bill.  Anatom,  et 
Cbirug.  Eloy  Diet.  Hist.  Med. — A. 

LOUVET,  Peter,  a French  advocate,  ec- 
clesiastical writer,  and  antiquary,  in  the  se- 
venteenth century,  was  a native  of  Reinville, 
two  leagues  from  Beauvais,  was  educated 
to  the  legal  profession,  and  became  master  of 
requests  to  queen  Margaret,  in  whose  service 
he  died  in  1(146.  He  was  the  author  of  se- 
veral works,  which,  though  not  to  be  commend- 
ed for  the  style  in  which  they  are  written,  will 
be  found  to  contain  much  useful  and  curious 
matter,  valuable  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
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Historian.  Of  this  description  are,  “The  His- 
tory of  the  Antiquities  of  the  Diocese  of  Beau- 
vais,” in  two  volumes  8vo.;  the  first  relating 
to  the  ecclesiastical  state  of  that  diocese,  pub- 
lished in  1609,  and  the  second  to  the  civil 
state,  published  in  1614;  “ Nomenclatura  et 
Chronologia  rerum  Ecclesiasticarum  Dioecesis 
Bellovacensis,”  8vo.  1618;  and  “ Remarks  on 
the  ancient  State  of  the  Nobility  in  the  Beau- 
vasin,  and  of  several  French  Families,”  Svo. 
1631,  and  1640,  which  is  very  rare,  and  was 
also  left  in  an  unfinished  state.  It  is  drawn  up. 
in  alphabetical  order,  and  reaches  no  further 
than  to  the  commencement  of  the  letter  N. 
Louvet  also  was  the  author  of  “ An  Abstract 
of  Constitutions  and  Regulations,  for  general, 
provincial,  and  particular  Chapters,  designed 
to  effectuate  a Reform  in  the  Convent  cf  Ja- 
cobins at  Beauvais,”  1618.  Moreri . Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LOUVIERS,  Charles  James  de,  flou- 
rished in  the  fourteenth  century,  under  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.  king  of  France.  He  is 
said,  by  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  science 
of  government,  to  have  recommended  himself 
to  the  favour  of  that  prince,  who  made  him 
a counsellor  of  state.  And  this  honour  is  said 
to  have  been  conferred  upon  him,  as  a reward 
for  the  ability  which  he  displayed  in  writing 
the  celebrated  treatise,  entitled,  “ The  Dream 
of  Vergier,”  which  discusses  the  claims  of  ec- 
clesiastical and  temporal  authority,  and  boldly 
defends  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church. 
It  was  first  printed  in  Latin  at  Paris,  in  1516, 
in  Gothic  letters,  under  the  title  of,  “ Aureus 
de  utraque  potestate  Libellus,  temnorali  scilicet 
et  spirituali,  Somnium  Viridarii  vulgariter 
nuncupatum,”  See.  4to.  A French  translation 
was  published  in  1591,  in  folio;  and  it  is  in- 
serted in  the  collection  of  treatises  “ On  the 
Liberty  of  the  Gallican  Church,”  published  in 
1731,  in  four  volumes  folio.  By  some  waiters 
this  piece  is  attributed  to  other  authors.  Afo- 
reri.  No:iv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LOUVILLE,  Eugene  d'Aionville,  a 
French  mathematician  and  astronomer,  who 
flourished  in  the  former  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and 
noble  family,  and  born  at  the  chateau  de  Lou- 
ville  in  the  diocese  of  Chartres,  in  the  year 
1671.  He  received  an  education  intended  to 
qualify  him  for  assuming  the  naval  or  military; 
profession;  and,  after  serving  for. some  time  at 
sea,  and  afterwards  on  land,  was  made  briga- 
dier in  the  armies  of  Philip  V.  king  of  Spain, 
and  colonel  of  a regiment  of  dragoons.  Being 
disbanded  upon,  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  he  de- 


voted himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  the  mar* 
thematics,  and  particularly  of  astronomy.  In 
the  year  1713  or  1714,  he  went  to  Marseilles, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  precisely  ascertaining 
the  latitude  of  that  place,  that  his  observations 
might  correspond  the  more  exactly  with  those 
of  Pytheas,  made  almost  two  thousand  years 
before  that  time.  In  the  last  of  the  years 
abovementioned,  he  was  admitted  a member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  appoint- 
ed astronomer  at  the  observatory  of  that  city. 
During  the  year  1715,  he  came  into  England, 
in  order  to  observe  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun 
in  that  year,  which  was  to  be  more  perfectly 
visible  about  London,  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  northern  hemisphere.  While  he  was 
in  this  country,  or  not  long  afterwards,  he  was 
elected  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  Upon 
his  return  into  France,  he  fixed  his  residence 
at  a small  country  house  within  a quarter  of  a 
league  of  Orleans,  where  he  applied  himself 
most  assiduously  to  his  astronomical  studies.  ' 
So  intent  was  he  in  prosecuting  them,  that  he 
became  a philosophical  recluse,  who  was  never 
to  be  spoken  with  but  during  the  time  when  he 
was  at  his  meals,  and  who  immediately  after- 
wards withdrew  into  privacy.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  that  he  led  this  solitary  life, 
and  seemed  to  be  wholly  wrapt  up  in  himself, 
and  to  regard  external  objects  with  stoical 
apathy,  he  was  friendly,  obliging,  and  liberal. 
Fontenelle  also  relates,  that  though  he  was 
thus  strictly  studious,  he  was  noted  for  a de- 
gree of  delicacy  and  niceness  with  respect  to 
dress,  and  articles  for  the  table,  which  one. 
would  not  expect  to  observe  in  so  profound 
and  abstract  a philosopher.  In  the  year  1732, 
he  was  attacked  by  a lethargic  disorder;  and 
upon  his  recovery,  seemed  to  consider  that 
malady  in  the  light  of  one  of  those  physical 
phenomena*}  with  which  he  had  no  other  con- 
cern than  that  of  thoroughly  understanding  its 
cause  and  effects.  Soon  afterwards  a relapse 
proved  fatal  to  him,  when  he  was  about  the 
age  of  sixty-one.  Fie  was  the  author  of  a great 
number  of  curious  “ Dissertations”  on  physi- 
cal and  astronomical  subjects,  several  of  which 
are  inserted  in  the  u Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,”  and  others  in  the  “■  French  Mer- 
cury,” after  the  year  1720.  The  chevalier  de 
Louville  was  a good  scientific  mechanic,  and., 
had  an  excellent  collection  of  the  best  astro- 
nomical instruments,  of  which  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  ingenious  were  made  with  his  own- 
hands.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LOUVOIS.  See  Tellier. 

LOWENDAHLj  Ulric-Frederic  ‘Wol- 
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dkmar, count  of,  a celebrated  general,  was  born 
at  Hamburg  in  1700.  His  father,  the  baron 
of  Lowendahl,  was  grand  marshal  and  minister 
of  the  king  of  Poland,  elector  of  Saxony. 
Young  Lowendahl  began  to  bear  arms  in  his 
thirteenth  year  as  a private  soldier.  He  rose 
gradually  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  served 
with  his  company  in  Hungary  at  the  battle  of 
Peterwaradin,  and  the  siege  of  Temeswar. 
He  acted  as  captain  of  grenadiers  at  the  battle 
of  Bellegarde  in  1718,  and  served  in  Naples, 
Sardinia,  and  Sicily,  till  the  termination  of  that 
war,  on  all  occasions  rendering  himself  con- 
spicuous for  valour  and  good  conduct.  Re- 
turning to  Poland  in  1721,  king  Augustus 
gave  him  the  command  of  his  horse-guards 
and  a regiment  of  infantry.  He  employed  his 
leisure  in  the  profound  study  of  gunnery  and 
the  science  of  fortification,  and  in  1728  was 
made  field-marshal  and  inspector- general  of 
the  Saxon  infantry.  After  the  death  of  Au- 
gustus in  1733,  he  distinguished  himself  in  the 
defence  of  Cracow.  In  the  campaigns  of  1734 
and  1735,  he  commanded  the  Saxon  auxiliaries 
on  the  Rhine  under  prince  Eugene.  The  cza- 
rina engaged  him  in  her  service  in  1736,  as 
lieutenant-general  of  artillery,  in  which  station 
he  commanded  at  the  storming  of  Otchakof. 
The  defence  of  the  Ukraine  was  committed  to 
his  care ; and  in  the  war  between  Russia  and 
Sweden,  he  made  two  campaigns  in  Finland 
under  general  Lascy,  at  the  head  of  a separate 
army. 

His  great  reputation  now  procured  him  over- 
tures from  the  king  of  France,  into  whose  ser- 
vice he  entered  as  lieutenant-general  in  1743. 
Fie  acted  with  distinction  at  the  sieges  of  Me- 
nin.  Fumes,  and  Ypres,  and  received  a dan- 
gerous wound  in  the  trenches  before  Friburg. 
At  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  he  commanded  the 
rear-guard,  and  much  contributed  to  the  victory 
by  his  attack  on  the  English  column.  In  the 
same  year  he  took  several  towns  in  Flanders; 
and  after  the  campaign  was  over,  was  decorated 
by  the  king  with  the  collar  of  his  orders.  In 
1747,  he  attained  the  summit  of  his  glory  as 
a besieging  general,  by  making  a sweep  of  all 
the  remaining  strong  towns  of  Flanders,  con- 
cluding with  that  of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  which 
had  been  deemed  impregnable.  ’ Marshal  Saxe 
commanded  in  the  field,  and  covered  the  sieges. 
The  loss  of  men  by  which  this  great  success 
was  obtained  was  incredibly  small.  Imme- 
diately after  the  capture  of  the  last  place, 
Lowendahl  was  declared  a marshal  of  France. 

Retired  from  the  active  scenes  of  war,  he 
distinguished  himself  as  a worthy  and  estima- 


ble character  in  private  life,  equally  agreeable 
and  instructive  in  conversation,  and  furnished 
with  a variety  of  knowledge.  He  spoke  well, 
read  much,  and  was  master  of  a number  of 
modern  languages.  The  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences enrolled  his  name  in  the  list  of  its  ho- 
norary members.  The  strength  of  his  consti- 
tution seemed  to  promise  him  a long  life, 
when  a slight  affection  of  his  foot,  followed  by 
a gangrene,  carried  him  off  in  1755,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-five.  Jl Ltsreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 
—A. 

LOWER,  Richard,  an  eminent  physician 
and  anatomist,  descended  from  a good  family 
in  Cornwall,  was  born  at  Tremere,  near  Bod- 
min, about  163.1.  He  was  admitted  as  king’s 
scholar  at  Westminster  school,  whence  he  was 
elected  to  Christ-church  college,  in  Oxford,  in 
1649.  He  passed  through  the  usual  course  of 
the  university,  and  commencing  M.A.  in  1655, 
entered  upon  the  physic  line.  By  the  able  as- 
sistance which  he  afforded  to  Dr.  Willis  in  his 
dissections,  he  ingratiated  himself  with  that 
celebrated  physician,  so  far  as  to  be  introduced 
by  him  into  practice,  and  employed  in  visiting 
his  .country  patients.  In  one  of  his  profes- 
sional journeys  he  discovered  the  medicinal 
spring  of  East  Thorpe,  or  Astrop,in  Northamp- 
tonshire, which  his  recommendations,  with 
those  of  Dr.  Willis,  brought  into  repute.  He 
took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1665,  and  in  that 
year  published  a defence  of  Willis’s  work  on 
fevers,  entitled  “ Diatribae  Thomae  Willisii, 
M.  D.  et  Prof.  Oxon.  de  Febribus  Vindicatio 
adversus  Edm.  de  Meara  Ormondiensem  Hi- 
bern.  M.  D.”  8vo.  This  is  a work  of  consi- 
derable learning  and  force  of  argument,  though 
he  afterwards  found  occasion  to  retract  some 
of  the  opinions  maintained  in  it.  About  this 
time  he  occupied  himself  in  experiments  of  the 
transfusion  of  blood  from  one  animal  to  an- 
other, which  he  performed  for  the  first  time 
at  Oxford,  in  February  1665.  The  hon.  R. 
Boyle  hearing  of  this,  requested  a particular 
account  of  it  from  Dr.  Lower,  who  conveyed 
it  in  a letter  to  him,  printed  in  the  Philos. 
Trans.  16 66.  Lower,  in  the  chapter  on  the 
transfusion  of  blood,  in  his  work  on  the  heart, 
says,  that  he  was  led  to  this  experiment  from 
having  frequently  injected  fluids  into  the  veins 
of  living  animals  ; but  with  whom  the  thought 
first  originated  is  a matter  of  dispute.  (Sec 
Libavius.)  He  removed  soon  after  to  Lon- 
don, and  was  elected  a fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1667,  and  in  the  same  year  became 
a fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  His 
celebrated  work,  entitled  “ Tractatus  de  Cor- 
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He,  item  He  motu  et  colore  Sanguinis,  et  Chyli 
in  eum  Transitu,”  was  first  printed  in  London 
in  1669.  Lhis is  a very  valuable  performance, 
and  stands  conspicuous  among  those  which 
have  contributed  to  the  modern  perfection  of 
anatomy.  It  accurately  traces  the  origin  and 
course  of  the  fibres  of  the  heart,  proves  its  ac- 
tion to  be  entirely  dependant  upon  nervous 
influence,  calculates  its  force,  and  the  quan- 
tity and  velocity  of  the  blood,  refers  the  co- 
lour of  the  blood  entirely  to  the  action  of  the 
•air  upon  it  in  the  lungs,  and  adduces  many 
practical  remarks  concerning  the  diseases  of 
the  heart,  and  irregularities  of  its  action.  In 
the  chapter  concerning  the  transfusion  of  the 
blood,  he  mentions  having  practised  it  upon 
an  insane  person  before  the  Royal  Society; 
but  it  is  allowed  that  the  French  first  tried  this 
experiment  upon  the  human  subject.  To  an 
edition  of  this -work  in  1680  is  added  a chap-* 
ter  on  catarrh,  in  which  the  author  refutes  the 
notion  of  a descent  of  serous  matter  from  the 
brain  in  that  disease.  This  had  been  printed 
in  1672,  as  a separate  work.  Lower’s  treatise 
on  the  heart  was  many  times  edited  abroad, 
and  was  translated  into  French. 

The  reputation  acquired  by  his  publications 
brought  him  into  extensive  practice;  and  after 
the  death  of  Dr.  Willis,  he  was  considered  as 
one  of  the  ablest  physicians  in  London.  But 
his  attachment  to  the  whig  party  at  the  time  of 
the  popish  plot  brought  him  into  disfavour  at 
court,  so  that  his  business  was  considerably 
diminished  before  his  death,  which  happened 
in  January  1690*91.  He  had  purchased  an 
estate  at  St.  Tudy,  near  Bodmin,  at  which  he 
was  buried,  leaving  two  unmarried  daughters. 
Besides  the  writings  abovementioned,  he  com- 
municated some  accounts  of  anatomical  expe- 
riments to  the  Royal  Society.  Biogr.  Britan. 
Irlal/eri  Bibl.  Anatom.  & Med. — A. 

LOWITZ,  George  Moritz,  professor  at 
Gottingen,  and  member  of  the  Imperial  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Petersburgh,  was  born  in 
the  year  1722,  in  the  market  town  of  Fiirth, 
not  far  from  Nuremberg.  At  the  proper  age 
he  learned  the  trade  of  goldsmith  in  his  native 
town,  and  having  become  expert  in  the  busi- 
ness, he  was  afterwards  enabled  to  construct 
and  improve  mathematical  instruments,  with 
the  use  of  which  he  made  himself  well  ac- 
quainted. He  studied  some  time  at  Altdorf; 
but  neglecting  classical  learning  for  pursuits 
more  congenial  to  the  bent  of  his  genius,  he 
never  attained  to  any  great  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  language.  By  the  force  of  application, 
however,  assisted  by  strong  natural  parts  and 


an  ardent  desire  of  improvement,  he  made* 
very  uncommon  progress  in  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy.  In  the  year  1746,  he  mar- 
ried the  sister  of  professor  Franz,  of  Gottin- 
gen, who  at  that  time  had  a half  share  of  the 
office  at  Nuremberg  for  publishing  maps,  esta- 
blished by  the  celebrated  Homan.  As  Franz 
was  desirous  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  Mayec, 
Lowitz,  and  other  men  of  approved  talents, 
he  formed  the  so-called  Cosmographical  So- 
ciety; and  Lowitz,  after  becoming  a member, 
distinguished  himself  tn  the  year  1748,  by  the 
construction  of  two  charts  of  the  solar  eclipse, 
which  was  to  take  place  that  year  on  the 
twenty-third  of  July;  and  thus  made  himself 
known  as  an  able  draftsman  and  mathemati- 
cian. He  afterwards  observed  the  eclipse  with 
great  accuracy,  by  a new  method  of  his  own 
invention.  Next  year  he  published  a chart  re- 
presenting the  solar  eclipse,  announced  for  the 
eighth  of  January  1750,  as  it  would  appear  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Petersburgh,  Rome,  Berlin, 
Nuremberg,  Lisbon,  and  Goa.  After  being 
employed  some  years  in  the  instruction  of 
young  persons,  and  giving  private  lectures  in 
natural  philosophy,  he  was  appointed,  in  the 
year  1751,  professor  of  mathematics  and  na- 
tural philosophy  in  the  Egidian  seminary  at 
Nuremberg.  He  was  entrusted  at  the  same 
time  with  the  care  of  the  observatory.  On  his 
entrance  into  this  new  office,  in  the  month  of 
December  1751,  he  delivered  an  oration  on  the 
advantages  which  might  be  derived  from 
the  study  of  the  higher  mathematics,  which 
was  printed  in  the  year  1752.  He  published 
also  at  Nuremberg  in  the  same  year,  at  different 
times,  a collection  of  experiments  on  the  pro- 
perties of  the  air,  which  he  employed  as  a guide 
in  his  lectures.  The  same  year,  his  brother- 
in-law  Franz  made  a proposal  to  the  Hano- 
verian government,  for  transferring  to  Gottin- 
gen the  Cosmological  Society,  and  the  manu- 
factory of  globes;  and  offered,  at  the  same 
time,  to  carry  thither  several  ingenious  artists, 
well  acquainted  with  the  construction  of  phi- 
losophical and  mathematical  instruments.  This 
proposal  was  readily  accepted;  and  Franz  and 
Lowitz  repaired  to  Gottingen,  where  the  for- 
mer was  appointed  professor  of  geography, 
with  a salary  of  six  hundred  dollars,  and  the 
latter,  after  refusing  a call  to  Petersburgh,  was 
made  professor  of  practical  mathematics,  with 
a salary  of  four  hundred  dollars.  As  the  go- 
vernment of  Hanover  advanced  two  thousand 
dollars  to  the  Cosmographical  Society,  without 
interest,  to  enable  them  to  construct  terrestrial 
and  celestial  globes  of  iron  and  gypsum. 
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J^CWatZr  exercised  his  mechanical  genius  in  ap- 
plying  t°  them  various  kinds  of  apparatus, 
which,  vyhile  tfi.ey  afforded  a proof  of  his  ta- 
lents, repdered  them, superior. to  all  others;  but 
as.he  trusted  entirely  to  his  own  hands,  with- 
out employing  any  person  under  him,  the  work 
went  on  very  slowly.  This  gave  great  dis- 
satisfaction to  the  government;  and  though 
f.owitz  readily  perceived  it,  he  made  no  alter- 
ation ,in  his  mode  of  proceeding,  because  in 
every  thing  he  did  he  aimed  at  perfection; 
and' if  an  article  displeased  him,  he  would  often 
throw  it  aside  and  begin  it  anew.  Having 
little  to  do  as  professor,  he  filled  up  his  vacant 
time  in  writing  papers  on  various  useful  sub- 
jects, the  greater  part  of  which  were  read  be- 
fore the  Royal  Society  of  Gottingen,  and  added 
in  a considerable  degree  to  his  reputation.  In 
the  year  1758,  Lowitz  quitted  with  disgust 
the  Cosmographical  Society,  of  which  he  had 
been  director,  because  he  conceived  that  the 
services  he  had  rendered  to  it  had  not  met 
with  that  attention  which  they  deserved.  In 
1762,  after  the  death  of  Tobias  Mayer,  the 
Hanoverian  government  appointed  him  and 
Kastner  conjoint  directors  of  the  observatory; 
but  as  Lowitz  was  resolved  to  hold  the  ma- 
nagement alone,  or  to  give  up  all  concern  with 
it,  Kastner  resigned  his  share  in  the  appoint- 
ment, and  Lowitz  retained  the  sole  direction 
till  1 764,  when  he  voluntarily  gave  it  up  to 
Kastner,  after  resigning  his  place  in  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  together  with  his  profes- 
sorship. Lowitz  now  resided  at  Gottingen  as 
a private  individual;  but  being  of  too  generous 
a disposition,  and  not  turning  his  talents  to 
that  advantage  which  he  might  have  done,  his 
affairs  became  so  much  deranged,  that  his  si- 
tuation would  have  been  very  uncomfortable, 
had  not  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Peters- 
burg}!, to  which  his  merit  was  well  known,  in- 
vited him  to  Russia,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
serving the  transit  of  Venus,  which  was  to 
take  place  in  the  year  1769.  Soon  after,  he 
was  appointed  a member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  in  the  astronomical  department,  and 
ordered  to  repair  to  Surjef,  a small  town  on 
the  river  Yaik,  now  called  the  Ural,  a few 
miles  from  the  Caspian  sea,  the  place  destined 
for  observing  this  phenomenon.  This  mission 
he  accomplished  in  the  completest  manner, 
with  the  assistance  of  M.  Inochodzof;  and  an 
account  of  it  was  published  in  German  at  Pe- 
tersburgh,  in  the  year  1770.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded, in  the  month  of  September,  on  the 
Caspian  sea  to  Astrakan;  and  having  deter- 
mined the  geographical  position  of  that  city, 


repaired  with'  the  like  view  to  Kislar  and  Mor- 
dok,  intending  to  reach  Dmetriefsk  about  the 
end  of  the  year  1770;  but  in  this  was  disap- 
pointed, as  he  did  not  get  thither  till  the  month 
of  June  1 7 7 1 . Inochodzof,  who  had  quitted 
Lowitz  at  Astrakan,  and  who  was  appointed, 
to  assist  him  in  making  a survey  for  a new  ca- 
nal in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dmetriefsk,  hav- 
ing proceeded  thither  before  him,  Lcfwitz,  on 
his  arrival,  after  a few  astronomical  observa- 
tions, began  to  prepare  instruments  for  the 
proposed  survey;  but  being  obliged,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  want  of  proper  artists,  to  con- 
struct them  all  himself,  and  as  he  wished  to 
have  them  as  accurate  and  complete  as  possible, 
the  whole  summer  and  winter  were  spent  in 
this  preliminary  labour.  The  next  summer 
(1772)  Lowitz  was  so  much  indisposed,  that 
he  was  able  to  do  nothing  but  examine  occa- 
sionally, during  his  excursions  on  horseback, 
the  district  between  the  Volga  and  the  Hava, 
in  order  to  lay  a foundation  for  his  plan;  and 
in  the  month  of  October  he  proposed  to  com- 
mence his  operations.  His  malady,  however, 
having  returned,  he  resolved  to  proceed  to  Sa- 
ratof,  one  hundred  and  eighty  versts  up  the 
Volga,  and  to  remain  there  till  his  health 
should  be  re-established.  Here  he  made  some 
astronomical  observations,  and  on  his  return 
to  Dmetriefsk,  he  and  his  assistant  Inochodzof 
pitched  their  tents  on  the  banks  of  the  Kamy- 
schenka,  and  began  to  get  every  thing  ready 
for  carrying  their  intended  plans  into  execu- 
tion; but  in  the  mean  time  he  was  attacked  by  a 
fever.  On  his  recovery,  he  began  his  opera- 
tions, and  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  velo- 
city of  the  Kamyschenka,  and  the  quantity  of 
its  water;  but  his  farther  proceedings  were 
impeded  by  heavy  gales  of  wind,  and  the  in- 
tensity of  the  frost.  In  consequence  of  the 
severe  cold  to  which  lie  was  exposed  while  en- 
gaged in  this  occupation,  his  ailments  increased 
so  much,  that  he  was  confined  to  his  chamber 
till  the  month  of  March  1774.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Sarepta,  a colony  of  the  Kemhutters, 
not  far  from  Tzaritzin,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health;  but  soon  returned,  leaving  behind  him 
several  instruments,  and  other  things  of  no  use 
at  the  canal,  all  of  which  were  unfortunately 
destroyed  by  a fire,  which  broke  out  there  in 
the  month  of  May  1774.  On  this  occasion, 
Lowitz  sustained  also  a loss  in  bills  to  the 
amount  of  1550  rubles.  In  the  month  of 
April  the  same  year  he  resumed  his  labour  on 
the  canal,  and  continued  it  till  the  middle  of 
August,  when  the  whole  undertaking  was  un- 
fortunately interrupted  by  a sudden  and  unex- 
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pected  event.  Lowitz  and  Inochodzof  had 
been  recalled  to  Petersburgh  in  the  middle  of 
July;  but  as  they  were  then  busily  employed 
in  their  operations,  the  plan  of  which  had  been 
drawn  up  by  Lowitz,  and  as  he  was  desirous 
of  superintending  the  work  in  all  its  details, 
they  requested  from  the  academy  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  a few  months  longer.  About  the 
beginning  of  August,  some  time  after  they  had 
sent  in  their  report,  intelligence  arrived  that 
the  rebel  Pugatchef  was  approaching  Dmet- 
riefsk  with  a large  body  of  his  followers;  and 
the  dread . of  these  banditti  obliged  them  to 
quit  their  residence,  and. to  leave  the  work  un- 
finished. Each  betook  himself  to  that  place 
where  he  hoped  to  be  in  the  greatest  security. 
M.  Inochodzof  sought  shelter  in  the  fortress 
of  Dmetriefsk;  and  to  preserve  his  books,  in- 
struments, and  other  property,  buried  them  in 
the  earth.  He  was  afterwards  obliged,  with 
all  his  attendants,  to  proceed  to  Tzuritzin,  and 
thence  to  Astnlkan;  but  in  their  way  thither, 
they  were  twice  in  danger  of  being  seized  and 
maltreated  by  the  insurgents,  from  whom  they 
fortunately  escaped.  Lowitz,  with  his  family, 
set  out  in  the  night  between  the  eighth  and 
ninth  of  August  for  the  German  colony  of 
Dobrinka,  and  thus  inadvertently  threw  him- 
self into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  whom  he 
wished  to  avoid.  He  imagined  that  he  should 
be  sufficiently  protected  by  concealing  himself 
among  his  countrymen;  but  these  deceitful  co- 
lonists, who  had  entered  into  the  views  of  the 
rebels,  basely  betrayed  the  confidence  placed  in 
them.  Being  delivered  up  by  them,  he  was 
$oon  after  conveyed  to  the  chief  of  the  insur- 
gents on  the  river  Hafra,  where  he  was  put  to 
death  by  this  barbarian  in  the  most  cruel  man- 
ner, together  with  a clockmaker,  named  Elner, 
who  accompanied  him,  a German  domestic, 
and  a Russian  soldier.  His  wife  and  his  son 
were  suffered  by  the  rebels  to  remain  in  the 
colony,  after  being  robbed  of  the  best  part  of 
their  property;  but  Lowitz’s  books,  papers, 
and  instruments,  were  by  good  fortune  pre- 
served, being  deposited  in  an  unoccupied  house, 
which,  as  it  presented  no  temptation  to  the  ra- 
pacity of  the  rebels,  they  never  thought  of  ex- 
amining. When  the  rebels  retired,  and  M. 
Inochodzof  learned  that  tranquillity  was  again 
restored,  he  set  out  in  search  of  his  colleague; 
but  soon  heard  with  unspeakable  grief,  that  he 
had  fallen  a sacrifice  to  the  resentment  of  Pu- 
gatchef, and  his  merciless  followers.  Being 
now  rendered  incapable,  by  the  loss  of  his 
companion,  to  continue  the  operations  which 
had  been  begun,  returned  to  Petersburgh, 
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carrying  with  him  all  Lowitz’s  books,  papers, 
and  instruments,  together  with  his  son;  but 
was  obliged  to  leave  his  widow  at  Dmetriefsk, 
in  consequence  of  indisposition.  Wills  Numb. 
Gelehrte  Lexical.  Bus  chirp  IN ocher tliche  Nuch- 
richten.  Deutsches  Museum. — J. 

LOWMAN,  Moses,  an  eminent  and  learned 
English  dissenting  divine  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, was  a native  of  London,  where  he  was 
born  in  the  year  1679.  Being  origj|ially  de- 
signed for  the  profession  of  the  law,  he  received 
a liberal  and  learned  education,  and,  in  1697, 
was  entered  a student  in  the  Middle  Temple. 
Not  long  afterwards,  however,  he  gave  up  all 
thoughts  of  following  that  profession,  and  de- 
termined to  qualify  himself  for  the  ministerial 
office  among  the  protestant  dissenters.  With 
this  view  he  went  to  Holland  in  x 699,  and 
pursued  his  studies,  partly  at  Utrecht,  and 
partly  at  Leyden,  under  the  most  celebrated 
professors  in  philosophy,  divinity,  oriental 
learning,  and  Jewish  antiquities,  and  ably  pro- 
fited by  their  instructions,  as  was  shewn  by 
his  future  labours.  Having  commenced  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  in  the  year  1710,  he 
was  chosen  assistant  preacher  in  a dissenting 
congregation  at  Clapham,  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  where  he  was  ordained  in  1714;  and 
afterwards  he  became  their  pastor.  In  this 
connection  he  continued  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  discharging  the  duties  of  his  station 
with  constancy  and  regularity,  esteemed  and 
beloved  by  his  flock,  and  highly  respected  by 
all  who  knew  him.  Such  parts  of  his  time  as 
he  was  able  to  devote  to  study,  were  most  dili- 
gently improved  by  him,  till  he  became  fur- 
nished with  an  extraordinary  stock  of  useful 
knowledge.  No  department  of  literature  was 
neglected  by  him;  but  he  particularly  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  sacred  scriptures, 
and  of  those  branches  of  learning  more  imme- 
diately necessary  for  their  elucidation.  In  this 
light  he  considered  Jewish  learning  and  anti- 
quities, of  which  lie  became  a thorough  mas- 
ter. He  applied  to  it  the  more,  as  he  was 
fully  persuaded  that  there  were  perpetual  allu- 
sions in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament 
to  the  rites,  facts,  sentiments,  and  forms  of 
expression  which  we  find  in  the  Old,  and  that 
from  hence  very  great  light  might  be  thrown 
upon  some  of  the  principal  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  first  evidence  which  he  laid  be- 
fore the  public  of  the  success  with  which  he 
had  cultivated  this  part  of  knowledge,  was  in 
a valuable  treatise  published  in  1740,  entitled, 
“ A Dissertation  on  the  Civil  Government  of 
the  Hebrews:  in  which  the  true  Design  and 
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Nature  of  their  Government  arc  explained; 
and  the  Justice,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of 
the  Mosaical  Constitutions  are  vindicated,  in 
particular,  from  some  late  unfair  and  false  Re- 
presentations of  them  in  the  Moral  Philoso- 
pher,” 8vo.  In  the  year  1745,  Mr.  Lowman 
published  “ A Paraphrase  and  Notes  upon  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John,”  in  4to. ; which  is  de- 
servedly held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the  most 
judicious  critics,  and  considered  to  exhibit  the 
most  unexceptionable  scheme  for  interpreting 
this  dark  and  enigmatical  book.  In  1748,  our 
author  gave  to  the  world  another  work  in 
Jewish  antiquities,  entitled,  “ A Rational  of 
the  Ritual  ol  Hebrew  Worship;  in  which  the 
wise  Designs  and  Usefulness  ot  that  Ritual  are 
explained,  and  vindicated  .from  Objections,” 
8vo.  This  piece,  as  well  as  the  former,  re- 
flects great  credit  on  Mr  Lowman  s judgment 
and  penetration  ;'and  in  both,  many  things  will 
be  found,  not  only  curious,  but  entirely  new. 
The  author  also  acquired  much  applause  by  a 
little  tract  concerning  “ The  Demonstration  of 
a God,  from  the  Argument  a priori.”  We  have 
no  recollection  of  any  other  of  his  productions, 
published  during  his  life,  excepting  a sermon, 
entitled,  "The  Principles  of  Popery  schismati- 
cal;”  which  forms  one  of  a collection  of  “Ser- 
mons against  Popery,  preached  at  Salter’s-hall, 
in  1735,  by  several  Ministers,”  in  two  volumes, 
8vo. 

Some  time  before  his  death  Mr.  Lowman 
was  seized  with  a painful  disorder,  under  which 
hi3  sufferings  were  very  great;  but  he  endured 
them  with  a fortitude  and  patience  becoming 
one  who  had  the  principles  of  religion  and 
the  prospects  of  Christianity  to  support  him. 
He  died  in  1752,  in  the  seventy- third  year  of 
his  age.  As  he  was  a firm  believer  in  the 
Christian  revelation,  so  he  had  imbibed  the 
spirit  which  it  recommends;  and  those  duties 
and  virtues  which  he  inculcated  upon  others 
he  carefully  practised  himself.  His  piety  was 
rational,  not  superstitious;  the  effect  of  prin- 
ciple, not  of  enthusiasm;  serious,  but  not  mo- 
rose. He  was  naturally  of  a cheerful  disposi- 
tion; and  knowing  that  religion  is  no  enemy 
to  cheerfulness,  he  so  far  indulged  the  happi- 
ness of  his  temper,  that,  notwithstanding  he 
had  his  trials,  and  was  extremely  sensible  of 
some  disagreeable-  circumstances  in  his  life, 
yet  he  enjoyed  an  habitual  serenity  of  mind. 
His  religious  principles  were  truly  moderate. 
He  hah.  carefully  studied  the  dis'puted  points  of 
revelation,  and  hud  formed  his  judgment  con- 
cerning them,  not  under  the  bias  of  party,  or 
the  influence  of  human  authority,  but  with  a 


freedom  becoming  a lover  of  truth,  and  in  a 
way  which  shewed  ♦'hat  he  was  resolved  to 
embrace  it,  wherever  he  should  find  it.  This 
impartiality  in  his  own  enquiries  rendered  him 
benevolent  and  catholic  in  his  disposition  to  all 
others.  He  took  the  liberty  to  judge  for  him- 
self, and  he  allowed  the  same  liberty  to  them. 
Lie  worshipped  God,  and  exercised  his  minis- 
try in  that  way  which  was  most  agreeable  to 
his  own  conscience,  without  imagining  that  no 
worship  or  ministry  could  be  acceptable,  which 
was  not  formed  upon  his  own  plan.  Difference 
of  opinion,  in  equally  worthy  men,  made  no 
difference  in  his  esteem  for  them;  and  he  knew 
mankind  too  well,  to  think  that  all  honesty, 
truth,  and  good  sense  were  confined  to  one 
party,  and  shut  up  in  the  narrow. enclosure  of 
any  single  denomination  of  Christians.  He 
loved  a good  man,  in  whatsoever  communion 
he  could  find  him;  and  he  was  himself  re- 
spected and  esteemed  by  many  worthy  members 
of  the  established  church,  and  especially  by 
the  principal  persons  in  the  village  where  he 
lived,  who  honoured  him  with  their  acquaint- 
ance and  friendship,  and  treated  him,  upon  all 
occasions,  with  that  candour,  and  impartial  re- 
gard to  true  merit,  which  rational  religion  will 
always  inspire,  which  good  sense  will  always 
cultivate,  and  which  is  never  wanting  in  polite 
and  well-bred  men.  A few  years  after  his 
death,  Dr.  Chandler,  Dr.  Lardner,  and  an- 
other of  his  friends,  revised  and  published  a 
work  intended  by  himself  for  the  press;  in 
which  the  same  learning,  ingenuity,  and  can- 
dour are  observable,  as  distinguish  his  other 
writings.  It  is  entitled,  “ Three  Tracts.  I. 
Remarks  upon  this  Question:  Whether  the 
Appearances  under  the  Old  Testament  were 
Appearances  of  the  true  God  himself,  or  only 
of  some  other  spiritual  Being,  representing  the 
true  God,  and  acting  in  Ins  Name?  II.  An 
Essay  on  the  Sehechmah. Considerations 
on  the  divine  Appearances  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures.  III.  'Texts  of  Scripture  relating 
to  the  Logos,  considered,”  17 56,  8vo.  Dr. 
Ch audit rs  funeral \ Sermon  for  A >.  Leivman. 
Preface  to  the  “ Three  tracts.”  Brit.  Bicg. — M. 

LGWTH,  William,  a very  learned  and 
eminent  English  divine  and  commentator  on 
the  scriptures,  was  the  son  of  an  apothecary, 
and  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin’s,  Ludgate, 
in  the  city  of  London,  in  the  year  1661.  The 
care  of  his  early  education  was  undertaken  by 
his  grandfather,  the  reverend  Nr.  Simon  Lowth, 
rector  of  Tylehuisc  in  Berkshire,  who  initiated 
him  in  the  rudiments  of  learning.  Afterwards 
he  was  sent  to  Merchant- 1 aylor’s  school  in 
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London,  where  he  made  such  a rapid  profi- 
ciency, that  he  was  judged  to  be  qualified  for 
the  university  before  he  was  quite  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  was  elected  thence  into  St. 
John’s-college,  Oxford,  in  1675-  Here  he 
pursued  his  studies  with  the  greatest  diligence, 
and -acquired  the  esteem  of  his  superiors  and 
fellow-collegians,  both  by  his  literary  improve- 
ment and  excellent  character.  In  1683, 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.A.;  and  pro- 
ceeded bachelor  of  divinity  in  1688.  Four 
years  afterwards,  he  published,  “ A Vindica- 
tion of  the  divine  Authority  and  Inspiration  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  in  answer  to  a 
Treatise  lately  translated  out  of  French,  enti- 
tled, ‘ Five  Letters  concerning  the  Inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,”’  in  i2mo.  These 
letters  were  written  by  the  celebrated  M.  Le 
Clerc,  though  published  without  his  name. 
A second  edition  of  Mr.  Lowth’s  treatise  ap- 
peared in  1699,  “ With  Amendments,  and  a 
new  Preface,  wherein  the  Antiquity  of  the 
Pentateuch  is  asserted  and  vindicated  from 
sofne  late  Objections.”  In  the  mean  time, 
our  author’s  eminent  worth,  and  his  reputation 
as  a scholar,  had  recommended  him  to  Dr. 
Mew,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  formerly 
president  of  St.  John’s-college,  who  made  him 
his  chaplain.  By  this  patron  he  was  promoted 
to  a prebend  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Win- 
chester, in  the  year  1696;  and  presented  to 
the  rectory  of  Buriton,  with  the  chapel  of  Pe- 
tersfield,  in  Hampshire,  in  1699.  The  next 
piece  which  Mr.  Lowth  published  was  an 
useful  little  tract,  which  was  very  favourably 
received,  and  has  since  gone  through  several 
editions.  It  is  entitled,  “ Directions  for  the 
profitable  Reading  of  the  Floly  Scriptures;  to- 
gether with  some  Observations  for  the  con- 
firming their  divine  Authority,  and  illustrating 
the  Difficulties  thereof,”  1 708,  1 2mo.  In 
1714,  he  published  “ Two  Sermons  preached 
in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Winchester,  at  the 
Assizes;”  and  in  the  same  year,  “ A Com- 
mentary on  the  Prophet  Isaiah,”  in  4to.  This 
was  followed  by  “ A Commentary  on  the  Pro- 
phet Jeremiah,”  in  1718,  4to.  In  the  year 
1722,  some  protestant  dissenters  having  built  a 
new  meeting-house  in  the  town  of  Petersfield, 
Mr.  Lowth  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to 
preach  a sermon,  intended  to  confirm  his  pa- 
rishioners in  their  communion  with  the  church 
of  England;  and  at  the  request  of  several  of 
his  friends,  he  was  induced  to  publish  it.  This 
.discourse  was  entitled,  “ The  Characters  of 
an  Apostolical  Church  fulfilled  in  the  Church 
-©f  England;  and  our  Obligations  to  continue 


in  the  Communion  of  it.”  The  publication  of 
this  sermon  soon  produced  “ Remarks”  on  it, 
in  a letter  to  the  author,  “ In  which  his  Cha- 
racters of  an  Apostolical  Church  are  con  i- 
dered;  the  Dissenters  Right  to  them  is  assert' d 
and  maintained;  their  Ministers  Call  and  Or- 
dination defended;  their  public  Worship  vin- 
dicated; and  Mr.  Lowth’s  Reflections  on  them 
and  their  Assemblies  are  proved  to  be  unjust 
and  groundless.”  These  “ Remarks”  were 
written  by  Mr.  John  Norman,  a dissenting  mi- 
nister at  Portsmouth,  who  had  opened  the 
new  meeting  with  a sermon  which  he  pub- 
lished, under  the  title  of  “ The  Nature  and 
Extent  of  Christ’s  Church  con  idered,”  Oc.;  of 
which  sermon  Mr.  Lowth  had  taken  no  notice, 
being  unwilling  to  be  drawn  into  a contro- 
versy. But,  notwithstanding  his  reluctance,  he 
was  unavoidably  engaged  in  one,  and  soon 
published  “ An  Answer”  to  Mr..  Norman’s 
“ Remarks;”  which  that  gentleman  defended 
in  another  pamphlet.  To  this  (defence  Mr. 
Lowth  made  no  other  reply,  than  in  a private 
letter  to  his  antagonist;  being  determined  to 
quit  the  field  of  controversy,  that  he  might 
have  leisure  for  prosecuting  his  exegetical  la- 
bours. In  1723,  he  published  his  “ Com- 
mentary on  the  Prophet  Ezekiel;”  and  in  1726, 
that  on  Daniel,  and  the  minor  prophets.  These 
truly  learned  and  valuable  illustrations  of  the 
prophetical  writings  were  afterwards  repub- 
lished together,  with  additions,  in  one  volume 
folio,  as  a continuation  of  bishop  Patrick’s 
commentary  on  the  other  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament;  in  which  form  they  have  under- 
gone repeated  impressions. 

Mr.  Lowth’s  labours  appear  to  have  been 
chiefly  confined  within  bis  province  as  a divine. 
Yet,  to  acquit  himself  the  better  in  that  cha- 
racter, he  had  taken  an  extensive  range  in  his 
studies.  There  is  scarcely  any  ancient  author, 
whether  Latin  or  Greek,  profane  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal, especially  the  latter,  but  what  he  had  read 
with  critical  accuracy.  While  reading,  it  was 
his  custom  to  make  marginal  remarks,  relating 
to  criticism  and  philology,  or  to  enter  his  ob- 
servations in  his  adversaria;  and  of  his  col- 
lections in  this  way,  he  was,  upon  all  occa- 
sions, extremely  communicative.  He  furnish- 
ed Dr.  Potter,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, with  notes  on  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
which  were  published,  with  the  author’s  name 
to  each,  in  the  doctor’s  edition  of  that  father. 
He  communicated  to  Dr.  Hudson  remarks  on 
Josephus,  of  which  that  editor  availed  himself, 
and  acknowledged  his  obligations  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  edition  of  the  Jewish  historian. 
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To  lpm  Mr.  Reading  was  indebted  for  numer- 
ous annotations,  with  which  he  enriched  his 
edition  of  “ The  Ecclesiastical  Historians,” 
published  at  Cambridge  in  1720;  and  the  au- 
thor of  the  “ Bibliotheca  Biblica”  received 
from  him  the  same  kind  of  assistance,  as  we 
are  informed  in  the  preface  to  the  last  posthu- 
mous volume.  The  learned  Dr.  Chandler, 
bishop  of  Durham,  while  he  was  engaged  in 
writing  his  “ Defence  of  Christianity  from  the 
Prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,”  against 
Mr.  Collins,  and  his  “ Vindication”  of  the 
same,  maintained  a constant  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Lowth,  and  consulted  him  upon 
many  difficulties  which  occurred  in  the  course 
of  that  undertaking.  But  we  should  not  do 
justice  to  Mr.  Lowth’s  character,  if  we  did 
not  add,  that  the  most  valuable  part  of  it  was 
what  was  least  apparent  to  the  eyes  of  the 
world  •,  the  private  and  retired  part,  that  of 
the  good  Christian,  and  the  useful  parish 
priest.  His  unaffegted  piety,  his  most  exem- 
plary life,  his  zeal  and  diligence  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  pastoral  functions,  his  hospita- 
lity, and  the  readiness  with  which  he  embraced 
every  opportunity  of  being  serviceable  to  his 
parishioners:  these  were  features  by  which  he 
was  eminently  distinguished.  Mr.  Lowth  died 
in  1732,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 
Biog.  Brit.  Brit.  Biog. — M. 

LOWTH,  Robert,  son  of  the  preceding, 
and  an  ornament  to  the  church  of  England,  of 
which  he  was  an  eminent  prelate,  v^as  born  at 
Winchester,  in  the  year  1710.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  grammar-learning  at  the  celebrated 
seminary  in  that  place,  founded  by  William  of 
Wykeham,  in  which  he  acquired  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics, 
and  made  no  little  progress  in  oriental  litera- 
ture. While  here,  his  poetic  genius  discovered 
itself  in  the  compositions  on  which  he  em- 
ployed himself  during  his  hours  of  relaxation 
from  his  classical  pursuits;  one  of  which  was 
a beautiful  poem  “ On  the  Genealogy  of 
Christ,”  as  it  is  represented  on  the  east  win- 
dow of  Winchester-college  chapel,  and  is  in- 
serted in  Pearch’s  collection;  and  another, 
which  appeared  in  the  twenty-third  volume  of 
the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  celebrated  “ Ca- 
therine Hill,”  the  place  where  the  Winchester 
scholars  are  allowed  to  play  on  holidays.  In 
his  eighteenth  year,  Mr.  Lowth  was  sent  to 
New-college,  in  the  university  of  Oxford ; 
where  he  distinguished  hmisclf  by  the  assi- 
duity with  which  he  applied  to  Ins  studies,  his 
uncommon  acquisitions  in  learning,  his  regu- 
lar and  virtuous  conduct,  and  his  amiable 


manners.  Of  this  institution  he  was  elected 
a fellow  in  1734.  In  1737,  he  proceeded 
M.A.;  and  in  1741,  was  elected  professor  of 
poetry  in  the  university  of  Oxford.  While 
discharging  the  duties  of  this  office,  he  deli- 
vered his  excellent  prelections  on  Hebrew 
poetry,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  he  afterwards 
sent  to  the  press.  The  first  preferment  which 
he  obtained  in  the  church,  was  the  rectory  of 
Ovington  in  Hampshire,  to  which  he  was  pre- 
sented by  bishop  Hoadlcy,  in  the  year  1744. 
In  1748,  Mr.  Lowth  accompanied  to  Berlin 
Mr.  Legge,  afterwards  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, who  w'ent  to  that  court  in  a public 
character;  and  with  whom,  from  his  earliest 
years,  he  lived  on  terms  of  the  most  intimate 
and  uninterrupted  friendship.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  duke  of  Devonshire  engaged  him. 
to  attend  his  sons,  lord  George  and  lord  Fre- 
deric Cavendish,  in  the  capacity  of  tutor, during 
their  travels  on  the  continent;  and  was  so  well 
satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  he  con- 
ducted himself  in  this  employment,  that  he 
ever  afterwards  proved  the  steady  friend  and 
patron  of  our  divine.  Bishop  Hoadley,  too, 
gave  fresh  proofs  of  his  regard  for  Mr.  Lowth’s 
character  and  merits,  in  the  year  1750,  by  ap- 
pointing him  archdeacon  of  Winchester;  and 
three  years  afterwards,  by  presenting  him  to 
the  rectory  of  East  Woodhay,  in  the  county  of 
Southampton.  In  1752,  he  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  Lawrence  Jackson,  esq.  of  Christ- 
church, in  that  county;  with  whom  he  lived 
in  much  conjugal  felicity,  and  who  proved  the 
mother  of  seven  children,  two  of  whom  only 
survived  their  father.  In  1753,  he  gave  to 
the  public  his  “ De  sacra  Poesi  Hebraeorum 
Praslectiones  Academicaj,”  in  4to.;  of  which 
a new  edition,  corrected  and  enlarged,  ap- 
peared in  1763,  in  two  volumes  8vo.  The 
second  volume  consists  of  the  preface,  notes, 
and  additions  to  this  work  in  the  Gottingen 
edition,  published  under  the  inspection  of  the 
learned  and  ingenious  John  David  Michaelis, 
professor  of  philosophy  in  that  university,  and 
greatly  improved  and  illustrated  by  him.  Of 
this  work,  to  which  the  duties  of  the  author’s 
professorship  gave  occasion,  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  praise. 
For  though  it  is  entitled  only  Lectures  on  the 
Hebrew  Poetry,  it  “ will  be  found  an  excellent 
compendium  of  all  the  best  rules  of  taste,  and 
of  all  the  principles  of  composition,  illustrated 
by  the  boldest  and  most  exalted  specimens  of 
genius  (if  no  higher  title  be  allowed  them) 
which  antiquity  has  transmitted  to  us:  and 
which  have  hitherto  seldom  fallen  under  the 
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inspection  of  rational  criticism.  But  these 
lectures  teach  us  not  only  taste,  but  virtue;  not 
only  to  admire  and  revere  the  scriptures,  but 
to  profit  by  their  precepts.  The  author  has 
penetrated  into  the  very  sanctuaries  of  He- 
brew literature  ; he  has  investigated,  with  a de- 
gree of  precision  which  few  critics  have  at- 
tained, the  very  nature  and  character  of  their 
composition:  by  accurately  examining,  and 
cautiously  comparing  every  part  of  the  sacred 
writings;  by  a force  of  genius,  which  could 
enter  into  the  very  design  of  the  authors;  and 
by  a comprehensiveness  of  mind,  which  could 
embrace  at  a single  view  a vast  series  of  cor- 
responding passages,  he  has  discovered  the 
manner,  the  spirit,  the  idiom  of  the  original, 
and  has  laid  down  such  axioms  as  cannot  fail 
to  facilitate  our  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  scriptures.”  "1  his  character  of  our  au- 
thors Prelections,  against  which  few  compe- 
tent judges  will  except,  is  given  by  Dr.  G.  Gre- 
gory, to  whom  the  English  reader  is  greatly 
indebted  for  a well-executed  translation  of 
them,  in  two  volumes  8vo  first  published  in 
1787,  with  notes,  selected  from  Michaelis,  or 
added  by  himself.  Subjoined  to  the  Prelections 
is  “ A short  Confutation  of  Bishop  Hare's 
System  of  Hebrew  Metre;”  which  occasioned 
a Latin  letter  to  be  addressed  to  Dr.  Lowth, 
by  Dr.  Thomas  Edwards  of  Cambridge,  in 
defence  of  that  system.  Under  the  article  re- 
lating to  the  last-mentioned  gentleman,  we  ap- 
prized our  readers  that  Dr.  Lowth  satisfacto- 
rily replied  to  that  letter,  in  u A larger  Con- 
futation” of  the  bishop’s  system,  which  was 
published  in  1766. 

In  the  year  1754,  the  university  of  Oxford 
honoured  $ur  author  with  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  divinity,  conferred  by  diploma.  During 
the  following  year,  he  received  from  the  Ca- 
vendish family  a distinguished  proof  of  their 
regard  for  him,  by  being  nominated  first  chap- 
lain to  the  marquis  of  Hartington,  who  was 
appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Thither 
he  accompanied  that  nobleman,  who  was  soon 
furnished  with  an  opportunity  of  bestowing 
high  preferment  upon  him,  by  a vacancy  taking 
place  in  the  see  of  Limerick.  This  bishoprick 
was  immediately  promised  to  Dr.  Lowth;  but, 
as  his  native  country  was  peculiarly  endeared 
to  him,  by  family  connections,  and  the  supe- 
rior advantages  which  it  afforded  him  for  pro- 
secuting his  literary  pursuits,  he  endeavoured 
to  negociate  an  exchange  of  that  dignity,  for 
some  English  preferment.  Very  fortunately, 
Dr.  Leslie,  a prebendary  of  Durham,  and 
* recto^  of  Sedgefield  in  that  diocese,  was  at  the 


same  time  desirous  of  being  transplanted  into 
Ireland.  No  great  difficulty,  therefore,  oc- 
curred, in  settling  matters  between  these  gen- 
tlemen, in  a manner  that  was  perfectly  con- 
formable to  both  their  wishes;  and  Dr.  Butler, 
who  was  then  bishop  of  Durham,  collated  Dr. 
Lowth  to  those  preferments/  in  his  diocese, 
with  expressions  of  no  little  satisfaction  at  re- 
ceiving a man  of  such  superior  talents  into  the 
number  of  his  clergy.  In  the  year  1758,  at 
the  visitation  of  the  bishop,  Dr.  Lowth  preach- 
ed a sermon  at  Durham,  in  which,  with  ge- 
nerous ardour,  and  irresistible  force,  he  pleaded 
the  cause  of  free  enquiry  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, and  cautioned  against  entertaining  sus- 
picions of  any  proposal  for  the  advancement 
of  religious  knowledge,  or  for  the  farther  il- 
lustration of  the  groat  scheme  of  the  gospel  in 
general,  or  the  removal  of  error  in  any  part, 
in  faith,  in  doctrine,  in  practice,  or  in  wor- 
ship. “ An  opinion,”  he  well  observed,  “ is 
not  therefore  false,  because  it  contradicts  re- 
ceived notions;  but  whether  true  or  false,  let 
it  be  submitted  to  a fair  examination;  truth 
must  in  the  end  be  a gainer  by  it,  and  appear 
with  the  greater  evidence.”  This  sermon  has 
been  frequently  printed,  and  merits  a place  in. 
the  collections  of  all  consistent  friends  of  li- 
berty and  Christianity.  In  the  same  year,  Dr. 
Lowth  published  in  8vo.  his  “ Life  of  Wyke- 
ham,  Bishop  of  Winchester,”  and  founder  of 
the  colleges  in  which  he  had  received  his  edu- 
cation. This  work  is  collected  from  authentic 
document,  and,  besides  matters  of  a more  pri- 
vate and  local  kind,  chiefly  respecting  the  two 
societies ' above  alluded  to,  will  furnish  the 
reader  with  valuable  information  concerning 
the  manners,  and  some  of  the  public  trans- 
actions of  the  period  in  which  Wykeham  lived.. 
Our  author’s  “ Short  Introduction  to  English 
Grammar,”  in  8vo.  made  its  first  appearance 
in  1762,  and  has  since  gone  through  numerous 
editions.  This  valuable  piece  was  originally 
designed  only  for  domestic  use;  but  its  utility 
in  recommending  a greater  attention  to  gram- 
matical form  a.nd  accuracy  in  our  language 
than  had  hitherto  been  observed  in  it,  and  the 
many  judicious  remarks  which  occur  therein, 
together  with  the  very  favourable  reception 
which  it  has  met  with,  fully  justified  its  being 
given  to  the  public,  and,  indeed,  have  con- 
ferred on  the  author  a high  degree  of  reputa- 
tion as  a grammarian. 

In  the  year  1756,  a misunderstanding  had. 
taken  place  between  Dr  Lowth  and  Dr  War- 
burton,  the  latter  of  whom  took  offence  at 
some  things  advanced  in  the  “ Prelections’* 
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ftn  the  subject  of  the  book  of  Job,  which  he 
considered  to  be  aimed  at  his  own  peculiar  opi- 
nions. In  consequence  of  this,  a private  cor- 
respondence took  place  between  them,  and, 
after  some  explanations,  their  difference  seemed 
to  be  amicably  composed.  But  it  revived  again 
in  1765,  owing  to  the  appearance  of  “ An 
Appendix  concerning  the  Book  of  Job,”  printed 
at  the  end  of  the  last  volume  of  a new  edition 
of  the  second  part  of  “ The  Divine  Legation,” 
in  which  the  author  employed  himself  in  re- 
pelling the  supposed  attack  upon  him  already 
mentioned.  This  challenge  brought  Dr.  Lowth 
into  the  field,  who  published  “ A Letter  to  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,”  on  that  appendix; 
which  was  followed  by  “ Remarks  upon  Dr. 
Lowth’s  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester;” 
“ A Letter  to  Dr.  Lowth  on  his  Letter,”  &c. 
by  Dr.  Brown;  “ A Letter  to  Dr.  Brown,” 
from  Dr.  Lowth ; “ The  Epistolary  Corres- 
pondence between  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Dr.  Lowth;”  and  other  pieces.  This  dis- 
pute was  managed  on  both  sides  with  a de- 
gree of  heat  and  acrimony,  which  reflected 
disgrace  on  the  parties  concerned,  in  their  cha- 
racter as  gentlemen  and  scholars,  and  was  still 
more  dishonourable  to  them  as  Christians,  and 
Christian  ministers.  In  the  year  1 65,  Dr. 
Lowth  was  admitted  a fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  not  long  afterwards  we  find  that  he 
was  chosen  a member  of  the  Royal  Society  at 
Gottingen.  Lfpon  the  formation  of  the  new 
ministry  under  the  auspices  of  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  Dr.  Lowth’s  particular  friends 
bad  such  influence  with  the  men  in  power, 
that  it  was  resolved  to  elevate  him  to  the  epis- 
copal bench  upon  the  first  vacancy.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  death  of  bishop  Squire,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  see  of.  St.  Davids,  in  May 
17 66;  and  in  the  month  of  September,  or  Oc- 
tober, of  the  same  year,  he  was  translated  to 
the  bishopric  of  Oxford.  I11  this  situation  he 
continued,  diligently  and  honourably  discharg- 
ing the  duties  of  the  episcopal  office,  till  the 
year  1777;  when,  upon  the  death  of  bishop 
Derrick,  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Lon- 
don. In  the  following  year,  he  presented  to 
the  public  the  last  of  his  literary  labours,  en- 
titled, “Isaiah:  a new  Translation;  with  a 
preliminary  Dissertation,  and  Notes,  critical, 
philological,  and  explanatory,”  in  4to.  For 
such  an  undertaking  he  was  eminently  quali- 
fied, by  his  critical  knowledge  of  tire  original 
language,  his  peculiar  acquaintance  with  the 
character  and  spirit  of  its  poetry,  which  perpe- 
tually occurs  in  the  effusions  of  this  sublime 
prophet,  and  by  his  general  erudition,  both  li- 


terary and  theological.  His  design»in  it,  was 
“ not  only  to  give  an  exact  and  faithful  repre- 
sentation of  the  words  and  of  the  sense  of  the 
prophet,  by  adhering  closely  to  the  letter  of 
the  text,  and  treading  as  nearly  as  may  be  in 
his  footsteps;  but,  moreover,  to  imitate  the  air 
and  manner  of  the  author,  to  express  the  form 
and  fashion  of  the  composition,  and  to  give 
the  English  reader  some  notion  of  the  peculiar 
turn  and  cast  of  the  original.”  How  well  he 
lias  succeeded,  upon  the  whole,  in  the  elegant 
and  beautiful  version  which  he  has  given  the 
world,  is  too  well  known,  and  has  been  too 
generally  acknowledged  by  the  learned  in  every 
part  of  Europe,  to  require  any  encomium  in 
our  pages.  In  his  translation  he  has  adopted 
the  metrical  form  ; for  the  choice  of  which  he 
has  assigned  very  powerful  reasons,  in  his  pre- 
liminary dissertation.  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, however,  that  his  version  should  be 
faultless.  Among  other  learned  men  who  un- 
dertook to  point  out  some  mistakes  in  it,  was 
the  late  Michael  Dodson,  esq.;  who,  among 
the  papers  of  a small  society,  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  knowledge  of  the 
scriptures,  and  entitled,  “ Commentaries  and 
Essays,”  &c.  furnished  new  translations  of 
Isaiah  lii.  13. — liii.  12;  and  of  Isaiah  i — xii. 
both  pieces  with  notes,  containing  criticisms 
on  the  bishop’s  version.  These  pieces  he 
transmitted,  as  soon  as  they  were  printed,  to 
our  prelate;  who,  on  the  reception  of  each, 
expressed  himself  in  very  handsome  terms,  in 
notes  written  to  Mr.  Dodson,  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  conducted  his  strictures;  but 
pleaded  his  declining  health,  as  the  only  reason 
for  his  not  giving  these  papers  the  attention 
which  they  were  otherwise  entitled  to  receive 
from  him.  The  bishop’s  vindication,  however, 
was  afterwards  undertaken  by  his  nephew,  Dr. 
Sturges,  as  we  have  seen  under  the  article 
Dodson. 

In  the  year  1779,  bishop  Lowth  preached 
before  the  king  at  the  Chapel-royal,  on  Ash- 
Wednesday;  and  in  a note  to  this  sermon, 
which  was  afterwards  published,  he  threw  out 
invidious  reflections  against  the  opponents  to 
the  ministerial  system  of  government,  evidently 
aimed  at  the  celebrated  Dr.  Price.  The  courtly 
adulation,  to  which  these  reflections  were  by 
many  ascribed,  gave  much  pain  to  several  of 
the  bishop’s  friends,  who,  from  his  former 
writing*,  had  been  accustomed  to  venerate  him 
not  only  as  a most  excellent  prelate,  but  as  a 
sound  constitutional  whig.  Dr.  Price,  how- 
ever, in  a postscript  to  one  of  his  own  ser- 
mons, defended  himself  against  this  attack  with 
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great  spirit,  and  pointedly  contrasted  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bishop  at  St.  James’s  with  ex- 
tracts from  his  visitation  sermon,  preached  at 
Durham  in  1758.  On  this  occasion,  likewise, 
the  bishop  provoked  the  animated  remon- 
strances of  his  friend  Mr.  Hayley,  in  his 
“ Elegy  on  the  ancient  Greek  Model,  addressed 
to  the  Right  Reverend  Robert  Lowth,  Lord 
Bishop  of  London.”  In  the  year  1781,  bi- 
shop Lowth  was  engaged  in  a law-suit  with 
Lewis  Disney  Ffytche,  esq.  concerning  the  le- 
gality of  general  bonds  of  resignation ; which 
he  considered,  and  not  without  reason,  to  be 
unfavourable  to  the  independence  and  integrity 
of  the  clergy.  Mr.  Ffytche  had  presented  a 
clergyman  to  a living;  but  the  bishop  refused 
to  grant  him  institution,  because  he  had  given 
to  his  patron  a bond  of  resignation.  The 
cause  was  fully  argued  in  the  court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  the  judges  of  which  delivered  their 
unanimous  opinion  in  favour  of  Mr.  Ffytche. 
In  the  court  of  King’s  Bench,  to  which  the 
cause  was  removed  by  a writ  of  error,  this 
judgment  was  unanimously  affirmed.  The 
bishop  then  brought  a writ  of  error  into  the 
House  of  Peers;  and,  after  the  cause  had  been 
argued,  and  the  opinion  of  all  the  judges  taken, 
who,  with  only  one  exception,  were  all  clearly 
and  decidedly  in  favour  of  Mr.  Ffytche,  the 
decisions  of  the  courts  of  law  were  unexpect- 
edly reversed  by  the  lords,  though  by  a majo- 
rity of  one  only.  Fourteen,  out  of  the  nineteen 
who  formed  this  majority,  were  bishops.  Bonds 
of  resignation  were  certainly  liable  to  very  just 
objections;  but  if  the  law  respecting  them  was 
wrong,  it  should  have  been  altered  by  an  act 
of  parliament.  For,  whether  it  was  quite 
decent,  in  a cause  between  a bishop  and  a pri- 
vate gentleman,  for  fourteen  bishops  and  five 
lay-lords  to  determine  that  not  to  be  law, 
which  the  judges  had  declared  to  be  law, -and 
which  had  been  universally  understood  to  be 
law  for  at  least  two  centuries,  may  possibly  be 
questioned.  In  the  direction  of  his  own  pa- 
tronage, the  bishop’s  conduct  was  highly  praise- 
worthy: for  desert  wis  with  him  the  most 
powerful  recommendation  to  favour ; and 
whenever  it  was  eminently  conspicuous  in  any 
individual,  no  person  could  be  more  ready 
spontaneously  to  reward  it  than  bishop  Lowth. 
With  respect  to  every  other  point  of  episcopal 
duty,  likewise,  he  conducted  himself  in  a man- 
ner which  reflected  honour  on  himself  and  on 
his  station.  No  prelate,  therefore,  could  have 
been  fixed  upon,  as  more  deserving  of  the 
highest  rank  in  the  English  church,  when 
archbishop  Cornwallis  died,  in  1783.  Ac 


cordingly,  the  king  made  an  offer  of  the  see  of 
Canterbury  to  Dr.  Lowth ; but  he  declined 
that  dignity,  on  account  of  his  advanced  age 
and  growing  infirmities,  which  would  have 
rendered  the  cares  and  grandeur  connected 
with  that  high  station  an  oppressive  burden. 
In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  had  a very  ill 
state  of  health,  and  endured  most  severe  suf- 
ferings from  that  dreadful  disorder  the  stone; 
which,  however,  he  bore  with  exemplary  for- 
titude and  resignation.  He  had  also  expe- 
rienced some  painful  strokes  of  domestic  ca- 
lamity. In  the  year  1768,  he  lost  his  eldest 
daughter  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  of  whom  he 
was  passionately  fond,  and  whom  he  lamented 
in  an  exquisitely  beautiful  and  pathetic  epi- 
taph, which  is  inscribed  on  her  tomb.  Iti 
1783,  his  second  daughter,  as  she  was  presid- 
ing at  the  tea  table,  suddenly  expired.  And 
his  eldest  son,  whose  proficiency  as  a scholar 
had  answered  his  most  sanguine  hopes,  and 
whose  prospect  of  an  honourable  establishment 
in  life  was  most  flattering,  he  had  the  affliction 
of  s'ecing  prematurely  hurried  to  the  grave. 
To  these  trials  also  he  submitted  without  re- 
pining, supported  by  the  principles  and  hopes 
of  a Christian  philosopher;  but  they  must 
have  inflicted  those  wounds  on  his  feelings, 
which  could  not  but  contribute  to  aid  his  dis- 
order in  undermining  his  constitution  He 
died  at  Fulham  in  1787,  when  he  had  nearly 
completed  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Of  bishop  Lowth’s  extensive  learning,  fine 
taste,  firm  manly  mind,  and  peculiar  qualifi- 
cations for  the  station  which  he  filled  witli  use- 
fulness and  honour,  we  have  already  taken  no- 
tice. With  these  he ' possessed  a temper, 
which  in  private  and  domestic  life,  endeared 
him  in  the  highest  degree  to  those  who  were 
most  nearly  connected  with  him,  and  towards 
all  others  produced  an  habitual  complacency, 
and  agreeableness  of  manners.  It  was,  how- 
ever, naturally  quick,  and  on  provocations  that 
led  to  anger,  his  emotions  were  rather  hasty; 
but,  to  the  praise  of  his  discipline  over  him- 
self, they  were  always  subdued  by  him,  before 
they  had  carried  him  too  far.  J o these  abili- 
ties and  dispositions  were  added  qualities  still 
more  estimable,  the  virtues  of  a good  man,  and 
of  a sincere  Christian.  Besides  the  articles 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  narrative,  he  pub- 
lished several  single  “ Sermons,”  preached  on 
particular  occasions,  and  the  following  poems: 
“ Ad  ornatissimam  Puellam,”  addressed  to  a 
lady  of  the  name  of  Molyneux,  and  first  printed 
in  “ The  Poetical  Calendar,”  vol.  xii.  and 
afterwards  in  Nichols’s  “ Select  Collection  of 
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Miscellany  Poems,”  from  a copy  corrected  by 
the  author;  “ On  the  Marriage  of  the  Prin- 
cess Royal  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,”  1734  ; 
“ An  Ode  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain,  in 
Imitation  of  the  sixth  Ode  of  the  third  Book 
of  Horace,”  1744;  a translation  of  “ Prodi- 
cus’sChoice  of  Hercules,”  1747,  which  appear- 
ed first  in  Spence’s  “ Polymetis,”  and  after- 
wards in  Dodsley’s  “ Collection  of  Poems;” 
“ The  Link,  a Ballad,”  to  be  found  in  the 
same  collection  ; “ On  the  Death  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,”  1751  ; “ On  the  Death  of  King 
George  II.  and  the  Inauguration  of  George 
III.”  1761;  “On  the  Marriage  of  their  pre- 
sent Majesties ;”  and  “ On  the  Birth  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.”  Annual  Register  for  1787 
and  1788.  Gent.  Mag.  for  1787,  Pari  II.  and 
1790,  Part  II.  British  Plutarch. — M. 

LOYOLA,  Ignatius  de,  founder  of  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  a saint  in  the  Romish 
calendar,  was  descended  from  a noble  Spanish 
family,  and  born  in  the  year  1491,  at  the  castle 
of  Loyola  in  the  province  of  Guipuscoa, 
whence  he  took  his  surname,  by  which  he  is 
most  commonly  known.  At  an  early  age  he 
was  sent  to  the  court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, where  he  was  appointed  page  to  the 
king,  who  was  pleased  with  his  liveliness  and 
activity,  and  distinguished  him  by  marks  of  fa- 
vour. But  the  indolence  of  a courtier’s  life 
soon  became  disgustful  to  young  Loyola ; and 
the  accounts  he  received  of  the  distinction  ac- 
quired by  his  brothers,  who  served  in  the 
army  of  Naples,  fired  him  with  the  love  of 
glory,  and  turned  the  bent  of  bis  inclination 
towards  the  military  profession.  Having  com- 
municated his  wishes  to  the  duke  de  Najara,  a 
grandee  of  Spain,  who  was  his  relation,  that 
nobleman,  who  was  himself  a soldier,  and 
reckoned  one  of  the  most  accomplished  cava- 
liers of  his  time,  cherished  the  martial  spirit  of 
Loyola.  With  the  greatest  care,  he  himself 
taught  him  his  exercises.  Under  the  instruc- 
tions of  so  good  a master,  Ignatius  was  soon 
prepared  for  entering  the  army,  v/here  he  pass- 
ed through  different  degrees  of  military  rank, 
and  discovered  on  all  occasions  great  courage, 
and  a strong  attachment  to  the  service,  both 
while  he  was  in  a subordinate  station,  and 
after  he  became  a commander.  His  morals, 
which  had  been  corrupted  at  court,  were  not 
reformed  in  the  army,  where  he  addicted  him- 
self to  the  licentiousness  too  prevalent  in  the 
military  life ; but  at  the  same  time  he  was  a 
good  officer,  possessed  a high  sense  of  honour, 
was  frank,  disinterested,  and  generous,  and 
was  greatly  beloved  by  the  soldiers.  When  in 


the  year  1321  the  citadel  of  Pampeluna  was 
besieged  by  the  French,  his  influence  and  ex- 
hortations encouraged  the  garrison  to  hold  out 
to  the  last  extremity,  though  weak  and  ill  fur- 
nished with  provisions  ; and  when  the  enemy, 
after  having  made  a breach  with  their  artillery, 
mounted  to  the  assault,  he  gallantly  met  them 
sword  in  hand,  and  repulsed  them  with  great 
slaughter,  till  he  was  disabled  by  a severe  wound 
in  his  left  leg,  and  by  a cannon-shot  which  in 
the  same  moment  broke  his  right.  Disheart- 
ened at  his  fall,  the  garrison  immediately  sur- 
rendered at  discretion ; and  the  French  used 
their  victory  with  moderation.  Out  of  respect 
for  the  valour  which  Loyola  had  displayed, 
they  hastened  to  his  assistance,  and  carried  him 
to  the  quarters  of  their  general,  where  his 
broken  leg  was  set  ; and,  as  soon  as  he  was  in 
a fit  state  for  being  removed,  they  sent  him  in 
a litter  to  his  native  place,  which  was  at  no 
great  distance  from  Pampeluna.  During  the 
progress  of  a lingering  cure,  he  happened  to 
have  no  other  amusement  than  what  he  found 
in  reading  the  lives  of  the  saints  ; the  effect  of 
which  on  his  mind,  naturally  enthusiastic,  but 
ambitious  and  daring,  was  to  inspire  him  with 
a desire  of  emulating  the  glory  of  the  most 
celebrated  among  them,  particularly  of  St. 
Dominic,  and  St.  Francis.  From  this  time  he 
resolved  to  renounce  the  vanities  of  the  world; 
to  visit  the  Holy-land,  and  to  devote  himself  to 
an  austere  religious  life.  In  pursuance  of  this 
resolution,  as  soon  as  he  was  cured  he  under- 
took a pilgrimage  to  our  Lady  of  Montserrat,  to 
hang  up  his  arms  near  her  altar.  On  his 
way  thither,  having  met  with  a morisco,  who 
maintained  that  Mary  had  not  preserved  her 
virginity  after  her  delivery,  Loyola  could  not 
hear  that  proposition  without  horror,  and  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  convince  his  opponent  of 
the  truth  of  the  contrary  opinion.  By  degrees 
he  grew  so  warm,  that  the  morisco  thought  it 
prudent  abruptly  to  quit  him,  and  to  proceed 
on  his  journey.  They  had  not  parted  long, 
before  our  pilgrim’s  indiscreet  zeal  suggested 
to  him,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  avenge  the  in- 
sulted honour  of  the  Virgin,  by  putting  to 
death  her  impious  calumniator.  With  this  de- 
sign he  followed  the  road  which  the  morisco 
had  taken,  till  he  came  to  a place  where  it 
divided  into  two  branches,  when  he  took  the 
wrong  one,  and  his  opponent  escaped.  Being 
arrived  at  Montserrat,  he  adopted  a new  me- 
thod of  consecrating  himself  to  the  service  of 
the  Virgin,  borrowed  from  the  practice  in  an- 
cient chivalry  of  knights-errant  watching  their 
arms  all  night,  before  the  day  of  their  admis- 
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sion  into  the  order.  On  this  occasion,  he 
stripped  off  his  cloaths,  which  he  gave  to  a poor 
man,  put  on  a coarse  garment  of  sackcloth, 
girded  himself  with  a cord,  from  which  was 
suspended  a gourd  for  carrying  water,  put  a 
matted  shoe  on  one  foot  which  had  not  yet 
recovered  the  injury  produced  by  his  wounds, 
leaving  the  other  naked  and  his  head  exposed 
to  the  violence  of  the  weather,  and  substituting 
in  the  place  of  his  lance  a plain  crab-tree  staff. 
Thus  equipped,  he  presented  himself  before  the 
altar  of  the  Virgin,  hung  his  sword  and  other 
arms  on  a pillar  near  the  altar,  and  watched 
all  night,  sometimes  kneeling  and  sometimes 
standing,  devoting  himself  as  a champion  to 
the  service  of  the  Virgin  and  of  Jesus. 

Early  on  the  morning  after  he  had  gone 
through  this  ceremony,  Loyola  departed  on  foot 
for  Manresa,  three  leagues  from  Montserrat, 
where  he  intended  going  through  a course  of 
penance,  by  way  of  preparation  for  his  expe- 
dition to  the  Holy-land.  Here  he  staid  about 
a year,  living  chiefly  with  the  poor  of  the  hos- 
pital, begging  his  bread  from  door  to  door ; 
occasionally  retiring  to  a cavern  in  a mountain 
near  Manresa;  and  for  a short  time  inhabiting 
a cell  in  the  Dominican  convent.  This  time 
he  spent  in  the  most  rigorous  mortifications  of 
every  kind  ; not  indulging  himself  with  any 
other  food  but  bread  and  water,  excepting  a 
few  herbs  on  Sundays  ; fasting  six  days  in  the 
week ; wearing  a coarse  hair-cloth  next  his 
skin ; whipping  himself  three  times  a day ; 
spending  seven  hours  every  day  in  vocal 
prayer  ; suffering  his  hair  and  nails  to  grow, 
till  he  became  so  squalid  a figure,  that  the  boys 
hooted  at  him  and  pelted  him  whenever  he 
made  his  appearance  abroad ; lying  only  on 
the  bare  ground,  and  permitting  himself  very 
little  sleep ; and  enduring  numerous  .spiritual 
conflicts,  during  which,  like  other  superstitious 
and  melancholy  enthusiasts,  he  was  more  than 
once  tempted  to  put  an  end  to  his  life.  At 
length,  having  persuaded  himself  that  he  had 
obtained  a complete  victory  over  the  devil  by 
these  penances,  and  that  God  had  given  him  a 
special  call  to  convert  sinners  from  their  wick- 
edness, he  moderated  his  austerities ; rendered 
his  person  less  repulsive  by  cleansing  himself  from 
his  filth,  and  wearing  a decent  habit  of  coarse 
cloth ; and  commenced  his  labours  of  spiritual 
exhortation,  both  in  private  families  and  in  pub- 
lic places.  At  Manresa  also  he  wrote  his  book 
of  “ Spiritual  Exercises;”  but  whether  it  was 
his  own  composition,  or  stolen  from  the  works 
of  others,  as  some  Benedictines  have  maintain- 
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ed,  we  leave  to  the  consideration  of  those  read- 
ers who  may  deem  it  a subject  deserving  of 
enquiry,  whom  Bayle  has  furnished  with  the 
evidence  on  both  sides  the  question.  Intent, 
however,  on  his  visit  to  Palestine,  Loyola  de- 
parted from  Manresa  in  the  year  1523,  and 
embarked  on  board  a vessel  at  Barcelona,  from 
which  he  landed  in  five  days  at  Gaeta.  Being 
now  in  Italy,  he  proceeded  without  delay  to 
Rome,  that  he  might  receive  the  pope’s  bless- 
ing ; and  having  arrived  at  that  city  on  Palm- 
Sunday,  his  holiness  Adrian  VI.  gave  him  his 
benediction,  and  his  leave  to  pursue  his  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem.  From  Rome  he  tra- 
velled on  foot,  begging  his  bread  from  day  to 
day  till  he  arrived  at  Venice.  Here  he  pro- 
cured a passage  to  the  east,  and  after  a voyage 
of  about  six  weeks  arrived  at  Joppa  on  the  last 
day  of  August,  and  at  Jerusalem  on  the  fourth 
of  September.  After  visiting  the  scenes  of  our 
Saviour’s  principal  transactions  in  that  city  and 
the  surrounding  country,  and  going  through  the 
exercises  usually  performed  by  pilgrims,  Loyola 
formed  the  design  of  remaining  in . Palestine, 
for  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  the  con- 
version of  the  inhabitants  of  the  east.  This 
design  he  communicated  to  the  father  guardian 
of  the  Franciscans,  who  referred  him  to  the 
father  provincial.  That  father,  well  knowing 
the  danger  to  which  an  attempt  at  carrying 
such  a design  into  execution  would  expose 
not  only  Loyola  himself  but  all  the  Christians 
at  Jerusalem,  exercised  the  authority  with 
which  he  was  invested  by  a papal  bull,  and 
obliged  our  pilgrim  to  return  to  Europe. 
During  his  voyage  on  board  a vessel  bound  to 
Venice,  while  reflecting  on  the  great  object 
which  he  had  principally  at  heart,  that  of  em- 
ploying himself  in  the  work  of  converting  sin- 
ners, he  became  fully  sensible  of  his  lament- 
able deficiency  in  the  learning  and  know- 
ledge requisite  for  such  an  undertaking. 
Fie,  therefore,  determined,  though  he  was 
now  about  thirty-three  years  of  age,  to  go 
through  a course  of  studies,'  commencing  with 
grammar-learning  ; and  as  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  master  of  the  public-school  at  Barce- 
lona, and  trusted  that  he  should  be  able  to 
find  the  means  of  subsistence  there,  he  deter- 
mined to  repair  as  speedily  as  possible  to  that 
city. 

We  need  not  make  any  apology  to  our 
Readers  for  omitting  a recital  of  the  miraculous 
adventureswhich  he  met  with  inthisvoyage,and 
the  extatic  visions  with  which  he  was  favoured. 
Such  entertainment  for  the  credulous  and  su- 
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perstitious,  his  historians  have  amply  provided. 
Bishop  Stillingfleet,  in  his  remarks  on  the  ido- 
latry practised  in  the  church  of  Rome,  has 
from  thence  drawn  a good  proof,  that  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Jesuits,  as  well  as  those  of 
other  monks,  is  founded  on  fanaticism.  But 
to  return  to  our  narrative.  Loyola  had  no 
sooner  landed  at  Venice,  than  he  proceeded 
without  delay  to  Genoa,  where  he  obtained 
a passage  by  sea  to  Barcelona.  Here  he  first 
began  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  in 
the  year  1524;  and  when,  after  much  diffi- 
culty and  labour,  he  had  made  so  much  pro- 
gress as  to  be  able  to  understand  a Latin  au- 
thor, he  began  to  read  the  “ Enchiridion  Mi- 
litis  Christiani”  of  Erasmus.  But  that  book, 
in  which  a purity  of  style  is  united  with  the 
moct  sage  rules  of  Christian  morality,  did  not 
suit  the  fanatical  taste  of  Loyola,  who  relin- 
quished it  for  the  study  of  Thomas  a Kempis. 
Erasmus’s  work,  he  said,  was  like  so  much  ice, 
which  abated  the  fervour  of  his  devotion,  and 
cooled  the  fire  of  divine  love  in  him  ; on 
which  account  he  took  an  aversion  to  it,  and 
would  never  read  any  of  that  author’s  writings, 
nor  suffer  his  disciples  to  read  them.  In  two 
years  time,  Loyola  was  judged  to  have  made 
such  a progress  in  grammar-learning,  as  to  be 
qualified  for  entering  on  academic  studies,  and 
in  1526  he  went  to  the  university  of  Alcala 
de  Henares.  Here  he  passed  through  his 
courses  of  philosophy  and  divinity,  but  with 
little  success,  because,  as  father  Maffei  relates 
in  his  life,  he  was  in  too  much  haste,  and  ob- 
served no  method  or  regularity  in  his  studies; 
rendering  his  mind  confused  by  attending 
several  professors  every  day,  and  attempting  at 
the  same  time  to  become  acquainted  with  rhe- 
toric, logic,  metaphysics,  natural  philosophy, 
and,  above  all,  scholastic  divinity  Besides, 
he  v/as  diverted  from  his  studies  by  the  very 
considerable  portion  of  his  time  which  he  de- 
voted to  spiritual  exercises  and  contemplations, 
to  the  service  of  the  sick  at  the  hospitals,  to 
his  begging  excursions,  and  to  the  pious  in- 
structions and  exhortations  which  he  delivered 
to  the  people.  Loyola  had  now  associated 
himself  with  four  companions,  who  imitated 
his  course  of  life,  and  went  clothed,  like  him, 
in  brown  woollen  habits.  An  account  of  their 
extraordinary  manner  of  living,  and  of  the 
crowds  who  followed  to  hear  their  exhortations, 
being  brought  to  Toledo,  the  jealousy  of  the 
inquisitors  was  awakened,  who  instituted  en- 
quiries relative  to  Loyola’s  doctrine  and  be- 
haviour ; and  having  found  that  there  was  no 


reason  for  suspecting  him  of  heresy,  they  refer- 
red all  other  matters  to  the  discretion  of  the 
grand  vicar  of  Alcala.  This  dignitary,  in  the 
first  instance,  only  prohibited  them  from  distin- 
guishing themselves  by  their  dress  from  the 
other  scholars  of  the  university.  But  soon  after- 
wards, Loyola  having  been  accused  of  instigat- 
ing a woman  of  quality  and  her  daughter  to 
undertake  a long  pilgrimage  barefoot,  as  beg- 
gars, he  was  committed  to  prison  for  giving 
them  such  indiscreet  advice.  Hither  lie  was 
followed  by  a great  concourse  of  people  who 
came  to  hear  him.  The  return  of  the  ladies, 
and  their  declaration  that  Loyola,  so  far  from 
instigating,  had  dissuaded  them  from  their  pil- 
grimage, induced  the  grand-vicar  to  give  him 
his  liberty  ; but  with  a prohibition  against  con- 
tinuing his  exhortations  to  the  people,  till  he 
had  studied  divinity  four  years.  To  this  con- 
straint Loyola  was  determined  not  to  submit, 
and  therefore  removed  to  the  university  of  Sa- 
lamanca, where  he  pursued  his  practice  of 
exhorting  in  private  and  public,  and  drew  after 
him  numerous  auditors.  This  conduct  excit- 
ed the  jealousy  of  the  Dominican  monks,  on 
whose  complaint  against  him,  for  intruding 
into  the  province  of  the  clergy  when  he  was 
only  a simple  laic,  he  was  a second  time  com- 
mitted to  prison,  and  when  liberated,  it  was 
under  a similar  prohibitory  sentence  against 
his  practice  of  exhortation  with  that  pronounc- 
ed at  Alcala.  Mortified  with  being  thus  re- 
peatedly silenced,  he  determined  to  quit  his 
native  country  and  to  repair  to  Paris,  which 
was  at  that  time  the  most  celebrated  university 
in  Europe. 

Loyola  ai'rived  at  Paris  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  152}},  with  a firm  resolution  to  pur- 
sue his  studies  with  the  utmost  vigour ; but  his 
poverty,  which  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of 
lodging  in  the  hospital  of  St.  James, and  begging 
his  bread  about  the  ciry , proved  a prodigious 
obstacle  to  his  proficiency  for  some  time. 
Afterwards  he  received  assistance  from  Spani- 
ards in  Flanders  and  England,  which  countries 
he  visited  during  his  vacation,  and  also  from 
his  friends  at  Barcelona ; by  which  means  he 
was  enabled  to  provide  for  himself  in  a man- 
ner that  was  more  reputable,  as  well  as  more 
favourable  to  his  improvement.  He  recom- 
menced the  study  of  the  Latin  language  at 
Montague-college;  went  through  a course  of 
philosophy  in  the  college  of  St.  Barbara ; and  stu- 
died divinity  under  the  Dominicans.  His  zeal, 
however,  for  instructing  others,  and  for  making 
converts  to  his  practice  of  spiritual  exercises, ex- 
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posed  him  to  trouble  in  Paris,  as  well  as  in  the 
Spanish  universities.  Here  an  accusation  was 
preferred  against  him  before  the  inquisitor  Mat- 
thew Ory,  that  without  being  licensed  he  had 
attempted  to  preach,  and  that  by  his  spiritual 
exercises  he  seduced  young  men  to  neglect 
their  duties  at  college  ; and  he  narrowly  escap- 
ed the  punishment  of  whipping  in  St.  Barba- 
ra’s college-hall.  But  notwithstanding  these 
checks  to  his  zeal,  he  formed  an  association 
among  the  scholars  of  that  college,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  took  a vow  to  conform  to  a 
strict  religious  discipline,  and  to  engage  in  a 
new  undertaking  for  promoting  the  interests 
of  the  catholic  faith,  particularly  by  the  con- 
version of  infidels.  This  vow,  after  they  had 
been  confessed  and  communicated,  they  so- 
lemnly entered  into  in  the  church  of  Mont- 
martre, on  the  fifteenth  of  August  1534;  and 
they  renewed  it  twice  in  the  same  place,  and 
on  the  same  day,  with  the  like  ceremonies. 
Before  this,  upon  finishing  his  divinity  course, 
Loyola  had  been  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  in  1532.  The  number  of  these  associ- 
ators  was  in  the  first  instance  seven,  but  they 
afterwards  increased  to  ten.  When  all  the 
members  had  completed  their  divinity  course, 
they  entered  into  an  engagement  to  go  in  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem  ; and,  as  Loyola  found 
it  expedient  to  pay  a visit  to  Spain,  for  the 
settlement  of  some  affairs,  they  agreed  to  meet 
him  at  Venice,  at  an  appointed  time,  in  order 
to  embark  for  the  Holy-land.  When  in 
Spain,  Loyola  went  about  the  country  preach- 
ing repentance,  and  drew  together  a prodigious 
crowd  of  auditors.  Among  other  things,  he 
exclaimed  against  the  fornication  of  priests, 
which  was  almost  grown  to  be  no  scandal  at 
that  time ; and  by  his  representations  procured 
severe  laws  to  be  enacted  against  gaming,  and 
the  concubinage  of  the  regular  clergy.  He 
also  recommended  rules  for  the  reformation  of 
general  manners,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
followed  by  good  effects  on  public  morals,  and 
the  increase  of  piety.  Not  forgetful,  however, 
of  the  engagement  with  his  companions,  he 
took  leave  of  his  native  country,  and  went  by 
sea  to  Genoa ; whence  he  travelled  by  land  to 
Venice,  and  met  them  there  in  January  1537. 
They  now  prepared  for  their  voyage  to  the 
east ; but  before  they  embarked,  they  conceiv- 
ed that  they  ought  to  obtain  the  leave  and 
benediction  of  the  pope.  They  all  of  them, 
therefore,  went  to  Rome,  excepting  Loyola, 
who  had  formerly  received  the  papal  licence 
and  blessing  ; and  having  readily  obtained 
what  they  asked  of  the  pope,  as  well  as  per- 


mission for  their  being  ordained  priests,  they 
returned  to  Venice.  .During  his  residence  in 
this  city,  Loyola  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
Johrl-Peter  Caraffa,  afterwards  pope  by  the 
name  of  Paul  IV.  After  having  been  admit- 
ted into  priests  orders,  Loyola  and  his  com- 
panions were  desirous  of  proceeding  immedi- 
ately on  their  pilgrimage,  when  the  breaking  out 
of  war  between  the  Turks  and  V enetians  cre- 
ated an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  their  under- 
taking. Thus  circumstanced,  they  resolved  to 
disperse  themselves  throughout  the  cities -of 
the  Venetian  state,  for  the  purpose  of  promot- 
ing a reformation  of  manners  by  their  preaching 
and  spiritual  exercises,  and  that  Loyola  and 
two  others  should  go  to  Rome,  to  offer  their 
services  to  the  pope  in  that  employment. 

Before  the  companions  separated,  they 
agreed  to  observe  an  uniform  mode  of  life, 
under  the  following  regulations:  that  they 
should  lodge  in  hospitals,  and  subsist  only  upon 
alms;  that  where  several  of  them  were  together, 
they  should  be  superiors  by  turns,  each  in  his 
week,  lest  their  fervour  should  carry  them  too 
far,  were  they  not  to  prescribe  limits  to  one 
another  in  their  penance  and  labours;  that 
they  should  preach  in  public  places,  and  in 
every  other  place  where  they  could  obtain  per- 
mission, recommending  the  beauty  and  rewards 
of  virtue,  and  pointing  out  the  deformity  and 
punishments  of  vice,  and  this  in  a simple  evan- 
gelical manner,  without  the  vain  ornaments  of 
eloquence  ; that  they  should  instruct  children 
in  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  the  principles  of 
right  conduct  ; and  that  they  should  receive 
no  money  for  exercising  their  functions,  but 
be  governed  in  all  their  proceedings  purely  by 
a view  to  the  glory  of  God.  To  these  regu- 
lations they  all  consented ; and  as  it  might  be; 
expected  that  they  would  often  be  asked  ques- 
tions concerning  their  denomination,  and  their 
institute,  Loyola  instructed  them  to  answer, 
that,  having  united  to  combat  heresies  and 
vices  under  the  standard  of  Jesus  Christ,  they 
had  no  other  name  by  which  to  distinguish 
themselves  than  that  of  “ the  company  of  Je- 
sus.” Upon  the  arrival  of  Loyola  at  Rome 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  1537,  he  was  in- 
troduced to  pope  Paul  III.  who  received  him 
very  favourably,  and  encouraged  him  to  pro- 
ceed with  zeal  and  vigour  in  his  plan  for  re- 
formation. Soon  afterwards  Loyola  project- 
ed the  institution  of  a new  religious  order, 
and  summoned  his  companions  to  Rome,  from 
the  different  places  in  which  they  were  dis- 
persed, that  he  might  consult  with  them  on 
the  subject.  After  several  meetings,  they 
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acceded  to  the  plan  proposed  by  him  ; the 
outlines  of  which  were,  that,  to  the  vows  of 
poverty  and  chastity,  which  they  had  already 
taken,  they  should  add  that  of  obedience; 
that  a superior  general  should  be  elected,  to 
whom  they  must  submit  as  to  God  himself ; 
that  they  should  readily  and  cheerfully  under- 
take the  missions  to  which  he  might  appoint 
them,  living  upon  alms,  if  he  should  so  re- 
quire ; that  the  professed  should  possess  no- 
thing, either  in  particular  or  in  common  ; but 
that  in  the  universities  they  might  have  col- 
leges, with  revenues  and  renfs  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  students.  This  plan  Loyola  laid  before 
pope  Paul  III.,  and  applied  to  him  for  the  con- 
firmation of  the  new  society.  The  pope  re- 
ferred his  petition  to  a committee  of  cardinals, 
who  strongly  opposed  the  establishment  of 
such  an  order,  representing  it  to  be  unneces- 
sary as  well  as  dangerous ; in  consequence  of 
which  Paul  refused  to  grant  his  approbation 
of  it.  “ At  last,”  says  Dr.  Robertson,  “ Lo- 
yola removed  all  his  scruples  by  an  offer  which 
it  was  impossible  for  any  pope  to  resist.  He 
proposed  that  besides  the  three  vows  of  pover- 
ty, of  chastity,  and  of  monastic  obedience, 
which  are  common  to  all  the  orders  of  regu- 
lars, the  members  of  his  society  should  take  a 
fourth  vow  of  obedience  to  the  pope,  binding 
themselves  to  go  whithersoever  he  should  com- 
mand for  the  service  of  religion,  and  without 
requiring  any  thing  from  the  holy  see  for  their 
support.  At  a time  when  the  papal  authority 
had  received  such  a shock  by  the  revolt  of  so 
many  nations  from  the  Romish  church ; at  a 
time  when  every  part  of  the  popish  system  was 
attacked  with  so  much  violence  and  success; 
the  acquisition  of  a body  of  men,  thus  pecu- 
liarly devoted  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  whom 
it  might  set  in  opposition  to  all  its  enemies, 
was  an  object  of  the  highest  consequence. 
Paul,  instantly  perceiving  this,  confirmed  the 
institution  of  the  Jesuits  by  his  bull ; granted 
the  most  ample  privileges  to  the  members  of 
the  society;  and  appointed  Loyola  to  be  the  first 
general  of  the  order.”  The  papal  bull  for  the 
establishment  of  it,  under  the  name  of  “ The 
society  of  Jesus,”  was  granted  in  the  year 
1540,  limiting  the  number  of  the  professed  to 
sixty;  but  by  a second  bull  in  1543,  the  so- 
ciety was  empowered  to  extend  the  number  of 
members  without  any  restriction,  and  to  enact 
particular  statutes,  or  to  alter  the  original 
ones,  as  circumstances  might  render  it  expe- 
dient. Loyola  was  created  general  of  the 
order  in  the  year  1541,  and  established  his 
head-quarters  at  Rome,  whence  his  compani- 


ons were  sent  on  missions  into  every  part  of 
the  world. 

Besides  conducting  the  government  of  the 
society,  Loyola  employed  himself  in  several 
occupations,  as  the  conversion  of  the  Jews, 
the  reforming  of  lewd  women,  and  the  assisting 
of  orphans.  Some  Jews  who  were  baptized 
he  maintained  in  the  house  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
by  his  solicitations  obtained  an  order  from  his 
holiness,  that  all  Jews  who  became  converts  to 
Christianity  should  be  provided  for  in  a house 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  At  his  request 
pope  Paul  III.  enacted,  that  they  should  pre- 
serve all  their  possessions  ; unjustly  decreeing 
at  the  same  time,  that  if  any  of  them  who 
were  well  descended,  should  turn  Christians 
contrary  to  their  parents’  will,  the  whole  pro- 
perty of  the  family  should  devolve  to  them. 
Popes  Julius  III.  and  Paul  IV.  afterwards  add- 
ed a new  ordinance,  namely,  that  all  the  syna- 
gogues in  Italy  should  be  taxed  every  year  in  a 
certain  sum,  to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  proselytes.  Loyola  also  extended  his 
attention  and  zeal  to  the  reformation  of  com- 
mon prostitutes,  and  other  lewd  women. 
'I 'here  was  at  this  time  in  Rome  a convent  of 
Magdalenists,  into  which  such  dissolute  women 
were  admitted  as  were  desirous  of  leaving  their 
abandoned  courses,  provided  they  would  oblige 
themselves  to  lead  a conventual  life  during  the 
remainder  of  their  days,  and  take  all  the  vows 
of  the  order.  This  condition  Loyola  conceived 
to  be  too  severe,  and  calculated  to  prevent  the 
good  effects  which  had  been  expected  from 
the  founding  of  this  convent.  He,  therefore, 
founded  a new  community  of  this  kind  of  peni- 
tents, for  the  admission  of  such  single  or  mar- 
ried women,  as  were  willing  to  renounce  cri- 
minal pleasures,  without  bidding  adieu  to  those 
of  an  honest  and  virtuous  kind.  It  was  called 
“the  community  of  the  grace  of  the  blessed 
Virgin,”  and  occupied  apartments  built  in  St. 
Martha’s  church,  to  which  Loyola  conducted 
several  women  himself;  and  when  he  was 
sometimes  told,  that  the  labour  which  he  took 
for  the  conversion  of  those  prostitutes  was  all  to 
no  purpose,  since  they  were  hardened  in  ini- 
quity, and  would  return  to  their  bad  courses, 
he  replied,  that  he  should  think  his  time  well 
employed,  if  he  could  prevent  them  but  one 
night  from  offending  God.  Calumny,  we  are 
informed,  now  levelled  all  her  artillery  at  him; 
and  the  Jesuits  in  general  were  accused  by 
their  enemies  of  so  many  crimes,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Rome  became  highly  prejudiced 
against  them,  and  they  could  scarcely  appear 
in  any  place  without  meeting  with  persons 
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who  insulted  and  cursed  them.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances Loyola  petitioned  the  pope  to  ap- 
point commissioners,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining these  accusations;  and  by  the  gover- 
nor and  sub-governor  of  Rome  they  were  pro- 
nounced to  be  malignant  calumnies.  Like 
most  other  founders  of  religious  orders,  Loyola 
had  some  female  devotees,  who  assiduously  at- 
tended him;  but  he  did  not  permit  convents  of 
nuns  to  be  founded,  who  should  follow  his 
rule.  And  when  some  females  had  obtained 
leave  from  the  pope  to  take  the  same  vow  with 
the  Jesuits,  he  found  so  much  inconvenience 
arising  from  their  spiritual  direction,  that  he 
applied  to  his  holiness,  who  was  so  far  in- 
fluenced by  his  representations,  that  he  exo- 
nerated the  order  from  that  perplexing  task. 
Soon  after  the  accession  of  pope  Julius  III.  in 
1550,  having  obtained  the  confirmation  of  his 
order  anew  by  that  pontiff,  Loyola  was  desir- 
ous of  resigning  his  office  of  general;  but  the 
society  would  not  consent  to  such  a measure, 
and  he  retained  it  till  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  1556,  when  he  was  in  the  sixty-sixth 
year  of  his  age.  Before  that  event,  he  had 
seen  his  order  spread  over  the  greatest  part  of 
the  old  and  new  worlds,  and  in  the  short 
space  of  sixteen  years  forming  twelve  large 
provinces,  containing  at  least  an  hundred  col- 
leges. Loyola  was  in  person  of  a middle  sta- 
ture, and  of  an  olive  complexion,  with  a bald 
head,  eyes  full  of  fire,  a large  forehead,  and  an 
aquiline  nose.  He  was  a little  lame  in  conse- 
quence of  the  wound  which  he  received  at 
Pampeluna,  though  that  defect  was  scarcely 
perceivable  as  he  walked.  Of  fanaticism  he 
had  an  abundant  portion  in  his  composition, 
and  seems  to  have  persuaded  himself  into  a 
firm  belief,  that,  as  he  gave  out,  and  his  fol- 
lowers afterwards  taught,  the  plan  which  he 
formed  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  his  so- 
ciety, was  suggested  to  him  by  the  immediate 
inspiration  of  Heaven.  At  first  his  followers 
did  not  pretend  that  he  had  wrought  any  mi- 
racles; and  a famous  Jesuit,  Ribadeneira,  his 
contemporary,  in  the  earliest  account  which  he 
gave  of  Loyola’s  life,  confessed  that  he  had 
not,  and  anticipated  the  objections  which 
might  from  this  circumstance  be  alleged  against 
his  claims  to  saintship;  but  when  his  canoni- 
zation began  to  be  talked  of,  this  author  could 
change  his  tone,  and  pretend  to  say,  that  at  the 
time  of  his  writing  he  knew  his  founder  had 
wrought  some  miracles,  but  yet  was  not  so 
certain  of  their  being  true,  as  to  venture  to 
publish  them.  In  this  “ after-game,”  as  Bayle 


says,  “ insincere  and  fraudulent,”  he  had  se- 
veral abettors,  who  offered  themselves  as  wit- 
nesses of  a numerous  list  of  miracles  perform- 
ed by  Loyola,  during  his  life  and  after  his 
death,  of  which  the  reader  may  find  sufficient 
specimens,  as  well  as  of  Loyola’s  visions  and 
extasies,  in  the  second  of  our  authorities.  In 
1609,  pope  Paul  V.  beatified  him;  and  in 
1622,  he  was  canonized  by  Gregory  XV. 
Innocent  X.  gave  orders  that  he  should  have 
an  ecclesiastical  office  said  inhishonourthrough- 
out  the  world,  under  the  semi-double  rite,  in 
1644;  and  Clement  IX.  raised  it  to  the  double 
rite  in  1667. 

But  whatever  might  be  the  honours  which 
were  paid  to  Loyola,  the  most  surprizing  to 
which  his  history  engages  our  attention,  is  the 
prodigious  influence  and  power  which  his  order 
acquired  in  a few  years,  both  in  the  old 
world  and  in  America,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  which  it  met  with  from  his  adver- 
saries. In  the  year  1608,  sixty-eight  years 
after  their  first  institution,  the  dumber  of  Je- 
suits had  increased  to  ten  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  eighty-one.  In  the  year  1710,  the 
order  possessed  twenty-four  professed  houses; 
fifty-nine  houses  of  probation;  three  hundred 
and  forty  residencies;  six  hundred  and  twelve 
colleges;  two  hundred  missions;  one  hundred 
and  fifty  seminaries  and  boarding-schools;  and 
consisted  of  nineteen  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  Jesuits.  Of  this  formidable 
body,  the  constitution,  genius,  progress,  and 
effects,  are  highly  interesting  objects,  and  the 
sketch  of  them  contained  in  Dr.  Robertson’s 
excellent  “ History  of  the  Reign  of  the  Empe- 
ror Charles  V.”  book  vi.  may  be  recommended 
to  our  readers  as  equally  intelligent  and  candid. 
Ribadeneira  de  Vit.  Ignat.  Loyola.  Bouhours  de 
la  Vie  de  Saint  Ignace.  Bayle.  Dupin.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist.  Robertson  s Hist.  Charles  V.  b.  ii. 
and  vi. — M. 

LUBBERT,  Sibrand,  a learned  Dutch 
Calvinist  divine  and  theological  professor  in 
the  sixteenth  and  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  born  at  Langoworde  in  Friesland, 
about  the  year  1556.  After  studying  polite 
learning  in  the  college  of  Bremen,  he  removed 
to  the  university  of  Wittemberg,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  application  and 
proficiency,  particularly  in  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Hebrew  language.  Afterwards  he 
went  to  Geneva,  and  diligently  attended  the 
lectures  of  Beza,  Casaubon,  and  Francis  Por- 
tus.  From  Geneva  he  went  to  Newstadt,  to 
which  place  prince  Casimir  had  removed  the 
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professors  of  the  reformed  religion.  Here  he 
principally  attended  the  lectures  of  the  learned 
Zachary  Ursinus,  to  whose  favour  he  so 
well  entitled  himself  by  his  assiduity  and 
improvement,  that  Ursinus  recommended 
him  as  the  best  qualified  among  his  pupils  to 
fill  his  place  in  the  chair  of  logic,  with  a pro- 
mise of  better  preferment  at  some  future  time. 
The  offer  of  this  post,  however,  Lubbert  mo- 
destly declined,  pleading  a consciousness  of 
his  incapacity  for  an  office,  in  which  that  il- 
lustrious professor  had  gained  so  much  reputa- 
tion. When  he  was  prepared  for  entering  on 
the  ministerial  profession,  he  was  invited  to 
undertake  the  pastoral  care  by  the  reformed 
church  at  Brussels,  and  by  that  of  Embden. 
file  accepted  of  the  offer  of  the  latter,  by 
Ursinus’s  advice,  and  discharged  the  duties  of 
his  post  with  great  fidelity  and  zeal,  in'isti  lg 
in  the  pulpit  rather  on  useful  and  moral  than 
controversial  topics,  and  directing  his  eloquence 
against  vice  in  every  form,  with  peculiar  force 
and  pathos.  In  the  year  1584,  he  accepted  of 
an  invitation  to  remove  into  Friesland,  where 
he  was  appointed  preacher  to  the  governor  and 
to  the  deputies  of  the  states  of  that  province, 
and  also  professor  of  divinity  in  the  new  uni- 
versity of  Franeker.  On  this  occasion  he 
went  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  was  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity;  and  then  re- 
turned to  his  professorship,  which  he  occupied 
with  reputation  for  nearly  forty  years,  during 
which  period  he  was  often  employed  in  very 
important  affairs.  He  was  one  of  the  deputies 
to  the  synod  of  Dort,  and  one  of  the  wisest 
and  most  learned  men  of  the  anti-remonstrant 
party  in  that  assembly.  In  the  university,  he 
was  a strict  observer  of  the  statutes,  and  fre- 
quently refused  the  rectorship,  on  account  of 
the  remissness  in  discipline  which  had  been 
suffered  to  take  place,  and  which  he  was  fear- 
ful he  should  not  be  able  to  controul.  A year 
before  his  death,  however,  he  was  prevailed 
upon  by  intreaties  and  solicitations  to  accept 
of  that  dignity,  there  being  a probability  that 
the  authority  of  the  sovereign  would  support 
his  measures  for  promoting  reformation  and 
order.  In  the  year  1596,  he  was  invited  to 
the  theological  chair  at  Heidelberg,  by  the 
elector  palatine  Frederic  IV. ; but  was  induced 
by  the  persuasions  of  the  curators  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Franeker,  and  the  reluctance  of  his 
wife  to  leave  her  native  country,  to  decline  that 
offer.  He  died  at  Franeker  in  1625,  about 
the  age  of  sixty-nine.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  learned  and  esteemed  treatises  against 


Bellarmin,  and  his  second,  Gretzer,  in  the  con- 
troversies relating  to  the  scriptures,  the  pop^ 
the  church,  and  the  councils.  He  also  pub- 
lished a work  against  Socinus,  entitled,  “ De 
Christo  Salvatore;”  and  he  exerted  his  pen 
against  Arminius,  Vorstius,  Grotius,  and  the 
other  assertors  of  the  cause  of  the  remonstrants. 
The  last  work  which  he  published,  was  “ A 
Commentary  on  the  Catechism  of  Heidelberg.” 
Even  Scaliger  himself,  who  scarcely  gave  any 
person  a good  word,  acknowledged  that  he  was 
a learned  man.  Bay/e.  Moreri. — M. 

LUBIENIETZKI,  Stanislaus,  in  Latin 
Lubieniecius , a celebrated  Polish  Unitarian  mi- 
nister in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  descend- 
ed from  a noble  family,  related  to  the  house  of 
Sobieski,  and  born  at  Racow,in  the  year  1623. 
His  father,  who  was  minister  of  that  city,  edu- 
cated him  with  particular  care,  and  not  only 
sent  him  to  the  public  schools,  but  took  him  to 
see  the  diets  of  Poland,  in  order  that  he  might 
introduce  him  to  the  grandees,  and  instruct 
him  in  every  thing  that  was  suitable  to  his 
birth.  Afterwards  our  young  scholar  was  sent 
to  Thorn,  where  he  continued  two  years,  and 
joined  the  two  Socinian  deputies  who  were 
sent  to  that  city  in  1 644,  during  a conference 
which  was  held  on  the  subject  of  a re-union 
of  religions,  and  of  which  he  drew  up  an  ac- 
count. "Being  appointed  governor  to  the  young 
count  of  Niemirycz,  he  travelled  with  him  into 
Holland  and  France,  where  he  acquired  the 
esteem  of  several  learned  men,  with  whom  he 
conversed  on  religious  topics,  without  ever 
concealing  his  own  sentiments,  or  neglecting 
any  opportunity  of  maintaining  them.  Upon 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1648,  he  returned  to 
Poland,  and  two  years  afterwards  married  the 
daughter  of  a zealous  Unitarian.  About  the 
same  time  he  was  appointed  coadjutor  to  John 
Ciachovius,  minister  of  Siedliski;  and  as  he 
soon  exhibited  satisfactory  proofs  of  his  pru- 
dence and  learning,  he  was  admitted  into  the 
ministry  by  the  synod  of  Czarcow,  and  made 
pastor  of  a church  of  that  name.  This  situa- 
tion he  was  obliged  to  quit  in  1 655,  upon  the 
irruption  of  the  Swedes  into  that  neighbour- 
hood; and  in  the  following  year  he  retired 
with  his  family  to  Cracow.  Here  he  employed 
his  time,  with  the  other  ministers,  in  frequent 
fasting,  prayer,  ami  preaching;  and,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Hungarian  Unitarians  who  came 
thither  with  prince  Ragotski,  he  frequently 
preached  in  the  Latin  language.  While  he 
continued  at  Cracow,  he  was  much  noticed  by 
the  king  of  Sweden,  who  did  him  the  honour 
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of  admitting  him  to  his  table;  and  after  that 
city  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Poles,  in 
the  year  1657,  he  followed  the  Swedish  gar- 
rison, together  with  two  other  Socinians,  to 
supplicate  that  prince  that  the  Urfkarians,  who 
had  placed  themselves  under  his  protection, 
might  be  comprehended  in  the  amnesty  to  be 
granted  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with 
Poland.  He  came  to  his  majesty  at  Wolgast, 
who  treated  him  with  the  same  condescension 
as  formerly;  and  he  now  obtained  an  acquaint- 
ance with  some  of  the  Swedish  nobility,  to 
whom  he  freely  explained  his  religious  princi- 
ples on  several  occasions,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  which  were  made  to  silence  him  by  the 
Swedish  Lutheran  divines.  When,  however, 
the  treaty  "bf  peace  was  concluded  at  Oliva,  he 
had  the  mortification  to  find  that  the  Unita- 
rians were  cruelly  and  unjustly  excluded  from 
the  amnesty  granted  to  others  who  were  not 
Catholics.  Finding  himself  by  this  means 
disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  remaining  in  safety 
in  his  native  country,  he  went  to  Copenhagen, 
in  the  year  1660,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  from 
the  king  of  Denmark  an  asylum  in  that  city 
for  his  persecuted  brethren  who  had  been  ba- 
nished from  Poland.  To  this  prince,  as  well 
as  to  the  Danish  nobility,  he  rendered  himself 
very  acceptable,  particularly  in  consequence  of 
the  opportunity  which  his  extensive  epistolary 
correspondence  furnished  him  with,  of  com- 
municating interesting  articles  of  intelligence 
from  different  countries.  These  communica- 
tions afforded  the  king  so  much  pleasure,  that 
he  gave  Lubienietzki  an  employment,  which 
was  that  of  transcribing  his  letters  for  his  ma- 
jesty’s perusal,  with  the  promise  of  an  annual 
pension.  He  was  never,  indeed,  received  at 
court;  but  the  king  frequently  sent  for  him, 
and  heard  him  discourse  on  religious  subjects. 
This  prince  also  appointed  a debate  to  be  held 
between  our  Pole  and  his  confessor,  at  which 
he  w’as  himself  present.  These  marks  of  fa- 
vour- created  envy  in  the  Lutheran  divines, 
who  insinuated  that  their  sovereign  was  in 
danger  of  being  perverted  to  Arianism.  As 
these  insinuations  were  industriously  circulated, 
the  king  would  not  venture  so  far  to  oppose  the 
public  prejudices,  as  to  grant  the  Unitarians  an 
asylum  in  Denmark;  but  he  gave  Lubienietzki 
a private  assurance,  that  he  would  connive  at 
their  settlement  at  Altena. 

Thus  circumstanced,  Lubienietzki  thought 
it  most  adviseable  to  return  to  Pomerania,  and 
arrived  at  Stettin  in  the  year  1661,  where  he 
used  all  his  endeavours  to  procure  an  undis- 


turbed residence  for  himself  and  his  suffering 
brethren.  Persecution,  however,  soon  followed 
him  to  this  place,  from  which  he  was  obliged 
to  retire;  when  he  removed  to  Hamburg, 
where  he  directed  his  family  to  join  him,  in 
the  year  1662.  In  this  city  he  had  frequent 
conversations  with  queen  Christina  of  Sweden, 
on  the  subject  of  his  distinguishing  religious 
opinions,  in  the  presence  of  some  princes ; 
and  he  was  honoured  with  the  application  of 
the  king  of  Denmark  to  the  magistrates,  that 
they  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  molested. 
His  friends  also  obtained  for  him  the  title  of 
secretary  to  the  king  of  Poland,  hoping  that 
such  a distinction  might  contribute  to  his  re- 
maining undisturbed.  But  the  bigotry  and  in- 
tolerance of  the  Hamburg  ministers  frustrated 
their  hopes.  Influenced  by  the  reiterated  soli- 
citations of  these  ministers,  the  magistrates 
sent  him  frequent  orders  to  withdraw  from 
their  city;  and,  notwithstanding  his  pleas  of 
his  Danish  majesty’s  protection,  and  his  own 
innocence,  he  found  himself  compelled  to 
yield  to  the  storm;  and  retired  to  Copenhagen 
in  the  year  1667.  During  this  second  visit  to 
Denmark,  he  was  led  to  indulge  the  hope,  that 
he  had  at  length  a prospect  of  a peaceful  set>. 
tlement,  for  the  magistrates  of  Fredericksburg 
consented  that  the  Unitarians  should  reside  in 
their  town,  and  enjoy  without  molestation  the 
private  exercise  of  their  religion.  Upon  this 
he  removed  to  that  city,  and  invited  his  ba- 
nished brethren  to  join  him  ; sparing  no  pains 
nor  cost,  to  the  great  injury  of  his  own  estate, 
that  he  might  settle  and  provide  for  them  there. 
The  enemies  of  the  Unitarians,  however,  soon 
pursued  them  into  this  hospitable  retreat  from 
persecution.  As  the  duke  of  Holstein-Got- 
torp,  to  whose  territory  Fredericksburg  be- 
longed, had  not  given  his  formal  consent  to 
the  settlement  of  the  Unitarian  refugees  in 
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that  place,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Lutheran 
superintendant  John  Reinboht,  who  was  one 
of  his  chaplains,  he  was  persuaded  to  publish 
an  edict,  by  which  they  were  banished  from 
that  city,  and  from  every  part  of  his  domi- 
nions. In  this  emergency,  Lubienietzki  ven- 
tured to  repair  once  more  to  Hamburg,  where 
the  intercession  of  the  king  of  Denmark  with* 
the  magistrates  induced  them  for  some  time 
to  connive  at  his  residence.  But  the  intolerant 
zeal  of  the  ministers  would  not  suffer  him  to 
remain  long  in  peace;  and  by  their  incessant 
solicitations,  the  magistrates  were  at  last  pre- 
vailed upon  to  issue  an  injunction  for  his  de- 
parture from  their  jurisdiction.  He  was  then 
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sick,  and  promised  to  obey  them  as  speedily  as 
possible;  but  some  wicked  enemy,  to  make 
sure  of  his  destruction,  contrived  that  poison 
should  be  administered  to  him  in  his  food,  to 
which  two  of  his  daughters,  as  well  as  himself, 
fell  a sacrifice  while  his  wife,  who  had  eaten 
very  sparingly,  narrowly  escaped  the  same 
fate,  lie  died  in  1675,  about  the  age  of  fifty- 
two,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Aliena, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Lutheran 
clergy,  who,  like  their  persecuting  prototypes 
in  the  church  of  Rome,  were  desirous  of  pur- 
suing him  to  the  grave,  and  treating,  what 
they  were  pleased  to  term  a heretic’s  corps, 
with  marks  of  infamy.  Before  his  death,  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  having  obtained  for  his 
banished  brethren  a retreat  at  Manheim,  under 
the  protection  of  the  elector  palatine,  who  is 
styled  the  most  latitudinarian  prince  at  that 
time  in  the  world,  and  who  is  certainly  entitled 
to  the  honour  of  being  the  most  tolerant.  He 
wrote  a vast  number  of  books,  the  greater 
number  of  which  has  not  been  committed  to 
the  press.  The  titles  of  them  may  be  seen  in 
Sandius’s  “ Bibliotheca  Antitrinitariorum,”  p. 
165,  & c.  The  most  considerable  of  his  pub- 
lished works  shews  him  to  have  been  well 
skilled  in  astronomy,  and  is  entitled,  “ Thea- 
trum  Cometicum,”’  &c.  in  two  volumes  folio, 
printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1667.  It  is  a most 
elaborate  performance,  and  contains  a minute 
historical  account  of  every  single  comet,  which 
had  been  seen  or  recorded  from  the  deluge  to 
the  year  1665.  While  it  was  printing,  the 
knavery  of  the  persons  who  had  undertaken  to 
be  its  editors,  obliged  the  author  to  take  a 
journey  into  Holland.  At  the  time  of  his 
vleaai,  he  was  engaged  in  writing  a “ History 
of  the  Reformation  in  Poland;”  of  which  all 
that  was  found  among  his  papers  was  printed 
in  Holland  in  1685,  *n  8V0*  with  an  account 
of  the  author’s  life  prefixed  to  it.  Bayle. 
Hutton's  Math.  Diet. — M. 

LUBIN,  Augustine,  a learned  French 
Augustine  monk  and  able  geographer  in  the  se- 
venteenth century,  was  born  at  Paris,  in  the 
year  1624.  Be  entered  at  an  early  age  among 
the  religious  of  the  reformed  order  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, and  applying  with  great  diligence  to 
his  studies,  distinguished  himself  by  his  pro- 
ficiency, particularly  in  ancient  and  modern 
geography,  and  in  sacred  and  profane  history. 
He  passed  through  all  the  offices  of  his  order, 
and  was  appointed  provincial  of  the  province 
of  France,  and  aiterwards  assistant-general  of 
the  French  Augustine  monks  at  Rome.  His 


scientific  skill  was  also  rewarded  with  the  post 
of  geographer  to  the  king.  He  died  in  a con- 
vent belonging  to  his  order  at  Paris  in  2695,  • 
when  he  was  in  the  seventy- second  year  of  his 
age.  He  enriched'the  republic  of  letters  with 
several  works,  which,  if  they  are  not  recom- 
mended by  the  graces  of  style,  abound  in 
useful  and  curious  researches,  and  are  monu- 
ments of  the  erudition  of  the  author.  'I hey 
consist  of  “ Martyrologium  Romanum,  cum 
Tabulis  Geographicis  et  Notis  Historicis,”  4to. 
1660;  “ l abulte  bacrae  Geographical,  sive  No- 
titia  Antiqua,  medii  Temporis,  et  nova,  Nomi- 
num  utriusque  Testamenti  ad  Geographiamt 
pertinentium,”  8vo.  1670,  forming  a dictionary 
of  all  the  places  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and 
commonly  joined  with  the  Latin  Bible  known 
under  the  name  of  Leonard;  “ Geographical 
Tables,”  drawn  up  to  illustrate  the  abbe  Tal- 
lemant’s  translation  of  the  lives  of  Plutarch 
from  the  original  Greek,  1 2mo.  1670;  “A 
Sequel  to  the  Key  of  the  grand  Register  of 
the  French  Benefices,  containing  the  Names  of 
Abbeys,  and  their  Founders,  their  Situa- 
tion,” &c.  i2mo  1671 ; “ An  Account  of  the 
Abbeys  in  Italy,”  4to  in  Latin;  “ Orbis  Au- 
gustinianus,  sive  Conventuum  Ordinis  Eremi- 
tarum  S.  Augustini  Chorographica  et  Topo- 
graphica  Descriptio,”  with  a number  of  maps 
and  designs  engraved  by  the  author,  i2mo. 
1672;  “ Index  Geographicus,  sive  in  Annales 
Usserianos  Tabulae  et  Observationes  Geogra- 
phicae,”  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  Usher  printed  \ 
at  Paris  in  1673,  f°ho;  “ The  History  of 
Lapland,”  translated  from  Scheffer,  4to.  1678; 
and  “ The  Geographical  Mercury,  or,  the 
Guide  to  the  Curious  in  Maps,”  i2mo.  1678, 
which,  though  a work  of  value  when  it  was 
first  published,  is  obviously  not  adapted  to 
modern  times.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LUBIN,  Eiliiard,  a theologian  and  philo- 
logist, was  born  in  1565,  at  Westerstede,  in 
the  county  of  Oldenburg,  of  which  place  his 
father  was  minister.  He  studied  at  several 
German  universities,  and  acquired  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  with  the 
branches  of  science  usually  taught  in  those  se- 
minaries. He  was  appointed  professor  of 
poetry  at  Rostock  in  1 595,  and  of  theology 
ten  years  afterwards.  He  was  twice  married, 
and  died  in  1621.  • He  made  himself  known 
by  several  philological  publications,  of  which 
were,  “ Antiquarius,  sive  Priscorum  et  minus 
Usitatoi  um  Vocabulorum  Brevis  lnterpretatio:” 
“Clavis  Linguae  Graecae,  sive  Vocabula  Latino- 
Grxca;”  editions  of  “ Anacreon,”  “Juvenal 
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and  Persius,”  with  notes ; “ Horace”  and 
“ Juvenal,”  with  a paraphrase;  the  “ Antho- 
logia,”  with  a Latin  version;  “ Epistolae  vete- 
rum  Grascorum,  Gr.  et  Lat. ;”  the  “ Dionysacs 
of  Nonnus,  Gr.  and  Lat.;”  “ Commentaries 
on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul ;”  “ Monotessaron,” 
being  a harmony  of  the  evangelists.  His 
Latin  poems  are  printed  in  the  third  volume  of 
the  “ Deliciae  Poetar.  German.”  The  work, 
however,  by  which  he  obtained  most  fame  in 
his  life,  though  now  forgotten,  was  a treatise 
on  the  origin  of  evil,  entitled  “ Phosphorus, 
de  Prima  Causa  et  Natura  Mali,  Tractatus  Hy- 
permetaphysicus.”  The  hypothesis  he  pro- 
posed was  that  of  two  co-eternal  principles, 
God  and  nothing,  of  which  the  latter  stood  in 
the  place  of  the  evil  principle  of  the  Mani- 
cheans  and  other  theorists.  To  those  who  are 
conversant  in  the  history  of  metaphysical  con- 
troversies, it  will  not  appear  extraordinary  that 
this  unintelligible  system  had  its  opponents  and 
defenders.  Bayle. — A. 

LUCA,  John-Baptist  de,  a learned  Nea- 
politan cardinal  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  of  humble  origin,  and  born  at  Venozza  in 
the  Basilicate,  about  the  year  1617.  Having 
been  educated  to  the  church,  he  obtained  pre- 
ferment by  dint  of  merit,  and  became  referen- 
dary of  the  two  signatures,  and  afterwards  au- 
ditor to  pope  Innocent  XI.  By  that  pontiff  he 
was  nominated  cardinal,  in  1681,  and  died 
within  eighteen  months  after  his  elevation  to 
the  purple,  about  the  age  of  sixty-six.  He 
was  the  author  of  “ Annotationes  ad  Conci- 
lium Tridentinum;”  “ Relatio  Curiae  Roma- 
ns,” 4to.,  1680,  containing  a full  account  of 
all  the  congregations,  tribunals,  jurisdictions, 
&c.  of  that  court,  and  much  other  curious 
matter;  “ II  Dottor  Volgare,”  treating  on  se- 
veral legal  topics;  “ A Discourse  in  Favour  of 
the  Italian  Language;”  and  an  immense  com- 
pilation of  ecclesiastical  law,  entitled,  “ Thea- 
trum  Justitiae  et  Veritatis,”  &c.  in  twenty-one 
volumes  folio;  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that 
of  Rome.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LUCAN.  Marcus  Annaeus  Lucanus,  a 
celebrated  Roman  poet,  was  born  at  Corduba 
in  Spain,  about  A.D.  39.  His  father,  Annams 
Mela,  a Roman  knight,  was  the  youngest  bro- 
ther of  Seneca  the  philosopher.  His  mother, 
Acilia,  was  daughter  of  Acilius  Lucanus,  an 
eminent  orator.  Lucan  was  brought  to  Rome 
at  the  age  of  eight  months,  whence  his  educa- 
tion could  have  contributed  nothing  to  a pro- 
vincial impurity  of  taste  and  language  which 
some  critics  have  fancied  in  him.  He  was 
early  committed  to  the  care  of  the  ablest 
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masters  in  grammar  and  rhetoric,  and  he  stu- 
died philosophy  tinder  the  stoic  Cornutus 
(also  the  preceptor  of  Persius),  from  whom  he 
derived  the  lofty  and  free  strain  of  sentiment 
by  which  be  is  so  much  distinguished.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  completed  his  education  at 
Athens.  His  uncle  Seneca,  then  tutor  to  the 
emperor  Nero,  brought  him  into  public  life, 
and  he  obtained  the  office  of  questor,  before 
he  was  of  the  legal  age  to  exercise  it.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  college  of  augurs,  and  was  re- 
garded as  one  in  the  favour  of  his  prince,  and 
in  the  full  career  of  honour  and  opulence. 
His  union  with  Polla  Argentaria,  the  daughter 
of  a Roman  senator,  whose  merits  have  been 
celebrated  by  two  poets,  Statius  and  Martial, 
added  domestic  felicity  to  his  external  pros- 
perity. 

Lucan  had  at  an  early  age  given  proofs  of 
poetical  talents,  and  had  acquired  reputation 
by  several  compositions.  This  circumstance 
excited  the  jealousy  of  Nero,  one  of  whose 
passions  was  that  of  being  regarded  as  the 
greatest  poet  and  musician  of  his  time.  Greedy 
of  public  adulation  in  this  favourite  point,  he 
recited  before  a large  assembly  at  the  festival 
of  the  Quinquennalia,  a piece  of  his  own  com- 
posing on  the  story  of  Niobe.  Notwithstanding 
the  plaudits  with  which  it  was  received,  Lucan, 
who  also  seems  to  have  felt  in  no  small  degree 
the  love  of  admiration,  ventured  to  recite  a 
poem  on  the  fable  of  Orpheus,  in  competition 
with  that  of  the  emperor;  and,  strange  to  tell, 
the  judges  awarded  to  him  the  prize.  Front 
this  period,  Nero  looked  upon  Lucan  with  all 
the  malignity  of  a vanquished  rival,  and  made 
use  of  his  power  in  forbidding  him  again  to 
repeat  any  of  his  verses  in  public.  To  this 
tyrannical  mandate,  he  added  the  insult  of  ri- 
diculing and  depreciating  his  works.  When 
the  enormities  of  this  imperial  monster  had  ex- 
cited a conspiracy  against  him  of  several  per- 
sons of  distinction,  with  Piso  at  their  head, 
Lucan  took  part  in  it.  To  the  indignation  of 
an  injured  author,  which  Tacitus  suggests  as 
his  motive,  may  surely  be  added  the  virtuous 
and  patriotic  feelings  of  an  enthusiast  for  li- 
berty and  his  country,  who  could  not  but  exe- 
crate a tyrant  and  oppressor.  He  has,  in- 
deed, addressed  some  very  adulatory  lines  to 
this  same  tyrant,  but  they  were  probably  writ- 
ten while  he  appeared  under-  the  mask  of  a 
benevolent  and  well-disposed  young  prince. 
The  plot  was  discovered,  and  Lucan  was  ap- 
prehended among  the  other  conspirators.  It 
must  mortify  every  lover  of  genius  and  liberal 
principles  to  learn  that  he  failed  in  the  trial, 
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and  incurred  a stain  of  baseness  which  will 
ever  adhere  to  his  name.  Tacitus  (Annal. 
xv.  55.)  expressly  affirms  that,  overcome  by  a 
promise  of  pardon,  he  accused  as  an  accom- 
plice, among  others,  his  own  mother.  This 
direct  charge  from  so  weighty  a historian,  who 
certainly  was  not  inclined  to  calumniate  the 
.friends  of  freedom,  can  scarcely  be  set  aside  by 
the  mere  surmises  which  some  defenders  of 
Lucan  have  offered.  The  circumstance  most 
in  his  favour,  which  has  been  forcibly  dwelt 
upon  by  Mr.  Hayley,  in  the  notes  to  his  essay 
on  epic  poetry,  is  that  (according  to  Tacitus) 
the  mother  of  Lucan  was  passed  over  without 
either  absolution  or  punishment;  whence  it 
pray  be  conjectured  that  no  evidence  existed  of 
her  having  been  charged  by  her  son,  but  po- 
pular rumour;  for  no  other  person,  however 
distantly  implicated  in  the  conspiracy,  seems 
to  have  escaped  without  some  kind  of  penalty. 
If,  however,  the  virtue  of  Lucan  was  betrayed 
by  a moment  of  weakness,  his  mind  recovered 
its  firmness  for  the  concluding  scene.  Being 
ordered  to  die,  he  chose  the  same  death  with 
his  uncle  Seneca,  and  had  his  veins  opened. 
When  he  found  himself  growing  cold  and 
faint  through  loss  of  blood,  he  repeated  some 
of  his  own  lines,  describing  a wounded  soldier 
sinking  in  a similar  manner,  and  these  were 
the  last  words  he  uttered.  He  died  A.D.  65, 
in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  Of 
the  various  poems  of  Lucan,  his  “ Pharsalia” 
only  has  come  down  to  modern  times.  This 
is  an  unfinished  piece,  relating  the  causes  and 
events  of  the  civil  war  between  Ctesar  and 
Pompey.  Its  title  to  the  name  of  an  epic  poem 
has  been  disputed  by  those  critics  who,  from 
the  examples  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  have  main- 
tained that*  machinery,  or  the  intervention  of 
supernatural  agency,  is  essential  to  that  species 
of  composition.  Whatever  it  be  entitled,  it 
certainly  ranks  among  the  capital  productions 
of  the  Latin  muse,  and  will  be  read  and  ad- 
mired as  long  as  the  language  in  which  it  is 
written  shall  endure.  It  is,  indeed,  not  with- 
out great  faults,  such  as  harshness  and  obscu- 
rity of  style,  extravagant  descriptions,  turgid 
metaphors,  and  bombastic  sentiments.  But 
these  are  redeemed  by  a strain  of  moral  subli- 
mity superior  to  that  of  any  other  ancient,  by 
a noble  spirit  of  freedom,  and  by  frequent  in- 
stances of  genuine  poetry  both  in  the  thoughts 
and  expressions.  Hence  he  has  had  admirers 
who  have  placed  him  at  the  very  head  of  epic 
poets;  while  others  have  treated  him  with 
great  severity,  and  degraded  him  to  the  class  of 
rhetoricians  and  dedaimers.  It  may  safely, 


however,  be  asserted,  that  he  was  never  pe- 
rused without  the  warmest  emotions  by  any 
whose  minds  were  in  unison  with  his  own. 
Of  the  editions  of  Lucan,  the  best  are  the  Va- 
riorum, Lugtl.  B.  8vo.  1669;  Oudendorp’sjwitPt 
May’s  supplement,  Lugd.B.  4m.  1728;  Bur- 
man’s,  Lugd.  B.  4to.  1740;  Bentley's,  Straw- 
berry-hill, 4to.  1760.  It  is  remarkable'  that 
there  is  no  Delphin  edition  of  this  poet  of  li- 
berty, and  that  one  of  the  first  classics  printed 
under  the  short-lived  French  republic  was  a 
Lucan  in  splendid  folio  by  Didot.  He  has 
been  translated  into  French  verse  by  Brebeuf, 
and  into  English  verse  by  Rowe.  Tacit i Annal. 
Vossii  Poet.  Lat.  Crusius’s  Latin  Poets. — A. 

LUCAS,  Francis,  surnamed  Brugensis, 
a learned  Flemish  divine  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  a native  of  Bruges,  who  was 
educated  at  Louvain,  where  he  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of-doctor,  and  was  made  dean  of 
the  church  of  St.  Omer’s.  Fie  died  in  the 
year  1619.  He  was  profoundly  skilled  in  the 
Greek,  Flebrew,  Syriac,  and  Chaldee  langua- 
ges, and  was  an  expert  judicious  critic.  He 
was  the  author  of  “ Notationes  in  Sacra  Biblia, 
quibus  variantia  discrepantibus  Loca  exem- 
plaribus  summo  Studio  discutiuntur,”  4to. 
1580,  of  which  father  Simon  gives  a particu- 
lar account,  with  high  commendations ; “ Com- 
mentaria  in  Evangel.”  in  five  volumes  folio; 
“ Notas  ad  varias  Lectiones  in  Evangel.”  lib. 
II.;  “ Itiner.  Jesu  Christi,  ex  IV.  Evangel. 
“Apologia pro Chaldaico  Paraphraste;”  “Con- 
cordantias  Latinorum  Bibliorum  V ulgatae  Edi- 
tionis,”  &c.  8vo.  1684;  “ Romans  Correc- 
tionis  in  Latinis  Bibliis,  Editionis  Vulgatae 
jussu  Sexti  V.  Pont.  Max.  recognitis  Loca  in- 
signiora  observata  a Fr.  Luca  Brugensi,”  8vo. 
1608,  &c.  Moreri . Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Si- 
mon's Crit.  Hist.  Text  of  the  N.  Test.  ch.  xii. 
Diet.  Bibl.  Hist,  et  Crit . — hi. 

LULAS,  Paul,  a celebrated  traveller,  was 
born  at  Rouen,  in  1664.  He  felt  an  early  in- 
clination to  travel  into  foreign  countries,  which 
he  gratified  by  several  tours  through  the  Le- 
vant, Egypt,  Turkey,  and  other  parts.  He 
brought  back  a rich  treasure  of  medals  and 
other  curiosities  for  the  king’s  cabinet,  who 
ordered  him  to  draw  up  an  account  of  his  tra- 
vels, and  in  1714  nominated  him  one  of  his 
antiquaries.  The  duchess  of  Burgundy  gave 
him  a place  in  her  household,  and  he  married 
one  of  his  own  relations.  In  1723,  he  took 
another  voyage  to  the  Levant  by  order  of 
Lewis  XV,  whence  he  brought  back  several 
rare  manuscripts  and  medals.  After  some 
years  of  repose,  his  passion  for  travelling  re- 
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vived,  and  in  1736  he  visited  Spain,  which 
country  he  had  not  before  seen.  He  was  very 
well  received  by  the  king,  who  engaged  him  to 
arrange  his  cabinet  of  medals;  but  during  this 
employment  he  was  taken  ill,  and  died  at  Ma- 
drid in  1737,  at  the  age  of  seventy- two. 

The  “ Travels  of  Paul  Lucas”  form  seven 
volumes  nmo.  His  first  travels  in  1699, 
with  his  second  in  1704,  were  printed  at  Paris 
in  four  volumes,  1712-14:  these  contain  his 
voyage  to  the  Levant,  to  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
Macedonia,  and  Africa.  His  travels  in  1714, 
in  Turkey,  Asia,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt, 
were  published  at  Rouen,  in  three  volumes, 
1719.  It  is  asserted  that  these  several  relations 
were  drawn  up  and  put  in  order  from  his  jour- 
nals by  different  men  of  letters ; the  first  tra- 
vels by  Baudelot  de  Dairval;  the  second  by 
Fourmont;  the  third  by  the  abbe  Banier. 
They  are  accounted  amusing  and  instructive, 
though  not  without  a mixture  of  fiction.  Mo- 
yeri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

LUCAS,  Richard,  a learned  divine  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  excellent  writer  in  the 
seventeenth  and  former  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  a native  of  Wales,  and  born  at 
Presteigne  in  Radnorshire,  in  the  year  1648. 
When  he  had  acquired  the  requisite  grammar- 
learning, he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford, and  entered  a student  at  Jesus-college  in 
1664.  He  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
B.A.  in  1668;  and  proceeded  M.A.  in  1672. 
Afterwards  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and 
was  for  some  time  master  of  the  free-school  at 
Abergavenny  in  Monmouthshire.  From  that 
place  he  removed  to  London,  where  his  pulpit 
talents  were  much  admired;  and  he  became 
vicar  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Coleman-street,  and  lec- 
turer of  St.  Olave’s,  Southwark,  in  1683.  In 
1691,  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  divi- 
nity ; and  he  was  installed  prebendary  of  West- 
minster in  1696.  From  his  youth  his  eye-sight 
had  been  gradually  failing;  and  about  this  time 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  become  totally  blind. 
He  died  in  1715,  about  the  age  of  sixty-seven. 
These  few  particulars  contain  all  that  is  re- 
corded of  the  life  and  character  of  a divine, 
who  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  piety  and 
learning,  and  whose  valuable  writings  will 
transmit  his  name  with  honour  to  posterity. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  his  “ Enquiry 
after  Happiness,”  in  two  volumes  8vo.  which 
has  passed  through  a great  number  of  editions, 
and  is  deservedly  held  in  high  estimation.  It 
was  composed  by  the  author  after  he  had  lost 
liis  sight,  and  was  rendered  incapable  of  pub- 
lic services;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he 


did  not  live  to  complete  his  whole  design. 
Doddridge,  in  whose  MS.  lectures  this  anec- 
dote of  him  is  related,  observes  that  “ his  style 
is  very  peculiar;  sometimes  very  free,  nearly 
approaching  to  conversation ; sometimes  grand 
and  solemn;  usually  very  expressive.  Elis 
method  is  not  clear,  but  his  thoughts  are  ex- 
cellent; many  of  them  taken  from  an  attentive 
observation  of  life:  he  wrote  as  one  entirely 
devoted  to  God  and  superior  to  the  world.” 
He  was  also  the  author  of  “ Practical  Chris- 
tianity, or  an  Account  of  the  Ploliness  which 
the  Gospel  enjoins,  with  the  Motives  to  it,” 
&c.  8vo.;  “ The  Morality  of  the  Gospel,” 
8vo.;  <e  Christian  Thoughts  for  every  Day  in 
the  Week,”  8vo.;  “ A Guide  to  Heaven,” 
8vo.;  “ 1 he  Duty  of  Servants,”  8vo. ; “ Ser- 
mons,” in  five  volumes  8vo.  some  of  which 
were  published  by  his  son;  and  he  translated 
into  Latin  “ The  whole  Duty  of  Man,”  which 
was  printed  at  London  in  1680,  8vo.  Wood's 
Athen.  Oxon.  vol.  II.  Gen.  Diet.  Brit.  Biog . 
HIS.  ut  supra. — M. 

LUCAS,  Tudensis,  a celebrated  Spanish 
prelate  and  writer  who  flourished  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  became  first  of  all  deacon,  and 
afterwards  bishop  of  Tuy,  a city  in  Gallicia, 
whence  he  derived  his  surname.  He  made  se- 
veral voyages  into  the  East,  and  other  countries;, 
while  he  was  yet  a deacon,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  information  concerning  the  religion 
and  ceremonies  of  different  nations;  and  during 
a visit  to  Rome,  acquired  the  esteem  of  pope 
Gregory  IX.,  who  raised  him  to  the  episcopal 
rank.  He  was  the  author  of  a treatise 
“ Against  the  Albigenses,  in  three  Books,” 
first  published  by  John  Mariana,  at  Ingold- 
stadt,  in  1612,  qto.  and  afterwards  inserted 
with  notes  by  Mariana,  Gretzer,  and  Scot,  in 
the  twenty-fifth  volume  of  the  “ Bibl.  Patr. ;” 
“"The  Life  of  St.  Isidore  of  Seville,”  given 
by  Mabillon,  under  Ssc.  Benedict.  II.  and  by 
Bolland,  under  April,  &c.;  and  he  made  consi- 
derable additions  to  “ The  Chronicle  of  St. 
Isidore,”  bringing  it  down  to  the  year  1236, 
which  are  inserted  in  Andrew'  Scot’s  “ His- 
pan.  Ulustrat.”  vol.  IV.  Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  vol. 
XI.  sub  Sac.  IVald.  Dupin.  Moreri. — M. 

LUCAS  van  Leyden.  See  Leyden. 

LUCENA,  Joam  de,  a Portuguese  Jesuit, 
and  one  of  the  many  members  of  that  extra- 
ordinary society  who  have  honourably  distin- 
guished themselves.  He  was  born  at  Tran- 
coso  in  1550,  and  entered  the  order  in  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  his  age.  His  talents  soon  raised 
him  to  the  rank  of  a professor  in  cardinal  Hen- 
rique’s  university  of  Evora,  a distinction  which 
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Lucena  seems  to  have  merited  in  the  learned  have  reached  our  times,  consist  of  a variety  of 
age  of  his  country.  He  is  said  to  have  been  pieces,  narrative,  rhetorical,  critical,  and  satiri- 
so  excellent,  or  so  popular  a preacher,  that  cal,  partly  in  the  historical  and  dialectical  form, 
when  he  had  ended  his  sermon,  it  was  not  but  principally  in  that  of  dialogue.  Of  these, 
unusual  for  his  auditors,  with  one  common  the  most  popular,  and  those  which  have 
and  unpremeditated  cry,  to  beseech  him  to  stamped  his  character  as  a writer,  are  such  as 
proceed.  are  distinguished  by  a vein  of  humour  ern- 

The  work  which  he  left  behind  him  is,  in  ployed  in  ridiculing  the  heathen  mythology,  or 
his  own  language,  Historic  da  Vida  do  Padre  S.  the  sects  of  philosophers  which  then  divided 
Francisco  ds  Xavier,  e do  quejizeramna  India  os  the  schools  of  Greece.  He  is  accounted  the 
mats  Religiozos  da  Companhia  de  Jesu — The  His-  principal  master  of  witty  raillery  among  the 
tory  of  the  Life  of  S.  Francisco  de  Xavier,  and  ancients;  and  ranks  with  Swift  and  Voltaire 
of  what  the  other  Religious  of  the  Company  of  among  the  moderns,  though  his  satire  is  less 
Jesus  have  done  in  India.  It  was  published  at  delicate  and  ingenious  than  theirs.  Some  of 
Lisbon  in  1600,  the  year  of  his  death.  An  his  keenest  strokes  against  false  religion  and 
Italian  version  appeared  at  Rome  in  1613,  and  philosophy  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Cy- 
a Spanish  one  at  Seville  in  1619.  It  was  re-  nics,  Diogenes  and  Menippus.  He  himself 
edited  at  Lisbon  in  1788,  by  Bento  Joze  de  seems  to  have  adopted  no  particular  system, 
Souza  Farinha,  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  but  to  have  been  the  general  foe  of  imposture 
regius  professor  of  philosophy,  to  whom  his  and  superstition  in  all.  As  the  Epicurean  sect 
countrymen  are  indebted  for  accurate  re-edi-  concurred  with  him  in  this  respect,  he  treats  it 
tions  of  many  old  and  valuable. works.  with  more  favour  than  the  rest.  Fie  likewise 

Lucena’ s history  ends  with  the  death  of  Xa-  frequently  assumes  the  strong  sense  and  acute- 
vier  in  1552.  After  the  fall  of  the  Portuguese  ness  of  the  Socratics.  The  Christian  religion 
empire  in  India,  the  villainy  of  the  Dutch  in  comes  in  for  a share  of  his  ridicule,  but  he  ap- 
Japan,  and  the  folly  of  the  Dominicans  in  pears  to  have  been  acquainted  with  it  only  in 
China,  a work  which  records  the  progress  of  the  garb  of  mystery  and  fanaticism.  Like  his 
Christianity  in  the  east  is  read  with  diminished  brother  satirists,  he  is  little  restricted  by  truth 
interest.  The  style  of  the  book  is  praised  by  and  moderation  in  his  sarcasms,  and  readily 
those  who  can  best  appreciate  it ; it  contains  admits  calumnious  reports  relative  to  eminent 
much  to  edify  a Catholic,  and  much  valuable  characters.  Some  of  his  pieces  offend  against 
information  for  more  reasonable  readers.  The  decency,  but  in  general  he  is  a friend  to  mo- 
author  was  a good  man,  multis  virtutibus  doetri-  rality.  The  best  editions  of  Lucian’s  works 
naque  merito  ear  us  omnibus  ac  verier  abilis.  He  entire  are  those  of  Bourdelot,  Paris , folio, 

died  at  St.  Roques,  Lisbon,  in  his  fifty-first  1615;  of  Graevius,  Amst.  two  volumes  8vo. 

year. — R.S.  1687;  of  Reitzius,  Amst.  four  volumes  4to. 

LUCIAN,  a distinguished  Greek  writer,  1743,  and  the  Bipontine,  ten  volumes  8vo. 

was  a native  of  Samosata,  the  capital  of  Co-  1789-93.  Editions  of  his  select  dialogues,  and 
magene,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  He  of  other  detached  pieces,  are  extremely  numer- 
was  born  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  of  mean  pa-  ous,  and  much  used  in  schools.  Vossii  Hist. 
rentage,  and  in  his  youth  was  placed  with  an  Grac.  Aforeri.  Brucker.  Bibliogr.  Diet. — A. 
uncle  to  learn  the  art  of  statuary.  Having  LUCIAN,  an  eminent  Christian  martyr  in 
contracted  a disgust  for  this  employment  by  the  fourth  century,  according  to  the  most  un- 
the  bad  success  of  his  first  attempts,  he  with-  exceptionable  authorities,  was  a native  of  An- 
drew from  his  master,  and  went  to  Antioch,  tioch,  of  which  place  he  became  presbyter, 
where  he  engaged  in  literary  studies,  and  em-  From  the  testimonies  of  St.  Jerome,  Eusebius, 
braced  the  profession  of  a pleader.  Wearied,  and  Sozomen,  it  appears  that  he  was  a very 
however,  with  the  contention  of  the  bar,  he  learned  and  pious  man,  of  an  unblemished  and 
confined  himself  to  the  practice  of  eloquence  excellent  character  in  all  respects,  of  great  elo- 
as  a sophist  or  rhetorician,  in  which  capacity  quence,  and  particularly  well  skilled  in  the 
he  visited  several  foreign  countries,  particularly  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  He  published 
Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Gaul.  Under  the  an  edition  of  the  Septuagint,  with  corrections, 
emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  he  was  appointed  suggested  by  a collation  of  ancient  copies; 
procurator  of  the  province  of  Egypt.  He  is  which  version  was  generally  used  in  Jerome’s 
supposed  to  l ave  died  in  the  reign  of  Com-  time,  by  the  churches  from  Constantinople  to 
modus,  at  the  age  of  eighty  or  ninety.  The  Antioch.  Lucian  also  published  an  edition  of 
works  of  Lucian,  of  which  a large  number  the  New  Testament,  the  canon  of  which  ap- 
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pears  to  have  been  much  the  same  with  that 
of  other  Christians.  Jerome,  however,  does 
not  commend  these  editions,  but  accuses 
them  of  containing  readings  and  interpolations 
not?  warranted  by  good  authorities ; and  he 
depreciates  Lucian’s  Septuagint  in  comparison 
with  Origen’s,  which  last  he  himself  followed 
in  his  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  from 
the  Greek.  What  the  opinion  of  Lucian  was 
on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity  has  been  much 
questioned  ; and  though  the  evidence  is  very 
strong  in  favour  of  his  having  maintained  the 
same  sentiments  with  Arius,  or  Paul  of  Samo- 
sata,  yet  the  accounts  concerning  him  are  so 
difficult  to  be  reconciled,  that  this  is  a point 
which  cannot  be  easily  decided.  In  Lardner, 
as  quoted  below,  the  reader  may  find  a sum- 
mary of  the  testimonies  referred  to  on  both 
sides  of  the  question.  During  the  persecution 
of  the  Christians  in  the  reign  of  Maximin, 
Lucian  was  taken  into  custody,  and  conducted 
to  Nicomedia,  where  the  emperor  then  was. 
Here,  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  he  was 
commanded  to  renounce  the  Christian  faith ; 
which  he  steadily  refused,  and  delivered  an 
eloquent  and  able  apology  for  it.  Upon  this 
he  was  sent  to  prison,  where  he  was  put  to 
death;  but  in  what  manner  we  are  not  precise- 
ly informed.  Rufinus,  in  his  Latin  translation 
of  Eusebius’s  Ecclesiastical  History,  at  the 
place  referred  to  below,  has  inserted  a speech 
of  considerable  length,  said  to  be  the  same 
apology  which  Lucian  delivered,  concerning 
which  various  opinions  are  entertained  by  dif- 
ferent critics,  some  thinking  it  to  be  Luci- 
an’s, others  Rufinus’s,  and  others  in  part  only 
the  apology  of  our  martyr,  with  some  additions 
by  the  historian.  Whichever  of  these  hypo- 
theses be  the  true  one,  it  is  deserving  of  atten- 
tion, as  it  represents  in  some  measure  the  sen- 
timents of  those  ancient  Christians,  who  con- 
sidered their  religion  as  a divine  institution  of 
virtue.  In  St.  Jerome’s  time  there  were  extant 
some  small  treatises  of  his  concerning  the 
faith,  and  some  letters  ; of  which  there  are  no 
remains  now  in  existence  excepting  a fragment 
of  one  letter  preserved  in  the  Paschal  chronicle, 
if  that  be  genuine.  As  to  the  creed  or  formu- 
lary of  faith  concerning  the  Trinity,  which  is 
sometimes  called  Lucian’s,  its  claim  to  genuine- 
ness cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  testimony 
of  antiquity.  In  “the  Acts  of  Lucian,”  insert- 
ed in  the  first  volume  of  Bollandus’s  “ Acta 
Sanctor.,”  many  additional  circumstances  are 
mentioned  respecting  Lucian,  which  are  either 
evidently  fabulous,  or  contradictory  to  the 
established  truth  of  history,  and  are  therefore 
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undeserving  of  notice.  Fabricii  Bibl.  Eccl.  sub 
Hieron.  cap.  77.  Eusebii  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  viii. 
cap.  13.  Sozomen.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  Hi.  cap.  5. 
Lardner' s Cred.  part  II.  vol.  V.  chap.  58. 
Dupin.  Cave's  Hist.  Eccl.  vol.  I.  sub  sac. 
Novat. — M. 

LUCIFER,  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Cag- 
liari, or  Calaris  as  the  ancients  wrote  it,  the 
metropolitan  city  of  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
flourished  in  the  fourth  century.  Fie  was  one 
of  the  deputies  sent  by  pope  Liberius  to  Milan 
in  the  year  354,  whither  the  emperor  Constan- 
tius  had  summoned  a council  for  the  purpose - 
of  condemning  Athanasius.  At  that  council 
Lucifer  and  Eusebius  bishop  of  Verceil  adhered 
most  strenuously  to  the  cause  of  the  Alexan- 
drian prelate,  whom  they  defended  with  un- 
daunted courage.  Provoked  at  their  firmness, 
which  few  had  the  spirit  or  integrity  to  imi- 
tate, the  emperor  banished  them  into  the  East. 
Lucifer’s  place  of  exile  was  at  first  at  Germa- 
nicia,  a city  in  Syria ; hence  he  was  afterwards 
removed  to  Eleutheropolis  in  Palestine,  where 
he  resided  for  the  longest  period.  Here  he 
wrote  two  books  in  defence  of  Athanasius  and 
his  supporters,  against  the  emperor  Constan- 
tius,  with  so  much  boldness,  and  even  indecent 
violence,  that,  as  St.  Jerome  observes,  when  he 
wrote  them,  his  mind  must  have  been  prepared 
to  suffer  martyrdom.  These  books  he  not 
only  published,  but  sent  a copy  of  them  to 
Constantius  to  be  presented  to  him  in  his  own 
name.  Astonished  at  his  intrepidity,  the  em- 
peror delivered  them  to  Florentius,  grand  mas- 
ter of  his  palace,  to  send  them  to  Lucifer,  that 
he  might  either  acknowledge  or  disavow  them.. 
Without  hesitation  the  bishop  openly  declared 
himself  to  be  the  author,  and  wrote  to  Floren- 
tius that  he  was  ready  to  suffer  death  in  de- 
fence of  what  he  had  written  and  done.  But 
if  he  courted  the  honours  of  martyrdom,  he 
did  not  obtain  them.  A.bout  this  time  Atha- 
nasius sent  a deacon  to  him,  with  a letter  of 
thanks  for  the  service  which  he  had  rendered, 
the  catholic  cause,  and  requesting  a copy  of 
his  works,  which  he  either  translated  himself,, 
or  caused  to  be  translated  from  the  Latin  into 
Greek.  On  the  death  of  Constantius,  Lucifer, 
who  with  his  fellow-sufferer  Eusebius  had 
been  exiled  into  the  upper  Thebais,  recovered 
his  liberty  in  common  with  the  other  catholic 
bishops,  and  came  to  Antioch,  where  the  Ca- 
tholics were  divided  into  two  parties.  Instead 
of  contributing  to  heal  the  breach,  Lucifer 
widened  it,  by  joining  with  the  opponents  of 
the  bishop  Meletius,  who,  though  a Catholic, 
was  ordained  by  bishops  suspected  of  Artan-?- 
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ism,  and  had  communicated  with  them ; and 
he  intemperately  ordained  Paulinus,  a presby- 
ter among  the  malcontents,  to  the  episcopal 
office.  This  step  was  condemned  by  his  friend 
Eusebius  of  Verceil,  who  had  been  sent  to 
Antioch  by  the  synod  of  Alexandria,  with  the 
view  of  re-establishing  the  peace  of  that 
church.  But  Lucifer,  determined  to  main- 
tain what  he  had  done,  indignantly  with- 
drew from  the  communion  of  Eusebius ; 
and  he  formed  a party,  called  after  him  Luci- 
ferians,  who  resolved  to  avoid  all  commerce 
or  fellowship  with  those  bishops  who  had  de- 
clared themselves  in  favour  of  the  Arians,  or 
acceded  to  the  act  of  absolution,  which  the 
catholic  world  in  general  had  passed  in  favour 
of  those  who  in  the  time  of  Constaritius  had 
deserted  to  the  Arians.  Lucifer  and  his  fol- 
lowers, it  seems,  were  willing  to  receive  the 
laity  who  came  over  from  the  Arians,  upon 
renouncing  their  error ; but  they  would  not 
consent  that  bishops,  who  had  complied  with 
the  Arians,  should  be  received  as  such.  They 
might,  upon  their  returning  to  the  Catholics,  be 
received  as  laymen  ; but  they  were  not  any 
more  to  officiate  in  the  church.  With  this 
resolution  Lucifer  withdrew  into  Sardinia,  and 
produced  a schism  in  the  church  ; which 
spread  very  widely,  but  did  not  obtain  numerous 
adherents,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  out- 
lived the  current  century.  Lucifer  is  supposed 
to  have  died  in  the  year  370.  His  works  are  writ- 
ten without  art  and  eloquence,  with  much  heat 
and  passion,  and  in  a harsh  and  barbarous 
style.  Dupin  pronounces  them  to  be  “ no- 
thing but  a collection  of  passages  of  Scripture, 
mixed  with  apostrophes,  applications,  and  re- 
flections.” They  consist  of,  “ ad  Constanti- 
num  Imperatorem,  Lib.  II*;”  “ De  Regibus 
Apostaticis  ;”  “ de  non  conveniendo  cum  Hte- 
reticis;”  “de  non  parcendo  Delinquentibus  in 
Deurn-, ” “Quod  moriendum  sit  pro  Filio 
Dei;”  and  “Epistola  brevis  ad  Florentium.” 
They  were  collected  together,  and  published 
at  Paris  by  John  Till,  bishop  of  Meaux,  in 
1568,  8vo.;  and  are  inserted  in  the  fourth  vo- 
lume of  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  Fabricii  Bill.  Fed. 
sub  Hieron.  cap.  95.  Cave’s  Hist.  Lit . vol.  I. 
sub  sac.  Arian.  Dupin.  Moreri.  Lardner’s 
Crcd . part  II.  vol.  IX.  ch.  9 1 . — M. 

LUCILIUS,  Caius,  a Roman  poet,  was 
born  at  Suessa  in  the  country  of  the  Aurunci, 
about  B.  C.  148.  He  was  of  a good  family, 
and  was  great-uncle  to  Pompey  the  Great.  In 
the  Numantinewar  he  bore  arms  under  Scipio 
Africanus  the  Younger,  with  whom  and  his 
friend  Laelius  he  lived  upon  familiar  terms.  It 


is  said  in  the  Eusebian  chronicle  that  he  died 
at  Naples  B.  C.  103,  at  the  age  of  forty-six; 
but  this  is  probably  a mistake,  since  Horace 
speaks  of  him  as  an  old  man,  and  A.  Gellius 
mentions  him  as  citing  the  Licinian  law, 
which  was  not  passed  till  five  or-six  years  after 
the  alleged  time  of  his  death.  Lucilius  ren- 
dered himself  famous  as  the  first  Latin  satirist, 
at  least  the  first  of  note,  and  his  verses  appear 
to  have  been  extremely  popular  in  Rome. 
From  Horace,  who  refers  to  them  several  times 
in  his  own  satires,  we  learn  that  he  imitated 
the  old  Greek  comedians  in  marking  out  by  his 
censure  individuals  notorious  for  their  vices, 
though  of  the  highestrank;  being  (saysthispoet) 

uni  sequus  Virtuti,  atque  ejus  amicis. 

To  Virtue  only  and  her  friends  a friend. 

Pope. 

Horace,  however,  describes  him  as  harsh  and 
negligent  in  his  versification,  hasty,  and  un- 
willing to  submit  to  the  toil  of  correctness. 
He  was  likewise  censured  for  the  frequent 
mixture  of  Greek  with  Latin  words.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a great  egotist,  committing 
(says  Florace)  “ all  his  secrets  to  his  books, 
whence  the  whole  life  of  the  old  man  is  dis- 
played, as  in  a votive  tablet.”  He  was  a keen 
and  vehement  satirist,  who,  according  to  the 
metaphor  of  Juvenal,  pursued  the  guilty 
“ sword  in  hand.”  Of  his  thirty  books  of 
verses  only  some  scattered  fragments  are  come 
down  to  modern  times.  These  were  published 
separately,  with  annotations,  by  Francis  Douza 
in  4to.  Amst.  1593;  reprinted  at  Padua,  1713. 
The  fragments  are  also  given  in  Mattaire’s 
“ Corpus  Poetarum.”  Vossii  Poet.  Lat. 
Bayle. — A. 

LUCIUS  I.  pope,  succeeded  to  the  see  of 
Rome  upon  the  death  of  Cornelius,  in  the 
year  252.  Tn  this  statement  Jerome  and  Eu- 
sebius concur;  while  the  latter  adds,  that  he 
did  not  preside  over  the  Roman  church  quite 
eight  months.  At  present,  the  day  of  his  or- 
dination and  the  duration  of  his  episcopate  are 
reckoned  uncertain.  Bishop  Pearson  thought 
it  probable,  that  he  was  ordained  on  the  twen- 
ty-fifth of  September,  and  sat  five  whole 
months  and  ten  days,  dying  on  the  fourth  of 
March  253  ; which  hypothesis  nearly  agrees 
with  the  conjectures  of  other  modern 
writers.  He  was  banished  from  Rome  imme- 
diately after  his  ordination,  under  the  reign  of 
Gallus;  but  he  soon  returned,  to  the  great  joy 
of  his  flock,  who  crowded  to  meet  him.  On 
this  occasion  St.  Cyprian  wrote  him  a letter, 
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congratulating  him  upon  his  return  from  his 
exile,  as  he  says  he  had  done  before  upon  his 
ordination  and  confession.  In  this  letter  St. 
Cyprian  observes,  that  he  was  perhaps  recall- 
ed to  be  immolated  in  the  sight  of  his  flock, 
that  they  might  be  encouraged  and  animated 
by  his  Christian  constancy  and  resolution.  In 
a letter  afterwards  written  to  pope  Stephen, 
Cyprian  calls  Lucius  a martyr ; but  the  anci- 
ent writers  are  silent  on  the  subject  of  his 
death ; and,  perhaps,  the  expression  of  that 
father  in  this  place  is  not  to  be  understood 
strictly,  butwould  be  more  properly  rendered 
a confessor.  Fabrieii  Bill.  Feel,  sub  Hieron. 
cap.  66.  Eusebii  Hist.  Feel.  lib.  vii.  cap.  2. 
Platina.  Moreri.  Bower.  Larcluer’s  Cred. 
Part  II.  vol.  V.  eh.  46. — M. 

LUCIUS  II.  pope,  formerly  called  Gerard 
de  Caccianemici,  was  raised  to  that  dignity  on 
the  death  of  Celestine  II.  in  the  year  1144. 
He  was  a native  of  Bologna,  who  embraced 
the  ecclesiastical  life  among  the  canons  regular 
of  St.  Augustine.  In  the  year  1125,  pope 
Honorius  II.  created  him  a cardinal,  by  the 
title  of  cardinal  of  the  holy  cross  at  Jerusalem, 
and  appointed  him  librarian  of  the  Roman 
church.  By  pope  Innocent  II.  he  was  nomi- 
nated chancellor  of  the  same.  In  1127,  he 
was  sent  papal  legate  into  Germany ; as  he 
was  a second  time  in  1135.  Being  made  go- 
vernor of  Beneventum  by  pope  Innocent,  in 
1132,  he  bravely  defended  that  city  against  the 
army  of  Roger,  king  of  Sicily.  That  prince 
afterwards  concluded  a peace  with  Innocent ; 
but  again  commenced  hostilities  against  the 
territories  of  the  church,  soon  after  the  eleva- 
tion of  Lucius  II.  to  the  popedom.  He  now 
seized  on  Terracina,  plundered  the  famous 
monastery  of  Monte  Cassino,  as  well  as  the 
church,  and  ravaged  all  Campania.  At  an 
interview  with  the  pope,  however,  he  consent- 
ed to  terms  of  peace,  and  after  restoring  the  cap- 
tured places,  returned  to  Sicily.  In  our  life 
of  pope  Innocent  II.  we  have  seen,  that  a little 
before  the  death  of  that  pontiff,  the  Romans 
threw  off  the  papal  yoke  in  temporal  matters, 
restoring  the  senate,  and  creating  their  own 
magistrates,  to  whom  alone  they  would  yield  obe- 
dience. This  attempt  to  recover  their  ancient 
liberties  they  persisted  in  after  the  election  of 
Lucius,  whom  they  acknowledged  for  lawful 
pope,  but  would  not  own  him  for  their  sove- 
reign. Instructed  by  Arnold  of  Brescia,  they 
maintained  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the 
profession  of  the  clergy,  that  they  siould  pos- 
sess lordships,  estates,  or  temporal  dominion, 
x«d  that  they  ought  to  content  themselves  with 


such  decent  subsistence  as  they  might  derive 
from  voluntary  tythes  and  oblations.  To  Lu- 
cius, as  their  bishop,  they  paid  all  due  respect; 
but  soon  after  his  election,  assembling  in  the 
_ Capitol,  they  vested  the  patrician  dignity  in  one 
of  their  own  body,  and  submitted  to  him  as 
their  prince.  In  these  circumstances,  finding 
himself  unable  to  oppose  them,  Lucius  wrote 
to  Conrad  king  of  Germany,  imploring  his 
protection  in  very  humble  terms.  At  the 
same  time  the  Romans  also  sent  letters  and  an 
embassy  to  that  prince,  to  invite  him  to  take 
possession  of  the  metropolis  of  the  empire, 
which  they  had  rescued  from  the  slavery  under’ 
which  it  had  long  groaned,  and  were  ready  to 
deliver  up  to  him  as  their  liege  lord  and  sove- 
reign. They  likewise  entreated  him  to  fix  his 
residence  at  Rome,  and  to  restore  that  city, 
which  had  been  the  seat  of  the  empire  till  ic 
was  usurped  by  the  popes,  to  its  ancient  splen- 
dour. To  their  application  Conrad  paid  no 
regard ; but  he  treated  cardinal  Guido,  the 
bearer  of  the  pope’s  letter,  with  the  utmost 
marks  of  respect,  and  expressed  great  concern 
at  his  not  being  in  a condition  to  send  his  ho- 
liness any  assistance.  Notwithstanding  that 
Lucius  was  thus  deprived  of  all  hope  of  relief 
from  the  king  of  Germany,  yet,  being  able 
no  longer  to  brook  the  haughty  behaviour  of 
the  senate  and  their  patrician,  who  treated  him 
as  their  subject,  he  determined,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  friends  in  Rome  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood, to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  tem- 
poral power.  Accordingly,  having  assembled 
a body  of  troops,  he  put  himself  at  their  head, 
and  marched  against  the  capitol,  where  the 
senate  was  sitting.  He  met,  however,  with  so 
vigorous  a resistance  from  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, that  his  troops  were  repulsed  ; and  while 
he  was  endeavouring  to  encourage  them,  he 
received  so  severe  a wound  from  a stone,  that 
he  died  a few  days  afterwards.  This  event 
took  place  in  February  1 145,  after  a pontificate 
of  between  eleven  and  twelve  months.  Ten 
of  his  “ Letters”  are  extant  in  the  tenth  vol. 
of  the  “ Collect.  Concil.”  and  two  in  the  se- 
cond vol.  of  Baluze’s  “ Miscellanea.  Platina. 
Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  II.  sub  sac.  JValcl.  Du - 
pin.  Moreri.  Bower. — M. 

LUCIUS  III.  pope,  originally  named  Hum - 
baldo  Allucingoliy  was  a native  of  Lucca.  Hav- 
ing been  educated  to  the  church,  he  first  ob- 
tained a canonry  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city  ; 
and  in  the  year  1142,  was  created  cardinal- 
priest  by  pope  Innocent  II.  Adrian  IV.  sent 
him  legate  into  Sicily,  where  he  maintained 
the  interests  of  the  holy  see  with  great  zeal/ 
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and  prudence,  and  on  his  return  was  nominated 
bishop  of  Ostia.  In  the  year  1177,  pope 
Alexander  III.  appointed  him  his  legate  to  the 
emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa,  where  by  his  ne- 
gociations  he  prepared  the  way  for  the  reconci- 
liation which  took  place  between  the  emperor 
and  the  pope  at  Venice,  in  the  same  year. 
About  that  time  we  find  that  he  was  dean  of 
the  sacred  college.  In  the  year  1181,  upon 
the  death  of  Alexander  III.  Humbaldo  was 
chosen  his  successor  in  the  papacy,  and  at  his 
consecration  took  the  name  of  Lucius.  At  his 
election  the  decree  of  the  Lateran  council  was 
put  into  execution  for  the  first  time,  which 
declared  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the 
electors  present  sufficient  to  render  an  election 
valid  ; and  he  was  the  first  pope  who  was 
elected  by  the  cardinals  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  people  and  clergy,  who  had  hitherto  taken 
a part  in  the  choice  of  a new  pope.  In  the  year 
1 182,  Lucius  absolved  William,  king  of  Scot- 
land, from  the  excommunication  which  his 
predecessor  Alexander  had  denounced  against 
him,  for  driving  from  the  see  of  St.  Andrew’s 
a bishop  elect  whom  the  clergy  had  chosen, 
and  placing  in  it  one  of  his  chaplains ; and  he 
also  took  off  the  interdict  which  had  been  laid 
on  the  whole  kingdom  on  that  occasion.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  year,  a quarrel  took 
place  between  the  pope  and  the  Romans,  said  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  his  refusal  to  comply 
with  some  customs  which  had  been  observed  by 
all  his  predecessors.  Provoked  at  his  refusal, 
the  Romans  broke  out  into  insurrection,  and 
drove  him  out  of  the  city,  pursuing  him  from 
one  strong-hold  to  another,  till  he  retired  for 
safety  to  Verona.  From  this  place  he  wrote 
to  the  emperor,  imploring  his  protection;  who 
espoused  his  cause  with  great  zeal,  and  order- 
ed Christian,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  to  march 
at  the  head  of  a powerful  army  to  his  assist- 
ance. This  prelate  soon  reduced  all  the  strong- 
holds in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and, 
encamping  at  Tusculum,  so  harrassed  the  Ro- 
mans by  the  parties  which  he  daily  sent  out 
against  them,  that  they  were  ready  to  receive 
the  pope  on  his  own  terms,  when  the  death  of 
Christian  produced  a sudden  alteration  in  the 
state  of  affairs.  For  on  that  event,  his  army 
immediately  dispersed,  and  the  Romans  be- 
came more  determined  than  before  in  their 
opposition  to  the  pope.  Lucius,  finding  him- 
self incapable,  for  want  of  money,  to  raise  suf- 
ficient forces  for  reducing  them  to  submission, 
sent  nuncios  to  all  the  Christian  princes  and 
bishops,  to  gather  contributions  in  aid  of  the 
holy  see.  He  thought  it  more  prudent,  how- 


ever, to  make  use  of  the  sums  which  he  receiv- 
ed in  gaining  over  some  of  the  leading  men 
among  the  Romans,  than  in  levying  troops ; 
and  having  succeeded  in  this  object,  he  ventur- 
ed to  return  under  their  protection  to  Rome. 
Not  long  afterwards,  the  Romans  rose  in  in- 
surrection a second  time,  laying  waste  the  lands 
of  the  church,  and  treating  all  whom  they 
thought  favoured  the  cause  of  the  pope  with 
the  greatest  barbarity.  Upon  this  Lucius, 
after  anathematizing  all  the  accessaries  to  the 
deeds  of  rapine  and  cruelty  which  had  been 
committed,  retired  in  great  haste  to  Anagni ; 
whence  he  went  into  Lombardy,  to  implore, 
the  protection  of  the  emperor,  who  was  then  on 
his  march  to  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a 
council  at  Verona.  To  that  city  the  pope  re- 
paired in  July  1184;  and  on  the  arrival  of  the 
emperor,  a council  was  opened  on  the  first  of 
August,  at  which  that  prince  and  his  holiness, 
with  the  lords  and  bishops  of  Lombardy,  and 
other  nobles  and  prelates  attended.  In  this 
council,  the  pope’s  claim  to  the  territories  of 
the  countess  Matilda  was  examined,  and  like- 
wise the  emperor’s  ; but  nothing  was  deter- 
mined, such  proofs  being  alledged  on  both 
sides,  as  puzzled  the  ablest  civilians  among 
them.  In  the  next  place  the  pope  preferred 
his  complaints  against  the  Romans,  painting 
in  the  strongest  colours  the  enormities  which 
they  had  perpetrated  ; and  they  were  declared 
by  the  whole  assembly  enemies  to  the  church. 
To  this  council  may  also  be  traced  the  origin 
of  the  inquisition  against  heretics.  For  not 
only  were  the  Albigenses  condemned  and 
anathematized  anew,  under  different  names, 
but  all  who  should  admit  them  into  their 
houses,  suffer  them  in  their  territories,  or  af- 
ford them  any  sort  of  relief.  Under  the  same 
sentence  were  included  all  who  held  or  taught 
different  doctrines  from  those  held  and  taught 
by  the  Roman  church.  Some  grounds  of  differ- 
ence, however,  arose  between  the  emperor  and 
pope,  with  respect  to  subjects  which  the  former 
had  at  heart.  Fie  warmly  espoused  the  cause 
of  several  bishops  and  other  ecclesiastics,  who 
had  been  suspended  from  their  benefices  and 
functions  for  adhering  to  the  antipopes,  during 
the  schism  under  the -pontificate  of  Alexander 
III.,  and  who  now  appeared  at  the  council  pro- 
fessing great  sorrow  for  what  they  had  done, 
and  earnestly  entreating  forgiveness  and  a re- 
instatement in  their  former  conditions.  At 
first  the  pope  gave  his  promise  that  he  would 
comply  with  their  request ; but  this  he  after- 
wards retracted,  alledging  that  as  they  had 
been  deposed  in  a general  council,  they  ought 
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to  be  restored  in  a general  council,  which  he  pro- 
mised to  assemble  for  that  purpose  at  Lyons. 
This  opposition  to  his  wishes  gave  umbrage  to 
the  emperor;  as  did  more  particularly  the 
pope’s  refusal  to  crown  his  son  Henry,  and  to 
give  him  the  title  of  emperor.  To  this  mea- 
sure Lucius  would  by  no  means  give  his  con- 
sent, unless  the  father  resigned  his  crown; 
pretending,  that  it  would  be  as  absurd  that 
two  emperors  should  occupy  the  same  throne, 
as  that  two  popes  should  sit  in  the  same  chair. 
Another  dispute  arose  between  them  concern- 
ing the. election  of  an  archbishop  of  Treves. 
The  electors  having  been  divided  among  them- 
selves, and  made  a return  of  both  the  candi* 
dates,  fulmar  and  Rudolph ; though  the  for- 
mer had  the  majority  on  his  side,  the  emperor 
had  put  the  latter  in  possession  of  the  see. 
Upon  this  Fulmar  appealed  to  the  pope,  who 
readily  espoused  his  cause,  and  the  affair  was 
warmly  discussed  in  the  council.  But  the  pope, 
thinking  it  not  prudent  to  proceed  to  a direct 
rupture  with  the  emperor,  at  so  critical  a junc- 
ture in  his  own  situation,  found  means  to  de- 
lay the  final  decision  of  this  business.  In  these 
several  proceedings  it  is  not  difficult  to  per- 
ceive that  the  desire  of  maintaining  and  exalt- 
ing the  papal  power  and  influence  was  his  go- 
verning motive.  Before  the  meeting  of  this 
council,  Lucius  had  sent  legates  with  letters 
addressed  to  the  Saracen  princes  Saladin  and  his 
brother  Saphadin,  who  had  reduced  the  Chris- 
tians in  Palestine  to  the  most  desperate  con- 
dition, in  order  to  treat  of  a peace  between 
them  and  the  Christian  princes.  These  legates 
were  received  by  the  Saracen  chiefs  with  all 
possible  marks  of  honour,  and  brought  letters 
from  them  to  the  pope,  written  in  the  most 
respectful  terms,  and  still  extant,  in  which 
they  declared  their  readiness  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  the  Christians,  and  to  agree  to  a 
mutual  exchange  of  prisoners  upon  just  and 
equitable  conditions.  But  this  treaty  between 
the  pope  and  the  two  Saracen  princes,  if  there 
was  sincerity  in  either  or  both  sides,  had  not 
the  wished-for  success;  and  we  find  the  pope 
pressing  with  great  earnestness  the  Christian 
princes  in  I 184,  to  send  powerful  succours  to 
the  assistance  of  their  friends  and  brethren  in 
the  Holy  land.  But  while  Lucius  was  pro- 
moting to  the  utmost  of  his  power  a new  cru- 
sade, he  died  at  Verona  in  November  1184, 
after  a pontificate  of  four  years,  and  between 
two  and  three  months.  Though  he  did  not 
possess  a great  share  of  learning,  he  is  com- 
mended for  prudence*  piety,  and  unblemished 
manners.  Two  of  his  “ Letters,”  and  a 
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**  Decree,  are  inserted  in  the  tenth  volume 
of  the  “ Collect.  Concil.”  Platina.  Cave’s 
Hist.  Lit.  vol.  II.  sub  sac.  Wald.  Dupin, 
Moreri.  Bower. — M. 

LUCRETIA,  a Roman  lady  of  distinguish- 
ed virtue,  was  the  wife  of  Collatinus,  a near 
relation  of  Tarquin,  king  of  Rome.  Whilst 
the  Roman  army  was  lying  before  Ardea,  a 
town  of  the  Rutuli,  Sextus,  the  son  of  Tarquin, 
one  evening  gave  an  entertainment  to  the  other 
royal  youths,  at  which  Collatinus  was  present. 
As  they  were  warmed  with  wine,  a dispute  arose 
concerning  the  excellence  of  their  respective 
wives  ; when  Collatinus  proposed  that,  in  or- 
der to  decide  it,  they  should  mount  their 
horses  and  see  how  the  wife  of  each  was 
employed.  The  proposal  was  agreed  to  ; and 
on  visiting  Rome,  the  spouses  of  the  young 
Tarquins  were  found  passing  the  night  with 
their  acquaintances  at  a banquet.  They  next 
proceeded  to  Collatia,  where  Lucretia  was 
discovered  spinning  in  the  midst  of  her  maids. 
She  received  her  husband  and  the  young 
princes  with  a grace  which,  together  with  her 
beauty  and  merit,  made  such  an  impression 
upon  Sextus  Tarquin,  that  he  resolved  to 
gratify  the  guilty  passion  he  had  conceived. 
Some  days  afterwards  he  went  secretly  to  Col- 
latia, and  was  hospitably  entertained  and  lodg- 
ed by  the  unsuspecting  Lucretia.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night  he  rose,  and  finding  his  way 
to  her  bed-chamber,  with  his  sword  in  his 
hand,  awakened  her,  and  pressed  her  to  com- 
ply with  his  desires.  When  neither  his  en- 
treaties nor  threats  were  able  to  shake  her 
conjugal  fidelity,  he  at  length  told  her,  that  he 
would  stab  her,  and  after  killing  a slave,  would 
lay  him  by  her  side,  and  swear  that  he  had 
slain  them  both  in  the  act  of  adultery.  The 
fear  of  infamy  effected  what  the  dread  of 
death  could  not  do,  and  she  submitted  to  the 
ravisher.  He  left  her  in  triumph;  while  Lu- 
cretia, overwhelmed  with  shame  and  grief, 
sent  a messenger  to  summon  her  father,  hus- 
band, and  kindred.  When  they  were  assem- 
bled around  her,  she  made  them  acquainted 
with  the  whole  transaction,  and  declaring  her 
intention  to  expiate  her  own  fault  by  death, 
conjured  them  to  avenge  her  on  the  perfidious 
violater.  To  their  soothing  remonstrances  she 
only  replied  by  drawing  a concealed  dagger, 
and  plunging  it  to  her  heart.  Such  is  the 
story  as  related  by  Livy,  and  adopted  by  Ovid 
in  his  very  beautiful  description  of  the  incident 
in  his  Fasti.  Dionysius  Halicarnassensis, 
however,  states  the  circumstances  differently, 
saying  nothing  of  the  challenge  among  *the 
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husbands,  or  their  nocturnal  visit  to  their  wives. 
All  agree  in  the  catastrophe,  which  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  expulsion-  of  the  Tar- 
quins,  and  the  change  of  government  in  Rome. 
This  event  took  place  B.  C.  5C9.  Livii  Hist. 
1.  i.  Dionys.  Halicarn.  1.  iv. — A. 

LUCRETIUS.  Titus  Lucretius  Carus, 
an  eminent  Latin  poet,  was  a Roman,  but 
whether  of  the  ancient  Lucretian  family  is  un- 
certain. According  to  the  Eusebian  chronicle, 
be  was  born  about  B.C.  96.  It  is  probable 
that  he  was  sent  to  Athens  when  young,  and 
there  studied  philosophy  under  Zeno  the  Sido- 
nian,  a celebrated  Epicurean,  and  Phaedrus, 
W e have  no  other  anecdote  of  his  life  than  the 
romantic  one,  that  an  amatory  philtre  being 
administered  to  him  by  his  wife,  he  was  ren- 
dered insane,  and  thenceforth  had  only  inter- 
vals of  reason,  during  which  he  composed  the 
poem  which  has  conferred  so  much  celebrity 
on  his  name.  It  is  said  that  he  died  by  his 
own  hand,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

The  poem  of  Lucretius  in  six  books,  enti- 
tled “ De  Rerum  Natura,”  was  the  first  accu- 
rate statement  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy  in 
the  Latin  language.  It  is  an  example  of  the 
great  freedom  with  which  opinions  contra- 
dictory to  the  established  religion  were  at  that 
time  maintained;  for  no  writer  has  in  stronger 
terms  controverted  all  the  popular  notions  of 
heathenism,  and  even  those  fundamental  points 
in  all  religions,  the  existence  of  a creative 
power,  a providence,  and  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  His  language  and  versification  par- 
take of  the  rudeness  of  an  early  period  of  li- 
terature, and  in  the  argumentative  parts  of  his 
work,  the  poet  is  frequently  scarce  discernible. 
But  where  the  subject  admits  of  elevated  sen- 
timent or  descriptive  beauty,  no  poet,  at  least 
no  Roman  poet,  has  taken  a loftier  flight,  or 
exhibited  more  spirit  and  sublimity.  Nor  is 
it  only  in  detached  passages  that  he  has  dis- 
played the  genius  of  a true  poet:  the  same  ani- 
mated strain  is  supported  almost  throughout 
entire  books,  when  he  gets  free  from  the 
trammels  ol  his  system.  Virgil  studied  him 
closely,  and  has  borrowed  much  of  his  diction. 
The  morality  cf  Lucretius  is  generally  pure, 
although  some  of  his  descriptions  are  gross 
and  licentious.  The  absurd  impiety  of  his 
philosophy  cannot  now  be  accounted  danger- 
ous; and  the  gravest  characters  in  modern 
times  have  not  scrupled  the  offlce  of  his  edi- 
tors and  commentators.  The  best  editions  of 
his  work  art  those  of  Creech,  Oxon.  8vo.  1695  ; 
of  Havercamp,  Lugcl.  B.  two  volumes  4to. 
1715;  and  of  Wakefield,  Loral,  three  volumes 


4to.  1796.  It  has  been  metrically  translated 
into  Italian  by  Marchetti,  and  into  English  by 
Creech  and  Good.  Vossii  Poet.  Lat.  Bctyle. 
Br  acker. — A. 

LUCULLUS,  Lucius  Licinius,  an  emi- 
nent Roman  commander,  was  born  about  B.C. 

1 15.  He  was  of  a consular  family,  and  was 
brought  up  in  those  liberal  studies  which  then 
began  to  distinguish  the  Roman  youth.  He 
made  the  first  essay  of  his  eloquence  in  im- 
peaching Servilius,  an  augur*  who  had  pro- 
cured the  condemnation  of  his  father  for  the 
crime  of  peculation;  and  though  he  failed  in 
his  attempt,  the  spirit  of  his  conduct  was  ge- 
nerally applauded.  He  served  with  credit  in 
the  Marsian  war,  and  was  created  edile  in  his 
absence.  Sylla  employed  him  in  various  im- 
portant concerns,  among  which  was  the  di- 
rection of  the  mint.  When  that  commander 
was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Athens,  he  sent 
Lucullus  into  Egypt  and  Lybia,  to  procure  a 
supply  of  ships.  Though  received  with  great 
respect  by  king  Ptolemy,  he  was  unable  to  in- 
duce him  to  send  succours  to  Sylla ; he  was 
however  successful  in  other  places,  and  collected 
a fleet,  with  which  he  gave  two  defeats  to  that 
of  Mithridates,  and  convoyed  Sylla’s  troops 
from  the  Thracian  Chersonesus.  After  peace 
was  concluded,  Lucullus  was  appointed  to  col- 
lect the  tax  of  Asia,  in  which  business  he 
acted  with  justice  and  lenity.  His  absence  in 
that  country  happily  freed  him  from  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  part  in  the  civil  wars  of  Marius 
and  Sylla;  he  continued,  however,  to  be  so 
much  in  the  confidence  of  the  latter,  that  at 
his  death  he  made  Lucullus  guardian  to  his 
son.  In  the  year  B.C.  74,  Lucullus  was 
elected  consul  with  M.  Cotta.  Hostilities 
having  again  taken  place  between  Mithridates 
and  the  Roman  commanders  in  Asia,  a re- 
newal of  the  war  was  expected ; and  the  wealth 
to  be  gained  in  that  part  of  the  world  ren- 
dered the  post  of  general  an  object  of  ambi- 
tion. Lucullus,  who  dreaded  the  competition 
of  Pompey,  took  measures  to  retain  that  com- 
mander in  Spain ; and  upon  the  death  of  Oc- 
tavius, governor  of  Cilicia,  he  employed  the 
interest  of  Praecia,  a celebrated  courtezan,  to 
gain  over  the  tribune  Cethegus,  by  whose  in- 
fluence he  was  appointed  successor  to  Octa- 
vius. At  the  same  time  the  conduct  of  the 
war  with  Mithridates  was  unanimously  decreed 
him.  His  colleague  Cotta  was  sent  with  a 
fleet  to  guard  the  coasts  of  Bithynia. 

The  war  began  with  considerable  advantages 
to  Mithridates,  who  defeated  the  lieutenant  of 
Cotta  by  land,  and  burnt  the  Roman  fleet. 
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Lucullus  advanced  against  him,  but  found  him 
so  much  superior  in  force  that  he  declined  an 
engagement,  and  harassed  the  enemy  by  fre- 
quent skirmishes  Mithridates  suddenly  de- 
camping, laid  siege  to  the  important  city  of 
Cyzicum,  which  had  always  been  faithful  to 
the  Roman  cause.  Lucullus  followed,  and  cut 
off  the  rear  of  the  king’s  army;  after  which  he 
took  a strong  post  in  the  vicinity  of  Cyzicum, 
by  which  means  he  intercepted  the  supplies  of 
provisions  from  the  surrounding  country,  and 
reduced  Mithridates  to  great  difficulties.  The 
people  of  Cyzicum,  in  the  mean  time,  foiled  all 
the  king’s  attempts  to  storm  their  city;  and  his 
army  being  greatly  diminished  by  famine  and 
disease,  he  was  constrained  to  raise  the  siege. 
The  Roman  general  lost  no  opportunity  of  an- 
noying him  in  his  retreat,  and  great  numbers 
of  his  troops  were  destroyed  both  by  land  and 
sea.  Lucullus  reduced  all  Paphlagonia  and 
Bithynia,  and  entering  Pontus,  took  Eupatoria 
and  other  places.  He  next  invested  the  strong 
town  of  Amisus,  the  protracted  siege  of  which 
gave  time  to  Mithridates  to  come  to  its  relief, 
and  Lucullus  was  obliged  to  retire  to  the  moun- 
tains. At  length,  however,  the  king  was  de- 
serted by  his  army,  and  found  it  necessary  to 
withdraw  into  Armenia,  to  his  son-in-law,  king 
Tigranes.  All  the  cities  of  Pontus  submitted 
to  Lucullus ; among  the  rest  Amisus,  which 
was  burnt,  to  his  great  displeasure.  He  re- 
paired it,  and  having  reduced  Pontus  to  the 
form  of  a Roman  province,  sent  a message  to 
Tigranes,  requiring  him  to  deliver  up  Mithri- 
dates. This  demand  being  refused,  Lucullus 
marched  against  the  Armenian  prince,  and  laid 
siege  to  Tigranocerta.  Tigranes,  assembling  a 
prodigious  host,  advanced  to  relieve  it;  but  his 
dastardly  troops  were  thrown  into  confusion  at 
the  first  onset,  and  were  totally  defeated  with 
great  loss.  The  victory  was  almost  bloodless 
to  the  Romans,  who  are  said  never  before  to 
have  fought  against  such  superior  numbers. 
Although  Lucullus  is  represented  by  Plutarch 
as  paying  considerable  attention  to  dreams  and 
omens,  yet  he  showed  a contempt  of  vulgar 
superstition  on  this  occasion;  for  being  admo- 
nished by  some  of  his  officers  not  to  give  battle 
on  that  day,  which  was  the  anniversary  of  a 
great  defeat  sustained  by  the  Romans  from  the 
Cimbri,  he  replied,  “ I will  make  this  too  an 
auspicious  day  for  Rome.”  The  war,  how- 
ever, through  the  vigour  of  Mithridates,  was 
rekindled  with  various  success.  Triarius,  one 
of  Lucullus’s  lieutenants,  was  defeated  with 
great  slaughter;*and  no  termination  appeared 
assignable  to  a contest,  which  was  no  sooner 


suppressed  in  one  part  than  it  broke  out  in  an- 
other. The  soldiers  murmured  at  being  led  to 
the  remotest  parts  of  Asia  with  no  reward  for 
their  toils,  while  their  general  was  continually 
amassing  wealth  from  plundered  provinces.. 
He  was  also  accused  at  Rome  with  designedly 
protracting  the  war  for  his  own  emolument; 
and  at  length  discontents  proceeded  so  far,  that 
the  Roman  senate  appointed  the  consul  Gla- 
brio  to  supersede  him.  This  commander,, 
however,  effected  nothing  against  the  enemy* 
and  Pompey  was  the  only  man  whom  the  Ro- 
man people  thought  worthy  of  being  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  bringing  this  tedious  war  to  a 
conclusion.  Armed  with  the  extraordinary 
powers  of  the  Manilian  law,  he  proceeded  to 
Asia,  B.C.  6 7,  and  had  an  interview  with  Lu- 
cullus in  Galatia,  which  was  conducted  with 
politeness,  but  was  far  from  cordial  on  either 
side.  The  latter,  with  1600  men  to  attend  his 
triumph,  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived very  honourably  by  the  senate,  but  un- 
derwent an  ’accusation  before  the  people  for 
peculation.  With  difficulty  he  obtained  per- 
mission to  triumph.  The  spectacle,  as  might 
be  expected,  was  splendid  ; and  besides  a large 
sum  conveyed  to  the  treasury,  it  exhibited  re- 
gisters of  much  more  which  he  had  expended 
on  the  public  service.  His  own  private  fortune 
was  greater  than  ever  before  had  been  pos- 
sessed by  a Roman  citizen;  and  he  resolved  to 
enjoy  it  at' his  ease,  without  troubling  himself 
with  political  concerns.  He  occasionally,  in- 
deed, gave  a vote  with  his  friends  of  the  sena- 
torian  party,  and  joined  the  true  republicans  in 
checking  the  ambition  of  Pompey;  but  his  ef- 
forts were  faint,  and  at  length  totally  ceased. 
Soon  after  his  return,  he  divorced  his  wife 
Clodia,  the  sister  of  the  infamous  Clodius,  and 
herself  scarcely  less  infamous;  and  he  con- 
tracted a new  alliance  with  Servilia,  the  sister 
of  Cato,  whose  irregularities  of  conduct  equalled 
those  of  her  predecessor.  In  his  mode  of 
living  he  adopted  a luxurious  profusion  scarce- 
ly paralleled  by  a private  citizen  in  any  age  or 
country,  but  under  the  direction  of  a refined 
taste,  and  not  excluding  the  rational  pleasures 
of  literature  and  cultivated  society.  At  a vast 
expence,  he  collected  a library  more  numerous 
and  select  than  Rome  had  before  possessed, 
which  he  threw  open  to  all  persons  of  learning 
and  curiosity.  It  was  particularly  the  resort  of 
the  Greeks  who  visited  Rome,  and  whom  he 
treated  with  great  hospitality,  delighting  to 
converse  with  them  on  topics  of  philosophy, 
with  all  the  sects  of  which  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted. He  was  himself  principally  attach- 
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ed  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Old  Academy,  the 
defence  of  which  is  put  into  his  mouth  by  Ci- 
cero, in  a dialogue  entitled  “ Lucullus.”  His 
philosophy,  however,  was  expended  in  words; 
for  no  man  carried  further  that  personal  luxury 
which  all  moral  systems  so  much  decry.  The 
profusion  of  his  table  was  constant  and  perpe- 
tual. Some  Greek  strangers  whom  he  had  for 
several  days  entertained  sumptuously,  modestly 
excusing  themselves  from  further  attendance  at 
his  board  on  account  of  the  expence  to  which 
they  put  him,  he  smiled,  and  told  them  that 
“ part,  indeed,  of  what  was  provided  was  for 
them,  but  the  greater  share  was  for  Lucullus.” 
Supping  once  alone,  and  finding  a scanty  fare 
set  before  him,  he  called  for  his  house-steward 
and  asked  the  reason  of  it.  The  man  excused 
himself,  from  his  knowledge  that  there  was  to 
be  no  company  that  evening.  “ What!  (said 
the  master)  did  you  not  know  that  Lucullus 
was  to  sup  with  Lucullus?”  His  fame  in  this 
point  once  induced  Cicero  and  Pompey,  by 
way  of  putting  him  to  the  test,  to  invite  them- 
selves in  a free  way  to  sup  with  him  the  same 
evening,  on  condition  that  he  should  give  them 
nothing  but  what  was  provided  for  himself. 
Lucullus  consented,  - but  requested  in  their 
presence  to  give  a single  order  to  a servant, 
and  this  was,  that  “ supper  was  to  be  served 
in  the  Apollo.”  Every  dining-room  in  his  do- 
mestic arrangement  had  a stated  sum  allotted 
for  an  entertainment  given  in  it,  and  the  Apollo 
stood  highest.  The  two  illustrious  visitors 
were  therefore  surprised  with  a most  costly 
banquet,  which  appeared  as  a matter  of  course. 
As  an  instance  of  that  superfluity  of  wealth  in 
which  the  owner  does  not  know  what  he  pos- 
sesses, Horace  tells  a story  of  Lucullus,  that 
being  once  asked  if  he  could  lend  a hundred 
military  tunics  (chlamydes)  for  a scenic  enter- 
tainment, he  replied,  “ Where  should  I find  so 
many?  however,  I will  see.”  Soon  after,  he 
wrote  word  that  he  had  at  home  five  thousand 
of  them,  and  they  might  have  all  if  they 
pleased.  His  magnificence  in  building  was 
not  inferior  to  his  other  displays  of  expensive 
luxury.  He  had  a superb  summer  villa  at 
Tusculum,  and  a winter  residence  in  the  bay 
of  Naples,  at  which  last  were  vast  excavations 
in  the  rock  for  reservoirs  of  salt  water  to  keep 
live  sea-fish,  the  great  object  of  Roman  epi- 
curism. His  gardens  at  Rome  were  upon  a 
scale  of  regal  grandeur,  and  long  subsisted 
among  the  principal  decorations  of  that  metro- 
polis. It  is  not  extraordinary  that  one  who 
thus  exhausted  every  source  of  gratification 
should  in  the  decline  of  life  fall  into  a state  of 


mental  imbecility.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
sixty-seven  or  sixty-eight,  and  was  much  re- 
gretted by  the  Roman  people,  who,  doubtless, 
had  tasted  the  fruits  of  his  munificence.  Lu- 
cullus may  rank  among  the  great  men  of  Rome, 
both  for  his  civil  and  military  qualifications. 
He  was  also  estimable  in  many  points  of  moral 
character:  he  was  generous,  humane,  mild,  and 
equitable;  but  the  example  he  gave  of  bound- 
less profusion  and  immoderate  luxury,  supplied 
by  the  pillage  of  countries  probably  rendered 
hostile  for  that  very  purpose,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a powerful  cause  of  the  subsequent 
debasement  of  the  Roman  character,  and  sub- 
version of  its  constitution.  Plutarcbi  Lucullus. 
Univers.  Hist. — A. 

LUDLOW,  Edmund,  a distinguished  leader 
of  the  republican  party  in  the  civil  wars  of 
Charles  I.,  was  descended  from  a family  of 
rank  originally  settled  in  Shropshire,  but  re- 
moved to  the  county  of  Wilts.  He  was  born 
about  1620,  at  Maiden-Bradley  in  that  county, 
being  the  eldest  son  of  sir  Henry  Ludlow, 
knight.  He  received  his  academical  education 
at  Trinity-college,  Oxford,  whence  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  Temple  for  the  study  of  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  his  country.  His  father, 
who  was  chosen  a representative  for  Wiltshire 
to  the  long  parliament  of  1640,  having  joined 
the  party  in  opposition  to  the  court,  Edmund 
warmly  adopted  the  same  principles,  and  en- 
tered into  a military  association  among  the  stu- 
dents of  the  law,  with  most  of  whom  he 
joined  the  army  as  one  of  the  life-guards  of 
the  earl  of  Essex.  In  this  situation  he  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Edge-hill,  soon  after 
which  he  raised  a troop  of  horse  for  the  regi- 
ment of  sir  Edward  Hungerford,  which  he 
commanded  at  the  siege  of  Wardour-castle. 
Of  this  fortress,  when  taken,  he  was  made  go- 
vernor, and  he  held  it  ten  months  against  all 
the  efforts  of  the  king’s  party,  till  it  was  bat- 
tered to  ruins.  On  its  surrender,  he  was  car- 
ried to  Oxford  as  a prisoner  of  war,  but  was 
soon  exchanged,  and  was  appointed  by  the 
parliament  sheriff  of  Wiltshire.  He  took  a 
commission  in  the  army  under  sir  William 
Waller,  and  raising  a regiment  of  horse,  was 
present  at  the  second  battle  of  Newbury,  and 
at  several  other  warm  actions,  in  which  he  dis- 
played equal  valour  and  conduct. 

When  the  heads  of  the  presbyterian  party 
were  thrown  out  of  power  by  the  self-denying 
ordinance,  Ludlow  seceded  with  them,  and 
remained  without  public  employment  till  he 
was  chosen  in  1645  knight  of  the  shire  for 
Wilts,  in  the  place  of  his  father,  who  died 
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two  years  before.  At  this  time  the  machina- 
tions of  the  heads  of  the  army,  and  of  Crom- 
well in  particular,  became  manifest  to  the  true 
republicans,  and  Ludlow  was  one  of  those  who 
opposed  them  with  the  greatest  firmness  and 
openness.  He  thought  it  necessary,  however, 
in  order  to  establish  his  favourite  republic,  to 
join  with  the  army  against  the  parliament, 
when  the  latter  had  voted  that  the  king’s  con- 
cessions were  ground  for  a treaty;  and  he  was 
active  in  the  arbitrary  measure  of  purging  the 
house  by  excluding  the  members  who  had  pro- 
moted that  vote.  He  was  one  of  those  who, 
according  to  his  own  expression,  “ had  the 
honour”  of  sitting  in  judgment  upon  the  king. 
Soon  after  that  event  he  married,  and  with  his 
wife’s  portion  and  part  of  his  patrimony  made 
a purchase  of  two  manors  in  Wiltshire  out  of 
the  alienated  dean  and  chapter  lands.  Crom- 
well, probably  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  him 
out  of  his  way,  caused  him  to  be  nominated 
lieutenant-general  of  horse  in  Ireland,  and  one 
of  the  commissioners  for  civil  affairs  in  that 
kingdom.  He  arrived  there  in  the  beginning 
of  1650,  and  joining  the  army  under  lord-de- 
puty Ireton,  performed  many  services  with 
great  vigour  and  ability,.  After  the  death  of 
Ireton,  the  chief  command  of  the  army  de- 
volved upon  Ludlow;  but  as  he  continued  to 
oppose  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Cromwell, 
he  was  superseded  by  Fleetwood.  During  his 
absence  in  Ireland,  Cromwell  had  dissolved 
the  long  parliament,  and  assumed  the  office 
of  protector,  a revolution  in  which  Ludlow 
was  by  no  means  disposed  to  concur;  and  he 
used  all  his  influence  with  the  soldiers  to  keep 
them  steady  to  the  cause  in  which  they  first 
engaged.  The  new  government  did  not  choose 
to  treat  with  harshness  a man  so  much  and  so 
justly  respected ; but  as  he  would  not  deliver 
up  his  commission  which  he  had  received  from 
the  former  parliament,  the  option  was  given 
him  to  remain  in  confinement  in  Ireland,  or 
go  to  London.  He  chose  the  latter,  but  upon 
his  arrival  at  Beaumaris  he  was  put  under  ar- 
rest till  the  protector’s  pleasure  should  be 
known.  After  some  delay,  arising  from  his 
refusal  to  enter  into  an  engagement  not  to  act 
against  the  existing  government,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  come  to  London,  where  he  had  a 
long  conference  with  Cromwell  and  his  princi- 
pal partisans.  In  this  he  maintained,  with 
great  freedom  and  presence  of  mind,  the  re- 
publican principles  on  which  he  acted,  and 
could  not  be  induced  to  make  any  absolute  en- 
gagement for  his  future  submission.  When 
the  protector  found  it  necessary  to  call  a new 
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parliament,  he  determined  to  prevent  Ludlow 
from  becoming  a candidate  for  a seat,  or  in- 
terfering in  elections;  and  sending  for  him,  he 
warmly  charged  him  with  disaffection,  and  re- 
quired security  of  him,  on  pain  of  confine- 
ment. Ludlow  denied  he  had  done  any  thing 
contrary  to  law,  and  refused  to  owe  his  liberty 
to  compliance  with  an  unjust  requisition:  in 
the  end,  his  brother  Thomas  was  induced  to 
engage  for  him,  though  without  his  consent, 
and  he  went  into  Essex,  where  he  continued 
till  Cromwell’s  last  illness.  When  Richard 
was  declared  protector,  Ludlow,  with  other 
republicans,  joined  the  army  party  of  Walling- 
ford-house, and  was  instrumental  in  the  resto- 
ration of  the  long  parliament,  in  which  he  took 
his  former  seat.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the 
committee  of  safety,  and  had  the  command  of 
a regiment.  His  attachment  to  the  parliament, 
however,  rendering  him  suspected  to  the  army 
faction,  whose  designs  he  thwarted,  he  was 
again  sent  to  Ireland  as  commander  in  chief  of 
the  forces  there.  He  arrived  at  Dublin  in  Au- 
gust 1659,  and  immediately  took  measures  to 
fix  the  officers  in  the  interest  of  the  parliament. 
In  the  mean  time  the  army  in  England  had 
taken  the  power  into  their  own  hands;  the 
news  of  which  induced  Ludlow,  with  the  hope 
of  conciliating  the  two  parties,  to  return  to 
London.  Finding,  however,  nothing  but  con- 
fusion and  intrigue  in  the  capital,  he  resolved 
to  resume  his  post  in  Ireland,  and  support  the 
authority  of  parliament  there  to  the  best  of  his 
power.  In  his  efforts  for  this  purpose,  he  was 
opposed  by  the  council  of  officers  at  Dublin, 
who  proceeded  so  far  as  to  exhibit  a charge  of 
high-treason  against  him.  To  obviate  its  ef- 
fects, he  hastened  back  to  London,  where  it 
soon  appeared  that  things  were  tending  to  a 
restoration  of  monarchy.  He  attended  at  the 
consultations  of  the  republicans,  to  prevent 
this  issue,  if  possible;  till  at  length,  perceiving 
the  tide  of  public  inclination  to  be  irresistible, 
he  began  to  consider  of  his  own  safety.  Though 
his  name  was  not  among  the  seven  excepted  in 
the  bill  of  indemnity,  yet  the  proclamation  for 
all  the  late  king’s  judges  to  surrender  them- 
selves within  fourteen  days  filled  him  with 
just  apprehension.  His  friends  differed  in 
their  advice  on  this  occasion;  but  in  conclusion, 
he  thought  it  the  safest  course  to  withdraw 
from  the  kingdom.  After  undergoing  'several 
hazards  of  being  taken,  he  landed  safely  at 
Dieppe,  in  September  1660,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Geneva,  where  he  was  joined  by  two 
others  of  the  king’s  judges.  Not  being  satis- 
fied with  the  security  offered  by  this  state. 
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they  withdrew  to  the  territories  of  the  canton 
of  Bern ; and  with  several  more  of  the  party 
fixed  their  residence  first  at  Lausanne,  and  af- 
terwards at  Vevay.  The  vengeance  of  the 
royal  family  against  the  regicides,  not  satiated 
by  the  execution  of  those  who  remained  in 
England,  pursued  those  who  had  taken  refuge 
abroad,  and  descended  to  the  hire  of  assassins 
for  their  destruction.  Lisle,  one  of  the  fugi- 
tives in  Switzerland,  was  shot  dead  in  the 
church-yard  of  Lausanne.  "An  attempt  was 
made  against  the  life  of  Ludlow,  by  a party 
who  came  over  the  lake  from  Savoy;  but  their 
intentions  were  timely  discovered.  His  own 
caution,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  magistrates 
of  Bern,  who  zealously  exerted  themselves  for 
the  protection  of  their  guests,  preserved  him 
from  further  dangers,  and  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  this  retreat,  much  ho- 
noured for  his  private  virtues,  and  probably 
esteemed  for  his  public  conduct  by  a people  of 
republicans.  On  the  revolution  which  de- 
* throned  another  Stuart  king,  and  placed  Wil- 
liam on  the  throne,  Ludlow,  confiding  in  the 
principles  which  seemed  to  have  revived  in  his 
native  country,  entertained  hopes  of  being  suL 
fered  to  end  his  days  in  it,  and  even  of  being 
employed  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  He  came 
over  to  England  in  1689,  and  ventured  to  ap- 
pear openly  in  London;  but  a motion  being 
made  in  the  house  of  commons  by  sir  Edward 
Seymour,  the  head  of  the  tory  party,  for  an 
address  to  the  king  to  issue  a proclamation  for 
his  apprehension,  he  returned  to  Vevay,  where 
he  closed  his  life  in  exile  in  1693,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-three.  A monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory  in  the  principal  church  there  by 
his  widow,  who  had  been  his  faithful  and  cou- 
rageous partner  in  all  fortunes. 

Edmund  Ludlow  was  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  purest  characters  engaged  in  the  unhappy 
contests  of  those  times.  His  public  conduct 
seems  to  have  been  always  directed  by  truly 
patriotic  principles,  however  mistaken  in  their 
application.  He  was  disinterested,  equitable, 
and  humane;  cajnr  and  sedate,  yet  resolute; 
virtuous  without|  austerity,  and  pious  without 
fanaticism.  He  had  considerable  talents,  both 
civil  and  military;  and  if  he  was  sometimes 
the  dupe  of  craft  and  dissimulation,  he  did  not 
want  sagacity  to  penetrate  into  the  general  in- 
tentions of  the  different  parties.  He  left  to 
posterity  a valuable  legacy  in  his  “ Memoirs,” 
first  printed  at  Vevay,  in  two  volume?  8vo. 

1698,  to  which  another  volume  was  added  in 

1699.  They  were  reprinted  in  London,  in 
one  volume  folio,  1751,  with  the  addition  of 


“ The  Case  of  King  Charles  I.”  drawn  up  by 
John  Cook,  solicitor  to  the  high  court  of  jus- 
tice on  his  trial.  A new  edition  in  quarto  was 
printed  in  1771.  These  Memoirs  contain  an 
account  of  the  author’s  own  transactions  dur- 
ing the  civil  wars  and  the  subsequent  period, 
together  with  many  particulars  relative  to  the 
genera:  history  of  the  times,  written  in  a clear 
unaffected  style;  and  though  not  entirely  free 
from  party  misrepresentation,  are  replete  with 
curious  and  authentic  matter.  Ludlow's  Me- 
moirs. Biogr.  Britan.-— A.. 

LUDOLF,  Job,  a learned  orientalist,  was 
born  in  1624,  of  an  ancient  family  at  Erfurt, 
in  Thuringia.  He  was  educated  in  the  uni- 
versity of  his  native  place,  and  particularly  at- 
tended to  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  and  of 
the  learned  languages,  especially  those  of  the 
east.  For  the  purpose  of  instruction,  he  tra- 
velled into  several  countries  of  Europe,  and 
after  an  absence  of  six  years  returned  to  Er- 
furt. He  exercised  there  during  eighteen 
years  the  functions  of  a counsellor,  and  was 
frequently  deputed  to  assist  at  the  diets  held 
upon  the  subject  of  the  contests  between  the 
dukes  of  Saxony  and  the  archbishops  of  Mentz. 
Wearied  at  length  with  public  business,  and 
impatient  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  his  stu- 
dies, he  obtained  his  dismission  from  Frederic 
duke  of  Saxony,  who  granted  him  the  title  of 
honorary  counsellor.  He  chose  for  the  place 
of  his  retreat  the  city  of  Frankfort  on  the 
Mayne ; but  scarcely  had  he  settled  his  family 
there,  when  the  elector-palatine  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  his  finances.  In  his  service  he 
made  two  journeys  to  France,  where  he  con- 
sulted the  libraries  of  Paris,  in  order  to  obtain 
every  information  connected  with  his  favourite 
oriental  studies.  At  length  he  returned  to 
Frankfort,  and  employed  himself  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  finishing  and  revising 
the  different  works  he  had  composed.  He 
died  in  1704,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  in  universal 
esteem,  as  well  for  his  virtues  as  his  talents. 
He  possessed  a great  fund  of  knowledge,  ac- 
quired by  indefatigable  industry;  and  was 
equally  fitted  for  the  dispatch  of  public  busi- 
ness, and  the  retired  pursuits  of  the  closet. 
Of  the  numerous  writings  of  Ludolf,  the  prin- 
cipal are  “ Historia  jEthiopica,”  folio,  168 1: 
“ A Commentary  on  the  same,”  folio,  1691: 
“ An  Appendix  to  the  same,”  4to.  1693:  in 
these  works  the  history,  religion,  and  manners 
of  the  Ethiopians  are  detailed  at  length;  and 
though  some  errors  and  inaccuracies  have  been 
pointed  out,  they  are  allowed  to  contain  a great 
mass  of  authentic  information:  “ An  Abyssi- 
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man  Grammar  and  Dictionary,  folio,  1(598: 

Dissertatio  de  Locustis,”  folio,  1694:  “Fasti 
Ecclesiae  Alexandrine,”  folio,  169.1:  “ De 
Bello  Turcico  feliciter  Conficiendo,”  4to.  1686. 
Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

LUDOLF,  Henry-Wiiliam,  nephew  of 
the  preceding,  and  a learned  as  well  as  pious 
writer,  was  born  at  Erfurt,  in  the  year  1655. 
H is  father,  who  was  a counsellor  of  that  city, 
gave  him  a liberal  education;  and  his  uncle  in- 
structed him  in  the  oriental  languages,  parti- 
cularly the  Hebrew  and  the  Arabic,  in  which 
he  became  a considerable  proficient.  He  ob- 
tained the  post  of  secretary  to  M.  Lenthe, 
envoy  from  Christian  V.  king  of  Denmark  to 
the  court  of  Great  Britain;  who  was  so  well 
satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  he  acquitted 
himself  in  that  employment,  that  he  afterwards 
recommended  him  to  prince  George  of  Den- 
mark, who  in  1680  appointed  him  his  secre- 
tary. This  situation  he  retained  for  some 
years,  till  the  attack  of  a violent  disorder  ren- 
dered him  incapable  of  discharging  its  duties; 
when  he  was  permitted  to  retire,  with  a hand- 
some pension.  Upon  his  recovery,  he  resolved 
to  visit  foreign  countries,  and  particularly  such 
as  were  little  known  to  travellers,  that  he 
might  become  acquainted  with  their  manners, 
and  learn  their  languages.  Russia  was  the- 
first  country  of  this  description  which  excited 
his  curiosity;  and  as  he  had  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  the  Russian  language  before  he 
left  England,  he  was  soon  able  to  converse 
with  the  natives,  and  met  with  a polite  recep- 
tion from  the  principal  persons  in  that  country. 
As  he  understood  music,  and  was  an  able  per- 
former on  several  instruments,  he  had  the  ho- 
nour to  display  his  accomplishments  in  this  art 
before  the  czar  at  Moscow,  to  the  great  sur- 
prize and  delight  of  that  prince.  The  various 
knowledge,  likewise,  which  he  discovered  in 
his  conversations  with  the  Russian  clergy,  led 
them  to  consider  him  as  a prodigy  of  learning; 
and  particularly  the  facility  with  which  he  dis- 
coursed in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  with  some 
Jews  who  were  in  that  country.  Upon  his 
return  to  London  in  1694,  he  was  obliged  to 
undergo  the  operation  of  cutting  for  the  stone; 
and  as  soon  as  his  health  would  permit  he  set 
about  the  composition  of  “ A Russian  Gram- 
mar,” intended  for  the  use  not  only  of  traders 
and  travellers,  but  of  the  natives  themselves, 
by  exhibiting  the  principles  of  their  language 
in  a more  regular  form  than  had  been  before 
laid  down.  This  work  was  printed  at  the 
Oxford  university  press,  and  published  in  1696. 
Ludolf’s  curiosity  now  determined  him  to 


take  a voyage  into  the  cast,  that  he  might  ob- 
tain information  concerning  the  state  of  the 
Christian  church  in  the  Levant.  He  arrived 
at  Smyrna  in  November  1698;  whence  he 
went  to  Jaffa,  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem,  and 
from  Jerusalem  to  Cairo;  making  useful  ob- 
servations on  the  productions  of  nature  and 
art,  and  carefully  examining  the  state  of  go- 
vernment and  religion  in  the  different  countries 
through  which  he  passed.  An  anecdote  which 
he  relates  of  a conversation  which  took  place 
between  him  and  the  commander  of  a Turkish 
vessel,  on  board  of  which  he  had  taken  his 
passage  for  Alexandria,  is  not  unworthy  of 
being  preserved.  He  was  one  day  reading 
aloud  our  Saviour’s  sermon  in  the  mount,  out 
of  the  Arabic  version  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  had  been  printed  at  the  expence  of  Mr. 
Boyle;  when  the  captain,  after  having  listened 
for  some  time,  asked  him,  “ What  book  that 
was?”  Upon  his  answering,  “ that  it  was  the 
system  of  the  Christian  religion;”  the  captain 
replied,  “ that  could  not  possibly  be  true, 
since  the  practice  of  the  Christians  was  di- 
rectly the  reverse.”  To  this  Ludolf  rejoined, 
“ that  he  was  mistaken,  and  that  it  was  easy 
to  account  for  his  being  so;  since  the  Turks 
had  little  opportunity  of  conversing  with,  or 
observing  the  manners  of  any  other  Christians 
than  sailors  or  merchants,  who  were  too  com- 
monly a disgrace  to  their  religion.”  With  this 
answer  the  Turk  appeared  to  be  well  satisfied, 
and  afterwards  treated  our  traveller  with  great 
civility  and  kindness.  As  soon  as  Ludolf 
had  returned  to  England,  his  reflections  on  the 
deplorable  state  of  Christianity  among  those 
who  professed  that  religion  under  the  Turkish 
government  induced  him  to  undertake  an  im- 
pression of  the  New  Testament  in  the  vulgar 
Greek,  and  to  present  it  to  the  members  of 
the  Greek  church.  The  version  which  he 
made  use  of  was  one  that  had  been  published 
several  years  before  in  Holland,  in  two  vo- 
lumes. Being  encouraged  in  this  undertaking 
by  the  liberal  contributions  of  the  bishop  of 
Worcester,  and  other  friends,  Ludolf  care- 
fully superintended  an  impression  of  this  ver- 
sion, which  was  printed  at  London,  in  one  vo- 
lume iamo.;  which  he  afterwards  distributed: 
among  the  Greeks,  by  weans  of  the  connec- 
tions which  he  had  formed  in  his  eastern  tour. 
He  often  expressed  his  wishes,  that  the  pro- 
testant  powers  of  Europe  would  in  one  respect 
imitate  the  papists,  in  their  zealous  endeavours 
to  propagate  their  religion,  by  establishing  a 
kind  of  college  at  Jerusalem.  He  wished  also,, 
that  the  men  to  be  selected  for  such  an  institiL- 
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tion  should  not  be  persons  devoted  to  the 
propagation  of  the  peculiarities  of  any  of  the 
particular  systems  concerning  which  Protest- 
ants differ  among  themselves,  but  united  to- 
gether by  an  agreement  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  gospel,  and  by  universal  love 
and  charity.  A college  of  such  men,  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  vulgar  Greek,  Turkish,  and 
Arabic  languages,  would,  he  was  persuaded, 
contribute  wonderfully  to  the  spreading  of  the 
Christian  faith  in  the  east.  Ludolf  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  praise  for  the  liberality  of  his 
own  views;  but  we  fear  that  the  period  is  at 
a distance  when  such  a project  as  that  of 
which  he  had  conceived  the  idea  may  be  more 
than  utopian.  In  the  year  1709,  Ludolf  was 
appointed  by  queen  Anne  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  managing  the  charities  collected  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  Palatines,  whom  the  se- 
vere exactions  of  the  French,  and  the  calami- 
ties of  war,  had  driven  from  their  native 
country.  He  died  in  the  year  1710,  in  the 
fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Besides  his  “ Rus- 
sian Grammar,”  he  was  the  author  of  “ Me- 
ditations on  Retirement  from  the  World;” 
“ Meditations  upon  divers  Subjects,  tending  to 
Promote  the  inward  Life  of  Faith,”  &c.; 
“ Considerations  on  the  Interest  of  the  Church 
Universal;”  “ A Proposal  for  promoting  the 
Cause  of  Religion  in  the  Churches  of  the 
Levant;”  “ Reflections  on  the  present  State  of 
the  Christian  Church;”  and  “A  Homily  of  Ma- 
carius, done  out  of  Greek.”  Some  of  these 
pieces  were  printed  separately,  and  they  were 
all  published  in  a collective  form  in  the  year 
1712.  Lives  and  Characters  of  the  most  illus- 
trious Persons , British  and  Foreign}  who  died  in 
the  year  1 7 1 o. — M. 

LUGO,  John  de,  a learned  Spanish  Jesuit 
and  cardinal,  who  flourished  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  the  son  of  the  deputy  from  Se- 
ville to  the  states  of  the  kingdom  convened  at 
Madrid,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1583. 
He  discovered  early  proofs  of  capacity,  being 
able  to  read  printed  books  and  written  hand  at 
three  years  of  age;  and  at  fourteen,  he  gave 
evidence  of  his  qualifications  for  entering  on 
academic  studies,  by  maintaining  theses  on 
different  subjects.  Soon  afterwards  he  was 
sent  to  the  university  of  Salamanca  to  study 
the  law;  where  he  was  induced  by  the  example 
of  an  elder  brother  to  enter  among  the  Jesuits 
in  the  year  1603,  notwithstanding  the  opposi- 
tion which  his  father  made  to  that  step.  He 
went  through  his  course  of  philosophy  in  the 
seminary  belonging  to  the  order  at  Pampeluna, 
and  studied  divinity  at  Salamanca.  Upon  his 


father’s  death  he  was  sent  by  his  superiors  to 
Seville,  to  take  possession  of  a very  consider- 
able inheritance  which  fell  to  him  and  his  bro- 
ther, and  with  the  consent  of  the  latter  di- 
vided it  among  the  Jesuits  of  Seville  and  Sala- 
manca. During  five  years  he  taught  philoso- 
phy with  great  applause  at  Medina  del  Campo; 
and  afterwards  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
divinity  at  Valladolid.  In  this  employment  he 
acquitted  himself  with  so  much  success,  that 
his  superiors  thought  him  worthy  of  a profes- 
sorship of  greater  eminence;  and  accordingly, 
in  1621,  they  sent  him  to  fill  their  divinity 
chair  at  Rome.  This  post  he  occupied  during 
twenty  years,  with  very  distinguished  reputa- 
tion, devoting  himself  entirely  to  the  duties  of 
his  employment,  without  spending  his  time  in 
paying  court  to  the  cardinals,  and  visiting  am- 
bassadors. In  the  year  1643,  P°Pe  Urban 
VIII.  raised  him  to  the  purple,  without  his 
knowledge,  or  his  entertaining  the  least  suspi- 
cion that  his  holiness  had  such  a design.  Many 
singular  particulars  are  related  of  the  unambi- 
tious disposition  which  this  Jesuit  displayed, 
when  he  was  made  acquainted  with  his  promo- 
tion, and  in  his  subsequent  conduct,  which 
those  of  our  readers  who  have  any  curiosity  on 
the  subject  may  find  recorded  in  Bayle.  He 
died  in  1660,  about  the  age  of  seventy  seven. 
He  invented,  or  at  least  brought  into  credit, 
the  doctrine  of  inflated  points,  intended  to  re- 
pel the  objections  against  the  divisibility  of  parts 
in  infinitum , as  well  as  against  mathematical 
points;  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  author 
of  the  notion  of  the  philosophical  sin:  but 
these  scholastic  subtleties,  which  for  a time 
were  the  subjects  of  much  discussion,  have 
long  been  exploded  by  philosophers  and  divines. 
He  also  published  seven  ponderous  folio  vo- 
lumes, in  Latin,  on  questions  in  scholastic  di- 
vinity and  morals;  of  which  those  only  main- 
tain any  reputation  in  the  catholic  schools 
which  treat  “De  Virtute  et  Sacramento  Peni- 
tentiae,”  and  “ De  Justitia  et  Jure.”  What 
principally  entitles  his  name  to  be  transmitted 
to  posterity  is  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
been  the  first  person  who  brought  into  repute 
that  excellent  febrifuge  the  quinquina , and  who 
introduced  it  into  France  in  the  year  1650, 
where  it  was  called  at  first  cardinal  de  Lugo's 
powder.  This  drug  he  administered  gratis  to 
the  poor  who  were  afflicted  with  aguish  com- 
plaints, but  obliged  the  rich  to  purchase  it 
with  its  weight  in  gold.  His  elder  brother, 
Francis  de  Lugo , taught  divinity  in  Spain, 
Mexico,  and  Santa  Fee,  and  died  in  i6<?2, 
about  the  age  of  seventy-two.  He  was  the 
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author  of  (t  Commentarii  in  primam  Partem  S. 
Thomas  de  Deo,  Trinitate,  et  Angelis,”  1647, 
in  two  volumes  folio;  and  other  treatises  in 
scholastic  divinity  and  morals.  Antouii  Bibl. 
Hispati.  Bayle.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LL'KE,  Saint,  an  evangelist,  and  the  com- 
panion of  St.  Paul  in  his  labours,  as  St.  Mark 
was  of  St.  Peter,  according  to  Eusebius  of. 
Caesarea  and  St.  Jerome,  who  are  followed  by 
some  ancient  and  the  greater  number  of  mo- 
dern writers,  was  a native  of  Antioch;  but  we 
do  not  find  that  hypothesis  countenanced  by 
any  other  fathers  before  Eusebius.  Grotius 
and  Wetstein  are  of  opinion  that  he  was  not 
only  born  at  Antioch,  but  was  also  a slave, 
either  at  Rome,  or  in  Greece;  who,  having 
obtained  his  freedom,  returned  to  his  native 
place,  where  he  became  first  a Jewish  prose- 
lyte, and  then  a Christian.  And  Cave  as  well 
as  Mill  think  it  likely,  that  he  was  converted 
by  Paul  at  Antioch.  These  notions,  however, 
appear  to  be  entirely  destitute  of  foundation  in 
antiquity.  If  he  is  the  Lucius  mentioned  in 
Romans  xvi.  21,  the  Lucius  of  Cyrene  in  Acts 
xiii.  1,  Luke  the  beloved  physician  in  Colos. 
iv.  14,  and  the  Lucas  spoken  of  in  Philem. 
verse  24,  as  seems  most  probable  in  the  judg- 
ment of  able  ancient  and  modern  critics,  he 
must  have  been  of  Jewish  descent,  a relation 
of  St.  Paul,  and,  not  unlikely,  a native  of 
Judea.  His  profession,  it  appears,  was  that  of 
a physician:  but  that  he  was  also  a painter,  as 
the  catholic  legends  pretend,  is  rejected  as  a 
fable  by  the  most  judicious  writers  in  that 
communion.  Luke  must  have  been  an  early 
believer;  and,  upon  the  supposition  that  he 
was  one  of  the  two  whom  our  Lord  met  with 
on  the  way  to  Emmaus,  on  the  day  of  his  re- 
surrection, which  has  a great  appearance  of 
probability,  he  was  a hearer  and  a disciple  of 
Christ  himself.  Fabricius,  Dr.  Whitby,  and 
other  learned  men  among  the  moderns  as  well 
as  ancients,  have  been  of  the  opinion  that  he 
was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples;  which  seems 
to  have  been  founded  rather  on  conjecture, 
than  on  the  authority  of  testimony.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  he  was  held  in  high  esteem 
by  St.  Paul,  who  expressly  calls  him  his  fel- 
low-labourer, and  whom  he  accompanied  when 
that  apostle  first  went  into  Macedonia.  Je- 
rome says,  that  he  was  the  constant  companion 
of  St.  Paul  in  his  travels.  This  at  least  we 
may  assert,  on  the  authority  of  Scripture  his- 
tory, that  he  was  with  St.  Paul  at  Troas, 
whence  they  went  by  sea  to  Samothracia, 
thence  to  Neapolis,  and  thence  to  Philippi. 
We  find  no  express  mention  of  him  after- 
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wards,  till  St.  Paul  was  a second  time  in 
Greece,  and  was  setting  out  for  Jerusalem 
with  the  collections  which  had  been  made  for 
the  poor  Christians  in  Judea.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  accompanied  St.  Paul  from  Greece 
through  Macedonia  to  Philippi,  and  in  his 
subsequent  voyages  along  the  coasts  of  Asia  to 
Caesarea;  whence  they  travelled  to  Jerusalem. 
Here  he  continued  with  the  apostle  till  the  in- 
surrection of  the  Jews  against  him  in  the 
Temple,  and  attended  him  during  his  impri- 
sonment at  Csesarea,  after  he  had  made  his 
appeal  to  Caesar.  And  when  St.  Paul  was 
sent  prisoner  from  Cassarca  to  Rome,  Luke 
went  with  him  in  the  same  ship,  and  remained 
with  him  during  the  two  years  of  his  impri- 
sonment in  that  city,  beyond  which  period  the 
history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  not  car- 
ried. After  the  enlargement  of  St.  Paul,  it 
appears  most  probable  that  St.  Luke  went  into 
Greece,  and  continued  to  preach  the  gospel  in 
different  parts  of  that  country  till  his  death. 
With  respect  to  the  precise  time,  place,  and 
manner  of  that  event,  we  have  no  certain  in- 
formation; but  from  a comparison  of  the  ac- 
counts handed  down  by  tradition  it  seems  pro- 
bable, that  he  died  a natural  death  in  Achaia, 
at  an  advanced  age,  and  about  the  year  of 
Christ  70. 

The  writings  for  which  the  Christian  church 
is  indebted  to  St.  Luke,  are  his  “ Gospel,” 
and  the  history  of  “ The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.” 
These  books  are  inscribed  to  a person  named 
Theophilus,  who  appears  from  the  titles  to 
have  been  a man  of  rank;  but  whether  he  was 
a Gentile,  or  a Jew,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, and  certainly  <?f  no  moment,  to  de- 
termine. “ The  Gospel  of  St.  Luke”  presents 
us  with  the  history  of  the  life  and  actions  of 
Christ,  from  his  birth  till  his  ascension;  to 
which  is  prefixed  an  account  of  the  birth  of 
his  forerunner,  John  the  Baptist.  His  motive 
for  undertaking  it  was,  to  give  an  accurate 
history  of  the  events  in  our  Saviour’s  life, 
founded  on  the  testimony  of  the  apostles  and 
eye-witnesses;  of  which  many  had  attempted 
to  furnish  narratives,  which  were  either  imper- 
fect or  erroneous.  Among  the  productions  of 
these  “ many,”  St.  Luke  could  not  mean  to  in- 
clude the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark;  for  it  may  be  satisfactorily  shewn  from 
internal  evidence,  that  if-  those  Gospels  were 
written  and  published  at  so  early  a period  as 
his  own,  which  there  is  strong  reason  for  ques- 
tioning, they  were  at  the  time  when  he  wrote 
unknown  to  him.  And  he  speaks  of  the  au- 
thors of  those  narratives,  as  if  they  themselves 
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were  not  eye-witnesses  of  the  facts  which  they 
recorded;  and,  therefore,  at  any  rate  he  could 
not  have  Matthew  in  view.  But  whether  those 
histories  were  the  productions  of  honest  men, 
who  had  given  defective  accounts,  as  some 
maintain,  or  were  erroneous  and  fabulous  nar- 
ratives, as  others  contend,  are  questions  which 
it  does  not  belong  to  our  province  to  discuss; 
and  we  refer  our  readers  for  the  arguments  in 
support  of  those  opposite  hypotheses  to  Lard- 
ncr  and  Michaelis  as  quoted  below.  With 
respect  to  the  time  when  this  Gospel  was  writ- 
ten, the  commonly  received  opinion  is,  that 
St.  Luke  wrote  it  not  long  before  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  which  were  published  in  63,  or 
64;  and  our  English  critic  just  mentioned  has 
pointed  out  some  marks  of  time  in  the  Gospel 
itself,  which  serve  considerably  to  support  that 
hypothesis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  learned 
German  employs  much  ingenuity  in  endea- 
vouring to  invalidate  that  opinion,  and  to  prove 
that,  for  ought  we  know,  it  may  have  been 
written  many  years  before  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  But  the  place  where  St.  Luke 
wrote  this  Gospel  has  given  rise  to  a still 
greater  variation  in  sentiment,  than  the  time 
when  it  was  composed.  Michaelis  enumerates 
no  less  than  nine  different  opinions  which  have 
been  advanced  in  ancient  or  in  modern  times, 
on  this  subject ; and,  after  enquiring  into  the 
evidence  on  which  each  is  built,  concluded  it 
to  be  most  probable  that  St.  Luke  wrote  his 
Gospel  in  Palestine,  while  St.  Paul  was  pri- 
soner at  Caesarea.  Lardner  coincides  in  opi- 
nion with  Jerome,  that  it  was  written  in 
Achaia,  and  supposes  that,  during  St.  Paul’s 
imprisonment  in  Judea,  St.  Luke  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  completing  his  collections 
for  it,  in  his  conversations  with  several  of  the 
apostles,  and  other  eye-witnesses  of  our  Lord’s 
person  and  works;  and  that  when  he  left  St. 
Paul  at  Rome,  on  the  termination  of  his  im- 
prisonment, he  went  into  Greece,  and  there 
composed  and  published  his  Gospel.  It  must 
be  acknowledged,  however,  that  the  different 
hypotheses  on  this  subject  are  all  founded  on 
traditionary  reports;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  de- 
termine which  is  the  most  eligible  conjecture. 

The  other  work  of  our  evangelist  is  the  his- 
tory of  “ The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,”  which 
was  intended,  as  appears  from  the  very  first 
sentence,  to  be  a continuation  of  his  “ Gospel.” 
According  to  Mill,  it  was  written  in  the  year 
64.  That  it  was  not  written  before  the  year 
63  must  be  granted,  since  it  continues  the 
history  of  the  actions  of  the  apostles  to  the 
termination  of  St.  Paul’s  imprisonment,  which 


is  allowed  to  have  taken  place  in  that  year. 
It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that  St.  Luke 
finished  it,  either  in  that  or  the  following  year, 
at  Rome  or  in  Greece.  From  a survey  of  its 
contents,  it  will  be  sufficiently  obvious,  that 
St.  Luke  did  not  intend  to  write  a general  his- 
tory of  the  Christian  church,  during  the  first 
thirty  years  after  Christ’s  ascension:  for  he  has 
wholly  omitted  many  facts,  which  an  historian, 
who  designed  to  write  a general  account  of 
the  Christian  church,  would  not  have  passed 
over  in  silence.  He  has  also  omitted  many 
material  transactions  in  the  life  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  and  given  no  account  of  some  of  the 
controversies  which  took  place,  and  of  the  he- 
retical opinions  which  distracted  the  church. 
Of  these  omissions  Michaelis,  and  more  par- 
ticularly Lardner,  have  selected  several  remark- 
able instances.  But  these  omissions  are  no 
disparagement  to  his  history ; and  the  relation 
of  the  particulars  which  they  have  selected 
was  not  necessary  for  the  object  which  he  had 
in  view.  That  object  seems  to  have  been  two- 
fold: to  relate  in  what  manner  the  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  were -communicated  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  and  the  subsequent  miracles  per- 
formed by  the  apostles,  by  which  the  truth  of 
Christianity  was- confirmed;  and  to  deliver  such 
accounts,  as  proved  the  claim  of  the  Gentiles 
to  admission  into  the  church  of  Christ,  a claim 
disputed  by  the  Jews,  especially  at  the  time 
when  St.  Luke  wrote  the  Acts  of  the  Apbstles. 
And  it  was  the  circumstance  last  mentioned 
which  excited  the  hatred  of  the  Jews  against 
St.  Paul,  and  occasioned  his  imprisonment  in 
Rome,  with  the  period  of  which  St.  Luke 
closes  his  history.  Perhaps,  also,  it  was  St. 
Luke’s  intention  only  to  record  those  facts, 
which  he  had  either  seen  himself^  or  heard  of 
from  eye-witnesses.  Of  all  the  evangelists  he 
appears  to  have  been  the  most  skilful  in  the 
Greek  tongue,  and  the  style  of  his  writings, 
though  not  free  from  Hebraisms,  is  much 
purer  than  that  of  most  other  books  of  the 
New  Testament.  Acts  of  the  Apostles , passim . 
Eusebii  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  Hi.  cap.  4.  Hieroti.  Pr de- 
fat. in  Evang.  Luc.  Grotii  et  Wet  stein.  Praf. 
in  Luc.  Millii  Proleg.  Num.  112.  Fabricii 
Bibl.  Grac.  vol.  III.  lib.  rv.  cap.  5.  Cave’s 
Hist.  Lit.  vol.  I.  sub  sac.  Apost.  Whitby’s  Pref. 
to  Paraph,  on  Luke.  Lardner’ s Hist.  Apost.  and 
Evang.  vol.  L.  eh.  4.  § 3.  and  ch.  8.  Afarsh’s 
Trans l . of  Michaelis' s Introd.  to  New  Test.  vol. 
II L.  part  i.  ch.  5. — M. 

LULLI,  John-Baptist,  an  eminent  mu- 
sician, was  born  of  obscure  parents  near  Flo- 
rence in  1633.  Discovering  almost  from  his 
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infancy  a propensity  to  musk,  he  was  instruct- 
ed in  the  guitar  by  a benevolent  cordelier. 
His  performance  happened  to  attract  the  no- 
tice of  the  chevalier  de  Guise,  then  on  his  tra- 
vels, who  brought  him,  about  the  age  of 
twelve,  to  France,  and  placed  him  in  the  ser- 
vice of  mademoiselle  de  Montpensier.  This 
lady,  disgusted  by  his  mean  and  unpromising 
appearance,  sent  him  down  to  her  kitchen  as 
under-scullion.  In  that  situation,  however, 
his  talents  disclosed  themselves  by  his  assiduity 
in  scraping  at  leisure  hours  upon  a wretched 
fiddle ; and  his  mistress,  when  acquainted  with 
the  circumstance,  had  him  taught  the  violin 
by  a regular  master,  under  whom  he  made  a 
rapid  proficiency.  He  at  length  procured  ad- 
mission into  the  king’s  band,  and  began  to  at- 
tend to  musical  composition.  Some  of  his 
airs  pleased  the  king  so  well,  that  he  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  a new  band,  called  Les 
Petits  Violons.  He  continually  rose  in  favour 
with  his  majesty  and  the  public,  and  became  the 
creator  of  a new  species  of  French  music, 
which  enchanted  the  nation,  and  conferred 
upon  him  a lasting  fame.  It  possessed  great 
variety,  and  abounded  with  airs,  chorusses, 
and  dances,  so  easy  and  natural,  that  they 
dwelt  upon  the  memory  of  all  who  heard  them, 
and  were  frequently  joined  in  by  the  whole 
audience  in  the  pit.  He  was  particularly 
regarded  as  having  brought  to  perfection  the 
grand  opera,  the  spectacle  on  which  the  French 
pride  themselves,  as  having  surpassed  all  man- 
kind. In  conjunction  with  the  poet  Quinault, 
he  produced  many  pieces  of  this  kind  which 
obtained  the  highest  applause.  It  was  in  1672 
that,  upon  the  resignation  of  the  abbe  Perrin, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  opera-management, 
from  which  time  he  produced  new  operas  an- 
nually as  long  as  he  lived.  Lewis  XIV. 
granted  him  letters  of  nobility,  and  created 
him  a secretary  in  the  chancellery,  to  the  mor- 
tification of  the  haughty  Louvois  and  others  of 
that  board.  He  amassed  considerable  wealth, 
of  which  he  was  accounted  greedy.  In  his 
manners  he  had  little  of  the  courtier,  being 
rough  and  boisterous,  but  without  any  mixture 
of  malevolence.  He  had  great  vivacity,  and 
much  pantomime  in  his  conversation,  loved 
wine,  and  was  somewhat  inclined  to  libertin- 
ism. He  was,  however,  a man  of  integrity, 
and  rendered  himself  equally  respected  and 
beloved  by  the  opera-performers.  The  king, 
in  1687,  having  recovered  from  a dangerous 
illness,  Lulli  compose!  a Te  Deum  on  the  oc- 
casion, during  the  performance  of  which,  as 


he  was  beating  time  with  great  animation,  he 
chanced  to  strike  his  foot  with  his  cane.  This 
accident  produced  a mortification  in  the  toe, 
which  resisted  all  applications,  and  gradually 
gained  ground,  till  his  life  was  in  manifest 
danger.  His  confessor  was  summoned,  who 
refused  to  give  him  absolution,  unless  he 
would  deliver  to  him  a new  opera  he  was  com- 
posing, to  be  committed  to  the  flames.  This 
was  done,  and  Lulli,  being  somewhat  better, 
was  soon  after  visited  by  a prince  of  the  blood, 
who  reproached  him  with  having  burned  his 
music  in  compliance  with  a gloomy  Jansenist. 
“ Hush  ! my  lord  (said  Lulli)  I have  another 
copy.”  This  sally,  however,  was  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  a relapse,  in  which  the  confessor 
had  all  the  advantage.  The  poor  penitent 
submitted  to  be  laid  upon  a heap  of  ashes 
with  a cord  about  his  neck,  in  which  situa- 
tion he  sung  to  an  air  of  his  own  com- 
posing, 

II  faut  mourir,  pecheur,  il  faut  mourir! 

He  soon  after  expired,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Burney  and  Hawkins's 
Hist,  of  M u sic. — A. 

LULLY,  Raymond,  a philosopher  of  great 
note  in  the  dark  ages,  was  born  at  Majorca  in 
1234.  In  his  youth  he  bore  arms,  and  led  the 
life  of  a man  of  pleasure.  Falling  tn  love  with 
a young  maid,  who  obstinately  rejected  his 
addresses,  she  at  length,  to  free  herself  from 
his  importunities,  displayed  to  him  her  breast 
consumed  with  a cancerous  ulcer.  The  spec- 
tacle had  such  an  effect  upon  him,  that  he 
plunged  into  religious  retirement,  and  devoted 
the  rest  of  his  days  to  pious  pursuits.  Others, 
however,  say  that  it  inspired  him  with  the 
resolution  of  seeking  a remedy  for  her  disease, 
and  was  the  motive  for  the  chemical  studies 
for  which  he  became  famous.  It  appears  cer- 
tain that  he  undertook  a course  of  travels  into 
Africa  and  the  East  for  the  purpose  of  convert- 
ing the  Mahometans  to  the  Christian  faith, 
where  he  incurred  great  hardships  and  dan- 
gers. He  was  so  much  inflamed  with  zeal 
for  this  object,  that  not  succeding  in  his  appli- 
cation to  various  Christian  princes  for  assist- 
ance, he  entered  into  the  Franciscan  order, 
and  returned  to  Africa  with  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining the  crown  of  martyrdom.  When  he 
was  again  found  in  that  country,  from  which 
he  had  been  permitted  to  depart  only  on  con- 
dition of  not  returning,  he  was  thrown  into 
prison,  and  after  suffering  much  torture,  was 
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freed  through  the  interest  of  some  Genoese 
traders,  who  took  him  on  board  their  ship  to 
convey  him  home.  On  the  passage,  when 
just  in  sight  of  his  native  land,  he  died,  in  1315. 
From  this  narrative,  which  represents  Lully  in 
the  light  of  a fanatic  missionary,  we  should 
not  expect  that  scientific  character  which  has 
caused  his  name  to  be  preserved  to  modern 
times.  He  is  celebrated  in  a tw.o-fold  capa- 
city, that  of  a scholastic  metaphysician,  and  that 
of  an  experimental  chemist.  In  the  first  de- 
partment he  was  the  inventor  of  a great  art 
which  exactly  suited  the  genius  of  the  age.  It 
consisted  in  collecting  a number  of  general 
terms,  common  to  all  the  sciences,  of  which  an 
alphabetical  table  was  to  be  provided.  Sub- 
jects and  predicates  taken  from  these  were  to 
be  respectively  inscribed  in  angular  spaces 
upon  circular  papers.  The  essences,  quali- 
ties, affections,  and  relations  of  things  being 
thus  mechanically  brought  together,  the  circu- 
lar papers  of  subjects  were  fixed  in  a frame, 
and  those  of  predicates  were  so  placed  upon 
them  as  to  move  freely,  and  in  their  revo- 
lutions to  produce  various  combinations  of 
subjects  and  predicates,  whence  would  arise 
definitions,  axioms,  and  propositions,  varying 
infinitely.  This  contrivance,  worthy  of  La- 
puta,  was  greatly  admired  in  its  time,  and  its 
author  acquired  the  title  of  the  most  enlightened, 
doctor. 

As  a chemist  Lully  appears  in  a very  dif- 
ferent light ; for  although  the  chief  object  of 
his  pursuit  was  the  philosopher’s  stone  and 
■fancied  universal  remedy,  yet  he  was  aware 
that  it  could  only  be  acquired  by  a series  of 
experiments.  Boerhaave  says  of  the  chemi- 
cal works  extant  in  Lully’s  name,  that  he  has 
perused  most  of  them,  and  finds  them,  beyond 
all  expectation,  excellent,  so  that  he  has  been 
tempted  to  doubt  whether  they  could  be  the 
work  of  that  age.  “ So  full  (says  he)  are 
they  of  the  experiments  and  observations 
which  occur  in  later  writers,  that  either  they 
must  be  supposititious,  or  the  ancient  chemists 
must  have  been  acquainted  with  many  things 
which  pass  for  modern  discoveries.”  Lully 
is  supposed  to  have  derived  his  chemical  know- 
ledge from  his  travels  in  the  East,  and  particu- 
larly from  the  writings  of  Geber  •,  but  great 
doubt  prevails  concerning  the  genuineness  of 
the  works  passing  under  his  name,  and  some 
have  questioned  whether  he  ever  applied  to 
this  science.  A complete  edition  of  all  the 
writings  attributed  to  him,  in  theology,  morals, 
medicine,  physics,  chemistry,  &c.  was  printed 
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some  years  ago  at  Mentz.  Boerhaave1 s Chemis- 
try. Brucker's  Hist,  of  Philos. — A. 

LUNA,  Miguei,  de,  a Granadan  of  Moor- 
ish extraction,  and  royal  interpreter  of  Arabic 
in  Spain.  He  published  as  a translation  from 
Abucacnn,  La  Historia  del  Rey  JD.  Rodrigo 
y Perdida  de  Espatia , and  also  Segunda  Parte  de 
la  Perdida  de  Lspana;  Vida  del  Rey  Jacob  Al~ 
manzor.  These  works,  which  have  been  trans- 
lated, and  are  still  sometimes  quoted  as  true 
history,  are  now  known  to  have  been  his  own, 
and  Miguel  de  Luna  must  be  ranked  among 
literary  impostors. — R.  S. 

LUPUS,  Christian,  vernacularly  JVslf,  a 
learned  Flemish  monk  of  the  order  of  St. 
Augustine,  was  born  at  Ypres,  in  the  year 
1612,  and  embraced  the  religious  life  at  the 
age  of  fifteen.  As  soon  as  he  had  completed 
his  course  of  divinity  at  Louvain,  he  was 
sent  to  teach  philosophy  at  Cologne  ; in  which 
office  he  acquitted  himself  with  such  ability, 
that  he  secured  the  particular  esteem  of  the 
learned  Fabio  Chigi,  at  that  time  papal  nuncio 
in  Germany,  and  afterwards  pope  by  the  name 
of  Alexander  VII.  In  the  year  1655,  Lupus 
was  one  of  the  deputies  sent  to  Rome  by  the 
university  of  Louvain,  to  negotiate  some 
matters  of  moment  with  the  papal  court,  and 
obtained  the  object  of  his  mission.  Soon 
after  his  return  home,  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Louvain,  where  he  devot- 
ed almost  fifteen  hours  a day  to  the  studies 
appropriate  to  his  department,  and  was  distin- 
guished by  extraordinary  success.  Afterwards 
he  filled  the  first  posts  belonging  to  his  order 
in  that  province.  As  a reward  of  his  merits, 
pope  Clement  Ia.  was  desirous  of  creating  him 
a bishop,  and  appointing  him  sacristan  of  the 
Roman  church  ; but  his  love  of  study  and  re- 
pose induced  him  to  decline  both  these  dig- 
nities. From  pope  Innocent  XI.  and  the  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany  he  also  received  marks  of 
esteem,  and  the  latter  in  vain  repeatedly  offer- 
ed him  a considerable  pension,  that  he  might 
attach  him  to  his  court.  He  died  in  1681, 
when  he  was  about  seventy  years  of  age,  after 
having  published  a number  of  works,  in  Latin, 
replete  with  erudition.  They  consist  of  “ Com- 
mentaries on  the  History  and  on  the  Canons 
of  Councils,  both  general  and  particular,”  in 
five  vols.  4to.  1665— 1673  ; “A  Treatise  on 
Appeals  to  the  Holy  See,”  4to.  in  which  he  is 
the  advocate  for  the  most  blind  submission  to 
the  papal  authority  ; “ A Collection  of  Letters 
and  Monuments,  relating  to  the  Councils  of 
Ephesus  and  Chalcedon,”  in  two  vols.  4to. ; 
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A Collection  of  the  Letters  of  St.  Thomas  ferent  subjects,  relating  to  difficulties  in  gram- 
of  Canterbury,”  with  his  life  prefixed;  “A  mar,  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  points  of  doc- 
Commentary  on  the  Rescriptions  of  Tertul-  trine,  discipline  and  morals  ; which  are  written 
lian “A  Treatise  on  Contrition,”  i2ino.  with  solidity,  correctness,  and  elegance,  and 
and  a vast  number  of  “ Dissertations,”  &c.  throw  considerable  light  on  the  history  of  the 
Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M.  period  in  w'hich  he  lived.  They  were  first  pub- 

LUPUS,  Servatus,  a French  abbot  in  the  lished  by  Papirius  Masson  in  1588,  in  an  octavo 
ninth  century,  celebrated  for  his  learning,  elo-  volume,  and  afterwards,  in  a much  more  correct- 
quence,  and  piety,  was  descended  from  a con-  state,  by  Andrew  du  Chesne,  in  the  third  vo- 
siderable  family  in  the  diocese  of  Sens,  and  lume  of  his  ‘‘Collection  of  French  Historians.” 
born  about  the  commencement  of  the  century.  There  are  also  still  extant,  by  Lupus,  “ A Book 
After  having  received  a learned  education,  he  of  the  three  Questions,”  relating  to  free  will, 
embraced  the  ecclesiastical  life  in  the  abbey  of  predestination,  and  the  redemption  by  the 
Ferrieres,  under  Alaric  or  Aldric,  who  was  blood  of  Christ,  written  against  Godeschalc  ; 
then  abbot,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Sens,  two  “ Letters,”  one  to  Charles  the  Bald , and 
About  the  year  828  he  went  from  this  monas-  another  to  Plincmar,  bishop  of  Rheims,  first 
tery  to  the  abbey  of  Fulda,  in  Germany,  where  published  by  father  Sirmond  in  1648  ; “ The 
he  studied  the  Scriptures  under  the  celebrated  Life  of  St.  Wigbert,  Abbot  of  Fritzlar;”  and 
Rabanus,  who  at  his  request  composed  his  “ The  Life  of  St.  Maximin,  Bishop  of  Treves,” 
“ Commentaries  upon  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.”  published  by  Busteus,  in  1602.  In  1664,  hi. 
Lupus,  who  was  yet  only  a deacon,  ably  pro-  Baluze  printed  a neat  edition  of  all  the  works 
fated  by  the  instructions  of  this  learned  man,  of  Lupus,  in  one  vol.  8vo.  enriched  with  learn- 
and  returned  to  France  in  the  year  836,  with  ed  and  curious  notes,  and  some  additional  frag- 
a high  reputation  for  his  proficiency  in  scrip-  ments  at  the  endof  the  volume;  which  is  inserted 
tural,.  knowledge.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  in  the  fourteenth  volume  of  the  “ Bibl.  Patr.” 
introduced  to  the  empress  Judith,  who  pre-  Cave’s  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  II  sub  sac.  Phot.  Dupiti. 
sented  him  to  the  emperor  Lewis  the  Deboti-  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 
naire , at  whose  court  he  continued  for  some  LUSSAN,  Margaret  de,  a copious  French 
time,  in  the  expectation  of  preferment.  In  the  novelist,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1682.  Her 
year  842,  he  was  fixed  upon  by  Charles  the  parents  were  a celebrated  fortune-teller  named 
Bald  to  supersede  Odo  in  the  abbacy  of  Ferri-  Fleury,  and  a coachman  ; but  she  received  an 
eres,  whom  that  prince  was  determined  to  education  beyond  what  might  be  expected  from 
deprive  of  his  monastery,  on  account  of  his  her  birth.  It  is  said  that  the  learned  Huet, 
having  embraced  the  party  of  Lotharius.  Odo,  becoming  acquainted  with  the  vivacity  of  her 
however,  resisted  his  taking  possession,  till  parts,  encouraged  her  to  write  romances.  She 
compelled  by  imperial  power  to  .quit  the  field,  likewise  derived  great  advantage  in  the  form- 
In  the  year  844,  Lupus  assisted  at  the  council  aticn  of  her  taste  from  her  connexion  with  la 
of  Verneuil,  and  was  selected  to  draw  up  the  Serre  de  Langlade,  an  unfortunate  author,  but 
canons  of  the  council.  He  also  assisted  at  a good  critic.  With  him  she  always  lived 
other  assemblies  of  the  French  bishops,  particu-  upon  the  most  intimate  terms,  and  hewas  sup- 
larly  at  the  council  of  Soissons,jin  853.  Some  posed  to  be  married  to  her  ; but  although  her 
time  before  the  year  855,  he  was  sent  ambassa-  sentiments  for  him  are  said  to  have  passed  the 
dor  from  Charles  the  Bald  to  pope  Leo  IV.  ; bounds  of  friendship,  it  does  not  appear  that 
and  that  prince  afterwards  gave  him  a com-  the  flame  was  mutual.  Indeed  her  charms 
mission,  jointly  with  the  celebrated  Pruden-  were  exclusively  mental;  for  she  is  described  as 
tius,  to  reform  all  the  monasteries  in  France,  being  excessively  brown,  with  a cast  in  her  eye, 
These  two  illustrious  characters  were  zealous  and  in  voice  and  air  totally  unfeminine.  Her 
defenders  of  St.  Augustine’s  doctrine  of  grace,  soul,  however,  was  of  an  amiable  mould  : she 
The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain;  but  he  was  generous,  feeling,  humane,  constant  in 
was  living  at  the  close  of  the  year  861,  and  friendship,  and  though  subject  to  anger,  yet 
maintained  a high  reputation,  not  only  for  his  free  from  malignity.  She  delighted  to  perform 
extensive  acquaintance  with  profane  and  ge-  good  actions,  was  gay  and  lively,  and  had  vir- 
neral  literature,  but  for  his  knowledge  of  the  tues  which  more  than  compensated  her  weak- 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church,  of  the  nesses.  Among  the  latter  was  an  immoderate 
writings  of  the  Latin  fathers,  and  his  extraor-  attachment  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  which-, 
dinary  sanctity  of  manners.  A collection  has  at  length  brought  on  an  indigestion  that  proved, 
been  made  of  130  of  his  “Letters,”  upon  dif-  fatal  to  her  at.  the  age  of  seventy-five.  1 he 
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titles  of  her  works  are  “L’Histoire  de  la  Com- 
tesse  de  Gondes  “ Anecdotes  de  la  Cour  de 
Pliilipf  e Auguste;”  (this,  which  was  the  most 
succcsslul  of  her  publications,  is  attributed  to 
the  pen  of  the  abbe  Boismorand) : “ Memoires 
Secrets  et  Intrigues  de  la  Cour  de  France  sous 
Charles  VIII.:”  “Marie  d’Angleterre  “An- 
nales  de  la  Cour  de  Henri  II “ La  Vie 
du  brave  Crillon  ” From  this  list  it  will  ap- 
pear that  she  was  a proficient  in  that  kind  of 
fiction  which  has  real  characters  and  events  for 
its  basis ; a favourite  species  of  writing  with 
French  authors  in  particular,  who  are  too  apt 
in  more  serious  works  to  confound  truth  and 
falsehood.  Her  romances  are  said  to  be  inter- 
esting, with  an  artful  choice  of  situations,  and 
happy  display  of  the  passions,  but  apt  to  run 
into  prolixity,  and  void  of  precision.  Her 
reputation  rose  so  high  at  one  time,  that  her 
name  was  borrowed  for  some  works  not  her 
own.  Nouy.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

LUTHER,  Martin,  the  illustrious  author 
of  the  information  in  Germany,  was  descended 
from  parents  in  humble  circumstances  and  born 
at  Eisleben  in  Saxony,  in  the  year  1483.  Hav- 
ing discovered  an  early  inclination  for  learn- 
ing, he  was  initiated  in  the  rudiments  of  gram- 
mar while  he  continued  at  his  father’s  house, 
and  when  he  had  entered  on  his  fourteenth 
year,  was  sent  to  a school  at  Magdeburg. 
Owing  to  the  poverty  of  his  parents,  however, 
he  was  not  able  to  remain  there  more  than 
one  year ; and  during  that  time  was  obliged, 
like  many  other  poor  German  scholars,  to  sup- 
port himself  by  begging  his  bread.  From  Mag- 
deburg he  was  sent  to  Eysenach  in  Thuringia, 
where  he  was  amongst  the  relations  of  his  mo- 
ther, who  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and 
reputable  family  in  that  place.  Here  he  attended 
a celebrated  school  for  four  years,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  diligence  and  profici- 
ency, while  he  afforded  many  indications  of 
uncommon  vigour  and  acuteness  of  genius.  In 
the  year  1501,  he  went  to  the  university  of 
Erfurt,  where  he  went  through  the  courses  of 
logic  and  philosophy,  according  to  the  scholas- 
tic methods  then  in  vogue,  under  very  able 
masters,  and  wanted  not  penetration  to  com- 
prehend all  the  niceties  and  distinctions  with 
which  they  abounded  ; but  his  understanding, 
naturally  sound,  and  superior  to  every  thing 
frivolous, soon  became  disgusted  with  thosesub- 
tile  and  uninstructive  sciences.  He,  therefore, 
studied  with  great  assiduity  the  works  of  the 
ancient  Latin  writers,  such  as  Cicero,  Virgil, 
Livy*  See. ; and,  as  he  possessed  a wonderfully 
retentive  memory,  laid  in  from  them  such  a 


fund  of  knowledge  and  good  sense,  as  rendered 
him  the  object  of  admiration  to  the  whole  uni- 
versity. Having  obtained  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
when  he  was  only  twenty  years  of  age,  he 
afterwards  read  lectures  on  Aristotle’s  physics, 
on  ethics,  and  other  branches  of  philosophy, 
and  acquired  no  little  reputation  for  eloquence, 
as  well  as  learning,  acuteness,  and  vigour  of 
mind.  As  he  was  thus  possessed  of  talents 
and  acquirements  which  would  appear  with 
eminent  advantage  in  the  legal  profession,  by 
the  advice  of  his  relations  he  applied  to  the 
study  of  jurisprudence;  but  he  was  soon  di- 
verted from  this  pursuit,  and  led  entirely  to 
change  his  views  in  life,  by  an  accident.  While 
walking  out  one  day  with  a friend  into  the  fields, 
by  the  discharge  of  a thunder-cloud  his  com- 
panion was  killed,  and  he  was  himself  thrown 
on  the  ground,  though  he  sustained  no  per- 
sonal injury.  This  event  affected  him  very  sen- 
sibly ; and  as  his  mind  was  naturally  suscep- 
tible of  serious  impressions,  and  tinctured  with 
somewhat  of  that  religious  melancholy  which 
delights  in  the  solitude  of  a monastic  life,  he 
determined  to  retire  from  the  world  into  a con- 
vent of  Augustinian  friars,  and  without  suffer- 
ing the  entreaties  of  his  parents  to  divert  him 
from  what  he  thought  his  duty  to  God,  he 
assumed  the  habit  of  that  order.  Here  he  ap- 
plied himself  closely  to  the  study  of  divinity, 
as  laid  down  in  the  writings  of  the  schoolmen; 
but  was  soon  furnished  with  a more  solid  foun- 
dation of  knowledge  and  piety  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  Having  accidentally  met  with  a 
copy  of  the  Latin  bible,  which  lay  neglected  in 
the  library  of  his  monastery,  and  which  he 
had  never  before  seen,  his  curiosity  was  so 
highly  raised,  that  he  abandoned  all  other  pur- 
suits, and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  it, 
with  such  eagerness  and  assiduity,  as  astonish- 
ed the  monks,  who  were  little  accustomed  to 
derive  their  theological  notions  from  that 
source.  After  having  passed  a year  in  the 
monastery  of  Erfurt,  he  took  the  vows ; and  he 
was  admitted  to  priests’  orders  in  the  year  1507. 

The  fame  of  Luther’s  sanctity  and  learning, 
and  particularly  his  knowledge  of  the  scrip- 
tures, was  now  widely  diffused ; and  in  the 
year  1508,  Frederic,  elector  of  Saxony,  having 
lately  founded  an  university  at  Wittemberg, 
the  place  of  his  residence,  chose  Luther  to  fill 
at  first  the  chair  of  philosophy,  and  afterwards 
that  of  divinity,  in  the  new  seminary.  The 
duties  of  these  employments  he  discharged 
with  so  much  ability,  and  in  a method  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  usual  mechanical  and  dull 
forms  of  lecturing,  that  he  was  crowded  with 
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pupils  from  all  quarters,  and  was  deservedly 
esteemed  the  chief  ornament  of  the  university. 
At  the  same  time  Luther  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  superiority  of  his  talents  as  a pulpit- 
orator.  In  the  year  ijro,  the  monks  in  dif- 
ferent convents  belonging  to  his  order,  being 
embroiled  in  some  disputes  with  their  vicar- 
general,  fixed  upon  Luther  to  go  to  Rome, 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  their  cause  at  the 
papal  court : an  employment  for  which  his 
abilities,  and  firm  undaunted  mind,  peculiarly 
qualified  him.  While  in  that  city,  he  made 
his  observations  on  the  pope,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Romish  church;  he  also  examin- 
ed the  manners  of  the  clergy,  which  he  severely 
censures,  and  particularly  condemns  the  haste 
and  indifference  with  which  they  discharged  the 
public  duties  of  their  sacred  function.  “ I had 
not  been  long  at  Rome,”  says  he,  “ before  I 
performed  mass ; and  I frequently  saw  it  per- 
formed by  others,  but  in  such  an  indecent 
manner,  that  I can  never  think  of  it  without 
horror.”  Of  the  effects  produced  on  his  mind 
by  the  observations  which  he  made  in  this 
journey,  he  afterwards  often  spake  with  plea- 
sure, declaring,  “ that  he  would  not  but  have 
made  it  for  a thousand  florins/’  As  soon  as 
he  had  accomplished  the  object  of  his  mission, 
he  returned  to  Wittemberg ; where,  in  the 
year  1512,  he  had  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity  conferred  on  him,  at  the  expence  of 
Trederic,  elector  of  Saxony,  who  frequently 
heard  him  preach,  and  was  fully  sensible  of  his 
extraordinary  merits.  At  first,  Luther  was 
desirous  of  declining  this  honour,  considering 
himself  too  young  for  such  a distinction,  as  he 
was  only  in  his  thirtieth  year : but  his  objec- 
tion was  over-ruled,  and  he  was  told  that  he 
must  suffer  himself  to  be  dignified,  “ for  that 
God  had  important  services  to  be  performed 
in  the  church,  and  through  his  instrumentality.” 
Lightly  as  this  expression  might  at  the  time  be 
uttered,  subsequent  events  proved  it  to  be  a 
serious  truth.  Luther  now  applied  himself 
with  the  greatest  diligence  to  the  duties  of  bis 
divinity  chair.  He  read  lectures  on  the  books 
of  Scripture.  He  explained  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  and  afterwards  the  Psalms,  of  which 
his  illustrations  were  so  satisfactory,  that,  in 
the  judgment  of  pious  and  thinking  men,  he 
was  regarded  as  the  harbinger  of  a new  day 
which  was  to  succeed  the  long  night  of  dark- 
ness and  ignorance.  He  also  boldly  opposed, 
both  in  his  lectures  and  in  his  sermons,  many 
erroneous  notions  which  had  been  received  in 
the  church  and  in  the  schools,  renouncing  all 
ether  tests  of  their  truth  but  the  Scriptures.  To 


qualify  himself  the  better  for  his  important  of- 
fice, he  applied  himself  with  diligence  to  the 
study  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages, 
and  encouraged  their  cultivation  in  the  uni- 
versity. He  also  recommended  the  perusal  of 
the  writings  of  Erasmus,  as  admirable  antidotes 
to  monastic  ignorance,  and  helps  in  acquiring 
just  sentiments,  and  awakening  a liberal  spirit 
of  enquiry.  While  Luther  was  thus  active  in 
propagating  knowledge  by  his  lectures  and 
sermons,  he  was  a rigid  exactor  of  discipline 
among  the  students,  and  was  himself  an  ex- 
ample of  strict  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
university,  of  indefatigable  application,  and  of 
unimpeachable  morals.  By  these  means  he 
acquired  vast  credit  and  authority,  and  contri- 
buted to  raise  the  university  of  Wittemberg  to 
a height  of  reputation,  which  amply  gratified 
the  elector  for  his  munificence  in  founding  it. 
In  these  circumstances,  a general  sale  of  indul- 
gences published  by  pope  Leo  X.  proved  the 
first  link  in  a chain  of  causes  which  produced 
a revolution  in  the  sentiments  of  mankind,  the 
greatest,  says  Dr.  Robertson,  as  well  as  the 
most  beneficial,  that  has  happened  since  the 
publication  of  Christianity.  Of  this  historian’s 
masterly  sketch  of  the  causes,  origin,  progress, 
and  effects  of  the  reformation,  we  shall  freely 
avail  ourselves  in  the  remaining  part  of  this 
article.  When  Leo  was  raised  to  the  papal 
throne,  he  found  the  revenues  of  the  church 
exhausted  by  the  vast  projects  of  his  two  am- 
bitious predecessors,  Alexander  VI.  and  Julius 
II.  His  own  temper,  naturally  liberal  and 
enterprizing,  rendered  him  incapable  of  that 
severe  and  patient  economy  which  the  situation 
of  his  finances  required.  On  the  contrary,  his 
schemes  for  aggrandizing  the  family  of  Medici, 
his  love  of  splendour,  his  taste  for  pleasure, 
and  his  munificence  in  rewarding  men  of 
genius,  involved  him  daily  in  new  expences ; 
in  order  to  provide  a fund  for  which,  he  tried 
every  device  that  the  fertile  invention  of  priests 
had  suggested,  to  drain  the  credulous  mul- 
titude of  their  wealth.  Among  others,  he  had 
recourse  to  a sale  of  indulgences.  The  indul- 
gences pretended  to  convey  to  the  possessor 
either  the  pardon  of  his  own  sins,  or  the  release 
of  any  one  in  whose  happiness  he  is  interested, 
from  the  pains  of  purgatory.  They  were  first 
invented  in  the  eleventh  century  by  Urban  II. 
as  a recompence  for  those  who  went  in  person 
to  join  the  armies  of  the  crusaders  in  the  Holy- 
land.  Afterwards  they  were  granted  to  those 
who  hired  a soldier  for  that  purpose  ; and  in 
process  of  time  were  bestowed  on  such  as  gave 
money  for  accomplishing  any  pious  work  err- 
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joined  by  the  pope.  Julius  II.  had  bestowed 
indulgences  on  all  who  contributed  towards 
building  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome  ; 
and  as  Leo  was  carrying  on  that  expensive 
fabric,  his  grant  was  founded  on  the  same  pre- 
tence. The  right  of  promulgating  these  indul- 
gences in  Germany,  together  with  a share  in 
the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  them,  was 
granted  t6  Albert,  elector  of  Mentz  and  arch- 
bishop of  Magdeburg;  who,  as  his  chief  agent 
for  retailing  them  in  Saxony,  employed  Tetzel, 
a dominican  friar,  of  licentious  morals,  but  of 
an  active  spirit,  and  remarkable  for  his  noisy 
and  popular  eloquence.  This  man,  assisted 
by  the  monks  cf  his  order,  executed  the  com- 
mission with  great  zeal  and  success,  but  with 
little  discretion  or  decency.  For  though,  by 
magnifying  the  benefit  of  their  indulgences, 
and  selling  them  at  a low  price,  they  for  a 
time  carried  on  a lucrative  traffic  among  the 
credulous  and  the  ignorant ; yet  the  extrava- 
gance of  their  encomiums,  and  the  irregulari- 
ties in  their  conduct,  came  at  last  to  give  gene- 
ral offence,  and  to  make  it  the  general  wish 
that  some  check  were  given  to  this  commerce, 
no  less  detrimental  to  society  than  destructive 
to  religion. 

In  the  mean  time  Luther  beheld  with  the 
utmost  concern  the  artifices  of  those  who  sold, 
and  the  simplicity  of  those  who  bought,  indul- 
gences. Boldly  rejecting  the  opinions  of  the 
schoolmen,  on  which  the  practice  was  found- 
ed, and  finding  that  it  derived  no  countenance 
from  the  Scriptures,  he  determined  openly  to 
protest  against  such  a scandalous  imposition 
on  his  deluded  countrymen.  Accordingly,  in 
the  year  1517,  from  the  pulpit  in  the  great 
church  at  Wittemberg,  he  inveighed  bitterly 
against  the  irregularities  and  vices  of  the  monks 
who  distributed  indulgences  ; tried  the  doc- 
trines which  they  taught  by  the  test  of  Scrip- 
ture ; and  pointed  out  to  the  people  the 
danger  of  relying  for  salvation  on  any  other 
means  than  those  appointed  by  God  in  his 
word.  The  boldness  and  novelty  of  these  opi- 
nions excited  great  attention  ; and  being  re- 
commended by  the  authority  of  Luther’s  per- 
sonal character,  and  delivered  with  a popular 
and  persuasive  eloquence,  they  made  a great 
impression  on  his  hearers.  Luther  also  wrote 
to  Albert,  elector  of  Mentz  and  archbishop  of 
Magdeburg,  remonstrating  against  the  false 
opinions,  as  well  as  wicked  lives  of  the  preach- 
ers of  indulgences  ; entreating  him  to  exercise 
the  authority  vested  in  him  in  correcting  these 
evils ; and  apologizing  for  the  freedom  which 
he  had  taken  in  his  letter,  influenced  solely  by  a 


sense  of  duty,  and  no  want  of  submission  to 
ecclesiastical  authority.  To  this  letter  the 
archbishop  paid  no  attention,  being  too  deeply 
interested  in  the  success  of  his  agents  to  cor- 
rect their  abuses.  He  paid  equal  disregard  to 
the  theses,  containing  Luther’s  sentiments  con- 
cerning indulgences,  which  he  transmitted  on 
this  occasion  to  that  prelate.  These  theses, 
which  were  ninety-five  in  number,  he  propos- 
ed as  subjects  of  enquiry  and  disputation,  and 
publicly  fixed  them  up  in  a church  at  Wittem- 
berg, with  a challenge  to  the  learned  to  oppose 
them  on  a day  which  he  appointed,  either  in 
person  or  by  writing ; and  to  the  whole  he 
added  a solemn  protestation  of  his  profound 
respect  for  the  apostolic  see,  and  implicit  sub- 
mission to  its  authority.  On  the  day  fixed,  no 
person  appeared  to  contest  Luther’s  theses, 
which  rapidly  spread  all  over  Germany,  and 
excited  universal  admiration  of  the  boldness 
which  he  discovered  in  venturing  to  call  in 
question  the  plenitude  of  papal  power,  and  to 
attack  the  Dominicans,  armed  as  they  were 
v/ith  all  the  terrors  of  inquisitorial  authority. 
With  his  invectives  against  these  monks  the 
friars  of  his  own  order  were  highly  pleased, 
and  hoped  to  see  them  exposed  to  the 
hatred  and  scorn  of  the  people  ; and  he  was 
secretly  encouraged  in  his  proceedings  by  his 
sovereign,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  flattered 
himself  that  they  might  contribute  to  give 
some  check  to  the  exactions  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  which  the  secular  princes  had  been 
long  unsuccessfully  endeavouring  to  oppose. 

The  publication  of  Luther’s  theses  soon 
bought  into  the  field  many  zealous  champions 
in  defence  of  the  opinions  on  which  the  wealth 
and  power  of  the  church  were  founded.  In 
opposition  to  them,  Tetzel  published  counter- 
theses, at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  He  also 
endeavoured  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the 
clergy  and  populace  against  Luther,  by  the 
most  bitter  invectives,  denouncing  him  from 
the  pulpit  as  a heretic;  and  in  his  character  of 
inquisitor,  burnt  his  theses  publicly  at  Frank- 
fort. This  iusult  the  students  of  Wittemberg 
retaliated  upon  the  theses  of  Tetzel,  by  com- 
mitting them  to  the  flames  in  the  public 
market-place,  but  without  the  knowledge  of 
Luther,  who  expressed  his  disapprobation  of 
that  procedure.  In  the  year  1518,  two  famous 
Dominicans,  Prierias,  master  of  the  sacred  pa- 
lace, and  inquisitor  general,  and  James  Hogs- 
trat,  rose  up  also  against  the  adventurous  re- 
former, and  attacked  him  at  Cologne,  with 
the  utmost  vehemence  and  ardour.  'Iflreir  ex- 
ample was  soon  followed  by  another  formidable 
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champion,  the  celebrated  Eckius,  professor  of 
divinity  at  Ingolstadt,  and  one  of  the  most 
zealous  supporters  of  the  Dominican  order. 
But  the  manner  in  which  they  conducted  the 
controversy  did  little  service  to  their  cause. 
Luther  combated  indulgences  by  arguments 
founded  in  reason,  or  derived  from  Scripture; 
while  they  produced  nothing  in  support  of 
them  but  the  sentiments  of  schoolmen,  the 
conclusions  of  the  canon  law,  and  the  decrees 
of  popes.  The  people,  however,  now  began 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  an  appeal  to  those  guides, 
when  they  were  found  to  stand  in  opposition 
to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  the  determina- 
tions of  the  divine  law;  and  they  were  strongly 
impressed  by  Luther’s  intrepid  declaration, 
“ that  if  the  pope  and  cardinals  entertained 
the  same  opinion  with  his  opponents,  and  set 
up  any  authority  against  that  of  Scripture, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that  Rome  was 
itself  the  very  seat  of  antichrist,  and  that  it 
would  be  happy  for  those  countries  who  should 
separate  themselves  from  her.”  At  the  same 
time,  however,  Luther  addressed  himself  by 
letters,  written  in  the  most  submissive  and 
respectful  terms,  to  the  Roman  pontiff  and  to 
several  of  the  bishops,  shewing  them  the  up- 
rightness of  his  intentions,  as  well  as  the  jus- 
tice of  his  cause,  and  declaring  his  readiness 
to  change  his  sentiments,  as  soon  as  he  should 
see  them  fairly  proved  to  be  erroneous. 

But,  while  all  Germany  was  interested  by 
these  novelties  in  Luther’s  doctrines,  they  ex- 
cited little  attention  and  no  alarm  at  the  court 
of  Rome.  A stranger  to  theological  contro- 
versies, and  apt  to  despise  them,  Leo  X. 
viewed  the  quarrels  of  German  monks  with 
indifference  and  contempt.  He  imputed  the 
whole  to  monastic  enmity  and  emulation,  and 
seemed  inclined  not  to  interpose  in  the  contest, 
but  to  allow  the  Augustinians  and  the  Domi- 
nicans to  wrangle  about  the  matter  with  their 
usual  animosity.  The  incessant  representa- 
tions, however,  of  Luther’s  adversaries,  that 
the  heresies  which  he  propagated  threatened 
the  most  fatal  mischiefs  to  the  interests  of  the 
church,  and,  in  particular,  the  application  pf 
the  emperor  Maximilian  to  his  holiness,  that 
he  would  by  his  authority  terminate  disputes 
which  otherwise  would  produce  the  most  fatal 
divisions  in  Germany,  at  length  roused  the  at- 
tention of  Leo,  who  directed  a summons  to  be 
issued,  citing  Luther  to  appear  at  Rome, 
within  sixty  days,  and  give  an  account  of  the 
doctrines  which  he  had  maintained.  The  per- 
sons appointed  tp  be  his  judges  were  the 
bishop  of  Ascoli,  auditor  of  the  sacred  chamber, 
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and  the  inquisitor  general  Priertas,  who  by- 
writing  against  Luther  had  already  prejudged 
his  cause.  Leo  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  beseeching  him  not  to  proi- 
tect  a man  .jvhose  tenets  were  shocking  to  all 
pious  ears;  and  he  enjoined  the  provincial  of 
the  Augustinians  to  check  the  rashness  of  an 
arrogant  monk,  which  disgraced  his  order,  and 
gave  offence  and  disturbance  to  the  whole 
church.  The  strain  of  these  letters,  and  the 
appointment  of  Prierias  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
him,  afforded  unequivocal  indications  of  what 
sentence  Luther  might  expect  at  Rome.  He, 
therefore,  made  use  of.  every  effort  to  obtain  a 
hearing  of  his  cause  in  Germany.  With  this 
view,  the  professors  of  the  university  of  Wit- 
temberg  wrote  to  the  pope,  excusing  Luther 
from  going  to  Rome,  under  various  pretexts, 
and  praying  that  some  persons  of  learning  and 
authority  might  be  commissioned  to  decide  on 
his  doctrines  in  that  country.  The  elector  of 
Saxony  also  desired  the  same  thing  of  the 
pope’s  legate  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  main- 
taining, that  the  cause  of  Luther  belonged  to 
a German  tribunal,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  empire. 
At  the  same  time  Luther  himself,  who  had 
not  then  the  most  distant  intention  of  ques- 
tioning the  papal  authority,  wrote  a most  sub- 
missive letter  to  Leo,  in  which  he  promised 
an  unreserved  compliance  with  his  will.  In- 
fluenced by  these  letters  and  applications,  the 
pope  empowered  his  legate  in  Germany,  car- 
dinal Cajetan,  to  hear  and  determine  the 
cause.  In  this  first  step,  observes  Dr.  Mosheim, 
the  court  of  Rome  gave  a specimen  of  that 
temerity  and  imprudence,  with  which  all  its 
negociations,  in  this  weighty  affair,  were  af- 
terwards CQnducted.  For,  instead  of  recon- 
ciling, nothing  could  tend  more  to  inflame 
matters  than  the  appointment  of  Cajetan,  a 
Dominican,  and,  consequently,  the  declared 
enemy  of  Luther,  and  friend  of  Tetzel,  as 
judge  and  arbitrator  in  this  nice  and  perilous 
controversy. 

Luther,  notwithstanding  the  reason  which 
he  had  to  complain  that  his  judge  was  selected 
from  among  his  adversaries,  after  having  ob- 
tained the  emperor’s  safe  conduct,  repaired  to 
Augsburg  in  the  month  of  October  1518. 
Here  he  was  admitted  into  the  cardinal’s  pre- 
sence, who  conferred  with  him  on  the  points 
in  debate,  at  three  different  meetings.  The 
legate,  however,  would  not  condescend  to 
enter  into  a formal  dispute  with  a person  of 
such  inferior  rank,  and  even  disdained  to^resort 
to  any  other  methods  of  persuasion,  than  the 
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arrogant  dictates  of  mere  authority.  In  a 
high  and  overbearing  tone,  he  required  Luther, 
by  virtue  of  the  apostolic  powers  with  which 
he  was  invested,  to  retract  the  opinions  which 
he  had  advanced,  humbly  to  confess  his  fault 
in  publishing  them,  and  to  submit  respectfully 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  But 
the  intrepid  spirit  of  Luther  was  not  to  be 
daunted  by  such  a haughty  and  violent  manner 
of  proceeding.  Though  surprized  at  the 
abrupt  mention  of  a recantation,  before  any 
endeavours  had  been  used  to  convince  him 
that  he  was  mistaken,  his  presence  of  mind 
did  not  forsake  him,  and  he  declared,  with  the 
utmost  firmness,  that  he  could  not,  with  a safe 
conscience,  renounce  opinions  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  true;  nor  should  any  consideration 
induce  him  to  do  what  would  be  so  base  in  it- 
self, and  so  offensive  to  God.  At  the  same 
time  he  expressed  the  same  respect  as  formerly 
for  the  papal  authority,  and  declared  his  rea- 
diness to  submit  to  the  lawful  determination  of 
the  church.  He  also  expressed  his  willingness 
to  refer  the  controversy  to  certain  universities 
which  he  named,  and  promised  neither  to  write 
nor  preach  concerning  indulgences,  provided 
the  same  silence  with  respect  to  them  were 
enjoined  on  his  adversaries.  These  declara- 
tions and  offers  Cajetan  disregarded  or  rejected, 
and  still  peremptorily  insisted  on  Luther’s 
simple  recantation,  threatening  him  with  the 
censures  of  the  church,  and  forbidding  him  to 
appear  in  his  presence  any  more,  unless  he 
came  prepared  to  comply  with  what  he  re- 
quired. This  imperious  and  imprudent  man- 
ner of  proceeding,  as  well  as  other  circum- 
stances, gave  Luther  reason  to  suspect  that  his 
person  was  in  danger  from  the  legate’s  power 
and  resentment,  notwithstanding  the  empe- 
ror’s safe  conduct;  and  he  determined,  by  the 
advice  of  his  friends,  to  withdraw  suddenly 
and  secretly  from  Augsburg.  But  before  his 
departure,  he  prepared  a formal  and  solemn 
appeal  from  the  pope,  ill-informed  as  he  then 
was  concerning  his  cause,  to  the  pope,  when 
he  should  receive  more  full  information  with 
respect  to  it. 

Luther’s  sudden  departure  from  Augsburg, 
and  the  publication  of  his  appeal,  enraged  the 
papal  legate,  who  wrote  to  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  complaining  of  both;  and  requiring 
him,  as  he  regarded  the  peace  of  the  church, 
to  withdraw  his  protection  from  that  seditious 
monk,  and  either  to  send  him  a prisoner  to 
Rome,  or  to  banish  him  from  his  territories. 
The  elector,  however,  declined  complying  with 
either  of  these  requests,  under  various  pre- 


texts, and  with  many  professions  of  esteem  for 
the  cardinal,  as  well  as  of  reverence  for  the 
pope;  and  he  also  gave  assurances  to  Luther 
that  he  would  not  desert  him.  Thus  sup- 
ported, that  reformer  continued  to  vindicate 
his  own  opinions,  and  to  inveigh  against  those 
of  his  adversaries,  with  more  freedom  and  ve- 
hemence than  ever;  and  he  gave  a challenge  to 
all  the  inquisitors  to  come  and  dispute  with  him 
at  Wittemberg,  promising  them  not  only  a 
safe  conduct  from  the  elector,  but  liberal  en- 
tertainment, free  from  any  expence,  while 
they  continued  at  that  place.  In  the  mean 
time,  Leo’s  ambition  and  despotism  urged  him 
to  issue  a bull,  in  the  month  of  November 
1518,  by  which  he  attempted,  by  his  own  de- 
cision, to  put  an  end  to  the  dispute  about  in- 
dulgences. In  this  bull  he  magnified  the  virtue 
and  efficacy  of  indulgences,  in  terms  as  extra- 
vagant as  any  of  his  predecessors  had  ventured 
to  use  in  the  darkest  ages;  and  commanded  all 
Christians  to  assent  ro  what  he  delivered  as  the 
doctrine  of  the  catholic  church,  under  the  pe- 
nalty of  the  heaviest  ecclesiastical  censures. 
No  sooner  did  Luther  receive  information  of 
this  inconsiderate  and  violent  measure,  than  he 
was  convinced  that  the  pope  would  soon  pro- 
ceed to  extremities  against  him;  and,  there- 
fore, had  recourse  to  the  only  expedient  in  his 
power  for  preventing  the  effect  of  the  papal 
censures,  by  appealing  from  the  pontiff  to  a 
general  council,  which  he  affirmed  to  be  supe- 
rior in  authority  to  the  pope.  The  death,  of 
the  emperor,  however,  in  January  1519,  ren- 
dered it  expedient  for  the  court  of  Rome  to 
suspend  any  direct  proceedings  against  Luther. 
For  by  that  event,  the  vicariat  of  that  part  of 
Germany  which  is  governed  by  the  Saxon 
laws  devolved  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and 
was  executed  by  him  during  the  interregnum 
which  preceded  the  election  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  Under  his  administration,  Luther 
enjoyed  tranquillity,  and  his  opinions  were  suf- 
fered to  take  root  in  different  places,  and  to 
grow  up  to  soijie  degree  of  strength  and  firm- 
ness. At  the  same  time  Leo,  who  was  much 
interested  in  the  succession  to  the  empire,  that 
he  might  avoid  irritating  a prince  who  had  such 
influence  in  the  electoral  college  as  Frederic, 
thought  it  expedient  to  have  recourse  to  nego- 
ciation,  that  he  might  bring  back  our  reformer 
to  submission  and  obedience.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  fixed  upon  Charles  Miltitz,  a Saxon 
knight,  who  belonged  to  his  court,  and  was  a 
person  of  great  prudence,  penetration,  and  dex- 
terity, and  in  every  respect  qualified  for  such 
a delicate  commission.  This  person  Leo  sent  as 
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his  legate  Into  Saxony,  to  present  to  Frederic 
a golden  consecrated  rose,  such  as  the  popes 
had  been  accustomed  to  bestow,  as  a peculiar 
mark  of  distinction,  on  those  princes  for  whom 
they  professed  an  uncommon  friendship  and 
esteem  ; and  also  to  treat  with  Luther  about 
the  means  of  reconciling  him  to  the  court  of 
Rome.  Miltitz  artfully  commenced  the  busi- 
ness of  his  legation,  by  loading  Tetzel  with 
the  bitterest  reproaches,  on  account  of  the  ir- 
regular and  superstitious  means  which  he  had 
employed  for  promoting  the  sale  of  indulg- 
ences, and  attributed  to  him  all  the  abuses 
that  Luther  had  complained  of.  This  incen- 
diary having  been  sacrificed  as  a victim  to 
coverthe  Roman  pontiff  from  reproach,  Mil- 
titz entered  into  a particular  conference  with 
Luther;  and,  by  the  concessions  which  he 
made,  his  encomiums  on  Luther’s  character, 
capacity,  and  talents,  his  soothing  language, 
and  his  pathetic  expostulations  in  favour  of 
union  and  concord  in  an  afflicted  and  divided 
church,  produced  a considerable  impression  on 
Luther’s  mind.  Upon  this  occasion  he  led 
him  to  make  submissions,  which  shewed  that 
his  views  were  not,  as  yet,  very  extensive,  his 
former  prejudices  quite  expelled,  or  his  re- 
forming principles  steadily  fixed.  For  he  not 
only  offered  to  observe  a profound  silence  in 
future  on  the  subject  of  indulgences,  provided 
that  the  same  condition  were  imposed  upon 
his  adversaries,  but  he  wrote  a humble  and 
submissive  letter  to  the  pope,  acknowledging 
that  he  had  carried  his  zeal  and  animosity  too 
far;  and  he  even  consented  to  publish  a circu- 
lar letter,  exhorting  all  his  followers  to  rever- 
ence and  obey  the  dictates  of  the  holy  Roman 
church : a measure  which  could  scarcely  have 
been  expected  from  a man  who  had  already 
appealed  from  the  pope  to  a general  council. 

Had  the  court  of  Rome  been  prudent 
enough  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the  submis- 
sion of  Luther,  and  repressed  the  forwardness 
of  its  champions  to  appear  in  the  field  of  theo- 
logical controversy,  the  cause  of  the  reforma- 
tion would  have  been  almost  nipped  in  its 
bud;  at  least  its  growth  and  progress  would 
have  been  considerably  retarded.  But  the  ex- 
cessive zeal  of  some  inconsiderate  bigots  re- 
newed the  divisions  which  were  so  near  being 
healed,  and  animated  Luther  and  his  followers 
to  examine  deeper  into  the  enormities  which 
prevailed  in  the  papal  hierarchy,  as  well  as  the 
doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome.  One  of 
the  circumstances  that  contributed  principally, 
at  least  by  its  consequences,  to  render  the  le- 
gation of  Miltitz  ineffectual  for  the  restoration 


of  peace,  was  a famous  controversy  carried  on 
at  Leipsic,  in  the  year  1519.  It  originated  in 
a challenge  from  Eckius,  who  had  before 
drawn  his  pen  against  Luther,  to  Carlostadt, 
his  colleague  and  companion,  to  a public  dis- 
pute concerning  the  freedom  of  the  will;  and 
to  Luther,  to  enter  the  lists  with  him,  while 
he  defended  the  authority  and  supremacy  of 
the  Roman  pontiff.  The  challenge  was  ac- 
cepted ; and  on  the  appointed  day  the  three 
champions  appeared  in  the  field.  The  assem- 
bly which  met  to  witness  the  combat  was 
numerous  and  splendid,  and  each  of  the  com- 
batants conducted  himself  with  great  skill  and 
dexterity;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  those  who  were  present,  the  victory  was 
not  obtained  by  the  challenger.  In  the  dispute 
concerning  the  papal  supremacy  and  authority, 
Luther  demonstrated, that  the  church  of  Rome, 
in  the  earlier  ages,  had  never  been  considered 
as  superior  to  other  churches,  and  combated 
the  pretensions  of  that  church  and  its  bishop, 
from  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  the  authority 
of  the  fathers,  and  the  best  ecclesiastical  his- 
torians, and  even  from  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Nice;  while  the  arguments  of 
Eckius  were  derived  from  the  spurious  and  in- 
sipid decretals,  which  were  scarcely  of  four 
hundred  years  standing.  This  controversy, 
however,  was  left  undecided,  as  Hoffman, 
who  was  at  that  time  rector  of  the  university 
of  Leipsic,  and  who  had  been  appointed  judge 
of  the  arguments  alleged  on  both  sides,  refused 
to  declare  to  whom  the  victory  belonged;  so 
that  the  decision  of  this  matter  was  left  to  the 
universities  of  Paris  and  Erfurt.  One  of  the 
immediate  effects  of  this  dispute  was  an  in- 
crease of  the  enmity  which  Eckius  had  con- 
ceived against  Luther;  and  from  this  time  the 
former  breathed  nothing  but  fury  against  the 
Saxon  reformer.  Luther,  however,  had  the 
satisfaction  to  find  that  his  dispute  with  Eckius 
had  convinced  the  excellent  Philip  Melancthon, 
at  that  time  professor  of  Greek  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Wittemberg,  of  the  justice  of  his  cause; 
and  he  had  soon  afterwards  the  farther  satis- 
faction of  seeing  a vigorous  auxiliary  arise  in 
Switzerland,  in  the  person  of  Ulric  Zuingle, 
a canon  of  Zurich,  whose  extensive  learning 
and  uncommon  sagacity  were  accompanied 
with  the  most  heroic  intrepidity  and  resolution. 
Efforts  w,ere  also  about  this  time  made  by  Car- 
lostadt, Melancthon,  and  Luther,  to  draw  over 
Erasmus  to  their  party,  whose  reputation  and 
authority  were  of  the  highest  weight  in  Eu- 
rope, and  who,  by  his  strictures  upon  the 
errors  of  the  church,  as  well  as  upon  the  ig- 
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rorance  and  vices  cf  the  clergy,  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  scattered  the  seeds,  which  Lu- 
ther cherished  and  brought  to  maturity.  But 
that  great  man,  however  favourable  he  might 
be  to  many  of  their  opinions,  was  prevented 
from  joining  the  reformers  by  various  reasons, 
which  we  have  particularly  noticed  in  his  life. 
In  this  same  year,  the  opinions  of  Luther  con- 
cerning indulgences  were  censured  by  the  uni- 
versities of  Cologne  and  Louvain;  against 
whose  decrees  he  immediately  wrote,  with  his 
usual  spirit  and  intrepidity,  which  acquired  ad- 
ditional strength  from  every  instance  of  oppo- 
sition. 

While  such  was  the  state  of  things  in  Ger- 
many, Eckius  repaired  to  Rome,  intent  on  ac- 
complishing the  ruin  of  Luther.  There  he 
entered  into  a league  with  the  Dominicans, 
who  were  in  high  credit  at  the  papal  court, 
and  more  especially  with  their  two  zealous  pa- 
trons, Prierias  and  Cajetan;  supported  by 
whom,  he  earnestly  solicited  Leo  to  condemn 
Luther,  and  to  exclude  him  from  the  commu- 
nion of  the  church.  At  length,  overcome  by 
the  importunity  of  these  pernicious  counsel- 
lors, the  pontiff  determined  to  comply  with 
their  request;  and  frequently  assembled  the 
college  of  cardinals,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
sentence  with  due  deliberation,  and  consulted 
the  ablest  canonists  how  it  might  be  expressed 
with  unexceptionable  formality.  After  these 
preparations,  on  the  fifteenth  of  June,  1520, 
the  bull  which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  church  of 
Rome  was  issued;  in  which  forty-one  propo- 
sitions, extracted  from  Luther’s  works,  were 
condemned  as  heretical,  scandalous,  and  offen- 
sive to  pious  ears;  all  persons  were  forbidden 
to  read  his  writings,  on  pain  of  excommunica- 
tion; those  who  possessed  any  of  them  were 
commanded  to  commit  them  to  the  flames;  he 
himself,  if  he  did  not,  within  sixty  days,  pub- 
licly recant  his  errors,  and  burn  his  books,  was 
pronounced  an  obstinate  heretic,  excommuni- 
cated, and  delivered  unto  Satan  for  the  de- 
struction of  his  flesh;  and  all  secular  princes 
were  required,  under  pain  of  incurring  the 
same  censure,  to  seize  his  person,  that  he 
might  be  punished  as  his  crimes  deserved. 
When  the  account  of  this  rash  sentence  was 
brought  to  Luther,  he  was  neither  disconcerted 
nor  intimidated,  but  calmly  consulted  the  most 
proper  means  of  present  defence,  and  future 
security.  After  renewing  his  appeal  to  a ge- 
neral council,  he  came  to  the  bold  determina- 
tion of  voluntarily  renouncing  the  communion 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  of  exposing  to 
the  world,  without  the  least  disguise  or  cere- 


mony, the  abominable  corruptions  and  delu- 
sions of  the  papal  hierarchy.  He  began  by 
publishing  severe  remarks  upon  the  bull  of  ex- 
communication  ; and  being  now  persuaded  that 
Leo  had  been  guilty  both  of  impiety  and  in- 
justice in  his  proceedings  against  him,  he  in- 
trepidly declared  the  pope  to  be  that  man  of 
sin,  or  antichrist,  whose  appearance  is  fore- 
told in  the  New  Testament;  he  declaimed 
against  his  tyranny  and  usurpations  with  greater 
violence  than  ever;  he  exhorted  all  Christian 
princes  to  shake  off  such  an  ignominious  yoke; 
and  boasted  of  his  own  happiness  in  being 
marked  out  as  the  object  of  ecclesiastical  in- 
dignation, because  he  had  ventured  to  assert 
the  liberty  of  mankind.  Nor  did  he  confine 
his  expressions  of  contempt  for  the  papal 
power  to  words  alone.  As  Leo,  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  bull,  had  appointed  Luther’s 
books  to  be  burnt  at  Rome,  he,  by  way  of  re- 
taliation, assembled  all  the  professors  and  stu- 
dents in  the  university  of  Wittemberg,  and 
with  great  pomp,  in  the  presence  of  a prodi- 
gious multitude  of  people  of  all  ranks  and 
orders,  he  committed  to  the  flames  the  pope’s 
bull,  and  the  decretals  and  canons  relating  to 
his  supreme  jurisdiction;  and  his  example  was 
followed  in  several  of  the  cities  of  Germany. 
He  also  collected  from  the  canon  law  some  of 
the  most  extravagant  propositions  with  regard 
to  the  plenitude  and  omnipotence  of  the  papal 
power,  as  well  as  the  subordination  of  all  se- 
cular jurisdiction  to  the  authority  of  the  holy 
see,  which  he  published  with  a commentary; 
pointing  out  the  impiety  of.  such  tenets,  and 
their  evident  tendency  to  subvert  all  civil  go- 
vernment. Within  less  than  a month  after 
this  important  step  had  been  taken  by  the 
Saxon  reformer,  a second  bull  was  issued  out 
against  him,  on  the  sixth  of  January  1521, 
by  which  he  was  expelled  from  the  commu- 
nion of  the  church,  for  having  insulted  the 
majesty,  and  disowned  the  supremacy,  of  the 
Roman  pontiff. 

The  publication  of  the  papal  bulls  in  Ger- 
many produced  a different  effect  from  what 
was  expected  by  the  imperious  pontiff.  Instead 
of  intimidating  Luther,  they  led  him  to  form 
the  project  of  founding  a church  upon  princi- 
ples entirely  opposite  to  those  of  Rome,  and 
to  establish  in  it  a system  of  doctrine  and  ec- 
clesiastical discipline,  consonant  with  the  spirit 
and  precepts  of  the  Gospel.  From  this  time, 
therefore,  he  applied  himself  to  the  pursuit  of 
truth  with  still  more  fervour  and  assiduity  than 
he  had  formerly  done,  and  reiterated  his  at- 
tacks upon  the  main  strong  hold  of  popery. 
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the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff. Hitherto,  no  secular  prince  had  openly- 
embraced  his  opinions;  no  change  in  the  esta- 
blished forms  of  worship  had  been  introduced; 
no  encroachments  had  been  made  upon  the 
possessions  or  jurisdiction  of  the  clergy;  and 
the  controversy,  though  conducted  with  great 
heat  and  passion  on  both  sides,  was  still  car- 
ried on  with  theses,  disputations,  and  replies. 
A deep  impression,  however,  was  made  upon 
the  minds  of  the  people;  their  reverence  for 
ancient  institutions  and  doctrines  was  shaken; 
and  the  materials  were  already  scattered,  which 
kindled  into  the  combustion  that  soon  spread 
over  all  Germany.  Students  crowded  from 
every  part  of  the  empire  to  Wittemberg;  and 
under  Luther,  Melancthon,  Carlostadt,  and 
other  masters  then  reckoned  eminent,  imbibed 
opinions,  which,  on  their  return,  they  propa- 
gated among  their  countrymen,  who  listened 
to  them  with  that  fond  attention,  which  truth, 
when  accompanied  with  novelty,  naturally 
commands.  In  this  ’state  of  things  the  empe- 
ror Charles  V.  arrived  in  Germany;  and  the 
first  act  of  his  adfriinistration  after  he  had 
been  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  to  ap- 
point a diet  of  the  empire  to  be  held  at  Worms, 
on  the  sixth  of  January  1521.  In  his  circular 
letter  to  the  different  princes,  he  informed 
them,  that  he  called  this  assembly  in  order  to 
concert  with  them  the  most  proper  measures 
for  checking  the  progress  of  those  new  and 
dangerous  opinions,  which  threatened  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  Germany,  and  to  overturn 
the  religion  of  their  ancestors.  Previously  to 
the  meeting  of  the  diet,  the  pope  caused  a 
brief  to  be  presented  to  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
by  which  he  gave  him  notice  of  the  decree 
which  he  had  made  against  the  opinions  of 
Luther;  and  accompanied  it  with  a request, 
that  he  would  cause  all  Luther’s  books  to  be 
burnt,  and  that  he  would  either  put  him  to 
death,  or  imprison  him,  or  send  him  to  Rome. 
He  also  sent  a brief  to  the  university  of  Wit-*' 
temberg,  exhorting  them  to  put  his  bull  into 
execution  against  Luther:  but  to  these  briefs 
and  exhortations,  neither  the  elector  nor  the 
university  paid  any  regard.  rI  he  emperor  and 
other  princes,  however,  shewed  greater  rea- 
diness to  gratify  his  holiness,  and  at  the  in- 
stance of  his  legates,  Luther’s  books  were 
burnt  in  several  cities  of  Germany.  Charles 
would  also  have  yielded  to  their  solicitation, 
that  an  imperial  edict  should  without  delay  be 
issued  against  that  reformer,  had  he  not  been 
unwilling  to  give  offence  to  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  to  whom  he  was  under  much  greater 


obligations  than  to  any  other  of^the  German 
princes,  as  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  disin- 
terestedness, as  well  as  zealous  and  important 
services,  that  he  had  been  raised  to  the  em- 
pire, in  opposition  to  the  pretensions  of  such  a 
formidable  rival  as  Prancis  I.  king  of  France. 

The  diet  having  assembled  at  Worms  at  the 
time  appointed,  when  the  state  of  religion  was 
taken  into  consideration,  the  papal  legates  in- 
sisted that,  without  any  delay  or  formal  deli- 
beration, the  diet  ought  to  condemn  a man 
whom  the  pope  had  already  excommunicated 
as  an  incorrigible  heretic.  In  this  demand  the 
emperor,  to  the  success  of  whose  political 
views  the  pope’s  friendship  was  at  that  time  of 
the  utmost  importance,  appeared  desirous  of 
gratifying  them.  However,  the  elector  of 
Saxony  employed  his  credit  with  Charles,  to 
prevent  the  publication  of  any  unjust  edict 
against  Luther,  and  to  have  his  cause  tried  by 
the  canons  of  the  Germanic  church,  and  the 
laws  of  the  empire.  And  such  an  abrupt 
manner  of  proceeding,  as  was  moved  for  by 
the  legates,  being  deemed  unprecedented  and 
unjust  by  the  other  members  of  the  diet,  they 
made  a point  of  Luther’s  appearing  in  person, 
and  declaring  whether  he  adhered  or  not  to 
those  opinions  which  had  drawn  upon  him  the 
censures  of  the  church.  The  emperor  there- 
fore resolved,  that  Luther  should  be  called  be- 
fore the  diet,  and  that  he  should  be  publicly 
heard  before  any  final  sentence  should  be  pro- 
nounced against  him.  For  his  protection 
against  the  violence  of  his  enemies,  not  only 
the  emperor,  but  all  the  princes  through  whose 
territories  he  had  to  pass,  granted  him  a safe 
conduct;  and  Charles  wrote  to  him  at  the 
same  time,  requiring  his  immediate  attendance 
on  the  diet*  and  renewing  his  promises  of  pro- 
tection from  any  injury  or  ill-treatment.  This 
letter  and  safe  conduct  were  delivered  to  Lu- 
ther by  an  officer,  who  was  sent  to  accompany 
him  to  Worms;  and  were  no  sooner  received 
by  him,  than  without  a moment’s  hesitation  he 
prepared  to  obey  the  summons.  Many  of  his 
friends,  however,  Were  greatly  against  his 
going  to  the  diet,  observing,  that  from  the  late 
burning  of  his  books  he  might  anticipate  the 
sentence  which  would  be  passed  on  himself. 
Others  reminded  him  of  the  fate  of  Huss, 
under  similar  circumstances,  and  protected  by 
the  same  security  of  an  imperial  safe  conduct; 
and,  filled  with  solicitude,  advised  and  en- 
treated him  not  to  rush  wantonly  into  the 
midst  of  danger.  But  Luther,  superior  to 
such  terrors,  silenced  them  with  this  reply: 
“ I am  lawfully  called,”  said  he,  “ to  appear 
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in  that  city,  and  thither  will  I go  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  though  as  many  devils,  as  there 
are  tiles  on  the  houses,  were  there  combined 
against  me.” 

Luther  arrived  at  Worms  on  the- sixteenth 
of  April,  where  greater  crowds  assembled  to 
behold  him,  than  had  appeared  at  the  empe- 
ror’s public  entry.  While  he  continued  in  that 
city,  his  apartments  were  daily  filled  by  princes 
and  personages  of  the  highest  rank,  and  he 
was  treated  with  all  the  respect  paid  to  those 
who  possess  the  power  of  directing  the  under- 
standing and  sentiments  of  other  men.  When 
he  appeared  before  the  diet,  he  behaved  with 
the  greatest  decency  and  propriety,  and  readily 
acknowledged  an  excess  of  vehemence  and 
acrimony  in  his  controversial  writings.  At 
the  same  time  he  displayed  the  utmost  resolu- 
tion and  presence  of  mind,  while,  on  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  of  April,  he  pleaded  his 
cause  before  that  grand  assembly.  At  length, 
in  answer  to  the  demand  that  he  should  re- 
nounce the  opinions  which  he  had  hitherto 
held,  he  firmly  and  solemnly  declared,  that  he 
would  neither  abandon  them,  nor  change  his 
conduct,  unless  he  were  previously  convinced, 
by  the  word  of  God,  or  the  dictates  of  right 
reason,  that  his  sentiments  were  erroneous, 
and  his  conduct  unlawful.  To  this  resolution 
he  steadily  adhered,  notwithstanding  the  en- 
treaties and  threatenings  which  were  employed 
to  conquer  the  firmness  of  his  purpose.  Irri- 
tated at  his  unbending  spirit,  some  of  the  ec- 
clesiastics present  had  the  baseness  to  propose, 
that  they  should  imitate  the  example  of  the 
council  of  Constance,  and  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  of  having  the  enemy  in  their 
power,  to  deliver  the  church  at  once  from 
such  a pestilent  heretic.  But  the  members  of 
the  diet  refusing  to  expose  the  German  inte- 
grity to  a fresh  reproach  by  a second  violation 
of  public  faith ; and  Charles  being  no  less  un- 
willing to  bring  a stain  upon  the  beginning  of 
his  administration  by  such  an  ignominious  ac- 
tion, Luther  was  permitted  to  depart  in  safety. 
A few  days  after  he  had  left  Worms,  an  ex- 
cessively severe  edict  was  published  in  the  em- 
peror’s name,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  diet, 
in  which  he  was  declared  a member  cut  off 
trom  the  church,  a schismatic,  a notorious  and 
obstinate  heretic,  deprived  of  all  the  privi- 
leges which  he  enjoyed  as  a subject  of  the  em- 
pire; the  severest  punishments  were  denounced 
against  those  who  should  receive,  entertain,  or 
countenance  him,  either  by  acts  of  hospitality, 
by  conversation  or  writing  ; and  all  were  re- 
quired to  concur  in  seizing  his  person,  as  soon 


as  the  term  of  his  safe  conduct  expired.  But 
after  all,  this  rigorous  decree  produced  almost 
no  effect,  as  the  emperor,  whose  presence,  au- 
thority, and  zeal,  were  necessary  to  render  it 
respectable,  was  involved  in  a multiplicity  of 
occupations,  created  by  the  commotions  in 
Spain,  and  the  wars  in  Italy  and  the  Low 
Countries,  which  made  him  lose  sight  of  the 
edict  of  Worms;  while  all  those  sovereign 
princes  who  had  not  been  present  at  the  diet, 
and  who  had  any  regard  for  the  liberties  of  the 
empire  and  the  rights  of  the  Germanic  church, 
treated  it  with  the  highest  indignation,  or  the 
utmost  contempt.  And  some  days  before  the 
publication  of  this  edict,  the  elector  of  Saxony 
had  employed  a prudent  precaution,  which  ef- 
fectually secured  Luther  from  the  storm.  For, 
in  consequence  of  a preconcerted  plan,  and,  as 
some  have  imagined  upon  probable  grounds, 
not  without  the  knowledge  of  the  emperor,  as 
Luther,  c-n  his  return  from  Worms,  was  passing 
near  Eysenach,  a number  of  horsemen  in 
masks  rushed  out  of  a wood,  and  surrounding 
his  company,  carried  him,  after  dismissing  all 
his  attendants,  with  the  utmost  secrecy  to  the 
castle  of  Wartenberg. 

This  sudden  disappearance  of  Luther  not 
only  occasioned  the  most  bitter  disappointment 
to  his  adversaries,  but  rendered  them  doubly 
odious  to  the  people  in  Germany,  who,  not 
knowing  what  was  become  of  their  favourite 
reformer,  imagined  that  he  was  imprisoned,  or 
perhaps  destroyed,  by  the  emissaries  of  Rome. 
In  the  mean  time,  Luther  lived  in  peace  and 
quiet,  supplied  by  the  elector  with  every  thing 
necessary  or  agreeable;  but  the  place  of  his  re- 
treat was  carefully  concealed,  until  the  fury  of 
the  present  storm  against  him  began  to  abate, 
upon  a change  in  the  political  situation  of  Eu- 
rope. Nor  was  his  confinement  here  incon- 
sistent with  amusement  and  relaxation;  for  he 
enjoye^l  frequently  the  pleasure  of  hunting  in 
compahy  with  his  keepers,  passing  for  a coun- 
try gentleman,  under  the  name  of  Yonker 
George.  In  this  solitude,  which  he  frequently 
called  his  Patmos,  he  translated  a great  part  of 
the  New  Testament  into  the  German  language ; 
wrote  and  published  several  treatises  in  defence 
of  his  doctrines,  or  in  confutation  of  his  ad- 
versaries, which  revived  and  animated  the 
spirit  of  his  followers;  and  wrote  frequent 
letters  to  his  trusty  friends  and  intimates,  to 
comfort  them  during  his  absence.  During  his 
confinement,  he  had  tiie  satisfaction  of  learn- 
ing that  his  opinions  continued  to  gain  ground, 
and  had  acquired  the  ascendant  in  almost  every 
city  in  Saxony.  At  this  time,  the  Augusti- 
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mans ‘of  Wittemberg,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  university,  and  the  connivance  of  the 
clecror,  ventured  upon  the  first  step  towards 
an  alteration  in  the  established  forms  of  wor- 
ship, by  abolishing  the  celebration  of  private 
masses,  and  by  giving  the  cup  a.  well  as  the 
bread  to  the  laity,  in  administering  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord’s  supper.  But  whatever 
consolation  the  courage  and  success  of  his  dis- 
ciples, or  the  progress  of  his  doctrines  in  his 
own  country,  afforded  Luther  in  his  retreat, 
it  was  in  some  degree  damped  by  the  informa- 
tion which  he  received,  that  the  university  of 
Paris,  the  most  ancient,  and  at  that  time  the 
most  respectable  of  the  learned  societies  in 
Europe,  had  published  a solemn  decree,  con- 
demning his  opinions;  and  that  king  Henry 
VIII.  of  England  had  published  a treatise 
against  him.  These  events  seemed  to  oppose 
insuperable  obstacles  to  the  propagation  of  his 
principles,  in  the  two  most  powerful  kingdoms 
of  Europe.  But  Luther  was  not  overawed, 
either  by  the  authority  of  the  university,  or 
the  dignity  of  the  monarch;  and  he  soon  pub- 
lished his  animadversions  on  both,  in  a style 
no  less  vehement  and  severe,  than  he  would 
have  used  in  confuting  his  meanest  antagonist. 
His  contemporaries,  however,  were  so  far 
from  being  shocked  by  the  manner  of  his  an- 
swering them,  that  they  considered  it  as  a new 
proof  of  his  undaunted  spirit;  and  a contro- 
versy in  which  such  illustrious  disputants  had 
embarked  drew  such  general  attention  to  our 
reformer’s  doctrines  in  France  and  England, 
that,  in  spite  ol  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
powers,  daily  converts  were  gained  to  them  in 
both,  those  countries. 

The  active  spirit  of  Luther,  however,  could 
not  long  bear  a state  oi  retirement,  and,  after 
an  absence  of  about  ten  months,  he  returned 
to  Wittemberg,  March  6,  1522,  without  the 
permission,  or  even  the  knowledge,  of  his  pa- 
tron and  protector  Frederic.  One  of  his  prin- 
cipal motives  for  taking  this  bold  step  was 
the  information  which  he  received  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Carlostadt,  one  of  his  disciples, 
who  was  animated  with  the  same  zeal,  but 
possessed  less  prudence  and  moderation  than 
his  master.  During  the  absence  of  Luther, 
he  endeavoured  to  abolish  the  use  of  mass,  au- 
ricular confession,  the  invocation  of  siints, 
and  abstinence  from  meats.  He  also  threw 
down  and  broke  the  images  of  the  saints  that 
were  placed  in  the  churches,  and  instigated 
the  multitude  to  proceed  to  dangerous  excesses 
in  destroying  the  relics  of  popish  idolatry. 
Encouraged  by  his  exhortations,  they  rose  in 


several  villages  of  Saxony,  broke  into  the 
churches  with  the  multuary  violence,  and 
threw  down  and  destroyed  the  images  which 
were  erected  in  them.  Such  irregular  and 
outrageous  proceedings  were  so  repugnant  to 
all  the  elector's  cautious  maxims,  that,  if  they 
had  not  received  a timely  check,  they  could 
have  hardly  failed  of  alienating  from  the  re- 
formers a prince,  no  less  jealous  of  his  own 
authority,  than  afraid  of  giving  offence  to  the 
emperor,  and  other  patrons  of  the  ancient 
opinions.  Sensible  of  the  danger,  Luther 
quitted  his  retreat,  and  condemned  in  strong 
terms  the  conduct  to  which  Carlostadt’s  impe- 
tuosity and  rashness  had  given  rise.  Happily 
for  the  reformation,  the  veneration  for  his 
person  and  authority  was  still  so  great,  that 
his  appearance  alone  suppressed  that  spirit  of 
extravagance  which  began  to  ^eize  his  party. 
Carlostadt  and  his  fanatical  followers,  struck 
dumb  by  his  rebukes,  submitted  at  once,  and 
declared  that  they  heard  the  voice  of  an  angel, 
not  of  a man.  We  have  already  mentioned 
that  while  Luther  was  concealed  in  the  castle 
of  Wartenberg,  he  translated  a great  part  of 
the  New  Testament  into  the  German  language. 
He  now  applied  himself  with  redoubled  in- 
dustry and  zeal  to  that  work,  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Melancthon,  and  several  others  of 
his  disciples,  he  finished  part  of  it  in  the  pre- 
sent year.  The  publication  of  this  perform- 
ance, which  was  gradually  followed  by  trans- 
lations of  the  other  parts  of  Scripture,  produced 
sudden  and  incredible  effects,  and  proved  more 
fatal  to  the  church  of  Rome,  than  that  of  all 
Luther’s  others  works.  It  was  read  with  won- 
derful avidity  and  attention  by  persons  of  all 
ranks.  With  astonishment  they  discovered 
how  contrary  the  precepts  of  Christ  are,  to 
the  inventions  of  his  pretended  vicegerents; 
and  being  now  put  into  possession  of  the  rule 
of  faith,  they  conceived  themselves  qualified, 
by  applying  it,  to  judge  of  the  established  opi- 
nions, and  to  pronounce  when  they  were  con- 
formable to  the  standard,  or  when  they  de- 
parted from  it.  About  this  time,  Nuremberg, 
Frankfort,  Hamburg,  and  several  other  impe- 
rial cities  in  Germany,  abolished  the  mass, 
and  the  other  superstitious  rites  of  popery,  and 
openly  embraced  the  reformed  religion.  The 
elector  of  Brandenburgh,  likewise,  together 
with  the  dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Lunenburgh, 
and  the  prince  of  Anhalt,  became  avowed  pa- 
trons of  Luther’s  opinions,  and  countenanced 
the  preaching  of  them  in  their  territories. 

In  this  state  of  things  pope  Leo  X.  died, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  pontificate  by  Adrian 
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VI.,  who  had  formerly  been  preceptor  to  the 
emperor.  One  of  the  first  objects  of  Adrian’s 
care  after  his  elevation  to  the  papacy  was,  to 
deliberate  with  the  cardinals  concerning  the 
proper  means  of  putting  a stop  to  the  growing 
defection  from  the  catholic  pale  in  Germany. 
With  this  design  he  sent  Francis  Cheregato,  his 
legate,  to  the  diet  which  was  assembled  at  Nu- 
remberg in  November  1522.  In  the  brief 
which  he  addressed  to  that  assembly,  he  con- 
demned Luther’s  opinions  with  more  asperity 
and  rancour  of  expression  than  Leo  had  ever 
used;  severely  censured  the  princes  of  Ger- 
many for  suffering  him  to  spread  his  pernicious 
tenets;  and  required  the  speedy  and  vigorous 
execution  of  the  sentence  which  had  been  pro- 
nounced against  Luther  and  his  followers  at 
the  diet  of  Worms.  At  the  same  time  he  ac- 
knowledged, with  great  candour,  the  corrup- 
tions and  abuses  of  the  Roman  court  to  be  the 
source  whence  most  of  the  evils  which  the 
church  now  felt  or  dreaded,  had  flowed;  pro- 
mising the  exertion  of  all  his  authority  to  re- 
form them,  and  requesting  their  advice  re- 
specting the  most  effectual  means  of  suppressing 
the  heresy  which  had  sprung  up  among  them. 
The  members  of  the  diet,  after  praising  the 
pope’s  pious  and  laudable  intentions,  excused 
themselves  from  not  executing  the  edict  of 
Worms,  on  account  of  the  prodigious  increase 
of  Luther’s  followers,  and  the  aversion  to  the 
court  of  Rome  among  their  other  subjects, 
owing  to  its  innumerable  exactions;  both 
which  circumstances  rendered  such  an  attempt 
not  only  dangerous,  but  impossible.  They 
also  transmitted  to  his  holiness  a list  of  an 
hundred  grievances,  which  the  empire  imputed 
to  the /iniquitous  dominion  of  the  papal  see; 
and  proposed  the  assembling,  without  delay,  a 
general  council  in  one  of  the  great  cities  of 
Germany,  as  the  only  adequate  measure  for 
correcting  the  evils  complained  of,  and  for  re- 
storing the  church  to  tranquillity,  soundness, 
and  vigour  Afterwards  they  passed  an  edict, 
on  the  sixth  of  March  1523,  prohibiting  all 
innovations  in  religious  matters,  until  a general 
council  should  decide  what  was  to  be  done  in 
an  affair  of  such  high  moment  and  importance. 
But  this  edict  was  no  more  carried  into  execu- 
tion than  that  of  Worms,  and  Luther  still 
went  on  successfully  in  laying  the  foundations 
of  a new  church  in  direct  opposition  to  that  of 
Rome.  Among  the  other  numerous  subjects 
which  employed  his  pen  during  the  present 
year,  were  those  of  the  monastic  life,  and 
vows  of  celibacy,  against  which  he  directed 
not  only  the  force  of  weighty  arguments,  but 


the  weapons  of  satire.  One  of  the  earliest 
effects  of  his  labours  on  these  points,  was  the 
elopement  of  nine  nuns,  among  whom  was 
Catharine  a Boria,  from  the  nunnery  of 
Nimptjchen,  who  were  conduct  d by  a burgess 
of  Torgaw  to  Wittemberg.  T his  proceeding, 
as  may  he  imagined,  gave  high  offence  to  the 
papists;  but  Luther  warmly  extolled  it,  in  a 
publication  written  in  the  German  language, 
and  compared, the  deliverance  of  these  nuns 
from  the  slavery  of  a monastic  life  to  that  of 
souls  redeemed  by  the  death  of  Christ. 

In  the  year  1524,  Clement  VII.,  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  papacy  on  the  death  of  Adrian, 
sent  cardinal  Campeggio  as  his  nuncio  to  the 
diet  of  the  empire  which  was  again  assembled 
at  Nuremberg.  This  pontiff'  was  determined, 
by  every  possible  means,  to  elude  the  demands 
of  the  Germans,  both  with  respect  to  the 
calling  of  a council,  anti  the  reformation  of 
abuses  in  the  papal  court.  Campeggio,  there- 
fore, according  to  his  instructions,  when  he 
addressed  the  diet,  took  not  the  least  notice  of 
what  had  passed  at  the  last  meeting,  but  ex- 
horted them  in  a long  discourse  to  execute  the 
edict  of  Wojpis  with  vigour,  as  the  only  ef- 
fectual means  of  restoring  peace  to  the  church, 
and  inveighed  severely  against  the  lenity  of 
those  princes  who  had  delayed  putting  it  in 
force.  The  diet,  in  return,  desired  to  know 
the  pope’s  intentions  concerning  the  council, 
and  the  redress  of  the  hundred  grievances. 
These  points  the  artful  nuncio  endeavoured  to 
elude,  by  general  and  unmeaning  declarations 
of  the  pope’s  resolution  to  pursue  such  mea- 
sures as  would  be  for  the  greatest  good  of  the 
church;  and  renewed  his  demand  of  vigorous 
proceedings  against  Luther  and  his  adherents. 
In  this  demand  he  was  warmly  seconded  by 
the  emperor’s  minister;  but  the  diet  could  only 
be  brought  to  promise,  that  they  would  ob- 
serve as  far  as  was  possible  the  edict  of  Worms, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  renewed  their  de- 
mands of  a general  council,  and  left  all  other 
matters  in  dispute  to  be  examined  and  decided 
at  the  diet  which  was  soon  to  be  assembled  at 
Spires.  The  nuncio,  perceiving  that  the  Ger- 
man princes  in  general  were  no  enemies  to  the 
reformation,  retired  to  Ratisbon,  with  the 
bishops,  and  those  of  the  princes  who  adhered 
to  the  cause  of  Rome,  where  they  engaged 
vigorously  to  execute  the  edict  of  Worms  in 
their  respective  dominions.  In  the  same  year 
the  controversy  between  Luther  and  Erasmus 
commenced,  which  has  been  already  noticed 
by  us  in  the  life  of  the  latter.  About  this  time 
also  the  difference  became  public  between 
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Luther  and  Carlostadt  on  the  subject  of  the 
eucharist.  Luther,  though  he  had  renounced 
the  popish  doctrine  of  trrnsubstantiation,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  bread  and  wine  are 
changed  by  consecration  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  yet  he  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  partakers  of  the  Lord’s  supper  received, 
along  with  the  bread  and  wine,  the  real  body 
and  blood  of  Christ.  This  doctrine,  equally 
mysterious  and  incomprehensible  with  the 
former,  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
consubstantiation.  Carlostadt,  who  was  Lu- 
ther’s colleague,  and  whose  doctrine  was  af- 
terwards illustrated  and  confirmed  by  Zuingle, 
maintained  on  the  contrary,  that  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  were  not  really  present  in  the 
eucharist;  and  that  the  bread  and  wine  were 
no  more  than  external  signs , or  symbols , designed 
to  excite  in  the  minds  of  Christians  the  re- 
membrance of  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  benefits  which  arise  from 
it.  This  opinion  was  embraced  by  all  the 
friends  of  the  reformation  in  Switzerland,  and 
by  a considerable  number  of  its  votaries  in 
Germany.  On  the  other  hand,  Luther  de- 
fended his  doctrine  with  relation  to  this  point, 
without  conceding  in  the  least  to  his  brethren 
who  differed  from  him ; and  hence  arose  a te- 
dious and  vehement  controversy,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  endeavours  that  were  used  to 
reconcile  the  contending  parties,  terminated, 
at  length,  in  a fatal  division  between  those  who 
had  embarked  together  in  the  sacred  cause  of 
religion  and  liberty.  This  controversy  contri- 
buted greatly  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  re- 
formation. 

Another  unhappy  occurrence,  which,  by  its 
consequences,  proved  highly  injurious  to  that 
progress,  was  the  civil  war  which  broke  out  in 
the  year  1525,  called  the  rustic  war,  or  the 
war  of  the  peasants.  This  class  of  men  had 
been  long  subject  to  the  most  grievous  oppres- 
sions and  impositions,  which,  multiplying  con- 
tinually, at  length  drove  them  to  despair.  In- 
furiated by  the  severity  of  their  sufferings,  a 
number  of  them  ran  to  arms,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ulm  in  Suabia,  to  whose  standard 
the  peasants  flocked  from  the  adjacent  country, 
in  the  hope  of  having  at  length  some  prospect 
of  deliverance  from  their  miseries;  and  the 
contagion,  spreading  from  province  to  pro- 
vince, reached  almost  every  part  of  Germany. 
Wherever  they  came,  they  plundered  the  mo- 
nasteries ; laid  waste  the  lands  of  their  supe- 
riors; rased  their  castles,  and  massacred  with- 
out mercy  all  persons  of  noble  birth,  who  were 
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so  unhappy  as  to  fall  into  their  hands.  Having* 
as  they  imagined,  intimidated  their  oppressors 
by  the  violence  of  these  proceedings,  they 
drew  up  and  published  a memorial,  containing 
all  their  demands;  which,  as  they  were  chiefly 
confined  to  a diminution  of  the  cruel  tasks  im- 
posed upon  them,  and  their  obtaining  a greater 
measure  of  liberty  than  they  had  hitherto  en- 
joyed, were  nett  unreasonable,  and  might  have 
been  granted  by  a wise  policy,  had  they  not 
ruined  their  cause  by  a continuance  of  their 
brutal  and  unmeaning  fury.  To  oppose  this,  the 
princes  and  nobles  of  Suabia  and  the  Lower 
Rhine  were  driven  to  arm  in  their  own  de- 
fence, and  having  raised  such  of  their  vassals 
as  still  continued  faithful,  and  attacking  some 
of  the  mutineers  with  open  force,  and  others 
by  surprize,  cut  to  pieces  or  dispersed  all  who 
infested  those  provinces.  At  first,  as  we  have 
seen,  this  war  seemed  to  have  been  kindled 
only  by  civil  and  political  views.  But  when 
the  frenzy  reached  those  countries  in  which 
the  reformation  was  established,  it  assumed  a 
new  and  more  dangerous  form.  There  it  met 
with  men  who  had  been  practised  in  innova- 
tion, and  who,  having  been  accustomed  to 
consider  themselves  as  judges  of  the  most  im- 
portant doctrines  of  religion,  and  to  reject 
without  scruple  what  appeared  to  them  to  be 
erroneous,  would  naturally  turn  the  same 
daring  and  inquisitive  eye  towards  government, 
and  think  of  rectifying  whatever  disorders  or 
imperfections  were  discovered  there.  And  in 
Thuringia,  a province  belonging  to  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
mostly  converts  to  Lutheranism,  enthusiasm 
gave  it  the  most  mischievous  direction.  In 
that  country  Thomas  Muncer,  who  had  been 
a disciple  of  Luther,  but  made  pretensions  to 
greater  purity  of  doctrine,  had  acquired  a 
wonderful  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  the 
people.  He  made  a boast  of  visions  and  reve- 
lations, and  preached  up  perpetual  mortifica- 
tion, gravity  of  countenance,  little  speaking, 
a plain  manner  of  dress,  and  seriousness  of 
deportment.  He  also  declaimed  against  all 
distinctions  of  ranks  and  orders,  and  main- 
tained that  Christians  should  live  together  like 
brethren,  having  all  things  in  common.  These 
extravagant  tenets  had  been  widely  diffused, 
and  made  a deep  impression,  when  the  spirit 
of  revolt  broke  out  among  the  peasants  in 
Thuringia.  These  insurgents,  not  satisfied 
with  aiming  at  a redress  of  their  grievances, 
proposed  to  level  every  distinction,  and  by 
abolishing  property,  to  reduce  men  to  their 
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natural  state  of  equality,  in  which  all  should 
Tcceive  their  subsistence  from  the  common 
stock.  Muncer  assured  them,  that  the  design 
was  acceptable  to  God,  who  had  in  n dream 
given  him  a promise  of  its  success.  Seduced 
by  him,  to  whom  they  submitted  as  their  leader 
and  prophet,  the  peasants  set  about  the  exe- 
cution of  their  design,  not  only  with  the  same 
rage  which  animated  those  of  their  order  in 
other  parts  of  Germany,  but  with  the  ardour 
which  enthusiasm  inspires.  They  deposed 
the  magistrates  in  all  the  cities  of  which  they 
became  masters;  seized  the  lands  of  the  nobles, 
and  obliged  such  of  them  as  they  got  into  their 
power  to  wear  the  peasant’s  dress,  and  to  be 
distinguished  by  the  appellations  given  to  peo- 
ple in  the  lowest  class  of  life,  instead  of  their 
former  titles;  and  proceeded  to  every  act  of 
violence  and  cruelty  which  rebellion  and  fana- 
ticism could  suggest.  I'o  put  an  end  to  their 
enormities,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  land- 
grave of  Hesse,  and  the  duke  of  Brunswick, 
united  their  forces,  and  with  a body  of  cavalry 
surrounded  Muncer  at  the  head  of  eight  thou- 
sand of  his  deluded  followers.  Unwilling  to 
shed  the  blood  of  the  misguided  wretches, 
these  princes  sent  a young  nobleman  to  their 
camp,  with  an  offer  of  a general  pardon,  pro- 
vided that  they  immediately  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  delivered  up  the  ringleaders  of  the 
sedition.  This  offer,  together  with  a sense  of 
their  present  danger,  made  an  evident  impres- 
sion upon  the  peasants;  which  Muncer  endea- 
voured to  remove,  by  haranguing  them  with 
his  usual  vehemence,  and  exhorting  them  not 
to  trust  the  deceitful  promises  of  their  oppres- 
sors, nor  to  desert  the  cause  of  God,  and  of 
Christian  liberty.  In  this  critical  moment,  a 
rainbow,  which  was  the  emblem  painted  on 
the  colours  of  the  insurgents,  happening  to 
appear  on  the  clouds,  Muncer  took  advantage 
of  that  incident,  and,  raising  his  eyes  and 
hands  towards  heaven,  cried  out,  “ behold 
the  sign  which  God  has  given.  There  is  the 
pledge  of  your  safety,  and  a token  that  the 
wicked  shall  be  destroyed.”  Upon  this,  the 
fanatical  multitude  set  up  a great  shout,  as  if 
certain  of  victory;  and,  after  murdering  the 
young  nobleman  who  had  brought  them  the 
offer  of  pardon,  demanded  to  be  led  towards 
the  enemy.  Enraged  more  than  ever  at  this 
fresh  instance  of  their  barbarity,  the  princes 
advanced,  and  began  thb  attack;  when  the 
discipline  of  well  trained  troops  soon  triumphed 
over  an  armed  rabble,  of  whom  above  five 
thousand  perished  in  the  field.  Muncer  was 
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among  the  foremost  of  those  who  escaped  by 
iligbt;  but  he  was  taken  the  next  day,  and  put 
to  death  on  the  scaffold;  by  which  event  the 
war  of  the  peasants  was  terminated. 

This  fanatical  insurrection  certainly  proved 
prejudicial  to  the  progress  of  Luther’s  doc- 
trines, and  was  industriously  made  use  of  by 
his  enemies,  in  order  to  prepossess  the  public 
with  an  opinion,  that  they  naturally  tended  to 
produce  such  mischievous  effects.  But,  as 
Dr.  Mosheim  justly  argues,  if  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  many  of  these  insurgents  had  per- 
versely misunderstood  the  doctrine  of  Luther 
concerning  Christian  liberty,  and  taken  occa- 
sion from  thence  of  committing  the  disorders 
which  rendered  them  so  justly  odious;  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  would  be  a most  absurd  in- 
stance of  partiality  and  injustice,  to  charge 
that  doctrine  with  the  blame  of  those  extrava- 
gant outrages  which  arose  from  the  manifest 
abuse  of  it.  Indeed,  Luther  himself,  by  his 
conduct  and  his  writings  during  these  commo- 
tions, sufficiently  defended  both  his  principle# 
and  his  cause  against  any  such  imputations. 
He  acted  like  a common  parent,  solicitous 
about  the  welfare  of  both  parties,  without 
sparing  the  faults  or  errors  of  either.  On  the 
one  hand,  he  addressed  a monitory  discourse 
to  the  nobles,  exhorting  them  to  treat  their 
dependents  with  greater  humanity  and  indul- 
gence. On  the  other,  he  severely  censured 
the  seditious  spirit  of  the  peasants,  advising 
them  not  to  murmur  at  hardships  inseparable 
from  their  condition,  nor  to  seek  for  redress 
by  any  but  legal  means.  And  when  his  ex- 
hortations to  the  latter  were  found  ineffectual, 
he  wrote  letters  to  the  princes  of  the  empire, 
in  which,  with  his  usual  energy,  he  called 
upon  them  to  unite  in  exterminating  disorders, 
which  every  well-wisher  to  the  public  peace 
and  happiness  must  hold  in  abhorrence.  While 
such  as  we  have  seen  was  the  state  of  affairs 
in  Germany,  Luther  very  suddenly  married 
Catharine  a Boria,  who  was  of  a noble  family, 
and  one  of  the  nuns  who  in  the  year  1523 
had  thrown  off  the  veil  and  eloped  from  the 
nunnery  of  Nimptschen.  This  step  of  his 
was  far  from  meeting  with  the  approbation  of 
his  friends;  and  his  enemies  took  occasion 
from  it  to  be  profuse  in  their  censures,  and  in 
their  calumnious  misrepresentations.  The 
Catholics  could  not  give  it  a softer  appellation 
than  that  of  incestuous  or  profane;  and  even 
his  most  devoted  friends  and  followers  thought 
it  indecent,  at  a time  when  his  country  was 
involved  in  so  many  calamities.  Indeed,  Lu- 
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ther  himself  was  sensible  of  the  impression 
which  it  had  made  to  his  disadvantage,  as  ap- 
pears from  his  declaration  in  one  of  his  letters, 
that  “ it  had  made  him  so  despicable,  that  he 
hoped  his  humiliation  would  rejoice  the  angels, 
and  vex  the  devils.”  But  if  he  was  at  first  so 
much  affected  by  this  circumstance,  as  to  need 
the  consolation  of  Mclancthon,  he  soon  re- 
covered his  self-possession;  and  being  satisfied 
with  the  motives  of  his  conduct,  bore  the  cen- 
sures of  his  friends,  and  the  reproaches  of  his 
adversaries,  with  his  usual  fortitude.  Of 
those  motives  the  reader  may  meet  with  a par- 
ticular account  in  Bayle,  under  the  article  Ca- 
therine de  Bore-,  where  they  may  also  find 
some  amusing  anecdotes  relative  to  Luther’s 
wedding,  the  estimation  in  which  he  held  his 
wife,  and  his  subsequent  behaviour  in  the  con- 
jugal connection. 

While  the  war  of  the  peasants  was  raging 
in  Germany,  Frederic,  elector  of  Saxony,  and 
the  first  protector  of  the  reformation,  died; 
but  the  blow  was  the  less  sensibly  felt,  as  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  John,  a more 
avowed  and  zealous,  but  less  able  patron  of 
Luther  and  his  doctrines.  Frederic,  whose 
character  was  distinguished  by  an  uncommon 
degree  of  prudence  and  moderation,  had, 
during  his  life,  been  a sort  of  mediator  be- 
tween the  Roman  pontiff  and  the  reformer  of 
Wittemberg,  and  had  always  entertained  the 
hope  of  restoring  peace  in  the  church,  and  of 
so  reconciling  the  contending  parties  as  to  pre- 
vent a separation  either  in  point  of  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction  or  religious  communion. 
Hence  it  was,  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  he 
made  no  opposition  to  Luther’s  design  of  re- 
forming a corrupt  and  superstitious  church, 
but  rather  encouraged  him  in  the  execution  of 
it;  yet,  on  the  other,  it  is  remarkable  that  he 
took  no  pains  to  introduce  any  change  into  the 
churches  in  his  own  dominions,  nor  to  subject 
them  to  his  jurisdiction.  But  his  successor, 
the  elector  John,  acted  in  a quite  different 
manner.  Fully  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  Lu- 
ther’s doctrine,  and  persuaded  that  it  must 
lose  ground  and  soon  be  suppressed,  if  the 
despotic  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff  re- 
mained undisputed  and  entire,  hej  without  he- 
sitation or  delay,  assumed  to  himself  the  su- 
premacy in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  establish- 
ed a church  in  his  dominions,  totally  different 
from  the  church  of  Rome,  in  doctrine,  disci- 
pline, and  government.  He  also  ordered  a 
body  of  laws,  relating  to  the  form  of  eccle- 
siastical government,  the  method  of  public 
worship,  the  rank,  offices,  and  revenues  of  the 


priesthood,  and  other  matters  of  that  nature, 
to  be  drawn  up  by  Luther  and  Mclancthon, 
which  he  afterwards  promulgated  throughout 
his  dominions.  The  illustrious  example  of 
this  elector  was  soon  followed  by  all  the  princes 
and  states  of  Germany  who  renounced  the  pa- 
pal supremacy  and  jurisdiction.  No  sooner 
had  the  elector  taken  this  decisive  and  undis- 
guised line  of  conduct,  than  the  religious  dif- 
ferences between  the  German  princes,  which 
had  hitherto  kept  within  the  bounds  of  mode- 
ration, broke  out  into  a violent  and  lasting 
flame.  By  the  patrons  of  popery  evident  inti- 
mations were  given  of  their  intention  to  make 
war  upon  the  Lutheran  party,  and  to  compel 
them  by  force  to  renounce  the  doctrines  of 
the  reformation;  and  this  design  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  put  into  execution,  had  not 
the  troubles  of  Europe  disconcerted  their  mea- 
sures. The  Lutherans,  on  the  other  hand, 
began  to  deliberate  concerning  the  most  effec- 
tual means  of  defending  themselves  against 
superstition  armed  with  violence,  and  formed 
the  plan  of  a confederacy  for  that  prudent 
purpose.  In  the  mean  time  the  diet  of  the 
empire  assembled  at  Spires,  in  June  1526,  at 
which  Ferdinand,  the  emperor’s  brother,  pre- 
sided; Charles  being  fully  occupied  with  the 
troubled  state  of  his  dominions  in  Spain  and 
Italy.  When  the  state  of  religion  came  to  be 
considered  in  the  diet,  the  emperor’s  ambassa- 
dors used  their  utmost  endeavours  to  obtain  a 
resolution,  that  all  disputes  about  religion 
should  be  suppressed,  and  the  sentence  which 
had  been  pronounced  at  Worms  against  Lu- 
ther and  his  followers  put  into  rigorous  execu- 
tion. This  was  firmly  opposed  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  German  princes,  who  maintained 
that  they  could  not  execute  that  sentence,  nor 
come  to  any  determination  with  respect  to  the 
doctrines  by  which  it  had  been  occasioned,  be- 
fore the  whole  matter  was  submitted  to  the 
cognizance  of  a general  council,  lawfully  as- 
sembled. This  opinion,  after  long  and  warm 
debates,  was  adopted  by  a great  majority;  and 
at  length  the  whole  assembly  unanimously 
agreed  to  present  a solemn  address  to  the  em- 
peror, beseeching  him  -to  assemble,  without 
delay,  a free  and  general  council;  and  it  was 
also  agreed  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  princes 
and  states  of , the  empire  should,  in  their  re- 
spective dominions,  be  at  liberty  to  manage  ec- 
clesiastical matters  in  the  manner  which  they 
should  think  the  most  expedient,  yet  so  as  te 
be  able  to  give  an  account  of  their  administra- 
tion to  God  and  the  emperor. 

Nothing  could  be  more  favourable  to  the 
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eause  of  Lutheranism  than  such  a resolution. 
Several  princes,  whom  the  fear  of  persecution 
and  punishment  had  hitherto  prevented  from 
declaring  for  the  reformation,  being  now  de- 
livered from  their  restraint,  renounced  pub- 
licly the  superstition  of  Rome,  and  introduced 
among  their  subjects  the  same  form  of  reli- 
gious worship,  and  the  same  system  of  doc- 
trine, which  had  been  received  in  Saxony. 
And  in  general,  all  the  Germans  who  had  be- 
fore rejected  the  papal  discipline  and  doctrine 
were  now  employed  in  bringing  their  schemes 
and  plans  to  a certain  degree  of  consistence, 
and  in  adding  vigour  and  firmness  to  the  glo- 
rious cause  in  which  they  were  engaged.  In 
the  mean  time  Luther  and  his  fellow-labourers, 
by  their  writings,  their  instructions,  their  ad- 
monitions, and  counsels,  inspired  the  timorous 
with  fortitude,  dispelled  the  doubts  of  the  ig- 
norant, fixed  the  principles  and  resolution  of 
the  wavering  and  inconstant,  and  animated  all 
the  friends  of  the  reformation  with  a spirit 
suitable  to  the  importance  and  grandeur  of 
their  undertaking.  But  this  encouraging  state 
of  things  was  of  no  long  duration.  For  the 
emperor,  as  soon  as  he  had  appeased  the  trou- 
bles which  had  engaged  his  attention  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe,  directed  his  view  to 
Germany,  and  determined  to  attempt  the  re- 
covery of  those  prerogatives  which  his  prede- 
cessors had  lost;  and  which  were  necessary  to 
the  promotion  of  his  ambitious  schemes.  No- 
thing, he  saw,  was  more  essential  towards  at- 
taining this  object,  than  to  suppress  opinions 
which  might  form  new  bonds  of  confederacy 
among  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and  unite 
them  by  ties  stronger  and  more  sacred  than 
any  political  connection.  Nothing  seemed  to 
lead  more  certainly  to  the  accomplishment  of 
this  design,  than  to  employ  zeal  for  the  esta- 
blished religion,  of  which  he  was  the  natural 
protector,  as  the  instrument  of  extending  his 
civil  authority.  Accordingly,  he  appointed  a 
diet  of  the  empire  to  be  held  at.  Spires,  in 
March  1529,  in  order  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  state  of  religion.  In  that  diet  the 
archduke  Ferdinand  presided,  and,  after  se- 
veral long  debates,  had  the  address  to  procure 
a majority  of  voices  approving  a decree,  which 
revoked  the  resolution  of  the  former  diet  of 
Spires,  and  declared  unlawful  every  change 
which  should  be  introduced  into  the  doctrine, 
discipline,  or  worship  of  the  established  reli- 
gion, before  the  determination  of  a general 
council  was  known.  This  decree  was  justly 
considered  to  be  iniquitous  and  intolerable  by 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  marquis  of  Bran- 


denburgh,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  duke 
of  Lunenburgh,  the  prince  of  Anhalt,  together 
with  the  deputies  of  fourteen  imperial  cities; 
who,  when  they  found  that  all  their  argu- 
ments and  remonstrances  made  no  impression 
upon  Ferdinand,  and  the  abettors  of  the  Ro- 
mish church,  entered  their  solemn  protest 
against  it,  on  the  nineteenth  of  April,  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  emperor,  and  a future  council. 
On  that  account  they  were  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Protestants,  which  from  this 
period  has  been  applied  to  all  sects,  of  what- 
ever denomination,  which  have  revolted  from 
the  Roman  see. 

No  sooner  had  the  dissenting  princes  and 
deputies  entered  their  protest  against  the  de- 
cree of  the  diet,  than  they  sent  ambassadors 
into  Italy,  to  lay  their  grievances  before  the 
emperor.  The  persons  employed  in  this  com- 
mission executed  the  orders  which  they  had 
received  with  the  greatest  resolution  and  pre- 
sence of  mind,  and  conducted  themselves,  in 
all  respects,  in  a manner  worthy  of  the  prin- 
cipals, whose  sentiments  and  conduct  they 
were  sent  to  justify  and  explain.  The  empe- 
ror, whose  pride  was  wounded  by  this  spirit 
and  firmness  in  persons  who  dared  to  oppose 
his  designs,  ordered  these  ambassadors  to  be 
apprehended  and  put  under  arrest  for  several 
days.  The  news  of  this  violent  step  soon 
reached  the  protestant  princes,  and  convinced' 
them  that  their  personal  safety,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  their  cause,  depended  upon  their  cou- 
rage and  concord.  They,  therefore,  held  se- 
veral meetings,  in  different  places,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  such  a powerful  league  as 
might  enable  them  to  repel  the  violence  of 
their  enemies;  but  so  different  were  their  opi- 
nions and  views  of  things,  that  they  could  not 
come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion.  Among 
the  circumstances  that  promoted  animosity  and 
discord  between  the  friends  of  the  reforma- 
tion, and  prevented  that  union  which  was  so 
desirable  between  persons  embarked  in  the 
same  good  cause,  the  principal  one  was  the 
difference  in  opinion  of  the  divines  of  Saxony 
and  Switzerland,  concerning  the  manner  of 
Christ’s  presence  in  the  eucharist.  With  the 
hope  of  terminating  this  controversy,  not  by 
keen  debate,  but  by  an  accommodation  of  dif- 
ferences, produced  by  the  reconciling  spirit  of 
charity  and  prudence,  Philip,  landgrave  of 
Hesse,  in  the  year  1529,  invited  to  a confer- 
ence at  Marpurg,  Luther  and  Zuingle,  toge- 
ther with  some  of  the  most  eminent  doctors, 
who  adhered  to  their  respective  parties.  The 
divines  who  were  assembled  for  this  pacific 
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purpose  disputed,  during  four  days,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  landgrave.  The  principal  cham- 
pions in  these  debates  were  Luther,  who  at- 
tacked Oecolampadius,  and  Melancthon,  who 
disputed  against  Zuingle;  and  the  controversy 
turned  upon  several  points  of  theology,  in  re- 
lation to  which  the  Swiss  doctors,  and  parti- 
cularly Zuingle,  were  supposed  to  entertain 
erroneous  sentiments.  From  the  greatest  part 
of  these  supposed  errors  that  illustrious  re- 
former cleared  himself,  with  the  most  trium- 
phant evidence,  and  in  such  a manner  as  ap- 
peared entirely  satisfactory,  even  to  Luther 
himself;  but  neither  of  the  contending  parties 
could  be  persuaded  to  abandon,  or  even  to 
modify,  their  difference  in  opinion  concerning 
the  manner  of  Christ’s  presence  in  the  eucha- 
rist.  So  that  the  only  advantage  which  re- 
sulted from  this  controversy  was,  that  the  jar- 
ring parties  formed  a kind  of  truce,  by  agreeing 
to  a mutual  toleration  of  their  respective  sen- 
timents, and  leaving  to  the  disposal  of  Provi- 
dence, and  to  the  effects  of  time,  the  cure  of 
their  divisions. 

While  the  Protestants  were  preparing  a new 
embassy  to  the  emperor,  they  received  an  ac- 
count that  he  was  determined  to  come  into 
Germany,  with  a view  to  terminate,  in  a diet 
which  he  had  already  appointed  to  be  held  at 
Augsburg,  in  June  1530,  the  religious  dis- 
putes which  had  produced  such  animosities 
and  divisions  in  the  empire.  During  his  stay 
in  Italy,  Charles  held  many  consultations  with 
pope  Clement  VII.  concerning  the  most  effec- 
tual means  for  that  purpose.  In  these  inter- 
views, the  emperor  insisted,  in  the  most  se- 
rious and  urgent  manner,  on  the  necessity  of 
assembling  a general  council.  Clement,  on 
the  other  hand,  employed  every  argument  to 
dissuade  the  emperor  from  consenting  to  such 
a measure.  He  represented  general  councils 
as  factious,  ungovernable,  presumptuous,  for- 
midable to  civil  authority,  and  too  slow  in 
their  operations  to  remedy  disorders  which  re- 
quired an  immediate  cure ; and  he  alleged, 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  emperor  to  support 
the  church,  and  to  employ  his  whole  power  in 
executing  speedy  vengeance  on  the  obstinate 
heretical  faction,  who  dared  to  call  in  question 
the  authority  of  Rome  audits  pontiff.  Charles, 
however,  was  satisfied  that  endeavours  should 
be  made  to  reconcile  the  Protestants  by  means 
less  violent;  but  promised,  if  gentler  arts  failed 
of  success,  that  then  he  would  exert  himself 
with  rigour  to  reduce  them  to  the  obedience  of 
the  holy  see.  In  his  journey  towards  Augs- 
burg, he  had  many  opportunities  of  observing 


the  disposition  of  the  Germans  with  regard  to 
the  points  in  controversy,  and  found  their 
minds  every  where  so  much  irritated  and  in- 
flamed, as  convinced  him,  that  nothing  tending 
to  severity  ought  to  be  attempted,  until  all 
other  measures  proved  ineffectual.  In  order 
that  the  emperor  might  be  able  to  form  a clear 
idea  of  the  matters  in  debate,  the  elector  of 
Saxony  ordered  Luther,  and  other  eminent  di- 
vines, to  commit  to  writing  the  chief  articles 
of  their  religious  system,  and  the  principal 
points  in  which  they  differed  from  the  church 
of  Rome.  In  compliance  with  this  order, 
Luther  delivered  to  the  elector  at  Torgaw  the 
seventeen  articles,  hence  called  the  articles  of 
Torgaw , which  were  deemed  by  him  a suffi- 
cient declaration  of  the  sentiments  of  the  re- 
formers. It  was  judged  proper,  however,  to 
enlarge  them,  and,  by  a judicious  detail,  to 
give  perspicuity  to  their  arguments,  and  thereby 
strength  to  their  cause.  For  this  purpose  the 
protestant  princes  employed  the  pen  of  Me- 
lancthon, who,  with  a due  regard  to  the  coun- 
sels of  Luther,  expressed  his  sentiments  and 
doctrine  with  the  greatest  elegance  and  per- 
spicuity, and  in  terms  as  little  offensive  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  as  a regard  for  truth  would 
permit.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  famous 
creed,  known  by  the  name  of  the  confession  of 
Augsburg. 

On  the  twentieth  of  June  1530,  the  diet 
was  opened;  and,  as  i^was  unanimously  agreed 
that  the  affairs  of  religion  should  be  discussed 
before  any  other  matters,  the  Protestants  re- 
ceived from  the  emperor  a formal  permission 
to  give  in  an  account  of  their  religious  princi- 
ples and  tenets.  Accordingly,  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  the  same  month,  the  chancellor  of 
Saxony  read,  in  the  German  language,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  emperor  and  the  assembled  princes, 
the  confession  above  mentioned,  which  was 
presented  to  the  emperor,  signed  by  the  princes 
and  deputies  of  the  Lutheran  party.  At  the 
same  time  the  Protestants  who  had  adopted  the 
opinions  of  Zuingle  delivered  in  their  confes- 
sion, drawn  up  by  Martin  Bucer.  Of  these 
confessions  a refutation  was  undertaken  by 
John  Faber,  Eckius,  and  another  doctor,  named 
Cochlseus,  which  was  also  read  publicly  in  the 
diet,  and  the  unlimited  submission  of  the  Pro- 
testants to  the  doctrines  and  opinions  contained 
in  it  required  by  the  emperor.  But  instead 
of  yielding  obedience  to  the  imperial  command, 
they  declared  themselves  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  the  reply  of  their  adversaries,  and  re-, 
quested  a copy  of  it,  that  they  might  demon- 
strate more  fully  its  extreme  insufficiency  and 
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weakness.  This  reasonable  request,  however, 
the  emperor  refused  to  grant;  but  he  did  not 
discourage  the  respective  parties  from  meeting, 
to  try  whether  it  were  not  possible  to  bring 
about  a reconciliation  upon  fair,  candid,  and 
equitable  terms.  For  this  purpose,  various 
conferences  were  held  between  persons  of  emi- 
nence, piety,  and  learning,  chosen  from  both 
sides,  and  nothing  was  omitted  that  might 
have  the  least  tendency  to  calm  the  animosity, 
heal  the  divisions,  and  unite  the  hearts  of  the 
contending  parties:  but  all  in  vain,  since  the 
difference  between  their  opinions  was  too  con- 
siderable, and  of  too  much  importance  to  ad- 
mit of  a reconciliation.  Finding  the  divines 
immoveable,  Charles  turned  to  the  princes 
their  patrons,  whom  he  solicited  separately, 
and  allured  by  promises  of  those  advantages 
which  it  was  known  they  were  most  solicitous 
of  obtaining.  But,  however  desirous  they 
were  of  obliging  the  emperor,  they  would  not 
make  sacrifices  to  him  of  their  integrity;  and, 
with  a zeal  and  fortitude  which  redound  to 
their  immortal  honour,  refused  to  abandon 
what  they  deemed  the  cause  of  God,  for  the 
sake  of  any  earthly  acquisition.  Every  scheme 
to  gain  or  disunite  the  protestant  party  thus 
proving  abortive,  the  emperor  was  determined 
to  take  vigorous  measures  for  asserting  the  doc- 
trines and  authority  of  the  established  church, 
and  enforcing  the  submission  of  such  obstinate 
heretics.  By  his  express  order,  on  the  nine- 
teenth of  November,  during  the  absence  of 
the  Hessian  and  Saxon  princes,  the  diet  issued 
a severe  decree,  condemning  most  of  the  pe- 
culiar tenets  held  by  the  Protestants;  forbid- 
ding any  person  to  protect  or  tolerate  such  as 
taught  them;  enjoining  a strict  observance  of 
the  established  rites;  and  prohibiting  any  fur- 
ther innovation  under  severe  penalties.  All 
orders  of  men  were  required  to  assist  with 
their  persons  and  fortunes  in  carrying  this  de- 
cree into  execution;  and  such  as  refused  to 
obey  it  were  declared  incapable  of  acting  as 
judges,  or  of  appearing  as  parties  in  the  im- 
perial chamber,  the  supreme  court  of  judica- 
ture in  the  empire.  To  all  which  was  sub-  . 
joined  a promise,  that  an  application  should  be 
made  to  the  pope,  requiring  him  to  call  a ge- 
neral council  within  six  months,  in  order  to 
terminate  all  controversies  by  its  sovereign  de- 
cisions. 

The  severity  of  this  decree,  which  was  con- 
sidered as  a prelude  to  the  most  violent  perse- 
cution, convinced  the  Protestants  that  the  em- 
peror was  resolved  on  their  destruction ; and 
the  dread  of  the  calamities  which  were  ready 


to  fall  on  the  church  oppressed  the  feeble 
spirit  of  Melancthon,  who  gave  himself  up  to 
melancholy  and  lamentation.  But  Luther, 
who  during  the  sitting  of  the  diet  had  endea- 
voured to  confirm  and  animate  his  party  by 
several  treatises  which  he  addressed  to  them, 
was  not  disconcerted  or  dismayed  at  the  pro- 
spect of  this  new  danger.  He  comforted  Me- 
lancthon and  his  other  desponding  disciples, 
and  exhorted  the  princes  not  to  abandon  those 
truths  which  they  had  lately  asserted  with  such 
laudable  boldness.  His  exhortations  made  the 
deeper  impression  upon  them  as  they  had  at 
that  time  received  an  account  of  a combination 
among  the  popish  princes  of  the  empire  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  established  religion,  to 
which  Charles  himself  had  acceded.  This  cir- 
cumstance convinced  them,  that  their  own 
safety,  as  well  as  the  success  of  their  cause, 
depended  on  union.  They,  theref&re,  assem- 
bled, in  the  year  1530,  and  the  year  following, 
first  at  Smalkalde,  and  afterwards  at  Frankfort, 
and  formed  a solemn  alliance  and  confederacy, 
with  the  resolution  of  defending  vigorously 
their  religion  and  liberties  against  the  dangers 
and  encroachments  with  which  they  were 
threatened  by  the  edict  of  Augsburg.  Into 
this  confederacy  they  invited  the  kings  of 
England,  France,  and  Denmark ; and  by  their 
negociations  secured  powerful  foreign  pro- 
tection and  assistance,  in  case  of  necessity. 
Luther,  who  at  first  seemed  averse  to  this  con- 
federacy, from  an  apprehension  of  the  cala- 
mities and  troubles  which  it  might  produce, 
perceiving  at  length  its  necessity,  consented  to 
it ; but  uncharitably,  as  well  as  imprudently, 
refused  comprehending  in  it  the  followers  of 
Zuingle  among  the  Swiss,  together  with  the 
German  states  or  cities,  which  had  adopted  the 
sentiments  and  confession  of  Bucer.  In  this 
state  of  things,  which  portended  an  approach- 
ing rupture,  the  elector  palatine,  and  the 
elector  of  Mentz,  offered  their  mediation,  and 
endeavoured  to  reconcile thecontending  princes. 
With  respect  to  the  emperor,  many  circum- 
stances combined  to  convince  him,  that  this 
was  not  a juncture  when  the  extirpation  of 
heresy  was  to  be  attempted  by  violence  and 
rigour.  He  saw  that  the  imprudent  precipita- 
tion with  which  he  had  already  proceeded,  in 
compliance  with  the  pope’s  inclinations,  had 
forced  the  Protestants  into  a formidable  union, 
which  put  them  into  a capacity  of  setting  the 
head  of  the  empire  at  defiance.  He  saw  the 
Turks  preparing  to  enter  Austria  with  immense 
forces,  and  stood  in  need  of  succours,  which 
the  protestant  princes  refused  to  grant  as  long 
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as  the  edicts  of  Worlds  and  Augsburg  re- 
mained in  force.  And  he  was  anxious  to  ob- 
tain from  those  princes  an  approbation  of  his 
favourite  measure  for  continuing  the  imperial 
crown  in  his  family,  the  election  of  his  brother 
Ferdinand  to  the  dignity  of  king  of  the  Romans, 
which  had  been  concluded  by  a majority  of 
votes  at  the  diet  of  Cologne,  in  the  year  1531, 
but  contested  by  them  as  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  empire.  On  these 
accounts,  he  could  not  but  be  aware  of  the 
policy  and  necessity  of  coming  to  a speedy 
accommodation  with  the  malcontent  princes. 
Negociations  were,  accordingly,  carried  on  by 
his  direction  with  the  confederates  of  Smal- 
kalde,  and,  after  many  delays  and  difficulties, 
terms  of  pacification  were  agreed  upon  at 
Nuremberg,  and  ratified  solemnly  in  the  diet 
at  Ratisbon,  August  3,  1532.  By  this  treaty, 
the  protestant  princes  engaged  to  assist  the 
emperor  with  all  their  forces  in  resisting  the 
invasion  of  the  Turks ; and  it  was  stipulated, 
that  universal  peace  should  be  established  in 
Germany,  until  the  meeting  of  a general 
council,  the  convocation  of  which  within  six 
months  the  emperor  was  to  endeavour  to  pro- 
cure ; that  no  person  should  be  molested  on 
account  of  religion  ; that  a stop  should  be  put 
to  all  processes  begun  by  the  imperial  chamber 
against  Protestants,  and  the  sentences  already 
passed  to  their  detriment  be  declared  void. 

Luther  now  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing, 
in  consequence  of  this  religious  truce,  one  of 
the  principal  obstacles  to  the  undisguised  pro- 
fession of  his  opinions  removed.  Encouraged 
by  it,  those  who  had  been  hitherto  only  secret 
enemies  to  the  Roman  pontiff  now  spurned 
his  yoke  publicly,  and  renounced  his  juris- 
diction. This  appears  from  the  various  cities 
and  provinces  in  Germany,  which,  about  this 
time,  boldly  enlisted  themselves  under  the 
standards  of  our  reformer.  Henceforth  the 
Protestants  of  Germany,  who  had  hitherto 
been  viewed  only  as  a religious  sect,  came  to  be 
considered  as  a political  body  of  no  small  con- 
sequence ; and  Luther  was  incessant  in  his 
exhortations  to  them  to  confirm  the  reforma- 
tion, their  grand  bond  of  union,  publishing 
from  time  to  time  such  writings  as  might  en- 
courage, direct,  and  aid  them  in  strengthening 
and  extending  their  glorious  cause.  Soon  after 
the  truce  of  Nuremberg,  the  elector  of  Saxony 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John 
Frederic,  who  was  no  less  attached  than  his 
predecessor  to  the  opinions  of  Luther,  and 
prepared  to  defend  them  with  equal  zeal  and 
magnanimity.  In  the  mean  time  the  emperor, 


in  conformity  to  the  stipulations  of  the  truce 
lately  concluded,  applied  to  pope  Clement  VII. 
by  his  ambassadors,  to  call  a general  council 
without  delay;  and  in  an  interview  which  he 
had  with  that  pontiff  at  Bologna,  during  his 
journey  into  Spain,  urged  the  same  thing  in 
person.  Clement  endeavoured  at  first  to  di- 
vert Charles  from  the  measure;  but,  finding 
him  inflexible,  he  had  recourse  to  artifices 
which  he  knew  would  delay,  if  not  entirely 
defeat,  the  calling  of  that  assembly.  Under 
the  plausible  pretext  of  settling,  with  all  the 
parties  concerned,  the  preliminaries  for  such  a 
meeting,  he  dispatched  a nuncio,  accompanied 
by  an  ambassador  from  the  emperor,  to  the 
elector  of  Saxony  as  the  head  of  the  Protest- 
ants. In  discussing  these  preliminaries,  inex- 
tricable difficulties  and  contests  arose.  The 
Protestants  demanded  a council  to  be  held  in 
Germany;  the  pope  insisted  that  it  should 
meet  in  Italy:  they  contended,  that  all  matters 
in  dispute  should  be  determined  by  the  words 
of  Scripture  alone;  he  considered  not  only  the 
decrees  of  the  church,  but  the  opinions  of  fa- 
thers and  doctors,  as  of  equal  authority:  they 
required  a free  council,  in  which  the  divines, 
commissioned  by  different  churches,  should  be 
allowed  a voice;  he  aimed  at  modelling  the 
council  in  such  a manner  as  would  render  it 
entirely  dependant  on  his  pleasure.  Above 
all,  the  Protestants  thought  it  unreasonable, 
that  they  should  bind  themselves  to  submit  to 
the  decrees  of  a council,  before  they  knew  on 
what  principles'  those  decrees  were  to  be 
founded,  by  what  persons  they  were  to  be 
pronounced,  and  what  forms  of  proceeding 
they  would  observe.  The  pope  maintained  it 
to  be  altogether  unnecessary  to  call  a council, 
if  those  who  demanded  it  did  not  previously 
declare  their  resolution  to  acquiesce  in  its  de- 
crees. In  order  to  adjust  such  a variety  of 
points,  the  negociations  were  spun  out  to  such 
a length,  as  effectually  answered  the  purpose 
of  putting  off  the  meeting  of  the  council 
during  his  pontificate.  In  the  year  1533,  Lu- 
ther’s character  was  violently  attacked  by 
George,  duke  of  Saxony,  the  head  of  the  Al- 
bertina, or  younger  branch  of  the  Saxon  fa- 
mily, who  possessed  extensive  territories,  com- 
prehending Dresden,  Leipsic,  and  other  consi- 
derable cities.  From  the  earliest  dawn  of  the 
reformation,  this  prince  had  been  its  enemy  as 
avowedly  as  the  electoral  princes  were  its  pro- 
tectors, and  had  carried  on  his  opposition  not 
only  with  all  the  zeal  flowing  from  religious 
prejudices,  but  with  a virulence  inspired  by 
personal  antipathy  to  Luther,  and  embittered 
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by  the  animosity  subsisting  between  him  and 
the  other  branch  of  his  family.  In  order  to 
prevent  its  progress  in  his  dominions,  he  had 
obliged  all  his  subjects  to  take  an  oath  that 
they  would  never  embrace  it.  ‘Several  of  them, 
however,  notwithstanding  this  vain  attempt  to 
keep  them  from  thinking,  had  deviated  from 
the  catholic  faith,  by  adopting  the  protestant 
notion  concerning  the  receiving  the  sacrament 
in  both  kinds.  On  this  subject  it  was  well 
known  that  they  had  corresponded  with  Lu- 
ther, who  spake  of  the  duke’s  effort  for  shac- 
kling their  consciences,  with  no  little  severity. 
Information  of  this  being  brought  to  that 
prince,  he  preferred  a formal  charge  against 
Luther  to  the  elector  John,  of  having  abused 
himself  in  person,  and  excited  rebellion  among 
his  subjects.  These  accusations,  however,  our 
reformer  was  easily  able  to  refute,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  his  sovereign,  by  producing  his  letter 
to  the  people  of  Leipsic,  in  which,  so  far  from 
exciting  them  to  rebellion,  he  exhorted  them 
patiently  and  peaceably  to  submit  to  the  greatest 
hardships,  or  even  to  banishment,  rather  than 
injure  their  consciences. 

In  the  year  1534,  Luther  first  printed  in  a 
collective  form  the  detached  parts  of  his  Ger- 
man version  of  the  Bible,  as  appears  from  the 
old  privilege,  dated  at  Bibliopolis,  under  the 
elector’s  own  hand;  and  it  was  published  in 
the  following  year.  In  the  year  1535,  pope 
Paul  III.  the  successor  of  Clement  VII.,  who 
had  promised  in  the  first  consistory  held  after 
his  election,  that  he  would  convoke  a general 
council,  seemed  desirous  of  keeping  his  word 
without  delay,  flattering  himself,  however, 
that  such  difficulties  would  arise  concerning 
the  time  and  place  of  meeting,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, as  would  effectually  defeat  the  in- 
tention of  those  who  demanded  that  assembly, 
without  exposing  himself  to  any  imputation 
for  refusing  to  call  it.  Accordingly,  he  dis- 
patched nuncios  to  the  several  kingdoms  and 
states  under  his  jurisdiction,  to  make  known 
his  intention,  and  that  he  had  fixed  on  Mantua 
as  a proper  place  in  which  to  hold  the  council. 
To  this  appointment  some  of  the  catholic  so- 
vereigns and  states  strongly  objected;  and  the 
German  Protestants,  assembling  at  Smalkalde 
in  the  year  1537,  and  being  fully  persuaded 
that  in  such  a council  nothing  would  be  con- 
cluded but  what  would  be  agreeable  to  the 
sentiments  and  ambition  of  the  pontiff,  de- 
clared that  they  would  not  consider  it  as  a 
legal  or  free  representative  of  the  church,  and 
insisted  on  their  original  demand,  and  the  em- 
peror’s promise,  of  a council  to  be  held  in 


Germany.  At  the  same  time,  they  had  a new 
summary  of  their  doctrine  drawn  up  by  Lu- 
ther, in  order  to  present  it  to  the  assembled 
bishops,  if  it  should  be  required  of  them. 
This  summary,  which  was  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  articles  of  Smalkalde,  is  gene- 
rally joined  with  the  creeds  and  confessions  of 
the  Lutheran  church.  While  Luther  was  thus 
employed,  he  suffered  so  much  from  a violent 
attack  of  the  stone,  accompanied  with  a sup- 
pression of  urine  for  eleven  days,  that  his  life 
was  thought  to  be  in  danger.  In  this  condi- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  advice  and  remon- 
strances of  his  friends,  he  determined  to  set 
out  on  his  journey  homewards,  and  his  reso- 
lution was  attended  with  a more  favourable 
issue  than  was  expected.  For  by  the  action  of 
gentle  travelling  his  obstructions  were  re- 
moved, and  he  gradually  recovered  from  the 
night  after  his  departure.  While  he  was  car- 
ried along,  he  made  his  will,  in  which  he  be- 
queathed his  detestation  of  popery  to  his 
friends,  and  to  the  pastors,  in  conformity  to 
the  spirit  of  this  verse  which  he  made  in  1530, 
and  often  repeated:  “ Pest  is  eram  vivus,  mo- 
riens  ero  mors  tua  papa;”  that  is,  “ I was  the 
plague  of  the  pope  in  my  life,  and  shall  be  his 
destruction  in  my  death.” 

Against  the  resolutions  of  the  German  Pro- 
testants at  Smalkalde  the  court  of  Rome  ex- 
claimed as  a flagrant  proof  of  their  obstinacy 
and  presumption,  and  the  pope  persisted  in  his 
determination  to  hold  the  council  at  Mantua, 
appointing  the  twenty-third  of  May  1537,  for 
the  time  of  its  meeting.  But  unexpected  dif- 
ficulties arising  on  the  part  of  the  duke  of 
Mantua,  he  at  first  prorogued  the  council  for 
some  months,  and  afterwards  transferred  the 
place  of  meeting  to  Vicenza,  appointing  it  to 
assemble  on  the  first  of  May  1538.  As,  how- 
ever, neither  the  emperor  nor  the  king  of 
France  would  permit  their  subjects  to  repair 
thither,  he  put  ofF  the  meeting  by  an  indefi- 
nite prorogation.  During  the  year  last  men- 
tioned, the  pope,  that  he  might  not  seem  to 
neglect  that  degree  of  reformation  which  w'as 
within  his  own  power,  deputed  a certain  num- 
ber of  cardinals  and  bishops,  with  full  autho- 
rity to  enquire  into  the  abuses  and  corruptions 
of  the  Roman  court;  and  to  propose  the  most 
effectual  method  of  removing  them.  This 
scrutiny,  undertaken  with  reluctance,  was  car- 
ried on  slowdy  and  with  remissness.  All  de- 
fects were  touched  with  a gentle  hand,  afraid 
of  probing  too  deeply,  or  of  discovering  too 
much:  but  even  by  this  partial  examination, 
many  irregularities  were  discovered,  and  many 
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enormities  brought  to  light,  while  the  remedies 
which  they  suggested  as  most  proper  for  their 
correction  were  either  inadequate,  or  were 
never  applied.  The  report  of  these  deputies, 
though  intended  to  be  kept  secret,  was  trans- 
mitted by  some  accident  into  Germany,  and 
afforded  ample  matter  of  triumph  to  the  Pro- 
testants. On  the  one  hand,  it  proved  the  ne- 
cessity of  a reformation  in  the  head  as  well  as 
members  of  the  church,  and  even  pointed  out 
many  of  the  corruptions  against  which  Luther 
had  remonstrated  with  the  greatest  vehemence. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  shewed,  that  it  was  vain 
to  expect  this  reformation  from  ecclesiastics 
themselves,  who,  as  Luther  strongly  expressed 
it,  piddled  at  warts,  while  they  overlooked  or 
confirmed  ulcers.  This  farce  Luther  detected 
and  exposed  in  a German  treatise  addressed  to 
his  countrymen,  to  which  a picture  was  pre- 
fixed, representing  the  pope  sitting  on  a high 
throne,  and  surrounded  by  cardinals,  who  with 
foxes  tails,  at  the  end  of  long  poles,  were 
brushing  off  the  dust  on  all  sides.  In  the  year 
1539,  the  Protestants  took  the  alarm  at  intelli- 
gence which  they  received  of  an  association 
entered  into  by  the  catholic  powers  of  the 
empire,  for  the  purpose  of  counterbalancing 
the  weight  which  the  former  derived  from  the 
union  of  Smalkalde.  That  measure  they  sus- 
pected to  form  a part  of  some  plan  of  the 
emperor  for  the  extirpation  of  their  opinions, 
and  held  frequent  consultations,  that  they 
might  be  prepared  to  disappoint  it.  In  order 
to  remove  their  apprehensions,  the  emperor’s 
ambassadors  had  an  interview  with  the  pro- 
testant  princes  at  Frankfort,  in  which  it  was 
agreed,  that  all  the  concessions  in  their  favour, 
particularly  those  contained  in  the  pacification 
of  Nuremberg,  should  continue  in  force  for 
fifteen  months;  and  that  a conference  should 
be  held  by  a few  divines  of  each  party,  in 
order  to  discuss  the  points  in  controversy,  and 
to  propose  articles  of  accommodation  which 
should  be  laid  before  the  next  diet.  A few 
days  after  this  convention,  an  event  of  great 
advantage  to  the  reformation  took  place  in  the 
death  of  George  duke  of  Saxony.  For  his 
brother  Henry,  on  whom  the  succession  de- 
volved, was  zealously  attached  to  the  protest- 
ant  religion,  as  his  predecessor  had  been  to 
popery;  and  no  sooner  was  he  in  possession  of 
his  new  dominions,  than,  disregarding  a clause 
in  George’s  will,  by  which  he  bequeathed  all 
his  territories  to  the  emperor  and  the  king  of 
the  Romans,  if  his  brother  should  attempt 
any  innovation  in  religion,  he  immediately  in- 
vited Luther  and  some  other  protestant  divines 
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to  Leipsic.  By  their  advice  and  assistance,  he 
soon  overturned  the  whole  system  of  popish 
rites  and  doctrines,  and  established  the  full 
exercise  of  the  reformed  religion,  with  the 
universal  applause  of  his  subjects,  who  had 
long  wished  for  this  change.  By  this  revolu- 
tion the  whole  of  Saxony  was  brought  within 
the  protestant  pale. 

In  the  year  1541,  in  conformity  to  the  con- 
vention of  Frankfort,  the  emperor  appointed  a 
conference  at  Worms,  on  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion, where  Melancthon  and  Eckius  disputed 
during  three  days.  This  conference  was  then 
removed  to  the  diet  which  was  held  at  Ra- 
tisbon  in  the  same  year;  in  which  the  princi- 
pal subject  of  deliberation  was  the  memorial  of 
an  unknown  person,  presented  by  the  empe- 
ror, and  said  by  him  to  be  composed  with 
such  perspicuity  and  temper,  as,  in  his  opi- 
nion, might  go  far  to  unite  and  comprehend 
the  two  contending  parties.  This  piece,  how- 
ever, was  condemned  by  all  the  zealous  Catho- 
lics, as  too  favourable  to  the  Lutheran  opi- 
nions, the  poison  of  which,  they  pretended,  it 
conveyed  in  disguise;  while  the  rigid  Protest- 
ants, especially  Luther  himself,  were  for  re- 
jecting it  as  an  impious  compound  of  error 
and  truth,  craftily  prepared  that  it  might  im- 
pose on  the  weak,  the  timid,  and  the  unthink- 
ing. All  endeavours,  therefore,  to  produce  an 
accommodation  between  them  proved  fruitless; 
and  no  other  effect  was  produced  by  this  con- 
ference than  an  agreement  of  the  majority,  to 
refer  the  decision  of  their  pretensions  and  de- 
bates to  a general  council;  or,  if  the  meeting 
should  be  prevented  by  any  unforeseen  obsta- 
cles, to  the  next  German  diet.  It  was  at  the 
same  time  resolved,  that,  in  the  mean  while, 
no  innovations  should  be  attempted,  nor  en- 
deavours employed  to  gain  proselytes;  and  that 
neither  the  revenues  of  the  church  nor  the 
rights  of  monasteries  should  be  invaded. 
Against  this  recess  of  the  diet,  which  consi- 
derably abridged  the  liberty  which  the  Pro- 
testants then  possessed,  they  murmured  loudly, 
till  the  emperor  granted  them  a private  de- 
claration, in  the  most  ample  terms,  exempting 
them  from  whatever  they  thought  injurious  in 
the  recess,  and  ascertaining  to  them  the  full 
possession  of  all  the  privileges  which  they  had 
ever  enjoyed.  From  this  time  till  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  1 544,  the  emperor  was  so  en- 
tirely occupied  with  his  wars  against  the  Turks, 
and  Francis  I.  king  of  France,  that  he  found 
it  necessary  not  only  to  connive  at  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Protestants,  and  the  progress 
which  their  opinions  daily  made,  but  to  court 
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their,  favour  by  repeated  acts  of  indulgence. 
In  the  year  1542,  the  pope  was  so  warmly  so- 
licited on  all  hands,  that  he  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  avoid  any  longer  calling  a general  coun- 
cil. He,  therefore,  ordered  his  legate  to  de- 
clare his  intention  of  doing  so  to  the  diet  as- 
sembled at  Spires,  and  to  propose  the  city  of 
Trent  for  the  place  of  meeting.  To  this  pro- 
posal the  catholic  princes  gave  their  consent-, 
while  the  protestant  members  of  the  diet  ob- 
jected both  against  a council  summoned  by  the 
papal  authority  alone,  and  also  against  the 
place  appointed  for  its  meeting,  and  demanded 
a free  and  lawful  council,  which  should  not  be 
biassed  by  the  dictates,  nor  awed  by  the  proxi- 
mity of  the  Roman  pontiff.  Of  their  objec- 
tions the  pope  would  not  deign  to  take  the  least 
notice,  but  issued  his  circular  letters  for  the 
convocation  of  the  long  promised  assembly, 
which  was  directed  to  meet  in  the  year  1 545 - 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  impe- 
rial diet  opened  at  Worms  in  the  spring  of 
that  year,  and  was  required  by  Ferdinand  to 
acknowledge  the  approaching  council,  and  to 
promise  submission  to  its  decrees,  as  to  the 
decisions  of  the  universal  church.  To  this 
demand  the  popish  members  of  the  diet  im- 
mediately acceded;  but  the  Protestants  firmly 
refused  obedience  to  it,  renewing  the  remon- 
strances which  they  had  preferred  at  the  diet 
of  Spires.  Nor  did  the  presence  of  the  em- 
peror, who  came  himself  to  the  diet,  contri- 
bute to  render  them  more  compliant.  That 
prince  had  for  some  time  come  to  a resolution 
to  support  the  authority  of  the  council,  and  to 
terminate  the  debates  about  religion  by  the 
force  of  arms.  This  resolution  he  carefully 
concealed,  till  the  preparations  which  he  had 
privately  made  for  carrying  it  into  effect  were 
far  advanced;  when  the  protestant  princes  re- 
ceived certain  information,  from  the  king  of 
England,  and  through  other  channels,  of  his 
hostile  designs  against  them,  and  of  the  confe- 
deracy for  the  destruction  of  their  cause  into 
which  he  had  entered  with  the  pope.  The 
greater  number  of  them,  therefore,  after  com- 
municating their  intelligence  and  sentiments  to 
each  other,  determined  on  taking  the  proper 
measures  for  their  own  defence;  and  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  pre- 
vent their  being  surprized  and  overwhelmed 
unawares,  by  a superior  force,  with  wonder- 
ful rapidity  raised  a formidable  army. 

While  this  terrible  storm  was  rising,  Luther 
was  saved,  by  a seasonable  death,  from  feeling 
or  beholding  its  destructive  rage.  For  some 
time  before  that  event  he  felt  his  strength  de- 


clining, his  constitution  being  worn  out  by  a 
prodigious  multiplicity  of  business,  added  to 
the  labour  of  discharging  his  ministerial  func- 
tion with  unremitting  diligence,  to  the  fatigue 
of  constant  study,  besides  the  composition  of 
works  as  voluminous  as  if  he  had  enjoyed  un- 
interrupted leisure  and  retirement.  However, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1546,  he  was 
able  to  pay  a visit  to  his  native  country,  ac- 
companied by  Melancthon,  and  returned  in 
safety  to  Wittemberg.  Soon  afterwards  he 
was  induced  to  pay  a second  visit  to  Eysleben, 
on  the  invitation  of  the  counts  of  Mansfeldt, 
in  order  to  compose  a dissension  which  had 
arisen  among  them,  respecting  the  boundaries 
of  their  territories.  Though  he  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  meddle  in  such  affairs,  yet,  as 
he  was  born  at  Eysleben,  which  was  depen- 
dant on  those  counts,  he  could  not  refuse  the 
service  which  he  might  be  able  to  render,  by 
his  advice  or  authority,  in  accommodating  their 
differences.  On  this  occasion,  he  met  with  a 
splendid  reception  from  the  counts;  and  af- 
terwards made  use  of  his  best  endeavours  to 
settle  the  matters  in  dispute,  and  sometimes 
preached  in  the  church,  where  he  likewise  ad- 
ministered the  sacrament.  While  lie  was  thus 
engaged,  he  was  seized  with  a violent  inflam- 
mation in  the  stomach,  which  threatened  a 
speedy  and  a fatal  issue.  In  this  situation,  his 
natural  intrepidity  did  not  forsake  him;  and 
his  last  conversation  with  his  friends,  on  the 
day  preceding  that  of  his  death,  was  concern- 
ing the  happiness  reserved  for  good  men  in  a 
future  life,  of  which  he  spoke  with  the  fer- 
vour and  delight  natural  to  one  who  expected 
and  wished  to  enter  soon  upon  the  enjoyment 
of  it.  On  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth  of 
February  1546,  being  awakened  from  sleep 
by  his  disorder,  and  perceiving  his  end  ap- 
proaching, he  commended  his  spirit  into  the 
hands  of  God,  and  quietly  departed  this  life, 
in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  The  ac- 
count of  his  death  filled  the  Roman  Catholic 
party  with  excessive  as  well  as  indecent  joy, 
and  damped  the  spirit  of  all  his  followers; 
neither  party  sufficiently  considering  that  his 
doctrines  were  now  so  firmly  rooted,  as  to  be 
in  a condition  to  flourish  independently  of  the 
hand  which  had  planted  them.  The  counts 
of  Mansfeldt  were  desirous  that  he  might  be 
buried  in  their  territories;  but,  by  the  express 
order  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  his  remains 
were  conveyed  to  Wittemberg,  where  they 
were  interred  with  more  extraordinary  pomp 
than  was  perhaps  ever  displayed  at  the  funeral 
of  any  private  person;  princes,  counts,  nobles, 
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and  students  without  number,  attending  the 
procession.  He  left  several  children  by  his 
wife  Catherine  a Boria,  who  survived  him. 
Innumerable  were  the  falshoods  invented  by 
the  papists,  concerning  the  manner  of  his 
death;  and  innumerable  were  the  calumnies 
which  they  propagated  concerning  his  princi- 
ples and  conduct.  In  Bayle  the  reader  may 
meet  with  an  ample  collection  and  refutation 
of  these  weak  efforts  of  malignity.  He  has 
related,  however,  an  anecdote  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned  in 
honour  of  the  generous  treatment  which  he 
shewed  to  the  memory  of  our  reformer. 
While,  in  the  year  1547,  his  troops  were 
quartered  in  Wittcmberg,  a soldier  gave  Lu- 
ther’s effigy  in  the  church  of  the  castle  two 
stabs  with  a dagger ; and  the  Spaniards  were 
very  urgent  with  him  to  cause  the  monument 
of  the  pretended  heresiarch  to  be  demolished, 
and  his  bones  to  be  dug  up  and  burnt.  But 
the  emperor  instantly  forbad  that  any  insult 
should  be  offered  to  his  tomb  dr  remains,  upon 
pain  of  death.  “ I have  nothing  farther  to  do 
with  Luther,”  he  nobly  said;  “ and  he  is 
henceforth  subject  to  another  judge,  whose 
jurisdiction  it  is  not  lawful  for  me  to  usurp. 
Know,  that  I make  not  war  with  the  dead,  but 
with  the  living,  who  are  still  in  arms  against 
me.” 

Of  all  the  different  portraits  of  this  extra- 
ordinary man,  which  have  been  exhibited  to 
the  public,  the  ablest  and  most  interesting  of 
those  which  we  have  met  with  is  that  exe- 
cuted by  the  elegant  historian  of  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Charles  V.,  which  we  shall  present 
to  our  readers.  “ As,”  says  Dr.  Robertson, 
“ he  was  raised  up  by  Providence  to  be  the 
author  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  in- 
teresting revolutions  recorded  in  history,  there 
is  not  any  person,  perhaps,  whose  character 
has  been  drawn  with  such  opposite  colours. 
In  his  own  age,  one  party,  struck  with  horror 
and  inflamed  with  rage,  when  they  saw  with 
what  a daring  hand  he  overturned  every  thing 
which  they  held  to  be  sacred,  or  valued  as  be- 
neficial, imputed  to  him  not  only  all  the  de- 
fects and  vices  of  a man,  but  the  qualities  of  a 
demon.  The  other,  warmed  with  the  admi- 
ration and  gratitude,  which  they  thought  he 
merited  as  the  restorer  of  light  and  liberty  to 
the  Christian  church,  ascribed  to  him  per- 
fections above  the  condition  of  humanity,  and 
viewed  all  his  actions  with  a veneration  bor- 
dering on  that  which  should  be  paid  only  to 
those  who  are  guided  by  the  immediate  inspi- 
ration of  Heaven.  It  is  his  own  conduct,  not 


the  undistinguishing  censure  or  the  exaggerated 
praise  of  his  contemporaries,  that  ought  to  re- 
gulate the  opinions  of  the  present  age  con- 
cerning him.  Zeal  for  what  he  regarded  as 
truth,  undaunted  intrepidity  to  maintain  his 
own  system,  abilities,  both  natural  and  ac- 
quired, to  defend  his  principles,  and  unwearied 
industry  in  propagating  them,  are  virtues 
which  shine  so  conspicuously  in  every  part  of 
his  behaviour,  that  even  his  enemies  must  al- 
low him  to  have  possessed  them  in  an  eminent 
degree.  To  these  may  be  added,  with  equal 
justice,  such  purity  and  even  austerity  of  man- 
ners, as  became  one  who  assumed  the  character 
of  a reformer;  such  sanctity  of  life  as  suited 
the  doctrine  which  he  delivered;  and  such  per- 
fect disinterestedness  as  affords  no  slight  pre- 
sumption of  his  sincerity.  Superior  to  all 
selfish  considerations,  a stranger  to  the  ele- 
gancies of  life,  and  despising  its  pleasures,  he 
left  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  the  church 
to  his  disciples,  remaining  satisfied  himself  in 
his  original  state  of  professor  in  the  university, 
and  pastor  of  the  town  of  Wittemberg,  with 
the  moderate  appointments  annexed  to  those 
offices.  His  extraordinary  qualities  were  al- 
layed with  no  inconsiderable  mixture  of  hu- 
man frailty  and  human  passions..  These,  how- 
ever, were  of  such  a nature,  that  they  cannot 
be  imputed  to  malevolence  or  corruption  of 
heart,  but  seem  to  have  taken  their  rise  from 
the  same  source  with  many  of  his  virtues. 
His  mind,  forcible  and  vehement  in  all  its 
operations,  roused  by  great  objects  or  agitated 
by  violent  passions,  broke  out,  on  many  occa- 
sions, with  an  impetuosity  which  astonishes 
men  of  feebler  spirits,  or  such  as  are  placed  in 
a more  tranquil  situation.  By  carrying  some 
praise-worthy  dispositions  to  excess,  he  bor- 
dered sometimes  on  what  was  culpable,  and 
was  often  betrayed  into  actions  which  exposed 
him  to  censure.  His  confidence  that  his  own 
opinions  were  well  founded  approached  to  ar- 
rogance; his  courage  in  asserting  them,  to 
rashness ; his  firmness  in  adhering  to  them,  to 
obstinacy;  and  his  zeal  in  confuting  his  ad- 
versaries, to  rage  and  scurrility.  Accustomed 
himself  to  consider  every  thing  as  subordinate 
to  truth,  he  expected  the  same  deference  for  it 
from  other  men;  and,  without  making  any  al- 
lowances for  their  timidity  or  prejudices,  he 
poured  forth  against  such  as  disappointed  him 
in  this  particular  a torrent  of  invective  mingled 
with  contempt.  Regardless  of  any  distinction 
of  rank  or  character  when  his  doctrines  were 
attacked,  he  chastised  all  his  adversaries  indis- 
criminately, with  the  same  rough  hand;  nei- 
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ther  the  royal  dignity  of  Henry  VIII.  nor  the 
eminent  learning  and  abilities  of  Erasmus, 
screened  them  from  the  same  gross  abuse  with 
which  he  treated  Tetzel  or  Eckius. 

“ But  these  indecencies  of  which  Luther 
was  guilty  must  not  be  imputed  wholly  to  the 
violence  of  his  temper.  They  ought  to  be 
charged  in  part  on  the  manners  of  the  age. 

\ Among  a rude  people,  unacquainted  with 
those  maxims  which,  by  putting  continual 
restraint  on  the  passions  of  individuals,  have 
polished  society  and  rendered  it  agreeable, 
disputes  of  every  kind  were  managed  with 
heat,  and  strong  emotions  were  uttered  in  their 
natural  language,  without  reserve  or  delicacy. 
At  the  same  time,  the  works  of  learned  men 
were  all  composed  in  Latin,  and  they  were 
not  only  authorised,  by  the  example  of  emi- 
nent writers  in  that  language,  to  use  their 
antagonists  with  the  most  illiberal  scurrility  •, 
but,  in  a dead  tongue,  indecencies  of  every 
kind  appear  less  shocking  than  in  a living  lan- 
guage, whose  idioms  and  phrases  seem  gross, 
because  they  are  familiar. 

“ In  passing  judgment  upon  the  characters 
of  men,  we  ought  to  try  them  by  the  princi- 
ples and  maxims  of  their  own  age,  not  by  those 
of  another.  For,  although  virtue  and  vice  are 
at  all  times  the  same,  manners  and  customs 
vary  continually.  Some  parts  of  Luther’s 
behaviour,  which  to  us  appear  most  culpable, 
gave  no  disgust  to  his  contemporaries.  It  was 
even  by  some  of  those  qualities,  which  we  are 
now  apt  to  blame,  that  he  was  fitted  for 
accomplishing  the  great  work  which  he  under- 
took. To  rouse  mankind,  when  sunk  in  igno- 
rance or  superstition,  and  to  encounter  the 
rage  of  bigotry  armed  with  power,  required 
the  utmost  vehemence  of  zeal,  as  well  as  a 
temper  daring  to  excess.  A gentle  call  would 
neither  have  reached,  nor  have  excited  those  to 
whom  it  must  have  been  addressed.  A spirit 
more  amiable,  but  less  vigorous  than  Luther’s, 
would  have  shrunk  back  from  the  dangers 
which  he  braved  and  surmounted.  Towards 
the  close  of  Luther’s  life,  though  without  any 
perceptible  diminution  of  his  zeal  and  abilities, 
the  infirmities  of  his  temper  increased  upon 
him,  so  that  he  grew  daily  more  peevish,  more 
irascible,  and  more  impatient  of  contradiction. 
Having  lived  to  be  a witness  of  his  own  amaz- 
ing success ; to  see  a great  part  of  Europe  em- 
brace his  doctrines  ; and  to  shake  the  foun- 
dation of  the  papal  throne,  before  which  the 
mightiest  monarchs  had  trembled,  he  discover- 
ed, on  some  occasions,  symptoms  of  vanity  and 
self-applause.  He  must  have  been,  indeed, 
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more  than  man  if,  upon  contemplating  all  that 
he  had  actually  accomplished,  he  had  never 
felt  any  sentiment  of  this,  kind  rising  in  his 
breast.”  The  numerous  works  of  this  great 
man,  in  the  Latin  and  German  languages, 
which  are  partly  exegetical,  partly  didactic, 
and  partly  polemical,  were  collected  together 
after  his  death,  and  published  at  Jena,  in  1556, 
in  four  volumes  folio,  and  afterwards  at  Wit- 
tembergin  1572,  in  seven  volumes  folio.  Seek -* 
etidorf.  Hist.  Lutheran,  passim.  Melchior. 
Adam.  Vit.  Germ.  Thiol.  Dupin.  Moreri. 
Bayle.  Robertson’s  Hist.  Charles  V.  vols.  II. 
Ill  passim.  Mosh.  Hist.  Reel.  sac.  xvi.  sect.  i. 
cap.  2.  3. — M. 

LUXEMBURG,  Francis-Henry  de 
Montmorenci,  duke  of,  marshal  of  France, 
and  a celebrated  general,  was  born  in  1628, 
the  posthumous  son  of  the  count  of  Boutte- 
ville,  who  was  beheaded  under  Lewis  XI1L 
for  fighting  a duel.  Devoting  himself  to  a 
military  life,  he  was  present  in  1643  at  the 
battle  of  Rocroi  gained  by  the  great  Conde, 
whose  various  fortunes  he  followed.  He 
resembled  that  hero  in  several  of  his  qualities ; 
in  ardour  of  mind,  quick  and  sure  judgment, 
prompt  execution,  and  an  avidity  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge.  In  1662  he  was  admitted 
duke  and  peer  of  France;  and  in  1667  he  was 
made  a lieutenant-general,  in  which  station  he 
distinguished  himself  at  the  conquest  of  Franche 
Comte.  In  the  war  of  1672,  he  commanded  in 
chief  at  the  invasion  of  Holland,  where  in  one 
campaign  he  took  a number  of  towns,  and  gain- 
ed the  battles  of  Bodegrave  and  Woerden.  He 
is  charged  by  the  Dutch  historians  with  stimu- 
lating his  soldiers  to  all  manner  of  barbarous 
and  licentious  outrage ; at  least  it  is  certain 
that  under  his  command  they  committed  every 
excess  without  restraint.  When  it  became 
necessary  to  evacuate  that  country,  he  made  a 
retreat  which  was  universally  admired.  In 
1674  and  1675  he  was  opposed  to  the  prince 
of  Orange,  and  by  his  success  obtained  the 
staff  of  marshal  of  France.  After  the  death 
of  Turenne  he  had  the  command  of  a division 
of  the  French  army,  with  which  he  was  unable 
to  prevent  the  capture  of  Philipsburg,  by  prince 
Charles  of  Lorrain. 

The  marshal  Luxemburg  was  a man  of  a 
very  licentious  character,  greatly  addicted  to 
the  fair  sex,  and  frequently  successful  with 
them,  though  deformed  in  person  and  not 
agreeable  in  feature.  The  connexion  of  one 
of  his  agents  with  certain  females  of  intrigue 
caused  him  to  be  involved  in  the  horrid  affair 
of  the  poisonings  which  excited  so  much 
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alarm  in  1680.  He  repaired  voluntarily  to  the 
Bastille,  where  he  was  treated  with  rigour, 
through  the  dislike  and  jealousy  of  Louvois. 
He  underwent  some  examinations  on  frivolous 
and  ridiculous  charges,  and,  after  a detention 
of  fourteen  months,  was  dismissed  without 
any  sentence  being  given  either  for  or  against 
him.  He  was  not  deprived  of  his  command 
in  the  army  ; and  when  the  war  of  1690  broke 
out,  he  was  sent  into  Flanders  as  general  in 
chief.  Fie  gained  the  battle  of  Fleurus  against 
the  prince  of  Waldeck,  and  those  of  Leuze  and 
Steinkerk  against  king  William.  In  the  latter, 
through  the  false  information  of  a spy,  he  was 
surprized,  and  part  of  his  army  was  routed  before 
he  discovered  the  enemy’s  intention;  but  he  ex- 
erted himself  with  so  much  vigour  and  ability,  that 
he  recovered  the  day,  and  repulsed  the  allied  army 
with  loss.  In  1693  he  gained  against  William 
the  bloody  battle  of  Nerwinden,  and  took  Char- 
leroi. He  terminated  his  services  the  next 
year  by  a long  march  in  presence  of  the  enemy 
from  Vigamont  to  the  Scheld  near  Tournay, 
by  which  he  rendered  abortive  the  designs  of 
the  allies  upon  the  maritime  places  of  France. 
He  died  in  January  x 695,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
seven,  and  with  him  the  victories  of  Lewis 
XIV.  ended.  No  general  after  him  possessed 
to  such  a degree  the  attachment  and  confidence 
of  the  soldiers,  who  were  always  ready  to  fol- 
low whithersoever  he  led,  and  thought  them- 
selves invincible  under  his  command.  His 
success  in  the  field  against  king  William  was 
almost  invariable,  and  when  that  prince  in  a 
fit  of  spleen  called  him  a hump-back — “ What 
does  he  know  of  my  back?  (said  Luxemburg) 
he  never  saw  it.”  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 
—A. 

LYCOPHRON,  a Greek  grammarian  and 
poet,  was  a native  of  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  and 
flourished  about  B.  C.  304.  He  appears  to 
have  attained  a considerable  degree  of  poetical 
reputation,  as  his  name  occurs  among  the 
seven  who  formed  what  is  called  the  Pleias 
at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  Suidas 
has  preserved  the  titles  of  twenty  tragedies 
composed  by  him  ; but  the  only  work  of  Ly- 
cophron’s  which  has  come  down  to  modern 
times  is  a very  singular  poem  entitled  “ Alex- 
andra” or  Cassandra,  the  subject  of  which  is  a 
series  of  predictions  feigned  by  him  to  have 
been  uttered  by  that  daughter  of  Priam.  This 
obscure  topic  is  treated  in  a more  obscure 
style ; and  it  is  thought  that  the  writer’s  purpose 
was  to  puzzle  the  critics.  It  would  perhaps  have 
been  wise  to  have  defeated  his  design  by  total 
neglect ; but  the  pride  and  curiosity  of  learned 


men  has  not  suffered  the  work  to  sink  into 
merited  oblivion.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  fur- 
nished a frequent  trial  of  skill  to  Greek  scho- 
lars. Ovid,  who  terms  Lycophron  “ cothur- 
natus,”  (the  buskined  or  tragic)  mentions  that 
he  is  recorded  to  have  been  slain  by  an  arrow. 
The  Cassandra  of  Lycophron  has  been  several 
times  edited.  The  best  edition  is  accounted 
that'  of  bishop  Potter,  Oxoti.  folio,  1697  and 
1 702.  Vossii  Poet.  Gr<ec.  Moreri.  Biblio~ 
graph.  Diet. — A. 

LYCURGUS,  the  celebrated  legislator  of 
Sparta,  is  reckoned  by  the  best  chronologers 
to  have  been  born  about  B.  C.  926.  He  is 
commonly  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Euno- 
mus  king  of  Sparta,  who  was  succeeded  by 
Polydectes,  his  eldest  son.  On  the  death  of 
the  latter,  Lycurgus,  his  brother,  was  called 
to  the  succession.  The  pregnancy  of  the  wi- 
dow of  Polydectes,  however,  being  soon  made 
known,  Lycurgus  publicly  declared  that  he 
should  only  hold  the  crown  in  trust  for  the 
child,  provided  it  should  prove  a son.  The 
queen,  in  whom  ambition  stifled  the  voice  of 
nature,  proposed  marriage  to  her  brother-in- 
law,  in  which  case  she  would  destroy  her  ex- 
pected offspring.  Lycurgus  diverted  her  pur- 
pose by  fallacious  hopes,  and  in  the  mean 
time  took  measures  for  the  preservation  of  the 
infant.  She  was  delivered  of  a boy,  which  was 
brought  to  him  as  he  was  sitting  at  table  with 
the  magistrates.  Hetook  it  in  his  arms,  and  plac- 
ing it  in  the  chair  of  state,  “ Here,  Spartans, 
(said  he)  is  your  king!”  As  guardian  to  his 
nephew  he  conducted  the  administration  with 
great  wisdom,  and  by  his  virtues  acquired  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  the  best  of  the  citizens; 
but  the  envy  of  his  younger  brother,  and  the 
resentment  of  the  disappointed  queen-mother, 
raised  a party  against  him,  which  propagated 
suspicions  of  his  intending  to  secure  the  crown 
for  himself.  To  counteract  these  insinuations 
he  thought  it  adviseable  to  quit  his  country. 
He  began  his  travels  with  visiting  Crete,  then 
flourishing  under  the  laws  of  Minos.  These 
he  studied  with  great  attention;  and  here  he 
contracted  a friendship  with  Thales,  a sage 
and  a poet,  whom  he  persuaded  to  settle  at 
Sparta.  Lycurgus  thence  passed  over  to  Asia, 
and  viewed  the  Ionian  cities,  which  were 
already  sunk  in  luxury  and  effeminacy.  There 
he  met  with  the  poems  of  Homer;  by  the 
manly  and  heroic  strain  of  which  he  was  so 
much  captivated,  that  he  collected  and  trans- 
cribed them,  and  was  the  first  who  made  them 
fully  known  in  Greece. 

In  the  mean  time  Sparta  was  a prey  to  civil 
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dissensions,  and  several  deputations  were  sent 
to  Lycurgus,  imploring  him  to  return  and 
resume  the  reins  of  government.  At  length, 
when  fully  matured  in  the  political  know- 
ledge it  had  been  his  principal  object  to  acquire 
in  his  travels,  he  came  back  to  his  native 
country.  Perceiving  that  the  disorders  of  the 
state  admitted  no  other  effectual  remedy  than 
a total  change  of  the  laws  and  constitution,  he 
prepared  to  give  a new  legislative  system  to 
Sparta.  Like  other  legislators,  he  took  care  to 
fortify  his  authority  with  the  sanctions  of  re- 
ligion, and  obtained  from  the  oracle  of  Delphi 
a declaration  that  the  constitution  he  was  about 
to  establish  would  be  the  most  excellent  in  the 
world.  After  he  had  sounded  the  inclinations 
of  the  principal  people,  and  fixed  upon  proper 
assistants  in  carrying  on  his  plans,  he  directed 
thirty  of  them  to  appear  armed  in  the  market- 
place in  order  to  intimidate  opposition,  and 
then  began  to  promulgate  his  constitution  and 
code  of  laws.  With  respect  to  the  government, 
he  continued  the  monarchical  part,  administer- 
ed by  two  kings,  but  formed  a senate  of  twen- 
ty-eight persons,  as  a mediating  body  between 
them  and  the  people.  He  was  equally  averse 
to  a tyranny  and  a democracy  ; and  to  one  who 
once  extolled  the  latter  form,  he  shrewdly  re- 
commended to  try  it  first  in  his  own  family. 
The  next  step  was  the  very  arduous  measure 
of  equalising  landed  property.  He  divided  the 
territory  of  Sparta  and  of  the  rest  of  Laconia 
into  lots,  each  capable  of  producing  the  neces- 
sary sustenance  for  a single  family,  and  one  of 
these  was  assigned  to  each  citizen.  He  also 
attempted  to  equalise  other  property,  by  for- 
bidding the  use  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  and 
allowing  no  other  money  than  iron,  which 
was  so  bulky,  that  it  was  impossible  to  hoard 
a considerable  value  in  it.  Still  further  to  re- 
duce the  citizens  to  a level,  and  preclude  private 
luxury,  he  ordained  that  all  the  men  should  eat 
at  public  tables,  where  all  were  served  alike,  and 
upon  such  fare  as  was  far  from  stimulating 
the  appetite  beyond  the  calls  of  nature.  This 
regulation  proved  more  grievous  to  the  richer 
classes  than  any  other,  and  even  produced  a 
tumult,  in  which  Lycurgus  had  one  of  his  eyes 
struck  out  by  a violent  youth.  His  behaviour 
under  this  outrage  was  truly  philosophical. 
He  showed  his  face  streaming  with  blood  to  the 
people,  who  were  struck  with  shame  arid  grief 
at  the  spectacle,  and  delivered  up  the  offender 
to  his  disposal.  Lycurgus  took  him  home, 
and  without  offering  him  any  injury,  employed 
him  to  dress  his  wound  and  wait  upon  him, 
till  by  his  mild  demeanour  he  had  entirely 


converted  the  youth  into  a peaceable  and 
orderly  citizen.  The  general  spirit  of  his  ordi- 
nances, which  extended  to  all  the  particulars 
of  education  and  social  institutions,  was  to 
form  a people  in  whom  the  public  principles 
should  be  predominant  over  all  private  affec- 
tions ; who  should  be  hardy  and  vigorous  in 
their  bodies,  firm  and  unconquerable  in  their 
minds,  and  devoted  to  the  defence  of  their 
country  to  their  last  breath.  In  pursuit  of  this 
object  he  did  not  scruple  to  sacrifice  both  the 
freedom  of  savage  life,  and  the  decencies  of 
civilized.  Together  with  riches,  he  excluded 
all  the  fine  arts,  and  all  the  studies  which  sof- 
ten and  humanize  mankind.  He  destroyed  the 
natural  modesty  of  the  female  sex,  and  violat- 
ed the  parental  and  conjugal  relations.  But 
what  he  aimed  at,  he  attained ; and  Sparta, 
under  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  became  a semi- 
nary of  invincible  warriors,  who,  for  a series 
of  ages,  bore  the  greatest  sway  in  the  affairs 
of  Greece,  and  were  the  bulwark  of  their 
friends  and  the  dread  of  their  foes.  The  legis- 
lator himself  was  a disinterested  patriot,  who 
had  nothing  at  heart  but  the  prosperity  of  his 
country.  This  appeared  in  his  conduct  after 
he  had  procured  the  full  reception  of  his  insti- 
tutions. Convinced  that  they  were  calculated 
to  promote  what  he  thought  the  greatest 
good  of  his  fellow-citizens,  his  only  care  was 
to  render  them  fixed  and  immutable.  For  this 
purpose,  it  is  said  that,  calling  a general  assem- 
bly of  the  people,  he  acquainted  them  that  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  consult  the  oracle  at 
Delphi  upon  one  remaining  point  of  great  im- 
portance ; but  before  his  departure,  he  wished 
them  to  take  a solemn  oath  to  observe  his  laws 
inviolably  till  his  return.  They  complied,  and 
he  sailed  to  Delphi,  where  he  procured  a de- 
claration that  while  Sparta  should  keep  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus,  she  would  be  the  most  flou- 
rishing of  cities.  This  oracle  he  sent  to  Lace- 
demon,  and  then  resolved  upon  a perpetual 
exile,  that  they  might  never  be  freed  from  the 
obligation  of  their  oath.  Writers  are  not  agreed 
concerning  what  afterwards  became  of  him. 
Plutarch  affirms  that  he  voluntarily  put  an  end 
to  his  life  by  abstinence,  whilst  he  was  yet  of 
an  age  to  enjoy  it;  yet  Lucian  says  that  he 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  The  place  of 
his  death  is  differently  stated  to  have  been 
Cirrha,  Elis,  and  Crete.  His  memory  was 
honoured  at  Sparta  by  an  anniversary,  at  which 
his  praises  were  recited,  and  which  was  ob- 
served during  several  ages.  Plutarch  in  Licurg. 
Univers.  Hist. — A . 

LYCURGUS,  an  Athenian  orator,  son  of 
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Lycophron,  flourished  in  the  time  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  about  B.  C.  356.  He  studied  phi- 
losophy under  Plato,  and  oratory  under  Isocra- 
tes, and  attaching  himself  to  a political  life, 
rose  to  public  employments.  The  superinten- 
dance of  the  public  revenue  was  entrusted  to 
him,  in  which  office  he  conducted  himself  with 
strict  integrity,  and  augmented  the  marine  of 
Athens.  He  was  also  appointed  one  of  the 
judges  or  magistrates  of  police,  and  exercised 
his  charge  with  great  vigour  and  severity.  He 
banished  from  the  city  all  persons  of  dissolute 
character,  and  made  a number  of  useful  regu- 
lations. Persuaded  of  the  utility  of  the  higher 
kinds  of  poetry  to  the  public  morals,  he  favour- 
ed dramatic  exhibitions,  and  caused  statues  to 
be  erected  in  honour  of  the  principal  tragedians. 
He  was  a friend  to  philosophers ; and  being 
once  present  when  Xenocrates  was  dragged  to 
prison  because  he  had  not  paid  the  tribute 
exacted  from  strangers,  he  liberated  him,  and 
confined  the  farmer  of  the  tax  in  his  stead. 
He  kept  an  exact  register  of  ail  the  acts  of  his 
administration,  which,  after  the  period  of  his 
office,  he  fixed  to  a column,  that  all  the  citizens 
might  make  their  remarks  upon  it.  In  his 
last  illness  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried  to 
the  senate,  in  order  to  give  an  account  of  all 
his  actions;  and  having  refuted  the  charge  of  a 
single  accuser,  he  was  brought  back,  and  died 
soon  after.  Lycurgus  was  one  of  the  thirty 
orators  whom  the  Athenians  refused  to  deliver 
up  to  Alexander.  Some  of  his  orations  are 
preserved,  and  have  been  printed  in  collections 
of  the  Greek  orators.  Plutarch  Fit.  Orator. 
Moreri. — A . 

LYDGATE,  John,  an  early  English  versi- 
fier, was  a monk  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  at 
Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  and  flourished  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  re- 
ceived part  of  his  education  at  Oxford,  and 
then  travelled  into  France  and  Italy,  from 
which  countries  he  brought  an  acquaintance 
with  the  polite  literatm-e,such  as  it  was,  of  the 
times.  It  is  affirmed  by  some  biographers 
that  he  was  well  versed  in  languages,  yet  he 
himself,  in  his  “ Fall  of  Princes,”  mentioning 
that  he  translated  it  out  of  the  French,  says, 

Of  other  tongue  I have  no  suffisance. 

He  was,  however,  regarded  in  his  age  as  an 
extraordinary  proficient  in  learning;  and  is 
said  to  have  been  not  only  a poet  and  rheto- 
rician, but  a geometrician,  astronomer,  theolo- 
gian, and  dialectic.  Fie  opened  a school  in  his 
monastery  for  teaching  the  sons  of  the  nobility 


the  arts  of  versification  and  composition.  lie 
was  himself  an  imitator  of  Chaucer,  and  though 
he  possessed  very  little  invention  or  poetical 
spirit,  yet  he  may  be  reckoned  among  those 
who  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the 
English  language  and  versification.  Flis  style, 
though  rude  and  prolix,  is  perspicuous  and 
sufficiently  intelligible  at  the  present  day. 
That  he  versified  with  great  facility  is  evi- 
dent from  the  prodigious  number  and  variety 
of  his  performances ; but  it  is  rarely  that  a me- 
lodious or  elegant  line  cheers  the  dryness 
and  ruggedness  of  his  tedious  pages.  His 
principal  pieces  are  the  “ Fall  of  Princes,” 
from  Boccacio  ; the  “ Story  of  Thebes,”  chief- 
ly from  Guido  Colonna;  and  the  “Troy  Boke,” 
or  “ Destruction  of  Troy,”  from  the  same 
writer:  the  two  latter  have  been  printed.  Of 
his  other  pieces  Mr.  Ritson  has  given  a list 
amounting  to  251,  existing  in  MS.  indiffer- 
ent libraries,  where  they  are  likely  to  sleep 
unmolested.  War  ton's  Hist,  of  Engl.  Poetry. 

Ritson' s Bib!.  Poet. — A. 

LYDIAT,  Thomas,  a learned  English  di- 
vine, and  eminent  mathematician  and  chrono- 
loger,  who  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, was  the  son  of  a citizen  of  London,  who 
was  lord  of  the  manor  of  Alkrington,  or  Oker- 
ton,  near  Banbury,  in  Oxfordshire,  where  the 
subject  of  this  article  was  born  in  the  year 
1572.  As  he  gave  early  indications  of  good 
natural  abilities,  his  father  determined  to  give 
him  a learned  education,  and  sent  him  to  Win- 
chester school,  where  he  was  admitted  a scho- 
lar upon  the  foundation  when  he  was  thirteen 
years  of  age.  After  having  made  a sufficient” 
progress  in  grammar  learning,  he  was  elected 
thence  to  New-college,  in  the  university  of 
Oxford,  where  he  was  placed  under  Dr.  after- 
wards the  famous  sir  Henry  Martin,  and  was 
chosen  probationer-fellow  in  1591.  1’wo  years 
afterwards  he  was  admitted  fellow' ; and  he 
took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1595,  and  that  of 
M.  A.  in  1598.  He  applied  himself  with 
great  assiduity  to  the  study  of  the  languages, 
philosophy,  astronomy,  the  mathematics,  and 
divinity,  and  felt  a strong  inclination  to  be- 
come intimately  conversant  in  the  latter  science; 
but  he  was  discouraged  from  pursuing  it  by 
the  circumstances  of  his  having  a defective 
memory  and  imperfe£t  utterance.  In  the  year 
1603,  therefore,  he  resigned  his  fellowship, 
which  by  the  statutes  of  the  college  he  could 
not  retain  without  proceeding  in  divinity,  and 
contented  himself  with  living  on  the  income 
arising  from  a small  patrimonial  estate.  The 
seven  following  years  he  spent  in  finishing  and 
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publishing  such  books  as  he  had  begun  in  the 
college,  particularly  his  “ Emendatio  Tempo- 
rum  ab  Initio  mundi  hue  usque  Compendio 
facta,  contra  Scaligerum  et  alios.”  1609,  8vo. 
By  his  animadversions  in  this,  and  some  other 
pieces  which  will  be  mentioned  at  the  end  of 
this  article,  Scaliger  was  highly  exasperated 
against  him,  and  replied  to  him  in  his  usual 
haughty  manner,  affecting  to  treat  his  charac- 
ter and  chronological  learning  with  the  utmost 
contempt.  His  “ Emendatio”  was  dedicated 
to  Henry  prince  of  Wales,  who  entertained  a 
great  regard  for  him,  and  appointed  him  his 
chronographer  and  cosmographer,  and  if  he 
had  lived,  would  most  probably  have  proved 
his  generous  patron;  but  the  premature  death 
of  this  promising  prince  put  an  end  to  any 
expectations  which  he  might  have  formed  of  a 
provision  from  royal  munificence.  About  the 
year  1609,  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr. 
James  Usher,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh,  who  carried  Mr.  Lydiat  with  him  to 
Ireland,  and  placed  him  in  the  college  at  Dub- 
lin, where  he  continued  about  two  years,  ac- 
cording to  Anthony  Wood’s  account.  There 
seems  to  be  some  error,  however,  either  with 
respect  to  the  term  which  he  assigns  for  our 
author’s  continuance  in  Ireland,  or  the  date 
which  he  gives  of  his  subsequent  acceptance 
of  the  rectory  of  Okerton;  since  from  Dr. 
Usher’s  letters  it  appears  that  Mr.  Lydiat  was 
in  England  in  October  1 <5 1 1 . After  some  stay 
at  Dublin,  Mr.  Lydiat’s  affairs  calling  him  to 
England,  he  received  a promise  of  a compe- 
tent support  should  he  return  to  Ireland;  which 
seems,  from  some  letters  in  Dr.  Parr’s  collec- 
tion of  archbishop  Usher’s  correspondence,  to 
have  been  that  of  a school  at  Armagh,  with  an 
endowment  to  the  amount  of  at  least  fifty 
pounds  a year  in  land. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Lydiat’s  arrival  in  his  native 
country,  a vacancy  having  taken  place  in  the 
rectory  of  Okerton,  an  offer  was  made  him  of 
that  benefice.  This  preferment  *he  had  for- 
merly refused,  wheq  fellow  of  New-college, 
and  his  father  was  patron;  but  he  was  now 
persuaded  to  accept  of  it,  though,  Wood  says, 
after  several  demurs,  and  with  much  reluctance. 
No  sooner,  however,  had  he  undertaken  the 
duties  of  a parish  priest,  than  he  entered  on 
the  discharge  of  them  with  the  utmost. dili- 
gence and  fidelity,  and  in  the  course  of  less 
than  twelve  years  composed  and  preached 
more  than  six  hundred  sermons  on  the  har- 
mony of  the  gospels.  During  that  time, he  also 
wrote  severaliearned  works,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  several  others;  all  of  which  he  would 


have  completed  and  published,  had  he  not  un- 
fortunately been  prevented  by  the  involved 
state  of  his  circumstances.  For  his  little  pa- 
trimony was  exhausted  by  the  expence  of  what 
he  had  already  printed;  and  having  unwarily 
become  responsible  for  the  debts  of  a near 
relation,  which  he  was  unable  to  pay,  in  the 
year  1629  or  1630  he  was  arrested  and  thrown 
into  prison  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  into  the 
King’s  Bench.  Here  he  remained  in  confine- 
ment till  sir  William  Boswell,  a generous  pa- 
tron of  learned  men,  Dr.  Pink,  warden  of 
New-college,  and  Dr.  Usher,  released  him  by 
discharging  the  debt ; and  Dr.  Laud  also,  at 
the  request  of  sir  Henry  Martin,  contributed 
to  his  assistance  on  this  occasion.  Soon  after 
Mr.  Lydiat  had  obtained  his  liberty,  influenced 
by  an  ardent  zeal  for  promoting  the  interests 
of  learning,  and  the  honour  of  his  country,  he 
delivered  in  a petition  to  king  Charles  I.  pray- 
ing for  his  majesty’s  protection  and  encourage- 
ment to  travel  into  Turkey,  Abyssinia,  and 
other  distant  countries,  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting MSS.  relating  to  history,  the  sciences, 
or  any  other  branch  of  learning,  and  to  print 
them  in  England.  This  petition,  however, 
owing  perhaps  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  appears  to  have  been  treated  with  ne- 
glect at  court.  Notwithstanding  this  disap- 
pointment, when  the  civil  wars  commenced 
in  1624,  he  adhered  ste&dily  to  the  cause  of 
the  king,  and  was  a considerable  sufferer  from 
the  exactions  and  depredations  of  the  parlia- 
ment party.  From  a letter  written  by  him  in 
1644,  to  sir  William  Compton,  governor  of 
Banbury-castle,  it  appears,  that  his  rectory- 
house  at  Okerton  was  four  times  pillaged  by 
the  parliament  garrison  at  Compton-house  in 
Warwickshire,  to  the  amount  of  at  least  seven- 
ty pounds;  and  that  they  had  so  completely 
stripped  him  of  decent  necessaries,  that  for  a 
quarter  of  a year  together  he  was  obliged  to 
borrow  a shirt,  to  be  able  to  change  his  linen. 
He  was  also  twice  forced  away  from  his  own 
house,  once  to  Warwick,  and  another  time  to 
Banbury;  and  he  was  personally  ill  used  by 
the  soldiers,  for  refusing  them  money,  defend- 
ing his  books  and  papers,  and  speaking  boldly 
in  favour  of  the  king  and  of  the  bishops,  while 
he  was  a prisoner  in  Warwick-castle.  At 
length,  after  he  had  lived  several  years  at  Oker- 
ton, in  great  indigence  and  obscurity,  he  died 
there  in  1646,  when  about  74  years  of  age. 
In  1669,  a stone,  with  an  inscription,  was 
placed  over  his  grave,  at  the  expence  of  the 
warden  and  fellows  of  New-college,  in  Ox- 
ford; and  an  honorary  monument  was  also 
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erected  to  his  memory  by  the  same  society, 
in  the  cloister  of  their  college.  Wood  says, 
that  he  was  “ a person  of  small  stature,  but  of 
great  parts,  and  of  a public  soul;  and  though  a 
poor  and  contemptible  priest  to  look  upon  (for 
he  was  so  held  by  the  vulgar)  yet  he  not  only 
puzzled  Christopher  Clavius,  and  the  whole 
college  of  mathematicians,  but  also  that  great 
goliath  of  literature  Joseph  Scaliger.”  He  was, 
indeed,  a man  of  considerable  and  various  eru- 
dition, and  held  in  high  estimation  by  learned 
men,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  By  some 
learned  foreigners  he  has  been  ranked  with 
lord  Bacon,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Mede;  and  when 
speaking  of  the  trilling  preferment  which  Mr. 
Mede  and  Mr.  Lydiat  obtained,  they  have  ob- 
served, that  the  neglect  of  so  much  merit 
proved  the  English  to  be  unworthy  of  having 
such  eminent  scholars  among  them.  Mr. 
Lydiat  was  the  author  of  “ Tractatus  de 
variis  Annorum  Formis,”  1605,  8vo.;  “ Prte- 
lectio  astronomica  de  Natura  Coeli  et  Condi- 
tionibus  Eleinentorum,”  and  “ Bisquisitio 
Physiologica  de  origine  Fontium,”  subjoined 
to  the  article  first  mentioned;  “ Defensio 
Tractatus  de  variis  annorum  Formis,  contra 
Jos.  Scaligeri  Obtrectationem,”  1607,  8vo., 
together  with  “ Examen  Canonum  Chronolo- 
giae  Isagogicorum;”  “ Emendatio  Temporum 
&c.”  already  noticed;  “ Explicatio  et  Addita- 
mentum  Argumentorum  in  Libello  Emenda- 
tionis  Temporum  Compendio  factae,  de  Na- 
tivitate  Christi,  et  Ministerio  in  Terris,”  1613, 
8vo. ; “ Solis  et  Lunte  Periodus,  seu  Annus 
magnus,”  1620,  8vo.;  “ De  Anni  Solaris 
mensura  Epistola  astronomica,  ad  Henricum 
Savilium,”  1621,  Svo.;  “ Numerus  Aureus 
melioribus  Lapillis  insignis,  factusque  Gem- 
meus,  e Thesauro  Anni  magni,  sive  Solis  et 
LunaePeriodi  Octo  desexenarioe,  &c.”  1621,  in 
one  large  sheet  in  folio;  “ Canones  Chronolo- 
gici,  necnon  Series  Summorum  magistratuum 
et  Triumphorum  Romanorum,”  printed  after 
the  author’s  death,  1675,  8vo.;'and  “ Notae  in 
Marmora  Arundelliana,”  published  by  Dr. 
Humphrey  Prideaux  in  his  edition  of  the 
“ Marmora  Oxoniensia  ex  Arundellianis,  Sel- 
dianis,  See.”  167 6,  folio.  He  also  left  behind 
him  a great  number  of  MSS.  many  of  which 
are  enumerated  by  -Anthony  Wood  in  his 
Bthen.  Oxon.  vol.  II.  and  in  the  Gen. 
Did. — M. 

LYDIUS,  Balthazar,  the  son  of  a Ger- 
man protestant  minister  in  the  palatinate, 
■who  took  refuge  from  persecution  in  the 
United  Provinces,  and  became  professor  of 
divinity  in  Franeker.  Wc  are  not  furnished 
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with  any  other  particulars  concerning  the  life 
of  the  subject  of  the  present  article,  than  that 
he  began  the  exercise  of  the  ministerial  func- 
tions at  Dort,  about  the  year  1603,  and  died 
in  1629.  Among  other  works,  he  was  the 
author  of  some  pieces  interesting  to  the  eccle- 
siastical historian,  entitled  “ Waldensia,  id  est, 
Conservatio  verse  Ecclesiae  demonstrata  ex  Con- 
fessionibus  Taboritarum  et  Bohemiorum,”  in 
two  vols.  8vo.  the  first  of  which  was  published 
at  Rotterdam,  in  1619,  and  the  other  at  Dort, 
in  the  following  year;  and  “ Facula  accensa 
Historic  Valdensium.”  He  also  published  a 
treatise  relating  to  the  first  visits  paid  by  the 
Europeans  to  the  new  world,  entitled,  “Novus 
Orbis,  seu  Navigationes  primae  in  Americana.” 
He  had  a younger  brother,  named  John  Ly- 
dius,  who  was  minister  at  Oudewater  in  PIol- 
land,  and  published  a work  of  Prateolus,  en- 
titled “ Concilia  Ecclesiae  Christiame,”  with 
his  own  critical  remarks,  1610;  an  edition  of 
“ Nicol.  de  Clemangis  de  Corrupto  Ecclesiae 
Statu,”  with  notes,  and  a glossary,  1613;  and 
“ The  Lives  of  the  Popes,”  by  Robert  Barnes 
and  John  Bale,  with  a continuation  to  his  own 
time  by  himself,  in  1615.  Bayle.  Moreri. — M. 

LYDIUS,  James,  son  of  Balthazar,  and 
like  him  a minister  at  Dort,  was  distinguished 
for  his  acquaintance  with  criticism  and  polite 
literature,  as  well  as  divinity.  Besides  several 
controversial  pieces  against  the  Catholics,  and 
several  poems  in  the  Dutch  language,  he  pub- 
lished some  works  abounding  in  learned  and 
curious  research:  such  as  “ Sermonum  convi- 
valium  Libri  duo,  quibus  variarum  Gentium 
Mores  et  Ritus  in  Uxore  expectanda,  sponsa- 
libus  contrahendis,  nuptiisqua  faciendis  et  per- 
ficiendis  enarrantur,”  1643,  4to.;  and  “ Ago- 
nistica  Sacra,  sive  Syntagma  Vocum  et  phra- 
sium  Agonisticarum,  quae  in  S.  Sciiptura  im- 
primis vero  in  Epistolis  S.  Pauli  Apostoli  oc- 
currunt,”  1657,  i2mo.  He  also  published  a 
book  entitled  “ Belgium  gloriosum;”  and  a 
dialogue  “ De  Coena  Domini.”  After  his 
death,  professor  Van  Till,  of  Dort,  printed 
from  his  MSS.  with  notes  by  the  editor, 
“Syntagma  sacrum  de  Remilitari;  necnon  de 
Jurejurando  Dissertatio  philologica:  multa 
Eruditione  commendatum,  cum  figuris  .ZEneis 
elegantissime  incisis,  & c.”  1698,  4to.  Bayle. 
Nouv.  Did.  Hist. — M. 

LYE,  Edward,  a learned  antiquary  and 
great  master  of  the  Gothic  and  Saxon  tongues, 
was  born  in  1694,  at  Totness  in  Devonshire, 
where  his  father  kept  a school.  His  early  edu- 
cation was  chiefly  domestic;  but  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  was  admitted  at  Hertford- college, 
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Oxford,  where  he  took  a bachelor’s  degree  in 
1716.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1719,  and 
presented  to  the  living  of  Haughton-parva  in 
Northamptonshire.  In  this  retreat  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  a profound  study  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  language.  His  first  literary  un- 
dertaking was  to  publish  an  edition  of  the 
“ Etymologicum  Anglicanum”  of  Francis  Ju- 
nius, from  the  author’s  MS.  in  the  Bodleian 
library.  This  he  completed  in  the  seventh 
year  from  the  commencement  of  his  task,  pre- 
fixing to  the  work  an  Anglo-Saxon  grammar. 
It  was  very  well  received  by  the  learned;  and 
in  *750,  Mr.  Lye  was  made  a member  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  was  presented  to 
the  vicarage  of  Yardley-Hastings.  On  this 
promotion  he  resigned  his  former  living,  though 
he  had  hitherto  maintained  his  mother,  and 
had  two  sisters  dependent  upon  him.  His 
next  publication  was  of  the  Gothic  Gospels,  at 
the  request  of  Eric  Benzelius,  bishop  of  Upsal. 
This  appeared  from  the  university  press  of  Ox- 
ford, with  a Gothic  grammar  prefixed.  The 
great  labour  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was 
his  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic  dictionary,  which 
he  had  finished  and  put  to  the  pres6  at  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1 767.  About  thirty  sheets 
were  then  printed,  and  it  was  his  dying  request 
to  his  friend  the  reverend  Owen  Manning,  that 
he  should  undertake  the  charge  of  seeing  it 
brought  to  publication.  This  was  effected  in 
1772,  when  the  work  appeared  with  the  title 
of  “ Dictionarium  Saxonico  et  Gothico-Lati- 
num,  auctore  Edwardo  Lye,  A.M.”  two  vo- 
lumes folio.  There  are  added  to  it  some 
fragments  of  the  Ulphilian  version,  and  other 
pieces  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  a grammar  of 
both  languages  is  prefixed.  Life  by  Air.  Man- 
ning prefixed  to  the  Dictionary. — A. 

LYONS,  Israei.,  an  able  mathematician  and 
botanist  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  the  son 
of  a Polish  Jew,  who  settled  at  Cambridge  in 
England,  where  he  followed  the  business  of  a 
silversmith,  and  also  taught  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, and  where  the  subject  of  this  article 
was  born,  in  the  year  1739.  When  very 
young,  he  exhibited  indications  of  extraordi- 
nary talents  and  ingenuity,  and  discovered  a 
strong  inclination  for  learning,  particularly  for 
the  mathematics;  on  which  account  he  was 
much  patronized  by  Dr.  Smith,  master  of  Tri- 
nity-college. That  gentleman  offered  to  send 
him  to  school,  at  his  own  expence;  but  young 
Lyons  could  Only  be  persuaded  to  avail  himself 
for  a few  days  of  that  liberal  proposal,  saying, 
that  “ he  could  learn  more  by  himself  in  an 
hour,  than  in  a day  with  his  master.”  About 


the  year  1755  he  began  to  study  botany,  to 
which  he  occasionally  continued  his  attention 
till  his  death.  In  this  science  he  made  consi- 
derable progress,  being  able  to  remember  not 
only  the  Linnaean  names  of  almost  all  the  Eng- 
lish plants,  but  even  the  synonyma  of  the  old 
botanists,  which  form  a strange  and  barbarous 
farrago  of  great  bulk.  He  had  also  prepared 
large  materials  for  a “ Flora  Cantabrigiensis,” 
describing  fully  every  part  of  each  plant  from 
the  specimen,  without  being  obliged  to  con- 
sult, or  being  liable  to  be  misled  by,  former 
authors.  In  the  year  1758,  he  acquired  much 
celebrity  by  publishing  “ A Treatise  on  Flux- 
ions,” which  he  dedicated  to  his  early  patron 
Dr.  Smith.  This  was  followed,  in  1763,  by 
his  “ Fasciculus  Plantarum  circa  Cantabri- 
gian! nascentium,  quae  post  Raium  observats 
fuere,”  8vo.  Either  in  this  year,  or  the  preced- 
ing, on  the  invitation  of  Mr.,  now  sir  Joseph 
Banks,  baronet,  and  president  of  the  Royal 
Society,  whom  he  first  instructed  in  botany,  he 
was  induced  to  read  a course  of  lectures  in  that 
science  at  the  university  of  Oxford.  These 
lectures  he  delivered,  with  great  applause,  to 
an  audience  of  at  least  sixty  pupils;  but  he 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  make  a long  ab- 
sence from  Cambridge.  For  some  time  Mr. 
Lyons  was  employed  as  one  of  the  calculators 
of  “ The  Nautical  Almanac;”  for  which  ser- 
vice he  received  an  annual  salary  of  an  hun- 
dred pounds;  and  he  was  frequently  recom- 
pensed by  other  presents  from  the  Board  of 
Longitude,  for  his  own  inventions.  He  could 
read  with  ease  the  Latin  and  French  languages, 
but  wrote  the  former  very  indifferently.  He 
had  also  studied  the  English  history,  and  could 
quote  whole  passages  from  the  monkish  writers 
verbatim.  In  the  year  1773,  was  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Longitude  to  accompany  cap- 
tain Phipps,  afterwards  lord  Mulgrave,  during 
his  voyage  towards  the  north  pole,  in  the  capa- 
city of  astronomical  observer;  and  he  discharged 
that  employment  entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  employers.  Soon  after  his  return  from  this 
expedition,  he  married  and  settled  in  London, 
where,  in  about  two  years,  he  died  of  the 
meazles.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Lyons 
was  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  press  a com- 
plete edition  of  all  the  works  of  the  learned 
Dr.  Halley;  which  would  have  proved  a very 
desirable  present  to  the  scientific  world.  In 
the  sixty-fifth  volume  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  for  the  year  1775,  are  inserted 
his  “ Calculations  on  Spherical  Trigonometry 
abridged;”  and  after  his  death,  his  name  ap- 
peared in  the  title  page  of  “ A Geographical 
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Dictionary,”  the  astronomical  parts  of  which 
were  said  to  be  “ taken  from  the  Papers  of  the 
late  Mr.  Israel  Lyons,  of  Cambridge,  Author 
of  several  valuable  Mathematical  Productions, 
and  Astronomer  in  Lord  Mulgrave’s  Voyage 
to  the  Northern  Hemisphere.”  We  may  add, 
that  the  astronomical  and  other  mathematical 
calculations,  printed  in  the  account  of  that 
voyage,  were  made  by  our  author.  This  ap- 
peared afterwards,  by  the  acknowledgment  of 
captain  Phipps,  when  Dr.  Horsley  detected  a 
material  error  in  some  part  of  them,  in  his 
“ Remarks  on  the  Observations  made  in  the 
late  Voyage,”  &c.  i"74-  As  to  “ The  Scho- 
lar’s Instructor,  or  Hebrew  Grammar,  by  Is- 
rael Lyons,”  &c.,  and  another  treatise,  enti- 
tled, “ Observations  and  Enquiries  relating  to 
various  Parts  of  Scripture  History,”  1761, 
they  were  the  productions  of  our  author’s  fa- 
ther. Nichols's  Anecdotes  of  Boivyer.  Hutton's 
J\dath.  Diet. — M. 

LYRA,  Nicholas  de,  or  when  latinized 
Lyranus,  a learned  French  monk  and  scrip- 
ture commentator  in  the  thirteenth  and  former 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  a native  of 
a small  town  in  the  diocese  of  Evreux  in  Nor- 
mandy, from  which  he  took  his  surname.  He 
was  descended  from  Jewish  parents,  who 
taught  him  the  Hebrew  language;  but,  be- 
coming afterwards  a convert  to  Christianity, 
he  embraced  the  religious  life  in  a monastery 
of  friars  minors  at  Verneuil,  in  the  year  1291. 
Having  staid  some  time  there,  he  was  sent  to 
Paris,  where  he  applied  with  the  greatest  dili- 
gence and  success  to  his  studies,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  doctor.  For  several 
years  he  read  lectures  on  the  Holy  Scriptures 
in  the  great  convent  of  his  order  in  that  city, 
with  a degree  of  learning  and  taste  far  supe- 
rior to  the  prevailing  spirit  of  his  age.  His 
merit  raised  him  to  the  principal  offices  in  his 
order,  and  secured  him  the  regard  of  the  most 
illustrious  characters  in  France.  Among 
others,  we  find  that  he  possessed  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  queen  Joan,  countess  of 
Burgundy,  and  consort  of  Philip  V.  called  the 
Long , who  appointed  him  one  of  the  executors 
of  her  will,  when  he  was  provincial  of  his 
order  in  Burgundy.  He  died  at  Paris,  in  the 
year  1340.  He  was  the  author  of  “ Postills,” 
or  a compendious  exposition  on  the  whole 
Bible,  which  he  commenced  in  1293,  and 
finished  in  the  year  1330.  In  this  work  he 
shews  a greater  acquaintance  with  the  literal 
sense  of  Scripture,  than  any  preceding  com- 
mentator had  discovered,  and  has  availed  him- 
self of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew, 


to  select  the  most  valuable  comments  of  the 
most  learned  rabbi’s.  The  principal  writer  of 
this  class  whom  he  has  followed,  is  the  cele- 
brated R.  Solomon  Isaaci,  or  Jarchi.  His  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Greek  language,  however, 
was  greatly  inferior  to  that  with  the  Hebrew; 
owing  to  which  he  is  much  less  happy  in  his 
exposition  of  the  New  Testament  than  of  the 
Old.  The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  pub- 
lished at  Rome,  in  1472,  under  the  papacy 
of  Sixtus  IV.  in  seven  volumes  folio,  and  is 
now  become  rare ; and  it  has  since  undergone 
various  impressions  at  Basil,  Lyons,  Doway, 
Antwerp,  and  other  places,  of  which  the  best 
is  that  of  Antwerp,  1634,  in  six  volumes  folio. 
It  is  also  inserted  in  the  Parisian  “ Biblia 
Maxima,”  published  by  father  de  la  Haye. 
De  Lyra  was  also  the  author  of  “ Moral  Com- 
mentaries upon  the  Scriptures,”  of  which  those 
on  the  Evangelists  were  published  at  Venice, 
in  1516,  and  1588;  “A  Disputation  against 
the  Jews,”  printed  with  the  preceding;  a trea» 
tise  against  a Jew,  who  had  attempted  to  con- 
fute the  Christian  religion  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament itself;  “A  Commentary  on.  the  Sen- 
tences;” “ Sermons,”  and  other  works.  Du- 
pin.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Mosh.  Hist. 
Reel.  sac.  xiv.  par.  ii.  cap.  3. — M. 

LYSANDER,  an  eminent  Spartan  com- 
mander, was  the  son  of  Aristoclitus,  a de- 
scendant of  the  Heraclidas,  but  not  of  the 
royal  race.  He  was  educated  in  the  severity 
of  the  Spartan  discipline,  by  which  he  was 
rendered  hardy  and  vigorous  in  body;  and  na- 
ture had  given  him  an  enterprizing  and  ambi- 
tious spirit,  with  talents  fitted  for  command. 
He  was  modest  in  his  demeanour,  supple  and 
insinuating,  ever  intent  upon  his  advancement, 
and  restrained  by  no  sentimentsof  honour  or 
justice.  He  was  at  little  pains  to  conceal  his 
principles,  for  it  is  recorded  as  a saying  of  his, 
that  children  were  to  be  cheated  by  toys,  and 
men  by  oaths.  His  abilities,  however,  caused 
him  to  rise  in  the  Spartan  state,  which  was 
now  engaged  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  against 
the  Athenians,  who,  notwithstanding  many 
disasters,  were  still  superior  at  sea.  Lysander 
was  made  the  naval  commander  of  the  Lace- 
demonians B.C.  406.  His  first  measure  was 
to  sail  to  Ephesus,  which  city  he  fixed  in  the 
interest  of  his  party,  and  rendered  thriving  by 
making  a dock  in  it  for  his  galleys,  and  filling 
the  harbour  with  his  store-ships.  Alcibiades 
was  at  this  time  the  Athenian  commander, 
and  by  his  influence  with  Tissaphernes,  the 
Persian  satrap,  had  almost  entirely  deprived 
the  Spartans  of  the  assistance  which  they  were 
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by  treaty  to  have  received  from  the  king  of 
Persia.  Lysander  apprized  the  young  prince 
Cyrus  of  this  treachery,  and  obtained  from 
him  a sum  of  money,  which  he  employed  in 
raising  the  pay  of  his  sailors,  and  thereby 
causing  a great  number  to  come  over  to  him 
from  the  enemy’s  fleet.  During  an  occasional 
absence  of  Alcibiades,  he  engaged  the  Athe- 
nians and  defeated  them,  which  produced  the 
dismission  of  that 'able  commander  from  the 
Athenian  service.  Lysander  was  soon  after 
superseded  by  Callicratidas,  a man  of  a truly 
honourable  character,  whose  situation  he  ren- 
dered uneasy.  When  that  commander  had 
been  slain  in  a sea-fight,  Cyrus  and  the  allies 
of  the  Spartans  were  urgent  that  Lysander 
should  again  be  placed  at  the  head.  As  it 
was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Sparta  that  the 
same  person  should  twice  be  appointed  admi- 
ral, that  station  was  nominally  given  to  an- 
other, but  the  supreme  power  was  committed 
to  Lysander.  His  influence  greatly  contri- 
buted to  the  abolition  of  the  democratical  go- 
vernment in  many  of  the  Greek  towns  of 
Asia,  and  the  substitution  of  the  aristocratical, 
in  effecting  which  he  scrupled  no  measures  of 
treacherous  policy,  as  it  was  a maxim  with  him 
that  “ where  the  lien’s  skin  falls  short,  it 
should  be  lengthened  with  the  fox’s.”  At 
Miletus,  after  he  had  prevented  the  heads  of 
the  popular  party  from  leaving  the  city  by  his 
assurances  of  safety,  he  suffered  them  all  to  be 
put  to  death  by  their  adversaries;  and  similar 
tragedies  were  acted  in  various  other  places. 
As  a naval  commander  he  displayed  great  skill 
and  activity.  He  pillaged  ALgina  and  Salamis, 
took  Lampsacus,  and  eluded  the  Athenian  fleet 
which  chased  him,  till  they  came  in  presence 
of  each  other  at  ALgos-Potamos  in  the  Thra- 
cian Chersonesus.  Here,  after  practising  va- 
rious arts  to  throw  the  Athenians  off  their 
guard,  Lysander  suddenly  attacked  them  by 
sea  and  land,  and  totally  destroyed  their  navy 
with  the  exception  of  eight  ships,  with  which 
Conon  made  his  escape.  This  victory  was 
sullied  by  the  massacre  in  cold  blood  of  three 
thousand  Athenian  prisoners,  which  was,  in- 
deed, provoked  by  a decree  of  the  people  of 
Athens  that  all  prisoners  of  the  Lacedemonian 
party  should  have  their  right  thumbs  cut  off, 
in  order  to  disable  them  from  using  a pike. 
The  battle  of  Ailgos-Potamos  was  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Peloponnesian  war;  for  the 
Athenians  were  thenceforth  confined  to  their 
metropolis,  which  was  soon  invested  by  the  al- 
lies. Lysander,  in  the  mean  time,  sailed  to 
the  maritime  towns  of  Greece,  every  where 


abolishing  the  democracy,  and  putting  the  au- 
thority into  the  hands  of  creatures  of  his  own, 
which  rendered  him,  in  a manner,  the  master  " 
ot  a!}  Greece.  Athens  was  obliged  through 
famine  to  submit  to  the  conqueror.  Its  long 
walls  were  demolished,  its  ships  reduced  to  the 
number  of  twelve,  and  thirty  archons,  with  a 
Spartan  garrison,  were  left  to  keep  it  in  sub- 
jection. Reputation  and  success  had  now  ag- 
gravated to  an  intolerable  degree  the  imperious 
disposition  of  Lysander,  who  set  up  his  own 
statues,  new  modelled  cities  at  his  pleasure, 
bestowed  lavish  rewards  on  his  friends,  and 
pursued  his  enemies  to  destruction.  In  Asia 
his  haughtiness  involved  him  in  disputes  with 
the  Persian  governor  Pharnabazus,  who,  being 
as  politic  as  himself,  caused  such  representa- 
tions to  be  made  by  his  emissaries  at  Sparta, 
that  Lysander  was  recalled  in  discredit.  To 
avoid  an  enquiry  into  his  conduct,  he  pretended 
to  have  been  commanded  in  a vision  to  visit  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  with  difficulty 
obtained  leave  of  absence.  After  he  was  gone, 
the  kings  of  Sparta  determined  to  subvert  his 
influence  by  taking  the  power  out  of  the  hands 
of  his  partizans  in  the  Greek  cities,  and  re- 
establishing popular  government.  A revolt  of 
the  Athenians  against  their  tyrants  caused  an 
army  to  be  sent  into  Attica,  of  which  Lysan- 
der, on  his  return,  was  declared  general;  but 
king  Pausanias,  who  accompanied  the  expedi- 
tion, effected  an  accommodation.  The  restless 
Athenians,  however,  soon  after  breaking  out 
into  new  tumults,  Lysander’s  severe  policy  re- 
covered credit  at  Sparta. 

It  was  greatly  through  the  interest  of  Ly-  % 
sander,  that  Agesilaus,  on  the  death  of  king 
Agis,  obtained  the  crown  in  preference  to  his 
nephew  Leotychidas.  When,  in  consequence 
of  the  war  declared  against  the  Lacedemonians 
by  the  king  of  Persia,  Agesilaus  was  sent  into 
Asia  with  a powerful  army  as  general  of  all 
Greece,  Lysander  accompanied  him  as  his 
principal  counsellor.  His  great  influence  in 
Asia  excited  the  jealousy  of  Agesilaus,  who 
took  every  occasion  to  mortify  him,  and  de- 
graded him  by  a mean  office.  He  remonstrated 
against  this  treatment,  and  obtained  the  post 
of  deputy  to  the  states  of  the  Hellespont,  the 
duty  of  which  he  faithfully  discharged.  When 
his  commission  was  expired,  he  returned  in 
much  displeasure  to  Sparta,  and  laid  a deep 
scheme  for  overturning  the  constitution  of  his 
country,  of  which,  as  it  was  never  carried  into 
effect,  only  a confused  account  remains  It 
appears,  however,  that  a part  of  his  design  was 
to  open  the  succession  to  the  crown,  now 
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vested  in  two  families  only,  to  all  the  Hera- 
clidte,  or  even  to  all  the  citizens  of  Sparta. 
For  this  purpose  he  had  procured  a spirited 
oration  to  be  composed,  had  attempted  to  su- 
born oracles,  and  had  prepared  a singular  piece 
of  religious  imposture,  which  miscarried  through 
the  cowardice  of  the  principal  actor.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  disturbances  took  place  between 
the  Spartans  and  Thebans  which  produced  the 
Boeotian  war,  and  Lysander  solicited  a com- 
mand in  it.  He  marched  with  his  troops  into 
Phocis,  and  directed  the  other  commander, 
Pausanias,  to  meet  him  at  Haliartus.  His 
message  was  intercepted;  and  when  he  arrived 
at  that  city,  the  innabitants  and  their  allies 
were  prepared  to  receive  him.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  walls,  they  sallied  out,  and 
charged  the  Spartans  with  so  much  vigour, 
that  they  were  routed,  and  Lysander  was  slain 
on  the  spot,  about  B.C.  395.  The  poverty  in 
which  he  died  was  a proof  that  the  hoarding  of 
money  was  not  his  passion,  yet  no  man  did 
more  than  he  towards  corrupting  his  country- 
men by  the  love  of  it.  On  the  whole,  though 
he  may  rank  among  the  great  men  of  Greece, 
he  does  not  merit  a place  among  the  truly  il- 
lustrious. Plutarch.  Univ.  Hist. — A. 

LYSERUS,  Polycarp,  a learned  German 
Lutheran  divine  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
the  son  of  the  minister  and  superintendant  at 
Winenden,  in  the  duchy  of  W irtemberg,  where 
he  was  born  in  the  year  1552.  When  he  was 
but  two  years  old  his  father  died;  and  his  mo- 
ther afterwards  married  the  famous  Luke 
Osiander,  who  took  the  greatest  care  of  his 
education.  When  he  was  fourteen  years  of 
age,  he  had  made  such  progress  in  elementary 
learning  under  different  able  masters,  that  he 
was  judged  deserving  of  being  sent  for  acade- 
mical education  to  the  university  of  Tubingen, 
at  the  expence  of  the  prince  of  Wirtemberg. 
In  this  seminary  he  applied  very  diligently  to 
his  studies,  and,  in  the  year  1570,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  M.A.  with  distinguish- 
ed reputation.  In  1573,  he  was  received  into 
the  office  of  the  ministry,  and  appointed  pastor 
of  the  church  of  Gellersdorff,  in  the  Austrian 
territory.  Here  he  was  much  admired  as  a 
preacher,  and  frequently  received  applications 
to  preach  on  particular  occasions  at  Vienna, 
and  in  other  parts  of  Austria.  In  the  year 
1576,  he  went  to  Tubingen  and  took  his  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  divinity;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  Augustus  elector  of  Saxony  was  in- 
duced by  the  fame  of  his  pulpit  talents  to  ap- 
point him  a minister  of  the  church  of  Wit- 
temberg.  He  had  not  been  long  settled  in 


this  situation,  before  he  was  created  a profes- 
sor of  divinity  in  that  university;  and  was  af- 
terwards nominated  superintendant  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  assessor  of  the  consistory.  He  was 
in  the  number  of  those  Lutheran  doctors  who 
subscribed  to  the  famous  form  of  concord,  and 
whose  conduct  respecting  it  was  disgraced  by 
an  imperious  and  uncharitable  spirit,  which 
would  have  been  more  consistent  with  the  ge- 
nius of  the  court  of  Rome,  than  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  a protestant  church.  Bayle  says, 
that  he  exerted  himself  vigorously  in  the  office 
of  a missionary,  taking  many  journeys  from 
one  city  to  another  in  order  to  exact  subscrip- 
tions from  all  those  who  had  any  employment, 
and  to  deprive  the  recusants  and  nonconform- 
ists. He  was  also  present  at  all  the  synods 
qnd  meetings  which  were  held  in  Saxony  on. 
the  subject  of  that  form , or  to  deliberate  con- 
cerning the  re  union  of  the  Calvinists  with  the 
Lutherans,  which  was  attempted  to  be  nego- 
ciated  by  the  king  of  Navarre’s  agents.  Upon 
the  death  of  the  elector  Augustus,  and  the  ac- 
cession of  Christian  L,  the  government  of 
Saxony  became  more  tolerant,  and  the  zealots 
for  the  form  of  concord  were  no  longer  per- 
mitted to  persecute  their  dissenting  brethren. 
In  this  state  of  things,  Lyserus  acquainted  the 
elector  with  an  advantageous  offer  which  had 
been  made  to  him  to  remove  to  Brunswick; 
hoping  that  it  might  prove  the  occasion  of  a 
request  that  he  would  continue  at  Wittemberg,, 
as  well  as  some  profitable  proofs  of  the  great 
estimation  in  which  his  services  were  held.  It 
was,  therefore,  with  no  small  mortification  that 
he  received  a message  from  the  elector,  that  he 
was  at  liberty  to  accept  the  offer  which  had 
been  made  to  him,  and  that  another  pastor 
would  be  provided  for  the  church  of  Wittem- 
berg.  This  civil  dismission  of  Lyserus  alarmed 
the  more  rigid  Lutherans,  who  sent  deputies  to 
the  electoral  court,  urging  strong  reasons  why 
they  thought  he  should  be  desired  to  stay;  but 
their  application  was  disregarded.  At  Bruns- 
wick, he  at  first  only  officiated  as  coadjutor; 
but  was  afterwards  made  intendant.  After  the 
death  of  Christian  I.  he 'was  recalled  to  Wit- 
temberg; and  in  the  year  1594,  he  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  the  court  at  Dresden. 
Here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  occu- 
pied not  only  in  his  literary  labours,  and  his 
ministerial  duties,  but  in  the  education  of  the 
young  princes.  He  died  in  1601,  when  in  the 
forty-ninth  year  ot  his  age.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  “ Commentariorum  in  Genesim,  tom. 
vi,”  published  at  different  periods  from  i 694 — 
1699,  in  4to. ; “ Historia  Passionis  Donnnicae 
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secundum  iv.  Evangelia,”  1695,  4to.;  “ His- 
toria  Resurrectionis  et  Ascensionis  Dominical, 
et  Missions  Spiritus  snncti,  Homiliis  aliquot 
explicata,”  1610,  qto.;  “Schola  Babylonica  ex 
cap.  I.  Daniel  quam  subsequuntur  Colossus 
Babylonicus,”  See.  being  a commentary  on  the 
first  and  second  chapters  of  Daniel,  1709  and 
1710,  qto.;  “ Harmonise  Evangelicte,  a Mar- 
tino Chemnitzio  inchotse,  continuatio,  seu  Vi- 
ta: J.  Christ,  secundum  iv.  Evangel,  expositae 
lib.  iii.”  1 <5 1 1 , 4to. ; “ Comment,  in  Epist.  ad 
Hebrseos,”  4m.;  prefaces  to  Hasenmuller’s 
history  of  the  Jesuits;  and  a vast  number  of 
“ Disputations,”  controversial  treatises,  &c. 
Melchior.  Adam.  Vit.  Germ.  Thcol.  Bayle. 
Moreri  — M. 

LYSERUS,  John,  a Lutheran  divine  of  the 
same  family  with  the  preceding,  and  a native 
of  Saxony  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He 
was  a singular  character,  who,  being  possessed 
of  the  notion  that  polygamy  was  a doctrine 
sanctioned  both  by  reason  and  Scripture,  spent 
his  fortune  and  his  life  in  endeavours  to  main- 
tain and  propagate  it.  And  yet  he  was  a little, 
deformed,  thin,  pale,  absent,  timid  creature, 
who,  says  Bayle,  would  have  found  one  wife 
too  much  for  him.  Intent  on  establishing  his 
favourite  opinion,  and  on  proving  that  poly- 
gamy is  not  only  permitted  but  commanded  in 
certain  circumstances,  he  relinquished  a consi- 
derable employment  in  his  native  country,  and 
entered  into  the  suite  of  a Swedish  count, 
whom  he  had  made  a convert  to  his  doctrine. 
After  the  death  of  that  patron,  he  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  chaplains  to  the  army  of 
Christian  V.  king  of  Denmark;  which  post  he 
lost,  and  was  banished  from  all  the  dominions 
of  his  Danish  majesty,  on  its  being  discovered 
that  he  was  the  author  of  the  treatise  men- 
tioned below.  With  incredible  pains  he  tra- 
velled through  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Holland,  England,  Italy,  and  France,  examin- 
ing the  libraries  for  materials  to  confirm  his 
system,  and  publishing  various  treatises  in  de- 
fence of  it,  under  feigned  names,  but  without 
having  the  gratification  of  finding  that  he 
gained  many  disciples  to  his  doctrine.  At 
length,  reduced  to  great  distress,  and  disap- 
pointed in  the  hope  of  bettering  his  fortune  at 
the  court  of  Versailles,  by  his  extraordinary 
skill  in  the  game  of  chess,  he  fell  sick  and  died 
at  a house  between  that  place  and  Paris,  in  the 
year  1684.  The  most  considerable  of  his 
publications,  and  which  for  a time  excited  no 
little  attention,  was  entitled,  “ Polygamia 
Triumphatrix ; id  est,  Discursus  Politicus  de 
Polygamia;  auctorc  Theophilo  Alithaeo;  cum 


notis  Athanasii  Vincentii,”  published  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1682,  4to.  This  treatise  was  re- 
futed by  Brunsmanus,  a Danish  minister,  in  a 
book,  entitled,  “ Monogamia  Victrix,”  1689, 
8vo.  In  our  own  time,  we  have  seen  a grave 
divine  of  the  church  of  England  enter  the  lists 
in  defence  of  the  same  cause  with  Lyserus; 
but  the  English  champion  has  gained  no  greater 
honour  than  the  German.  Bayle.  Moreri. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

LYSIAS,  an  eminent  Greek  orator,  son  of 
Cephalus  a Syracusan,  was  born  in  Syracuse 
about  B.C.  459.  At  an  early  age  he  accom- 
panied his  father  to  Athens,  where  he  was 
educated  with  great  care.  He  was  a teacher 
of  rhetoric,  and  composed  orations  for  others, 
but  does  not  appear  himself  to  have  been  a 
pleader.  His  oratory  was  o the  pure,  elegant, 
and  subtle  kind,  in  which,  accord)'  g to  the 
judgment  of  Cicero,  he  nearly  attained  per- 
fection ; but  his  speeches  b ing  composed  in 
the  closet,  and  generally  for  cau  ^s  of  little 
importance,  it  is  void  ~>f  those  r . s of  elo- 
quence which  forcibly  seine  on  the  hearer’s 
feelings.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  well 
understood  the  management  of  an  argument, 
and  to  have  employed  his  subtility  with  skill. 
Having  once  given  a pleading  to  h:s  adversary 
to  read,  and  desired  his  opinion  of  it,  “When 
I perused  it  for  the  first  time  (said  the  man)  I 
thought  it  excellent — at  the  second  reading, 
middling — at  the  third,  bad.”  “ Then,  (said 
Lysias)  it  was  good,  for  it  was  to  be  heard  but 
once.”  This  orator  attained  great  mpu  non 
in  his  time,  which  his  works  afterwards  sup- 
ported; and  he  is  mentioned  with  liberal  -p- 
plause  by  Cicero  -.nd  Quintilian.  He  wrote  a 
great  number  of  harangues,  and  also  an  apo- 
logy for  Socrates,  and  various  epistVs.  He 
died  about  B.C.  *574,  at  the  age  of  eigiity-five. 
Of  the  orations  of  Lysias  thirty-four  are  pre- 
served, which  have  been  several  times  edited, 
both  separately,  and  in  the  collections  of  the 
Greek  orators.  The  best  edition  is  that  of 
Taylor,  Loud.  173 9,  qto.  and  Cambr.  1740, 
8 vo.  Ciceronis  Brutus.  Moreri.  Bibliogr. 
Diet. — A. 

LYSIMACHUS,  king  of  Thrace,  one  of  the 
captains  of  Alexander  the  Great,  rose  from  a 
me;ln  condition  to  the  favour  of  that  prince. 
Fie  is  said,  however,  once  to  have  incurred  his 
displeasure  to  such  a degree,  that  he  was  ex- 
posed to  a fierce  lion  in  his  den,  when  he  gave 
a signal  proof  of  his  strength  and  courage  by 
strangling  the  animal.  At  the  partition  of  the 
empire  of  Alexander,  B.C.  323,  Thrace,  the 
Chersonese,  and  the  adjacent  countries  to  the 
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Buxine  sea,  were  allotted  to  Lysimachus.  On 
taking  possession  of  these  territories,  he  soon 
had  them  to  defend  against  Seuthes,  a de- 
scendant of  the  ancient  Odrysian  kings,  with 
whom  he  fought  a dubious  battle,  but  in  the 
result  he  preserved  his  dominions.  When 
Antigonus  had  rendered  himself  formidable  to 
all  the  other  sharers,  Lysimachus  joined  in  the 
league  against  him  with  Seleucus,  Ptolemy, 
and  Cassander.  By  a subsequent  treaty,  Thrace 
was  confirmed  to  him,  and  in  imitation  of  the 
other  captains  he  took  the  title  of  king.  He 
founded  the  city  of  Lysirnachia,  B.C  309,  and 
made  it  his  capital.  In  conjunction  with  Se- 
leucus, he  gained  the  great  battle  of  Ipsus, 
B.C.  301,  against  Antigonus  and  Demetrius, 
after  which  he  took  possession  of  the  Asiatic 
territories  of  the  latter.  Having  married  one 
of  his  daughters  to  Antipater  king  of  Mace- 
don,  that  prince,  when  expelled  from  his  throne, 
took  refuge  with  Lysimachus,  but  this  unna- 
tural relation  put  him  to  death,  and  imprisoned 
his  own  daughter.  Being  afterwards  engaged 
in  a war  with  Dromichaetes,  king  of  the  Getae, 
he  was  taken  prisoner,  but  was  liberated  by  his 
son  Agathocles.  When  Demetrius,  upon  the 
throne  of  Macedon,  was  preparing  to  recover 
all  his  father’s  dominions,  Lysimachus  joined 
in  a confederacy  with  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy, 
and  invaded  Macedonia.  The  ruin  of  Deme- 
trius was  the  consequence;  and  when  that 
prince  had  delivered  himself  up  to  Seleucus, 
Lysimachus,  was  base  enough  to  offer  him  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  put  the  unfortunate 
captive  to  death,  which  Seleucus  generously 
refused.  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  having  oc- 
cupied the  vacant  throne  of  Macedon,  Lysi- 
machus claimed  a share  of  the  kingdom ; and 
while  Pyrrhus  was  engaged  in  other  schemes 
of  ambition,  he  seized  the  whole  country, 
B.C.  288,  in  which  he  reigned  some  years  un- 
molested. He  had  now,  in  his  old  age,  a 
flourishing  family  of  fifteen  children,  but  do- 
mestic discord  poisoned  this  external  prospe- 
rity. He  had  married  his  eldest  son,  Agatho- 
cles, to  Lysandra,  daughter  of  king  Ptolemy, 
and  had  himself  taken  to  wife  Arsinoe,  a 
daughter  of  the  same  king  by  another  queen. 
Arsinpe  infused  suspicions  into  his  mind  against 
his  son,  who  was  a prince  of  great  hopes,  and 
the  favourite  of  the  army  and  people.  For- 
getful of  his  obligations  to  this  son,  and  of  the 
parental  tie,  Lysimachus  first  imprisoned  and 
then  poisoned  him.  Upon  this  catastrophe, 
Lysandra  with  her  children  fled  to  the  court  of 
Seleucus,  where  they  were  joined  by  several 
malcontents  of  rank,  all  of  whom  urged  that 


king  to  make  war  upon  the  tyrant.  Seleucus, 
who  had  now  no  other  rival  in  power  than 
Lysimachus,  lent  a willing  ear  to  tire  proposal, 
and  immediately  overran  his  Asiatic  domi- 
nions. Lysimachus  assembled  a great  army, 
and  crossed  the  Hellespont  to  oppose  him. 
These  two  only  remaining  captains  of  Alex- 
ander, both  far  advanced  in  years,  met  at  Cu- 
ropedion  in  Phrygia,  where  an  obstinate  and 
bloody  engagement  ensued,  in  which  Lysi- 
machus, after  exerting  himself  with  the  utmost 
bravery,  was  killed  on  the  spot,  and  his  army 
was  entirely  defeated.  He  fell,  B.C.  282,  in 
the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age,  having  first 
lost  all  his  children  except  two.  His  body  was 
recognized  in  the  field  only  by  a favourite  dog, 
who  would  not  leave  it.  With  undoubted 
courage  and  abilities,  he  was  characterised  by 
a cruel  and  ferocious  disposition,  which  ren- 
dered him  unworthy  of  his  fortune.  Seneca, 
in  his  treatise  on  anger,  relates,  that  one  Te- 
lesphorus,  a Rhodian,  his  friend,  having  fallen 
under  his  displeasure,  he  caused  his  nose  and 
ears  to  be  cut  off,  and  shut  him  up  in  a den, 
like  a wild  beast,  where  he  kept  him  in  filth 
and  nakedness  till  he  had  almost  lost  the  hu- 
man form.  Plutarch  in  Pernetr.  and  Pyrrh. 
Unisers.  Hist. — A. 

LYSIPPUS,  a celebrated  sculptor  and  sta- 
tuary of  antiquity,  was  a native  of  Sicyon,  and 
flourished  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
He  was  originally  a worker  in  brass,  but  be- 
came an  artist  through  the  encouragement  of 
the  painter  Eumolpus,  who  advised  hirn,  in- 
stead of  forming  himself  upon  the  imitation 
of  any  particular  master,  to  copy  after  nature 
herself.  He  worked  with  extraordinary  dili- 
gence and  facility,  so  that  he  is  said  to  have 
left  1500  performances,  all  of  such  excellence,, 
that  any  one  of  them  singly  might  have  con- 
ferred celebrity  on  the  artist.  His  reputation 
was  so  high,  that  Alexander  permitted  him 
alone  to  make  his  effigy  in  cast  metal.  lie 
executed  a series  of  figures  of  that  prince,  be- 
ginning from  h'.s  childhood;  and  likewise  made 
statues  of  Hephestion  and  his  other  friends,  all 
which  were  brought  to  Rome  by  Metellus  after 
the  conquest  of  Macedonia.  Lysippus  im- 
proved the  art  of  statuary  by  a better  imitation 
of  the  hair,  and  by  an  attentive  study  of  sym- 
metry, in  which  he  considered  how  the  human 
figure  appeared  to  the  eye,  not  what  were  its 
exact  proportions.  For  this  reason  he  was  the 
first  who  reduced  the  size  of  the  head,  and 
thereby  made  his  statues  appear  taller  and 
more  elegant.  Among  his  works,  the  figure 
of  a man  scraping  himself  with  a strigil  was. 
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particularly  admired.  It  was  placed  by  Mar- 
cus Agrippa  before  bis  public  baths,  and  being 
removed  byliberius  into  bis  own  chamber, 
the  Roman  people  were  so  clamorous  in  the 
theatre  for  its  restitution,  that  the  emperor 
thought  it  best  to  comply.  A chariot  of  the 
sun  at  Rhodes  was  one  of  his  great  works; 
which,  however,  was  surpassed  by -a  colossus 
at  Tarentum,  forty  cubits  high.  He  likewise 
practised  in  encaustic  painting.  Plinii  Hist. 
Hat.— A. 

LYSIS,  a Pythagorean  philosopher  who 
flourished  in  the  fifth  century  B.  C.  was  a na- 
tive of  Tarentum,  who,  according  to  Jambli- 
cus,  was  instructed  in  his  philosophy  by  Py- 
thagoras himself,  towards  the  close  of  his  life. 
This  philosopher,  having  opened  a school  at 
Crotona,  refused  to  admit  into  it  Cylon,  one 
of  the  principal  persons  for  wealth  and  in- 
fluence in  that  city,  but  of  a bad  character  and 
disposition.  Exasperated  at  this  refusal,  Cylon 
determined  on  an  inhuman  revenge;  and,  hav- 
ing at  a concerted  time  assembled  his  parti- 
zans,  set  fire  to  the  house  of  Milo,  where 
about  forty  Pythagoreans  were  assembled,  who 
were  all  burnt,  or  stoned  to  death,  excepting 
Lysis  and  Archippus,  who  fortunately  made 
their  escape.  Lysis  now  retired  at  first  into 
Achaia,  and  afterwards  to  Thebes,  where  he 
opened  a school,  died,  and  was  buried.  Dio- 
genes Laertius  says,  that  among  his  other  dis- 
ciples in  this  place,  was  the  famous  Epami- 
nondas.  Dr.  Bentley,  however,'  in  his  disser- 
tation upon  the  epistles  of  Phalaris,  has  ques- 
tioned the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  and 
brought  forwards  some  strong  reasons  for  con- 
cluding, that  the  instructor  of  the  Theban  ge- 
neral, and  our  philosopher,  must  have  been 
different  persons;  and  that,  from  the  circum- 
stances of  their  having  the  same  name,  and 
belonging  to  the  same  philosophical  sect,  his- 
torians have  confounded  them  together.  Lysis 
is  celebrated  for  having  been  a most  exact  and 
punctual  performer  of  his  promises,  even  on 
the  most  trivial  occasions.  As  an  instance  of 
this  Jamblicus  relates,  that  as  he  was  one  day 
about  to  leave  the  temple  of  Juno,  where  he 
had  been  performing  his  devotions,  he  met 
Euryphamus  of  Syracuse,  one  of  his  fellow- 
disciples,  who  came  thither  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  latter  requested  that  he  would 
wait  a short  time,  and  he  would  join  him; 
which  Lysis  promised  to  do.  After  Eurypha- 
mus had  offered  up  his  prayers,  he  became  so 
absorbed  in  meditation,  that  he  quite  forgot 
his  friend,  and  went  out  at  another  door. 
Lysis  waited  for  him  during  the  remaining 
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part  of  the  day,  the  night  following,  and  part 
of  the  next  morning,  and  would  have  waited 
much  longer,  had  not  Euryphamus,  upon  enter- 
ing the  school,  and  perceiving  him  not  present, 
recollected  the  meeting  on  the  preceding  day. 
Upon  this  he  immediately  returned  to  the 
temple,  where  he.  found  Lysis;  to  whom  he 
apologized  for  his  conduct  by  observing,  that 
God  has  permitted  his  forgetfulness,  in  order 
that  his  friend  might  be  furnished  with  a glo- 
rious opportunity  of  displaying  his  scrupulous 
exactness  in  keeping  his  wrord.  Lysis  com- 
posed commentaries  on  the  philosophy  of  Py- 
thagoras; which,  have  been  long  lost-  Dio- 
genes Laertius  testifies,  that  in  his  time  there 
were  extant  some  treatises  of  this  philosopher, 
which  commonly  passed  under  the  name  of 
Pythagoras.  Some  attribute  to  him  the 
“ Golden  Verses;”  while  others  give  them  to 
Philolaus,  or  Empedocles.  The  arguments  by 
which  learned  men  support  their  different  hy- 
potheses on  this  point  may  be  seen  in  Fabri- 
cius,  who  is  for  ascribing  them  to  the  last  men- 
tioned philosopher,  lhere  is  still  extant, 
under  the  name  of  Lysis,  a letter  addressed  to 
Hipparchus,  in  which  the  latter  is  reproached 
for  having  divulged  the  secrets  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean philosophy.  It  is  preserved  in  various 
collections,  and  among  others,  in  the  “ Opus- 
cula  Mythologica  et  Plrilosophica”  of  our  learn- 
ed countryman  Dr.  Thomas  Gale.  Diog. 
I.aert.  lib.  viii.  cap.  I.  §5.  Jamblic.  Vit.  Py~ 
thag.  cap.  23,  30,  35.  Fabricii  Bibl.  Grac.  vol. 
I.  lib.  ii.  cap.  10.  § 32.  xii.  § 6.  xiii.  sub  Catal. 
Pythag.  Bentley , ut  supra  p.  77,  Gfc.  Mo - 
reri. — M. 

LYTTLETON,  George,  lord,  an  elegant 
writer  and  historian,  was  the  eldest  son  of  sir 
Thomas  Lyttleton,  bart.  of  Idagley  in  Worces- 
tershire, wdiere  he  was  born  in  January  1 708-9. 
He  received  his  school  education  at  Eton,  from 
which  seminary  he  was  removed  to  Christ- 
church college  in  Oxford.  At  both  these 
places  he  was  distinguished  for  his  proficiency 
in  classical  literature,  and  some  of  his  poems 
were  the  fruit  of  his  earliest  studies.  In  his 
nineteenth  year  he  set  out  upon  a tour  to  the 
continent,  in  which  he  visited  France  and  Italy, 
and  made  some  stay  at  the  court  of  Luneville 
in  Lorrain.  His  letters  to  his  father  during 
this  absence  are  replete  with  remarks  display- 
ing solid  judgment  and  sound  principles,  and 
afford  a most  pleasing  example  of  filial  affec- 
tion and  duty,  joined  with  the  unreserved  con- 
fidence of  intimate  friendship.  While  abroad, 
he  wrote  a poetical  epistle  to  Dr.  Ayscough, 
his  Oxford  tutor,  which  is  one  of  the  best  of 
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liis  works,  and  another  to  Pope,  elegantly  com- 
plimentary of  that  great  poet.  His  conduct  on 
his  travels  was  highly  meritorious,  and  a con- 
trast to.  that  of  the  dissipated  young  men  of 
fortune  who  too  often  digrace  their  country  in 
the  eyes  of  foreigners.  After  his  return  in 
1730  he  was  chosen  representative  in  parlia- 
ment for  the  borough  of  Oakhampton.  At 
this  time  his  father  was  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
admiralty,  and  of  course  a supporter  of  the 
existing  ministry,  that  of  Walpole.  The  son, 
warmed  with  that  patriotic  ardour  and  hatred 
of  corruption  which  scarcely  ever  fails  to  in- 
spire the  bosom  of  virtuous  and  liberal  youth, 
took  the  contrary  part,  and  distinguished  him- 
self among  the  opposers  of  administration. 
In  every  important  debate  his  name  appeared 
in  the  minority,  and  he  zealously  concurred  in 
every  measure  adopted  by  Pulteney,  Pitt,  and 
other  leaders  of  that  party.  In  1735  he  pub- 
lished a work  entitled  “ Persian  Letters,”  upon 
the  model  of  the  “ Lettres  Persannes”  of  the 
president  Montesquieu.  They  were  the  effu- 
sions of  a juvenile  mind,  well-disposed,  but  not 
yet  disciplined  to  correctness  of  judgment  on 
the  topics  discussed  in  them.  When,  near  the 
close  of  life,  he  meditated  a collection  of  all 
his  works,  he  informed  Dr.  Warton  that  he 
meant  to  reject  this,  as  containing  principles 
and  opinions  which  he  retracted. 

Frederic  prince  of  Wales,  having  quarrelled 
with  the  royal  court,  formed  a separate  court 
of  his  own  in  1737,  at  which  the  distinguished 
members  of  opposition  were  cordially  received. 
The  character  and  talents  of  Lyttleton  could 
not  fail  of  obtaining  notice  in  this  circle,  and 
he  was  appointed  the  prince’s  secretary  with 
an  advanced  salary.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  at  his  instigation  that  the  prince  assumed 
the  patronage  of  letters,  and  Mallet  and  Thom- 
son felt  the  benefit  of  his  recommendation. 
Pope,  who,  though  not  formally  enlisted  in 
party,  was  inclined  to  encourage  attacks  on 
the  minister,  bestowed  his  praise  upon  Lyttle- 
ton among  other  patriots,  and  well  repaid  his 
former  compliment  by  an  animated  couplet; 

Free  as  young  Lyttleton  her  cause  pursue; 

Still  true  to  virtue,  and  as  warm  as  true. 

In  1741  he  married  Lucy,  the  daughter  of 
Hugh Fortescue,  esq.;  a lady  for  whom  he  en- 
tertained the  purest  affection,  and  with  whom 
he  lived  in  perfect  conjugal  harmony.  The 
expulsion  oi  Walpole  from  the  ministry  hav- 
ing at  length  given  admission  to  the  opposi- 
tion party,  Lyttleton,  in  1744,  was  appointed 
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one  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury.  As  a mem- 
ber of  administration  he  was  assiduous  in  his 
parliamentary  attendance,  and  a vigorous  sup- 
porter of  the  measures  in  which  he  partook, 
but  never  attained  the  station  of  a leader.  He 
spoke  with  ease  and  fluency ; but  his  oratory 
was  marked  with  elegance  and  good  sense, 
rather  than  with  the  fervor  of  genius.  In 
early  life  he  had  been  led  to  entertain  doubts 
of  the  truth  of  revelation;  but  a serious  enqui- 
ry into  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  religion 
produced  in  lus  mind  a firm  conviction  of  its 
divine  authority,  in  which  he  persisted  to  the 
end  of  life,  with  a zeal  tempered  by  modera- 
tion. Fie  gave  a public  testimony  of  his  at- 
tachment to  the  cause  by  a “ Dissertation  on 
the  Conversion  of  St.  Haul,”  printed  in  1747, 
which  is  regarded  as  a masterly  performance 
of  the  controversial  kind.  It  obtained  for  him 
many  applauses  from  the  friends  of  religion, 
among  which,  that  ol  his  own  father,  expressed 
in  a most  affectionate  letter,  was  doubtless  pe- 
culiarly grateful.  About  this  time  his  forti- 
tude and  resignation  were  severely  tried  by  the 
loss  of  his  beloved  wife  in  childbed.  On  this 
occasion  he  composed  a monody,  which  Stands 
prominent  among  his  poetical  works,  and  dis- 
plays much  natural  feeling  amidst  the  mere 
elaborate  strains  of  a poet’s  imagination.  He 
endeavoured  to  repair  tins  breach  in  his  do- 
mestic happiness  by  a second  marriage  in 
1749,  with  a lady  of  family  who  was  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  his  former  wife;  bun  her  com 
duct  proved  so  little  to  his  satisfaction,  that  a 
separation  by  mutual  consent  ensued  after  a 
few  years. 

His  father  dying  in  1751,  he  succeeded  to 
the  title  and  a large  estate.  His  taste  for 
rural  ornament  was  displayed  at  his  mansion 
of  Hagley,  which  he  rendered  one  of  the  most 
delightful  residences  in  the  kingdom.  The 
public  posts*  which  he  occupied  were  succes- 
sively those  of  cofferer  of  the  household  and 
privy  counsellor,  and  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer; but  this  last  place,  which  requires 
peculiar  talents  for  business,  he  retained  less 
than  a year,  when  he  resigned  it  to  Mr.  Legge. 
At  the  dissolution  of  this  ministry  in  1759  he 
went  out  of  employment  with  his  colleagues, 
but  his  past  services  were  rewarded  by  eleva- 
tion to  the  peerage,  by  the  style  of  baron  Lyt- 
tleton of  Frankley,  in  the  county  of  Worcester. 
From  this  period  he  chiefly  devoted  hisaself  to 
the  pursuits  of  literary  leisure  and  to  corre- 
spondences with  the  pious  and  learned.  As  his 
good  opinion  was  readily  conciliated  by  the 
appearance  of  religious  zeal,  he  was  occasion- 
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ally  a dupe  to  imposition.  This  was  particu- 
larly the  case  with  respect  to  Bower,  the  au- 
thor of  the  “ Lives  of  the  Popes,”  whom  he 
continued  to  patronise  after  he  had  been  given 
up  by  all  his  other  friends. 

Lord  Lyttleton  published  in  1760  “ Dia- 
logues of  the  Dead,”  a work  abounding  in 
good  sense  and  sound  morality,  but  not  possess- 
ing the  vivacity  and  discrimination  requisite  to 
animate  a fiction  of  that  kind.  It  was,  how- 
ever, well  received  by  the  public.  The  great 
occupation  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  a 
“ History  of  Henry  the  Second,”  in  three 
volumes  4to.  published  in  1767  and  1771. 
This  performance  cost  him  much  labour  in  the 
composition  and  much  solicitude  in  the  cor- 
rection and  printing,  and  was  that  on  which 
he  evidently  placed  his  chief  expectations  of 
future  fame.  In  collecting  the  materials  he 
made  an  assiduous  research  after  authentic  do- 
cuments, which  he  employed  so  as  to  present 
an  accurate  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
English  constitution  at  that  early  period,  and 
of  the  changes  subsequent  to  the  Norman  con- 
quest. The  style  of  this  work  is  perspicuous 
and  unaffected,  often  rising  to  force  and  ele- 
gance. Its  sentiments  are  judicious  and  libe- 
ral, favourable  to  the  rights  and  best  interests 
of  mankind.  It  has  been  charged  with  a bias 
in  favour  of  the  regal  against  the  ecclesiastical 
authority,  but  perhaps  by  those  who  were  not 
free  from  an  opposite  hias.  A tendency  to 
prolixity  is  the  chief  fault  of  this  history, 
which  has  prevented  it  from  becoming  po- 
pular, though  it  retains  its  reputation  as  a 


standard  work.  Its  character,  with  that  of 
the  writer,  is  happily  appreciated  in  the  fol- 
lowing elegant  lines  of  Hayley. 

With  purer  spirit,  free  from  party  strife, 

To  soothe  his  evening  hour  of  honour’d  life, 

See  candid  Lyttleton  at  length  unfold 
The  deeds  of  liberty  in  days  of  old! 

Fond  of  the  theme,  and  narrative  with  age, 

He  winds  the  lengthen'd  tale  thro’  many  a page; 
But  there  the  beams  of  patriot-virtue  shine; 
There  truth  and  freedom  sanctify  the  line; 

And  laurels,  due  to  civil  wisdom,  shield 
This  noble  Nestor  of  th’  historic  field. 

Essay  on  History . 

Lord  Lyttleton’s  poems  preserve  a place 
among  the  select  productions  of  the  British 
muse,  rather  on  account  of  the  correctness 
of  their  versification,  the  elegance  of  their 
diction,  and  the  delicacy  of  their  sentiments, 
than  as  exhibiting  any  uncommon  poetical 
powers.  They  are  perused  with  pleasure, 
and  contain  nothing  to  offend.  His  miscella- 
neous pieces  in  prose,  parliamentary  speeches, 
letters,  &c.  all  display  a good  heart,  and  a well- 
cultivated  mind. 

This  truly  estimable  nobleman  died  of  a lin- 
gering disorder,  which  he  bore  with  pious  re- 
signation, in  August  1773,  in  the  6 th  year 
of  his  age.  He  left  one  son,  who  succe  den  to 
his  title,  and  a daughter,  married  to  lord  Va- 
lentia;  both  by  his  first  wife.  His  miscella- 
neous works  were  published  after  his  death  in 
one  volume  4to.  by  his  nephew,  G.  E.  Ays- 
cough,  esq. — Johnson's  Engl.  Poets.  Linder  son's 
British  Poets. — A. 
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]\^£aAN,  John,  a French  ecclesiastical 
historian  of  merit  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  a native  of  Tours,  who,  having  been  edu- 
cated for  the  clerical  profession,  and  admitted 
doctor  by  the  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne,  became 
canon  and  precentor  of  the  church  of  Tours. 
To  the  service  of  this  church  he  zealously 
devoted  his  talents  and  learning,  not  only  in 
the  assiduous  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his 
appointments,  but  by  an  industrious  enquiry 
into  its  history,  from  the  earliest  date.  The 
result  of  his  labours  was  a work  on  which  very 
high  commendations  are  bestowed  by  his 
countrymen,  who  represent  it  to  be  replete 
with  erudition  and  curious  researches,  and  to 
reflect  equal  honour  on  the  church  of  Tours 
and  its  author.  It  extends  from  the  year  251 
to  1 655,  and  was  printed  in  the  author’s 
house  at  Tours  in  1667,  under  the  title  of 
“ Sancta  et  Metropolitana  Ecclesia  Turo- 
nensis,  sacrorum  Pontificum  suorum  ornata 
Virtutibus,  et  sanctissimis  Conciliorum  In- 
stitutis  decorata,”  folio.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist. — M. 

MABILLON,  John,  a very  learned  French 
Benedictine  monk  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  born  at  Pierre-mont,  a village  belonging 
to  the  diocese  of  Rheims,  in  the  year  1632. 
Pie  was  instructed  in  grammar-learning  by 
one  of  his  uncles,  who  was  rector  of  a parish 
near  his  native  place,  and  afterwards  sent  to 
the  college  of  Rheims,  where  he  soon  distil r- 
guished  himself  by  the  vivacity  of  his  genius, 
and  his  application  to  study.  By  these  qualifi- 
cations and  his  piety,  he  recommended  himseif 
to  a place  in  the  seminary  of  the  cathedral 
church,  where  the  youths  designed  for  the 
service  of  the  diocese  were  educated.  After 
continuing  here  three  years,  he  took  the  habit 
in  the  abbey  of  St.  Remy,  at  Rheims,  belong- 


ing to  the  Benedictines  of  the  congregation 
of  St.  Maur,  in  1653,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  made  the  profession.  It  was  with 
no  little  pleasure  that  his  superiors  received 
into  the  fraternity  a young  person,  of 
whose  abilities  and  zeal  they  had  satisfac- 
tory evidence,  and  which  they  considered  as 
sufficient  pledges  that  he  would  do  honour  to 
the  order ; but  the  expectations  which  they  con- 
ceived of  him  were  soon  afterwards  nearly 
destroyed,  in  consequence  of  his  being  afflicted 
with  a perpetual  head-ache,  which  no  medi- 
cine could  relieve.  Being  by  this  means  ren- 
dered incapable  of  the  least  application, . he 
was  sent  for  the  recovery  of  his  health  to  dif- 
ferent monasteries  in  the  country.  In  the 
year  1660,  he  was  ordained  priest  at  Amiens; 
and,  as  his  health  was  not  yet  re-established, 
he  was  employed  on  such  temporal  affairs  of 
the  congregation  as  were  suitable  to  his  indis- 
position. These  affairs  he  managed  with  great 
regularity  and  exactness  till  his  superiors,  at 
his  earnest  request,  released  him  from  an  office 
which  was  inconsistent  with  his  love  of  study. 
That  he  might  not  prejudice  his  health,  how- 
ever, either  by  too  great  solitude,  or  too  close  ap- 
plication, they  sent  him  to  St.  Dennis,  where  he 
was  employed,  during  the  whole  year  1663,  in 
shewing  strangers  the  treasure  and  ancient 
monuments  of  the  abbey*  But  having,  fortu- 
nately for  himself  and  the  interests  of  litera- 
ture, broken  a.  mirror  which  it  was  pretended 
had  belonged  to  Virgil,  he  without  difficulty 
obtained  leave  from  his  superiors  to  quit  a situ- 
ation which  was  unworthy  of  him,  and  which 
obliged  him  frequently  to  relate  things  the 
truth  of  which  he  did  not  believe.  While  he 
was  gradually  getting  the  better  of  his  indis- 
position, he  carefully  improved  his  moments 
of  ease  in  reading  the  works  of  the  fathers, 
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and  the  best  authors,  and  furnished  his  mind 
with  a large  fund  of  theological,  ecclesiastical, 
and  critical  learning.  In  the  year  1664,  father 
D’Achery  having  applied  for  some  young 
monk,  qualified  to  assist  him  in  compiling  his 
“ Spicilegium,”  Mabillon  was  selected  for  this 
purpose,  and  went  to  Paris,  where  he  contribut- 
ed essentially  to  relieve  that  father,  who  wasnow 
become  infirm,  from  the  burthen  of  his  laborious 
undertaking.  The  manner  in  which  he  acquit- 
ted himself  as  soon  as  he  took  a share  in  this 
work  placed  his  talents  in  a conspicuous  light, 
and  shewed  what  might  be  expected  from  him. 
It  proved  the  occasion  of  his  being  soon 
appointed  to  publish  a complete  edition  of  the 
works  of  St.  Bernard.  Father  Chantelou,  a 
monk  of  the  same  order,  had  commenced  such 
an  undertaking  ; but  he  died  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  last  mentioned,  after  having 
only  published  the  sermons  for  the  seasons  and 
saints.  To  Mabillon,  therefore,  the  task  was 
committed  ; and  he  executed  it  with  a degree 
of  correctness,  judgment,  and  learning,  that 
abundantly  justified  the  choice  of  his  superiors. 
His  edition  made  its  appearance  in  1667,  en- 
titled, “ S.  Bernardi,  3cc.  Opera,  post  Horstium 
denuo  recognita  aucta  et  in  meliorem  ordinem 
digesta,  necnon  novis  Prsefationibus,  Notis, 
et  Observationibus,  Indicibusque  copiosissimis 
locupleta  et  illustrata,”  in  two  volumes  folio, 
and  also  in  nine  volumes  octavo.  In  1690, 
he  published  an  improved  edition  of  the  same, 
in  two  volumes  folio,  with  much  additional 
matter  ; and  he  was  preparing  to  publish  a third 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

No  sooner  had  father  Mabillon  sent  the 
works  of  St.  Bernard  into  the  world,  than  the 
congregation  employed  him  in  Completing  the 
lives  of  the  saints,  for  which  fathers  D’Ache- 
ry and  Chantelou  had  been  collecting  and  di- 
gesting materials.  The  first  volume  of  this 
collection  was  published  in  t668,  under  the 
title  of  “ Acta  sanctorum  Ordinis  S.  Benedicti, 
in  Saeculorum  Classes  distributa.  Sveculum  t. 
&c.  Collegit  D.  Lucas  D’Achery,  ac  cum  eo 
edidit  D.  Johannes  Mabillon,  qui  et  universum 
Opus  Notis,  Observationibus,  &c.  illustravit,” 
folio.  This  volume  was  followed,  at  different 
periods,  by  eight  others,  the  last  being  publish- 
ed in  1702.  The  writers  of  the  Journal  de 
Trevoux  justly  observe,  that  “ this  work 
ought  to  be  considered,  not  as  a simple  collec- 
tion of  memoirs  relating  to  monastic  history, 
but  as  a valuable  compilation  of  ancient  monu- 
ments, which  being  illustrated  by  learned 
notes,  throw  much  light  on  the  most  obscure 
part  of  ecclesiastical  history.  The  prefaces 


alone  would  secure  to  the  author  an  immortal 
reputation.  The  manners  and  usages  of  those 
dark  ages  are  examined  into  with  great  care, 
and  an  hundred  important  questions  are  dis- 
cussed by  an  exact  and  solid  critique.”  The 
prefaces  were  published  separately  in  1732,  in 
quarto.  In  1674,  our  author  published.  “ De 
pane  Eucharjstico  azimo  et  fermentato  Disser- 
tatio,”  8 vo.  intended  to  prove,  in  opposition  to 
the  assertion  of  father  Sirmond,  that  the  Latin 
church  made  use  of  leavened  bread  in  the  con- 
secration of  the  Eucharist  for  many  ages;  and 
that  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  was  not  intro- 
duced till  after  Photius’s  schism.  During  the 
following  year,  he  published,  “ Veterum  Ana- 
lectorum  Tomus.  I.  complectens  varia  Frag- 
menta  et  Epistola  Scriptorum  Ecclesiasticorum 
tam  prosa  quam  metro,  hactenus  inedita,  cum 
adnotationibus  et  aliquot  Disquisitionibus,-” 
octavo  ; which  was  afterwards  followed  by 
three  other  volumes,  the  last  dated  in  1685. 
A better  digested  edition  of  these  “ Analecta,” 
was  printed  by  M.  de  la  Barre,  in  1723,  in 
folio.  The  pieces  which  compose  this  collec- 
tion are,  many  of  them,  valuable  and  interest- 
ing'; but  the  author’s  dissertations  constitute  its 
principal  merit.  The  work,  however,  which 
has  done  most  honour  to  father  Mabillon,  ap- 
peared in  1681,  and  is  entitled  “ De  re  diplo- 
matica  Libri  sex ; in  quibus  quicquid  ad  vete- 
rum Instrumentorum  Antiquitatem,  Materiam, 
Scripturam  et  Stilurn ; quicquid  ad  Sigilla, 
monogrammata,  Subscriptiones,  ac  notas  chro- 
nologicas  ; quicquid  inde  ad  Antiquariam,  his- 
toricam,  forensemque  disciplinam  pertinet,  ex- 
plicate et  illustratur.  Accedunt  commentari- 
us  de  antiquis  Regum  Francorum  Palatiis,  vete- 
rum Scripturarum  varia  Specimina  Tabulis 
LX.  comprehensa,  nova  ducentorum  et  ampli- 
us  Monumentorum  Collectio,”  folio.  The 
examination  of  almost  an  infinite  number  of 
charters  and  ancient  titles,  which  had  passed 
through  his  hands,  induced  him  to  form  a de- 
sign of  reducing  to  certain  rules  and  principles 
an  art  of  which  before  there  had  been  only 
very  confused  ideas.  It  was  a bold  attempt ; 
but  he  executed  it  with  such  success,  that  it  was 
thought  to  have  been  carried  at  once  to  per- 
fection. For  twenty  years  this  work  enjoyed 
an  universal  approbation  ; but  at  last  father 
Germon  the  Jesuit  attacked  it,  and  gave  occa- 
sion to  a literary  dispute,  for  an  account  of 
which  we  must  refer  to  the  first  of  our  sub- 
joined authorities.  So  high  was  the  opinion  now 
generally  entertained  of  his  extraordinary  merit, 
that  the  minister  Colbert  was  desirous  of  be- 
stowing on  him  a pension  of  two  thousand 
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livres ; but  bis  unambitious  and  disinterested 
spirit  led  him  to  decline  that  generous  offer, 
and  he  contented  himself  with  requesting  the 
protection  of  the  court  towards  his  congrega- 
tion. 

In  the  year  1682,  M.  Colbert  engaged  father 
Mabillon  to  take  a journey  into  Burgundy,  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  some  ancient  titles 
relating  to  the  royal  family;  and  received  from 
him  all  the  satisfaction  which  he  desired.  Fully 
convinced  of  our  author’s  experience  and  pre- 
eminent abilities  for  such  enquiries,  in  the  fol- 
lov  ring  year  that  minister  sent  him  into  Ger- 
many, in  order  to  search  among  the  archives  and 
libraries  of  the  ancient  abbeys  in  that  country, 
for  such  curious  documents  as  might  contri- 
bute to  illustrate  the  history  of  France,  and 
that  of  the  church  in  general,  and  of  the  church 
of  France  in  particular.  In  this  journey  he 
spent  five  months,  and  after  his  return  publish- 
ed an  account  of  it,  which  forms  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  “ Analecta.”  His  next  publi- 
cation appeared  in  1685,  and  was  entitled, 
“ De  Liturgia  Gallicana  Libri  ‘.res,  in  quibus 
veteris  missae,  quae  ante  annos  mille  apud  Gal- 
los in  usu  erat,  forma  ritusque  eruntur  ex  an- 
tiquis  monumentis,  Lectionario  Gallicam  hac- 
tenus  ineditam,”  &c.  quarto.  In  the  same 
year  father  Mabillon  was  sent  at  the  king’s  ex- 
pence into  Italy,  with  the  same  view  as  he  had 
been  formerly  sent  into  Germany,  and  was 
received  at  Rome  with  all  the  respect  which 
was  due  to  his  great  merit.  He  was 
honoured  with  a place  in  the  congre- 
gation of  the  Index,  and  had  free  access  to 
all  the  archives,  and  to  all  the  libraries,  from 
which  he  collected  a vast  number  of  interest- 
ing and  important  papers,  adapted  to  the  design 
of  his  journey.  In  the  following  year  he  re- 
turned to  France,  with  a noble  collection  of 
above  three  thousand  rare  books,  both  printed 
and  manuscript,  which  he  placed  in  the  king’s 
library;  and  in  1687  he  published  an  account 
of  his  Italian  journey,  and  of  the  pieces  which 
he  had  discovered,  under  the  title  of  “ Musaeum 
Italicum,  sen  Coliectio  veterum  Scriptorum  ex 
Bibliothecis  Italicis  eruta,”  &c.  in  two  vo- 
lumes quarto.  In  the  year  1688,  our  author 
became  involved  in  a dispute  between  the 
Benedictines  of  the  province  of  Burgundy,  and 
the  canons-regular,  on  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
cedence of  those  orders  in  the  states ; and  in 
1691,  he  entered  into  a controversy  with 
father  Ranee,  abbot  of  La  Trappe,  who  main- 
tained that  learning  and  the  sciences  were  fo- 
reign to  the  monastic  profession,  and  prohibited 
his  monks  almost  all  sorts  of  reading,  excepting 


that  of  the  Scriptures  and  some  treatises  of  mo- 
rality. In  the  first  of  our  authorities  the  curi- 
ous reader  may  find  the  titles  of  the  several 
pieces  to  which  these  controversies  gave  rise ; 
as  well  as  the  titles  of  various  other  publica- 
tions of  father  Mabillon,  which  our  limits  will 
not  permit  us  to  particularize.  Among  the 
rest,  they  may  meet  with  an  account  of  the 
pieces  written  by  him  in  defence  of  the  follow- 
ing work,  which  he  published  in  1698  : “ Eu- 
sebii  Romani  ad  Theophilum  Galium  Epistola 
de  Cultu  sanctorum  ignotorum,”  quarto. 
Among  the  immense  number  of  objects  which 
arrested  Ins  attention  during  his  visit  to  Rome, 
the  catacombs  more  particularly  excited  his 
curiosity,  and  the  pretended  relics  of  saints 
which  are  dug  out  of  them.  Both  before 
and  during  repeated  visits  to  them,  he  endea- 
voured to  inform  himself  of  the  precautions 
taken  there,  and  the  rules  necessary  to  be  ob- 
served with  regard  to  such  bodies  as  are  offer- 
ed to  the  veneration  of  the  public.  He  also 
consulted  all  persons  who  could  give  him  any 
light  upon  the  subject.  The  result  of  his  ob- 
servations and  enquiries  was  a conviction,  that 
gross  abuses  had  been  suffered  to  take  place, 
and  that  the  bodies  found  in  the  catacombs 
were  too  hastily,  and  without  sufficient  foun- 
dation, concluded  to  be  the  bodies  of  martyrs. 
Five  or  six  years  passed  over  after  his  return 
to  France,  before  he  thought  of  making  use  of 
the  observations  which  he  had  penned  011  this 
subject,  til!  in  the  year  1692  he  drew  up  the 
treatise  above-mentioned.  But,  as  the  subject 
was  of  a delicate  nature  in  a catholic  country, 
and  might  probably  give  offence,  he  kept  it  by 
him  five  years,  without  communicating  it  to 
more  than  one  person  ; and  then  sent  it  under 
the  seal  of  secrecy  to  cardinal  Coiloredo  at 
Rome,  who  was  not  of  opinion  that  it  should 
be  published  in  the  state  in  which  it  then  was. 
In  the  year  1698,  however,  the  author  ventured 
to  send  itinto  the  world,  and,  as  might  havebeen. 
expected,  it  was  received  in  a very  unfavour- 
able manner  by  the  superstitious  and  interested, 
particularly  at  Rome.  For  some  time  it  was 
attacked  only  by  complaints,  murmurs,  and 
criticisms  published  in  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy;  but  in  the  year  1701,  it  was  brought 
before  the  congregation  of  the  Index.  Here 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  interest  of 
all  father  Mabillon’s  friends  could  prevent  a 
censure  from  being  passed  on  his  “ Letter;” 
and  even  this  would  not  have  succeeded,  if  he 
had  not  agreed  to  publish  a new  edition  of  it 
so  altered  as  to  be  unexceptionable  to  his 
judges,  whose  esteem  for  his  learning  and  virr- 
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tue  made  them  not  very  ready  to  condemn 
him. 

In  the  year  170T,  our  author  was  chosen 
honorary  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions; and  in  the  same  year  he  published 
the  first  volume  of  the  last  great  work  to 
which  he  devoted  his  labours,  entitled,  “ An- 
nales  Ordinis  S.  Benedicti,  in  quibus  non 
modo  res  Monasticae,  sed  etiam  Ecclesiastical 
Historicse  non  minima  pars  continetur, 
Tomus  I.”  &c.  folio.  The  second  volume 
of  this  work  appeared  in  1704;  the  third  in 
1706;  the  fourth  in  1*707 ; and  the  fifth  was 
composed  by  father  Mabillon,  but  published 
after  his  death,  by  father  Massuet,  in  1713, 
with  some  additions  of  his  own  and  father 
Ruinart,  who  compiled  part  of  a sixth  vo- 
lume, which  was  afterwards  carried  on  by 
father  Vincent  Thuillier.  In  the  year  1707, 
the  subject  of  this  article  terminated  his  very 
laborious  life,  being  afflicted  with  a retention 
of  urine,  which  proved  fatal  to  him  in  the 
month  of  December,  soon  after  he  had  com- 
pleted his  seventy-fifth  year.  “ It  would  be 
difficult,”  says  Dupin,  “ to  give  our  author 
the  praises  which  he  deserves.  The  voice  of 
the  public,  and  the  general  esteem  of  all  the 
learned  are  a muchbettercommendation  of  him 
than  any  thing  which  we  can  say.  His  pro- 
found learning  appears  from  his  works ; his 
modesty,  humility,  meekness,  and  piety,  are  no 
less  known  to  those  who  have  had  the  least 
conversation  with  him.  His  style  is  mascu- 
line, pure,  clear  and  methodical,  without  affec- 
tation or  superfluous  ornaments,  and  suitable 
to  the  subjects  of  which  he  has  treated.”  In 
the  year  1724,  father  Thuillier  published  “the 
posthumous  works”  of  our  author,  consisting 
■of  improved  editions  of  several  pieces  which 
had  appeared  before,  together  with  a great 
number  of  letters  and  some  original  tracts  ; 
forming  three  volumes  in  quarto.  Gen.  Diet. 
Morcri.  Dupin.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.- — M. 

MABLY,  Bennet  de,  abbe,  an  eminent 
political  writer,  was  born  at  Grenoble  in  1709. 
He  was  brother  of  the  abbe  Condillac,  whom 
he  resembled  in  acuteness  and  penetration. 
Quitting  his  native  province  for  the  capital  at 
an  early  period,  he  passed  his  life  chiefly  as  a 
retired  man  of  letters,  and  made  his  way  to 
reputation  by  Iris  own  efforts,  without  the  aid 
of  party  or  intrigue.  His  career  as  an  author 
comprised  a space  of  forty-four  years,  dosing 
with  the  year  preceding  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  1785.  The  principal  works  of  the 
abbe  Mably  are  “ Parallele  des  Romaines  et 
des  Francois,”  two  volumes  i2mo.  1740: 


“ Le  Droit  public  de  l’Europe,”  4wo  volumes, 
i2mo.  “ Observations  sur  les  Grecs,”  i2mo, 
“ Observations  sur  les  Romains,”  two  volumes, 
nmo.  “Des  Principes  de  Negociations,” 
i2mo.  “ Entretiens  de  Phocion  sur  le  rap- 
port de  la  Morale  avec  la  Politique,”  i2mo. 
“ Observations  sur  l’Histoire  de  la  France,” 
two  volumes,  t2mo.  “ Observations  sur  l’His- 
toire de  la  Grece,”  iarno.  “Entretiens  sur 
1 Histoire,”  i2mo.  “Sur  les  Constitutions 
des  Etats  Unis  de  l’Amerique,”  1784.  All 
the  writings  of  this  author  display  deep  think- 
ing, sound  moral  principles,  and  a regard  for 
the  good  of  mankind.  Fie  is,  however,  too 
much  of  a panegyrist  of  the  ancients,  and  too 
fond  of  applying  their  political  maxims  to  the 
very  different  circumstances  of  modern  states. 
He  likewise  gives  offence  by  a dictatorial  man- 
ner, and  an  unqualified  licence  of  censure 
when  speaking  ot  modern  historians.  The 
rules  which  lie  lays  down  for  the  composition 
of  history  too  much  resemble  those  of  an  epic 
poem  or  a romance,  in  which  effect  is  more 
consulted  than  the  information  of  the  reader; 
and  according  to  his  principles,  many  portions 
of  history  could  not  be  written  at  all.  The 
work  of  his  old  age,  on  the  American  consti- 
tutions, gave  great  offence  by  some  sentiments 
adverse  to  civil  liberty  and  religious  toleration, 
and  proved  that  in  real  political  wisdom  his 
theory  was  much  behind  the  practice  of  a free 
people.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

MABOUL,  James,  a French  prelate  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  of  distinguished  eminence 
as  a preacher,  was  descended  from  a respect- 
able family,  being  the  son,  brother,  and  uncle 
of  masters  of  requests.  Of  the  date  of  his 
birth  we  have  no  information ; but  we  learn 
that  he  was  born  at  Paris,  and,  having  been 
educated  to  the  church,  cultivated  pulpit  ora- 
tory with  uncommon  success.  After  discharg- 
ing for  a long  time  the  duties  of  grand  vicar  of 
Poitiers,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Aeth  in  the 
year  1708.  In  the  year  1716,  he  was  employ- 
ed by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  regent,  in  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  reconcile  the  hostile  parties 
who  were  contending  about  the  bull  Unigeni- 
tus.  With  this  design  he  published  two  “Me- 
moirs,” one  on  a project  of  the  regent  for  ter- 
minating their  quarrel  ; and  the  other,  address- 
ed to  tiie  bishops  of  France,  on  the  danger  to 
which  such  divisions  exposed  the  Gallican 
church.  But  he  is  now  entitled  to  notice  only- 
on  account  of  the  excellence  of  his  funeral 
orations,  which,  though  few  in  number,  will 
transmit  his  name  to  posterity,  if  the  commen- 
dations passed  on  him  by  the  French  critics 
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are  not  exaggerated.  They  were  collected  to- 
gether in  1749,  in  one  volume  i2mo.  and  are 
said  to  be  distinguished  throughout  by  that 
sweetness  of  style,  that  nobleness  of  sentiment, 
that  elevation,  that  unction,  and  that  touching 
simplicity,  which  are  the  characteristics  of  a 
good  mind,  and  of  true  genius.  The  bishop  of 
Aeth,  they  observe,  does  not  possess,  in  gene- 
ral, the  masculine  vigour  of  Bossuet;  but  he  is 
more  correct,  and  more  polished.  Less  pro- 
found and  more  brilliant  than  Flechier,  he  is 
at  the  same  time  more  impressive,  and  more 
afFectionate.  If  he  introduces  antitheses,  they 
are  those  of  things,  and  not  of  words.  More 
equal  than  Mascaron,  he  has  the  taste,  the 
graces,  the  ease,  and  the  interesting  manner  of 
lather  la  Rue.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

MACARIUS,  St.  a celebrated  Egyptian 
solitary  in  the  fourth  century,  and  known  by 
the  surname  of  the  Elder,  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  subject  of  the  next  article,  is  by  some 
authors  said  to  have  been  a native  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Thebes,  and  by  others  of  Alexandria, 
and  has  the  date  of  his  birth  generally  assigned 
to  the  year  301.  He  is  commonly  said  to  have 
been  a disciple  of  St.  Anthony,  the  first  insti- 
tutor  of  a monastic  life;  and  when  young, 
was  so  remarkable  for  his  philosophic  gravity 
and  severity  of  manners,  that  the  monks  usually 
called  him  the  young  old  man.  About  the  age 
of  thirty  he  withdrew  from  the  world,  and  ten 
years  afterwards  was  ordained  priest.  Includ- 
ing the  period  last  mentioned,  he  spent  sixty 
years  in  monasteries,  or  cells,  on  mount  Sceta, 
in  Lybia,  and  in  the  deserts  of  Nitria,  prac- 
tising the  greatest  austerities,  and  treating  with 
peculiar  roughness  those  who  broke  in  upon 
his  solitude.  But  notwithstanding  his  surly 
manners,  he  was  held  in  the  highest  reverence, 
on  account  of  his  reputation  for  extraordinary 
sanctity;  and  the  legends  of  the  church  abound 
in  relations  of  his  miracles  and  prophecies. 
Socrates  says,  that  he  healed  so  many  sick 
persons,  and  cured  such  numbers  of  those  who 
were  possessed  by  devils,  that  a recital  of  his 
miracles  of  this  kind  would  of  itself  form  a 
volume.  Palladius,  in  his  “ Historia  Lau- 
siaca,”  has  furnished  the  credulous,  or  the  cu- 
rious reader,  with  an  ample  list  of  them.  Ma- 
carius is  thought  to  have  died  in  391,  when 
about  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age.  To  him 
the  greater  number  of  critics  attribute  fifty 
“ Homilies,”  perfectly  adapted  to  the  taste  of 
mystics,  and  containing  the  substance  of  as- 
cetic divinity.  They  were  first  published  in 
Greek  at  Paris,  in  1559,  8vo.;  afterwards  at 
Frankfort,  with  a Latin  translation,  by  Za- 


chary Palthenius,  1594,  8vo. ; and  in  1622, 
they  were  published  at  Paris,  together  with  the 
works  of  St.  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  and  St. 
Basil  of  Seleucia,  in  folio.  A Latin- transla- 
tion of  them  by  John  Picus,  president  of  the 
chamber  of  enquiry  in  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
is  inserted  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  “ Bib- 
lioth.  Patr.”  The  same  genius,  notions,  and 
style,  afford  strong  internal  evidence  that  to 
the  same  author  we  are  to  ascribe  seven  small 
tracts  “On  watching  the  Heart,  Perfection  of 
Mind,  Prayer,”  &c.  published  in  Greek  and 
Latin  in  Poussine’s  “ Thesaurus  Asceticus,” 
1684,  4t0,  But  the  best  edition  of  all  the 
pieces  attributed  to  Macarius  is  that  published 
at  Leipsic  in  1698,  by  George  Pritius,  8vo.  in 
Greek  4ml  Latin,  with  the  text  of  the  former 
carefully  revised,  the  Latin  version  amended, 
and  extracts  subjoined  from  Palladius  and  Cas- 
sian.  Socrat.  Hist.  Reel.  lib.  iv.  cap.  23.  So- 
zomen.  Hist.  Reel.  lib.  in.  cap.  14.  Cave’s 
Hist.  Lit.  vol  I.  sub  sac.  Arian.  Dupin. 
Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

MACARfUo,  St.  called  the  Younger , an- 
other famous  Egyptian  monk,  the  contempo- 
rary and  friend  or  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Alexandria,  and  in  early  life  followed  the  trade 
of  a confectioner.  Pie  also  became  a disciple 
of  St.  Anthony,  and  having  renounced  his  oc- 
cupation and  the  city,  withdrew  into  the  de- 
serts of  Nitria,  where  he  embraced  the  mo- 
nastic life.  At  the  age  of  forty  he  was  bap- 
tized, after  which  he  was  ordained  priest,  and 
made  archimandrite  of  Nitria.  He  is  said  to 
have  practised  the  austerities  of  monastic  dis- 
cipline with  such  rigour,  that,  from  the  exces- 
sive dryness  of  his  skin,  no  hair  would  grow . 
upon  him.  At  the  same  time  he  differed  from 
the  elder  Macarius  in  this  respect,  that  he  re- 
ceived all. who  came  to  visit  him  with  a cheer- 
ful countenance,  and,  by  his  pleasing  conversa- 
tion and  winning  courtesy,  induced  numbers  of 
young  men  to  become  monks.  Of  such  reli- 
gious he  is  reported  to  have  had  nearly  five 
thousand  under  his  direction.  Of  his  sanctity, 
virtues,  and  abstinence,  wonders  are  related  by 
Palladius,  in  the  treatise  referred  to  in  our 
preceding  article;  and  he  also  is  celebrated  in 
the  annais  of  catholic  church  history,  for  the 
numerous  and  astonishing  miracles  which  he 
performed.  He  died  about  404,  when  he  is 
said  to  have  been  in  the  hundredth  year  of  his 
age.  To  him  are  attributed  “ Rules  for 
Monks,”  in  thirty  chapters,  which  were  first 
published  in  Latin  by  Peter  Roverius,  the  Je- 
suit, in  his  “ History  of  . the  Abbey  of  Becco;” 
and  are  inserted  in  the  “ Codex.  Regularum'.’ 
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of  Benedict,  abbot  of  Aninne.  Some  critics, 
however,  hav.e  doubted  respecting  his  claims  to 
them ; -and  Cave  is  rather  disposed  to  consider 
them  as  a compilation  from  the  regulations  of 
Macarius  and  other  ascetics,  by  some  unknown 
hand.  In  that  learned  writer’s  work  referred 
to  above,  the  reader  may  meet  with  a discourse 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  extracted  from  a MS.  in 
the  Pauline  library,  at  Leipsic,  “ Concerning 
the  Separation  ol  Souls  from  the  Bodies  of  the 
Righteous  and  the  Wicked,  and  their  Condi- 
tion after  the  present  Life,”  which,  though 
abounding  in  absurd  and  idle  fables,  will  afford 
some  gratification  to  his  curiosity.  It  has  been 
ascribed  to  Macarius;  but  is  more  probably 
the  production  of  a much  later  writer.  So- 
crates, Sozome /;,  et-  Cave , ut  supra  Cit.  Dttpin. 
Moreri. — M. 

MACAULAY,  afterwards  Graham,  Ca- 
tharine, a distinguished  female  writer  in  his- 
tory and  politics,  was  the  youngest  daughter  of 
John  Sawbridge,esq.of  Ollantigh,  in  Kent.  Her 
education  appears  to  have  been  conducted  upon 
a plan  at  that  time  unusual  for  her  sex. 
“ From  my  early  youth  (she  says)  I have  read 
with  delight  those  histories  that  exhibit  liberty 
in  its  most  exalted  state,  the  annals  of  the 
Roman  and  Greek  republics. — The  efFect 
which  almost  constantly  attends  such  reading 
operated  upon  my  inclinations  in  the  strongest 
manner,  and  liberty  became  the  object  of  a 
secondary  worship  in  my  delighted  imagin- 
ation.” This  impression  was  never  effaced 
from  her  ardent  mind,  and  decided  her  future 
character.  Of  the  history  of  her  life,  very 
few  circumstances  are  recorded.  In  1 760  she 
married  Dr.  George  Macaulay,  a physician  in 
London,  by  whom  she  had  a daughter.  She 
soon  after  commenced  her  literary  career,  and 
in  1763  published  the  first  volume  in  quarto  of 
her  “ History  of  England,  from  the  Accession 
of  James  I.  to  that  of  the  Brunswick  Line.” 
This  was  continued  in  successive  volumes  to 
the  eighth,  which  completed  the  work  in  1783. 
The  spirit  of  this  history  may  be  denominated 
purely  republican.  Not  only  are  the  arbitrary 
principles  of  the  house  of  Stuart  exposed  witli 
rigorous  scrutiny,  but  monarchical  government, 
with  its  appendages  of  hereditary  nobility  and 
honorary  distinctions,  is  depreciated  in  the 
comparison  with  a popular  commonwealth. 
This  bias,  operating  upon  a warm  disposition, 
has  produced,  indeed,  a noble  glow  for  the 
rights  of  mankind,  and  an  elevated  strain  of 
sentiment  in  judging  of  the  intrinsic  cxccllcnc* 
of  character,  but  has  unavoidably  warped  h<j 
representation  of  persons  and  events,  and  give 


her  work  the  appearance  of  a party  memorial, 
rather  than  of  a calm  unprejudiced  history. 
The  style  is  nervous  and  animated,  but  some- 
times loose  and  inaccurate;  the  reflexions,  fre- 
quently acute  and  sagacious,  denoting  a mind 
of  no  common  reach.  These  volumes  were 
read  with  great  avidity  at  their  publication  by 
those  who  coincided  with  the  author  in  gene- 
ral principles,  and  whose  zeal  was  kindled  by 
the  party  contests  prevalent  at  the  beginning  of 
this  reign.  They  have  since  sunk  in  the  public 
estimation;  and  the  work  can  scarcely  be 
reckoned  to  have  taken  a place  among  the 
standard  productions  of  the  age.  While  Mrs. 
Macaulay  was  in  the  height  of  her  fame,  she 
excited  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  Dr. 
Wilson,  rector  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Wallbrook, 
who,  besides  other  proofs  of  his  attachment, 
conferred  upon  her  the  unprecedented  honour 
of  placing  a statue  of  her,  while  living,  in  the 
chancel  of  his  church:  it  was,  however,  re- 
moved by  his  successor.  Her  other  works 
were  “ Remarks  on  Hobbes’s  Rudiments  of 
Government  and  Society,”  1767;  and  “ Loose 
Remarks  on  some  of  Mr.  Hobbes’s  Positions,” 
1709;  the  latter  being  an  augmented  edition 
of  the  former:  the  purpose  of  these  is  to  shew 
the  superiority  of  republican  to  monarchical 
government:  “ Observations  on  a Pamphlet 
entitled  Thoughts  on  the  Causes  of  the  present 
Discontents,”  1770:  this  is  a reply  to  a cele- 
brated pamphlet  of  Mr.  Burke’s,  meant  to  ex- 
pose the  aristocratical  principles  of  that  writer: 
“ An  Address  to  the  People  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  on  the  present  important 
Crisis  of  Affairs,”  1775:  “ A Treatise  on  the 
Immutability  of  Moral  Truth;”  this  work, 
enters  into  the  metaphysics  of  ethics,  and  has 
many  just  and  forcible  observations,  but  is  des- 
titute of  the  accuracy  of  argumentation  requi- 
site upon  such  topics:  Letters  on  Educa- 

tion:” these  are  partly  a republication  of  the 
last  work,  and  partly  original;  they  appear  to 
have  added  little  to  her  literary  reputation. 
Mrs.  Macaulay,  who  was  left  a widow,  entered 
in  1778  into  a second  matrimonial  connexion 
with  Mr.  Graham;  a step,  in  which  the  great 
disparity  of  years  exposed  her  to  some  ridicule. 
She  retired  with  him  to  a small  house  io  Lei- 
cestershire, and  died  in  June  1791. — A. 

MACCHIAVELLI,  Nicholas,  a famous 
political  writer  and  historian,  was  born  at  Flo- 
rence in  1469,  of  a patrician  family.  He  en- 
tered into  public  life,  and  was  supposed  to 
have  participated  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  So- 
derini  against  the  Medici;  but  being  put  to 
the  question  on  the  subject,  he  had  the  forti- 
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<ude  to  endure  the  torture  without  confession, 
and  was  set  at  liberty.  He  afterwards  became 
secretary  to  the  republic  of  Florence,  which  he 
served  with  fidelity.  He  was  employed  in 
embassies  to  king  Lewis  XII.  of  France,  to 
the  emperor  Maximilian,  to  the  college  of  car- 
dinals, to  pope  Julius  II.,  and  to  other  Italian 
princes.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  office  of  secretary  through  the  ill- 
will  of  rivals,  but  this  has  been  proved  to  be  a 
mistake.  He  was  married,  and  had  several 
children,  whom  he  left  in  indigence  ; which  af- 
fords a presumption  of  his  integrity.  The 
freedom  of  his  opinions  has  caused  him  to  be 
represented  as  living  without  religion,  and  it 
was  said  that  he  died  as  he  had  lived  ; yet  his 
son  Peter,  in  a letter  on  his  father’s  death, 
which  happened  in  1527,  expressly  mentions 
his  confessing  himself  to  the  friar  who  attend- 
ed him  at  that  period.  It  is,  however,  with 
the  character  of  his  writings  that  posterity  are 
chiefly  concerned;  and  of  these  very  different 
judgments  have  been  formed.  He  was  an  au- 
thor both  in  verse  and  prose.  His  verses  do 
not  rank  among  the  best  productions  of  Italian 
poetry;  and  his  two  comedies,  “ Mandragola” 
and  Clitia,”  are  not  formed  upon  the  purest 
models.  His  “Treatise  on  the  Art  Military” 
contains  the  speculations  of  a man  who  studied 
war  only  in  his  closet.  It  is  solely  upon  his 
historical  and  political  works  that  his  reputa- 
tion is  founded.  His  “ Discourses  upon  the 
first  Decade  of  Livy”  are  replete  with  just  and 
profound  reflexions  on  the  principles  of  popu- 
lar government,  and  exhibit  him  as  a warm 
friend  of  liberty.  The  famous  treatise  “ Del 
Principe”  (the  Prince),  first  published  in  1515, 
was  meant  as  a sequel  of  the  preceding.  It 
has  been  generally  regarded  as  the  manual  of  a 
tyrant , all  its  maxims  and  counsels  being  di- 
rected to  the  maintenance  of  power  however 
acquired,  and  by  any  means.  Its  hero  is 
Caesar  Borgia,  the  model  of  that  perfect  prince 
whom  he  describes.  Yet  it  was  dedicated  to 
a nephew  of  Leo  X.,  was  printed  at  Rome  as 
well  as  at  other  Italian  cities,  and  was  long 
current  without  censure  or  reply.  In  fact, 
the  practice  of  politicians  throughout  Europe, 
and  especially  in  Italy,  was  at  that  time  so  con- 
formable to  its  maxims,  that  neither  surprize 
nor  detestation  seem  to  have  been  excited  by 
an  open  exposure  of  the  usual  arts  of  govern- 
ment. What  were  the  writer’s  intentions  has 
been  a subject  of  much  controversy,  some  sup- 
posing him  an  abandoned  promoter  of  tyranny, 
others  a concealed  enemy  of  it,  who  meant  to 
put  society  upon  its  guard  against  its  machina- 
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tions.  But  it  seems  probable,  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  man,  that  he  wrote  it  without 
any  moral  purpose  whatever;  ahd  merely,  like 
a mathematician  demonstrating  a problem,  in- 
vestigated the  principles  by  which  usurped 
power  might  be  maintained,  leaving  the  appli- 
cation to  princes  or  subjects,  as  chance  should 
direct.  It  has,  however,  affixed  a lasting 
stigma  to  his  name,  and  Machiavelism  is  be- 
come a received  appellation  for  perfidious  and 
villainous  politics.  Numerous  oppugners  of 
his  system  arose  as  soon  as  it  was  pointed  out 
to  public  censure,  among  whom  the  latest  and 
most  illustrious  was  Frederic  the  Great  of 
Prussia,  before  he  commenced  that  plan  of  ag- 
grandisement which  he  pursued  too  much  in 
the  spirit  of  the  work  which  he  answered. 

Of  the  historical  writings  of  Machiavel,  the 
“ Life  of  Castrucio  Castracani,”  the  hero  of 
Lucca,  is  acknowledged  to  partake  much  of 
the  character  of  romance.  His  “ History  of 
Florence,”  in  eight  books,  comprising  the  pe- 
riod from  1205  to  1494,  is  a valuable  per- 
formance, and  the  earliest  of  the  good  Italian 
histories.  He  composed  it  in  his  quality  of 
historiographer  of  the  republic,  and  it  is  charged 
by  Paul  Giovio  with  partiality  and  misrepre- 
sentation. But  it  has  been  defended  from 
these  charges,  and  is  admitted  to  be  written  in 
a fine  style,  with  much  skill  of  composition, 
though  with  too  much  oratory  and  declama- 
tion. Machiavel  is  said  to  have  had  little 
learning,  and  to  have  derived  at  second-hand 
the  facts  from  ancient  history  on  which  he 
reasons;  this  imputation,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  overcharged  by  his  censurers.  His 
works  were  collected  in  two  volumes  quarto 
without  date  of  place  in  1550,  and  have  been 
re-edited  in  Amsterdam,  London,  and  Paris. 
Tiraboschi.  Moreri. — A. 

MACCOVIUS.  See  Makowski. 

MACE,  Francis,  a learned  French  priest  in 
the  seventeenth  and  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  descended  from  a respectable  fa- 
mily, and  born  at  Paris  about  the  year  1640. 
Being  designed  for  the  church,  he  pursued  his 
studies  in  the  university  of  his  native  city, 
where  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  ba- 
chelor of  divinity  by  the  faculty  of  the  Sor- 
bonne.  It  was  several  years,  however,  before 
he  entered  into  holy  orders;  and  his  first  em- 
ployment was  that  of  secretary  to  the  council 
for  managing  the  domains  and  finances  of  the 
queen,  consort  to  Lewis  XIV.  In  the  year 
1685,  wfien  he  had  takjn  deacon’s  orders,  he 
was  appointed  canon,  vestry  keeper,  and  rector 
of.  the  royal,  collegiate,  and  parochial  church 
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of  St.  Opportune  at  Paris;  and  soon  after- 
wards lie  was  ordained  priest.  Though  by  no 
means  neglectful  of  profane  literature,  he  ap- 
plied himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  Christian  morals,  and  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  produced  various  works  which 
reflect  credit  on  his  learning  and  his  piety. 
He  possessed  excellent  pulpit  talents,  which  he 
frequently  exercised,  and  with  great  approba- 
tion. In  his  private  character  he  was  as  much 
respected  for  his  virtues,  as  he  was  in  the 
world  for  his  literature  and  rank.  He  died  in 
1721,  when  turned  of  eighty  years  of  age. 
Among  other  esteemed  works,  he  was  the  au- 
thor of  a French  translation  of  “ The  Psalms 
and  Hymns  of  the  Church,”  1677,  8vo.  toge- 
ther with  a French  version  of  the  Latin  para- 
phrase of  Lewis  Ferrand;  “A  Chronological, 
Historical,  and  Moral  Abridgment  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,”  1704,  in  two  volumes 
4to.;  “ Scriptural  Knowledge,  reduced  into 
four  Tables,”  1708,  qto.;  a French  version  of 
the  apocryphal  “ Testaments  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs,”  1713,  i2mo. ; of  which  Grosse- 
teste, bishop  of  Lincoln,  gave  the  first  Latin 
translation,  Grabe  the  first  Greek  edition,  from 
MSS.  in  the  English  universities,  and  Whiston 
4 an  English  version;  French  translations  of  fa- 
ther Busaeus’s  “ Meditations,”  in  two  volumes 
i2mo.,  and  of  Thomas  a Kempis  “ De  Imita- 
tione  Christi,”  1698  and  1699;  a French  tran- 
slation of  “ The  Epistles  and  Gospels  for  the 
Sundays  and  the  Festivals  throughout  the  Year, 
as  well  as  for  Lent  and  Advent,”  1715,  in  two 
' volumes  i2mo. ; “Melanie;  or,  the  Charitable 
Widow,”  a posthumous  publication,  which  was 
received  with  much  applause,  and  was  for 
some  time  ascribed  to  the  abbe  Choisi  of  the 
French  academy;  and  “The  History  of  the 
four  Ciceros,”  1715,  i2mo.  abounding  in 
learned  and  curious  enquiries,  and  intended  to 
prove,  from  the  testimony  of  Greek  and  Latin 
historians,  that  the  sons  of  Cicero  were  as  il- 
lustrious as  their  father;  which  w,as  at  first 
supposed  to  be  written  by  father  Hardouin, 
the  Jesuit.  Our  author  also  left  behind  him 
several  MSS.  of  which  an  account  is  given  by 
Adoreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

MACEDO,  Fr.  Francisco  de  Santo 
Agostinho.  Few  persons  have  past  a more 
laborious  life  of  literature,  and  none  a more 
useless  one  than  this  remarkable  man.  He 
was  born  at  Coimbra  in  159 6,  and  soon  dis- 
covered premature  and  extraordinary  proofs  of 
memory  and  imitation.  At  the  age  of  eleven 
he  could  repeat  the  whole  ./Eneid,  and  com- 
pose good  Latin  verses  before  he  had  learnt  the 


rules  of  prosody;  a thing  less  extraordinary 
than  his  biographers  represent  it.  After  having 
professed  among  the  Jesuits,  he  quitted  the 
company,  in  order,  as  it  is  said,  to  exculpate 
himself  from  some  alleged  crime.  The  cir- 
cumstance is  not  farther  explained,  but  it  is 
clear  that  no  imputation  lies  upon  his  character. 
Upon  this  he  entered  the  Franciscan  order  in 
the  reformed  province  of  S.  Antonio.  The 
Braganzan  revolution  broke  out,  and  Macedo 
espousing  the  patriotic  side,  as  indeed  the  mo- 
nastic orders  had  always  done,  was  called  to 
political  labours,  and  visited  Rome,  Paris,  and 
London,  with  the  embassadors  of  Joam  IV. 

As  he  advanced  in  years  he  retired  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  appointed  professor  of  ecclesias- 
tical history,  theological  censor  to  the  inquisi- 
tion, and  mestre  da  controversia,  as  the  Portu- 
gueze  call  it,  in  the  college  de  Propaganda 
Fkle.  Here  he  was  in  high  favour  with  the 
pope,  but  forfeited  it  for  refusing  to  expunge  a 
word  in  an  epitaph  written  upon  a servant  of 
his  holiness.  At  Rome,  and  afterwards  at 
Venice,  he  disputed  for  three  days  de  omni  sci- 
bili;  and  encouraged  by  his  success  in  this  latter 
city,  another  Atlas,  says  Barbosa,  though  with- 
out Herculean  aid,  he  sustained  for-eight  days 
the  weight  of  the  celebrated  disputes  called 
Leonis  Saudi  Marci  Rugitus  Litterarii.  These 
disputes  commenced  September  26,  1667, 
the  following  order.  1.  Doctrine,  versions 
and  interpretations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  old 
and  new.  2.  Series,  succession  and  authority 
of  the  popes  and  councils.  3.  Ecclesiastical 
history  from  Adam  to  the  then  present  time. 

4.  History  and  doctrines  of  the  fathers,  Greek 
and  Latin,  more  particularly  St.  Augustine. 

5.  Moral  and  speculative  philosophy  and  theo- 
logy, according  to  the  three  schools  of  Aqui- 
nas, Scotus,  and  Soares  of  Granada.  6.  Canon 
and  civil  law,  and  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian 
history,  particularly  that  of  Venice.  7.  Rhe- 
toric. 8.  Poetry,  and  the  modes  of  versifica- 
tion of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Italians,  Spa- 
niards, and  French.  To  all  his  opponents  he 
replied  readily  and  without  embarrassment, 
correcting  their  misquotations  and  confuting 
their  arguments;  and  he  crowned  the  whole  by 
reciting  a thousand  extempore  verses,  and  an 
epigram  in  praise  of  the  city  of  Venice; 
which  epigram  was  by  order  of  the  republic 
written  under  his  picture,  and  placed  in  St. 
Mark’s  library.  This  walking  cyclopaedia  could 
repeat  the  whole  of  Augustine’s-- works  with 
such  perfect  accuracy,  that  if  any  forged  pas- 
sage was  recited  to  him,  however  excellent  in 
imitation,  he  could  immediately  detect  it. 
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He  had  been  engaged  in  a dispute  upon 
some  point  respecting  grace  with  cardinal 
Henry  Noris ; and  as  they  were  prohibited 
from  publishing  more  upon  the  subject,  Ma- 
cedo  challenged  him  to  a verbal  controversy. 
I know  not  by  what  unpardonable  ignorance 
this  has  been  construed  into  a challenge  at 
arms  between  a cardinal  and  a friar.  The 
cartel,  as  it  is,  is  sufliciently  curious.  It  runs 
thus: 

“ Libellus  provocationis  ad  certamen  lite- 
rarium  in  causa  gratia:  et  Augustini,  missus  a 
P.  Fr.  Francisco  S.  Augustini  Macedo,  obser- 
vante,  ad.  P.  Fratrem  Henricum  Noris,  eremi- 
tam  Augustinianum.” 

Causa  Due lli. 

“ Studium  defendae  doctrinse  gratiae  Chris- 
tianse  et  Augustinianae  ab  erroribus  et  calum- 
niis;  quod  est  antiquissimum  Macedo.” 

Occasio. 

“ Dicttim  Noris  de  Macedo  in  vindic.  Au- 
gust. cap.  3.  vers.  2.  pag.  26.  Pater  Macedo 
mihi  autor  fuit,  ut  turn  historiam  pelagianam, 
turn  hasce  vindictas  evulgarem.  Non  potuit 
Macedo  suasor  esse  operis  in  quo  cum  plurima 
sunt  a veritate  aliena,  turn  non  nulla  adversa 
gratiae  et  Augustino.” 


>• 

“ Quando  non  licet  per  superiores  quidquam 
mandare  tvpis,  reliquum  est  ut  certamine  de- 
cernatur.” 


Materia. 

“ Tredecim  propositiones  Noris  pugnantes 
cum  doctrina  gratite  et  Augustini.  Errores 
tres  inde  pullulantes.  Decern  injurite  illatae 
Augustino.” 

Modus. 

“ Propositiones,  suis  uti  sunt  in  libro  Noris 
concepts,  verbis,  perspicue  afferentur.  Errores 
fideliter  adducentur;  Augustini  injuriae  mani- 
feste  exponentur,  obsignatis  libellis,  productis 
testimoniis,  ut  negari  nequeant.” 

Finis. 

“ Veritas  et  honor  Augustini.” 

Eventus. 

4<  Noris  praevaricator  et  desertor  gratiae  et 
Augustini, 

Macedo  utriusque  defensor  et  vindex  appa- 
rent.” 


Lex. 

“ Noris  quibuscumque  armis  et  sociis  velit 
uti,  licitum  esto. 

Macedo,  vel  cum  minirr.o  provocat,  in  uno 
Augustino  omnia  sunto.” 

Ero  Bononia. 

The  cardinal  declined  the  challenge. 

Macedo  was  living  when  Nicolas  Antonio 


wrote,  who  speaks  of  him  in  these  terms: 
“ Acumine  ingenii,  memoriae  presentia,  mul- 
tarumque  disciplinarum  praestanti  eruditione 
clarissimum  Romae  vidimus  majorem  septua- 
genario,  priusquam  ad  Patavinam  theologian, 
qua  nunc  quo  tempore  haec  scribimus  detine- 
tur,  professionem  ante  biennium  evocatus  fuis- 
set,  libris  tamen  adhuc  immersum,  et  procu- 
dendis  sui  monumentis  in  gratiam  posterorum.” 
Fie  died  in  1681,  at  the  great  age  of  eighty- 
five. 

We  may  be  well  excused  from  transcribing 
the  titles  of  thirty-one  manuscripts,  and  ic<5 
printed  works,  upon  biography,  martyrology, 
theology  and  genealogy,  beatifications,  cano- 
nizations and  commemorations,  orations  and 
disputations.  Of  those  which  remain  in  MS. 
a Latin  version  of  Camoens  is  the  most  im- 
portant ; it  was  the  labour  of  nine  months,  a 
timely  and  perfect  birth  says  Barbosa,  neither 
abortive  nor  mishapen.  For  Macedo  this  must 
be  regarded  as  a work  of  extraordinary  pa- 
tience, for  besides  the  137  works  which  are 
specified  by  the  bibliographer,  he  recited  pub- 
licly fifty-three  panegyrics,  sixty  Latin  orations, 
thirty-two  funeral  poems,  and  forty-eight  epic 
poems ; epic  he  calls  them  himself,  and  the 
name  has  often  been  given  to  pieces  of  incon- 
siderable length.  Moreover  he  V/rote  123 
elegies,  115  epitaphs,  2 1 2 dedicatory  epistles, 
700  familiar  epistles,  2600  heroic  poems,  110 
odes,  3000  epigrams,  four  Latin  comedies,  and 
one  Spanish  satire.  He  himself  estimated  the 
number  of  verses  which  he  had  written  at 
1,500,000.  And  of  this  prodigious  number 
nobody  reads  a single  line!  Macedo,  however, 
has  among  ana-makers  the  same  sort  of  cele- 
brity that  the  Dutch  countess  has  in  our  old 
travellers  for  having  had  365  children  at  a 
birth.  Barbosa.  Nic.  Antonio. — R.  S. 

MACEDONIUS,  bishop  of  Constantinople 
in  the  fourth  century,  and  founder  of  the  sect 
of  the  Macedoniansy  was  at  first  a deacon,  or 
ptesbyter  in  the  church  of  that  city,  who  was 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  doctors 
of  the  semi-arian  party.  Upon  the  death  of 
Alexander  bishop  of  Constantinople  in  the 
year  336,  Paul  was  chosen  his  successor  by  the 
orthodox  party,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  the 
arians,  who  would  have  raised  Macedonius  to 
that  dignity.  As,  however,  his  election  was 
without  the  consent  of  the  emperor  Con- 
stantius,  he  caused  Paul  to  be  removed,  and 
put  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  in  his  place.  Euse- 
bius dying  in  341,  the  orthodox  chose  Paul  a 
second  time  ; but  the  arians  party  ordained 
Macedonius  in  another  church  of  the  city. 
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The  emperor,  having  received  an  account  of 
these  proceedings,  sent  a military  force,  to 
expel  Paul ; and  when  this  proved  ineffectual, 
repaired  himself  to  Constantinople,  whence  he 
drove  that  prelate,  who  fled  for  refuge  to  pope 
Julius  at  Rome.  Constantius,  however,  did 
not  at  this  time  think  proper  to  confirm  the 
election  of  Macedonius,  but  suffered  him  to 
officiate  in  the  church  in  which  he  had  been 
ordained.  In  the  mean  time  Julius  called  a 
synod  at  Rome,  which  took  the  cause  of  Paul 
into  consideration,  and  granted  him  letters  of 
acquittal  and  recommendation.  With  these 
letters,  in  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  he  re- 
turned to  Constantinople,  where  he  was  re- 
established in  his  dignity  in  the  year  348, 
according  to  Socrates.  When  Constantius 
was  informed  of  this  event,  he  sent  Philip, 
the  prefect  of  the  prsetorium,  with  orders  to 
depose  that  prelate,  and  to  give  the  see  to 
Macedonius.  Accordingly,  Philip,  having  con- 
trived to  get  Paul  into  his  power  by  stratagem, 
sent  him  into  exile,  and  proclaimed  Macedonius 
bishop  of  Constantinople.  This  change,  how- 
ever, was  not  effected  without  great  opposition 
from  the  people,  of  whom  more  than  three 
thousand  lost  their  lives  in  an  attempt  to  resist 
the  execution  of  the  emperor’s  orders.  These 
tumults  were  frequently  renewed  till  after  the 
death  of  Paul,  and  appear  to  have  been  pro- 
voked by  the  tyrannical  conduct  of  Macedonius. 
For  Socrates  informs  us,  that  he  carried  on  the 
mo  it  bitter  persecution  against  the  consub- 
stantialists,  compelling  them  to  communicate 
with  him  by  confiscation,  exile,  and  even 
torture.  The  consequences  of  such  severities 
at  length  excited  the  displeasure  of  the  emperor 
against  Macedonius,  to  whom  he  imputed  the 
disorders  which  prevailed  in  Constantinople. 
He  was  particularly  offended  with  the  prelate, 
on  account  of  the  mischiefs  occasioned  by  his 
removal  of  the  body  of  the  emperor  Constan- 
tine from  the  church  of  the  Apostles  to  that 
of  Acacius  the  Martyr.  'The  reason  which  he 
assigned  for  this  measure  was,  the  ruinous 
state  of  the  former  edifice,  which  threatened 
destruction  to  the  shrine  in  which  the  imperial 
corpse  was  inclosed,  as  well  as  to  the  persons 
whocamethithertooffer  theirdevotions.  When 
the  people  were  informed  of  the  intended 
translation,  they  became  divided  into  two  parties 
on  the  subject ; one  of  which  maintained  that 
it  would  be  not  only  an  innocent  but  com- 
mendable, while  the  other  contended  that  it 
would  be  an  impious  proceeding.  Among  the 
latter  were  the  consubstantialists,  who  openly 
avowed  their  determination  to  oppose  it.  Re- 


gardless of  their  prejudices  and  threatened  re- 
sistance, Macedonius  resolved  to  persist  in  h'19 
design,  and  found  means  to  accomplish  it. 
No  sooner,  however,  was  it  publicly  known 
that  the  corpse  was  actually  removed,  than  an 
immense  multitude  of  people  assembled  at  the 
church  of  St.  Acacius,  who  highly  applauded, 
or  loudly  condemned  the  procedure  of  the 
bishop,  according  to  their  opposite  opinions 
concerning  it.  From  words  the  two  parties 
soon  came  to  blows,  in  the  church  itself,  and 
much  slaughter  took  place  on  both  sides. 

When  the  emperor  was  informed  of  what 
had  happened,  he  expressed  much  resentment 
against  Macedonius,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  disastrous  tumults  which  his  imprudence 
and  violence  had  occasioned,  but  for  daring  to 
remove  his  father’s  remains  without  his  con- 
sent. Leaving,  therefore,  the  care  of  the  west 
to  Julian,  whom  he  had  created  Caesar,  he 
returned  to  Constantinople,  determined  that 
an  enquiry  should  take  place  into  the  conduct 
of  that  prelate.  Accordingly,  in  a council 
held  at  that  city  in  the  year  360,  Acacius  and 
Eudoxius,  with  the  bishops  of  their  party, 
certain  of  support  from  the  emperor,  preferred 
various  charges  against  Macedonius,  who  by  a 
decree  of  the  council  was  sentenced  to  be  de- 
posed and  banished,  for  having  been  the  author 
of  much  bloodshed,  and  because  he  had  ad- 
mitted to  communion  a deacon  taken  in  adul- 
tery. Expelled  from  Constantinople,  Macedo- 
nius joined  those  bishops  who  adhered  to  the 
creed  of  Antioch,  in  which  the  term  of  like 
substance  was  inserted  ; and  from  that  time  the 
arians  and  semi-atians  were  distinguished  from 
the  orthodox  by  the  name  of  Homoiousians. 
Macedonius  now  invented,  or,  at  least,  for  the 
first  time  openly  maintained  a new  notion  con- 
cerning the  third  person  in  the  trinity;  teaching 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  a divine  energy  diffused 
throughout  the  universe,  and  not  a person 
distinct  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  This 
doctrine  was  readily  embraced  by  a considerable 
number  of  the  Hoinoiousian  bishops,  and  gained 
many  partizans  in  the  Asiatic  and  African 
provinces,  who  were  chiefly  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Macedonians . Of  the  history  of 
the  founder  of  the  sect,  we  are  furnished  with 
no  farther  particulars  on  which  any  dependance 
can  be  placed.  Among  his  followers  was  one 
Marathonius,  who  in  the  situation  of  treasurer 
of  the  praetorian  prefecture  had  amassed  im- 
mense wealth,  and  afterwards  embraced  the 
ecclesiastical  life,  and  established  a monastery 
for  both  sexes  at  Constantinople.  He  was 
appointed  one  of  his  deacons  by  Macedonius, 
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and  afterwards  consecrated  by  him  bishop  of 
Nicomedia.  This  prelate  not  only  adopted  the 
peculiar  tenet  of  Macedonius  on  the  subject 
of  the  holy  spirit,  but  was  distinguished  by 
such  activity  and  success  in  propagating  it, 
that  it  was  not  unusual  in  the  east  to  call  his 
converts  Marathonians . They  also  went  by 
the  name  of  tvsvtj.a.rou.'i'XQi,  or  enemies  of  the 
holy  spirit.  This  sect  was  persecuted  both  by 
the  orthodox  and  the  arians,  and  was  finally 
crushed  by  the  severe  measures  decreed  against 
them  in  a council  held  at  Constantinople,  in 
the  year  381,  and  carried  into  execution  by  the 
emperor  Theodosius.  Socrat.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  it. 
cap.  6,  13,  27,  38,  42,  45.  Sozomen.  Hist. 
Eccl.  lib.  Hi.  cap.  3,  4,  7,  9.  lib.  tv.  cap.  2,  20, 
21,  26,  27.  Moreri.  Mosh.  Hist.  Eccl.  sac.  v. 
par.  ii.  cap.  5.  Priestley's  Gen.  Hist.  Christian 
Church,  per.  viii. — xi. passim. — M. 

MACER.,  ^Emilius.  A Roman  poet  of 
•this  name  flourished  in  the  age  of  Augustus, 
and  wrote  of  birds,  serpents,  and  medicinal 
herbs,  as  appears  from  Ovid,  who  mentions 
(Prist.  1.  iv.  el.  io.^that  Macer,  at  an  advanc- 
ed age,  had  frequently  read  his  works  to  him. 
He  is  also  noticed  by  Ovid  ( De  Ponto  l.  ii. 
el.  10.)  as  having  written  a poem  on  the  events 
of  the  Trojan  war  after  the  period  at  which 
Homer  concludes.  A poem  “ De  Herbarum 
Virtutibus,”  now  extant  under  the  name  of 
“ ^Emilius  Macer,”  is  certainly  supposititious, 
as  it  is  written  in  a barbarous  style,  and  quotes 
many  later  authors.  Haller  says  it  must  have 
been  later  than  the  year  842,  as  it  refutes 
Walfrid  Strabus,  who  wrote  at  that  period. 
He  conjectures  that  the  author  was  a French- 
man, since  he  gives  some  French  names  to 
plants.  He  sometimes  transcribes  whole  verses 
from  the  Schola  Salernitana.  This  work, 
worthless  as  it  is,  has  undergone  several  edi- 
tions under  its  mask  of  antiquity.  Vosii  Poet. 
Eat.  Hallcri  Bibl.  Botan. — A. 

MACHAULT,  James  be,  a French  Je- 
suit, was  a native  of  Paris,  where  he  was 
born  in  the  year  1599.  He  entered  on  his 
noviciate  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  after 
having  finished  the  usual  course  of  academic 
studies,  he  was  selected  to  teach,  first  polite 
literature,  then  philosophy,  -and  for  several 
years  divinity  in  different  seminaries  belonging 
to  the  order.  He  was  successively  rector  of 
the  colleges  at  Alen^on,  Orleans,  and  Caen, 
and  died  at  Paris  in  1680,  when  in  the  81st 
year  of  his  age.  Besides  some  practical  and 
devotional  tracts,  he  was  the  author  of  several 
publications,  which,  at  the  time  of  their  first 
appearance  must  have  been  peculiarly  inter- 


esting, and  will  yet  be  found  to  furnish  the 
reader  with  curious  and  entertaining  matter, 
notwithstanding  the  more  ample  and  particular 
accounts  which  have  been  more  lately  published 
by  the  jesuit  missionaries.  Such  are  the  “ Ac- 
count of  the  Missions  in  Paraguay,  and  other 
Parts  of  South  America,”  1636,  8vo. ; “ A Re- 
lation of  the  State  of  Affairs  in  Japan,”  1646, 
Svo. ; “ Account  of  the  Provinces  of  Goa, 
Malabar,”  8cc.  1651,  Svo. ; “ Account  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Cochinchina,”  1652,  Svo. ; “ A 
Relation  of  the  Travels  of  twenty-five  Members 
of  the  Society  on  the  Indian  Mission,”  1659, 
8vo. ; “ Account  of  the  Mission  of  the  Society 
in  Persia,”  of  the  same  date,  Svo.-,  and  “ An 
Account  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Madura, Tanj ore,” 
&C.  1663,  8 vo.  Sotvelli  Bibl.  Script.  Soc.  jfes. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

MACIAS,  el  Enamorabo.  Macias  has 
been  calendered  by  the  Spanish  poets  among 
Love’s  martyrs  -,  the  title  of  the  enamoured  is 
regularly  affixed  to  his  name,  and  he  is  as 
famous  for  his  unfortunate  passion  as  Pyramus, 
Leander,  or  any  of  the  list.  He  was  born  in 
Galicia,  probably  in  the  town  of  Padron, 
towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  educated  in  the  household  of  the  famous 
Henrique  de  Villena,  master  of  Calatrava,  who 
greatly  favoured  him.  He  fell  in  love  with  a 
damsel  of  the  same  household;  the  passion  was 
mutual,  but  effectually  concealed  from  all  other 
persons,  and  when  Macias  was  absent,  the 
master  gave  her  in  marriage  to  a knight  who 
resided  in  Porcuna.  Macias  on  his  return  grew 
desperate.  Fie  did  not,  as  it  appears,  accuse 
her  of  inconstancy,  nor  could  he  reasonably,  as 
she  kept  up  a correspondence  with  him  and 
showed  herself  ready  to  make  him  all  the 
amends  in  her  power,  and  to  be  as  little  faith- 
ful to  her  husband  as  she  had  been  to  him. 
Some  of  his  letters  and  verses  fell  into  the 
husband’s  hands;  he  complained  to  the  master, 
and  the  master  remonstrated  with  Macias  upon 
his  imprudence.  Remonstrances  were  in  vain, 
the  lover  still  persisted,  and  the  master,  to  pre- 
vent worse  consequences,  sent  him  prisoner  to 
Arjonilla,  a place  in  his  possession  five  leagues 
from  the  city  of  Jaen.  The  prisoner  spent  his 
time,  as  was  to  be  expected,  in  making  verses 
upon  his  mistress,  and  some  ill  messenger 
carried  them  to  the  husband  . He  mounted  his 
horse,  and  taking  spear  and  shield  in  his  hand, 
rode  to  Arjonilla.  Macias  was  at  the  window 
when  he  arrived,  singing  a song  about  his 
luckless  love : he  ran  him  through  with  the 
spear,  and  fled  into  the  kingdom  of  Granada  to 
the  Moors.  Other  accounts  say,  that  he 
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■bribed  the  keeper  of  the  prison  to  untile  a part 
of  the  roof,  and  slew  him  from  above.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  he  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
Catalina  at  Arjonilla,  with  this  epitaph  Aqui 
yace  Macias  el  Enamorado.  The  lance  was  pre- 
served upon  his  grave,  and  these  verses  written 
under  it. 

Aquesta  lanza  sin  falla. 

Ay  coytado  ! 

Non  me  la  dieron  del  mura, 

Nin  la  prise  yo  en  batalla, 

Mai  pecado. 

Mas  viniendo  a ti  seguro, 

Amor  falso  y perjuro, 

Me  firio  e sin  tardanza, 

E fue  tal  la  mi  andanza 
Sin  venture. 

In  such  cases  the  Spaniards  generally  take 
part  with  the  husband  ; but  Macias  svas  a poet, 
and  the  poets  took  up  his  cause.  They  are 
full  of  allusions  to  this  story.  The  song  which 
occasioned  his  murder  is  preserved  in  the  Es- 
curial,  and  has  been  printed  by  Argote  de 
Molina  in  his  Nobleza  de  Andalucia,  and  by 
Sanchez  in  his  notes  upon  the  marquis  of 
Santillana’s  letter.  Sarmiento , Afemorias para  la 
Historia  de  la  Poesiay  Poet  as  Espanoles.  Sanchez , 
Coleccion  de  Poesias  Castellanos  Anteriores  al 
Siglo  xv-  T.  i . Fernan  Nunez,  Closa  sohra  las 
Prezientas  de  yuan  de  Mena. — R.  S. 

MACKENZIE,  Sir  George,  an  eminent 
Scotch  lawyer  and  a miscellaneous  writer, 
descended  from  a branch  of  the  noble  family 
of  Seaforth,  was  born  at  Dundee  in  1636.  He 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Aberdeen  and  St. 
Andrews  ; and  having  finished  the  usual  course 
of  classics  and  philosophy  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
he  was  removed  to  Bourges  in  France,  where 
he  passed  three  years  in  the  study  of  the  civil 
law.  On  his  return  to  Scotland  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  soon  became  a distin- 
guished pleader.  In  1661  he  was  advocate 
for  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  impeached  of  high 
treason,  and  spoke  with  a boldness  which  drew 
upon  him  a reprimand  from  the  bench.  He 
was,  not  long  after,  raised  to  a seat  on  that 
bench  in  the  criminal  court.  He  employed 
his  leisure  in  several  literary  compositions, 
among  which  are  mentioned  “ Aretino  ; or, 
Serious  Romance;”  “Religio  Stoici;”  a “Moral 
Essay  on  Solitude;”  “ Moral  Gallantry;”  and  a 
play  and  poems.  These  pieces  gave  him  the 
reputation  of  an  elegant  writer  and  a sound 
moralist.  A service  which  he  rendered  to  the 
court  in  1674,  by  effecting  a reconciliation 
between  the  lords  of  session  and  the  faculty  of 


advocates,  caused  him  to  be  knighted,  made 
king’s  advocate,  and  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
privy  council  in  Scotland.  At  this  period 
great  tumult  and  confusion  .prevailed  in  that 
kingdom  from  the  contests  between  fanaticism 
on  one  side,  and  a spirit  of  tyranny  on  the 
other;  and  the  post  of  king’s  advocate,  analogous 
to  that  of  attorney-general  in  England,  but 
with  greater  powers*  was  equally  important 
and  arduous.  Sir  George,  who  had  embraced 
the  court- doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  was 
well  inclined  to  put  the  laws  enforcing  sub- 
mission to  the  magistrate  into  strict  execution  ; 
and  by  his  zeal  in  this  respect  he  obtained 
from  the  covenanters  the  title  of  the  “ blood- 
thirsty advocate,  and  persecutor  of  the  saints 
of  God.”  Yet  it  appears  that  he  introduced 
into  the  form  of  criminal  trials  several  altera- 
tions favourable  to  the  accused  ; and  that, 
far  from  endeavouring  to  extend  the  power  of 
his  office,  he  considerably  retrenched  it.  Fie 
was  charged  with  having  stretched  the  law  of 
treason  in  some  cases,  especially  in  those  of 
Baillie  of  Jerviswood  and  the  earl  of  Argyle, 
the  sentence  against  the  latter  of  whom  was 
rescinded  by  act  of  parliament  in  king  William’s 
reign;  but  he  has  not  been  without  vindicators 
on  this  head.  During  the  press  of  business 
which  the  state  of  public  affairs  threw  into  his 
hands,  sir  George  found  time  to  compose 
several  valuable  professional  works.  These 
were,  “ A Discourse  upon  the  Laws  and 
Customs  of  Scotland  in  Matters  criminal,” 
4to.  1678 : “ Idea  Eloquentiae  forensis  hodiernae, 
una  cum  Actione  forensi  ex  unaquaque  Juris 
Parte,”  8vo.  1681  ; this  piece  was  much 
esteemed,  as  well  for  its  matter,  as  for  the 
purity  of  its  language  : “ The  Institutions  of 
the  Laws  of  Scotland,”  i2mo.  1684,  an  useful 
compendium,  which  has  been  several  times  re- 
printed : “ Observations  upon  the  Acts  of  Par- 
liament,” folio,  i685.  As  an  advocate  for 
monarchy,  he  wrote  “ Jus  Regium  : or,  the 
just  and  solid  Foundations  of  Monarchy  in 
general,  and  more  especially  of  the  Monarchy 
of  Scotland,”  Lond.  1684:  this  piece  was 
dedicated  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  for 
which  he  received  its  thanks  in  full  convoca- 
tion. He  further  served  the  royal  party  by 
publishing  a “ Discovery  of  the  Fanatic  Plot ;” 
and  a “ Vindication  of  the  Government  of 
Scotland  during  the  Reign  of  Charles  11.” 
As  an  antiquarian  and  national  historian,  he 
wrote  “Observations  on  the  Laws  and  Customs 
of  Nations  as  to  Precedency,  with  the  Science 
of  Heraldry  as  Part  of  the  Law  of  Nations  ;” 
and  a “ Defence  of  the  Royal  Line  and  Anti- 
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quitiesof  Scotland  the  latter  treatise  involved 
him  in  a controversy  with  Dr.  Lloyd,  bishop 
of  St.  Asaph,  and  Dr.  Stillingfleet.  He  also 
discussed  the  important  question  of  an  union 
between  England  and  Scotland  in  “ Reflexions 
upon  the  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  that 
would  happen  by  an  incorporating  Union 
between  the  two  Kingdoms.”  Several  addi- 
tional moral  and  miscellaneous  treatises  issued 
from  his  pen,  which  demonstrated  his  fertility 
and  variety  of  speculation,  if  they  were  no 
great  proofs  of  depth  and  accuracy  of  thinking. 

When  James  II.  abrogated  the  penal  laws, 
sir  George,  who  was  sincerely  attached  to  the 
protestant  religion  in  the  episcopal  form,  re- 
signed his  office.  It  was,  however,  restored 
to  him  when  that  prince  had  been  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  pursuing  different  measures, 
and  he  firmly  adhered  to  his  master’s  interest 
in  the  subsequent  change.  He  opposed  in 
council  the  proposed  address  from  Scotland  to 
the  prince  of  Orange  on  his  landing  in  1688, 
and  wrote  a “ Memorial”  to  that  prince,  ex- 
horting him  to  adhere  to  the  terms  of  his  de- 
claration. At  the  convention  of  the  estates  he 
argued  warmly  against  the  declaration  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  throne,  and  the  election  of 
Williqm  for  sovereign  ; and  when  he  found  his 
resistance  ineffectual,  he  retired  to  Oxford, 
where  he  was  admitted  a student.  He  died  in 
London  in  May  1691,  and  was  buried  w-ith 
uncommon  funeral  honours  in  the  church-yard 
of  the  Grey  Friars  in  Edinburgh.  He  was 
twice  married,  and  left  several  children.  The 
character  of  sir  George  Mackenzie  stands  high 
for  learning  and  talents,  and  for  public  and 
private  worth.  His  political  principles  will  of 
course  be  differently  judged  of  by  the  opposite 
parties,  but  his  integrity  and  good  intentions 
seem  unquestionable.  He  was  the  founder  of 
the  advocate’s  library  in  Edinburgh.  Biogr. 
Britan. — A. 

MACKNIGHT,  James, a learned  clergyman 
of  the  church  of  Scotland  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  born  at  Irvine  in  the  shire  of 
Air,  in  the  year  1721.  Having  received  the 
rudiments  of  education  at  the  school  of  his 
native  town,  about  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
sent  to  the  university  of  Glasgow,  wffiere  by  his 
diligence  and  proficiency  he  secured  the  ap- 
probation of  his  tutors.  After  completing  the 
usual  course  of  academical  studies  at  Glasgow, 
he  crossed  the  sea  to  Holland,  and  attended 
the  lectures  at  the  university  of  Leyden,  parti- 
cularly those  in  theology,  to  which  he  had 
shewn  an  early  attachment.  Here  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  procuring  many  valuable  books 


written  by  foreign  divines,  w'hich  afterwards 
assisted  him  in  his  laborious  undertakings  for 
the  illustration  of  the  Scriptures.  Upon  his 
return  to  Scotland, he  w'as  licenced  as  a preacher 
by  the  presbytery  of  Irvine,  and  chosen  to 
officiate  at  the  Gorbals,  near  Glasgow  : a situa- 
tion w'hich  could  at  that  time  be  held  by  a 
licentiate,  before  ordination  to  the  pastoral 
function.  From  the  Gorbals,  Mr.  Macknight 
removed  to  Kilwinning,  on  the  invitation  of 
Mr.  Ferguson,  then  minister  of  that  place  ; and 
acted  for  jsome  time  as  his  assistant  in  the 
charge  of  the  parish.  In  this  capacity  he  con- 
ducted himself  with  such  propriety,  that  his 
character  as  a judicious  and  useful  minister 
began  to  be  established  ; and  upon  a vacancy 
taking  place  at  Maybole,  he  obtained  that  living, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  heritors  and  people. 
Having  been  ordained  pastor  in  May  1753,  he 
discharged  the  duties  of  that  office  during 
sixteen  years,  with  such  assiduity  and  kindness, 
that  wffien  he  resigned  it  he  carried  with  him 
the  affections  and  regret  of  all  his  flock.  As  a 
pleasing  proof  of  their  attachment  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  wffien  he  proposed  accepting  a 
presentation  to  the  living  of  Jedburgh,  many 
respectable  inhabitants  of  Maybole  joined  in 
earnestly  soliciting  him  to  continue  as  their 
pastor;  and  in  order  to  obtain  his  compliance 
with  their  wishes,  offered  not  only  to  augment 
his  income,  but  to  provide  him  an  assistant, 
should  the  state  of  his  health  render  it  necessary. 
This  generous  proposal,  however,  he  judged  it 
proper,  from  prudential  considerations,  to 
decline.  It  was  at  Maybole  that,  amidst  his 
professional  occupations  in  a populous  charge, 
he  composed  his  “ Harmony  of  the  Gospels,” 
and  his  “ New  Translation  of  the  Apostolical 
Epistles.”  Of  the  former,  it  appears  from  his 
papers,  that  the  plan  had  been  conceived  by 
him  so  early  as  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  his 
attendance  at  the  university ; and  from  that 
time  he  began  to  collect  materials  for  the  publi- 
cation. The  first  edition  of  this  work  made  its 
appearance  in  1756,  under  the  title  of,  “A 
Flarmony  of  the  four  Gospels  ; in  which  the 
Natural  Order  of  each  is  preserved:  with  a Para- 
phrase and  Notes,”  in  one  volume  quarto.  Al- 
though the  plan  of  it  differed  considerably  from 
that  of  former  harmonies,  in  supposing  that 
the  Evangelists  have  not  neglected  the  order  of 
time  in  the  narration  of  events,  the  reception 
w'hich  it  met  with  from  the  most  competent 
judges  was  so  favourable,  that  the  author  was 
encouraged  to  undertake  a second  edition  in 
1763,  in  two  vols.  quarto,  with  considerable 
improvements;  consisting  chiefly  of  six  dis^ 
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courses  on  Jewish  antiquities,  in  addition  to 
the  preliminary  observations  and  chronological 
dissertations  which  accompanied  the  first  edi- 
tion. A third  edition  of  it  appeared  in  1804, 
in  two  large  octavo  volumes. 

In  the  year  1763,  likewise,  Mr.  Macknight 
published  another  work  of  great  merit,  entitled, 

“ The  Truth  of  the  Gospel  History,”  See. 
quarto ; which  was  the  fruit  of  his  studies 
during  the  interval  between  the  two  editions  of 
his  “ Harmony.”  Its  object  is,  to  illustrate 
and  confirm,  both  by  argument  and  an  appeal 
to  the  testimony  of  ancient  authors,  what  is 
commonly  arranged  under  the  three  great 
heads  of  the  internal,  the  collateral,  and  the 
direct  evidences  of  the  Gospel  history.  By 
these  publications  our  author  acquired  a high 
reputation  for  theological  learning ; and  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  as  a mark  of  respect 
for  his  merits,  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity.  In  the  year  1769,  he  was 
chosen  moderator  of  the  general  assembly  of 
the  church  of  Scotland.  During  the  course 
of  the  same  year,  he  was  translated  to  the 
living  of  Jedburgh,  which  he  retained  about 
three  years,  and  where  he  received  from  his 
people  the  most  flattering  tokens  of  respect  and 
kindness.  In  the  year  1772,  he  was  elected 
minister  of  Lady  Yester’s  parish  in  Edinburgh  ; 
from  which  he  was  translated,  in  1 ”8,  to  the 
Old  Church,  where  he  continued  dining  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  After  he  had  taken  up 
his  residence  in  Edinburgh,  there  were  few 
occurrences  in  the  life  of  Dr  Macknight 
which  can  be  made  the  subject  of  narration. 
Besides  performing  the  ordinary  duties  of  the 
pastoral  function,  his  situation  required  his 
attention  to  business  of  various  kinds,  parti- 
cularly the  management  of  the  different  chari- 
table foundations,  which  have  long  been  the 
boast  of  the  capital  of  Scotland  ; and  his  ju- 
dicious counsels  are  said  to  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  considerable  benefit  to  them,  in 
maintaining  the  strictness  of  their  discipline,  as 
well  as  the  purity  of  their  administration. 
Among  other  objects  which  called  for  his 
official  a t ntion  was  the  fund  established  by 
act  of  parliament  for  a provision  to  the  widow's 
and  children  of  ministers  in  the  church  of 
Scotland.  As  one  of  the  trustees  appointed 
by  the  act,  he  had  long  taken  a leading  part  in 
conducting  the  business  of  this  charity ; and 
when  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  fund  had 
paved  the  way  for  an  increase  of  the  capital. 
Dr.  Macknight  was  nominated  by  the  trustees 
one  of  the  commissioners  lo  solicit  the  renewal 
of  the  act  of  parliament.  This  was  accordingly 


obtained  in  1779;  fixing  the  capital  at  roo,6oof. 
and  making  other  alterations  for  the  benefit  of 
the  funds.  With  respect  to  the  eccesiastical 
government  of  the  chureh  of  Scotland,  Dr. 
Macknight  adhered  to  that  system  of  policy, 
which,  for  many  years  past,  has  guided  the 
decisions  of  the  general  assembly.  At  the 
same  time,  he  firmly  resisted  what  appeared  to 
him  to  be  any  infringement  on  the  constitu- 
tional law  or  practice  of  the  church  ; and, 
accordingly,  when  some  of  his  friends  seemed 
to  wash  for  the  abolition  of  calls,  or  invitations 
from  the  people,  as  an  unnecessary  form  in  the 
settlement  of  ministers,  he  moved  and  carried 
a resolution  of  the  assembly  in  1782,  declaring 
that  the  moderation  of  a call  in  settling 
ministers  is  agreeable  to  the  immemorial  and 
constitutional  practice  of  this  church;  and  that 
it  ought  to  be  continued  : a resolution  which 
was  afterwards  p >sscd  into  a declaratory  act. 
With  respect  to  e business  which  usually 
occupies  the  general  assembly,  he  w'as  always 
considered  to  form  a clear  and  sound  judgment ; 
on  w hich  account  he  w'as  often  consulted  by 
the  leading  members  of  that  court  On  several 
important  occasions,  likewise,  his  professional 
advice  and  assistance  were  of  essential  advice 
to  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  w ith  respect 
to  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements  of  the  city. 

However,  what  chiefly  eng  .ged  Dr.  Mack- 
night’s  mind,  and  occupied  his  time  after  he 
became  a minister  of  Edinburgh,  was  the  exe- 
cution of  his  last  and  greatest  work  on  the 
apostolical  epistles.  This  work  was  the  result 
of  the  author's  unremitting  labour  during 
almost  thirty  years  ; and  it  is  not  unworthy  of 
being  recorded  that,  while  composing  it,  not- 
withstanding his  numerous  professional  avo- 
cations, he  seldom  employed  less  than  eleven 
hours  every  day  in  study;  and  that  before  it 
came  to  the  press,  the  whole  manuscript  had 
been  written  no  less  than  five  times  with  his 
own  hand.  As  a specimen  of  the  wmrk,  in  the 
year  1787  he  published  his  version  “ Of  the 
Apostle  Paul's  First  and  Second  Epistles  to  the 
Tbessaionians,”  quarto  ; which  diet  with  so 
favourable  a reception,  that  he  was  encouraged 
to  commit  the  whole  to  the  press.  It  was 
given  to  the  public  in  1 7 95,  in  four  large  quarto 
volumes,  under  the  title  of  “ A new  literal 
Translation  from  the  original  Greek,  of  all  the 
Apostolical  Epistles  ; with  a Commentary  and 
Notes  Philological,  Critical,  Explanatory,  and 
Practical.”  Throughout  the  whole  are  inter- 
spersed essays  on  several  important  subjects  ; 
and  to  the  fourth  volume  is  added  a life  of  the 
apostle  Paul,  which  contains  an  excellent  coca- 
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pendium  of  the  apostolicalhistory.  One  grand 
object  of  the  author  was,  to  discover  the 
meaning  of  the  inspired  writers  in  difficult 
passages,  from  a comprehensive  view  of  all  the 
circumstances  to  which  they  allude,  and  a due 
respect  to  parallel  passages,  without  regard  to 
interpretations  of  mere  human  authority.  And 
his  performance  affords  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  author’s  extensive  reading,  genuine  learning, 
and  critical  skill,  and  entitles  him  to  be  classed 
among  the  intelligent,  judicious,  and  candid 
expositors  of  the  Scriptures.  After  the  publi- 
cation of  this  work,  Dr.  Macknight  considered 
himself  as  having  accomplished  the  greatest 
object  of  his  life  ; and  as  he  wished  to  enjoy 
the  remainder  of  his  days  exempt  from  the 
labour  of  study,  he  resisted  the  repeated  soli- 
citations of  his  friends,  who  earnestly  urged 
him  to  undertake,  in  the  same  manner,  an 
illustration  of  the  book  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  Soon  after  this  period,  a sensible 
decline  of  his  faculties,  particularly  a failure 
of  his  memory,  was  observed  by  his  family  ; 
and  he  exhibited  symptoms  of  general  decay, 
which  indicated  his  approaching  change.  The 
disease  which  terminated  his  life  was  the 
spurious  peripneumony,  occasioned  by  an  in- 
caurious  exposure  to  the  severity  of  the  weather, 
about  the  end  of  December,  1799.  During 
his  illness,  his  mind  was  composed,  tranquil, 
and  resigned  ; and  he  sunk  under  it  in  the 
month  of  January  1800,  when  in  the  eightieth 
y^ar  of  his  age.  Dr.  Macknight  had  acquired 
an  early  taste  for  classical  literature, and  perused 
the  writers  of  antiquity  with  critical  skill.  In 
the  speculations,  also,  of  metaphysical,  moral, 
and  mathematical  science,  he  was  a considerable 
proficient.  His  piety  was  sincere,  rational, 
and  without  ostentation  ; and  to  be  useful  in 
the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue  was  his  highest 
ambition.  In  that  branch  of  the  pastoral  office 
which  in  Scotland  is  called  lecturing,  and  con- 
sists in  a familiar  exposition  of  the  sacred 
writings,  his  learning  and  ability  were  much 
admired,  and  never  tailed  to  please,  as  well  as 
to  instruct  and  edify  in  a degree  which  seldom 
has  been  equalled.  As  a preacher,  also,  without 
pretensions  to  the  graces  of  elocution,  he  had 
a certain  earnestness  of  manner,  evidently  pro- 
ceeding from  the  heart,  and  from  a sincere 
anxiety  to  be  useful,  which  always  commanded 
the  attention,  and  excited  the  interest  of  the 
hearers.  And  his  constant  object  was  to 
enforce  on  the  minds  of  his  people  the  truths 
necessary  for  the  correction  of  vice,  and  the 
advancement  of  piety,  knowledge,  and  good- 
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ness.  Account  prefixed  to  the  third  edition  efi 
the  Harmony  of  the  Four  G ospels. — M . 

MACLAURIN,  Colin,  a very  eminent 
Scotch  mathematician  and  philosopher  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  the  son  of  a clergyman 
who  was  minister  of  Glenderule,  and  born  at 
Kilmoddan,  in  the 'year  1698.  Having  the 
misfortune  to  lose  both  his  parents  when  very 
young,  the  care  of  his  early  education  devolved 
on  his  uncle  Mr.  Daniel  Maclaurin,  minister 
of  Kilfinnan,  uffio  in  the  year  1709  sent  him 
to  the  university  of  Glasgow.-  Here  he  pursued 
his  studies  during  five  years,  with  the  most 
diligent  and  indefatigable  application,  parti- 
cularly cultivating  the  mathematical  sciences  ; 
and  by  his  proficiency  he  secured  the  esteem 
and  encouragement  of  several  gentlemen,  dis- 
tinguished for  their  learning  and  worth,  who 
readily  opened  to  him  their  libraries,  and 
admitted  him  into  their  most  intimate  society 
and  friendship.  His  genius  for  mathematical 
learning  discovered  itself  so  early  as  at  twelve 
years  of  age ; when,  having  accidentally  met 
with  a copy  of  Euclid,  in  a few  days  he  be- 
came master  of  the  first  six  books  wnthout  any 
.assistance.  From  this  time,  following  his 
natural  bent,  he  made  a rapid  progress,  and 
w-as  soon  engaged  in  solving  the  most  curious 
and  difficult  problems.  When  only  in  his 
sixteenth  year,  he  had  already  invented  many 
of  the  propositions  which  were  afterwards 
published  as  part  of  his  work,  entitled  “ Geo- 
metria  Organica.”  In  the  fifteenth  year  of  his 
age,  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  with  great 
applause  ; on  which  occasion  he  composed  and 
publicly  defended  a thesis  “ on  the  power  of 
gravity.”  After  spending  a year  in  the  study 
of  divinity,  he  quitted  the  university,  and 
chiefly  resided  wuth  his  uncle  till  the  end  of 
the  year  1717.  In  this  retirement  he  pursued 
his  favourite  researches  in  mathematics  and 
philosophy,  with  the  same  assiduity  as  he  had 
done  at  the  university  ; and  at  other  times  read 
the  best  classic  authors,  for  which  he  had  an 
exceedingly  good  taste.  In  the  autumn  of 
1717,  a vacancy  taking  place  in  the  professor- 
ship of  mathematics  in  the  Marishal-college  of  “ 
Aberdeen,  though  only  nineteen  years  of  age, 
he  offered  himself  a candidate  for  that  chair  ; 
and  obtained  it,  after  a comparative  trial  of  ten 
days  with  a very  able  competitor.  His  election 
to  this  post  was  a most  happy  event  for  the 
university,  as  he  soon  revived  the  taste  of 
mathematical  learning,  and  raised  it  higher 
than  it  had  ever  existed  Jn  that  seminary.  In 
the  vacation  of  the  year  1719,  Mr.  Maclaurin 
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paid  a visit  to  London,  with  the  view  of  im- 
proving himself,  and  of  being  introduced  to 
the  illustrious  men  in  that  metropolis.  There 
his  merits 'procured  him  the  acquaintance  of 
Dr.  Hoadly,  bishop  of  Bangor,  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke,  and  several  other  eminent  characters  •, 
particularly  sir  Isaac  Newton,  whose  friendship 
he  ever  afterwards  esteemed  the  greatest  honour 
and  happiness  of  his  life.  During  this  visit, 
he  was  chosen  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  : 
two  of  his  papers  were  inserted  in  their  Trans- 
actions •,  and  he  published  his  treatise,  entitled, 
“ Geometria  Organica,”  with  the  approbation 
of  their  president.  In  this  work  he  treats  of 
the  description  of  curve,  lines  by  continued 
motion,  and  furnishes  the  mathematical  student 
with  many  curious  theorems.  While  on  a 
second  visit  to  London,  in  1721,  he  became 
acquainted  with  Martin  Folkes,  esq.  afterwards 
president  of  the  Royal  Society,  with  whom  he 
maintained  an  intimate  friendship  and  corres- 
pondence as  long  as  he  lived,  communicating 
to  him  all  his  views  and  improvements  in  the 
sciences. 

In  the  year  1722,  lord  Polwarth,  plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  at  the 
congress  of  Cambray,  engaged  Mr.  Maclaurin 
to  accompany  his  eldest  son,  who  was  on  the 
point  of  setting  out  on  his  travels,  in  the  capa- 
city of  tutor.  After  a short  stay  at  Paris,  and 
visiting  some  other  towns  in  France,  they  fixed 
in  Lorrain  ; where,  besides  the  advantage  of  a 
good  academy,  they  had  that  of  the  con- 
versation and  manners  of  one  of  the  most  polite 
courts  in  Europe.  It  was  here  that  Mr. 
Maclaurin  wrote  his  piece  “ On  the  Percussion 
of  Bodies,”  which  gained  the  prize  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1724;  and  of 
which  the  substance  is  inserted  in  his  “Treatise 
of  Fluxions.”  Having  spent  the  appointed 
time  at  Lorrain,  Mr.  Maclaurin  and  his  pupil 
had  proceeded  so  far  on  their  tour  as  the  south 
of  France,  when  Mr.  Hume  was  seized  with  a 
fever,  which  proved  fatal  to  him  at  Montpelier. 
This  painful  event  filled  Mr.  Maclaurin  with 
the  most  pungent  grief,  and  determined  him 
immediately  to  return  to  his  professorship  at 
Aberdeen.  The  fame  of  his  genius  and  abi- 
lities was  now  widely  extended,  and  rendered 
some  of  the  curators  of  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh desirous  of  engaging  him  to  supply  the 
place  of  Mr.  James  Gregory,  who  by  age  and 
infirmities  was  become  incapable  of  teaching. 
There  were  some  difficulties,  however,  to  sur- 
mount, which  for  some  time  retarded  this 
design  particularly,  the  competition  of  a 


gentleman  eminent  for  his  mathematical  know- 
ledge, who  had  good  interest  with  the  patrons 
of  the  university  ; and  the  want  of  a fund  for 
the  support  of  the  extra-professor.  But  these 
difficulties  were  got  over,  upon  the  receipt  of 
two  letters  from  sir  Isaac  Newton.  In  one  of 
them  addressed  to  Mr.  Maclaurin,  with  leave 
to  shew  it  to  the  patrons  of  the  university,  that 
great  man  bore  the  strongest  testimony  to  the 
qualifications  of  our  candidate  for  the  intended 
appointment,  and  expressed  warm  wishes  for 
his  election  ; and  in  the  other,  written  to  the 
lord  provost  of  Edinburgh,  besides  speaking  in 
high  terms  of  Mr.  Maclaurin’s  skill  in  mathe- 
matics, as  an  encouragement  to  him  to  accept 
of  the  place  of  assistant  to  Mr.  Gregory,  he 
offered  to  contribute  twenty  pounds  per  annum 
towards  a provision  for  him,  till  the  mathe- 
matical chair  should  become  vacant. 

Mr.  Maclaurin  was  introduced  into  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  in  November  1725;  as 
was  at  the  same  time  his  learned  colleague  and 
intimate  friend,  Dr.  Alexander  Monroe,  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy.  After  Mr.  Maclaurin  had 
entered  on  his  new  appointment,  the  mathe- 
matical classes  soon  became  very  numerous, 
there  being  generally  more,  than  a hundred 
students  who  attended  his  lectures  every  year : 
and  as  these  were  of  different  standings  and 
proficiency,  he  was  obliged  to  divide  them 
into  four  or  five  classes,  to  each  of  which  he 
dedicated  a full  hour  every  day,  from  the  first 
of  November  to  the  first  of  June.  A short 
notice  of  the  subjects  on  which  each  of  those 
classes  was  employed,  will  not  prove  unac- 
ceptable to  our  readers.  In  the  first  or  lowest 
class,  sometimes  divided  into  two,  he  taught 
the  first  six  books  of  Euclid’s  “ Elements,” 
plain  trigonometry,  practical  geometry,  the 
elements  of  fortification,  and  an  introduction 
to  algebra.  The  second  class  studied  algebra, 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  books  of  Euclid, 
spherical  trigonometry,  conic  sections,  and  the 
general  principles  of  astronomy.  The  third 
proceeded  in  astronomy  and  perspective,  read 
a part  of  sir  Isaac  Newton’s  “ Principia,”  and 
attended  a course  of  experiments  forillustrating 
them  ; and  afterwards  had  the  Elements  of 
Fluxions  read  and  demonstrated  to  them. 
Those  in  the  fourth  class  read  a system  of 
fluxions,  the  doctrine  of  chances,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  “ Principia.”  Mr.  Mac- 
laurin’s lectures  on  these  different  subjects 
were  delivered  with  such  perspicuity  of  method 
and  language,  that  he  seldom  was  under  any 
necessity  of  repeating  his  demonstrations ; but, 
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so  great  was  his  anxiety  for  the  improvement 
of  his  pupils,  that  if  at  any  time  they  seemed 
not  fully  to  comprehend  his  meaning,  he 
would  resume  the  demonstration  in  some  other 
method,  to  try  if,  by  laying  it  before  them  in  a 
different  light,  he  could  give  them  a better 
view  of  it.  Besides  the  labours  of  his  public 
profession,  he  had  frequently  many  other  em- 
ployments and  avocations.  If  an  uncommon 
experiment  was  said  to  have  been  made  any 
where,  the  public  were  desirous  of  having  it 
repeated  by  Mr.  Maclaurin.  If  an  eclipse  or 
comet  was  to  be  observed,  his  telescopes  were 
always  in  readiness.  The  ladies  too  would 
sometimes  be  entertained  with  his  experiments 
and  observations,  and  were  astonished  to  find 
how  easily  and  familiarly  he  could  resolve  the 
questions  which  they  put  to  him.  His  advice 
and  assistance,  especially  to  the  young  gentle- 
men who  had  been  his  pupils,  were  never 
wanting  ; nor  was  admittance  refused  to  any, 
except  in  his  teaching  hours.  The  ingenious 
of  all  ranks,  likewise,  were  fond  of  his  com- 
pany, and  took  up  much  of  his  time.  Bur, 
notwithstanding  these  employments  and  inter- 
ruptions, he  continued  to  pursue  his  studies 
with  the  utmost  assiduity  ; for  which  purpose 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  breaking  in  upon 
the  ordinary  hours  of  sleep,  to  a degree  that 
contributed  greatly  to  impair  his  health.  In 
the  year  1733,  Mr.  Maclaurin,  who  was  formed 
for  society  as  well  as  contemplation,  married 
Anne,  daughter  of  Mr.  Walter  Stewart,  soli- 
citor-general to  king  George  I.  for  Scotland  ; 
by  whom  he  had  seven  children,  of  whom  two 
sons  and  three  daughters,  together  with  his 
wife,  survived  him. 

In  the  year  1734,  Dr.  Berkley,  bishop  of 
Cloyne,  published  a treatise  entitled  “ The 
Analyst *,”  in  which  he  took  occasion,  from 
some  disputes  which  had  arisen  concerning  the 
fluxionary  method,  to  explode  the  method 
itself,  and  also  to  charge  mathematicians  *in 
general  with  infidelity  in  religion.  This  ac- 
cusation, in  which  Mr.  Maclaurin  considered 
himself  to  be  included,  he  thought  it  his  duty 
to  repel  ; and,  accordingly,  began  an  answer 
to  Berkley’s  book.  As  he  proceeded,  how- 
ever, other  answers  came  out,  which  rendered 
any  immediate  reply  from  himself  unne- 
cessary ; and  at  the  same  time,  so  many  dis- 
coveries, so  many  new  theories  and  problems 
occurred  to  him,  that,  instead  of  a vindicatory 
pamphlet,  his  work  came  out  a complete 
“ Treatise  of  Fluxions,”  with  their  application 
to  the  most  considerable  problems  in  geometry 
and  natural  philosophy.  This  work  was  pub- 
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fished  at  Edinburgh  in  1742,  in  two  volumes 
quarto  •,  and,  as  it  cost  him  infinite  pains,  so  it 
is  the  most  considerable  of  all  his  works,  and 
will  do  him  immortal  honour,  being  indeed 
the  most  complete  treatise  on  that  science 
which  has  yet  appeared.  A society  having  for 
some  years  existed  at  Edinburgh  for  the  im- 
provement of  medical  knowledge,  Mr.  Mac- 
laurin proposed  that  their  plan  should  be 
extended,  so  as  to  comprehend  all  the  branches 
of  physics,  as  well  as  the  antiquities  of  the 
country.  This  proposal  meeting  with  a ready 
assent,  Mr.  Maclaurin’s  influence  engaged 
several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  first 
rank  and  character  to  become  members  of  the 
society,  the  earl  of  Morton  accepting  the  office 
of  president ; and  several  gentlemen  of  dis- 
tinction, English  and  foreigners,  desired  also  to 
be  admitted  into  it.  At  the  monthly  meetings, 
Mr.  Maclaurin,  who  was  appointed  joint- 
secretary with  Dr.  Plummer,  professor  of 
chemistry,  generally  read  some  performance  or 
observation  of  his  own,  or  communicated  the 
contents  of  his  letters  from  foreign  parts ; by 
which  means  the  society  was  informed  of  all 
new  discoveries  and  improvements  in  the 
sciences.  Several  of  the  papers  read  before 
this  society,  are  printed  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
volumes  of  the  “ Medical  Essays.”  Some  of 
them  are  likewise  published  in  the  “ Philoso- 
phical Transactions*,”  and  Mr.  Maclaurin  had 
occasion  to  notice  a great  many  more  in  his 
“ Treatise  of  Fluxions,”  and  in  his  “ Account 
ofSirlsaacNewton’sPhilosophical  Discoveries.” 
Our  author  also  shewed  his  zeal  for  promoting 
the  interest  of  science,  by  projecting  the  building 
of  an  astronomical  observatory,  and  a conve- 
nient school  for  experiments  in  the  university  ; 
of  which  he  drew  an  elegant  and  well  con- 
trived plan.  And  as  the  expence  of  carrying 
it  into  execution  was  to  be  defrayed  by  private 
contributions,  Mr.  Maclaurin  employed  his 
influence  so  successfully  in  obtaining  them, 
that  probably  he  would  have  been  able  soon  to 
complete  the  work,  had  not  the  unhappy  dis- 
orders of  the  country  intervened.  In  the  year 
1739,  when  the  earl  of  Morton  was  about  to 
visit  his  estates  in  the  Orkneys  and  Shetland, 
he  applied  to  Mr.  Maclaurin  to  assist  in  settling 
the  geography  of  those  islands,  which  is  very 
erroneous  in  all  our  maps  ; to  examine  their 
natural  history,  survey  the  coasts,  and  take  the 
measure  of  a degree  of  the  meridian.  His 
family  affairs,  however,  and  other  connections 
not  permitting  him  to  comply  with  this  re- 
quest, he  could  do  no  more  than  draw  up  a 
memorial  of  what  he  thought  necessary  to  be 
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observed,  furnish  the  proper  instruments,  and 
recommend  Mr.  Short,  the  celebrated  optician, 
as  a fit  person  for  managing  them.  From  the 
account  which  he  received  of  this  visit  to  those 
islands,  he  was  made  more  sensible  than  before 
of  the  errors  in  the  geography  of  them,  which 
have  proved  the  occasions  of  numerous  ship- 
wrecks; and  he  engaged  several  of  his  scholars, 
who  were  then  settled  in  the  northern  counties, 
to  survey  the  coasts,  expecting  a good  map  of 
Scotland  only  from  observations  made  by  skilful 
persons,  and  with  the  best  instruments. 

Mr.  Maclaurin  had  also  another  scheme  for 
the  improvement  of  geography  and  navigation, 
of  a more  extensive  nature  ; which  was  the 
discovery  of  a passage  from  Greenland  to  the 
South  Sea,  by  the  north  pole.  After  reading 
all  the  accounts  which  he  could  procure  of 
voyages,  both  in  the  South  and  North  seas,  he 
was  so  fully  persuaded  of  the  existence  of  such 
a passage,  that  he  has  been  heard  to  say,  that  if 
his  situation  could  admit  of  such  adventures, 
he  would  undertake  the  voyage,  even  at  his 
own  expence.  But  when  schemes  for  finding  it 
out  were  laid  before  parliament  in  1744,  and 
his  advice  on  the  subject  was  requested  by 
several  persons  of  high  rank  and  influence; 
before  he  could  finish  the  memorials  which 
he  proposed  to  have  sent,  the  premium  was 
limited  to  the  discovery  of  a north-west  passage. 
The  insertion  of  the  word  west,  was  spoken  of 
with  regret  by  Mr.  Maclaurin,  on  account 
of  his  firm  persuasion  that  such  a passage,  if 
at  all  to  be  found,  must  lie  not  far  from  the 
pole.  In  the  year  1745,  when  it  was  known 
that  the  rebels,  after  having  got  between  Edin- 
burgh and  the  king’s  troops,  were  marching 
southwards,  our  author  was  one  of  the  first  to 
rouse  the  friends  of  the  protestant  succession, 
to  place  the  capital  in  a state  of  defence  to 
resist  the  undisciplined  and  ill-armed  rebel 
force,  till  the  king’s  troops,  who  were  daily 
expected,  should  come  to  its  relief.  With  the 
design  of  contributing  his  best  efforts  to  this 
object,  he  made  plans  of  the  walls,  proposed 
the  several  trenches,  barricades,  batteries,  and 
other  necessary  defences,  and  was  employed, 
night  and  day,  in  running  from  place  to  place, 
and  superintending  the  execution  of  those 
hasty  fortifications.  By  the  anxiety  and  fatigue 
to  which  he  was  thus  exposed,  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  disease  which  not  long  after- 
wards proved  fatal  to  him.  But,  notwith- 
standing his  exertions,  the  rebels,  either  owing 
to  neglect  or  treachery,  got  possession  of  the 
city ; immediately  after  which  an  order  was 
issued  by  them,  commanding  those  who  had 


been  active  in  the  defence  of  the  place  to 
subscribe  a recantation  of  what  they  had  done, 
and  a promise  of  submission  to  the  pretencfer’s 
government,  before  a stated  time,  on  pain  of 
being  deemed  and  treated  as  rebels.  In  these 
circumstances  Mr.  Maclaurin,  who  was  deter- 
mined to  adhere  to  his  allegiance,  and  well 
knew  what  little  mercy  he  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect, should  he  fall  into  their  hands,  withdrew 
privately  into  England  ; but  before  his  escape, 
found  means  to  convey  a good  telescope  into 
the  castle,  and  concerted  a method  of  supplying 
the  garrison  with  provisions.  As  soon  as  Dr. 
Herring,  then  archbishop  of  York,  was  in- 
formed that  Mr.  Maclaurin  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  north  of  England,  he  sent  him  a most 
friendly  and  polite  invitation  to  reside  with 
him  during  his  stay  in  that  country.  This  in- 
vitation he  gladly  accepted,  and  was  impressed 
with  the  deepest  sentiments  of  gratitude  for 
the  hospitality  and  kindness  with  which  his 
grace  treated  him.  “ Here,”  said  he,  in  a 
letter  to  a Fiend,  **  I live  as  happily  as  a man 
can  do,  who  is  ignorant  of  the  state  of  his 
family,  who  sees  the  ruin  of  his  country.” 
While  at  York,  his  uncommonly  meagre  ap- 
pearance and  sickly  looks  exhibited  indications 
of  disease  ; though,  not  being  apprehensive  of 
any  danger  at  that  time,  he  did  not  call  in  the 
assistance  of  a physician.  Upon  the  march  of 
the  rebel  army  into  England,  he  ventured  to 
return  to  Edinburgh  ; but  his  anxiety  and 
fatigues,  and  his  being  exposed  to  most  tem- 
pestuous cold  weather  on  his  journey,  so 
shattered  his  constitution,  which  was  naturally 
delicate  and  tender,  that  upon  his  arrival,  he 
complained  of  being  much  out  of  order.  It 
was  soon  discovered  that  his  disease  was  a 
dropsy  in  the  abdomen  ; to  remove  which,  the 
prescriptions  of  the  most  eminent  physicians 
at  London,  as  well  of  those  at  Edinburgh,  and 
three  tappings  proved  inefficacious.  His  be- 
haviour under  his  painful  malady  was  such  as 
became  a philosopher  and  a Christian  ; calm, 
cheerful,  and  resigned;  his  senses  and  judgment 
remaining  in  full  vigour,  till  within  a few  hours 
of  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  fourteenth 
of  June  1746,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight  years, 
and  four  months. 

Mr.  Maclaurin  was  not  only  distinguished 
by  his  genius  and  learning,  but  by  the  qualities 
of  the  heart ; his  sincere  love  to  God  and  men, 
his  universal  benevolence  and  unaffected  piety. 
His  favourite  studies,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
the  mathematics,  which  he  cultivated  with 
extraordinary  assiduity  and  success,  influenced 
by  a disinterested  love  of  truth,  and  aiming 
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constantly  at  improvement  and  utility.  The 
farther  he  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  geo- 
metry and  of  nature,  the  greater  his  aversion 
grew  to  perfect  systems,  hypotheses,  and 
dogmatizing.  Without  peevishly  despising  the 
attainments  we  can  arrive  at,  or  the  uses  to 
which  they  serve,  he  saw  that  there  lay  in- 
finitely more  beyond  our  reach  ; and  used  to 
call'  our  highest  discoveries  but  a dawn  of 
knowledge,  suited  to  our  circumstances  and 
wants  in  this  life  ; which,  however,  we  ought 
thankfully  to  acquiesce  in  for  the  present,  in 
hopes  that  it  will  be  improved  in  a happier  and 
more  perfect  state.  His  peculiar  merit  as  a 
philosopher  was,  that  all  his  studies  were 
accommodated  to  general  utility  ; and  we  find 
in  many  places  of  his  works  an  application, 
even  of  the  most  abstruse  theories,  to  the  per- 
fecting of  mechanical  arts.  He  had  resolved, 
for  the  same  purpose,  to  compose  a course  of 
practical  mathematics,  and  to  rescue  several 
useful  branches  of  the  science  from  ■ the  bad 
treatment  which  they  often  meet  with  in  less 
skilful  hands.  But  all  these  designs  were  pre- 
vented by  his  death  ; unless  we  may  reckon,  as 
a part  of  his  intended  work,  the  translation  of 
Dr.  David  Gregory’s  “ Practical  Geometry,” 
which  he  revised  and  published,  with  additions, 
in  the  year  1745.  in  his  life-time,  however, 
he  frequently  had  the  pleasure  to  serve  his 
friends  and  country  by  his  superior  skill. 
Whatever  difficulty  occurred  concerning  the 
construction  or  perfecting  of  machines,  the 
working  of  mines,  the  improvement  of  manu- 
factures, the  conveying  of  water,  or  the  exe- 
cution of  anyother  public  works,  Mr.  Maclaurin 
was  always  ready  to  resolve  it.  He  was  like- 
wise employed  to  terminate  some  disputes  of 
consequence,  which  had  arisen  at  Glasgow 
concerning  the  gauging  of  vessels-,  and  for  that 
purpose,  presented  to  the  commissioners  of 
excise  two  elaborate  memorials, containing  rules 
by  which  the  officers  afterwards  acted,  with 
their  demonstrations.  He  also  made  calcula- 
tions, relative  to  that  wise  and  humane  pro- 
vision which  is  now  established  by  law,  for 
the  children  and  widows  of  the  Scotch  clergy, 
and  of  the  professors  in  the  universities  ; en- 
titling them  to  certain  annuities  and  sums, 
upon  the  voluntary  annual  payment  of  a certain 
sum  by  the  incumbent.  On  the  contrivance 
and  adjustment  of  this  scheme,  Mr.  Maclaurin 
bestowed  great  labour,  and  contributed  not  a 
little  towards  bringing  it  to  perfection.  To 
find  that  his  knowledge  rendered  him  thus 
eminently  useful,  even  to  late  posterity,  must 
have  been  a delightful  enjoyment.  But  what 


still  more  endeared  his  studies  to  him,  was  the 
use  they  are  of  demonstrating  the  beiog  and 
attributes  of  the  Almighty  Creator,  and  esta- 
blishing the  principles  of  natural  religion  on  a 
solid  foundation ; equally  secure  against  the 
idle  sophistry  of  Epicureans,  and  the  dangerous 
refinements  of  some  modern  metaphysicians. 
To  this  use  Mr.  Maclaurin  frequently  applied 
them  : and  he  was  equally  zealous  in  the  de- 
fence of  revealed  religion,  which  he  would 
warmly  undertake  whenever  he  found  it  at- 
tacked, either  in  conversation  or  writing.  How 
firm  his  own  persuasion  of  its  truth  was,  ap- 
pears from  the  support  which  it  afforded  him 
in  his  last  hours. 

Among  Mr.  Maclaurin’s  productions,  besides 
the  articles  already  specified,  was  a paper  sent 
in  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris, 
in  the  year  1740,  on  account  of  which  he 
shared  the  prize  of  the  academy,  with  the 
celebrated  D.  Bernouilli  and  Euler,  for  re- 
solving the  problem  relating  to  the  motion  of 
the  tides,  from  the  theory  of  gravity  : a question 
which  had  been  given  out  during  the  former 
year,  without  receiving  any  solution.  Having 
only  ten  days  in  which  to  draw  up  this  paper, 
he  had  not  leisure  to  transcribe  a fair  copy  of 
it ; so  that  the  Paris  edition  of  it  is  incorrect. 
Afterwards,  however,  he  revised  the  whole, 
and  inserted  it  in  his  “ Treatise  of  Fluxions.” 
His  contributions  to  the  “ Philosophical  Trans- 
actions,” may  be  seen  in  the  different  volumes 
of  those  collections  from  No.  30  to  No.  42, 
both  inclusive,  and  are  on  the  following  sub- 
jects : “ Of  the  Construction  and  Measure  of 
Curves  “A  New  Method  of  describing  all 
Kinds  of  Curves “ On  Equations  with  im- 
possible Roots;”  “On  the  Description  of 
Curves,  with  an  Account  of  farther  Improve- 
ments,” &c.  ; “ An  Account  of  the  Annular 
Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  at  Edinburgh,  January  27th, 
1742-3  “ A Rule  for  finding  the  meridional 

Parts  of  a Spheroid  with  the  same  Exactness  as 
of  a Sphere  ;”  and  “ Of  the  Bases  of  the  Cells 
wherein  the  Bees  deposite  their  Honey.” 
These  papers  conclude  the  list  of  our  author’s 
writings  which  were  published  during  his  life- 
time. After  his  death,  the  friends  to  whose 
judgment  he  submitted  the  disposal  of  his  MSS. 
gave  directions  for  publishing  his  “ Treatise  of 
Algebra,”  and  his  “ Account  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton’s  Philosophical  Discoveries.”  The 
first  of  these  works,  which  appeared  in  1 748, 
though  it  had  not  the  advantage  to  be  finished 
by  his  own  hands,  is  yet  allowed  to  be  ex- 
cellent in  its  kind  ; containing,  in  one  volume 
octavo,  of  a moderate  size,  a complete  ele- 
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mentary  treatise  of  the  science  of  algebra,  as 
far  as  it  has  been  hitherto  carried.  Subjoined 
to  it,  by  way  of  appendix,  is  a Latin  tract 
“ De  Linearum  Geometricarum  proprietatibus 
generalibus;”  which  appears  to  have  been, 
in  our  author’s  judgment,  one  of  the  best  of 
his  performances,  and  on  which  he  employed 
some  of  the  latest  hours  that  he  could  give  to 
such  studies,  revising  it  for  the  press,  as  his 
last  legacy  to  the  sciences  and  to  the  public. 
Mr.  Muclaurin’s  “ Account  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton’s Philosophical  Discoveries,”  which  was 
first  published  in  1748,  in  quarto,  and  two 
years  afterwards  in  octavo,  originated  in  the 
following  manner.  Upon  the  death  of  that 
great  man,  in  the  year  1728,  his  nephew,  Mr. 
Conduitt,  proposed  to  publish  an  account  of 
his  life,  and  requested  Mr.  Maclaurin’s  as- 
sistance. This  the  latter,  out  of  gratitude  to 
the  memory  of  his  great  benefactor,  cheerfully 
promised,  and  soon  finished  the  history  of  the 
progress  which  philosophy  had  made  before  sir 
Isaac’s  time.  That  history,  which  met  with 
the  approbation  of  some  of  the  best  judges  in 
London,  to  whom  the  manuscript  was  shewn, 
was  the  first  draught  of  this  “Account.”  But 
Mr.  Conduitt’s  death  having  prevented  the  exe- 
cution of  his  part  of  the  proposed  life,  Mr. 
Maclaurin’s  manuscript  was  returned  to  him, 
and  received  considerable  additions  and  altera- 
tions, till  it  arrived  at  the  state  in  which  it  was 
given  to  the  public.  The  author’s  chief  design 
in  this  work  seems  to  have  been,  to  explain 
only  those  parts  of  sir  Isaac’s  philosophy 
which  have  been,  and  still  are,  controverted. 
This  is  probably  the  reason,  why  his  grand  dis- 
coveries concerning  light  and  colours  are  but 
transiently  and  in  general  touched  upon.  For 
it  is  well  known  that,  ever  since  the  experi- 
ments on  which  his  doctrine  of  light  and 
colours  is  founded,  have  been  repeated  with 
due  care,  this  doctrine  has  not  been  contested; 
whereas  his  accounting  for  the  celestial  motions 
and  the  other  great  appearances  of  nature,  on 
the  principle  of  gravity,  has  been  misunder- 
stood, and  even  attempted  to  be  ridiculed  by 
some  to  this  day.  Account  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  the  Author  prefixed  to  -the  nuork  last 
mentioned.  Hutton's  Math.  Diet. — M. 

MACPHERSON,  James,  a writer  of  much 
temporary  fame,  related  to  the  chief  of  the  clan 
of  that  name  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
was  born  in  1738,  at  Ruthven,  in  the  county 
of  Inverness,  fie  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh ; at  the  latter  of 
which,  in  1758,  he  printed  a poem  entitled 
‘ The  Highlander,”  which  displayed  some  fire 


and  fancy,  but  as  yet  undisciplined  by  taste. 
He  appears  to  have  been  designed  for  the\ 
church,  but  was  never  settled  in  any  cure ; 
and  in  1760  he  was  living  as  private  tutor  in 
the  family  of  Mr.  Graham,  of  Balgowan. 
About  this  time  he  surprized  the  literary 
world  by  publishing  “ Fragments  of  Ancient 
Poetry,  collected  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
and  translated  from  the  Galic  or  Erse  Lan- 
guage.” The  singularity  of  these  pieces,  the 
novelty  of  their  style  and  imagery,  and  the 
idea  that  they  were  the  product  of  a remote 
age  and  rude  people,  caused  them  to  be  re- 
ceived with  great  interest  by  many  lovers  of 
poetry;  and  as  hopes  were  given  of  the  reco- 
very of  other  remains  of  the  kind,  a subscrip- 
tion was  set  on  foot  to  enable  Macpherson  to 
leave  his  employment,  and  visit  the  Highlands 
for  that  purpose.  Of  this  mission,  or  of  his 
leisure,  the  fruit  was  the  epic  poem  of  “ Fin- 
gal,”  with  several  other  poems,  said  to  be  com- 
posed by  Ossian,  the  son  of  Fingal,  king  of 
the  Highlands.  The  next  year  brought  forth 
“ Temora,”  an  epic  poem,  with  other  smaller 
ones,  also  in  the  name  of  Ossian.  A warm 
controversy  was  soon  kindled  relative  to  their 
authenticity,  in  which  the  Scotch ' were  in 
general  on  the  side  favourable  to  the  national 
honour,  whilst  many  oppugners  arose  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  island.  The  improbability 
of  the  existence  and  preservation  of  regular 
epic  poems  among  an  uncivilized  people  who 
had  not  the  use  of  letters,  the  abundance  of 
poetic  ornament,  and  the  elevation  and  delicacy 
of  moral  sentiment,  together  with  the  freedom 
from  all  mixture  of  puerility  and  extravagance, 
were  regarded  by  the  unprejudiced  as  strong 
presumptions  against  their  being  real  speci- 
mens of  ancient  Erse  poetry.  Meantime  they 
met  with  a number  of  enthusiastic  admirers, 
not  only  in  Great  Britain,  but  on  the  con- 
tinent, into  several  languages  of  which  they 
were  translated.  They  were  commented  upon 
by  critics,  and  admitted  as  evidence  of  man- 
ners and  customs  by  historians  and  antiquaries. 
The  blind  Ossian  was  placed  next  to  the  blind 
Homer,  and  the  mountains  and  heaths  of  the 
Highlands  were  converted  into  classic  ground. 
A state  of  uncertainty  respecting  works  be- 
come so  famous  could  not  be  permitted  to  last, 
and  the  originals  were  loudly  called  for.  Ex- 
pectations were  frequently  given  of  their  appear- 
ance, but  were  not  fulfilled;  and  the  supposed 
translator,  instead  of  convincing  or  conciliating 
the  sceptical,  attempted  to  silence  them  by  a 
tone  of  arrogant  assumption.  For  this  he  was 
severely  chastised  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  Tour 
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to  Scotland  •,  and  a menacing  letter  which  this 
attack  provoked  from  Macpherson  was  retorted 
by  the  great  author  in  terms  of  defiance.  The 
controversy,  however,  continued  during  the 
life  of  Macpherson,  and  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  yet  terminated ; although  the  late  masterly 
discussion  of  the  topic  by  Mr.  Laing  seems  to 
have  produced  a general  opinion  that  at  least 
the  great  mass  of  the  poems  is  modern  fiction; 
and  curiosity  is  now  mostly  limited  to  the  en- 
quiry how  far  it  may  have  had  a foundation  in 
the  traditionary  stories  still  current  in  the 
Highlands. 

To  resume  our  biographical  narrative,  the 
course  of  which  has  been  anticipated  by  pursu- 
ing one  subject:  Mr.  Macpherson,  who  was 
found  to  have  talents  for  business  as  well  as 
for  invention,  was  taken,  in  1764,  by  governor 
Johnson,  to  Pensacola  in  Florida,  as  his  secre- 
tary. After  executing  his  office  in  settling  the 
government  of  that  colony,  he  visited  several 
of  the  West-India  islands,  and  some  of  the 
North  American  provinces,  and  returned  in 
1 7 66.  Resuming  his  literary  pursuits,  he  pub- 
lished in  1771  “ An  Introduction  to  the  His- 
tory of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,”  quarto. 
This  work  is  elegantly  written,  and  contains 
much  valuable  matter ; but  its  partiality  to 
Celtic  origin  brought  upon  the  author  some 
controversial  attacks  in  a strain  of  illiberal  in- 
vective. The  success  of  his  Qssian  tempted 
him  to  undertake  a task  from  which  he  derived 
neither  profit  nor  reputation.  This  was  a 
“ Translation  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer,”  in  two 
volumes  quarto,  1773,  written  in  the  same  kind 
of  poetic  and  disjointed  prose  in  which  his 
Erse  remains  were  given.  At  its  first  appear- 
ance it  underwent  a storm  of  ridicule  and  cri- 
ticism, and  was  soon  dismissed  to  total  obli- 
vion. From  this  period  he  seems  to  have  con- 
fined himself  to  historical  and  political  compo- 
sition; and  such  was'his  industry,  that  in  1775 
he  published  “ The  Flistory  of  Great  Britain, 
from  the  Restoration  to  the  Accession  of  the 
House  of  Hanover,”  two  volumes  quarto.  It 
was  accompanied  with  two  other  volumes 
quarto  of  “ Original  Papers,”  serving  as  docu- 
ments and  authorities  for  the  History : these 
were  chiefly  such  as  had  been  collected  by 
Carte,  the  historian,  from  the  Stuart  papers  in 
the  Scotch  college  at  Paris,  and  the  papers  of 
the  house  of  Brunswick  Lunenburgh  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Duane ; but  many  were 
added  which  had  been  procured  by  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson himself.  Although  in  this  publication  the 
author  discovereda  considerable  predilection  for 
the  Stuart  family,  and  appeared  to  have  placed  too 


much  confidence  in  the  representations  of  facts 
made  by  James  II.  in  the  manuscript  memoirs  of 
his  own  life,  yet  it  certainly  made  a very  valuable 
addition  to  the  knowledge  of  that  important 
part  of  English  history.  By  a critic  by  no 
means  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  writer  or 
his  party,  it  is  denominated  “ a work  of 
great  importance  and  merit ; in  which  a num- 
ber of  facts,  hitherto  unknown  or  much  mis- 
taken, are  set  in  a just,  as  well  as  in  a striking 
light ; of  which  the  characters  are  drawn  with 
ingenuity,  and  the  reflections  are  often  pro- 
found and  judicious.”  Month.  Rev.  vol.  LIV. 

Whatever  offence  he  might  have  given  to 
the  zealous  friends  of  civil  liberty,  he  was  far 
from  having  injured  himself  in  the  opinion  of 
those  who  at  that  time  conducted  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  ; and  when  the  resistance 
of  the  Americans  called  forth  the  pen,  as  well 
as  the  sword,  of  authority,  his  was  engaged  as 
one  of  the  ablest.  His  pamphlet  entitled 
“ The  Rights  of  Great  Britain  asserted  against 
theClaimsof  theColonies,”  i776,obtainedgreat 
applause  for  its  force  of  style  and  argument, 
and  was  industriously  circulated.  He  also 
wrote  “ A short  History  of  the  Opposition 
during  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,”  1779, 
which  was  much  admired  ; and  it  is  probable 
that  his  assistance  was  given  to  government  in 
other  political  pieces.  His  services  received 
an  ample  reward  in  the  lucrative  post  of  agent 
to  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  whose  concerns  with 
the  East  India  company  were  at  this  time  mul- 
tifarious and  perplexed.  Mr.  Macpherson 
wrote  several  appeals  to  the  public  in  behalf  of 
this  potentate ; and  it  being  thought  necessary 
that  the  nabob  should  have  a representative  in  the 
house  of  commons,  he  was  returned  in  1780,  for 
the  borough  of  Camelford,  and  was  re-elected 
in  1784  and  1790.  His  health  now  declining, 
he  retired  for  the  benefit  of  his  native  air  to  a 
seat  which  he  had  built  called  Bellevue,  near 
Inverness,  where  he  died  in  February  1 796. 
His  exertions  were  productive  of  opulence  ; 
and  among  his  bequests  was  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  pounds  to  defray  the  expence  of 
printing  and  publishing  the  original  Ossian.  He 
also  directed  three  hundred  pounds  to  be  laid 
out  in  a monument'of  him,  to  be  erected  in  a 
conspicuous  situation  at  Bellevue ; and  he 
ordered  his  remains  to  be  interred  in  West- 
minster-abbey,  where  they  were  accordingly 
deposited  in  Poet’s-corner.  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
imagined  that  this  distinction  was  claimed  fo.r 
him  in  the  capacity  of  a translator. — A. 

MACQUER,  Joseph,  an  eminent  chemist, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1710.  He  was  brought 
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up  to  physic,  and  became  a doctor  of  the 
faculty  of  medicine,  in  the  university  of  Paris, 
professor  of  pharmacy,  and  censor-royal.  He 
was  also  a member  of  the  Academies  of  Sci- 
ences of  Turin,  Stockholm,  and  Paris  ; and  he  ' 
held  the  medical  and  chemical  departments  in 
the  Journal  des  Savans.  M.  Macquer  made 
himself  well  known  by  several  useful  and  po- 
pular works  on  chemistry,  of  which  science  he 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  cultivators  on 
the  modern  rational  plan,  before  the  new 
modelling  which  it  has  received  of  late  years. 
His  publications  were  “ Elemens  de  Chymie 
Theorique,”  1749 — 1753,  I2m°-  “ Elemens 

de  Chymie  Pratique,”  two  volumes  i2tno. 
1751  — 1 756  : “Plan  d’un  Cours  de  Chymie 
experimentalt  & raisonnee,”  i2mo.  1757:  this 
was  drawn  up  in  conjunction  with  M.  Baume, 
who  lectured  on  chemistry  in  partnership  with 
him  : “ Dictionnaire  de  Chymie,”  two  volumes 
octavo,  j 7 66.  These  works  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English  and  German  : the  Diction- 
ary, particularly,  by  Mr.  Keir,  with  great  ad- 
ditions and  improvements.  He  wrote  like- 
wise “ Formulae  Medicamentorum  Magis- 
tralium,”  1763,  and  “ L’Art  de  la  Teinture  de 
Soie,  1763  ; and  he  had  a share  in  the  “ Phar- 
macopeia Parisiensis”  of  175 8.  This  meri- 
torious writer  died  in  1784.  Diet.  Hist,  de  la 
Med.  par  Eloy.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

MACQUER,  Philip,  a historical  writer, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1720.  He  was  brought 
up  to  the  bar,  and  was  admitted  an  advocate 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris;  but  the  weakness 
of  his  breast  not  permitting  him  to  plead,  he 
devoted  himself  to  literary  labours.  His  works 
were,  “ Abrege  Chronologique  de  l’Histoire 
Ecclesiastique,”  three  volumes  octavo,  compos- 
ed after  the  manner  of  Hesnault’s  Chronolo- 
gical History  of  France  : “ Les  Annales  Ro- 
manies,” octavo,  1765,  also  a chronological 
abridgment,  in  which  the  author  has  inserted  all 
the  best  pieces  of  St.  Evremond,  St.  Real, 
Montesquieu,  and  Mably,  concerning  the  Ro- 
mans: “ Abrege  Chronologique  de  l’Histoire 
d’Espagne  et  de  Portugal,”  two  volumes  octavo, 
1759 — 1765:  this  work  was  begun  by  Hesnault, 
and  the  author  was  assisted  in  it  by  Lacombe. 
Macquer  had  also  a share  in  the  “ Dictionnaire 
des  Arts  et  Metiers,”  and  in  Lacombe’s  trans- 
lation of  the  “ Syphilis”  of  Fracastorius.  All 
his  writings  are  accounted  exact  and  judicious, 
though  somewhat  dry.  He  died  in  1 770,  leav- 
ing the  character  of  a modest,  industrious,  up- 
right and  unaffected  man.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hut.— A. 

MACRINUS,  Opilius,  one  of  the  short- 
lived masters  of  the  Roman  empire,  was  a 


native  of  Caesarea  in  Africa,  of  a low.  origin, 
and  of  Mauritanian  extraction.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  a slave  and  a gladiator,  which  is 
scarcely  credible,  since  he  first  raised  himself 
as  a pleader  of  causes.  Having  in  this  capa- 
city been  serviceable  to  a friend  of  Plautianus, 
the  minister  cf  Severus,  he  attracted  the  notice 
of  that  favourite,  who  made  him  his  steward. 
On  the  fall  of  Plautianus  he  narrowly  escaped 
with  life,  and  was  banished  to  Africa,  where 
he  maintained  himself  by  the  united  professions 
of  rhetorician,  pleader,  ana  counsellor,  beverus 
at  length  recalled  him,  and  made  him  post- 
master on  the  Flaminian  way.  Caracalla  created 
him  a R.oman  knight,  and  he  rose  through 
different  employments  to  the  high  office  of 
pretorian-prefect.  In  this  post  he  is  said  to  have 
conducted  himself  with  honour  and  regard  to 
justice.  It  was  a part  of  his  duty  to  accom- 
pany the  emperor  in  his  campaigns,  where,  be- 
ing rather  a man  of  the  pen  than  the  sword, 
he  incurred  the  perpetual  raillery  of  his  disso- 
lute master.  Pie  likewise  fell  under  his  suspi- 
cion and  displeasure,  and  had  reason  to  think 
his  life  insecure,  when  an  incident  happened 
which  brought  him  into  instant  danger.  Cara- 
calla, who  was  equally  timid  and  superstitious, 
employed  all  the  arts  of  divination  to  learn  the 
secrets  of  futurity,  and  especially  to  be  inform- 
ed of  any  plots  against  his  person.  During 
his  absence  from  Rome  he  had  ordered  the 
prefect  of  the  city  to  be  peculiarly  attentive  to 
any  predictions  of  this  sort ; and  an  African 
soothsayer  having  foretold  that  Macrinus  and 
his  son  were  destined  to  the  imperial  throne, 
the  prefect  thought  it  necessary  to  give  imme- 
diate information  of  the  circumstance  to  the 
emperor.  I he  dispatches  containing  this  intel- 
ligence, according  to  one  account,  were  sent 
first  to  the  emperor’s  mother  at  Antioch, 
which  gave  time  for  a friend  of  Macrinus 
to  forewarn  him  of  his  danger ; according  to 
another,  they  were  delivered  to  him  unopened 
by  Caracalla  himself  to  be  read.  He  found 
that  his  safety  entirely  depended  upon  striking 
the  first  blow;  and  engaged  a discontented  sol- 
dier to  stfib  the  tyrant,  which  he  effected. 
(See  Caracalla.) 

An  election  by  the  soldiers,  who  were  igno- 
rant of  the  pait  Macrinus  had  had  in  the  death 
of  their  detestable  favourite,  elevated  him  to  the 
vacant  throne,  in  April  A.  D.  217.  The 
senate  readily  confirmed  the  nominaton, 
and  the  new  emperor  conferred  the  title 
of  Caesar  on  his  young  son  Diadumcni- 
anus.  Macrinus  wasnot  destitute  of  qualities 
and  principles  worthy  of  his  staiion ; and  by 
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the  punishment  of  informers  and  the  respect 
he  paid  to  the  laws,  he  restored  the.  internal 
order  and  tranquillity  which  the  preceding  reign 
had  abolished.  His  choice  of  ministers  of  low 
birth,  like  himself,  however,  and  a lofty  car- 
riage which  he  assumed,  gave  disgust  to  the 
senators,  and  rendered  him  unpopular.  As  his 
disposition  was  far  from  warlike,  he  attempted 
by  humiliating  concessions  to  pacify  Artaba- 
nus  the  Parthian  king,  against  whom  Caracalla 
had  begun  hostilities.  Two  actions,  however, 
took  place,  in  both  of  which  the  Romans  had 
the  disadvantage,  and  Macrinus  was  obliged 
to  purchase  a peace.  He  returned  dishonour- 
ed to  Antioch,  where  he  indulged  in  luxurious 
magnificence,  neglecting  the  affairs  of  the  em- 
pire. He  had  in  view,  however,  certain  re- 
forms, one  of  which  proved  his  ruin.  While 
he  continued  to  the  soldiers  already  in  the  ser- 
vice the  extravagant  pay  and  privileges  confer- 
red by  his  predecessor,  he  put  the  new  recruits 
upon  a reduced  establishment  and  severer  dis- 
cipline. This  salutary  alteration  occasioned 
great  discontents  in  the  army,  where  the  empe- 
ror was  already  despised  ; and  his  impolicy  in 
suffering  a large  force  to  remain  united  in  Sy- 
ria during  the  winter,  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  the  propagation  of  a mutinous  spirit.  At 
this  juncture, the  young  Bassiatius  wasproduced 
at  Emesa  by  his  grandmother,  Julia  Msesa, 
as  the  natural  son  of  Caracalla,  and  was  declar- 
ed emperor  by  the  troops  in  that  station. 
(See  Heliogabalus.)  Macrinus,  after  wasting 
his  time  in  inactivity,  at  length  marched  from 
Antioch  to  confront  his  competitor.  At  a 
village  about  a day’s  march  from  that  capital, 
the  two  armies  met,  and  a battle  ensued,  the 
fortune  of  which  wag  still  dubious,  when  Ma- 
crinus shamefully  fled  from  the  field.  He 
passed  through  Antioch,  crossed  Lesser  Asia 
in  disguise,  and  arrived  at  Chalcedonia  with  the 
intention  of  passing  over  into  Europe ; but 
being  there  recognized,  he  was  seized  and  con- 
veyed into  Cappadocia.  On  the  road,  learning 
that  his  son  had  been  taken  and  killed,  he  leapt 
from  his  chariot,  and  in  the  fall  broke  his  arm. 
The  attendants  presently  dispatched  him,  and 
carried  his  head  to  his  rival.  His  death  hap- 
pened in  June  218,  after  a reign  of  fourteen 
months.  It  is  to  the  honour  of  this  emperor, 
that  he  meditated  a great  reform  in  jurispru- 
dence, by  abolishing  all  those  imperial  rescripts 
which  had  obtained  the  authority  of  laws,  though 
often  issued  on  particular  occasions,  accord- 
ing to  the  caprice  of  the  prince  on  the  throne; 
but  the  shortness  of  his  reign  prevented  the 
yoL.  vi. 


execution  of  this  and  other  plans  for  the  pub- 
lic good.  Herodian.  Dio.  Crevicr.  Gibbon. 
—A. 

MACRINUS,  Sai.monius,  a modern  Latin 
poet,  whose  proper  name  was  John  Salmon, 
was  born  at  Loudun,  and  flourished  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  He  studied  at  Paris  under  le 
Fevre  d’Estaples,  and  displayed  such  a facility 
in  composing  Latin  verse,  especially  of  the 
lyric  class,  that  he  was  called  the  Horace  of 
his  time.  It  is  supposed  that  he  assumed  the 
name  of  Macrinus  on  account  of  his  extenuat- 
ed form.  He  was  made  preceptor  of  the  two 
sons  of  Rene  of  Savoy,  and  acquitted  himself 
so  well  in  this  employment,  that  he  was  re- 
ceived at  court,  where  he  acquired  the  friend- 
ship of  the  seigneurs  de  Bellai.  Pie  wrote  a 
great  number  of  verses,  of  which  some  of  the 
most  esteemed  are  addressed  to  his  wife  under 
the  name  of  Gelonis.  He  died  at  Loudun  in 
1557.  Several  of  the  poems  of  this  writer  are 
contained  in  the  second  volume  of  the  “ De- 
ficit Poetarum  Gallicorum.”  A collection  of 
his  select  hymns  was  printed  by  R.  Stephens, 
octavo,  1540. 

The  son  of  the  preceding,  Charles  or  Chari - 
laus  Macrinus , was  also  a good  Latin  poet  and 
a learned  man.  He  was  preceptor  to  Catha- 
rine of  Navarre,  sister  to  Henry  IV.,  and  pe- 
rished in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's. 
Baillet.  Mortri. — A. 

MACROBIUS,  Aurelius  Theodosius,  an 
ancient  grammarian  or  philologist,  flourished 
towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  The 
place  of  his  birth  is  unknown  ; for  although 
he  is  claimed  by  the  people  of  Parma,  who 
show  his  tomb,  he  himself  speaks  of  being 
born  in  a country  where  the  Latin  tongue  was 
not  vernacular.  He  undoubtedly  lived  at  Rome; 
but  whether  he  was  the  same  Macrobius  who 
was  great-chamberlain  under  Plonorius  and 
Theodosius  II.  is  uncertain.  The  supposition 
that  he  held  that  office  has  probably  been  the 
only  ground  for  imagining  him  to  Jwve  been 
a Christian,  since  the  language  of  his  writings 
and  the  interlocutors  in  his  dialogue  are  en- 
tirely heathen.  The  extant  works  of  this  au- 
thor are  a small  piece  on  grammar,  inserted  i« 
the  collection  of  “ Gramatici  Veteres;”  two 
books  of  commentaries  on  that  part  of  Cicero 
De  Republica  which  contain  the  Somnium 
Scipionis,  from  which  he  appears  to  have  been 
a Platonist ; and  a dialogue  entitled  “Satur- 
nalia,” supposed  to  have  been  held  at  the  fes- 
tival of  Saturn  by  a company  of  learned  per- 
sons, whose  names  are  those  of  some  of  the 
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most  eminent  scholars  of  that  time.  The 
questions  treated  of  relate  to  topics  of  antiqui- 
ty, mythology,  history,  and  poetry,  discussed 
in  a miscellaneous  way,  with  many  references 
to  the  works  of  ancient  authors,  and  to  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  Romans;  and  although 
the  style  is  by  no  means  pure,  and  the  compo- 
sition is  without  skill,  yet  the  work  is  of  much 
utility  as  a help  to  classical  erudition.  From 
the  frequent  passages  transcribed  without  ac- 
knowledgment from  known  authors,  Macro- 
bius  has  by  some  been  regarded  as  a plagiarist; 
but  as  he  expressly  mentions  in  his  preface  an 
intention  of  borrowing  in  this  manner,  he 
ought  to  be  acquitted  of  that  charge.  The 
editions  of  this  author  are  numerous;  the  best 
are  those  of  the  Variorum  and  Gronovius, 
Lugd.  Bat.  octavo,  1670;  of  the  Vulpii,  Patav. 
octavo,  1736;  and  of  Zeunius,  Lips,  octavo, 
1774/  Limbos  chi.  Moreri.  Bibliogr.  Diet. 
—A. 

MADDOX,  Isaac,  an  English  prelate  of 
some  note  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  de- 
scended from  obscure  parents,  and  born  at 
London  in  the  year  1697.  Having  lost  his 
parents  while  very  young,  he  was  taken  care 
of  by  an  aunt,  who  placed  him  in  a charity 
school,  where  he  seems  to  have  imbibed  a 
taste  for  acquiring  knowledge.  Afterwards  he 
was  sent  on  trial  to  a pastry-cook;  but  before 
he  could  be  bound  an  apprentice,  the  master 
told  his  aunt  that  he  was  not  fit  for  trade,  as 
his  sole  delight  was  in  reading  books  of  learn- 
ing, and  therefore  advised  that  she  should  send 
him  back  to  school,  where  he  might  follow 
the  bent  of  his  inclination.  By  the  assistance 
of  some  friends  who  were  dissenters,  an  exhi- 
bition was  afterwards  obtained  for  him  to  one 
of  the  universities  in  Scotland.  We  remem- 
ber to  have  formerly  heard,  that  after  going 
through  a course  of  academical  studies,  he 
officiated  for  a time  as  a dissenting  minister, 
in  one  of  our  northern  counties.  We  do  not 
vouch,  however,  for  the  authenticity  of  this 
anecdote;  and,  if  such  were  the  fact,  he  must 
have  very  soon  determined  on  conformity  to 
the  church  of  England.  The  authority  from ' 
which  our  narrative  is  taken  states,  that  not 
caring  to  take  orders  in  the  church  of  Scotland, 
he  obtained  the  patronage  of  bishop  Gibson, 
and  was  admitted  of  Queeivs-college,  in  the 
university  of  Cambridge.  Having  received 
episcopal  ordination,  he  at  first  served  as 
curate  at  St.  Bride’s;  was  then  appointed  do- 
mestic chaplain  to  Dr.  Waddington,  bishop  of 
Chichester,  whose  niece  he  married ; and  was 
afterwards  promoted  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Ve- 


dast,  in  Foster-lane,  London.  In  the  year 
1729,  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  closet  to 
queen  Caroline;  about  which  time,  most  pro- 
bably, he  was  created  doctor  by  a diploma 
from  Lambeth.  In  1773,  he  was  made  dean 
of  Wells;  and  in  the  same  year  published  the 
piece  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known,  consisting 
of  “ A Review  of  Neal’s  History  of  the  Puri- 
tans,” under  the  title  of  “ A Vindication  of 
the  Government,  Doctrine,  and  Worship  of 
the  Church  of  England,  established  in  the 
Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,”  octavo.  In  1736, 
he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  St.  Asaph ; and 
in  1743,  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Wor- 
cester. As  a prelate  of  the  church,  he  is  com- 
mended for  the  fidelity  and  diligence  with 
which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  station  ; 
as  well  as  for  the  prudence  and  paternal  treat- 
ment which  he  displayed  in  the  government  of 
his  clergy.  Of  his  generous  attention  to  their 
interest  he  afforded  evidence,  by  many  boun- 
tiful donations,  and  by  assigning  two  hundred 
pounds  a year,  during  his  life,  for  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  smaller  benefices  of  his  diocese. 
He  was  also  a zealous  encourager  of  public, 
useful,  and  benevolent  institutions.  He  was 
one  of  the  supporters  of  the  British  fishery,  by 
which  he  lost  some  money.  To  the  London 
hospitals  he  was  a great  benefactor,  and  he 
was  the  first  promoter  of  the  Worcester  infir- 
mary, in  1745.  He  abounded,  likewise,  in 
private  charities,  and  was  distinguished  for  his 
hospitality  and  generosity,  which  were  enliven- 
ed with  cheerfulness,  affability,  and  good  na- 
ture. As  a proof  that  he  possessed  these  qua- 
lities, and  also  as  an  honourable  testimony  that 
he  was  above  the  false  pride  of  concealing  his 
humble  origin,  a gentleman  has  related,  that, 
dining  with  him  once  at  Hartlebury,  after  a 
handsome  entertainment  some  tarts  were  in- 
troduced ; when  the  bishop  pressed  the  com- 
pany to  taste  his  pastry,  saying  pleasantly  “ that 
he  believed  that  they  were  very  good,  but  that 
they  were  not  of  his  own  making.”  This  was 
a joke  which  he  was  fond  of  repeating.  He 
died  in  1759,  about  the  age  of  sixty-two.  Ex- 
cepting the  article  already  noticed,  he  only 
published  fourteen  single  “ Sermons,”  preach- 
ed on  public  occasions  between  the  years  1734, 
and  1772.  Nichols's  Anecdotes  of  Bower. — M. 

MADERNO,  Charles,  an  eminent  archi- 
tect, was  born  in  1556  at  Bissona,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Como,  in  Lombardy.  He  went  at  a 
very  early  age  to  Rome,  where  his  uncle,  Do- 
minico  Fontana,  was  then  in  full  employ  as  an 
architect.  After  studying  design,  his  genius 
appearing  to  point  to  sculpture  he  was  placed 
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with  an  artist  in  that  branch.  His  progress  in 
modelling  was  such,  that  his  uncle  confided  to 
him  the  works  in  stucco  of  the  buildings  in 
which  he  was  engaged;  but  at  length  he  en- 
tirely rlevoted  himself  to  architecture.  At  the 
death  of  Sixtus  V.,  the  magnificent  catafalque 
for  his  interment  was  designed  and  executed 
v by  Maderno.  Under  the  three  succeeding 
short-lived  popedoms,  the  public  works  in 
Rome  were  suspended;  but  when  they  were 
resumed  by  Clement  VIII.  they  were  chiefly 
committed  to  this  artist.  Several  cardinals  and 
nobles  also  employed  him  for  their  palaces  and 
other  edifices;  and  so  high  was  his  reputation, 
that  when,  on  the  accession  of  Paul  V.  in  1605, 
it  was  resolved  that  the  building  of  St.  Peter’s 
should  be  brought  to  a termination,  the  plans 
of  Maderno  were  preferred  to  those  of  eight 
competitors,  and  the  work  was  placed  under 
his  direction.  Three  branches  of  the  Greek 
Cross,  which  was  Michael  Angelo’s  original 
design,  were  completed  ; and  the  fourth,  with 
the  portico,  remained  to  be  constructed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  pope’s  orders,  Maderno  length- 
ened the  fourth  branch  so  as  to  change  the  plan 
into  a Latin  cross.  His  portico  and  west  front 
have  been  censured  for  want  of  magnificence; 
and  it  is  generally  allowed  that  this  vast  edi- 
fice, which  was  108  years  in  building,  was  not 
finished  with  the  same  ability  that  it  was  com- 
menced. But  it  is,  in  fact,  often  more  diffi- 
cult to  bring  to  perfection  the  plan  of  another 
than  to  execute  an  original  one.  This  archi- 
tect was  afterwards  employed  upon  the  ponti- 
fical palace  on  the  Quirinal  mount.  He  also 
raised  a fine  fluted  column  found  in  the  ruins 
of  the  temple  of  peace,  and  placed  it  on  a 
marble  pedestal  in  the  square  of  St.  Maria 
Maggiore.  Besides  his  proper  architectural 
employment  in  building  and  decorating  a num- 
ber of  churches  and  palaces,  he  was  sent  by 
the  pope  on  a commission  to  examine  the  ports 
of  the  ecclesiastical  states,  and  afterwards  sur- 
veyed the  lake  of  Perugia  and  circumjacent 
country,  in  order  to  divert  the  inundations  of 
the  river  Chiana.  He  was  consulted  upon 
most  of  the  great  edifices  undertaken  in  his 
time,  as  well  in  France  and  Spain,  as  in  the 
principal  towns  in  Italy.  His  last  work  was 
the  magnificent  Barbcrini  palace  of  Urban  VIII., 
which  he  had  not  the  satisfaction  to  complete. 
Suffering  under  the  stone,  he  was  obliged  to 
be  carried  in  a chair  to  superintend  the  work- 
men; but  death  put  a period  to  his  labours  in 
1629,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three.  He  had 
seen  ten  popes,  by  most  of  whom  he  had  been 


regarded  with  favour.  D’ Argfnville  Vies  des 
A r chit. — A. 

MAECENAS,  Caius  Cilnius,  a celebrated 
minister  of  state  and  patron  of  letters,  was  a 
Roman  knight,  who  derived  his  origin  from 
the  ancient  kings  of  Etruria.  Of  his  education 
and  early  life  nothing  is  known;  nor  are  we 
informed  of  the  origin  of  that  great  intimacy 
between  him  and  Augustus  which  so  much 
distinguished  him.  He  appears  to  have  been 
with  him  when  he  came  to  Rome  to  claim  the 
inheritance  of  his  great-uncle  Julius  Caesar, 
and  to  have  attended  him  afterwards  through 
all  fortunes.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Mutina  fought  by  Hirtius  and  Pansa  against 
Antony,  and  also  at  that  of  Philippi,  and  is 
said  to  have  displayed  both  valour  and  military 
skill.  Pie,  however,  chiefly  served  his  master 
in  a civil  capacity,  and  was  one  of  the  three 
intimates  who  were  delegated  by  him  to  effect 
an  accommodation  with  Antony,  when  that 
triumvir,  arriving  from  Egypt,  had  laid  siege 
to  Brundusium.  He  afterwards  was  sent  to 
Rome  to  prevent  those  disturbances  which 
were  likely  to  arise  from  the  intelligence  that 
the  fleet  of  Octavianus  had  suffered  greatly  from 
a storm;  and  by  his  address  he  preserved  the 
public  tranquillity.  When,  in  the  early  part  of 
his  reign,  Augustus  held  a consultation  with 
this  minister  and  his  other  confident  Agrippa 
on  the  great  question  whether  he  should  retain 
or  lay  down  his  power,  Maecenas  is  related  to 
have  given  the  advice  that  he  should  keep  the 
supremacy,  but  exercise  it  as  much  as  possible 
under  the  cover  of  those  authorities  to  which 
the  Roman  people  had  been  accustomed  in 
their  republican  constitution.  During  a long 
period  he  held  the  important  post  of  prefect  of 
Rome,  to  which  his  political  talents  were  pe- 
culiarly adapted;  and  with  perfect  fidelity  to 
the  emperor,  and  vigilance  to  maintain  his  in- 
terests, he  was  not  chargeable  with  any  acts 
of  cruelty  or  oppression.  Of  his  great  fami- 
liarity with  his  master,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  exerted  his  influence,  the  following 
remarkable  instance  is  related : Augustus  once 
sitting  on  the  judgment  seat,  as  was  his  fre- 
quent custom,  had  condemned  several  crimi- 
nals to  death,  and  was  proceeding,  when  Mae- 
cenas, unable  to  approach  him  through  the 
crowd,  wrote  on  a billet,  which  he  caused  to  be 
handed  to  him,  “ Surge,  carnifex,”  “ Rise, 
hangman!”  and  the  emperor  immediately  obey- 
ed. No  minister  appears  to  have  .been  more 
the  personal  friend  of  his  sovereign  than  M$- 
cenas;  but  he  was  partly  indebted  for  the  em» 
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peror’s  frequent  visits  to  the  attachment  of 
the  latter  for  his  wife  Terentia,  at  -which,  like 
a true  courtier,  he  connived.  Terentia  was  of 
a capricious  and  haughty  disposition,  and  their 
domestic  quarrels  were  frequent;  but  such  was 
her  influence  over  her  husband,  that  he  could 
not  resolve  to  part  with  her.  Although  active 
and  vigorous  in  his  official  character,  he  was  a 
man  of  singular  softness  and  cfl-'eminacy  in  his 
manners,  addicted  to  pleasure,  and  all  the 
modes  of  luxurious  indulgence.  Velleius 
Paterculus  sketches  his  portrait  in  a few  mas- 
terly strokes.  “ A man,  where  vigilance  was 
required,  sleepless,  provident,  and  active;  but 
as.  soon  as  a relaxation  from  business  could  be 
permitted,  dissolved  in  more  than  feminine  in- 
dolence and  delicacy.”  He  was  learned,  as 
well  as  a lover  of  learning,  and  displayed  proofs 
of  great  literary  talents;  but  his  style  was  in- 
fected with  the  same  softness  which  character- 
ised his  manners,  and  was  overrun  with  affec- 
tation and  false  taste.  Yet  the  soundness  of 
his  judgment  with  respect  to  the  writings  of 
others  seems  apparent  from  the  merit  of  those 
on  whom  he  bestowed  his  patronage.  His 
name  is  perpetuated  by  the  two  great  Roman 
poets,  Virgil  and  Horace,  as  their  munificent 
friend  and  intimate  associate.  Horace,  in  par- 
ticular, lived  with  him  upon  a footing  of  free- 
dom and  familiarity  which  does  equal  honour 
to  both;  and  no  name  appears  with  so  much 
distinction  in  his  works  as  that  of  Macenas. 
In  one  passage  in  his  satires  a highly  respect- 
able idea  is  given  of  the  terms  on  which  he 
opened  his  house  to  men  of  letters,  discourag- 
ing all  intrigue  and  rivalry,  and  assigning  to 
each  a place  according  to  his  merit.  (Sat.  ix. 
/.  i.J . Virgil  dedicated  to  him  his  admirable 
Georgies,  which  appear  to  have  been  compos- 
ed at  his  request.  Both  these  poets  were  in- 
troduced by  him  to  the  notice  and  favour  of 
Augustus;  and  so  signal  were  his  good  offices 
towards  literary  genius,  that  the  name  of  a 
Macenas  has  ever  since  been  applied  to  its  li- 
beral patrons.  Of  his  own  writings  several 
pieces  existed  in  the  time  of  Seneca;  but  the 
only  specimen  of  his  composition  which  has 
come  down  to  modern  times  is  a few  verses, 
the  sense  of  which  is,  that  under  all  the  bodily 
sufferings  and  infirmities  that  could  be  accumu- 
lated upon  him,  he  would  be  content  merely  to 
live;  a sentiment  which  an  old  Roman,  or 
a Grecian  philosopher,  would  doubtless  re- 
gard as  the  extreme  of  baseness  and  coward- 
ice. It  is  said  that  a coolness  took  place  in  his 
latter  years  between  him  and  the  emperor ; at  his 


death,  however,  B.  C.  8,  he  instituted  Augustus 
his  general  heir,  making  him  arbiter  of  the  lega- 
cies he  left  to  his  friends.  To  Maecenas  is  at- 
tributed by  the  historian  Dio  the  introduction 
of  warm  baths  into  Rome,  and  also  the  inven- 
tion of  a species  of  short-hand,  by  the  help  of 
which  orations  could  be  taken  down  from  the 
mouth  of  the  speaker:  this,  however,  is  by  most 
writers  ascribed  to  Cicero’s  freedman  Tiro; 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  only  perfected 
under  the  inspection  of  this  minister.  Mortr'u 
XJnivers.  Hist.  Grevier. — A. 

MAFFEI,  Giampietro,  a learned  Jesuit, 
was  born  at  Bergamo  in  1535.  By  his  two 
maternal  uncles,  Basil  and  Chrysostom  Zanchi, 
nobles  of  that  city,  he  was  instructed  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  in  philosophy 
and  theology.  He  accompanied  Basil  to  Rome, 
where  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Caro, 
the  Manuzzr,  and  other  learned  men  then  in 
that  capital.  After  the  death  of  his  uncle,  he 
accepted  in  1563  an  invitation  from  tire  republic 
of  Genoa  to  the  professorship  of  eloquence  in 
that  city,  with  an  ample  salary.  He  acquired 
great  applause  in  this  office,  and  was  also  made 
secretary  to  the  state;  but  in  15 65  he  chose  to 
return  to  Rome,  where  he  entered  into  the 
society  of  Jesuits.  He  passed  six  years  in  the 
chair  of  eloquence  in  the  Roman  college,  dur- 
ing which  he  translated  into  the  Latin  the  his- 
tory of  the  Indies  by  Acosta,  with  many  letters 
of  Jesuit  missionaries  in  the  East  Indies,  pub- 
lished in  1570.  The  reputation  he  gained  by 
this  performance  caused  him  to  be  invited  to 
Lisbon  by  cardinal  Henry,  in  order,  from  me- 
moirs that  were  to  be  furnished  him,  to  draw 
up  a complete  history  of  the  Portuguese  con- 
quests in  the  Indies,  and  of  the  progress  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  those  countries.  He  was 
engaged  many  years  in  this  work,  much  re- 
spected at  court,  both  during  the  cardinal’s  life, 
and  afterwards  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  Re- 
turning to  Italy  in  1581,  he  spent  several  years, 
partly  at  Rome  and  partly  at  Sienna,  in  learned 
labours,  and  at  length  was  placed  by  Clement 
V 1 1 1 . in  the  Vatican  for  the  purpose  of  continu- 
ing in  Latin  the  annals  of  Gregory  XIII.,  begun 
by  him  in  the  Italian  language.  He  had  written 
three  books  of  this  work,  when  he  was  seized 
with  a disorder  of  which  he  died  at  Tivoli,  in 
October  1603. 

The  principal  work  of  this  writer,  is  his 
“ Historiarum  lndicarum,  lib.  xvi,”  frequent- 
ly printed  in  folio  and  octavo,  and  finally  at 
Bergamo  in  two  volumes  quarto,  1747*  It 
does  not  pass  for  a judicious  composition,  much 
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fabulous  matter  being  intermixed  with  true 
history,  so  as  to  impair  the  credit  of  the  whole. 
Its  chief  merit  is  that  of  the  style,  which  is 
very  pure  and  elegant,  though  sometimes  in- 
flated. The  author  was  indeed  fastidiously 
nice  in  his  language,  often  spending  whole 
hours  in  polishing  a phrase,  which  rendered 
him  a very  slow  composer.  It  is  said  that  he 
requested  permission  of  the  pope  to  recite  his 
Jbreviary  in  Greek,  that  he  might  not  sully  the 
purity  of  his  taste  by  barbarous  Latin.  His 
work  “ De  Vita  & Moribus  Sancti  Ignatii”  is 
also  much  valued  for  its  style.  He  was  an 
elegant  writer  in  Italian,  in  which  he  compos- 
ed the  “ Annals  of  Gregory  XIII.,”  not  pub- 
lished till  1742,  and  the  “ Lives  of  Seventeen 
Holy  Confessors.'*  Tiraboschi.  Moreri. — A. 

MAFFEI,  Francis-Scipio,  marquis,  an 
eminent  Italian  writer,  born  at  Verona  in 
1675,  was  the  third  son  of  the  marquis  John 
Francis  MafFei  and  of  Silvia  Pellegrini.  His 
early  education  was  entirely  conducted  by  his 
mother,  a woman  of  superior  accomplishments. 
At  a proper  age  he  was  sent  to  the  Jesuits’  col- 
lege at  Parma,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  attachment  to  poetry,  both  Latin  and 
Italian.  After  completing  his  studies  he  vi- 
sited Milan,  Genoa,  and  Rome,  and  at  the 
latter  capital  was  admitted  into  the  Academy 
degli  Arcadi.  Returning  to  hi*  native  city, 
he  assiduously  cultivated  polite  literature,  and 
in  1700  wrote  a criticism  on  the  “ Rodogune” 
of  Corneille.  Uniting  the  spirit  of  philosophy 
with  that  of  gallantry,  he  maintained  before  an 
assembly  of  both  sexes  in  the  Academia  Fila- 
monica  of  Verona  certain  “ Conclusioni  d’A- 
more,”  in  which  the  elegance  of  his  language 
and  vivacity  of  his  sentiments  were  equally  ad- 
mired. 

Not  contented  with  the  laurels  of  peace,  he 
took  the  occasion  of  the  Spanish  succession- 
war  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  field  ; and  in 
1703  joined  hi*  second  brother,  who  was  a 
general  of  the  Bavarian  troops  in  alliance  with 
France.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Do- 
nawert,  and  had  afterwards  the  satisfaction  of 
saving  his  brother’s  life  by  disarming  an  officer 
whose  pistol  was  pointed  at  him.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  campaign  he  returned  to  Verona, 
and  resumed  those  literary  occupations  which 
he  never  afterwards  quitted.  After  some  suc- 
cessful attempts  to  reform  the  literary  taste  of 
his  countrymen,  he  undertook  the  more  im- 
portant task  of  reforming  their  moral  princi- 
ples, especially  with  regard  to  the  practice  of 
duelling,  to  which  his  brother  was  near  falling 
a sacrifice.  The  rules  for  conducting  private 


quarrels  had  been  reduced  to  a sort  of  system, 
under  the  name  of  the  science  of  chivalry.  This 
he  attacked  first  in  a small  publication  entitled 
“ La  Van  ta  delta  scienza  cavalleresca,”  and 
afterwards  in  a large  work,  “ Della  scienza 
chiamata  cavalleresca,”  dedicated  to  pope  Cle- 
ment XI.,  and  first  printed  at  Rome  in  1710, 
quarto.  This  was  a performance  of  much 
learned  research  and  solid  argument,  written 
in  an  admirable  style  and  with  great  clearness 
of  method.  It  was  received  with  general  ap-  •. 
plause,  and  passed  through  several  editions. 
The.  enquiries  in  which  he  had  been  engaged 
led  him  to  detect  a fiction  respecting  a suppos- 
ed religio.  s order  of  knighthood  founded  by 
Constantine  the  Great;  and  as  he  was  a decid- 
ed enemy  of  imposture  of  all  kinds,  he  exposed 
it  in  a tract  “ De  Fabula  Equestris  Ordinis  Con- 
stantiniani,”  1712,  under  the  name  of  Zurigo. 
Somewhat  b fore  this  tune  he  had  displayed 
his  zeal  for  Italian  literature  by  urging  Vallis- 
nieri  and  Apostolo  Zeno  to  set  on  foot  a good 
literary  journal  in  the  Italian  language;  and 
he  contributed  to  it  a learned  preface  and  two 
dedications,  with  several  articles  relative  to 
science  and  letters. 

The  reformation  of  the  Italian  theatre  was 
another  point  in  which  the  marquis  greatly 
interested  himself.  In  order  to  banish  from 
the  scene  the  unworthy  pieces  which  had  taken 
possession  of  it,  he  first  made  a collection  of 
the  best  Italian  tragedies,  which  he  published 
under  the  title  of  “ Teatro  Italiano,”  prefixing 
a dissertation  containing  a short  history  of  the 
Italian  stage,  with  some  strictures  on  the  French 
dramatists.  He  then,  by  way  of  model,  pro- 
duced in  1 7 14  his  tragedy  of  “ Merope.”  Few 
pieces  of  the  kind  were  ever  more  successful. 
The  number  of  editions  is  scarcely  to  be  reckon- 
ed; it  was  translated  into  most  modern  lan- 
guages; and  it  had  that  certain  mark  of  cele- 
brity, an  attendant  swarm  of  critics  and  cen- 
surers.  Among  these  was  Voltaire,  who  af- 
terwards wrote  a tragedy  of  the  same  name 
and  subject  by  way  of  comparison,  which  is  one 
of  his  finest  works.  If  that  of  MafFei  is  in- 
ferior to  the  french  master-piece,  it  cannot 
however  be  denied  to  possess  great  beauties  of 
language  and  sentiment.  The  marquis  also 
gave  a specimen  of  comedy  in  a piece  entitled 
“ Commedia  delle  Cerimonie;’’  and  he  en- 
riched the  stage  with  a drama,  called  “ La 
Fida  Ninfa.”  Of  his  more  serious  studies, 
those  of  antiquity  and  ti.eology  were  the  fa- 
vourites; the  first,  chiefly  directed  to  the  ho- 
nour of  hts  native  country  and  city;  the  se- 
cond, animated  with  zeal  for  the  Roman  cathc*- 
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lie  faith  Of  his  numerous  publications  relative 
to  these  objects,  it  will  here  be  sufficient  to 
notice  some  of  the  principal,  in  chronological 
order.  For  the  purpose  of  proving  the  early 
attention  paid  in  Italy  to  ancient  literature,  he 
published  in  1720,  “ Traduttori  Italiani,”  or  a 
notice  of  versions  of  Latin  and  Greek  authors 
into  the  vulgar  tongue.  Having  discovered 
an  ancient  manuscript  library  in  Verona,  which 
had  long  been  unknown,  he  published  from  it, 
in  1721,  “Cassiodorii  Senatoris  Complexiones,” 
with  a learned  introduction  and  annotations. 
A commission  which  he  received  from  Victor 
Amadeus,  king  of  Sardinia,  to  whom  he  was 
gentleman  of  the  chamber,  to  collect  the 
monuments  of  antiquity  scattered  through  his 
country,  was  a very  agreeable  variation  of  his 
sedentary  employments.  To  this  prince  he 
dedicated  his  useful  work  entitled  “ Istoria 
Diplomatica,”  being  an  introduction  to  the 
critical  knowledge  of  the  pieces  distinguished 
under  the  name  of  diplomas,  with  a collection 
of  several  documents  hitherto  iaedited  : it  was 
published  in  1727,  4to. 

Fie  had  already  manifested  his  regard  for 
-the  honour  of  his  native  city  by  an  attempt  to 
prove  that  Verona  was  never  subordinate  to 
Brescia,  as  was  commonly  affirmed  ; and  in 
1732  he  raised  a durable  monument  to  her 
fame  by  his  learned  work  “Verona  Illustrata.” 
In  this  was  comprised  his  “ Trattato  degli 
Anfiteatri,”  published  four  years  before ; 
a noble  ancient  amphitheatre  being  one  of  the 
principal  ornaments  of  Verona.  This  per- 
formance, in  four  parts,  is  replete  with  curious 
information  relative  to  the  history  and  anti- 
quities, not  only  of  that  city,  but  of  the  north 
of  Italy  in  general,  and  ranks  among  the  ablest 
and  most  interesting  of  topographical  works. 
In  the  same  year,  the  fifty-seventh  of  his  age, 
he  undertook  a tour  into  foreign  countries, 
.with  the  advantage  of  mature  experience,  and 
a reputation  fully  established  throughout  Eu- 
rope. One  of  his  principal  objects  was  the 
collection  of  ancient  inscriptions,  with  a design 
to  unite  them,  together  with  all  those  collected 
by  Gruter  and  others,  into  one  body.  He 
passed  through  Geneva  to  the  south  of  France, 
all  the  principal  towns  of  which  he  visited, 
every  where  examining  the  relics  of  antiquity 
and  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  Soon  after 
his  arrival  at  Paris  in  1733,  he  printed  an 
account  of  what  he  had  surveyed  under  the 
title  of  “Gallias  Antiquitates  qu»dam  Selectae,” 
in  the  form  of  letters  to  his  learned  friends. 
In  that  capital  he  was  received  with  the  greatest 
distinction,  and  excited  general  admiration  by 


his  vivacity,  gayety,  and  social  qualities,  joined 
to  the  virtues  of  a man  of  worth,  and  the  in 
formation  of  an  universal  scholar.  These 
excellencies  of  character  procured  an  easy 
pardon  for  his  prepossession  in  favour  of  his 
own  ideas, his  dictatorial  manner, his  impatience 
of  contradiction,  and  his  excessive  praises  of 
his  native  country,  which  could  not  but  try 
the  patience  of  his  French  auditors.  He  was 
elected  by  acclamation  foreign  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions,  although  there  was 
no  vacancy  ; and  was  a frequent  attendant  on 
its  meetings.  The  disputes  concerning  the 
bull  Unigenitus,  which  at  that  time  divided  all 
Paris,  interested  him  so  warmly,  that  he  sat 
down  to  study  the  doctrines  of  grace,  freewill, 
and  predestination,  with  as  much  application  as 
if  he  had  been  in  a solitude,  and  composed  a 
work  on  the  subject  hereafter  to  be  mentioned. 
Fie  spent  near  three  years  and  a half  in  that 
capital,  for  the  most  part  in  retirement,  and 
then  paid  a visit  to  England.  There  he  was 
distinguished  by  the  notice  of  the  royal  family, 
of  several  of  the  nobility,  and  by  the  most 
eminent  men  of  letters.  Fl-e  visited  both  uni- 
versities, and  was  honoured  at  Oxford  with 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  The  panegyrical 
oration  in  which  this  was  conferred  might  be 
heard  by  him  (^ays  his  Italian  eulogist)  without 
a breach  of  modesty,  since  Latin  pronounced 
in  the  English  manner  would  certainly  be  less 
intelligible  to  him  than  the  saliar  verses  of 
Numa  ! He  saw  Pope,  and  had  the  pleasure 
(it  is  said)  of  findinghim  occupied  in  translating 
his  Merope.  As  no  such  translation  has  ap- 
peared, and  dramatic  poetry  was  in  no  other 
instance  cultivated  by  Pope,  it  may  be  suspected 
that  a little  complimentary  finesse  was  practised 
on  the  occasion.  From  England  he  went  to 
Holland  and  Flanders,  and  proceeded  through 
Germany  to  Vienna,  where  he  had  a most 
gracious  reception  from  theemperor  Charles  VI. 
to  whom  he  was  well  known.  He  returned  to 
Verona  before  the  close  of  1736.  In  that 
year  he  began  to  publish  the  “ Osservazioni 
Letterarie,”  intended  as  a continuation  of  the 
Italian  literary  journal.  Several  pieces  of  his 
composition  relative  to  history  and  antiquities 
appeared  in  the  successive  tomes  of  this  work. 
In  1742  he  published  the  result  of  his  long 
theological  studies  in  an  elaborate  folio  volume 
entitled  l<  Istoria  teologica  della  Dottrine  edelle 
Opinioni  corse  ne’  cinque  primi  Secoli  della 
Chiesa  in  Proposito  della  divina  Grazia,  del 
Libero  Arbitrio,  e della  Predestinazione.”  In 
this  work  he  appeared  as  the  champion  of  the 
Molinists  against  the  Jansenists,  and  the  de- 
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fender  of  the. bull  Unigenitus  ; and  so  con- 
formable were  his  sentiments  to  those  of  the 
Jesuits-r^kat  it  was  supposed  they  were  its  real 
authors,  and  particularly  that  father  Tourne- 
mine’s  posthumous  papers  were  its  foundation. 
But  as  it  is  certain-  that  the  marquis  was  very 
conversant  in  theological  studies,  and  had 
spent  much  time  on  this  performance,  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  it  was  his  own,  as- 
sisted, perhaps,  by  the  counsel  of  some  learned 
men  of  that  society.  To  this  volume  were 
subjoined  a number  of  ecclesiastical  tracts  by 
the  same  author,  some  new,  others  republished. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  author  of 
such  a work  should  escape  without  some  con- 
troversial attacks*  Several  pieces  appeared  on 
both  sides,  which  it  cannot  be  of  importance  to 
enumerate.  The  rigorists  of  the  Roman  ca- 
tholic church  having  maintained,  in  opposition 
- to  the  lax  morality  of  the  Jesuits,  that  taking 
interest  of  money  to  any  degree  was  the  crime 
of  usury,  Maffei  opposed  this  doctrine  in  his 
book  “ Dell’  Impiego  del  Danaro,”  1744,  4to. 
which  was  a learned  and  rational  dissertation 
on  the  employment  of  money  in  ancient  times, 
and  the  true  principles  of  morality  and  policy 
on  this  head.  As,  however,  he  was  obliged  to 
make  free  with  the  authority  of  the  fathers,  he 
brought  a charge  of  heresy  upon  himself,  which 
was  urged  so  warmly,  that  he  was  forbidden  to 
remain  in  the  city,  and  was  confined  to  his 
country  seat.  The  storm  at  length  passed  over, 
and  he  returned  in  triumph.  The  enlightened 
pontiff  Benedict  XIV.  discouraged  further  at- 
tacks upon  him,  and  issued  an  enciclic  letter, 
which  was  expressed  with  such  a happy  am- 
biguity, that  both  parties  might  interpret  it  in 
their  own  favour.  The  practice  of  lending 
upon  interest  seems  to  have  been  not  at  all 
affected  by  this  dispute. 

The  composition  of  another  comedy  on  the 
prevailing  affectation  of  Italianizing  French 
words ; the  metrical  version  of  the  two  first 
books  of  the  Iliad,  and  of  some  piecesof  Hebrew 
poetry ; a learned  treatise  on  the  Greek  lapidary 
sigla, or  abbreviations;  and  some  inquiries  into 
the  generation  of  lightning  and  other  physical 
phenomena,  served  to  dissipate  the  chagrin 
which  his  polemical  writings  had  occasioned, 
and  to  display  the  unabated  vigour  and  versa- 
tility of  his  mind.  Ever  actuated  by  zeal  for 
the  credit  and  advantage  of  his  native  city,  in 
which  he  had  already  promoted  liberal  studies 
by  transplanting  a colony  of  learned  teachers 
from  the  Arcadi  at  Rome,  and  establishing  a 
literary  assembly  in  his  own  house,  he  exerted 
himself  in  the  foundation  of  a museum  of  anti- 


quities and  other  curiosities,  'which  became 
very  considerable,  and  was  announced  to  the 
public  by  a catalogue  entitled  “ Museo  Ve- 
ronese.” His  services  in  this  and  other 
matters  were  so  acceptable  to  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, that  a bust  of  him  was  placed  in  the  hall 
of  the  Philharmonic  Academy,  with  this  in- 
scription ; Scipioni  Majfeio  adhuc  viveuti  Acca- 
detnia  Filarmonica  are  decreto  Publico.  But 
fond  as  the  marquis  was  of  glory,  he  would 
not  suffer  this  mark  of  honour  to  remain,  and 
preferred  the  greater  glory  of  removing  it. 

Being  no  less  an  enemy  to  superstition  than 
a friend  to  true  religion,  he  endeavoured  to 
correct  the  popular  notions  concerning  magic 
and  witchcraft,  and  for  that  purpose  wrote  his 
“ Arte  niagica  dileguata,”  1749,  4to.  But 
although  he  had  been  careful  not  to  call  in 
question  the  accounts  of  past  diabolical  agency 
which  were  sanctioned  by  the  church,  so 
jealous  were  many  of  his  cotemporaries  of  any 
limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  devil,  that  no 
fewer  than  fourteen  antagonists  started  up  to 
refute  his  reasonings.  Fie  was  not,  however, 
deterred  by  the  charge  of  heresy  brought, 
against  him  on  this  occasion,  but  pursued  his 
argument  in  his  “ Arte  magica  distrutta,” 
published  in  1750,  under  the  name  of  Ant. 
Fiorio  ; and  his  “Arte  magica  annichilata,” 
published  in  i 754.  Another  warfare  he  had 
to  maintain  was  against  the  sentence  of  some 
rigorists,  that  all  theatrical  spectacles  were 
unlawful  to  a Christian.  This  he  opposed  in  a 
treatise  “ De’  teatri  Antichi  e Moderni,”  1753, 
in  which  he  attempted  to  prove  the  superior 
morality  of  the  modern  stage  above  the  ancient. 

A variety  of  other  literary  plans  were  in  his 
contemplation  ; for  his  thirst  of  knowledge, 
and  ardent  desire  of  fame  in  every  department 
of  science  and  letters,  counteracted  the  natural 
inactivity  of  age.  But  his  constitution  began 
to  break  in  the  spring  of  1754,  and  the  severe 
ensuing  winter  brought  him  to  a dying  con- 
dition early  in  the  next  year.  When  his 
danger  was  known,  the  council  of  the  city 
ordered  public  prayers  to  be  put  up  for  him 
during  three  days.  Fie  viewed  his  approaching 
end  with  tranquillity  ; and  on  February  nth, 
1755,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age, 
placidly  expired.  He  was  magnificently  in- 
terred amidst  a great  concourse  of  lamenting 
fellow-citizens,  and  his  statue  was  erected  in 
the  principal  square  by  the  side  of  those  of 
Fracastoroand  others  whohad  conferred  honour 
on  Verona.  Elogi  Italiani. — A. 

MAFFEI  Raphael.  See  Volaterrano. 
MAFFEO.  See  Vegio, 
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MAGALHAENS,  Ferdinand  de,  usually 
called  Magellan,  an  eminent  navigator,  was 
by  birth  a Portuguese  of  a good  family.  He 
served  with  reputation  for  five  years  under 
Albuquerque  in  the  East  Indies,  and  par- 
ticularly distinguished  himself  at  the  conquest 
of  Malacca  in  1510-  Thinking  his  services  ill 
requited  by  his  own  court,  he  expatriated  him- 
self, and  entered  into  the  employment  of  the 
Icing  of  Spain,  Charles  V.  The  Portuguese 
writers  charge  him  with  peculation,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  some  misconduct  of  this 
kind  caused  him  to  quit  his  country.  Pie  was 
accompanied  by  Ruy  Falero,  another  Portu- 
guese, well  versed  in  geography  and  astronomy. 
They  formed  the  bold  design  of  discovering  a 
new  passage  by  the  west  to  the  Molucca 
islands,  which  they  offered  to  prove  fell  within 
the  division  of  the  globe  assigned  by  the  pope 
to  the  crown  of  Cast)  lie.  It  is  affirmed  that  they 
had  first  proposed  this  enterprize  to  Emanuel 
king  of  Portugal,  who  rejected  it,  as  opening 
a way  for  other  nations  to  have  access  to  the 
East  Indies,  the  trade  of  which  was  now  mo- 
nopolized by  the  Portuguese.  The  king  of 
Spain  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  on  Septem- 
ber 20,  1 5 1 9,  M agalhaens  sailed  from  San  Lucar, 
with  five  ships  and  236  men  under  his  com- 
mand. Murmurs  soon  began  to  arise  among 
his  officers,  who  considered  it  as  a disgrace  to 
be  commanded  by  a.  renegade  Portuguese ; 
and  when,  in  the  following  Easter,  the  fleet 
was  lying  at  a port  in  South  America  which 
they  named  San  Julian,  three  of  the  captains 
formed  a conspiracy  against  him.  This  he 
discovered  and  quelled.  To  one  of  the  ships 
he  sent  a messenger  with  a letter  to  the  captain 
and  a dagger,  ordering  him  to  plunge  it  into 
the  captain’s  breast  while  he  was  reading  the 
letter.  He  boarded  the  second  ship  and  secur- 
ed the  mutineers,  and  the  third  submitted. 
One  of  these  captains  was  hung  at  the  yard- 
arm, and  the  other  set  on  shore.  Magalhaens 
was  enabled  to  perform  these  acts  of  vigour  by 
the  attachment  of  the  majority  of  the  seamen 
and  petty  officers,  many  of  whom  were  his 
countrymen.  The  coast  on  which  they  lay 
was  that  of  Patagonia  ; and  this  first  voyage 
contains  accounts  of  the  extraordinary  stature 
of  the  natives,  concerning  which  so  much  dis- 
cussion has  since  arisen.  Towards  the  end  of 
October  they  reached  a cape  which  they  named 
De  las  Virgines,  forming  the  entrance  of  the 
famous  straits  since  bearing  the  name  of  Ma- 
gellan. The  commander  was  obliged  to  exert 
all  his  authority  to  induce  his  men  to  venture 
upon  this  unknown  passage  with  a view  of 


crossing  a vast  ocean  beyond  it,  at  the  hazard 
of  running  short  of  provisions,  of  which  a sup- 
ply for  three  months  alone  remained.  One  of 
the  ships  actually  deserted  him,  and  steered 
back  for  Europe.  The  rest  proceeded,  and 
discovered  the  South-Sea  on  the  twenty-seventh 
of  November,  which  brought  tears  of  joy  into 
the  commander’s  eyes.  They  continued  their 
voyage  over  this  ocean,  now  first  visited  by  Eu- 
ropeans, and  were  not  long  in  suffering  those 
evils  from  famine  which  they  had  apprehend- 
ed. The  crews  were  at  length  reduced  to  eat 
the  hides  with  which  the  rigging  w'as  covered, 
and  many  men  fell  victims  to  their  scanty  and 
unwholesome  diet.  It  happened  also  that  only 
two  of  the  numerous  islands  in  these  seas,  and 
those  barren  and  desert,  were  descried  by 
them.  The  weather,  however,  proved  so  uni- 
formly calm  and  temperate,  that  they  gave  the 
name  of  Pacific  to  the  ocean  over  which  they 
sailed.  On  the  sixth  cf  March  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  Ladrones,  so  named  by  them  from 
the  thievish  disposition  of  the  inhabitants. 
Thence  they  reached  the  archipelago  of  St. 
Lazarus,  afterwards  called  the  Philippines.  At 
one  of  these  islands,  named  Zebu,  Magalhaens 
with  little  difficulty  obtained  the  conversion  of 
the  king,  using  the  argument  that  by  becoming 
a Christian  he  would  be  rendered  superior  to 
his  enemies.  Under  the  further  condition  of 
his  becoming  a vassal  of  Spain,  the  Portuguese 
assisted  him  in  his  attempts  to  reduce  to  sub- 
jection some  neighbouring  chieftains,  and  the 
cross  was  erected  over  some  burnt  villages. 
The  chief  of  a neighbouring  island  named 
Matan,  being  summoned  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Spaniards  and  make  submission  to  the  king  of 
Zebu,  bravely  rejected  the  claim;  and  Magal- 
haens, contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  king  and 
of  his  own  officers,  resolved  to  punish  his  dis- 
obedience. With  about  fifty  men  he  landed 
upon  Matan,  and  was  met  by  its  chief  with 
his  people,  when  a kind  of  distant  engagement 
took  place,  which  lasted  during  the  greatest 
part  of  the  day.  At  length  the  fire  of  the  Spa- 
niards slackened  from  want  of  ammunition  ; 
and  the  islanders  pressing  on,  a retreat  became 
necessary.  Magalhaens  received  a wound  from 
an  arrow  in  the  leg,  and  being  ill  supported  by 
his  men,  who  fled  in  disorder,  he  was  beaten 
down,  and  at  length  slain  with  a lance.  This 
catastrophe  took  place  in  1521  ; and  by  this  act 
of  imprudence  he  lost  the  honour  of  being  the 
first  circumnavigator  of  the  globe,  which  ac- 
crued to  Cano  (see  his  article),  who  brought 
his  ship  home  by  the  East-Indies.  Magalhaens, 
however,  has  secured  an  immortal  name  among 
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maritime  discoverers,  by  the  commencement  of 
this  great  enterprise,  in  which  he  displayed 
extraordinary  skill  and  resolution,  but  accom- 
panied with  the  disregard  of  justice  and  huma- 
nity then  almost  universal  among  adventurers 
of  this  class.  Pigafetta.  Burney's  Discov.  in 
the  South  Sen. — A. 

MAGALOTTI,  Count  Lawrence,  an 
eminent  Italian  philosopher  and  mathemati- 
cian in  the  seventeeth  and  early  part  of  the 
eigthteenth  century,  was  descended  from  a 
noble  family  originally  of  Florence,  and  bom 
at  Rome,  in  the  year  1637.  His  early  in- 
struction was  undertaken  by  his  father,  till  he 
was  thirteen  years  of  age,  when  he  was  placed 
undur  the  tuition  of  the  Jesuits,  with  whom 
he  went  through  a course  of  philosophy.  In 
the  year  1656,  he  was  sent  to  the  university 
of  Pisa,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
jurisprudence  ; in  which  science  he  made  so 
rapid  a proficiency  as  astonished  his  tutors, 
who  in  sixteen  months  pronounced  his  farther 
attendance  on  their  lectures  to  be  unnecessary. 
At  the  same  time  he  studied  anatomy,  attending 
the  lectures  of  Malpighi  and  Borelli ; but  the 
bent  of  his  genius  led  him  to  devote  his  parti- 
cular attention  to  the  study  of  the  mathematics 
and  philosophy.  These  branches  of  science 
he  cultivated  at  Florence,  during  three  years, 
under  the  celebrated  Vincent  Viviani,  who 
passed  a high  eulogium  on  his  talents  and 
acquirements,  in  the  preface  of  his  treatise 
**  De  Maximis  et  Minimis.”  Scarcely  could 
Magalotti  be  said  to  have  arrived  at  years  of 
manhood,  when,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Viviani  and  Borelli,  he  was  made  secretary  to 
the  Academy  del  Citr.entoy  which  had  been 
established  in  1656,  by  prince  Leopold  of 
Tuscany, . for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  phi- 
losophical science  by  a series  of  experiments. 
The  duties  of  this  appointment  Magalotti  dis- 
charged with  the  utmost  assiduity  and  care  ; 
and  being  directed  by  the  prince,  who  was 
both  patron  and  president  of  the  academy,  to 
draw  up  an  account  of  the  experiments  made 
there,  he  aimed  at  rendering  his  work  entitled 
to  commendation,  from  its  elegance  as  well  as 
perspicuity.  This  attempt,  however,  cost  him 
much  labour  *,  as  he  had  hitherto  been  so  occu- 
pied with  his  scientific  pursuits,  that  he  had 
paid  little  attention  to  the  graces  of  style  and 
language.  But  he  was  determined  by  his  ap- 
plication to  surmount  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  his  becoming  a line  writer,  and  gave 
himself  up  to  the  close  study  of  the  best 
models,  particularly  Boccaccio,  who  was  of  all 
others  his  favourite  writer.  From  the  taste 
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which  by  this  means  he  acquired,  during  the 
progress  of  his  work,  he  became  dissatisfied 
with  the  manner  in  which  it  was  drawn  up  for 
some  time  after  his  having  entered  on  the 
office  of  secretary,  and  w as  desirous  of  com- 
posing it  a second  time  ; but  various  impedi- 
ments prevented  him,  before  he  was  ordered 
to  publish  it,  when  he  could  only  introduce 
into  it  such  corrections  and  alterations  as  the 
hurry  of  passing  it  through  the  press  per- 
mitted. This  work  made  its  appearance  in 
the  year  1666,  and  was  received  with  universal 
applause  by  men  of  science.  Notwithstanding 
the  author’s  fastidiousness  on  the  subject  of  its 
composition,  it  was  equally  admired  for  the 
elegance  of  its  style  as  for  the  novel  and  in- 
teresting matter  which  it  contained,  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  experiments  detailed  in  it,  and 
the  judicious  reflections  with  which  it  abounds. 
The  subjects  which  it  embraces  are,  the 
pressure  of  the  air,  natural  and  artificial  freezing, 
the  various  effects  of  heat  and  cold,  the  com- 
pression of  water,  the  magnetic  virtue,  colours, 
the  motion  of  sounds,  the  projection  of  bodies, 
light,  &c. 

While  Magalotti  was  engaged  with  the 
other  members  of  the  academy,  in  pursuing 
the  experiments  of  which  he  is  the  historian, 
he  maintained  a regular  correspondence  with 
the  most  eminent  men  of  science  in  other 
countries,  particularly  in  France  and  England. 
Fie  also  addressed  a little  work  to  Fluygens,  in 
the  year  1660,  containing  some  astronomical 
observations,  chiefly  furnished  by  Borelli,  in 
confirmation  of  that  astronomer’s  discovery  of 
Saturn’s  ring.  This  piece  was  given  to  the 
public  fifteen  years  afterwards.  The  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Academy  del  Cimento , which  fol- 
lowed the  elevation  of  prince  Leopold  to  the 
dignity  of  cardinal,  was  an  event,  the  prospect 
of  which  greatly  affected  Magalotti,  and  he 
endeavoured,  in  an  Italian  poem  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  the  prince,  to  preserve  him  steady 
in  his  attachment  to  the  study  and  patronage 
of  science  ; but  his  efforts  proved  ineffectual. 
While  he  was  engaged  in  drawing  up  his 
account  of  the  experiments  of  the  academy,  he 
obtained  leave  from  Leopold  to  pay  a visit  to 
his  father  at  Rome,  where  he  wisFied  to  con- 
sult the  learned  Michael  Angelo  Ricci,  on  the 
subject  of  that  work.  But  his  principal 
motive  for  this  journey  v'as  to  use  the  interest 
of  his  friends  with  cardinal  Barberini,  whose 
mother  was  of  the  Magalotti  family,  to  obtain 
some  ecclesiastical  promotion.  Having  failed 
in  this  object,  he  determined  to  return  to 
Florence,  and  to  apply  for  the  place  of  one  of 
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the  lords  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  grand  duke 
Ferdinand  II.  This  post  he  obtained  without 
difficulty,  through  the  influence  of  prince  Leo- 
pold, strengthened  by  the  powerful  impression 
in  his  favour,  which  his  own  extraordinary 
accomplishments  had  made  on  the  mind  of 
Ferdinand.  For  he  was  not  only  distinguished 
by  his  eminent  mental  qualifications,  but  by  a 
prepossessing  figure,  the  most  pplished  man- 
ners, and  superior  skill  in  danci  g and  horse- 
manship. He  had  also  acquired  no  little 
knowledge  and  taste  in  architecture  and 
painting.  With  these  recommendations,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  Magalotti  should  become  a 
favourite  with  the  grand  duke,  and  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of 
his  court.  He  likewise  received  no  slight  mark 
of  esteem  from  pope  Alexander  VII.,  to  whom 
prince  Leopold  presented  a considerable  part 
of  the  instruments  used  in  making  experiments 
at  the  Academy  del  Cimento.  On  this  occasion 
our  author  drew  up  a perspicuous  and  elegant, 
account  of  the  manner  of  using  them  ; for 
which  his  holiness  bestowed  on  him  a pension. 
His  honours  and  rewards  excited  in  Magalotti 
a keener  ardour  for  scientific  and  literary 
pursuits.  As  at  that  time  perfumes  were 
much  used  in  the  polite  world,  he  studied  the 
composition  of  them,  and  undertook  to  explain 
the  phenomenon  of  their  scent  being  com- 
municated, without  any  apparent  diminution 
or  loss  to  the  bodies  which  exhale  it.  This 
subject  he  intended  to  illustrate  not  only  by 
physical  reasonings,  but  by  collecting  together 
the  scattered  opinions  of  the  ancients  con- 
cerning it.  What  he  wrote  upon  it,  however, 
was  left  in  a very  imperfect  and  unfinished 
state.  About  the  same,  time  he  employed 
Himself  in  drawing  up  a worjf  on  electricity,  in 
two.  parts,  consisting  of  a history  of  experi- 
ments, and  an  examination  of  them  *,  but  so 
little  was  then  known  efi  that  science  by  the 
most  learned  philosophers,  that  any  thing  of 
moment  on  the,  subject  was  not  to  be  expected 
from  him.  While  engaged  in  these  studies, 
Magalotti  did  mot  neglect  that  of  astronomy ; 
and  that  no  subject  might  be  overlooked  by 
him,  and  no  part  of  his  time  pass  away  unem- 
ployed, he  devoted  those  afternoon  hours 
which  are  commonly  spent  in  leisure  to  the 
reading  of  theological  works,  and  particularly 
the  writings  of  the  fathers, 

When  in  the  year  1665,  the  Jesuit  John 
Graeber,  who  had  resided  several  years  as  a 
missionary  in  China,  came  to  Florence,  Maga- 
lotti procured  from  him  a variety  of  curious 
particulars  relative  to  the  history  and  pecu-' 


liarities  of  that  country.  From  these  material* 
he  drew  up  a little  work,  dedicated  to  Cosmo, 
son  of  Ferdinand  II.  and  published  about  the 
year  1666;  which  was  received  with  great 
applause,  and  much  admired,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  novelty  and  variety  of  the 
subjects  contained  in  it,  but  for  its  perspicuity 
and  elegance  of  composition.  About  the  same 
time,  with  the  assistance  of  another  jesuit 
missionary  as  his  interpreter,  he  published  a 
little  elegant  compendium  of  the  moral  doctrine 
of  Confucius.  Besides  employing  bis  pen  on 
such  publications,  by  way  of  relaxation  during 
his  scientific  pursuits,  our  author  frequently, 
with  the  same  view,  paid  his  court  to  the 
muses.  Among  the  Italian  poets,  Dante  was 
his  favourite,  and  he  endeavoured  to  make 
him  his  model  in  his  own  compositions.  He 
was  the  first  who  conceived  the  design  of 
publishing  a comment  on  that  poet  *,  but  he 
did  not  carry  it  into  execution,  and  left  nothing 
behind  him  excepting  some  valuable  notes  on 
the  four  first  cantos  of  the  Inferno.  From  his 
early  years  he  occasionally  tried  his  talent  at 
Latin  poetry,  without  producing  any  piece 
which  has  claims  to  excellence.  He  was  also 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  Greek,  to  relish 
the  poets  in  that  language  ; and  he  published  a 
translation  of  Anacreon,  in  Italian  verse,  which 
is  terse,  elegant,  and  lively,  and  very  happily 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  original.  To  his 
praise  it  should  be  mentioned  that  he  was  the 
first,  or  one  of  the  first  persons,  who  attempted 
such  a version.  This  work  was  not  given  by 
him  to  the  public  before  the  year- 1670.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  arrival  of  the  learned  Bar- 
tholomew D’Herbelot  at  Florence,  on  the  in- 
vitation of  the  grand  duke,  furnished  Magalotti 
with  the  opportunity  of  advantageously  studying 
the  oriental  languages  ; of  which  he  made 
himself  master  with  astonishing  expedition, 
particularly  the  Arabic  and  Turkish.  But 
while  he  cultivated  the  idioms  of  the  east,  he 
did  not  neglect  those  of  the  more  polished 
European  nations,  being  able  to  write  and 
speak  French,  Spanish,  and  English,  with  the 
correctness  and  ease  of  the  natives  of  those 
countries.  Of  this  he  gave  evidence  in  different 
visits  which  he  paid  to  them,  either  in  a 
private  or  official  character.  He  entered  on 
his  first  excursion  beyond  the  Alps  in  the 
year  1667,  together  with  his  intimate  friend 
count  Paul  Falconieri ; and  was  recalled  from 
it  by  the  grand  duke,  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
companying his  son  Cosmo  in  a tour  through 
Europe. 

In  the  course  of  this  tour  Magalotti  wa3 
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attacked  by  a fever,  from  the  effects  of  which 
he  did  not  recover  for  above  six  months.  As 
soon  as  he  came  to  England,  his  first  wish  was 
to  be  introduced  to  the  illustrious  Robert 
Boyle,  to  whom  he  was  well  known  by  fame ; 
and  this  introduction  proved  the  commence- 
ment of  the  closest  intimacy  and  friendship 
between  those  eminent  men,  which  terminated 
only  with  their  lives.  As  a striking  proof  of 
their  regard  for  each  other  it  is  related,  that 
during  the  confinement  of  Magalotti  to  his 
room  at  London  by  illness,  for  almost  two 
months,  Mr.  Boyle  regularly  Sperit  two  or 
three  hours  every  day  with  him.  During 
the  correspondence  which  afterwards  took 
place  .between  them,  our  Italian,  who  was 
zealously  attached  to  his  principles  as  a Catholic, 
attempted  in  a very  long  letter  to  convert  his 
friend  from  the  protestant  heresy,  and  sincerely 
lamented  his  want  of  success.  But  notwith- 
standing Mr.  Boyle’s  obnoxious  creed,  Maga- 
lotti read  his  works  with  increasing  pleasure, 
and  translated  a considerable  part  of  his  tre- 
tise,  “ On  Seraphic  Love,”  into  the  Italian  lan- 
guage.^In  the  collection  of  “ Inedited  Letters  of 
illustrious  Men,”  published  at  Florence  in  1773, 
much  of  our  author’s  correspondence  with  the 
grand  dukeFerdinand  II.  andprince  Leopold  dur- 
ing this  tour  is  preserved  ; which,  while  it  bears- 
honourable  testimony  to  the  wisdom  and  pro- 
priety v/ith  which  he  uniformly  conducted  him- 
self, will  furnish  the  reader  with  interesting 
and  entertaining  information  relative  to  .the 
countries  through  which  he  passed,  and  the 
state  of  knowledge  as  well  as  manners  among 
the  inhabitants.  Not  long  after  his  return  to 
Florence,  Cosmo,  having  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  duchy  of  Tuscany,  deputed  Magalotti  as 
his  envoy  to  the  duke  of  Mantua,  on  business 
of  considerable  moment;  which  he  concluded 
entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of  his' master.  He 
now  became  desirous  of  being  employed  on 
embassies  of  greater  importance,  and  made  use 
of  all  his  interest  with  the  grand  duke  to  be 
sent  either  to  the  Imperial  or  French  court ; 
but,  to  his  no  little  mortification,  instead  of 
being  preferred  to  such  an  honourable  post, 
Ire  was  appointed  to  preside  over  the  ducal 
collection  of  natural  history.  In  the  year  1671, 
his  father’s  death  having  created  some  unplea- 
sant disputes  between  him  and  his  two  bro- 
thers, respecting  some  matters  of  a domestic 
nature,  he  determined,  with  the  duke’s  leave, 
to  withdraw  for  some  time  from  Italy ; and  a? 
his  friend  Octavio  Falconieri  was  then  appoint- 
ed papal  internuncio  in  the  Low-countrie3,  he 
resolved  to  accompany  him  on  his  mission. 


But  while  he  resided  in  the  Belgic  provinces, 
he  was  not  left  unemployed  by  the  grand 
duke,  who  entrusted  him  with  the  execution 
of  various  commissions,  and  required  from 
him  a weekly  account  of  the1  state  of  public 
affairs,  during  the  war  which  then  prevailed 
between  the  United  Provinces  and  the  king  of 
France.  And  when,  in  the  ^ear  1673,  a con- 
gress was  held  at  Cologne,  for  the  purpose  of 
negociating  a peace,  he  was  empowered  to 
attend  it,  as  the  grand  duke’s  representative. 
After  the  conclusion  of  peace,  he  easily  obtain- 
ed leave  tb  visit  Denmark  and  Sweden;  and  in 
traversing  those  kingdoms  formed  a rich  col- 
lection of  observations  on  the  studies,  customs, 
manner  of  living,  laws,  & c.  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  learning  the  Swedish  language,  lie  detected 
numerous  errors  of  those  etymologists,  who 
are  for  deriving  all  Italian  words  from  the 
Greek,  or  Latin,  overlooking  the  northern 
idioms,  to  which  many  of  them  are  clearly  to 
be  traced.  His  opinion  on  this  subject  has 
lately  been  ably  supported  by  our  countryman 
Horne  Tooke. 

While  Magalotti  was  employed  in  these  en- 
quiries, and  intended  to  protract  his  stay  in  the 
north,  he  unexpectedly  received  an  order  from 
the  grand  duke  to  repair  to  Florence;  and  on 
his  arrival  at  that  city  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1674,  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the 
Imperial  court.  At  Vienna,  whither. his  fame 
had  long  preceded  him,  he  was  received  in  the 
most  honourable  manner  by^peTSOns  of  all  r^nks, 
and  acquired  the  particular  favour  of  the  empe- 
I'or,  who  readily  assented  to  all  the,propositions 
with  which  he  was  charged  on  behalf,  of  the 
court  of  Florence.  Here  her  formed.  )an  inti- 
mate connection  with  the  mdn  'rho§t  eminent 
for  science  and  literature,  and  spent  ffps  time 
agreeably  in  learned  leisure,  till'he 'was  morti- 
fied by  the  delay  of  the  necessary  pecuniary  re- 
mittances from  his  court.  The  embarrassments 
to  which  this  neglect  exposed  him,  added  to 
the  intelligence  that  one  of  his  brothers  was 
dangerously  ill  at  Florence,  determined  him  to 
return  to  that  city,  without  leave,  in  the  year 
1678.  About  this  time  he  bad  some  thoughts 
of  marrying  a lady  of  a respectable  family;  but, 
finding  that  the  grand  duke  disapproved  of  the 
conne'ction,  he  relinquished  his  design.  That 
prince  also  now'  superseded  him  in  his  embassy 
at  Vienna,  and  gave  him  apartments  in  his 
palace,  with  a considerable  pension.  Not  con- 
ceiving, however,  that  lie  possessed  a-  due 
share  of  courtly  favour,  and  being  severely  af- 
flicted by  the  death  of  one  of  his  brothers  in  the 
year  1679  he  was  desirous  of  seeking  for  con- 
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solation  in  domestic  life,  and  made  proposals 
of  marriage  to  more  than  one  lady.  Disap- 
pointed in  his  offers,  heat  length  withdrew  in- 
to retirement,  and  gave  himself  up  entirely  to 
his  studies.  In  the  year  1^84,  he  composed 
fifteen  Italian  odes,  In  which  he  has  drawn  the 
picture  of  a wem^n  of  noble  birth,  and  exqui- 
site beauty,  distinguished  not  only  by  every 
personal  but  mental  charm,  and  yet  rendering 
herself  chiefly  the  object  of  admiration  and  de- 
light by  her  manners  and  conduct.  Not  be- 
lieving that  such  an  original  existed  in  nature, 
he  gave  this  piece  the  title  of  “ The  Imaginary 
Lady.”  On  this  production  of  our  author’s 
pen  his  Italian  critics  bestow  very  high  com- 
mendation, on  account  of  the  various  and  ex- 
tensive knowledge,  as  well  as  poetical  beauties 
which  it  displays.  But  they  bestow  still  higher 
praise  on  the  next  work  which  he  composed, 
consisting  of  thirty-nine  familiar  letters  against 
atheists,  in  which  his  learning,  philosophy, 
and  ingenuity  appear  to  eminent  advantage, 
and  he  shews  at  the  same  time  that  he  had 
formed  no  slight  acquaintance  with  theology. 
In  the  year  1687,  he  was  called  to  Rome  by 
some  family  affairs  and  lawsuits,  which  de- 
tained him  there  nearly  two  years;  and  upon 
his  return  to  Florence  in  1689,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a counsellor  of  state  to  the  grand  duke, 
who  sent  him  his  ambassador  into  Spain,  to 
negociate  a marriage  between  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters and  king  ChailesII.  In  the  year  1691, 
Magalotti  went  again  to  Rome,  where  he  in- 
timated an  intention  of  embracing  the  eccle- 
siastical life  in  the  college  of  St.  Philip  Nerii 
but  was  dissuaded  from  taking  that  step  by  the 
remonstrances  of  his  friends.  However,  he 
sunk  into  a temporary  melancholy,  which  led 
him  to  seclude  himself  from  all  intercourse 
with  the  world  for  nine  months,  at  a country 
seat  within  a few  miles  of  Florence;  till  the 
intreaties  of  the  grand  duke  prevailed  upon  him 
once  more  to  return  to  his  post  at  court. 

Magalotti  now  resumed  his  philosophical 
studies,  which  he  had  for  some  time  neglected, 
and  drew  up  his  valuable  scientific  letters, 
which  were  not  published  till  after  his  death. 
He  also  translated  into  Italian  several  of  the 
works  of  St.  Evremond;  and  into  Italian  verse, 
part  of  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost,  the  Cyder  and 
Splendid  Shilling  of  John  Phillips,  and  Wal- 
ler’s Battle  of  the  Summer  Islands.  From  an 
English  version  of  a work  originally  Portuguese, 
he  likewise  translated  into  Italian  an  account 
of  the  river  Nile  and  its  inundations,  the 
Empire  of  Ethiopia,  the  Red  Sea,  &c.;  and  a 
volume  of  poems  which  he  called  Anacreontic 


canzonets,  from  the  Arabic,  Syriac,  Turkish, 
Spanish,  French,  and  Portuguese  languages-. 
Besides  employing  his  pen  on  his  own  produc- 
tions, he  contributed  by  it  to  the  improvement 
of  the  works  of  his  friends;  and  Fabroni  has 
given  the  names  of  several  who  were  greatly 
indebted  to  his  friendly  assistance.  In  the 
year  1707,  he  was  elected  a fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society;  and  he  had  before  been  admit- 
ted a member  of  the  Academy  de  la  Crusca  at 
Florence,  and  of  that  of  the  Arcades  at  Rome. 
Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  much 
afflicted  with  a pulmonary  complaint,  which 
baffled  all  remedies,  and  proved  the  cause  of 
his  death  in  1712,  when  he  was  in  the  75  th 
year  of  his  age.  Magalotti  was  as  eminent  for 
his  piety  as  he  was  for  his  literature,  unim- 
peachable in  his  morals,  liberal,  beneficent, 
friendly,  polite,  and  a lively  and  cheerful  as 
well  as  instructive  companion.  His  house  at 
Florence  was  the  resort  of  men  of  letters 
from  all  countries,  whom  he  treated  with  the 
most  elegant  hospitality.  With  the  writings  of 
all  the  ancient  philos&phers  he  was  intimately 
acquainted,  and  followed  the  Platonic  d octrine 
in  his  poems.  In  his  investigations  into  na- 
ture, however,  he  discarded  all  authority,  and 
submitted  to  no  other  guide  but  experiment. 
Among  modern  philosophers,  he  was  particu- 
larly attached  to  Galileo.  After  his  death  a 
medal  was  struck  in  honour  of  his  memory, 
with  the  figure  of  Apollo  raised  on  the  reverse, 
and  the  inscription  omnia  lustrat.  We 
shall  subjoin  the  titles  of  his  principal  publica- 
tions, to  most  of  which  we  have  adverted  in 
the  preceding  narrative,  with  the  dates  of  the 
editions  given  in  our  first  authority.  “ Saggi 
di  naturali  Esperienze  fatte  nell’  Academia  de 
Cimento  sotto  la  Protezione  del  Sereniss. 
Principe  Leopoldo  di  Toscana,  e descritte  del 
segretario,”  &c.  1666,  folio,  and  again  in 
1691,  of  which  an  English  translation  appeared 
in  1684,  by  R.  Waller,  F.  R.S.  in  quarto; 
" Lettera  proemiale  per  la  Traduzione  della 
Concordia  dei  quattro  Evangalisti  di  Gian- 
senio,”  &c.  1680;  “ Relazione  varie  Cavate 
da  una  Traduzione  Inglese  dell’  originale  Portu- 
ghese,  del  Nilo,  e perche  il  Nilo  inondi  e metta 
sotto  le  Campagne  d’Egitto  nei  Giorni  del 
maggior  Caldo  d’Europa,”  &c.  1693,  octavo; 
“ II  mendicare  abolito  nella  Citta  di  Monteal- 
bano  da  un  publico  Ufizio  di  Carita,”  &c. 
1693, octavo;  “ Relazione  della  China  Cavata 
da  un  Ragionamento  tenuto  col  Je^uita  Gra- 
eber,”  1693,  octavo;  “ Ragionamenti  di  Fran- 
ceso  Carletti  Fiorentino  sopra  le  Cose  de  lui 
vedute  ne  suoi  Vaggi  si  dell’  Indice  Occiden- 
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tali,  e Orientali,  come  di  altri  Paesi  ec.”  1701, 
octavo,  with  amendments  by  Magalotti ; “ Let- 
tere  familiari  del  Conte  Lorenzo  Magalotti 
Gentiluomo  Fiorentino,  See.  divise  in  due  Par- 
ti,” volume  I.  1761,  quarto,  comprising  the 
author’s  celebrated  letters  against  the  atheists, 
and  volume  II.  1768,  octavo ; “ Lettere  Sci- 
entifiche  ed  erudite  del  Conte  Lorenzo  Genti- 
luomo trattenuto,  e del  Consiglio,”  & c.  1721, 
quarto  ; “ Canzonette  Anacreontiche  di  Lindo- 
ro  Elateo,”  the  poetic  name  by  which  our  au- 
thor was  known  among  the  Arcadians,  *723, 
octavo  ; “ Lettere  del  Conte  Lorenzo  Maga- 
lotti,” &c.  consisting  of  familiar  letters  to  Leo 
Stroctio,  1736,  quarto  j “ II  sidro,  Poema  tra- 
dotto  dell’  Inglese,”  1749;  “ La  Dcnna  im- 
maginaria,  Canzoniere  del  Conte  Lorenzo  Ma- 
galotti con  altre  di  lui  leggiandrissime  Compo- 
sizione  inedite,”  1762,  octavo,  &c.  A long 
list  of  the  titles  and  subjects  of  his  inedit- 
ed  pieces  may  be  seen  in  Fabronii  Vit.  Italorum 
doct.  excell,  vol ■ III.  Landi  Hist,  de  la  Lit. 
de  I’ Italic , vol.  V.  liv.  xiii.  art.  2.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.— M. 

M AGATTI,  C;esar,  Lat.  Magatus , an  emi- 
nent writer  in  surgery,  was  born  in  1579  of  a 
reputable  family  at  Scandiano,  in  the  duc  hy  of 
Reggio.  He  received  his  medical  education 
at  the  university  of  Bologna,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  1597.  He  then  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  attended  principally  to  the  study  of  ana- 
tomy and  surgery.  Returning  to  his  own 
country,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  in  which  he  acquired  so  much  re- 
putation, that  the  marquis  Bentivoglio  drew 
him  to  Ferrara  as  professor  of  surgery  in  that 
university.  He  occupied  that  chair  with  great 
applause  and  a numerous  attendance  of  pupils, 
from  1612,  during  several  years,  till  the  im- 
pression made  upon-  his  mind  by  a severe  ill- 
ness caused  him  to  enter  into  the  fraternity  of 
capuchins.  He  continued,  however,  to  practise 
his  art  with  a success  which  acquired  him  the 
confidence  of  several  persons  of  distinction, 
especially  of  Francis  I.  duke  of  Modena,  till 
his  grievous  sufferings  from  the  stone  induced 
him,  in  1647,  to  submit  to  the  operation  of 
lithotomy,  which  proved  fatal  to  him  at  the 
age  of  sixty-eight.  Magatus  was  the  author  of 
a great  improvement  in  the  art  of  surgery  by 
his  work  entitled  “ De  Rara  Medicatione  V ul- 
nerum,  seu,  de  Vulneribus  raro  tractandis,  Lib. 
ii.”  fol.  J <5 1 <5.  In  this  work  he  strenuously 
recommends  the  rejection  of  tents  in . the 
treatment  of  wounds,  and  a simple  easy  mode 
of  dressing,  without  irritation  or  wiping  off 
the  tender  granulations  -x  which  practice, 


though  already  inculcated  by  some  practition- 
ers, he  was  the  first  to  support  at  length  with 
proper  arguments.  His  book  likewise  contains 
a number  of  valuable  observations  respecting 
particular  wounds;  and  it  has  an  appendix  con- 
cerning gun  shot  wounds,  in  which  the  notion 
of  their  being  envenomed,  or  attended  with 
cauterization,  is  refuted.  His  doctrine,  in 
general,  is  rational,  except  where  too  much 
reliance  is  placed  on  Galenical  theories,  and 
later  w riters  are  said  to  have  borrowed  much 
from  him.  Remarks  on  his  work,  with  a de- 
fence of  the  use  of  tents,  being  published  by 
Sennerru  , Magatus,  now  a monk,  wrote  in  the 
name  ot  his  brother  John-Baptist  (if  that  was 
not  his  own  conventual  name)  a reply,  entitled 
“ Tractatus,  quo  rara  Vulnerum  deligatiodefen- 
ditur  contra  bennertum,  1637.  Tirabosehi. 
Halleri  Bibl.  Cbirurg.  Eloy  Diet.  Hist.  Med. 
—A. 

MAGGI,  Girolamo,  (Jerom\  a lawyer, 
philologist,  and  engineer,  was  born  at  Anghiari, 
in  Tuscany,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Perugia,  Pisa,  and  Bologna,  and  together  with 
the  professional  knowlege  of  jurisprudence,  ac- 
quired an  intimate  acquaintance  with  antiqui- 
ties and  polite  literature.  While  yet  a young 
man,  he  was  sent  by  his  townsmen  as  their 
embassador  to  the  state  of  Florence.  In  15.58 
James  Vitclli  appointed  him  judge  at  Amatri-. 
ca,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  His  usual  resi- 
dence was  in  the  city  of  Venice,  w'here  he 
composed  the  greatest  part  of  his  learned 
works.  Of  his  legal  studies  the  fruit  was  a 
“ Commentary  on  the  tour  Books  of  Justi- 
nian’s Institutes.”  His  philological  and  anti- 
quarian erudition  was  displayed  in  “ Variarum 
Lectionum  seu  Miscellaneorum  lib.  iv.”  Venet. 
1563,  a work  elegantly  written,  in  which  he 
examines  a variety  of  learned  questions,  and 
proves  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
best  ancient  and  modern  authors.  He  wrote 
comments  on  the  lives  of  Cornelius  Nepos, 
then  attributed  to.  Emilius  Probus.  He  also 
appeared  as  a theologian  in  a treatise  “ De 
Mundiexustione,  et  de  Die  Judicii*”  commend- 
ed by  Dupin  for  its  learning  and  elegance. 
Italian  poetry  was  another  object  of  his  pur- 
suit, and  he  composed  five  cantos  of  the  Wat 
in  Flanders,  edited  by  Peter  Arctine  in  1551. 
But  the  work  by  which  he  obtained  the  great- 
est reputation  was  relative  to  the  subject  of 
military  engineering,  and  entitled  “ Della  For- 
tificazione.  delle  Citta,”  first  printed  in  1564 
with  the  treatise  on  the  same  subject  by  Cas- 
triotto ; and  separately  with  some  additional 
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discourses  in  1584.  It  contains  a description 
of  many  ingenious  machines  and  instruments 
of  his  own  invention.  It  was  probably  on  ac- 
count of  his  skill  in  this  department  that  he 
was  sent  by  the  republic  of  Venice  in  a judicial 
capacity  to  Famagosta,  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus, 
then  threatened  with  an  invasion  by  the  Turks. 
His  services  as  an  engineer  were  of  great  use 
in  the  celebrated  siege  of  that  place,  and  en- 
abled it  to  hold  out  a long  time,  with  a great 
destruction  of  the  enemy.  It  fell  at  last,  and 
Maggi  was  carried  by  the  barbarous  foe  as  a 
slave  to  Constantinople,  where  he  endured 
much  hardship.  He  solaced  his  wretchedness 
by  his  learned  recollections,  by  which  he  was 
enabled,  without  the  help  of  books,  to  com- 
pose two  treatises,  “ De  Tintinabulis,”  and 
“ De  Equuleo  ;”  the  latter  (On  the  Rack,) 
suggested  by  the  reflexion  on  the  tortures  to 
which  he  was  daily  liable.  At  length,  while 
the  ambassadors  of  France  and  the  emperor 
were  consulting  on  the  means  to  obtain  his  li- 
berty, having  been  imprudently  taken  to  the 
hotel  of  the  latter,  he  was  arrested,  brought 
back  to  prison,  and  there  strangled  in  the  night 
of  March  27,  1572.  Diraboschi.  Bayle. — A. 

MAGINI,  John-Anthonv,  a learned  Ita- 
lian astronomer  and  mathematician  in  the  six- 
teenth, and  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, was  born  at  Padua,  in  the  year  1556. 
He  was  remarkable  for  his  great  assiduity  in 
acquiring  and  improving  the  knowledge  of  the 
mathematical  sciences;  was  an  excellent  geo- 
metrician and  geographer;  and  obtained  the 
professorship  of  mathematics  in  the  university 
of  Bologna.  In  his  astronomical  lectures,  he 
appears  to  have  been  deterred  from  openly  em- 
bracing the  Copernican  system,  through  the 
apprehension  of  embroiling  himself  with  the 
inquisition;  but  he  shewed,  notwithstanding, 
the  real  opinion  which  he  entertained  concern- 
ing it,  by  the  aid  which  he  borrowed  from  it 
in  correcting  his  ephemerides,  and  demonstrat- 
ing the  inaccuracy  of  the  Alphonsine  tables. 
And  while  he  adhered  to  the  system  of  Ptolemy, 
he  endeavoured  to  correct  and  amend  it,  in  a 
treatise  which  he  published,  entitled  “ Nova 
Caelestium  Orbium  Thcoria.”  Among  other 
optical  instruments  which  he  constructed  and 
used  in  his  astronomical  observations,  were 
large  concave  mirrors,  five  feet  in  diameter, 
on  the  subject  of  which  he  published  a treatise 
in  the  Italian  language.  But  with  all  his 
learning  and  ingenuity,  he  was  a dupe  to  the 
pretended  science  of  judicial  astrology,  and 
busied  himself  in  making  horoscopes,  and  pre- 
dicting events,  both  relating  to  persons  and 


things.  On  this  subject  he  wrote  “ De  As- 
trologica  Ratione,  Lib.  II.”  dedicated  to  Fran- 
cis Gonzague,  hereditary  prince  of  Mantua 
and  Montferrat,  whose  extraordinary  favour 
he  acquired,  as  well  as  that  of  many  other 
princes  in  his  time,  by  his  reputation  for  un- 
rivalled skill  in  that  art.  Among  others,  the 
emperor  Rodolph  honoured  him  with  his  no- 
tice, and  about  the  year  1517  invited  him  to 
Vienna,  where  he  would  have  given  him  a 
professor’s  chair;  and  when  he  could  not  pre- 
vail upon  Magini  to  leave  Bologna,  settled  on 
him  a handsome  pension.  Our  professor  died 
of  a stroke  of  apoplexy  in  1617,  in  the  sixty- 
second  year  of  his  age.  The  most  important 
of  his  numerous  works,  which  reflect  honour 
on  his  memory,  are  his  “ Ephemerides,”  in 
three  volumes,  from  the  year  1580  to  the  year 
1630;  “ Tabulae  secundorum  Mobilium  II.” 
“ 1'heoria  Planetarum  juxta  Copernicas  Ob- 
servationes;”  “ Scaligeris  Diss.  de  Process. 
jEquinoct.  Confut;”  “ Problemata  astronomi- 
ca,  gnomonica,  et  geographica ;”  primum  mo- 
bile, in  Lib.  XII;  “ De  Planis  Triangulis  Lib.” 
“ Trigonometria  Sphericorum ;”  “Comment, 
in  Geograph.  Ptolenrei;”  “ Italiae  Descriptio 
chorogrnphica,”  illustrated  with  sixty  maps; 
“ De  Metoposcopia,”  &c.  Bayle . Moreri. 

Landi’s  Hist,  de  la  Lit.  de  /’  Italic , vol.  IV.  liv. 
xi.  art.  2.  Hutton's  Math.  Diet. — M. 

MAGIO,  Francis-Mary,  a canon  regu- 
lar? and  learned  missionary  of  the  congrega- 
tion de  propaganda  Fide,  was  born  in  16  J 2,  and 
died  at  Palermo  in  the  year  1686.  In  the  year 
1636,  he  was  sent  by  the  congregation  into 
the  east,  and  is  praised  for  the  zeal,  prudence, 
and  success  with  which  he  pursued  the  object 
of  his  mission  in  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Arme- 
nia. Pie  is  entitled  to  this  brief  notice,  on 
account  of  his  having  been  the  author  of 
“ Syntagmata  Linguarum  orientalium,”  pub- 
lished at  Rome  in  1670,  in  folio.  He  also 
published  a treatise  “ De  Sacris  C'aeremoniis;” 
“ De  Pauli  IV.  inculpata  Vita  disquisitiones 
Historical;”  and  several  tracts  “ On  the  Ri- 
tual,” as  well  as  ascetic  pieces.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist. — !M. 

MAGLIABECCHI,  Antony,  a person  re- 
markable for  his  knowledge  of  books,  was  born 
at  Florence  in  1633.  After  learning  the  ele- 
ments of  the  Latin  language,  he  was  placed  in 
the  shop  of  a jeweller ; but  it  soon  appeared 
that  his  sole  passion  was  that  for  reading,  in 
which  he  employed  every  leisure  moment  that 
he  could  command.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
after  the  death  of  both  his  parents,  in  1673, 
that  entirely  abandoned  the  trade  to  which 
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he  W39  brought  up,  and  devoted  himself  to 
literature  alone.  The  principal  director  of  his 
studies  was  Michael  Ermini,  librarian  to  car- 
dinal Leopold  de  Medici;  and  he  was  likewise 
assisted  by  many  other  learned  men  resident  in 
Florence.  By  means  of  an  astonishing  memory 
and  incessant  application,  he  became  more 
conversant  with  literary  history  than  any  man 
of  his  time,  and  was  very  properly  appointed 
by  the  grand  duke  Cosmo  III.  the  keeper  of 
the  splendid  library  collected  by  him,  with  free 
admission  to  the  Laurentian  library,  to  copy 
from  its  manuscripts  whatever  he  chose. 
Magliabecchi  was  a man  of  a most  forbidding 
and  savage  aspect,  aggravated  by  total  neglect 
of  his  person,  amounting  to  squalid  filthiness. 
His  habits  of  life  were  solitary  and  cynical ; 
ne\er  indulging  in  the  pleasures  of  society  or 
the  gratifications  of  sense,  but  always  im- 
mersed in  his  books.  He  would  not  be  waited 
upon  by  a single  servant  till,  after  a severe  ill- 
ness in  1708,  he  was  induced  by  the  importu- 
nity of  his  friends  to  admit  of  the  attendance  of 
one  in  the  day-time,  but  dismissed  him  as  soon 
as  it  was  candle-light.  He  usually  passed  the 
whole  night  in  study,  except  when,  oppressed 
by  sleep,  he  took  a little  repose  in  a kind  of 
cradle-chair  on  which  he  sat.  He  very  rarely 
took  off  his  clothes  to  go  to  bed,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  the  coldest  winter,  he  would  lie  down 
wrapt  up  in  his  cloak,  which  served  for  a robe 
de  chambre  in  the  day  and  a quilt  at  night. 
His  dinner  was  usually  three  hard  eggs  with  a 
draught  of  water,  and  he  never  left  his  house 
after  it.  In  the  morning  he  went  only  to  the 
palace- library,  where  he  commonly  passed 
three  hours;  and  he  is  said  never  in  his  life  to 
have  gone  farther  from  Florence  than  to  Prato, 
whither  he  once  accompanied  cardinal  Noris  to 
see  a manuscript.  He  had  accumulated  a co- 
pious and  valuable  library  of  his  own,  which 
was  piled  about  his  chamber  and  small  house 
in  singular  disorder ; the  books  heaped  upon 
one  another,  so  that  it  was  often  necessary  to 
remove  a hundred  volumes  to  get  at  one  that 
was  wanted : yet  such  was  the  locality  of  his 
memory,  that  when  any  one  came  to  consult 
him  about  a passage,  he  could  not  only  direct 
to  the  very  page  in  the  book,  but  to  the  book 
itself  by  its  place  in  the  pile  under  which  it  was 
buried.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  a 
man  would  be  very  courteous  to  those  who  vi- 
sited him  out  of  mere  curiosity;  but  to  the 
truly  learned  no  man  was  more  communicative 
of  his  knowledge,  and  many  of  the  most  emi- 
nent scholars  of  the  time  have  expressed  their 


obligations  to  him.  He  could  at  once  direct 
an  author  to  all  the  works  which  treated  upon 
the  subject  on  which  he  was  writing.  Father 
Mabillon,  who  had  been  much  obliged  to  him 
in  this  way,  calls  him  a walking  museum  and 
a living  library.  He  had  made  a hole  in  his 
door  through  which  he  spied  all  approaching 
visitors,  and  if  he  did  not  choose  their  com- 
pany, he  would  not  admit  them.  From  the 
distinguished  post  he  occupied,  and  the  won- 
derful extent  of  his  erudition,  he  was  a well- 
known  character  throughout  Europe,  not  only 
to  the  learned,  but  to  princes  and  men  of  rank, 
many  of  whom  sent  him  tokens  of  their  re- 
gard. Lewis  XIV.  always  commissioned  the 
French  literati  who  visited  Italy,  to  salute 
Magliabecchi  in  his  name.  The  grand- dukes 
and  their  families  excused  his  unfitness  to  act 
the  courtier,  and  often  conversed  with  him  at 
the  library.  A great  number  cf  letters  were 
written  to  him  from  the  learned  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  many  of  them  filled  with  the 
most  fulsome  flattery.  Although  so  replenish- 
ed with  erudition,  he  himself  published  scarce- 
ly any  thing;  and  a few  letters,  and  a short 
catalogue  of  oriental  manuscripts  in  the  Lau- 
rentian library,  ate  all  his  printed  remains. 
He  also  edited  some  works  of  authors  of  the 
lower  ages.  Notwithstanding  his  singular 
mode  of  life,  he  preserved  a good  general  state 
of  health.  After  his  illness  in  1708,  the 
grand-duke  Ferdinand  wished  him  to  lodge  in 
the  palace,  and  prepared  for  him  a commodious 
apartment  and  a large  room  for  his  books. 
Against  his  inclination  he  made  trial  of  his 
new  habitation  for  four  months,  and  then  re* 
turned  to  his  cottage,  leaving  behind  him  all 
his  books  that  had  been  removed.  He  died  in 
June  1714,  at  the  age  of  8 1.  I'iraboschi. — A. 

MAGNENTIUS,  Magnus,  an  usurper  of 
the  Roman  empire,  was  by  birth  a German, 
who  being  made  a prisoner  of  war,  enrolled 
himself  in  the  Roman  troops,  and  s<5on  be- 
came distinguished  for  valour.  He  was  com- 
mander of  the  Jovian  and  Herculian  bands, 
stationed  to  guard  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  at 
the  time  when  Constans  I.,  emperor  of  the 
West,  had  incurred  the  contempt  of  the  army 
for  his  indolence  and  voluptuousness.  Through 
the  contrivance  of  count  Marcellinus,  the  troops 
quartered  at  Autun  were  induced  to  declare 
Magnentius  emperor,  A.  D.  350,  and  the 
murder  of  Constans  soon  following,  left  him 
without  a rival  in  the  Gallic  and  Italian  pre- 
fectures. The  Illyrian  legions,  however,  set  up 
their  aged  general  Vetranio,  who  made  an  al» 
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liance  with  Magnentius  as  joint  emperor.  They 
sent  an  embassy  to  Constantius,  emperor  of 
the  east,  proposing  terms  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship*, but  that  prince  refused  to  negotiate  with 
the  murderer  of  his  brother,  and  the  usurpers 
of  the  throne  of  Constantine.  In  the  mean- 
time another  pretender  to  the  purple,  Nepo- 
tianus,  arose  at  Rome,  and  obtained  some 
temporary  success;  but  was  reduced  by  Mar- 
cellinus,  and  put  to  death  with  many  of  his 
party.  Magnentius  afterwards  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  acted  with  great  tyranny,  and  by  his 
extortions  was  enabled  to  levy  a very  powerful 
army  to  maintain  his  usurped  authority.  Con- 
stantius, who  had  artfully  detached  Vetranio 
from  his  partner,  advanced  to  Sardica,  where 
that  leader  met  him  with  his  army;  and  the 
reviving  loyalty  of  the  soldiers  to  the  house  of 
Constantine  enabled  him  to  depose  Vetranio 
and  unite  his  troops  to  his  own  Magnentius, 
entering  Pannonia,  took  the  town  of  Siscia; 
and  during  the  summer  of  351  maintained  the 
war  with  various  success,  but  upon  the  whole 
was  master  of  the  field.  So  formidable  did  he 
appear,  that  Constantius  condescended  to  make 
him  offers  of  peace,  on  the  terms  of  leaving 
him  in  possession  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain; 
but  his  proposals  were  rejected.  At  length 
the  main  armies  met  at  Mursa,  the  modern 
Essek  on  the  Drave,  where,  in  September 
351,  a most  obstinate  and  bloody  battle  was 
fought,  which  terminated  in  the  total  defeat 
of  Magnentius.  He  fled  unpursued  to  the  foot 
of  the  Julian  Alps,  and  collecting  the  scattered 
relics  «f  his  army,  posted  them  to  defend  the 
passes,  and  spent  the  winter  at  Aquileia.  The 
defection  of  Italy,  which  recollected  the  cruel- 
ties committed  by  the  usurper  and  his  minis- 
ters after  the  revolt  of  Nepotianus,  and  the  ad- 
vance of  the  troops  of  Constantius,  induced 
Magnentius  to  quit  Aquileia  and  retire  into 
Gaul;  he,  however,  obtained  a victory  over  the 
van  of  the  pursuing  enemy  at  Pavia.  Amidst 
the  Cottian  Alps,  the  modern  Upper  Dauphine, 
his  troops  sustained  another  defeat,  after  which 
he  took  refuge  in  Lyons.  There,  finding  him- 
self universally  forsaken,  and  suspecting  an  in- 
tention to  deliver  him  up  to  Constantius,  he 
threw  himself  upon  his  sword,  having  first, 
according  to  Zonaras,  murdered  his  mother 
and  his  brother  Desiderius.  His  death  hap- 
pened in  August  353,  about  the  fiftieth  year 
of  his  age,  after  a reign  of  three  years  and  se- 
ven months.  His  brother,  the  Caesar  Decen- 
tius,  imitated  his  example  of  suicide.  Mag- 
nentius was  a professed  Christian,  and  notwith- 


standing his  barbarian  origin,  is  said  to  have 
been  a friend  to  polite  literature,  and  to  have 
been  an  eloquent  speaker.  Univers.  Hut. 
Gibbon. — A. 

MAGNI,  Valerian,  a celebrated  Italian 
capuchin  monk  in  the  seventeeth  century,  was 
descended  from  an  illustrious  family,  and  born 
at  Milan,  in  15B7.  For  a long  time  he  was 
master  of  the  novices  ; was  frequently  chosen 
superior  of  different  houses;  and  passed  through 
all  the  considerable  posts  in  his  order.  He 
likewise  acquired  high  reputation,  both  as  a 
philosopher  and  a divine,  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  discharged  the  functions  of  professor 
in  those  faculties.  Pope  Urb,<n  VIII.,  who 
had  a great  regard  for  him,  made  him  aposto- 
lical missionary  for  Germany,  Poland,  Bohe- 
mia, Hungary,  and  chief  of  the  missions  to  the 
northern  countries  of  Europe.  Pie  was  also 
considered  to  be  no  less  able  a politician  than 
he  was  a divine,  and  was  frequently  employed 
on  important  embassies.  As  a reward  for  his 
services,  Uladislaus,  king  of  Poland,  endeavoured 
to  procure  him  the  honour  of  a cardinal’s  hat ; 
but  was  disappointed,  it  is  said,  owing  to  the 
intrigues  of  the  Jesuits,  who  were  his  bitter 
enemies.  For  an  account  of  his  controversies 
with  them,  and  also  with  the  Protestants,  we 
refer  our  readers  to  Moreri.  Out  of  revenge 
for  what  he  wrote  against  them  in  his  “ Apo- 
logy,” the  Jesuits  accused  him  of  heresy,  in 
maintaining,  with  the  Protestants,  that  the 
primacy  and  infallibility  of  the  pope  had  no 
foundation  in  Scripture,  but  in  tradition  alone. 
In  consequence  of  this  accusation  he  was  com- 
mitted to  prison  at  Vienna;  and  owed  his 
liberty  and  future  safety  to  the  interposition  of 
the  emperor  Ferdinand  III.  Towards  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  retired  to  Saltzburg, 
where  he  died  in  i66i,about  the  age  of  seventy- 
five.  He  was  a zealous  defender  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  Des  Cartes,  and  attacked  that  of 
Aristotle  with  equal  spirit  and  ability.  In  one 
of  his  treatises  against  him,  entitled  “ The 
Atheism  of  Aristotle,”  dedicated  to  father  Mer- 
senne,  he  introduced  the  experiments  of  Torri- 
celli on  a vacuum,  as  if  they  were  his  own  in- 
ventions ; for  which  he  was  convicted  of 
plagiarism,  without  attempting  to  set  up  any 
defence.  Pie  was  also  the  author  of  several 
other  philosophical  works,  such  as  “ Occularis 
Demonstratio  Loci  8ine  locato  Corporis  succes- 
sive moti  in  Vacuo,  et  Luminis  nulli  Corporis 
inhaerentis,”  1639 ; “ De  Luce  mentium  et  ejus 
Imagine,”  1642;  3nd  a collection  of  philoso- 
phical treatises  “ De  Peripatu  ; de  Logica  ; de 
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per  se  notis ; de  Syllogismo  demonstrative  ; de 
Incorruptibilitate  aquae  ; de  Vitro  mirabiliter 
fracto,”  &c.  published  in  1648.  Bay/e.  Afo- 
re ri. — Is  I. 

MAGNOL, Peter, a physician  and  botanist, 
was  born  at  Montpellier  in  1638.  He  was 
brought  up  to  medicine,  and  took  the  degree 
of  doctor  in  1659.  He,  however,  devoted 
himself  almost  entirely  to  the  study  of  plants, 
in  which  he  acquired  a reputation  that  attracted 
the  notice  of  Tournefort.  That  great  botanist 
recommended  Magnol  so  warmly  to  Fagon, 
the  king’s  first  physician,  that  the  vacant  chair 
of  botany  at  Montpellier  was  conferred  upon 
him  in  1694.  He  afterwards  was  Tournefort’s 
successor  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences. 
He  died  in  1715.  The  works  of  Magnol  are, 
“ Botanicon  Monspeliense,”  a list  of  all  the 
plants  growing  in  the  vicinity  of  Montpellier, 
1676,  8vo.  and  with  a copious  appendix  in 
1686,  8vo.:  this  is  a valuable  and  very  numerous 
local  catalogue,  and  contains  some  account  of 
the  medical  virtues  of  plants,  with  figures  of 
the  rarer  ones.  “ Prodromus  Historise  generalis 
Plantarum,  in  quo  Plantse  per  familias  dis- 
ponuntur,”  1689,  8vo.  ; the  method  here  fol- 
lowed is  primarily  founded  on  the  flowers  and 
fruit,  with  further  distinctions  taken  from  the 
root  and  general  habit.  “ Hortus  regius  Mons- 
peliensis,”  1697,  8vo. ; this  catalogue  of  the 
plants  in  the  botanical  garden  at  Montpellier  is 
arranged  according  to  the  system  of  Tourne- 
fort. In  1720,  his  son  Antony  published  his 
posthumous  work,  entitled,  “ Novus  character 
Plantarum,”  in  which  the  method  is  alledged 
to  be  founded  on  the  calyx,  and  the  natural 
characters  are  added  to  each  species.  It  is 
however  an  imperfect  and  faulty  performance. 
He  wrote  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  some  observations  against  the  cir- 
culation of  the  sap  in  plants,  and  on  the  use  of 
the  'medulla  or  pith.  The  name  of  this  botanist 
■has  been  perpetuated  in  the  fine  genus  Mag- 
nolia of  the  class  polyandria.  H alien  Bill. 
Botan.  Rloy.  Diet.  Hist . de  la  Medicine. — A. 

MAGNUS,  Jonas,  bishop  of  Skara  in  Swe- 
den, surnamed  iVexionaisis,  from  VVexio,  the 
place  of  hisbirth,  was  born  in  1583  ; and  in  1614 
was  appointed  professor  of  history  and  political 
economy  at  Upsal.  In  1624  he  was  made 
professor  of  theology,  and  in  1640  obtained 
the  degree  of  doctor,  together  with  the  bishopric 
of  Skara,  where  a school  was  established,  two 
years  after,  in  consequence  of  an  application 
which  he  made  for  that  purpose  to  queen 
Christina.  He  died  in  1651.  His  principal 
•works  are : “ Epos  in  coronatione  Gustav i 
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Adolphi  regis;  Synopsis  Historiae  Universalis,’’ 
Upsetla,  1622,  8vo.  ; “ Oratio  de  Regnorunt 
Suecite  et  Gothioe  per  externos  Gubernatores 
oppressione,  eorundemque  per  Gustavum 
Adolphum  I.  felicissima  liberation.e ; disputa- 
tiones  Politicae  XIII.  ex  politices  Lipsii ; Se- 
renissimi  et  potentissimi  Principis  ac  Domini 
D.  Gustavi  Adolphi  S.  G.  W.  R.  debitum. 
Elogium,”  Upsal , 1632;  “Tuba  Angelica, 
being  an  Explanation  of  Part  of  the  Book  of 
Revelations,”  Upsal,  1637.  Gezelius  Biogra- 
pbiska  Lexicon  — J. 

MAGNUS,  John,  called  in  Swedish  5 tor, 
archbishop  of  Upsal,  was  born  at  Linkoping  in 
1488,  and  made  such  a rapid  progress  in  his 
education,  that  he  was  appointed  canon  of 
Linkoping  and  Skara  before  he  had  completed 
the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age.  Having  pro- 
secuted his  studies  with  great  success  at  various 
academies  in  Germany  and  Italy,  but  parti- 
cularly at  Louvain,  he  was  made  choice  of  by 
Steno  Sture  the  younger,  to  manage  his  affairs 
at  the  court  of  Rome  ; and  while  in  Italy,  he 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology  at  Brin- 
disi, or,  as  others  say,  at  Perugia.  In  the 
year  1522,  he  was  sent  to  Sweden  by  pope 
Adrian  VI.,  under  whom  he  had  studied  at 
Louvain,  as  apostolic  nuncio,  to  settle  the  dis- 
putes which  had  taken  place  in  the  church;  and 
in  this  new  character  was  received  with  every 
mark  of  friendship  by  Gustavus  I.,  w ho  had 
succeeded  Christian,  styled  the  Nero  of  the 
North.  Soon  after,  he  was  appointed  arch- 
bishop of  Upsal ; but  having  opposed  with  too 
much  zeal  the  Lutheran  religion,  which  Gus- 
tavus was  endeavouring  to  introduce  into  Swe- 
den, he  lost  the  favour  of  that  monarch,  who, 
to  remove  him  out  qf  the  way,  sent  him  to 
Poland  to  demand  for  him  in  marriage  the 
daughter  of  king  Sigismund  ; but  before  his 
departure  he  collected  all  the  archives  of  the. 
kingdom  and  of  the  church  of  Upsal,  and 
carried  them  along  with  hint.  Alter  some 
stay  in  Poland,  he  repaired  in  1533  to  Rope, 
where  he  got  himself  consecrated  archbishop  ; 
and  next  year  he  proceeded  to  Dantzic,  where 
he  remained  four  years  endeavouring  by  letters 
to  induce  Gustavus  to  alter  his  view's  in  regard 
to  the  reformation.  In  1537  he  was  invited 
to  Rome  by  the  pope,  in  order  tc  be  present 
at  the  council  intended  to  be  held  at  Vicenza; 
but  as  the  meeting  of  this  assembly  was  pre- 
vented by  various  obstacles,  he  resided  nine 
months  with  Quirini,  patriarch  of  Venice,  and 
employed  that  time  in  compiling,  in  twenty- 
four  books,  a chronicle  of  Sweden  and  Goth- 
land, which,  after  his  death,  was  published 
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•with  portraits  by  his  brother  at  Rome,  in 
1554.  In  1541,  he  was  recalled  byPauMII. 
to  that  city,  where  he  resided,  in  great  poverty, 
in  the  hospital  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  supported  by 
3 small  pension  from  the  pope  and  cardinals, 
till  the  period  of  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  T544,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
Besides  his  “ Historia  Gothorum  Suecorum- 
que,  libris  XXIV,”  he  wrote  also  “ Historia 
Metropolitans,  seu  Episcoporum  et  Archie- 
piscorum  Upsaliensium  Epistolae  varim.”  In 
1649  queen  Christina  sent  to  Rome  the  cele- 
brated Ludolph  to  recover,  if  possible,  the 
Swedish  archives  which  Magnus,  as  above 
mentioned,  had  carried  with  him  •,  but,  not- 
withstanding the  strictest  search,  they  were 
never  found.  Het  Algemeen  Hist.  W ocrclen- 
boek  duo'r  Luiscius;  J ocher s Gelehrt.  Lexicon; 
Allgeme'mes  Hist.  Lexicon  — J. 

MAGNUS,  Olaus,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  first  provost  of  Stregnes,  and  after- 
wards accompanied  his  brother  to  Rome, 
where,  on  his  death,  he  was  appointed  titular 
archbishop  of  Upsal.  He  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  council  of  Trent,  to  which  he  was 
deputed  by  the  pope  ; wa3  made  a canon  of 
St.  Lambert  at  Liege,  and  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  days  at  Rome,  where  he  was  maintained 
in  the  hospital  of  St.  Bridget  by  the  pension 
which  had  been  granted  to  his  brother.  He 
died  in  1558,  and  was  buried  in  the  Vatican. 
The  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  is  his 
“ Historia  de  Gentibus  Septentrionalibus  eo- 
rumque  diversis  Statibus,  Conditionibus,  Mo- 
ribus,  Ritibus,  Superstitionibus,  Disciplinis,” 
&c.  first  printed  at  Rome,  1 C$5,  and  afterwards 
at  Basle,  1567,  folio.  These  are  the  only 
complete  editions,  the  rest  being  merely  abridge- 
ments. This  work,  which  has  been  translated 
into  most  of  the  European  languages,  though 
not  into  Swedish,  contains  a great  many 
curious  things  respecting  the  northern  nations, 
but  intermixed  with  a variety  of  fables,  which 
shew  that  the  author  possessed  more  credulity 
than  discernment,  and  that  he  did  not  examine 
his  materials  with  the  eye  of  a philosopher. 
He  wrote  also  “ Tabula  Terrarum  Septentrio- 
nalium  et  Rerum  mirabilium  in  eis  ac  Oceano 
vicino,”  printed  at  Venice  1539,  Messenius 
ascribes  to  him  another  work  called  “ Epitome 
Revelationum  S.  Brigittae,  printed  at  Rome  in 
folio.  Gezelius  Biograpkiska  Lexicon  ; Nouveau 
Diet.  Historique. — J . 

MAGRI,  Dominic,  a learned  priest  of  the 
congregation  of  the  oratory,  was  a native  of  the 
island  of  Malta,  where  he  was  born  about  the 
year  1604.  Removing  into  Italy,  he  became 


canon  of  Viterbo,  and  died  in  1672,  about  the 
age  of  sixty-eight,  with  the  reputation  of  pos- 
sessing an  uncommon  share  of  erudition,  and 
with  a high  character  for  virtue  and  piety. 
He  was  the  author,  conjointly  with  a brother 
of  his,  named  Charles,  of  a “ Hierolexicon,” 
or,  Sacred  Dictionary,  published  at  Rome  in 
1677,  'n  f°ho,  which  is  commended  as  a very 
useful  assistant  to  students  in  the  holy  Scrin- 
tures  ; and  of  a treatise  in  Latin,  “ On  the- 
apparent  Contradictions  in  the  Scriptures,” 
1645,  i2mo.  which  has  undergone  various 
impressions,  at  different  places,  and  was  pub- 
blished  in  an  enlarged  form,  at  Paris,  by  James. 
Le  Fevre,  archdeacon  of  Lisieux,  as  wc  have 
already  seen  under  his  article.  Father  Magrb 
was  also  the  author  of  “ The  Life  of  Latinus 
Latinius,”  prefixed  to  that  writer’s  “ Biblio- 
theca sacra  et  profana,”  edited  at  Rome  by. 
Charles  Magri,  in  1677,  folio  ; of  a treatise 
“On  the  Virtue  of  Coffee,”  1671,  quarto  j 
and  of  “ A Journey  to  Mount  Lebanon,”  1664,. 
quarto.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist . — M. . 

MAHMOUD,  first  sultan  of  the  Gaznevide: 
dynasty,  and  a great  conqueror,  was  the  son 
of  Sebecteghin,  governor  of  Chorasan,  and 
sovereign  of  Gazna.  At  the  death  of  his 
father  A.  D.  997  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,, 
and  soon  displayed  a vigour  which  announced 
his  future  greatness.  Having  secured  himself, 
upon  the  throne  of  Gazna,  he  marched  into 
Chorasan,  which  had  been  seized  by  the  king 
of  Turkestan,  drove  him  out,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  province.  In  this  he  was  con- 
firmed in  999  by  investiture  from  the  caliph 
Cader,  who  at  the  same  time  gave  him  the 
titles  of  Temin-addulat,  right-hand  of  the  state,, 
and  Amin-al-millat , protector  of  the  faithful. 
In  the  year  1001  Mahmoud  carried  his  arms 
into  Hindostan,  and  twice  made  prisoner  and 
released  Gebal*  a powerful  prince  in  that 
country,  who  in  consequence  resigned  his 
crown  to  his  son,  and  threw  himself  into  the 
flames.  An  immense  booty  was  the  fruit  of 
this  expedition.  In  the  following  year  he 
reduced  Khalif,.  the  revolted  governor  of 
Sejestan,  and  assumed  the  title  of  sultan.  He 
repeated  his  invasion  of  India  on  the  side  of 
Hebath  and  Multan  in  1005,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding in  a career  of  success,  when  he  was 
recalled  by  the  irruption  of  Ilek  khan,  king  of 
Turkestan,  into  Chorasan.  Ilek  was  soon 
expelled,  when  he  applied  for  succour  to 
Kader  khan,  sovereign  of  Kathai,  who  joined, 
him  with  50,000  horse.  The  combined  army, 
advanced  to  the  city  of  Balk,  where  they  were 
met  by  Mahmoud,  when  a battle  ensued,  which. 
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was  fought  for  a considerable  time  with  great 
obstinacy.  At  length  Mahmoud,  mounted  on 
his  white  elephant,  penetrated  to  lick,  who  was 
on  horseback;  and  his  sagacious  beast,  dragging 
Ilek  from  his  horse,  threw  him  into  the  air, 
and  then  trampled  under  foot  his  bravest  fol- 
lowers. A rout  ensued,  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  Turkish  army  perished;  and  the 
conqueror,  returning  to  Hindostan,  confirmed 
his  authority  in  that  country.  In  1009, 
Mahmoud  extended  his  conquests  in  India, 
and  defeated  Bal,  a very  rich  and  potent  plrince, 
from  whom  he  acquired  vast  treasures.  The 
emperor  of  Hindostan, or  king  of  kings, dreading 
his  arms,  sent  to  demand  peace  from  him, 
which  was  granted  on  the  condition  of  tribute. 
In  the  next  year  he  took  prisoner  the  prince  of 
Gaur  ; and  penetrating  into  Gurgistan,  or 
Georgia,  made  himself  master  of  the  country. 
His  next  conquest  was  the  petty  kingdom  of 
Marwin;  and  in  1018  he  subdued  the  northern 
part  of  India,  and  carried  his  arms  into  Ki- 
frage,  a country  three  months  journey  from 
Gazna.  Besides  other  spoil,  he  took  such  a 
number  of  captives,  that  they  were  sold  at  six 
drachms  a-piece.  After  other  successes  in 
India,  he  added  to  his  dominions  in  1029  the 
great  province  of  Persian  Irak,  containing  the 
cities  of  Ispahan  and  Casbin,  and  settled  in  it 
his  son  Massoud,  whom  he  destined  for  his 
successor.  His  health  was  at  this  time  in  a 
declining  state;  and  in  the  year  1030  he  died 
at  Gazna,  after  a most  prosperous  reign  of 
thirty-one  years. 

This  great  conqueror,  who  stript  so  many 
neighbouring  sovereigns  of  their  territories,  is 
extolled  by  the  Mahometan  writers  for  his 
regard  to  justice,  and  for  his  zeal  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  his  religion,  which  he  spread  in 
India  by  the  extermination  of  a vast  number 
of  idolaters,  and  the  demolition  of  their  temples. 
They  admit,  however,  that  he  was  too  greedy 
in  amassing  treasures,  the  passion  for  which 
seemed  to  increase  with  the  means  of  its  grati- 
fication, which  were,  indeed,  immense.  Of 
his  regard  for  justice,  and  the  patience  with 
which  he  bore  remonstrance,  the  following  is 
an  instructive  instance.  A caravan  passing 
from  Irak  to  Hindostan  was  robbed,  and  several 
of  the  merchants  killed.  Among  these  was  the 
son  of  a widow,  who  repaired  to  Mahmoud’s 
court  and  demanded  justice  on  the  perpetrators. 
The  sultan  replied,  that  the  great  distance  of 
Irak  from  Gazna  rendered  it  very  difficult  for 
him  to  prevent  such  disorders.  “ Why  then 
(said  the  widow)  do  you  conquer  more  ter- 
ritory than  you  can  govern,  and  of  which  you 


can  render  no  account  at  the  day  of  judgment?** 
Her  words  made  a deep  impression  on  the 
prince,  who  sent  her  back  consoled  with  rich 
presents,  and  caused  it  to  be  published  through- 
out Irak,  that  he  would  himself  be  responsible 
for  the  lives  and  properties  of  all  who  should 
in  future  travel  thence  to  India  in  caravans. 

Another  story  of  his  strict  execution  of 
justice  is  still  more  memorable.  A Turk  in 
his  army  one  night  entered  a poor  man’s  habi- 
tation and  turned  him  out  of  doors,  while  he 
remained  with  his  wife.  The  man  carried  his 
complaints  to  the  sultan,  who  ordered  him  to 
bring  word  whenever  the  Turk  should  repeat 
the  outrage.  Three  days  afterwards  he  re- 
turned, and  the  poor  man  instantly  informed 
the  sultan  of  it.  Mahmoud,  taking  a few 
attendants,  went  to  the  cottage  ; and  causing 
the  lights  to  be  extinguished,  immediately  put 
the  offender  to  death.  Then,  ordering  a torch 
to  be  rekindled,  he  looked  on  the  dead  man’s 
face,  and  falling  prostrate,  returned  thanks  to 
God.  He  next  asked  for  something  to  eat, 
and  partook  heartily  of  some  barley-bread  and 
sour  wine  that  were  set  before  him.  The  poor 
man  humbly  requested  to  be  informed  of  the 
meaning  of  the  conduct  he  had  witnessed. 
The  sultan  answered  him  in  the  following 
terms.  “ When  you  brought  your  complaint 
to  me,  I suspected  that  no  one  could  have  had 
the  boldness  to  commit  such  an  insolence  but 
one  of  my  own  sons.  Resolved,  however,  to 
do  you  justice,  I caused  the  light  to  be  put 
out,  that  I might  not  be  induced  through 
parental  tenderness  to  spare  the  criminal.  On 
discovering  that  he  was  not  my  son,  I was 
overjoyed,  and  returned  thanks  to  the  Al- 
mighty ; and  you  will  not  wonder  that  I eat 
with  an  appetite  of  your  poor  fare,  when  I 
inform  you  that  I had  not  tasted  food  since 
your  first  application.”  D'  Herbelot.  Mod. 

Univers.  Hist. — A.  • 

MAHOMET,  more  properly  Mohammed, 
the  founder  of  a religion  which  has  spread 
over  a great  part  of  the  east,  was  a native  of 
Arabia.  He  was  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish,  and 
the  family  of  Hashem,  illustrious  among  their 
countrymen  as  the  princes  of  the  holy  city  of 
Mecca,  and  the  guardians  of  its  famous  temple, 
the  Caaba.  His  birth,  according  to  the  most 
probable  chronology,  is  placed  at  Mecca  A.D. 
569.  His  grandfather,  Abdol  Motalleb,  was  a 
wealthy  and  generous  citizen,  the  father  of 
thirteen  sons.  One  of  these,  Abdallah,  ac- 
counted the  handsomest  among  the  youth  of 
his  tribe,  married  Amira,  and  died  while  his 
son  Mahomet  was  an  infant.  As  he  left  a 
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very  small  property,  the  child  was.  brought  up 
first  by  his  grandfather,  ar.d  after  his  death  by 
his  eldest  uncle,  Abu  Taleb.  This  relation 
instructed  the  youth  in  his  own  profession  of 
a merchant,  and  took  him  with  him  at  an  early 
age  in  a commercial  journey  to  Syria.  It 
appears  that  on  this  occasion  he’p.tid  a visit  to 
a Nestorian  monastery,  where  he  was  parti- 
cularly noticed  by  one  of  the  monks  *,  and 
without  adopting  the  legendary  tales  of  presages 
of  his  future  greatness,  we  may  suppose  that 
he  received  impressions  in  this  interview  which 
were  afterwards  ripened  into  fanaticism.  I h$ 
Mahometan- writers  are  profuse  in  their  de- 
scriptions of  the  admirable  qualities,  mental  and 
corporeal,  which  distinguished  their  prophet 
from  his  youth  : he,  however,  partook  of  the 
common  ignorance  of  his  countrymen,  and 
was  untaught  in  the  use  of  letters.  Having 
been  recommended  by  his  uncle  to  Khadijah, 
a rich  widow,  as  her  factor,  he  conducted  him- 
self so  much  to  her  satisfaction,  that  she 
married  him,  and  raised  him  to  a state  of 
affluence.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age  when  this  event  took 
place.  She  was  fifteen  years  older  ; but  grati- 
tude or  prudence  caused  him  to  restrain  those 
propensities  for  which  he  was  afterwards  so 
remarkable,  and  during  her  life  she  was  the 
only  sharer  of  his  bed.  He  still  acted  as  a 
merchant,  and  made  another  journey  into  Syria, 
in  which  the  Christian  writers  find  a further 
communication  with  Nestorian  monks.  A 
disposition  to  religious  contemplation,  however, 
seems  to  have  attended  him  from  his  youth ; 
and  he  was  accustomed  every  year,  during  the 
month  of  Ramadan,  to  withdraw  from  the 
world  to  a cave  at  a short  distance  from 
Mecca. 

How  soon  the  idea  of  introducing  a new 
religion  started  into  his  mind — whence  he 
derived  his  persuasion  of  the  unity  of  God 
amid  a people  of  idolaters- -and  how  far  he 
joined  the  ambition  of  personal  grandeur  with 
that  of  the  prophetic  character — are  points  on 
which  a variety  of  opinions  have  been  held,  and 
which  must  remain  matters  of  conjecture. 
That,  however,  an  illiterate  Arab  should  have 
taken  the  enlarged  view  of  the  state  of  mankind 
at  that  period,  and  have  formed  the  extensive 
plans  which  some  theorists  have  ascribed  to 
him,  is  scarcely  credible ; and  his  first  designs 
were  probably  limited  to  his  own  countrymen. 
That  he  was  sincere  in  his  zeal  to  abolish 
idolatry  and  propagate  a purer  theology,  not- 
withstanding he  employed  imposture  as  the 
means,  will  readily  be  credited  by  one  who 


recollects  the  many  instances  of  a similar  com- 
bination in  the  characters  of  legislators  and 
religious  reformers. 

It  was  in  6 eg  that  Mahomet,  about  the 
fortieth  year  of  his  age,  opened  his  pretended 
mission.  His  first  convert  was  his  wife 
Khadijah,  to  whom  he  communicated  an  inter- 
view with  the  angel  Gabriel,  declaring  him 
the  apostle  of  God.  She  received  with  easy 
faith  a revelation  so  honourable  to  her  beloved 
husband,  and  gained  over  her  uncle  or  cousin 
Waraka,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a Christian, 
and  weil  acquainted  with  the  Old  and  New 
Testament.  Mahomet’s  servant  Zeid  (whom 
He  enfranchised),  and  his  young  cousin,  the 
ardent  Ali,  were  his  next  converts.  A very- 
important  one  succeeded  in  Abubeker,  a man 
of  respectable  character  and  great  influence  ir^ 
the  tribe  of  Koreish,  whp  brought  over  ten  of 
the  principal  citizens  of  Mecca.  All  these 
were  privately  instructed  in  the  tenets  of  Is- 
lamism  (by  which  name  the  new  religion  was 
distinguished),  of  which  thefundamental  dogma 
was,  “ There  is  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet 
is  his  apostle.”  Its  precepts  were  pretended 
to  be  successive  communications  of  the  divine 
will  by  means  of  Gabriel  •,  and  of  these,  col- 
lected and  written  by  his  disciples,  was  com- 
posed the  Koran,  or  the  Book , which  is  the 
civil  and  religious  code  of  the  Mahometans. 
Three  years  were  consumed  in  silent  progress. 
In  the  fourth,  assembling  his  kindred  of  the 
race  of  Hashem  at  a banquet,  he  openly  an- 
nounced to  them  his  prophetic  mission,  and 
asked  which  among  them  would  accept  the 
office  of  his  vizir  or  first  minister.  No  answer 
was  returned,  till  the  youthful  Ali,  with  all  the 
fiery  zeal  of  enthusiasm,  declared  his  willing 
acceptance  of  the  post,  and  his  resolution  to 
fall  upon  any  one  who  should  dare  to  oppose 
his  master.  Abu  Taleb,  the  father  of  Ali  and 
uncle  of  Mahomet,  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
persuade  the  new  prophet  to  desist  from  his 
proselyting  attempts ; but  though  he  himself 
remained  unconverted,  he  was  of  the  greatest, 
service  in  protecting  his  nephew  against  his 
enemies,  and  affording  him  a refuge  in  times  of 
danger.  For  it  was  not  long  before  his 
preaching  excited  the  opposite  zeal  of  those 
who  were  attached  to  the  ancient  idolatry 
and  for  many  years,  fanaticism  on  one  side,, 
and  bigotry  on  the  other,  equally  agitated  the 
fiery  spirits  of  the  Arabians.  In  the  seventh 
year  of  the  mission,  ninety-nine  converts  of 
Mecca  were  obliged  to  retire  into  Ethiopia  to 
avoid  the  storm  of  persecution.  Mahomet 
himself  was  frequently  assailed  by  open  forse 
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sr  secret  conspiracy,  and  constrained  to  shift 
his  habitation.  fie  often,  however,  had 
the  satisfaction  of  making  converts  of  his 
bitterest  enemies ; and  no  history  of  the  kind 
affords  more  examples  of  the  contagious  nature 
of  enthusiasm,  than  that  of  the  rise  of  Islamism. 
In  the  tenth  year  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
both  his  generous  protector  Abu  Taleb,  and 
his  faithful  Khadijah.  Deprived  of  these 
supports  he  was  still  more  exposed  to  the 
malice  of  the  Koreishites,  and  at  one  time  he 
found  it  necessary  to  make  a temporary  retreat 
to  the  city  of  1’ayef.  He,  however,  had  con- 
siderable success  in  preaching  to  the  pilgrims 
who  resorted  from  all  parts  to  the  Caaba  at 
Mecca,  and  he  made  proselytes  among  the 
neighbouring  tribes.  About  this  time  is  dated 
Mahomet’s  famous  nocturnal  journey  to  heaven 
on  his?  beast  A1  Borak,  under  the  conduct  of 
Gabriel,  when  he  had  a personal  vision  of  the 
deity.  This  ascension,  which  is  at  most  ob- 
scurely hinted  at  in  the  Koran,  makes  a part 
of  the  legendary  history  of  the  prophet,  and  is 
admitted  by  all  the  orthodox  believers,  though 
they  are  not  quite  agreed  whether  he  was  con- 
veyed to  heaven  corporeally,  or  only  in  the 
spirit. 

The  twelfth  year  of  the  mission  was  signalised 
by  the  reception  of  Islamism  in  the  city  of 
AathreK  or  Medina,  several  inhabitants  of 
which  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  Mahomet, 
and  came  to  Mecca  to  proffer  him  their  as- 
sistance, At  this  time  it  is  supposed  that  he 
first  entertained  the  idea  of  propagating  his 
religion  by  force  of  arms,  or,  at  least,  of 
defending  himself  from  his  enemies.  The 
people  of  Mecca  were  naturally  more  exas- 
perated against  him  by  this  shew  of  open 
resistance  ; and  a conspiracy  was  formed  for 
his  assassination  by  the  daggers  of  one  man 
from  every  tribe,  that  all  might  equally  partake 
of  the  deed.  Mahomet  by  some  means  ob- 
tained information  of  this  design,  and  at  the 
dead  of  night,  accompanied  only  by  Abubeker, 
fled  from  Mecca,  and  took  refuge  in  a cave 
near  it.  He  was  pursued,  and  strict  search 
made  through  all  the  neighbourhood.  The 
pursuers,  it  is  said,  even  arrived  at  the  mouth 
of  the  cave--,  but  seeing  a spider’s  web  spun 
across  it,  and  a pigeon’s  nest  with  eggs  at  the 
entrance,  they  concluded  that  no  one  could 
lately  have  passed  into  it.  After  a conceal- 
ment of  three  days,  the  fugitives  proceeded  on 
their  way,  but  were  overtaken  by  a party  of  the 
hostile  Koreish.  Superstitious  apprehensions, 
or  some  other  motives,  induced  them  to  return 
without  offering  violence  to  the  two  friends, 


who  at  length  arrived  safe  at  Medina.  This 
event,  under  the  name  the  Hegira  ( Hijra J, 
we  flight,  has  been  rendered  memorable  as 
the  era  whence  all  the  Mahometan  nations 
commence  the  reckoning  of  their  lunar  years  : 
it  corresponds  with  AD.  622,  the  thirteenth 
of  the  prophet’s  mission. 

Mahomet  was  received  with  great  honour  at 
Medina,  live  hundred  of  its  citizens  advancing 
to  meet  him,  and  conducting  him  within  the 
gates  in  a triumphal  procession.  Several  of 
the  bravest  of  his  Meccan  disciples  followed 
his  exile  ; and  lest  jealousies  should  arise  be- 
tween these,  who  were  called  Maehagerians, 
and  the  Ansars,  or  auxiliaries  of  Medina,  they 
were  coupled  in  the  bonds  of  fraternity.  He 
now  assumed  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  dig- 
nities. He  prayed  and  preached  in  the  weekly 
assemblies,  and  administered  justice  from  the 
simple  seat  of  judgment;  and  a new  chapter 
of  the  Koran,  brought  down  from  heaven  by 
the  angel  Gabriel,  was  always  at  hand  upon  an 
emergency,  and  was  received  without  hesita- 
tion cr  enquiry.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
Hegira  he  consummated  his  marriage  with 
Ayesha,  the  young  daughter  of  Abubeker,  the 
first  of  his  numerous  wives  after  Khadijah, 
and  the  only  one  who  came  a virgin  to  his  bed. 
His  followers  rapidly  increased  ; and  he  now 
began,  in  the  confidence  of  success,  to  declare 
his  resolution  of  propagating  his  religion  by 
the  sword,  and  destroying  the  monuments  of 
idolatry  in  all  parts  of  the  earth.  He  employed 
the  love  of  plunder  in  addition  to  religious 
enthusiasm  as  a motive  to  attract  adventurers 
to  his  standard,  and  made  a law  for  the 
equitable  distribution  of  the  spoil  among  the 
captors,  after  the  deduction  of  one  fifth  for 
holy  uses. 

The  first  considerable  exploit  of  the  Moslems, 
or  followers  of  Mahomet,  was  the  interception 
of  a rich  caravan,  conducted  by  Abu  Sophian. 
the  chief  of  the  Koreish,  with  a powerful 
escort.  Mahomet,  with  a body  amounting  to 
a third  of  their  number,  met  them  in  the  valley 
of  Beder,  and  defeated  them  by  the  force  of 
the  enthusiasm  which  he  inspired.  Much 
spoil  and  many  captives  were  the  fruit  of  this 
victory,  which  was  obtained  with  a trifling, 
loss.  Other  petty  successes  followed  ; but  in 
the  third  year  of  the  Hegira  a reverse  attended 
the  Moslem  arms,  which  was  near  proving 
fatal  to  their  cause.  Abu  Sophian  with  three 
thousand  well-appointed  soldiers  met  Mahomet 
with  950  on  mount  Ohud,  not  far  fro*a 
Medina;  and  a fierce  combat  ensued,  in  which 
the  prophet  was  wounded  in  the  face,  and 
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narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  His  troops 
were  obliged  to  retreat,  after  seventy  of  them 
had  been  slain  ; and  the  cruel  Henda,  the  wife 
of  Abu  Sophian,  has  merited  the  eternal  exe- 
crations of  the  Moslems  by  her  savage  ferocity 
in  tasting  the  entrails  of  one  of  Mahomet’s 
uncles. 

A tribe  of  Jews  settled  at  Medina  had  entered 
into  a treaty  with  Mahomet,  securing  them  the 
free  exercise  of  their  worship.  On  occasion 
of  a tumult  in  which  a Moslem  was  slain,  the 
sword  was  drawn  against  them,  and  they  were 
constrained  to  submit.  It  was  with  reluctance 
that  Mahomet  spared  their  lives ; but  all  their 
property  was  confiscated,  and  they  were 
banished  to  the  confines  of  Syria.  A hatred 
of  this  nation,  from  whose  scriptures,  however, 
he  had  borrowed  the  best  parts  of  his  religion, 
was  a distinguishing  feature  in  the  new  prophet. 

The  defeat  at  Ohud  considerably  impaired 
the  credit  of  offe  whose  pretended  commission 
from  heaven  ought  to  have  secured  him  the 
victory  over  his  enemies  ; but  by  imputing  the 
disaster  to  the  sins  of  the  Moslems,  by  an 
assurance  of  Paradise  with  all  its  sensual  de- 
lights to  the  fallen,  and  by  inspiring  a full 
conviction  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination, 
he  was  able  to  support  his  authority  and  raise 
their  drooping  spirits.  He  had  occasion  for 
all  their  courage  in  the  following  year,  <5 25, 
when  Abu  Sophian,  at  the  head  of  10,000 
men,  appeared  before  Medina.  Mahomet 
prudently  kept  upon  the  defensive ; and  after 
twenty  days  spent  in  skirmishes,  the  Koreish, 
divided  among  themselves,  despaired  of  re- 
ducing the  foe,  and  retired.  Soon  after  their 
retreat,  under  the  pretext  of  a divine  command, 
Mahomet  led  his  troops  against  the  Jewish 
tribe  of  Koraidha,  who  had  joined  his  enemies. 
They  defended  their  principal  fortress  for 
twenty-five  days,  when  they  surrendered  at 
discretion.  Their  hopes  of  pardon  through 
the  intercession  of  their  old  allies  of  Medina 
proved  fruitless  : the  bloody  conqueror  caused 
all  the  men,  between  six  and  seven  hundred,  to 
be  massacred  in  cold  blood,  and  led  away  the 
women  and  children  into  captivity.  The 
capture  of  Chaibar,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Jewish 
power  in  Arabia,  with  its  strong  castles  and 
fertile  territory,  which  took  place  some  years 
afterwards,  completed  his  successes  against 
this  unhappy  nation. 

It  is  probable  that  the  instances  of  private 
assassination  by  means  of  his  devotees,  practised 
against  some  particular  enemies  about  this 
period,  were  regarded  by  his  fanatical  and 
sanguinary  followers  as  sufficiently  justified  by 


his  prophetic  mission ; but  his  violat  icn  cfju 
tice  and  decency  in  the  indulgence  of  his  pas- 
sion for  Zeinab,  the  wife  of  his  enfranchised 
servant  and  adopted  son  Zeid,  was  the  cause 
of  much  scandal.  Chancing  to  see  her  in  a 
becoming  undress,  he  expressed  a desire,  which 
Zeid,  through  gratitude  or  policy,  determined 
to  gratify.  He  therefore  divorced  Zeinab ; 
and  Mahomet,  first  authorised  by  a chapter  of 
the  Koran  revealed  to  him  for  the  purpose, 
took  her  to  wife  in  the  most  public  manner, 
disregarding  a degree  of  affinity  hitherto  con- 
sidered by  the  Arabians  as  an  absolute  prohi- 
bition. It  appears  that  weakness  with  respect 
to  the  female  sex  grew  upon  him  as  he  ad- 
vanced in  years  and  authority.  Besides  the 
numerous  wives  who  were  successively  called 
to  his  bed,  he  indulged  himself  in  more  tran- 
sient amours,  and  such  as  his  own  law  forbids. 
One  of  his  wives  detected  him  in  dalliance  in 
her  own  chamber  with  Mary  a Coptic  slave, 
when,  to  silence  her  reproaches,  he  swore 
never  to  repeat  the  offence.  Finding,  how- 
ever, that  the  circumstance  was  made  known 
to  his  other  wives,  and  that  they  joined  in  re- 
senting it,  he  separated  himself  from  all  of 
them  during  a month,  which  he  spent  in  the 
company  of  Mary;  and  in  order  to  justify  his 
infidelity  and  breach  of  an  oath,  he  produced 
a new  chapter  of  the  Koran  containing  a spe- 
cial dispensation.  That  such  impudent  for- 
geries; which  were  repeated  on  a variety  of 
occasions,  should  be  successful,  is  a greater 
proof  of  the  credulity  and  fanaticism  of  the 
people  with  whom  he  had  to  do  than  of  his 
own  talents  in  imposture. 

Meantime  his  religion  and  authority  were 
spreading  on  all  sides  among  the  neighbouring 
tribes,  and  the  predatory  incursions  of  his 
officers  seldom  failed  to  bring  in  a quantity  of 
booty.  He  was  treated  by  his  followers  with 
a reverence  bordering  on  idolatry ; so  that  an 
emissary  of  the  Koreish,  who  had  been  sent  to 
carry  him  a defiance,  reported  on  his  return, 
that  he  had  been  at  the  courts  of  the  Roman 
emperor  and  the  king  of  Persia,  but  had  never 
seen  such  demonstrations  of  respect  and  at- 
tachment to  a prince  as  was  shewn  by  the 
Moslems  to  their  prophet.  His  views  nowr 
began  to  extend,  and  in  the  seventh  year  of 
the  Hegira  he  sent  an  invitation  to  the  princi- 
pal of  the  surrounding  sovereigns  to  embrace 
the  new  revelation  of  the  divine  law  of  which 
he  was  the  apostle.  These  were,  Khosru  Par- 
viz,  king  of  Persia;  Heraclius,  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople; Mokawkas,  ruler  of  Egypt;  the 
king  of  Ethiopia;  and  the  kings  of  different 
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districts  in  Arakin.  The  reception  of  his  mes- 
sage varied  according  to  the  power  and  pride 
of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed : the  more 
remote  and  potent  doubtless  regarded  him  as  an 
impudent  impostor',  while  the  nearer  and  weak- 
er already  had  heard  of  his  fame,  and  stood  in 
some  awe  of  his  arms.  It  was,  however,  of 
greater  present  importance  to  him  that  he 
should  cease  to  be  a banished  man  from  his 
birth-place  Mecca;  the  holy  city  to  which  the 
devotion  of  all  the  Arabs  was  peculiarly  direct- 
ed. For  this  purpose,  he  went  at  the  head  of 
fourteen  hundred  men  on  a pretended  peace- 
able visit  to  the  temple  of  Mecca;  but  when  he 
arrived  at  the  territory  of  the  city,  the  jealousy 
of  the  Koreish  was  roused,  and  they  sent  him 
word  that  they  should  oppose  his  entry.  His 
first  resolution  was  to  force  his  way;  but  on 
comparing  his  strength  with  that  of  his  adver- 
saries, he  thought  it  best  to  propose  a treaty. 
This  was  at  length  concluded,  not  without 
some  circumstances  of  humiliation  on  his 
part;  and  it  was  agreed  that  a truce  between 
the  parties  should  subsist  for  ten  years,  and 
that  in  the  following  year  Mahomet  should  be 
permitted  to  visit  the  Caaba  during  three 
days. 

It  was  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  Hegira  that 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  completing  this  so- 
lemn visitation.  With  the  same  number  of 
attendants,  who  deposited  their  arms  a few 
miles  from  the  city,  he  proceeded,  mounted  on 
his  camel,  and  entered  Mecca,  which  was  de- 
serted by  the  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants. 
He  paid  his  devotions  in  the  Caaba,  kissed  the 
black  stone,  the  great  object  of  veneration  in 
it,  and  with  his  train  encompassed  the  temple 
seven  times.  He  afterwards  made  seven  turns 
between  the  mountains  of  Saffa  and  Merwa, 
without  regarding  the  scruple  of  some  of  his 
followers  on  account  of  two  idol  temples  erect- 
ed upon  it;  and,  indeed,  in  the  whole  transac- 
tion, he  seems  to  have  had  in  view  an  accommo- 
dation to  the  prejudices  of  his  unconverted 
countrymen.  On  the  fourth  day  he  evacuated 
Mecca,  according  to  the  terms  of  that  treaty. 
One  of  the  fruits  of  this  holy  pilgrimage  was 
the  conversion  of  three  persons  of  great  note 
among  the  Koreish,  and  afterwards  of  still 
greater  fame  as  Moslems,  Caled,  Amru,  and 
Othman. 

The  first  conflict  between  the  troops  of  Ma- 
homet and  the  emperor  Heraclius  took  place 
in  the  eighth  year  of  the  Hegira.  A body 
under  the  command  of  Zeid  advanced  to  at- 
tack Muta,  a town  in  the  territory  of  Pales- 
tine, the  governor  of  which  had  assassinated 


one  of  the  Moslem  envoys.  They  were  met 
by  a much  superior  but  hastily  levied  force  of 
imperialists,  and  in  the  sharp  conflict  that  en- 
sued, Zeid  with  the  twro  next  in  command  was 
slain,  and  the  skill  and  valour  of  Caled  alone 
restored  the  day.  The  advantage  to  the  Mo- 
slems was,  however,  on  the  whole,  dubious, 
and  did  not  compensate  the  loss  of  their  brave 
leaders.  Zeid  in  particular  was  deeply  la- 
mented by  his  former  master  and  friend,  Ma- 
homet. Caled  on  this  occasion  obtained  the 
title  of  the  Sword  of  God. 

An  imprudent  breach  of  the  truce  by  the 
Koreish  gave  Mahomet  the  desired  occasion 
of  turning  his  arms  against  Mecca.  He  was- 
now  able  to  collect  a body  of  10,000  warriors,, 
well  disciplined,  and  actuated  by  the  most  en- 
thusiastic zeal.  At  their  approach  the  Koreish 
were  struck  with  a consternation  which  de- 
prived them  of  all  power  of  resistance;  and  the 
Moslems  in  three  divisions  marched  into  Mec- 
ca, one  of  them  only  seeing  the  face  of  an 
enemy,  who  was  presently  dispersed.  Maho- 
met was  desirous  of  shedding  no  blood  on  this- 
occasion;  but  the  fierce  Caled,  after  putting  to 
the  sword  some  who  stood  before  him  in  the 
field,  pursued  them  into  the  town,  and  massa- 
cred several  of  the  inhabitants.  The  recep- 
tion of  Islamism  was  the  condition  on  which 
the  rest  preserved  their  lives  and  liberties.  All 
the  idols  of  the  Caaba  were  destroyed,  but  the 
black  stone  was  rendered  an  object  of  new  ve- 
neration by  the  prophet’s  devout  touch.  The 
temple  became,  as  it  is  at  this  day,  the  most 
sacred  shrine  of  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  and 
the  entrance  to  the  holy  city  of  Mecca  was 
thenceforth  prohibited  to  all  but  true  believers. 
This  important  event  took  place  in  the  eighth 
year  of  the  Hegira,  A.  D.  629. 

The  destruction  of  some  famous  idols,  and 
the  subjugation  of  some  Arabian  tribes,  next 
employed  the  Moslem  arms.  A confederacy 
was  at  length  formed  among  the-  still  inde- 
pendent and  idolatrous  tribes,  who  advanced,  to 
the  number  of  4000  men,  and  encamped  above 
the  valley  of  Honain  near  Mecca.  The  Mo- 
slems, much  superior  in  force,  marched  to  meet 
them  with  careless  contempt;  but  the  enemy, 
having  beset  the  heights  which  commanded 
the  valley,  received  them  with  such  a shower, 
of  arrows  that  they  tcok  to  a precipitate  flight, 
Mahomet,  mounted  on  a white  mule,  was  with 
difficulty  prevented  from  rushing  into  the  midst 
of  the  foe;  and  his  life  was  in  great  danger,  till 
his  men,  recovering  from  their  panic,  returned 
to  the  charge,  and  in  the  end  obtained  a com-! 
plete  victory.  The  fugitives  took  refuge  ia 
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the  fortified  city  of  Tayef,  whither  the  victor 
immediately  proceeded,  and  commenced  the 
siege  of  the  place.  He  was,  however,  unable 
to  take  it;  and,  after  several  fruitless  attacks, 
abandoned  the  attempt.  He  brought  back  a 
great  spoil,  which  he  divided  among  the  new 
converts,  in  order  to  secure  their  attachment. 
The  following  year  is  called  by  the  Mahomet- 
ans “ the  year  of  embassies/’  from  the  num- 
ber of  Arabian  tribes  which  sent  deputies  to 
make  their  submissions  to  the  prophet,  and 
announce  their  conversion.  Even  the  people 
ttf  Tayef,  who  had  so  vigorously  defended 
heir  independence,  thought  proper  at  length 
to  propose  terms  of  allegiance,  which  were 
those  of  three  years  toleration  of  their  ancient 
worship,  dispensation  from  the  contribution  of 
alms,  and  from  the  burthensome  duty  of  prayer. 
These  were  absolutely  rejected,  and  they  sub- 
mitted unconditionally : their  favourite  idol 
vas  destroyed  amidst  the  lamentation  of  its 
rotaries. 

In  the  confidence  of  his  power,  Mahomet, 
now  the  head  of  a numerous  host,  determined 
to  anticipate  the  hostile  designs  of  the  emperor 
Heraclius,  and  declared  war  against  him.  A 
body  of  20,000  foot  and  ic,ooo  horse  accom- 
panied him  somewhat  unwillingly  in  a inarch 
towards  the  Syrian  frontier,  and  suffered  ex- 
tremely from  the  heat  of  the  summer  and  the 
drought  of  the  desert.  They  arrived  at  length 
at  Tabuc,  a fertile  spot  half  way  between  Me- 
dina and  Damascus,  where  they  pitched  their 
camp.  Here  some  of  the  neighbouring  princes 
made  their  submission,  and  became  tributaries. 
Finding  that  the  imperialists  were  so  far  from 
meditating  an  attack  upon  Arabia  that  they 
had  retired  to  a greater  distance,  Mahomet 
contented  himself  with  writing  a second  letter 
to  Heraclius  urging  his  conversion,  and  then 
marched  back  to  Medina.  After  his  return  he 
promulgated  a new  chapter  of  the  Koran,  revok- 
ing all  former  edicts  in  favour  of  the  idolaters, 
and  annulling  all  treaties  made  with  them. 
He  now  might  be  regarded  as  master  of  all 
Arabia,  although  the  people  were  not  all  con- 
verts to  his  religion ; but  he  suffered  his  Chris- 
tian subjects  to  enjoy  the  exercise  of  their  wor- 
ship upon  the  condition  of  paying  tribute;  a 
degree  of  toleration  which  has  ever  since  ac- 
companied the  Mahometan  jurisdiction. 

In  the  tenth  year  of  the  Hegira  Mahomet 
performed  the  pilgrimage  of  valediction  at 
Mecca.  On  this  occasion  he  was  accompanied 
by  ninety  thousand,  or,  according  to  some,  a 
hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  fellow-pilgrims; 
such  was  the  spread  of  his  doctrine  since  he  was 
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a fugitive  from  the  same  place.  He  took  with 
him  all  his  wives,  with  a vast  number  of  camels 
intended  for  victims;  and  the  ceremonial  which 
he  observed  at  the  sacred  city  has  served  as  a 
model  to  the  Moslems  of  succeeding  ages.  This 
was  the  last  conspicuous  act  of  his  life,  for  he 
did  not  long  survive  his  return  to  Medina.  His 
health  had  been  gradually  declining  during  four 
years,  which  he  himself  attributed  to  poison 
administered  in  his  favourite  dish,  a shoulder  of 
mutton,  by  a Jewess  of  Chaibar,  who  meant  it 
as  a trial  of  his  prophetic  character.  It  was, 
however,  a fever  which  proved  the  immediate 
cause  of  his  death,  after  an  illness  of  fourteen 
days,  of  which  the  circumstances  have  been 
minutely  recorded  by  his  disciples.  He  em- 
ployed all  the  intermissions  of  his  disease  in 
publicly  haranguing  the  people  from  the  pul- 
pit, and  performing  the  other  religious  offices 
of  his  function,  and  in  giving  orders  respecting 
things  to  be  performed  after  his  decease;  and. 
throughout  this  trying  scene  he  seemed  to  dis* 
play  a real  faith  in  his  mission,  and  to  be  com- 
forted by  the  consciousness  of  great  benefits 
conferred  on  mankind.  He  expired  in  the 
arms  of  his  favourite  wife  Ayessha,  in  the 
month  of  June  A.  D.  632,  Hegira  ii,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-three.  Such  was  the  fanaticism 
of  his  followers,  that  they  would  not  believe  his 
death  real  or  possible,  till  Abubeker  by  his 
calmness  and  good  sense  dissipated  their  illu- 
sion. He  was  interred  at  Medina  in  a grave 
dug  beneath  the  bed  on  which  he  lay  in  the 
apartment  of  Ayessha,  over  which  a magnifi- 
cent building  was  erected  by  one  of  the  suc- 
ceeding caliphs.  Of  all  his  wives,  in  number 
at  least  fifteen,  the  first  only  bore  him  children, 
and  of  these,  his  daughter  Fatima,  married  to 
Ali,  alone  survived  him.  He  had  a son  by  his 
Egyptian  concubine,  Mary,  who  died  not  long 
before  him. 

The  most  exaggerated  description  of  the 
corporeal  and  mental  endowments  of  their 
prophet  is  given  by  the  Mahometan  writers, 
from  which  great  deductions  must  doubtless  be 
made;  but  it  may  easily  be  believed  that  he  had 
a commanding  presence,  an  engaging  address, 
much  natural  eloquence,  a resolute  and  enter- 
prising spirit,  and  the  popular  qualities  which 
enable  a man  to  raise  himself  above  his  equals, 
by  acquiring  their  confidence  and  attachment. 
If  his  measure  be  taken  from  the  level  of  his 
countrymen,  he  may  be  called  great;  other- 
wise, among  the  legislators  and  directors  of 
nations,  he  appears  to  be  entitled  only  to  a low 
place  in  point  of  enlargement  of  ideas  and  ex- 
tent of  capacity.  For  all  that  was  valuable  in 
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his  religion  he  was  indebted  to  Judaism  and 
Christianity.  His  civil  policy  was  rude  and 
barbarous,  and  being  rendered  immutable  by 
its  alliance  with  religion,  it  has  been  the  cause 
of  a complete  stagnation  of  improvement  in  all 
the  countries  which  have  received  his  law. 
His  moral  character  may  be  estimated  from 
the  preceding  narrative:  it  may  be  added,  that 
one  of  his  last  actions  was  to  remove  by  assas- 
sination a prophetic  competitor  who  had  apos- 
tatised and  set  up  for  himself  in  Yemen. 

As  the  promulgator  of  a’  new  faith,  he  must 
appear  a gross  impostor  to  all  but  his  prejudic- 
ed followers;  yet  real  enthusiasm,  and  a con- 
viction of  the  great  truth  of  the  unity  and  spi- 
ritual nature  of  the  deity,  which  is  the  base  of 
his  doctrine,  seem  to  have  been  blended  with 
the  arts  of  imposition.  As  he  did  not  pretend 
to  the  power  of  working  miracles,  the  early 
conversions  he  made  were  probably  owing  to 
what  was  pure  and  rational  in  his  system. 
For  the  sensual  indulgences  permitted  by  the 
Mahometan  law  are  real  restrictions  upon  the 
boun.dless  licence  of  Arabian  idolatry;  and  the 
tempting  pictures  he  drew  of  future  happiness 
could  operate  only  upon  those  who  already 
believed  in  his  divine  mission.  The  obliga- 
tions of  prayer,  purification  and  alms  were 
not  a little  burthensome;  and  the  absolute  pro- 
hibition of  wine  was  a severer  trial  of  obedience 
than  almost  any  other  legislator  has  ventured 
upon.  A sincere  purpose  of  amending  the 
faith  and  manners  of  his  countrymen  may  be 
admitted,  as  well  as  the  baser  motives  of  pride 
and  ambition ; and  the  characters  of  patriot 
and  reformer  seem,  on  a candid  estimate,  not 
quite  obliterated  by  those  of  usurper  and  im- 
postor. Gagnier  Vie  de  Mahomet.  Mod. 
Utiivers.  Hist.  Gibbon. — A. 

MAHOMET  I.,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  born 
about  1374,  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Bajazet, 
who  was  dethroned  by  Tamerlane.  After  that 
event  the  Turkish  empire  was  torn  by  civil 
wars  between  the  brothers,  during  which  Ma- 
homet retained  the  government  of  Amasia, 
with  which  his  father  had  entrusted  him,  and 
caused  his  neutrality  to  be  respected.  His 
brother  Isa,  of  whose  designs  he  was  jealous, 
was  defeated  and  slain  by  one  of  Mahomet’s 
generals.  After  his  uterine  brother  Solyman 
had  lost  his  life  in  the  war  with  his  brother 
Musa,  Mahomet  declared  himself  his  avenger; 
and  being  assisted  by  the  Greek  emperor  Ma- 
nuel, defeated  Musa,  who  was  either  killed  in 
the  field,  or  made  captive  and  put  to  death  by 
Mahomet’s  orders.  The  victor  was  proclaim- 
ed sultan  at  Adrianople  in  1413,  which  city  he 
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made  the  seat  of  his  empire.  Soon  after  his 
accession  he  passed  over  with  an  army  into 
Lesser  Asia,  and  brought  to  submission  Kara- 
man  Oglu,  who  had  laid  siege  to  Prusa  and 
ravaged  the  circumjacent  country.  Various 
other  military  transactions,  but  of  no  great  ex- 
tent, took  place  in  this  reign,  which  was  chief- 
ly employed  in  recovering  what  had  been  lost 
to  the  Turkish  empire  in  the  late  confusions, 
and  restoring  order  and  tranquillity.  The  re- 
bellion of  one  of  the  Mustaphas,  either  an 
impostor,  or  the  real  son  of  Bajazet,  occasion- 
ed a considerable  temporary  disturbance,  but 
was  suppressed  by  the  defeat  of  its  author. 
After  having  subdued  Servia,  part  of  Sclavonia 
and  Macedonia,  and  reduced  to  obedience  the 
provinces  of  Lesser  Asia,  he  died  of  a sudden 
illness  in  1421,  having  reigned  eight  years 
with  great  prudence  and  success,  and  with  a 
character  respectable  for  justice  and  clemency. 
Mod.  Utiivers . Hist.  Gibbon. — A. 

MAHOMET  II.,  emperor  of  the  Turks, 
called  the  Great  and  the  Victorious , was  son 
of  sultan  Amurath  (or  Morad)  II.  He  was 
born  at  Adrianople  in  1430,  and  received  an 
education  superior  to  that  generally  bestowed 
on  the  Ottoman  princes.  He  is  said  to  have 
understood  five  languages  besides  his  native 
tongue,  and  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
history  and  geography.  He  was  twice  invest- 
ed with  the  sovereignty  on  his  father’s  resigna- 
tion of  his  authority,  and  twice  relinquished  it 
upon  his  desire  of  resuming  it;  but  though  he 
made  no  opposition  to  his  father’s  will,  he  never 
forgave  the  ministers  who  were  advisers  of  the 
measure.  Ambition  and  the  love  of  sway 
were,  indeed,  his  ruling  passions,  which  he 
soon  began  to  display  after  the  death  of  Amu- 
rath in  1451.  His  first  professions  to  the 
neighbouring  powers  who  congratulated  him 
on  his  accession  were  entirely  pacific ; and  he 
renewed  with  solemn  oaths  and  assurances  a 
treaty  of  friendship  with  the  Greek  emperor 
Constantine.  The  possession  of  Constantino- 
ple, to  which  metropolis  and  its  immediate 
district  the  eastern  empire  was  now  nearly 
contracted,  was,  however,  the  object  nearest 
his  heart;  and  after  a short  expedition  into 
Asia,  where  he  reduced  Karaman  Oglu,  who 
had  begun  hostilities,  to  submission,  he  se- 
riously commenced  his  preparations  for  the 
meditated  conquest.  He  gave  indications  of 
his  unfavourable  disposition  towards  the 
Greeks  by  suppressing  the  pension  usually  paid 
to  them,  and  expelling  their  officers  from  the 
banks  of  the  Strymon;  and  he  performed  a di- 
rectly hostile  act  by  building  a strong  fortress 
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on  the  European  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  not- 
withstanding the  remonstrances  of  Constan- 
tine. A pretext  was  soon  taken  for  an  open 
declaration  of  war,  and  the  siege  of  Constan- 
tinople commenced  in  the  spring  of  i 45  3 • 
Mahomet  caused  cannon  of  a prodigious  size 
to  be  cast,  and  assembled  a vast  army  from  all 
parts  of  his  dominions,  with  a great  fleet,  tie 
himself  superintended  the  operations;  and  by  a 
severity  that  punished  the  smallest  disobedi- 
ence with  death,  and  the  most  magnificent 
promises  of  reward,  stimulated  the  exertions 
of  his  troops.  The  vast  disparity  of  force 
between  the  assailants  and  the  defenders,  the 
latter  of  whom  were  even  divided  among 
themselves,  leaves  little  room  for  admiring 
the  military  skill  and  prowess  of  the  victorious 
party.  The  sultan,  violent,  inexorable,  and 
determined  at  any  cost  to  gain  his  point,  drove 
on  his  men  to  the  attack;  and  it  was  by  dint  of 
numbers  that  the  final  success  was  obtained. 
Five  ships  of  the  Christians  which  broke 
through  and  discomfited  the  whole  Turkish 
squadron,  showed  what  might  have  been  done 
for  the  relief  of  the  place,  had  the  western 
powers  acted  w'ith  any  vigour  and  unanimity ; 
but  the  fatal  discord  between  the  Latin  and 
GreeL  churches  prevented  any  effectual  mea- 
sures for  succour.  The  transportation  of  the 
Turkish  navy  across  the  land  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  harbour,  and  the  construction  of  a vast 
floating  bridge  or  mole,  are  the  only  circum- 
stances that  denote  invention  or  genius  on  the 
part  of  the  besiegers.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of 
May  1453,  the  general  assault  was  given  which 
determined  the  fate  of  Constantinople.  After  a 
most  gallant  resistance  with  his  few'  followers, 
the  last  Greek  emperor  lost  his  life  in  the 
press,  and  the  Turks  burst  into  the  city  through 
the  breaches  of  the  walls.  The  number  of  lives 
sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  the  victors  was  not 
great,  as  their  object  was  the  prize  accruing 
from  captives,  of  whom  a vast  number  w-as 
carried  into  slavery.  Mahomet  appeared  at 
first  to  regard  the  vanquished  with  sentiments 
of  compassion  and  humanity ; but  he  sullied 
his  victory  as  well  by  setting  apart  several 
victims  to  his  brutal  and  unnatural  lust,  as  by 
the  execution  of  the  first  minister  or  grand- 
duke,  and  his  two  sons,  with  a number  of 
officers  and  men  of  rank,  whom  he  had  pro- 
mised to  spare.  This,  indeed,  is  by  some  at- 
tributed to  his  discovery  of  a conspiracy  for 
recovering  the  city.  As  he  determined  to  fix 
the  seat  of  his  empire  in  this  admirable  situa- 
tion, he  repaired  and  repeopled  the  city  partly 
from  his  own  subjects,  and  partly  from  the 


fugitive  Greeks,  to  whom  he  allowed  the  free 
exercise  of  their  reljgion.  The  great  church 
of  Santa  Sophia,  however,  w'as  converted  into 
a mosk,  with  many  other  edifices  for  Christian 
worship;  and  the  crescent  took  place  of  the 
cross  in  this  second  capital  of  Christendom. 
After  this  event,  the  western  waiters  give  Ma- 
homet the  title  of  emperor  of  the  Turks. 

The  whole  reign  of  this  monarch  was  spent 
in  martial  projects,  wdiich  upon  the  wdiole 
proved  successful,  and  rendered  him  equally 
the  terror  of  the  Christian  w'orld,  and  the 
pride  of  the  Mahometan.  A particular  narra- 
tive of  these  transactions  belongs  to  history; 
and  it  will  here  suffice  to  mark  the  principal 
results.  In  14^4  he  invaded  Servia, and  made 
it  tributary.  His  siege  of  Belgrade  in  1456 
was  rendered  fruitless  by  the  valour  of  Hu- 
niades,  w'ho  in  a sally  destroyed  a great  num- 
ber of  his  men,  w'ounded  the  sultan  himself, 
and  obliged  him  to  relinquish  his  object.  In- 
terfering in  the  disputes  in  the  Morea  between 
Thomas  and  Demetrius,  the  two  surviving 
princes  of  the  Palteologi,  Mahomet  marched 
in  person  to  the  country,  and  at  length  reduc- 
ed the  whole  of  it,  except  some  maritime  towns 
possessed  by  the  Venetians.  Soon  after,  he 
subdued  Trebizond,  where  a prince  of  the 
Comnenian  family  had  founded  a petty  empire, 
and  put  to  death  the  emperor  and  his  sons. 
His  frequent  attacks  on  Scanderbeg,  the  famous 
prince  of  Epirus,  the  dread  of  the  Turks,  were 
defeated  with  great  loss;  but  after  the  death  of 
that  valiant  leader,  all  Albania  submitted  to 
his  arms.  He  took  Mitylene,  the  ancient 
Lesbos,  wdth  other  islands;  and  reduced  Bos- 
nia under  his  dominion,  which,  however,  was 
afterwards  recovered  by  Matthias  king  of  Hun- 
gary, together  with  part  of  Servia.  He  main- 
tained a long  war  against  the  Venetians  with 
various  success,  which  was  terminated  by  a 
peace  to  his  advantage.  He  entirely  subdued 
Caramania,  the  sovereigns  of  which  had  long 
been  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Turk- 
ish sultans.  He  conquered  Negropont,  the 
ancient  Euboea;  and  wrested  Kafta  in  Krinr 
Tartary  from  the  Genoese.  He  had  various 
conflicts  with  Uzun  Hassan,  sovereign  of  Per- 
sia, and  finally  defeated  him  in  a great  battle 
when  he  had  invaded  the  Turkish  dominions. 
One  of  his  latest  attempts  was  the  siege  of 
Rhodes,  in  which  he  was  foiled  by  the  valour 
of  the  knights.  The  capture  of  Otranto  in 
Italy,  which  gave  him  a footing  in  that  fine 
country,  was  some  compensation.  But  the 
restless  spirit  which  had  so  long  disturbed  the 
repose  of  mankind,  was  now  near  its  extinc- 
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-tion.  At  a small  town  in  Bithynia,  near  which 
he  had  pitched  his  tent  with  a numerous  army 
ready  to  proceed  against  Uzun  Hassan,  he  was 
•nrried  off  by  a fit  of  the  gout  in  May  1481, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-one,  after  a reign  of  thirty 
years.  The  vigour  of  mind  and  body,  and 
the  loftiness  of  enterprize,  by  which  this  con- 
queror was  characterised,  raise  him  above  those 
possessors  of  an  hereditary  throne  who  merely 
give  a date  to  the  great  actions  performed  by 
their  ministers  and  generals  ; nor  was  he  only 
ambitious  to  extend  his  dominion  by  arms, 
but  entertained  enlightened  ideas  of  the  value 
of  knowledge  and  the  arts.  His  successes, 
however,  were  chiefly  obtained  by  the  force  of 
numbers,  urged  on  by  unfeeling  despotism, 
and  he  generally  failed  in  the  contest  with 
combined  skill  and  valour.  T'he  evils  he 
brought  upon  Christendom  have  caused  his 
moral  qualities  to  be  painted  in  the  darkest 
colours  by  its  writers  ; nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  he  equally  employed  perfidy  and  dissimu- 
lation, with  open  violence,  to  compass  his  de- 
signs ; t-hat  he  was  brutally  licentious  and  in- 
exorably cruel.  He  has  been  accused  of  irre- 
ligion,  perhaps  chiefly  from  the  tolerant  spirit 
which  directed  his  conduct  towards  the  van- 
quished of  different  religions ; yet  he  displayed 
the  usual  zeal  of  princes  in  founding  splendid 
edifices  fbr  the  public  worship  of  his  sect.  The 
romantic  story  of  his  stern  triumph  over  the 
power  of  love,  by  striking  off  with  his  own 
hand  the  head  of  a beautiful  slave  in  whose 
embraces  he  appeared  to  have  forgotten  his 
martial  projects,  first  appeared  in  the  work  of 
an  Italian  novelist,  and  is  probably  a mere  fic- 
tion. That  of  his  causing  fourteen  pages  to 
be  ript  open  in  order  to  discover  which  of 
them  had  stolen  a melon  •,  and  that  of  the  les- 
son in  anatomy  which  he  gave  to  Bellini,  the 
painter,  by  beheading  a slave  in  his  presence 
to  show  the  retraction  of  the  muscles,  may  be 
believed  or  not  according  to  the  impression 
which  his  general  character  has  made  upon 
the  reader.  Mod.  Univers.  Hist.  Gibbon.-. — A. 

MAHOMET  III.,  emperor  of  the  Turks, 
was  the  son  of  Amurath  III.  He  was  born 
about  1564,  and  came  to  the  throne  in  Janu- 
ary 1 '96,  on  the  death  of  his  father.  His  first 
act  is  said  to  have  been  the  slaughter  of  nine- 
teen brothers,  and  of  ten  of  his  father’s  wives 
or  concubines  front  whom  offspring  might  be 
apprehended.  Having  secured  his  throne  by  this 
inhuman  sacrifice,  and  appeased  a mutiny  of  the 
janizaries,  he  gave  himself  up  to  that  indolence 
and  sensuality  which  are  the  usual  vices  of  the 
Ottoman  princes,  little  regarding  the  affairs  of 


his  empire,  which  were  seldom  more  unpros- 
perous  than  in  his  reign.  The  emperor  Ro~ 
dolph  II.  formed  a confederacy  against  th? 
Turks  with  the  princes  of  Transylvania,  Wa- 
lachia, and  Moldavia,  and  made  several  success- 
ful incursions  into  the  Turkish  territories. 
In  the  succeeding  years  many  bloody  battles 
were  fought,  mostly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Turks,  who  lost  the  city  of  Gran  and  the  lower- 
town  of  Buda,  with  many  important  fortresses. 
Mahomet  was  once  induced  to  place  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  with  which  he  march- 
ed into  Hungary  and  took  some  places.  His 
camp,  however,  was  forced  by  the  imperialists; 
and  he  escaped  a total  defeat  only  through,  the 
avarice  of  his  enemies,  who  w-ere  more  intent 
on  the  booty  than  on  securing  the  victory.  A 
rebellion  in  Asia  increased  the  disorders  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  which  at  length  rose  to  such 
a height,  that  the  janizaries  mutinied,  and 
obliged  Mahomet  to  sacrifice  some  of  his  offi- 
cers, and  banish  the  queen-mother  from  his 
counsels.  Discontents  still  prevailing  in  the 
capital,  a conspiracy  was  formed  for  deposing 
him,  and  raising  his  eldest  son  to  the  throne  ; 
but  it  was  discovered,  and  quelled  by  the  death 
of  a number  of  conspirators,  and  of  the  young 
prince,  and  the  sultana  his  mother.  Peace  at 
length  appeared  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the 
state,  and  negociations  were  set  on  foot  for  the 
purpose,  when  Mahomet  was  carried  off  by  a 
sudden  disease  in  1603,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
nine,  after  an  inglorious  and  troublesome  reign 
of  about  eight  years.  This  prince  had  all  the 
haughtiness  and  severity  of  his  race,  with  little 
courage  or  enterprize  ; and  was  addicted  to 
gross  debauchery  and  indolence,  by  which  he 
ruined  his  health  and  shortened  his  days. 
Mod.  Univ.  Hist. — A. 

MAHOMET  IV.,  emperor  of  the  Turks, 
born  in  1642,  succeeded  his  deposed  father 
Ibrahim  in  1649.  During  his  minority  the 
government  was  administered  by  his  mother, 
assisted  by  the  council  of  twelve  bashaws. 
War  was  continued  with  the  Venetians,  and 
carried  on  with  various  success.  At  home, 
dissensions  between  the  janizaries  and  spahis 
disquieted  the  capital,  and  the  empire  was  fur- 
ther convulsed  by  the  revolt  of  the  bashaw 
of  Aleppo,  who  at  first  gained  great  advan- 
tages over  the  grand-vizier,  but  in  the  end  lost 
his  life.  War,  in  1660,  was  rekindled  with 
great  vigour  in  Hungary,  and  the  Turkish 
arms  were  at  first  successful.  A great  victory, 
however,  gained  by  Montecuculi,  the  imperial 
general,  at  the  Raab  in  1664,  inclined  the  Otto- 
man court  to  a peace,  which  was  soon  after 
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concluded.  The  conquest  of  the  city  and 
island  of  Candia  from  the  Venetians  in  1669, 
after  a siege  of  twenty-five  years,  was  one  of 
the  memorable  events  of  this  reign.  A war 
with  Poland  in  1672,  in  which  the  Turks  took 
Kaminiek,  was  terminated  by  a peace  very 
humiliating  to  the  Poles;  but  the  nation  refus- 
ing to  ratify  it,  the  grand-marshal  John  Sobi- 
eski  in  the  following  ye?r  gave  the  Turks  a 
complete  defeat  at  Choczim,  which  was  the 
means  of  raising  him  to  the  Polish  throne.  A 
new  peace  was  made  between  the  two  nations 
in  1677  ; which  was  soon  succeeded  by  a war 
with  the  Russians,  to  whom  the  Cosacks  had 
revolted.  The  Turks  lost  a battle,  but  took 
C’^Schrim,  a town  of  the  Ukraine,  and  hostili- 
ties were  at  length  terminated  by  a truce. 

The  revolt  of  Emeric  Tekeli  and  a great 
part  of  Plungary  from  the  German  dominion 
tempted  the  Ottoman  court  to  infringe  their 
peace  with  the  emperor,  by  making  use  of  the 
opportunity  to  recover  what  they  had  lost  in 
that  country,  and  in  1682  assistance  was  openly 
given  to  Tekeli,  and  war  was  declared  by  the 
Porte.  The  grand  vizier,  Kara  Mustapha,  at 
the  head  of  a great  army,  marched  for  Vienna, 
and  appeared  before  that  capital  in  July  1683. 
Such  was  the  terror  excited  by  the  Turks, 
that  the  emperor  Leopold  retired  to  Lintz, 
and  the  siege  commenced.  The  relief  of  Vi- 
enna by  the  king  of  Poland,  and  the  great  losses 
sustained  by  the  T urks  in  their  retreat,  have 
been  related  in  the  life  of  that  hero.  (See 
"John  Sobieski^  This  ill  success,  with  several 
instances  of  misconduct,  caused  the  vizier  to 
be  strangled,  by  orders  from  the  Porte.  After 
this  period  fortune  almost  entirely  deserted  the 
Turkish  arms.  A league  offensive  and  defen- 
sive against  the  Turks  was  entered  into  be- 
tween the  emperor,  the  Poles,  and  the  Vene- 
tians. The  latter  sent  troops  into  the  Morea, 
and  took  a number  of  places  ; while  priuce 
Charles  of  Lorraine  defeated  the  Turks  at  We- 
issen,  and  took.  Vicegrade  and  other  towns. 
Buda,  after  a long  siege,  was  at  length  stormed 
by  the  imperialists  in  sight  of  the  grand  vizier 
and  his  army.  Seghedin  was  next  taken;  and, 
in  1687,  prince  Charles  obtained  a decisive  vic- 
tory at  Mohatz,  wdilch  was  followed  by  the 
reduction  of  Sclavonia  and  Transylvania.  This 
career  of  ill  fortune  excited  great  discontents 
among  the  Turks,  and  the  army  broke  out  into 
a fierce  mutiny.  Quitting  their  camp  near 
Belgrade,  they  marched  for  Constantinople, 
and  sent  before  them  a demand  of  the  grand 
vizier’s  head.  After  some  vain  attempts  to 
soften  them,  this  was  granted,  and  their  prin- 


cipal leader  was  appointed  in  his  stead.  They, 
however,  proceeded  to  the  capital,  where  the 
populace  joined  them  in  their  cries  of  disaffec- 
tion ; and  what  was  more  alarming,  the  ulema, 
or  men  of  the  law,  took  the  same  side.  The 
sultan  was  upbraided  with  his  neglect  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  exhorted  to  resign  a government 
which  he  was  unfit  to  conduct,  to  his  brother 
Solyman.  Mahomet  thought  that  the  best 
means  of  preventing  his  deposition  would  be 
to  put  his  brothers  to  death,  and  sent  orders 
for  the-  purpose  ; but  his  design  being  made 
known,  they  were  safely  guarded.  At  length 
he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  mandate  con- 
veyed to  him  by  the  nakib  or  keeper  of  the 
holy  standard,  and  pronounce  his  resignation. 
He  quitted  the  throne  in  1687,  anc*  was  confin- 
ed to  his  apartment,  where  he  survived  till 
1691  ; a proof  of  the  greater  mildness  which 
began  to  prevail  in  the  Ottoman  policy.  Two 
of  his  sons  afterwards  came  to  the  empire. 
Mahomet  IV.  is  described  as  distinguished  for 
justice,  clemency,  and  valour.  T he  history 
of  his  reign,  however,  is  that  of  his  generals 
and  ministers;  and  his  activity  was  shown 
only  in  the  pursuits  of  the  chace,  to  which  he 
was  immoderately  addicted,  and  on  which  he 
bestowed  vast  expence.  Mod.  Univers.  Hist. 
—A. 

MAIER,  Michael,  a distinguished  writer 
among  the  German  Rosycrusians  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  a native  of  Frankfort, 
who,  having  been  educated  a chemist,  con- 
ceived the  visionary  idea,  that  he  was  destined 
to  be  the  discoverer  of  the  grand  secret  of 
transmuting  baser  metals  into  gold,  and  sacri- 
ficed his  time,  his  fortune,  and  his  understand- 
ing, in  the  ruinous  pursuit  of  it.  The  principal 
works  in  which  he  has  published  reveries  on 
this  subject  are  his  “ Atalanta  Fugiens,”  1618, 
quarto  ; and  his  “ Septimana  Philosophica,” 
1620,  quarto.  Those  of  our  readers  who  may 
have  any  curiosity  to  see  the  titles  of  the  other 
pieces  in  which  he  exposed  his  folly,  we  refer 
to  the  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

MAIGNAN,  Emanuel,  a French  religious 
minim,  and  a very  able  philosopher  and  ma- 
thematician in  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family, 
and  born  at  Toulouse,  in  the  year  1601.  He 
gave  very  early  indications  of  an  inquisitive 
disposition,  and  an  inclination  for  learning: 
for  when  he  was  a child,  and  out  of  humour, 
nothing  would  so  soon  pacify  him  as  the  put- 
ting a little  book  into  his  hands,  the  leaves  of 
which  he  would  turn  over  and  examine  with 
no  little  pleasure.  He  went  through  a course 
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of  grammar-learning  at  the  college  of  the  Je- 
suits ; and  at  that  period  of  life,  instead  of 
joining  in  the  amusements  of  his  school-fel- 
lows during  the  hours  of  recreation,  he  used 
to  spend  them  in  walking  in  the  convent  of 
IVIinims,  listening  to  serious  conversation.  By 
this  means  he  became  predisposed  to  embrace 
the  religious  life;  and  the  chagrin  which i he 
felt  at  having  a prize  which  he  considered  to 
be  his  due  adjudged  to  another  scholar,  de- 
termined him  to  renounce  the  world.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age, 
he  was  admitted  into  the  fraternity  of  Minims. 
While  he  was  going  through  a course  of  phi- 
losophy, he  soon  became  dissatisfied  with  the 
principles  of  Aristotle,  which  his  preceptor 
taught,  and  disputed  against  them  on  every 
opportunity.  He  also  took  delight  in  inventing 
and  solving  geometrical  problems;  which  he 
would  do  with  as  much  ingenuity  and  neat- 
ness, as  if  he  had  been  carefully  instructed  in 
Euclid’s  Elements,  which  he  had  never  seen. 
In  a short  time  his  tutor  was  astonished  by  the 
discovery,  that,  without  any  assistance  from  a 
master,  our  young  monk  had  become  quite  a 
proficient  in  mathematical  learning.  The  nu- 
merous proofs  of  extraordinary  genius  which , 
lie  exhibited,  during  his  pupilage,  pointed  him 
out  as  a proper  person  to  be  employed  in 
teaching  the  sciences  toothers;  and  he  was  ac- 
cordingly appointed  by  his  superiors  to  the 
mathematical  chair,  which  he  filled  with  such 
address  and  judgment,  that  his  reputation  soon 
spread  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  own  coun- 
try. In  the  year  1636,  the  general  of  the 
Minims  sent  for  him  to  Rome,  and  appointed 
him  mathematical  professor  in  the  convent  of 
the  Trinity  upon  mount  Pincio.  Afterwards 
he  was  appointed  to  teach  divinity  also  in  the 
same  seminary.  Here  he  spent  fourteen  years 
in  the  most  assiduous  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
his  appointments,  eminently  distinguishing  him- 
self by  his  mathematical  discoveries,  and  phy- 
sical experiments,  which  extorted  the  applause 
and  admiration  of  those  who  were  the  most 
conversant  in  those  sciences.  One  circum- 
stance which  contributed  to  extend  the  fame  of 
his  great  abilities,  was  a contest  which  arose 
between  him  and  father  Kircher  the  Jesuit, 
concerning  the  first  invention  of  a catoptrical 
work;  which  was  decided  in  such  a manner  by 
the  learned  men  at  Rome,  as  that  the  glory  of 
the  disco\ery  was  left  to  each  of  the  contending 
parties.  In  the  year  i6ij8,  father  Maignan 
printed  at  Rome,  at  the  expence  of  cardinal 
Spada,  his  treatise  “ De  Perspectiva  Horaria;” 
which  met  with  a very  favourable  reception. 


and  particularly,  as  no  one  had  at  that  time 
undertaken  a performance  of  that  kind.  It 
contains  a method  of  making  telescopes,  in- 
vented by  himself,  which  he  explains  at  large, 
having  no  wish  to  conceal  as  a mystery  what 
his  ingenuity  had  found  out.  So  far  from 
being  of  such  a disposition,  he  was  always 
ready  to  communicate  whatever  he  knew  on 
the  subject,  to  such  artists  as  were  desirous  of 
making  dioptrical,  or  other  instruments,  ac- 
cording to  his  discoveries  and  method. 

In  the  year  1650,  father  Maignan  returned 
from  Rome  to  Toulouse,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  universal  satisfaction,  and  created 
provincial  in  the  same  year,  notwithstanding 
his  earnest  wish  not  to  have  any  office  confer- 
red upon  him,  which  might  interrupt  his  atten- 
tion to  his  studies.  In  the  year  1652,  he  pub- 
lished, in  Latin,  his  “ Course  of  Philosophy,” 
in  four  volumes  octavo;  by  which  work  he 
might  at  least  expect  to  be  considered  as  the 
restorer  of  it.  And  if,  because  he  explained 
physics  by  the  four  elements,  the  glory  of  that 
invention  should  be  denied  him,  and  given  to 
Empedocles,  or  as  others  contend,  to  Plafo, 
yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  has  done  the 
same  thing  with  respect  to  this  hypothesis, 
which  Gassendi  did  with  respect  to  that  of  the 
atomists.  To  a second  edition  of  this  work, 
published  in  1673,  in  folio,  the  author  added 
a treatise  against  the  vortices  of  Descartesi 
and  another  upon  the  speaking  trumpet,  in- 
vented by  our  countryman  sir  Samuel  Morland. 
He  also  illustrated  the  first  of  these  treatises  by 
the  invention  of  a machine,  the  movements  of 
which  satisfactorily  overthrew  Descartes’s  sup- 
position concerning  the  manner  in  which  the 
universe  was  formed,  or  might  have  been 
formed,  and  concerning  the  centrifugal  force. 
When  this  work  first  appeared,  the  partizans 
of  Aristotle  insisted,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
reconcile  the  author’s  opinions  with  the  truths 
of  religion.  This  objection  our  author  under- 
took to  refute  in  a work  entitled  u Philosophia 
Sacra;”  but  he  was  for  some  time  prevented 
from  carrying  his  design  into  execution,  by  an 
illness  which,  attacked  him  in  1654,  by  the 
functions  of  visitor-general  of  his  order,  with 
which  he  was  invested,  and  by  a journey  to 
Paris  in  the  year  16  37,  when  he  was  chosen 
to  supply  the  place  of  father  Mersenne,  in  a 
society  of  learned  men  who  held  their  meetings 
at  the  house  of  Henry  Lewis  de  Montmort, 
master  of  requests.  In  the  year  1660,  when 
Lewis  XIV.  passed  through  Toulouse  on  his 
return  from  his  marriage,  he  would  visit  the 
cell  of  father  Maignan,  as  one  of  the  most  cu* 
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nous  objects  in  that  province.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  was  so  struck  with  the  great  number  of 
mathematical  instruments,  and  different  ma- 
chines which  it  contained,  all  the  father’s  own 
workmanship,  that  he  was  desirous  of  trans- 
planting such  an  extraordinary  genius  to  Paris; 
and  he  commissioned  cardinal  Mazarine  to  ac- 
quaint him  on  the  following  day  with  his 
wishes.  Had  our  author  possessed  ambition, 
such  an  intimation  from  the  monarch  would 
have  furnished  him  with  a fair  opportunity  of 
gratifying  that  passion.  But  for  his  modest 
humble  mind,  the  tranquil  pursuit  of  his  stu- 
dies had  stronger  charms  than  the  pomp  and 
honours  of  a court;  and  he  pleaded  so  ear- 
nestly for  permission  to  spend  his  life  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  cloister,  in  which  he  had 
taken  upon  him  the  habit  of  his  order,  that  the 
cardinal  desisted  from  urging  a proposal  so 
contrary  to  his  inclination. 

In  the  year  1662,  our  author  published  the 
first  volume  of  his  “ Philosophia  Sacra,”  octavo, 
which  drew  him  into  a long  controversy 
with  several  learned  opponents,  of  which  the 
reader  may  find  a particular  account  in  Bayle. 
His  replies  to  their  strictures  were  published 
in  five  separate  appendixes,  which  were  col- 
lected together  in  one  volume,  in  the  year 
1672.  In  the  same  year  he  sent  into  the  world 
the  second  volume  of  his  “ Philosophia  Sacra;” 
and  in  the  following  year,  a dissertation  “ De 
Usu  licito  Pecuniae,”  i2mo.  In  the  midst  of 
these  occupations  old  age  was  stealing  on  our 
author,  with  the  infirmities  inseparable  from  a 
very  studious  and  austere  life.  As  long  as  his 
strength  permitted,  however,  he  continued 
making  experiments,  reading  lectures,  and  su- 
perintending the  instruction  of  the  younger 
members  of  his  order;  and  he  had  the  satis- 
faction, after  the  age  of  seventy,  of  forming 
several  excellent  philosophers,  who  reflected 
honour  on  their  master,  and  rendered  no  little 
service  to  the  interests  of  science.  He  was 
consulted  by  tire  greatest  philosophers,  all 
whose  numerous  enquiries  he  answered,  either 
by  word  of  mouth,  or  in  writing.  No  person 
ever  loved  idleness  less  than  he  did.  He  is 
said  to  have  studied  even  in  his  sleep:  for  in 
his  dreams  he  was  often  employed  on  some 
theorems,  the  deduction  of  which  he  pursued, 
till  he  arrived  at  their  demonstration;  and  he 
was  often  suddenly  awakened  by  the  great 
pleasure  which  he  felt  in  such  discoveries. 
That  those  ideas  might  not  be  lost,  he  marked 
them  down  in  short  characters  upon  paper,  as 
well  as  the  darkness  would  permit,  with  a 
piece  of  chalk  or  pencil  which  he  laid  under 


his  pillow.  The  innocence  of  his  life,  the 
simplicity  of  his  manners,  and  his  amiable  vir- 
tues, rendered  him  no  less  the  object  of  esteem, 
than  he  was  of  respect  on  account  of  his  ge- 
nius and  learning.  He  died  at  Toulouse  in 
167 6,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
He  is  said  to  have  composed  with  great  facility, 
and  with  such  correctness  that  he  made  no  al- 
terations in  bis  manuscripts.  Bayle.  Moreri. 
Nmv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

MAILLA,  Joseph-Anne  Mary  de  Moy- 
riac  de,  a learned  Jesuit  missionary,  was 
born  in  1669  at  Maillac,  in  the  district  of 
Bugey.  He  was  sent  by  the  society  on  the 
mission  to  China  in  1703,  and  applied  himself 
with  so  much  assiduity  and  success  to  the  study 
of  the  language,  characters,  sciences,  mytho- 
logy and  history  of  that  country,  that  the  na- 
tives themselves  were  surprised  at  his  progress. 
He  was  employed  by  the  emperor  Kam  hi  with 
other  missionaries  to  make  the  map  of  China 
and  Chinese  Tartary,  which  was  engraved  at 
Paris,  and  he  afterwards  made  particular  maps 
of  some  provinces.  Being  fixed  at  the  imperial 
court,  he  had  access  to  the  “ Great  Annals  of 
China,”  which  he  translated  into  French,  and 
sent  over  his  manuscript  to  France  in  1737. 
It  was  to  make  twelve  volumes  quarto,  and 
some  of  the  first  were  published  by  the  abb  A 
Grosier  in  1777.  This  work  forms  the  only 
complete  history  of  the  Chinese  empire.  Its. 
style  has  been  retouched  by  the  translator,  and 
the  long  and  insipid  harangues  have  been  sup- 
pressed. This  father  died  at  Pekin  in  1748, 
in  his  seventy- ninth  year,  after  a residence  of 
forty-five  years  in  China,  and  was  buried  at 
the  expence  of  the  emperor  Kien  Long.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist. — A. 

MAILLET,  Benedict  de,  born  of  a 
good  family  of  Lorraine  in  1659,  was  nomi- 
nated at  the  age  of  thirty  three  consul-general 
of  the  French  nation  in  Egypt.  Lie  exercised 
this  employment  during  sixteen  years  with  great 
credit  and  success,  and  was  recompensed  with 
the  consulate  of  Leghorn,  the  most  consider- 
able belonging  to  the  French  commerce.  In 
1715  he  was  appointed  to  visit  all  the  factories 
of  Barbary  and  the  Levant,  and  executed  his 
commission  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
government,  that  he  obtained  leave  to  retire 
with  a handsome  pension.  He  fixed  his  resi- 
dence at  Marseilles,  where  he  died  at  the  age 
of  seventy-nine,  in  1738.  De  Maillet  was  a 
man  of  exact  probity,  of  pleasing  and  gentle 
manners,  and  of  a warm  imagination.  He 
was  all  his  life  a great  student  of  natural  his- 
tory, which  his  lively  fancy  turned  into  a sys- 
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tem  that  for  a time  interested  the  lovers  of 
scientific  speculation.  Ho  held  that  all  the 
land  of  this  earth,  and  its  vegetable  and  animal 
inhabitants,  rose  from  the  bosom  of  the  s.*a  on 
the  successive  contraction  of  its  waters;  that 
men  had  originally  been  tritons  furnished  with 
tails  ; and  that  they,  as  well  as  other  animals, 
had  lost  their  marine,  and  acquired  their  terres- 
trial forms  by  their  agitations  when  left  on  dry 
ground.  This  whimsical  system  appeared  af- 
ter his  death  in  a work  entitled  “ Telliamed,” 
from  the  letters  of  his  name  transposed,  and 
which  pretended  to  be  the  substance  of  a con- 
ference between  an  Indian  philosopher  and  a 
French  missionary,  printed  at  Amsterdam  in 
1748,  and  put  into  its  dialogue-form  by  the 
editor,  the  abbe  la  Mascrier.  It  is  addressed 
in  a jocular  epistle  to  Cyrano  de  Bergerac, 
author  of  the  Voyage  to  the  Moon,  and  is  there 
announced  as  a mass  of  reveries;  but  the  work 
itself  is  written  with  great  gravity  and  ..pparent 
seriousness,  and  contains  many  curious  and 
philosophical  observations,  though  applied  to 
support  an  extravagant  theory.  The  same 
editor  also  published  in  1743,  “ A Description 
of  Egypt,”  drawn  up  from  the  papers  of  de 
Maillet.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Halleri  Bibl. 
Anatom. — A. 

IvIAIMBOURG, Lewis,  a celebrated  French 
ecclesiastical  historian  and  controversial  writer 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  descended 
from  a noble  and  wealthy  family,  and  born  at 
Nancy  in  Lorrain,  in  the  year  1610.  When 
sixteen  years  of  age  he  was  entered  of  the 
society  of  Jesuits;  and  when  he  had  finished 
the  usual  course  of  studies,  was  made  teacher 
of  classical  learning  for  six  years.  Afterwards 
his  superiors  appointed  him  to  the  office  of 
preacher,  which  he  discharged  with  great  po- 
pularity in  the  principal  cities  of  the  kingdom. 
His  popularity  he  owed  in  a considerable  de- 
gree to  the  peculiarity  of  the  subjects  of  his 
sermons,  the  strange  descriptions,  and  bur- 
lesque sallies,  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  the 
pulpit,  which  he  introduced  into  them.  Bayle 
has  preserved  a curious  account  of  one  of  his 
discourses,  furnished  by  a writer  of  Port- 
Royal,  which  exhibits  an  extraordinary  picture 
of  pulpit  buffoonery.  And  that  it  is  not 
merely  a caricatOre,  though  evidently  drawn 
by  an  unfriendly  hand,  may  be  concluded  from 
what  Moliere  said  in  reply  to  a person  who 
found  fault  with  his  Tartuffe  for  being  too 
moral:  “ is  it  at  all  surprizing  that  I should 
introduce  sermons  into  the  theatre,  after  father 
Maimbourg  has  acted  comedies  in  the  pulpit?” 
The  sermons  which  he  published  are  of  the 


controversial  kind,  and  attack  the  Jansenis 
version  of  the  New  Testament,  commonly 
called  “ The  New  Testament  of  Mons.”  The 
defence  of  that  work  against  his  strictures,  was 
warmly  undertaken  by  M.  M.  Arnauld  and  Ni- 
cole. He  also  wrote  other  controversial  pieces 
against  the  Protestants,  father  Bouhouvs,  Sec. 
of  which  the  reader  may  find  a particular  ac- 
count in  Bayle.  But  as  a writer  he  has  been 
principally  known  by  the  different  histories 
published  by  him,  of  which  a list  is  added  at 
the  end  of  this  article.  Several  of  these  works 
drew  on  him  the  attacks  either  of  the  Jansenists, 
or  of  protestaat  writers;  b it  the  author  made 
no  reply  to  their  criticisms.  In  the  year  1682, 
having  written  a treatise  against  the  pretensions 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  in  support  of  the 
liberties  of  the  Gallican  church,  pope  Innocent 
XI.  ordered  the  general  of  the  Jesuits  to  expel 
him  from  their  society.  For  this  disgrace, 
however,  the  king  made  him  ample  compensa- 
tion by  the  grant  of  a pension,  on  which  he 
retired  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Victor  at  Paris, 
where  he  died  of  a stroke  of  apoplexy  in  1686, 
at  the  age  of  seventy  six.  By  the  Protestants 
he  is  not  unjustly  accused  of  gross  errors  and 
misrepresentations  in  his  histories  of  Lutheran- 
ism and  Calvinism ; and  his  catholic  critics, 
while  they  allow  him  vivacity  and  fluency,  pro- 
nounce him  extravagant  in  his  colouring,  and 
essentially  defective  in  solidity,  and  a proper 
discrimination  of  facts.  The  following  is  the 
judgment,  of  Bayle,  when  speaking  of  liis  his- 
tories: “ I think  it  may  be  said,  that  he  had  a 
peculiar  talent  for  such  works.  They  are  very 
agreeably  written,  contain  many  lively  strokes, 
and  a great  variety  of  occasional  instructions. 
There  are  few  historians,  even  among  these 
who  write  better,  and  are  more  learned  and 
exact  than  he,  who  have  the  art  of  engaging 
the  reader  so  much  as  he  does.  I wish  that 
those,  who  would  exceed  him  in  candour  and 
knowledge,  would  give  us  all  the  histories 
which  he  had  undertaken  to  write,  if  he  had 
lived  twenty  years  longer,  a id  that  they  would 
set  them  off  with  the  same  attractions  that  he 
does:  it  would  be  no  small  advantage  to  the 
learned  world.”  His  historical  productions 
were  all  originally  published  in  quarto,  forming 
an  aggregate  of  sixteen  volumes,  with  the 
chronological  order  of  which  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted; but  as  the  editions  which  we  have, 
seen  are  in  urao-  we  shall  enumerate  them 
under  that  size.  They  consist  of  “ The  His- 
tory of  the  Crusades,”  in  four  volumes;  “ Thi 
History  of  the  League,”  in  two  volume.; 
“ The  History  of  the  Decline  of  the  Empi  & -- 
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after  Charlemagne,”  in  two  volumes;  “ The 
Histories  of  the  Pontificates  of  St.  Gregory  the 
Great,  and  of  St.  Leo,”  in  four  volumes; 
t(  The  History  of  the  Schism  of  the  Greeks,” 
in  two  volumes;  “ The  History  of  the  grand 
Schism  in  the  East,”  in  two  volumes;  “ The 
History  of  Arianism,”  in  three  volumes; 
“ The  History  of  the  Heresy  of  the  Icono- 
clasts,” in  two  volumes;  “ The  History  of 
Lutheranism;”  and  “ The  History  of  Calvin- 
ism.” Baylc.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Did.  Hist. 
— M. 

MAI'MONIDES,  or  Ben  Maimon,  Moses, 
a very  learned  rabbi,  called  by  the  Jews,  the 
Eagle  of  the  Doctors , and  sometimes  by  way 
of  eminence,  the  Doctor , was  born  at  Cordova 
in  Spain,  in  the  year  1131.  He  was  of  illus- 
trious descent,  his  father,  and  six  of  his  pre- 
ceding ancestors  having  sustained  the  rank  of 
judges,  or  been  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
the  wise.  The  early  part  of  his  education  ap- 
pears to  have  been  undertaken  by  his  father, 
who  afterwards  placed  him  under  the  tuition 
of  Rabbi  Joseph  the  son  of  Megas,  a person  on 
whose  profound  learning  he  has  bestowed  the 
highest  praise;  and,  according  to  Leo  Africa- 
nus,  he  had  also  among  his  tutors  the  learned 
Arabians  Ibn  Thophail,  and  Averroes.  As  he 
possessed  excellent  natural  abilities,  and  was 
indefatigable  in  his  application,  he  made  a 
most  astonishing  proficiency  under  such  able 
instructors,  both  in  his  knowledge  of  languages, 
and  acquaintance  with  all  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Among  other  languages,  he  was  perfectly 
skilled  in  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic;  but  reflect- 
ing, that  with  the  knowledge  of  these  lan- 
guages only,  his  intercourse  must  be  chiefly 
confined  to  his  own  people,  he  also  made  him- 
self master  of  the  Chaldee,  Turkish,  Median, 
and  other  tongues;  and  that  he  understood  the 
Greek,  may  be  concluded  from  the  quotations 
which  occur  in  his  writings  from  Aristotle, 
Plato,  Galen,  Themistius,  &c.,  and  from  the 
circumstance  that  some  of  his  latest  works,  and 
several  of  his  letters  to  foreigners  were  written 
in  that  language.  With  all  the  branches  of 
philosophy,  and  the  mathematics,  he  was  in- 
timately acquainted,  as  his  writings  bear  ample 
testimony,  and  in  his  “ More  Nevochim”  he 
has  particularly  expatiated  on  the  advantages 
arising  from  a knowledge  of  mathematical 
science.  He  was  also  well  informed  in  di- 
vinity, and  zealously  attached  to  the  religion  of 
his  ancestors,  while  he  rejected  the  Talmudical 
fables  and  traditions  with  which  it  was  encum- 
bered and  debased.  That  he  was  pre-eminently 
skilled  in  Jewish  jurisprudence,  he  shewed, 


not  only  by  the  comments  with  which  he  il- 
lustrated the  whole  body  of  the  laws  of  the 
Hebrews,  but  by  the  ability  and  judgment 
with  which,  from  a confused  and  most  intri- 
cate mass,  clothed  in  corrupt  and  varying  dia- 
lects, he  reduced  them  to  a regular  system, 
and  perspicuous  aphorisms,  written  in  pure 
Hebrew,  and  in  an  easy  and  elegant  style. 
He,  likewise,  acquired  a profound  knowledge 
of  the  medical  art,  in  the  practise  of  which  he 
attained  the  highest  reputation,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  particulars  which  one- of  his  own  letters 
relates,  and  which  we  shall  presently  quote. 

The  extraordinary  accomplishments  of  Mai- 
monides,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  with 
persons  of  superior  endowments,  excited  against 
him  the  envy  and  ill-will  of  some  of  his  nation 
at  Cordova ; whence  circumstances  arose,  which 
determined  him,  before  he  was  thirty  years  of 
age,  to  quit  Spain  and  remove  into  Egypt. 
From  his  residing  in  this  country  during  the  re- 
maining part  of  his  life,  he  is  by  some  writers 
called  Moses  JE gyp  tins ; as  he  is  by  others 
named  Moses  Corduhe/uis,  from  the  place  of 
his  birth.  In  Egypt  he  opened  a school,  to 
which  a number  of  pupils  resorted  from  all 
parts,  and  particularly  from  Alexandria  and 
Damascus,  who  made  such  improvement  un- 
der his  instructions,  that  they  proved  the  means 
of  spreading  his  fame  throughout  the  world. 
He  was  also  distinguished  by  such  eminent 
success  in  the  medical  art,  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  physician  to  'Saladin,  sultan  of 
Egypt,  who  entertained  the  highest  value  for 
him.  In  a letter  of  his  to  Rabbi  Samuel  Aben 
Tybbon,  he  has  given  account  of  the  services 
connected  with  that  appointment,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  his  medical  practice  occupied 
the  rest  of  his  time,  which  affords  striking  evi- 
dence of  the  great  estimation  in  which  his  cha- 
racter was  held,  both  at  court  and  by  the  coun- 
try in  general.  Tybbon  had  written  to  him  for 
his  advice  on  some  dubious  points,  and  added, 
that  when  he  should  have  leisure,  it  was  his 
intention  to  pay  him  a visit,  that  they  might 
discuss  them  more  fully  in  conversation.  In 
his  reply  Maimonides  said,  that  nothing  could 
give  him  greater  pleasure  than  the  presenceand 
conversation  of  his  friend;  but  that  he  must 
add,  that  he  could  not  encourage  him  to  un- 
dertake so  long  a voyage,  with  the  view  of  en- 
tertaining much  personal  intercourse  with  him, 
for  that  his  time  was  so  fu>'y  occupied,  that  he 
could  scarcely  promise  him  his  company  for  a 
single  hour,  either  in  the  daytime  or  at  night. 
“ I live,”  said  he,  “ in  Egypt,  at  the  distance 
of  nearly  two  Sabbath-day’s  journeys  from  A1 
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Cairo,  where  the  king  resides.  On  him  the 
duties  of  my  appointment  require  a very  regu- 
lar attendance.  I generally  visit  him  every 
morning;  but  when  either  he  himself,  or  one 
of  his  children,  or  of  his  concubines,  is  indis- 
posed, I am  not  allowed  to  stir  from  the  pa- 
lace; so  that  I very  often  spend  the  whole  of 
the  day  at  court.  Besides,  when  any  one  of 
the  king’s  principal  officers  is  sick,  my  medi- 
cal assistance  is  required.  In  short,  i go  to 
Cairo  every  morning  at  an  early  hour,  and,  if 
I find  nothing  amiss  there,  return  heme  to- 
wards noon.  But  when  arrived  at  my  house, 
almost  famished  for  want  of  food,  I find  all 
the  approaches  to  it  crowded  with  Gentiles 
and  Jews,  men  of  rank  and  of  the  lowest 
order,  judges  and  tax  gatherers,  friends  and 
enemies,  who  have  been  impatiently  waiting 
my  return.  No  sooner  have  I alighted  from 
my  horse,  and  washed  my  hands,  than  l hum- 
bly request  the  indulgence  of  the  multitude 
till  I have  appeased  my  craving  appetite.  As 
soon  as  I have  dined,  I proceed  to  examine  the 
cases  of  my  patients,  and  to  prescribe  for  them. 
This  employment  commonly  lasts  till  night, 
and  often  till  several  hours  after  dark,  when  I 
am  so  overcome  with  the  fatigue  of  hearing, 
speaking,  and  prescribing,  that  I can  scarcely 
talk  any  longer,  or  even  keep  myself  awake.” 
This  extraordinary  man  died  in  Egypt,  in  the 
year  1204,  or  1205,  of  the  Christian  rera, 
when  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
bftried  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  For  three  whole 
days  did  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles  bewail  his 
death,  and  they  called  the  year  in  which  it  took 
place  Lamentum  Lamentabile.  When  speaking 
of  him  the  Jews  frequently  make  use  of  this 
proverbial  saying:  “ a Mose  ad  Mosem  non 
surrexit  sicut  Moses;”  meaning,  that  from  the 
time  of  Moses  the  prophet,  no  one  approached 
so  nearly  to  him  in  wisdom  and  learning,  as 
Moses  the  son  of  Maimon.  We  ought  not  to 
omit  mentioning,  that  he  is  frequently  desig- 
nated in  the  writings  of  the  Jews  by  the  word 
Rambam,  the  consonants  of  which  form  the 
initials  of  the  words  Rabbi  Moses  Ben  Mai- 
mon. 

Notwithstanding  his  numerous  avocations, 
Maimonides  found  leisure  to  compose  a variety 
of  works,  some  of  considerable  magnitude, 
which  display  much  profound  erudition,  a sur- 
prizing extent  of  reading,  great  critical  ability, 
and  a spirit  of  liberal  and  philosophical  en- 
quiry. We  shall  insert  the  titles  and  subjects 
of  the  principal  of  them,  referring  our  readers 
for  the  rest,  to  the  two  first  of  our  subjoined 
authorities.  The  first  of  his  productions,  in 
vol.  vi. 


order  of  time,  was  his  Pirush  Hemishmh , of 
commentary  on  the  Mishna , which  was  begun 
by  him  in  Spain,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of 
his  age,  and  finished  in  Egypt,  when  he  was 
about  thirty.  The  object  of  the  author  was, 
to  give  such  an  explanation  of  the  Mishna , and 
such  a short  and  easy  interpretation  of  the 
phraseology  of  the  Jewish  doctors,  that  the 
reader  may  without  difficulty  understand  the 
meaning  of  their  decisions  and  constitutions. 
It  was  originally  written  in  Arabic,  and  trans- 
lated into(Hebrew  by  R . Aben  Tybbon.  Several 
copies  of  the  original  Arabic  were  lately  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Vatican,  and  other  public 
libraries.  The  best  edition  of  it  is  that  pub- 
lished with  the  Mishna  at  Amsterdam,  in 
1698,  in  sixteen  volumes  folio.  The  prefaces 
of  Maimonides  were  published  in  Arabic,  but 
Hebrew  letters,  by  Dr.  E.  Pococke,  under  the 
title  of  “ Porta  Mosis,”  in  165c,  quarto,  at 
Oxford.  Our  author’s  next  work  is  entitled, 
fad  Chazeleh,  or  Strong  Hand;  it  is  also  called 
Mishna  Hat  bora,  or  the  Reception  of  the  La-tv, 
and  is  divided  into  fourteen  books,  which  are 
subdivided  under  various  titles.  It  consists  of 
a compendium  of  the  Talmu  3 and  presents  us 
with  a complete  code  of  Jewish,  civil,  and 
canon  law,  digested  into  regular  order,  and  il- 
lustrated with  an  intelligible  commentary,  di- 
vested of  the  gross  fables  of  the  Talmud.  It 
was  published  by  the  author,  in  pure  Hebrew, 
twelve  years  after  the  preceding  work.  The 
best  edition  of  it  is  that  printed  at  Amsterdam, 
by  Athias,  in  1702,  in  four  volumes  folio. 
T he  third  great  work  of  Maimonides,  which 
was  esteemed  by  himself,  and  is  generally  con- 
sidered by  others,  as  the  most  important  and 
valuable  of  his  productions,  is  his  More  Nevo- 
chim , or,  Guide  to  the  Perplexed;  which  was 
written  by  him  in  Arabic,  when  he  was  about 
fifty  years  old,  and  translated  into  Plebrew  by 
R.  Aben  Tybbon.  It  is  partly  critical,  partly 
philosophical,  and  party  theological.  Its  de- 
sign is,  to  explain  the  meaning  of  several  diffi- 
cult and  obscure  words,  phrases,  metaphors, 
parables,  allegories,  &c.  in  scripture,  which,  if 
interpreted  literally,  seem  to  have  no  meaning 
at  all,  or  at  least  such  as  is  very  absurd  andir 
rational;  and  by  this  means  to  shew,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  fanatical  advocates  for  the  fables 
of  the  Talmud,  that  all  the  precepts  and  insti- 
tutions of  the  Mosaic  religion,  instead  of  ori- 
ginating in  the  mere  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure 
of  God,  were  founded  in  reason,  and  capable 
of  being  explained  in  a manner  consistent  with 
his  wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness.  After  R. 
Aben’s  translation  of  this  work  had  been  rc- 
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ceived  by  the  Jews  in  different  countries,  it  ex- 
cited violent  disputes  among  them,  and  occa- 
sioned their  division  into  two  parties;  one  of 
which  highly  commended  the  author’s  work, 
as  what  was  calculated  to  do  honour  to  reli- 
gion, and  to  obviate  the  objections  of  unbe- 
lievers; while  the  other  party  accused  the  au- 
thor of  innovation  and  heresy,  and  were  for 
having  his  book  condemned,  and  committed 
to  the  flames.  In  the  life  of  R.  Kimchi  we 
have  seen  to  what  lengths  those  disputes  car- 
ried the  Jews  in  France,  and  the  success  of  his 
efforts  for  terminating  them:  R.  Aben’s  trans- 

lation of  this  work  was  published  at  Venice,  in 
1551,  in  folio;  and  the  best  Latin  version  of 
it  is  that  of  John  Buxtorf,  the  younger,  which 
was  first  published  at  Basil,  in  1629,  in  quarto. 
The  next  important  work  of  Maimonides  is  his 
Sepber  Hnmitzoth , or,  Book  of  Commandments , 
containing  an  exposition  of  the  precepts  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  both  positive  and  negative.  It 
-was  printed,  in  Hebrew  and  Latin,  at  Amster- 
dam, in  1640,  in  quarto.  The  titles  of  our 
author’s  other  works  which  are  still  extant, 
may  be  seen  in  Wolfii  Biblioth.  Hebraa.  Pre- 
face to  Buxtorf  s Version  of  More  Nevochim. 
Clavering’s  Dissert,  de  Maimonide , &c.  Bas- 
nage's  hint.  Jews}  b.  vii.  ch.  8.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist. — M. 

MAINARD.  See  Maynard. 

MAINFROY.  See  Manfred. 

MAINO,  Jason  del,  an  eminent  Italian 
lawyer,  born  at  Pesaro  in  1405,  was  the  natural 
son  of  Andreotto  del  Maino,  an  exiled  Milanese, 
who  had  retired  to  that  city.  He  was  sent  to 
Pavia  for  the  study  of  law,  but  during  the  first 
year  he  applied  much  more  to  cards  than  to 
the  code  and  digest,  and  was  reduced  by 
gaming  to  a'  state  of  extreme  indigence.  The 
animadversions  of  his  father,  with  his  own 
sufferings,  effected  such  a change  in  his  con- 
duct, that  he  soon  became  the  admiration  of 
the  professors  for  his  learned  acquisitions.  It 
appears  that  he  studied  for  some  time  at 
Bologna  under  the  famous  Alexander  da  Imola, 
but  whether  he  graduated  there  or  at  Pavia  is 
not  known.  At  the  latter  university  he  be- 
came a professor  in  1467,  and  continued  there 
till  1485,  when  he  accepted  a chair  at  Padua. 
In  1488  he  removed  to  the  university  of  Pisa, 
to  which  the  republic  of  Florence  invited  him 
on  a very  liberal  salary.  He  afterwards  re- 
sumed his  chair  at  Padua,  where  his  reputation 
was  so  high,  that  he  is  said  to  have  had  three 
thousand  auditors. 

To  his  professional  dignity  was  added  that 
of  several  honourable  commissions  with  which 


he  was  entrusted.  In  1492  he  wa9  sent  by 
the  duke  of  Milan  to  do  homage  to  pope 
Alexander  VI.,  on  which  occasion  he  pro- 
nounced an  oration  that  was  printed.  When 
the  emperor  Maximilian  had  married  the  sister 
of  the  duke  Giangaleazzo  Maria,  Jason  waf 
sent  to  compliment  him  at  Inspruck  in  1494, 
and  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  cavalier  and 
count-palatine.  On  the  assumption  of  the 
dukedom  of  Milan  by  Lodovico  the  Moor, 
Jason  recited  a harangue,  for  which  he  ob- 
tained the  title  of  patrician  and  the  honorary 
post  of  senator.  Lewis  XII.  king  of  France 
bestowed  a fief  upon  him,  and  once  honoured 
his  school  at  Pavia  with  his  presence,  attended 
by  five  cardinals  and  many  other  persons  of 
rank.  Jason  was  richly  clad  on  this  occasion, 
and  conducting  the  king  to  the  door  of  his 
school,  humbly  requested  him  to  enter  first; 
but  Lewis,  observing  “ that  he  was  no  king 
there,”  and  that  the  professor  was  the  only 
person  entitled  to  respect  in  that  place,  obliged 
him  to  precede.  After  the  lecture  he  embraced 
Jason,  and  in  a familiar  conversation  asked  him 
why  he  was  never  married.  The  professor 
replied,  “ That  the  pope  might  know,  from 
your  majesty’s  information,  that  I am  not  dis- 
qualified for  a cardinal’s  hat.”  In  this  object 
of  his  ambition,  however,  he  was  frustrated. 
He  occupied  his  chair  till  15 11,  after  which 
he  fell  into  a state  of  dotage.  He  died  at 
Pavia  in  1519.  This  lawyer  was  accounted 
one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  jurisprudence  is 
his  time,  and  is  enumerated  by  Alciatus  among 
the  five  jurists  who  alone  deserve  to  be  read. 
He  is,  however,  accused  of  having  been  a great 
disparager  of  his  contemporaries,  and  at  the 
same  time  a great  plagiarist  of  their  labours  ; 
yet  it  is  not  doubted,  that  he  stood  at  the  head 
of  his  profession  during  his  life.  His  works 
are  for  the  most  part  commentaries  upon  the 
code  and  pandects,  and  responses  upon  legal 
subjects,  and  have  been  frequently  reprinted. 
Tiraboschi. — A . 

MAINTENON,  Frances  d’Aubigne,  mar- 
chioness of,  a lady  celebrated  for  her  accom- 
plishments, and  still  more  for  the  singularity  of 
her  fortune,  was  borr\in  1635  in  a prison  at 
Niort,  in  which  her  father,  Constant  d’Aubigne 
(son  of  Theodore  Agrippa  d’Aubigne,  gentle- 
man of  the  bed-chamber  to  Henry  IV.)  was 
confined  on  a political  account.  She  was 
brought  up  in  this  prison  till  she  was  three 
years  old,  at  which  time  her  father,  having 
obtained  his  liberation,  carried  her  with  his 
wife  and  son  to  Martinique.  From  her  mother 
she  received  an  excellent  and  solid  education. 
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the  base  of  all  her  after  elevatioft.  On  the 
death  of  her  father  in  1647,  the  family  re- 
turned to  France,  when  Fiances  was  taken  by 
her  relation  Mad.  de  Villette,  who  educated 
her  in  the  Calvinist  religion,  which  had  been 
that  of  her  father.  Her  mother,  who  -was  a 
strict  Catholic,  obtained  an  order  from  court 
for  her  removal  to  the  house  of  another  re- 
lation, Mad.  de  Neuillant,  who  used  great 
severity  to  induce  her  to  conform  to  the  esta- 
blished faith.  Her  conversion  was  completed 
by  a residence  for  some  time  in  the  Ursuline 
convent  at  Niort.  Her  mother  then  took  her 
to  Paris,  where  she  had  a law-suit  pending, 
and  soon  after  died,  leaving  her  two  children 
in  indigence.  Frances  had  much  more  to 
suffer  from  the  harshness  of  her  relations  ; and 
was  at  length  induced,  in  her  sixteenth  year, 
to  give  her  hand  to  the  comic  poet  and  novelist 
Scarron,  who  was  then  in  a state  of  decrepitude 
from  disease.  She  chose  this  union  rather 
than  the  other  alternative  which  he  offered 
her,  of  paying  her  portion  to  be  received  into 
a nunnery.  The  house  of  Scarron  was  fre- 
quented by  many  men  of  rank  and  wit,  and 
the  young  wife  attracted  general  admiration 
by  the  graces  of  her  person  and  the  charms 
of  her  conversation.  In  this  dangerous  situa- 
tion she  conducted  herself  in  such  a manner 
that  her  virtue  was  unsuspected,  unless  it  were 
by  some  who  had  none  of  their  own.  Even 
her  intimacy  with  the  celebrated  Ninon  de 
l’Enclos  does  not  seem  to  have  injured  her  re- 
• putation ; and  the  testimony  of  that  licentious, 
but  sincere  female,  in  favour  of  her  morals, 
has  been  admitted  as  good  evidence.  Scarron 
died  in  1660,  and  his  widow  was  left  in  indi- 
gence. After  some  solicitation,  she  obtained 
from  the  queen-mother  the  pension  which  her 
husband  had  enjoyed  ; but  she  lost  this  at  her 
patroness’s  death,  and  the  interest  of  all  her 
friends  was  not  able  to  procure  its  continuance. 
At  this  time  a proposal  was  made  to  her  through 
the  Portuguese  embassador  to  go  to  Portugal  and 
undertake  the  education  of  the  children  of  a prin- 
cess of  that  nation ; and  she  determined  to  accept 
it.  Before  her  intended  departure,  however, 
she  waited  upon  the  king’s  mistress  Mad.  de 
Montespan,  then  in  the  height  of  her  favour, 
and  by  a well-turned  compliment  pleased  her 
so  much,  that  she  told  her  she  must  not  think 
of  quitting  France.  She  also  engaged  to  pre- 
sent a new  petition  for  her  to  the  king 
(Lewis  XIV.)  •,  who,  upon  seeing  the  name, 
which  had  so  often  before  met  his  eyes,  ex- 
claimed “ Shall  I never  hear  of  any  thing  but 


the  widow  Scarron  ?”  « Indeed,  sire,”  replied 
the  favourite,  “ you  ought  long  since  to  have 
ceased  to  hear  of  her;”  and,  in  fine,  the  pension 
was  granted,  and  she  remained  in  France. 
Mad.  de  Montespan  upon  farther  acquaintance 
conceived  such  an  esteem  for  her,  that  she 
confided  to  her  the  secret  of  the  children  she 
had  by  the  king,  and  placed  them  under  her 
care.  Mad.  Scarron  received  but  a small 
pension  for  the  troublesome  office  with  which 
she  was  entrusted,  and  had  the  mortification 
to  find  that  she  was  displeasing  to  the  king, 
who  regarded  her  -as  a bcl-esprit , a class, 
which  his  consciousness  of  a narrow  education, 
and  his  jealousy  of  superior  abilities,  rendered 
the  objects  of  his  particular  aversion.  She, 
however,  gradually  rose  in  favour ; and  when 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  send  the  young 
duke  of  Maine,  Mad.  de  Montespan’s  eldest 
son,  to  the  waters  of  Bareges  with  a confidential 
superintendant,  she  was  chosen  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  situation  engaged  her  in  a direct 
correspondence  with  the  king,  who  found  her 
more  a woman  of  good  sense  than  a wit ; and 
her  success  in  forming  the  mind  of  the  young 
duke  operated  still  farther  to  her  advantage. 
The  king  augmented  her  pension,  and  made 
her  a liberal  present,  with  which,  in  1674,  she 
purchased  the  lands  of  Maintenon,  whence 
she  afterwards  took  her  name.  Her  serene 
and  equal  temper  and  rational  converse  gra- 
dually gained  upon  the  king,  who  began  to  be 
wearied  with  the  imperious  and  capricious  dis- 
position of  Mad.  de  Montespan,  now  in  the 
wane  of  her  charms.  Satiated  with  beauty, 
and  beginning  to  feel  remorse  for  his  licentious 
amours,  he  sought  for  a complaisant  and  tender 
friend,  and  found  one  in  Mad.  de  Maintenon. 
Her  age,  which  exceeded  that  of  the  king,  the 
moderate  share  of  personal  attractions  which 
she  had  retained,  and  the  strictness  of  her 
religious  principles,  appear  sufficient  assurances 
of  the  innocence  of  their  connexion.  She  is 
charged  by  Voltaire  and  others  with  ingrati- 
tude towards  her  benefactress,  Mad.  de  Mon- 
tespan, in  taking  her  place  in  the  royal  favour. 
That  ambition  might  lead  her  to  employ  some 
artifice  in  enforcing  the  king’s  scruples  with 
respect  to  his  illicit  connexions,  is  nor  im- 
probable; but  there  seems  no  reason  to  blame 
her  for  promoting  a change  in  his  disposition 
that  meliorated  his  character,  and  for  taking 
advantage  of  it  to  render  herself  instrumental 
to  his,comfort.  Her  situation,  however,  was  for 
some  years  equivocal.  She  was  an  acknow- 
ledged favourite,  but  of  what  kind  was  dubious. 
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A singular  mixture  of  devotion  and  gallantry 
appeared  in  the  correspondence  between  the 
king  and  her.  “ This  strange  commerce,”  says 
Voltaire,  “ of  tenderness  and  scruple  on  the 
part  of  the  king,  of  ambition  and  devotion  on 
that  of  the  new  mistress,  seems  to  have  lasted 
from  1 68 1 to  1686,  which  was  the  epoch  of 
their  marriage.”  This  union,  which  is  a strong 
proof  that  no  improper  familiarity  had  pre- 
ceded it,  was  proposed  by  the  king’s  confessor, 
father  de  la  Chaise,  and  privately  solemnized 
by  Harlay  archbishop  of  Paris,  but  was  never 
openly  declared  at  court  •,  and  Mad.  de  Main- 
tenon  preserved  that  name  whilst  she  was 
.regarded  and  honoured  as  a queen.  The 
manner  in  which  she  conducted  herself  in  this 
extraordinary  degree  of  elevation  proved  the 
good  sense  and  moderation  by  which  she  was 
governed.  Nothing  could  be  more  simple  and 
modest  than  her  mode  of  living,  and  the  whole 
arrangement  of  her  household  and  equipage. 
Extremely  reserved  in  asking  favours  for  her- 
self or  her  family,  she  formed  a striking  con- 
trast to  preceding  favourites.  Indeed,  ex- 
cessive caution,  amounting  to  timidity,  and 
seeming  to  extinguish  every  warm  and  generous 
emotion,  was  a characteristic  feature  in  her 
conduct.  She  devoted  herself  entirely  to  the 
study  of  pleasing  the  king  and  preserving  her 
influence  over  him  ; and  this  she  found  a task 
which  rendered  her  high  fortune  a most  pain- 
ful and  joyless  station.  “ What  a punish- 
ment,” said  she  to  her  niece,  “ to  be  obliged 
to  amuse  a man  who  is  no  longer  amusable !” 
In  a letter  to  an  intimate,  she  thus  expresses 
herself.  “ Why  cannot  I give  to  you  my  ex- 
perience ? Why  cannot  I make  you  sensible 
of  the  wearisomeness  to  which  the  great  are  a 
prey,  and  the  labour  they  undergo  to  fill  up 
their  days  ? Do  you  not  see  that  I am  con- 
sumed with  melancholy  in  a condition  which 
it  was  scarcely  conceivable  that  I should  ever 
have  attained  ?”  The  void  she  felt  in  her  soul 
she  attempted  to  supply  by  the  practices  of  a 
minute  and  scrupulous  devotion  j and  she  in- 
spired the  king  with  a similar  taste,  which 
gave  the  colour  to  the  latter  years  of  his  reign. 
She  was,  however,  by  no  means  insensible  of 
the  pleasure  of  ruling,  and  in  the  choice  of 
ministers  and  measures  she  exerted  an  in- 
fluence which  was  in  many  instances  preju- 
dicial to  the  state.  But  in  this,  she  was 
obliged  to  use  the  utmost  circumspection  •,  for 
Lewis  could  not  bear  the  most  distant  idea  of 
being  dictated  'to,  and  if  he  suspected  any 
design  to  controul  his  will,  he  was  apt  to 


determine  upon  the  direct  contrary.  As  Mad. 
Mainienon  lived  in  perfect  retirement,  her 
apartment  was  the  place  in  which  consultations 
were  held  with  ministers  on  important  affairs, 
to  which  she  listened  in  silence  sitting  at  her 
work,  and  if  asked  her  opinion,  replied  with 
great  modesty  and  deference,  at  the  same  time 
artfully  throwing  in  the  weight  of  her  opinion 
to  the  side  taken  by  her  favourites  and  de- 
pendants. Early  habits  of  constraint  had 
formed  her  to  a timid,  soft,  and  insinuating 
character,  which  in  the  summit  of  power  she 
never  laid  aside.  As  the  king’s  infirmities- 
grew  upon  him,  she  became  more  and  more 
necessary  to  his  existence ; and  she  shared 
with  his  confessors  the  possession  of  his  mind 
to  his  last  hour.  Though  without  the  spirit 
to  incur  hazards  for  her  friends,  she  performed 
good  offices  for  many  whom  she  had  known 
in  earlier  life,  and  employed  a considerable 
portion  of  her  moderate  income  in  charity. 
Her  most  splendid  work  was  the  establishment 
of  St.  Cyr  near  Versailles,  including  a religious 
community,  and  an  institution  for  the  gratuitous 
education  of  three  hundred  young  ladies  of 
quality.  This  she  persuaded  the  king  to  endow 
richly  ; and  she  herself,  with  the  assistance  of 
Godet  bishop  of  Chartres,  drew  up  a set  of 
rules  for  it,  which  were  a model  of  prudence 
and  good  sense.  It  was  for  the  young  ladies 
of  St.  Cyr  that  she  engaged  Racine  to  compose 
his  sacred  dramas  of  Esther  and  Athaliah,  in 
which  they  performed  their  parts  so  well  that, 
said  she,  “ they  shall  never  act  again.”  The 
tender  devotion  of  the  quietists,  enforced  by 
the  eloquence  of  Fenelon,  had  nearly  got 
footing  in  this  female  seminary,  when  the  cry 
of  heresyjexcited  against  it  alarmed  thefoundress, 
and  occasioned  its  proscription,  filer  happiest 
hours  seem  to  have  been  passed  in  this  peaceful 
mansion  -,  and  after  the  death  of  the  king  in 
1715,  she  made  a final  retreat  to  it,  thenceforth 
resigning  all  concern  with  the  great  and  po- 
litical world,  and  acting  as  the  directress  of 
the  institution  and  the  instructress  of  the 
young  people  educated  in  it.  Site  was  occa- 
sionally visited  by  a few  very  particular  friends, 
among  whom  her  former  pupil,  the  duke  of 
Maine,  was  always  received  with  the  ex- 
pressions of  truly  maternal  affection.  She  was 
generally  regarded  with  much  respect,  and  re- 
ceived unbounded  veneration  and  attachment 
from  the  whole  house  of  St.  Cvr.  She  died 
therein  1719,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  A 
collection  of  “ Letters  of  Mad.  de  Maintenon,” 
in  nine  volumes  i2mo.  appeared  in  1756, 
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which,  though  less  easy  and  natural  than  those 
of  Mad.  de  Sevigne,  are  very  well  written,  and 
contain  many  things  worthy  of  notice.  Mo- 
reri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Siecle  de  Louis  XIH. 
]\lem  du  Due.  de  St.  Simon. — A. 

MAJOR,  George,  a celebrated  German 
Lutheran  divine  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
born  at  Nuremberg,  in  the  year  1502.  When 
he  was  very  young  we  find  him  removed  into 
Saxony,  where  he  obtained  the  patronage  of 
the  elector  Frederic  III.  in  whose  palace  he 
was  educated  among  the  choristers.  After- 
wards he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Wittem- 
berg,  where  he  went  through  a course  of  phi- 
losophy under  Melancthon,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  M.  A.  He  then  entered  on 
the  study  of  divinity,  which  he  prosecuted  with 
great  diligence,  under  the  instructions  ot  Lu- 
ther and  Melancthon,  whose  esteem  he  acquir- 
ed, and  whose  theological  opinions  he  zealously 
embraced.  In  the  year  1529,  he  was  appoint- 
ed rector  of  the  school  of  Magdeburg,  over 
which  he  presided  with  great  reputation  for 
seven  years;  and  in  1536,  was  made  pastor 
and  superintendant  of  Eysleben.  He  did  not 
continue  long  in  this  situation,  before  he 
accepted  of  an  invitation  to  return  to  Wittem- 
berg,  where  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
professors  in  the  university,  and  minister 
"of  one  of  the  churches.  In  1544,  he  was 
created  doctor  of  divinity ; and  two  years 
afterwards  was  chosen  one  of  the  protestant 
deputies,  together  with  Martin  Bucer,  to  de- 
fend the  reformed  doctrines  in  a conference 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  which  the  emperor 
had  appointed  to  be  held  at  Ratisbon.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Saxon  war,  he  was 
driven  into  exile;  and  in  1547,  was  nominat- 
ed by  Maurice  duke  of  Saxony,  superintendant 
of  the  church  of  Mersburg.  From  this  situ- 
ation he  was  transferred  to  the  superintendency 
of  the  church  of  Mansfield,  in  1551  ; and  in 
the  following  year  he  was  recalled  to  Wittem- 
berg,  where  he  resumed  his  former  posts,  and 
retained  them  during  the  remainder  ot  his  life. 
He  had  not  been  long  returned  to  the  divinity 
chair,  before  he  incurred  the  odium  of  the 
more  rigid  disciples  of  Luther,  by  maintaining 
with  great  ability  the  opinion  held  by  Melancthon 
and  others,  concerning  the  necessity  of  good 
works  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  salvation. 
Hence  arose  a controversy  between  the  rigid 
and  moderate  Lutherans,  which  was  carried  on 
with  that  keenness  and  animosity,  which  were 
peculiar  to  all  debates  of  a religious  nature  at 
that  period.  In  the  course  of  this  controversy, 
Major  had  reason  to  complain  of  the  malice  or 


ignorance  of  his  adversaries,  who  explained  his 
doctrine  in  a manner  quite  different  from  that 
in  which  he  intended  it  should  be  understood ; 
and,  at  length,  he  renounced  it  entirely,  that 
he  might  not  appear  fond  of  wrangling,  or  be 
looked  upon  as  a disturber  of  the  peace  of  the 
church.  He  died  in  1574.  at  the  age  of  seven- 
ty-two. His  works,  consisting- of  “Commen- 
taries ” upon  the  evangelists,  and  the  aposto- 
lical epistles,  “ Homilies”  on  the  gospels  and 
epistles  for  Sundays  and  festivals,  learned 
“ Dissertations,”  “ Theses,”  etc.  have  been 
collected  together,  and  published  in  three  vo- 
lumes, folio.  Melchior.  Adam  Vit.  Germ. 
T heol.  Moreri.  Mosh.  Hist.  Eccli  s.tc.  XE I. 
sect.  Hi.  par.  ii.  cap.  J. — M. 

MAJOR,  John,  a scholastic  divine  and  his- 
torian, was  born  in  1469,  in  the  parish  of 
North  Berwick,  in  East-Lothian,  Scotland.  He 
studied  for  some  time  at  Christ’s-coilege  Cam- 
bridge, and  also  at  Oxford.  In  1493  ^le  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  successively  resided  in  the 
colleges  of  St.  Barbe,  Montacute,  and  Navarre. 
In  1505  he  was  made  a doctor  of  the  Sor- 
bonne  ; and  in  1519  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,  and  became  professor  of  divinity  at 
St.  Andrew’s,  where  the  celebrated  Knox  was 
one  of  his  pupils.  He  at  length  rose  to  the 
provostship  of  that  university,  where  he  died  in 
1547,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight.  John 
Major  was  a famous  logician,  and  wrote  a 
voluminous  commentary  upon  Aristotle,  and  a 
multitude  of  dialectic  treatises.  He  was  an 
equally  copious  theological  writer  in  the  scho- 
lastic form  then  in  vogue.  His  bulky  folios 
in  these  branches  of  science  have  sunk  into 
total  oblivion  ; and  be  is  now  only  known 
and  quoted  as  a historian  of  his  own  country. 
His  work  “ De  Gestis  Scotorum”  in  six 
books,  first  published  at  Paris  in  152 1,  begins 
from  the  earliest  periods,  and  comes  down  to 
the  marriage  of  James  ill.  in  1495.  Fie  has 
the  merit  of  rejecting  the  fictions  of  antiqua- 
rians relative  to  the  remote  history  of  the  na- 
tion, and  greatiy  reduces  the  list  of  its  early 
kings.  He  intermixes  the  affairs  of  Scotland 
and  England,  ami  has  derived  the  greater  part 
of  his  materials  from  the  wniters  of  the  latter 
country,  for  which  he  has  incurred  censure. 
Fie  is,  however,  a strenuous  advocate  for  the 
independence  of  his  country,  and  speaks  freely 
of  the  power  of  the  people  and  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  parliament.  He  displays  a liberal 
spirit  in  condemning  the  profuseness  of  some 
of  the  kings  in  alienating  their  revenues  for 
the  endowment  of  monasteries,  and  things  that 
they  ought  to  be  restrained  by  law  from  such 
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abuse.  The  style  of  his  work  is  not  entitled  an  authority  in  the  old  and  approved  Latin 
to  commendation.  Bishop  Leslie  says  that  he  writers.”  He  contributed  greatly  to  revive  th* 
is  “ Veritatis  ubique  quam  eloquentite  studi-  study  of  letters  in  Milan  by  restoring  the  prac- 
osior.”  Dempster’s  judgment  of  his  history  tice  of  public  declamations,  by  promoting  the 
is,  that  it  contains  “ some  valuable  things,  establishment  of  the  academy  de’  Trasformati, 
many  erroneous,  some  ridiculous,  others  de-  and  by  his  attempts  to  found  a public  library, 
fective,  and  in  fine  is  throughout  negligently  It  appears  that  in  1550  he  obtained  an  ecclesi- 
written.”  A 'icolson's  Hist.  Libr.  Biograph,  astical  dignity,  but  of  what  kind  is  not  known. 


Scot. — A. 

MAJORAGIO,  Marcantonio,  an  elegant 
Italian  scholar  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
born  in  1514  at  a village  of  that  name  in  the 
diocese  of  Milan.  The  family  name  was 
Conti , but  his  father  assumed  that  of  the  place 
in  which  he  was  settled.  The  wars  in  Lom- 
bardy reduced  him  to  poverty,  and  Marcan- 
tonio was  indebted  for  a literary  education  to 
his  cousin  Primo  Conti,  professor  in  Como. 
He  afterwards  was  received  into  the  house  of 
Lancellotto  Fagnani  at  Milan,  where  he  pur- 
sued his  studies  during  five  years  with  an  ar- 
dour which  brought  his  life  into  danger.  One 
of  his  preceptors  was  the  famous  Cardan. 
Such  was  his  proficiency,  that  at  the  age  of 
-twenty-six  he  was  made  public  professor  of 
eloquence  at  Milan  •,  but  he^  had  scarcely  held 
this  office  two  years,  when  the  new  wars  in 
that  state  broke  up  the  university,  and  obliged 
the  professors  to  change  their  abode.  Majo- 
ragio  went  to  Ferrara,  where  he  improved 
himself  in  the  studies  of  philosophy  and  juris- 
prudence under  Maggi  and  Alciati.  At  the 
return  of  peace  he  resumed  his  station  at  Mi- 
lan, when  a storm  was  raised  against  him  on 
a subject  which  is  curiously  characteristic  of 
the  times.  Majoragio  had  received  at  baptism 
the  name  of  Anton-maria , the  latter  part  of  the 
compound  being  a result  of  his  mother’s  par- 
ticular devotion  for  the  Virgin.  As  he  grew 
up,  he  acquired  the  classical  delicacy  which 
distinguished  the  Italian  scholars  of  that  pe- 
riod ; and  not  being  able  to  find  any  authority 
in  pure  latinity  for  the  junction  of  a masculine 
and  feminine  name,  he  subscribed  himself,  in 
the  title  of  a Latin  work,  M arcus- Antonius, 
instead  of  Antonius-Maria.  On  this  circum- 
stance his  enemies  founded  a charge  of  im- 
piety, and  he  was  obliged  to  plead  his  cause 
before  the  senate.  By  his  eloquence  he  obtain- 
ed an  acquittal,  and  was  permitted  to  continue 
his  public  lectures.  In  his  vindication  he 
mentions  the  habitual  attention  he  had  paid  to 
preserving  purity  of  style.  “In  the  choice  of  ex- 
pressions (says  he)  I was  so  careful,  I may  almost 
say  superstitious,  that  I never  allowed  myself 
to  use  a single  word,  a conjunction  of  words, 
or  a form  of  speech,  for  which  1 had  not  found 


He -died  in  1555,  at  the  age  of  forty-one.  In 
proportion  to  the  length  of  his  life,  his  writ- 
ings were  very  numerous,  consisting  of  ora- 
tions, prefaces,  poems,  Latin  and  Italian,  and 
tracts  on  various  subjects.  He  employed 
much  time  in  commenting  on  the  works  of 
Cicero  relating  to  eloquence,  and  the  rhetoric 
and  other  philosophical  works  of  Aristotle  ; in 
which  latter  he  borrowed  much  from  the  pre- 
ceding labours  of  Victorius,  but  not  without 
acknowledgement. 

He  undertook  to  defend  Cicero  from  the 
censure  of  Calcagnini  on  his  work  “ De  Oifi- 
ciis;”  but  not  long  afterwards  he  declared 
hostilities  against  the  same  great  writer,  in  an 
attack  on  his  book  on  Paradoxes.  This  in- 
volved him  in  a controversy  with  Mario  Niz- 
zoli,  a great  adorer  of  Cicero,  in  which  both 
parties  passed  the  bounds  of  moderation,  to 
the  displeasure  of  the  other  Italian  literati,  who 
took  pains  to  reconcile  them.  This  is  the  sole 
blot  on  the  memory  of  Majoragio,  who,  for 
eloquence  and  elegant  erudition,  was  not  in- 
ferior to  any  scholar  of  his  time.  Bayle.  Ti - 
raboschi.. — A. 

MAJORIANUS,  Julius,  Roman  emperor 
of  the  West,  was  grandson  by  the  mother’s 
side  of  a commander  of  the  same  name  under 
Theodosius  I.,  and  son  of  a respectable  officer 
of  the  revenue  in  Gaul.  Fie  served  with  re- 
putation in  the  army  under  Aetius,  and  after 
the  death  of  that  general  was  promoted  through 
the  friendship  of  count  Ricimer,  and  rose  to  a 
high  military  station  under  the  emperor  Avitus, 
He  concurred  with  Ricimer  in  the  deposition 
of  Avitus,  and  during  the  vacancy  that  follow- 
ed was  appointed  master-general  of  the  cavalry 
and  infantry.  Hence  he  made  an  easy  step  to 
the  imperial  throne,  which  he  ascended  at  Ra- 
venna A.  D.  457.  His  address  to  the  senate 
on  this  occasion,  spoke  the  language  of  one 
fully  sensible  of  his  dutjes  ; and  although  the 
character  given  of  him  by  Procopius,  that  he 
surpassed  all  his  predec  essors  in  every  virtue, 
cannot  but  be  suspected  of  exaggeration,  yet 
he  appears  to  have  possessed  many  excellent 
qualities,  both  of  the  heartand  the  understanding. 
His  laws,  which  are  extant  at  the  end  of  the 
Theodosian  code,  are  proofs  of  his  attention 
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to  tlie  happiness  of  his  subjects  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  empire.  Re  granted  4 discharge 
to  the  provincials  from  all  arrears  of  tribute, 
removed  many  exactions  in  the  collection  of 
the  taxes,  and  restored  the  assessment  of  them 
to  the  ordinary  magistrates,  in  place  of  the 
extraordinary  commissioners  who  had  been 
appointed  in  former  *reigns.  He  enjoined 
severe  penalties  against  the  dilapidation  of  the 
public  edifices  of  Rome  ; and  made  regula- 
tions to  encourage  marriage  and  restrain  adul- 
tery. In  the  year  after  his  accession,  a body  of 
Vandals  and  Moors  having  made  a descent  on 
the  coast  of  Campania,  were  surprised  by  the 
imperial  troops,  and  driven  to  their  ships  with 
slaughter.  Their  commander  was  the  brother- 
in-law  of  Genseric,  the  Vandal  usurper  of 
Africa;  and  Majorianus,  in  order  to  prevent 
fresh  assaults  from  the  same  quarter,  resolved 
to  attempt  the  recovery  of  that  province  to  the 
Roman  dominion.  In  the  degeneracy  of  Italy 
it  was  impossible  to  raise  native  troops  adequate 
to  such  an  enterprize ; and  the  emperor  was 
obliged  to  assemble  a great  number  of  men 
from  the  surrounding  barbarian  tribes,  with 
whom  he  crossed  the  Alps,  and  marched 
through  Gaul  into  Spain,  overcoming  in  his 
way  the  Visigoth  king  Theodoric,  whom  he 
converted  into  an  ally.  He  collected  a numer- 
ous fleet  of  armed  gallies  and  transports  in  the 
harbour  of  Carthagena,  whence  he  intended  to 
sail  for  the  African  coast.  Procopius  relates  a 
romantic  story  of  his  visiting  Carthage,  the 
metropolis  of  Genseric,  disguised  as  an  embas- 
sador, in  order  to  make  observations  in  person; 
but  the  circumstances  in  which  he  dresses  the 
narration  are  void  of  probability.  Genseric 
attempted  to  gain  time  by  submissive  messages, 
but  secretly  prepared  a fleet,  which  boldly  sail- 
ed to  the  Spanish  coast,  and  took  or  destroyed 
almost  the  whole  of  the  Roman  navy  at  anchor. 
Majorianus  returned  to  Gaul,  and  was  engaged  in 
repairing  his  misfortunes,  when  new  proposals 
of  peace  came  from  the  Vandal,  which  were 
too  advantageous  to  be  rejected,  and  a treaty 
was  concluded  between  them. 

His  absence  from  the  seat  of  government, 
however,  had  given  Ricimer  an  opportunity  to 
retain  or  recover  the  ascendency  which  he 
before  possessed : and  thinking  himself  neglect- 
ed, he  resolved  to  destroy  his  own  work.  He 
promoted  a sedition  in  the  army,  which  broke 
out  at  Tortona  as  Majorianus  was  upon  his 
march  to  Rome.  The  unfortunate  prince 
was  compelled  to  abdicate  his  authority  in 
August  461,  after  a reign  of  three  years 
and  some  months ; and  five  days  afterwards, 


his  death  from  a dysentery  was  reported  : the 
real  disease  was,  doubtless,  that  which  gene- 
rally proves  fatal  to  deposed  sovereigns.  Univ. 
Hist.  Gibbon. — A. 

MAIRAN,  John-James  d’Ortous  de,  an 
eminent  French  philosopher  who  flourished  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  descended  from  a 
noble  family  at  Beziers,  where  he  was  born  in 
the  year  1678.  He  appears  to  have  devoted 
himself  from  his  youth  to  the  study  of  litera- 
ture and  science,  and  by  his  merit  obtained  seats 
in  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  French 
Academy,  of  both  which  institutions  he  was 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  members.  In  the 
former,  he  was  chosen  perpetual  secretary, 
after  the  death  of  Fontenelle,  in  1741.  The 
duties  of  this  post  he  discharged,  with  great 
reputation,  till  the  year  1744,  and,  like  his 
predecessor,  possessed  a happy  talent  at  placing 
the  most  abstruse  subjects  in  a clear  and  intel- 
ligible light.  In  his  eulogies,  likewise,  with- 
out imitating  Fontenelle,  he  nearly  equalled 
him  in  the  faculty  of  characterising  the  sub- 
jects of  them,  and  of  impartially  appreciating 
their  merits.  He  died  of  a defluxion  on  the 
lungs  in  1771.  The  reputation  of  M.  de 
Mairan  was  widely  spread  in  foreign  countries, 
and  he  had  the  honour  to  be  a member  of  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Petersburg, 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  the  Institute  of 
Bologna,  the  Philosophical  Societies  of  Edin- 
burgh, Upsal,  Sec.  In  his  own  country  he 
was  highly  respected  and  esteemed  by  all  who- 
knew  him,  as  an  intelligent,  polite,  amiable, . 
and  cheerful  companion.  The  principal  of  his 
productions  are  “ A Dissertation  on  Ice,”  the 
last  edition  of  which  was  printed  in  1749,  in 
i2mo. ; “ A Dissertation  on  the  Cause  of  the 
Light  of  Phosphoric  Bodies,  and  Glow-worms,” 
Sic.  1717,  !2mo.;  “ An  Historical  and  Phy- 
sical Treatise  on  the  Aurora  Borealis,”  1733, 

1 2mo.  and  greatly  enlarged  in  ) 754,  in  quarto; 
“ A Letter  to  Father  Parennin,  containing  se- 
veral Questions  relating  to  China,”  1 2nio. 
which  is  a curious  work,  and  full  of  that  philo- 
sophical spirit  which  characterises  the  other 
works  of  the  author;  a vast  number  of  “ Me- 
moirs” inserted  among  those  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  after  the  year  17x9;  several  “ Dis- 
sertations” on  particular  subjects,  of  less  mag- 
nitude; and  “ Eulogies  on  the  Academicians 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  who  died  in  the 
Years  1741,  1742,  and  1743,”  published  in 
1747,  in  i2mo.  Njuv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

MAIkE,  Willi  am  le,  a celebrated  French 
prelate  towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  and 
in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
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is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Barace  in  Anjou, 
but  in  what  year  is  unknown.  He  was  cre- 
ated doctor  of  laws,  of  which  science  he  was 
for  some  time  a professor;  and  having  entered 
into  holy  orders,  was  principal  chaplain  during 
seven  years-  to  Nicholas  Gellant,  bishop  of 
Angers.  He  was  also  canon  and  grand  peni- 
tentiary of  that  church;  and  upon  the  death 
of  the  bishop  in  1290,  was  nominated  to  the 
vacant  see.  During  the  famous  quarrel  be- 
tween pope  Boniface  VIII.  and  king  Philip 
the  Fair , intimidated  by  the  papal  menaces,  our 
prelate  went  to  Rome,  notwithstanding  the 
king’s  prohibition  ; but  afterwards  returned  to 
his  duty,  and  signed  his  majesty’s  act  of  ap- 
peal to  a future  council,  against  all  that  the 
pone  had  done,  or  might  do,  contrary  to  his 
personal  dignity,  or  in  violation  of  the  laws 
and  privileges  of  his  kingdom.  He  took  an 
active  parr  in  the  most  important  affairs  of  his 
time,  and  assisted  at  the  general  council  of 
Vienne,  in  the  year  1311,  and  presented  to  it 
a “ Memoir,”  recommending  regulations  to  be 
adopted  for  the  good  of  the  church,  which 
contains  much  important  and  valuable  matter, 
and  may  be  seen  in  Raynaldus’s  “ Annal. 
Eccles.”  under  the  year  1311,  but  without  the 
author’s  name.  He  died  about  the  year  13  17. 
He  was  the  author  of  a journal  of  the  princi- 
pal events' which  took  place  during  his  episco- 
pate, entitled,  “ Gesta  Guillelmi  Majori  An- 
deg.  Episc.  ab  ipsomet  relata,”  which  is  of 
material  service  in  illustrating  the  history  of 
that  period.  It  is  inserted  in  the  tenth  volume 
of  D’Achery’s  “ Spicilegium and  in  the 
eleventh  volume  of  the  same  work  are  given 
his  “ Synodal  Statutes,”  together  with  those 
of  his  predecessor,  collected  by  our  author. 
Jlforeri. — M. 

MAISTRE,  Anthony  le,  the  concealed 
author  of  many  pious  and  controversial  pieces 
which  are  held  in  estimation  by  Catholics, 
particularly  in  the  Jansenist  connection,  was 
the  eldest  sop  of  Isaac  le  Maistre,  master  of 
requests,  and  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1608. 
lie  was  educated  to  the  bar;  and  having  com- 
menced pleader  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-one, 
soon  acquired  a highf reputation  as  an  eloquent, 
learned,  and  successful  advocate.  While  he 
was  yet  under  thirty,  the  chancellor  Seguier, 
sensible  of  his  merit,  procured  him  the  rank 
of  a counsellor  of  state,  and  offered  him  the 
post  of  advocate  general  to  the  parliament  of 
Metz.  This  offer,  however,  he  declined,  and 
soon  afterwards  renounced  the  world,  and  re- 
tired among  the  solitaries  of  Port-Royal. 
Here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  in  the 


practice  of  the  severest  mortifications,  in 
writing  various  works,  and  in  the  study  of  re- 
ligious books.  It  was  his  intention  to  have 
written  new  “ Lives  of  the  Saints,”  divested 
of  the  fabulous  legends  with  which  ignorance 
or  pious  fraud  have  disgraced  them  ; and  his 
lives  “ of  St.  Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,” 
“ of  St.  John  Climschus,”  “ of  St.  Bernard,” 
together  with  his  “ History  of  the  Martyrs  of 
Lyons,”  are  said  to  bp  excellent  specimens  of 
such  a design.  He  was  prevented,  however, 
from  proceeding  any  further  in  it  by  his  pre- 
mature death,  which  took  place  in  1658,  soon 
after  he  had  completed  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
age.  His  acknowledged  works  were,  “ Plead- 
ings,” which  were  repeatedly  primed,  but  are 
much  less  applauded  at  present  than  when  they 
first  appeared  ; a French  translation  of  the 
treatise  “ On  the  Priesthood,  by  St.  Joint 
Chrysostom,”  lzmo.;  and  translations  of  seven! 
of  the  treatises  of  St.  Bernard.  He  had  also 
employed  himself  on  a French  version  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  For  the  titles  of  his 
anonymous  and  controversial  pieces,  we  refer 
to  Moreri,  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

MAISTRE,  Lewi  -Isaac  le,  better  known 
by  the  name  of  Sacy,  a learned,  pious,  and 
much  admired  French  writer,  was  the  brother 
of  the  preceding,  and  born  at  Paris,  in  the 
year  1613.  He  pursued  his  studies  under  the 
tuition  of  the  learned  Du  Verger,  abbe  of  St. 
Cyran,  and  also  of  his  uncle  Anthony  Ar- 
nauld,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  in  the  college 
of  Beauvais  ; and  having  by  his  proficiency  re- 
flected great  credit  on  their  instructions,  he 
was  ordained  prie.st  in  the  year  1648.  boon 
afterwards  the  fame  of  his  virtues  occasioned 
his  being  chosen  confessor  by  the  solitaries  of 
Port-Royal ; from  which  time  he  devoted  him- 
self chiefly  to  prayer,  and  reading,  and  the 
composit  on  of  works  of  piety.  The  persecu- 
tion of  the  Jansenists,  in  which  the  members 
of  Port-Koyal  were  involved,  obliged  our  au- 
thor to  conceal  himself  in  the  year  1661  ; and 
being  discovered  in  the  place  of  his  retreat  in 
1666,  he  was  sent  to  the  Bastille.  FJere  he 
was  confined  more  than  two  years  and  a half; 
during  which  time  he  employed  himself  on  a 
translation  of  the  Bible,  and  finished  the  whole 
of  the  Old  Testament.  After  his  liberation  he 
completed  his  version  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  he  went  over  thrice,  before  he  had  given 
it  the  finishing  hand.  M.  le  Maistre  continued 
at  Paris  till  the  year  1675,  wben  he  retir- 
ed again  to  the  solitude  of  Port-Royal;  but 
being  obliged  to  quit  that  situation  in  1679,  he 
removed  to  the  chateau  of  Pompone,  where  he 
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died  in  1684,  about  the  age  or  seventy- one. 
Dupin  says  of  him,  that  “ he  is  the  only  per- 
son among  all  the  solitaries  of  Port-Royal,  who 
was  perfect  master  of  the  French  language,  and 
wrote  it  elegantly.  He  avoided  all  his  life 
disputes  and  contests,  and  was  chiefly  employ- 
ed on  works  of  piety.  He  had  2 great  facility 
of  writing  and  speaking  with  purity,  and  had  a 
vast  fund  of  morality  and  virtue.”  He  never 
put  his  name  to  his  works,  and  is  known  to  the 
world  by  that  of  M.  de  Sacy,  which  is  an  inver- 
sion of  his  Christian  name.  The  first  of  his 
productions,  in  point  of  importance,  is,  “ The 
Holy  Bible,  in  Latin  and  French,  with  Explica- 
tions of  the  literal  and  spiritual  Sense,  taken 
from  the  holy  Fathers.”  In  compiling  the 
exegetical  part  he  was  assisted  by  M.  M.  du 
Fosse,  Hures,  and  Le  Tourneux.  The  publi- 
cation of  this  version  and  commentary  was 
begun  at  Paris,,  in  1682,  in  octavo,  and  con- 
tinued during  several  years,  till  the  whole  was 
completed  in  thirty-two  volumes.  Afterwards 
it  underwent  a variety  of  editions,  of  which 
the  best  are  those  of  Brussels,  in  1700,  in  three 
volumes  quarto ; of  Amsterdam,  under  the 
name  of  Paris,  in  1716,  in  eight  volumes, 
i2mo.;  of  Paris,  in  1713,  in  eight  volumes, 
i2mo.  and  two  volumes,  quarto;  and  that  of 
17  J 5,  with  notes  and  harmonies,  in  four  vo- 
lumes folio.  M.  le  Maistre  was  also  the  au- 
thor of  a version  of  “ The  Psalms,  from  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Vulgate,”  in  i2mo.;  a version 
of  “ The  Homilies  of  St.  Chrysostom  on  St. 
Matthew,”  in  three  volumes  octavo;  a version 
of  lhomas  a Kempis’s  “ Imitation  of  Jesus 
Christ,”  under  the  name  of  de  Beuil,  prior  of 
St.  Val,  1663,  i2mo. ; a version  of  “ The 
Fables  of  Phsedrus,”  under  the  name  of  St. 
Aubin,  i2mo.;  a version  of  “ Three  Comedies 
of  Terrence,’  i2mo.;  a version  of  “ The  fourth 
and  sixth  Books  of  the  Atneid  of  Virgil,” 
under  the  name  of  Bonlieu,  1666,  quarto;  a 
version  of  “ The  Poem  of  St.  Prosper,  against 
the  Ungrateful,”  in  French  verse,  i2mo.; 

" The  Hours  of  Port-Royal,”  called  by  the 
Jesuits  “ Hours  of  Jansenism,”  i2mo.;  “ Let- 
ters of  Piety,”  1690,  in  two  volumes,  octavo; 

“ A Life  of  Dom.  Bartholemew  of  the  Mar- 
tyrs,” 1663,  octavo,  which  is  spoken  of  as  a 
masterly  composition,  &c.  Dupin.  Mcreri. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.- — M. 

MAITLAND,  "William,  a topographical 
and  antiquarian  writer,  was  born  at  Brechin  in 
Scotland,  about  1693.  His  employment,  which 
was  that  of  a hair-merchant,  led  him  to  travel, 
and  he  visited  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Germa- 
ny, and  finally  settled  in  London.  What  cir- 
Y0L.  VI. 


cumstance  gave  him  a turn  to  literature  does 
not  appear;  but  after  he  had  become  stationary 
he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  antiquities, 
of  which  the  first  fruit  was  his  “ History  of 
London,”  folio,  1739.  This  work,  an  im- 
provement upon  Stowe,  became  popular,  and 
has  since  been  reprinted  with  various  augment- 
ations. He  probably  after  this  period  retired 
to  his  native  country,  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
suing enquiries  into  its  historical  antiquities; 
for,  in  1753,  he  published  a “ History  of  Edin- 
burgh,” folio,  which  was  well  received.  Ex- 
tending his  researches  to  a wider  compass, 
he  composed  the  “ History  and  Antiquities  of 
Scotland,  from  the  earliest  Account  of  Time 
to  the  Death  of  James  I.;  continued  by  an- 
other Hand  to  the  Accession  of  James  VI.  to  the 
Crown  of  England;”  two  volumes  folio,  17^7. 
This  performance,  though  it  did  credit  to  his 
industry,  seems  to  have  been  judged  deficient 
in  the  erudition  and  critical  sagacity  requisite 
for  such  a design.  Indeed  this  author  has  no 
pretensions  to  rank  among  literary  characters 
of  the  superior  class,  either  in  point  of  style  or 
depth  of  reflexion.  He  died  at  Montrose  in 
1757.  Scots  and  Gait.  Magaz.  Monthl.  Rev, 
—A. 

MAITRE-JEAN,  Antony,  a surgeon 
and  oculist,  practised  at  Mery-sur-Seine,  and 
wasa  correspondentof  the  Academyof  Sciences. 
He  became  celebrated  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  for  his  success  in  treating 
disorders  of  the  eye,  and  wrote  a work  on  the 
subject  which  was  long  a standard,  and  is  still 
in  esteem.  It  is  entitled,  “ Traite  de  Maladies 
de  l’ceil,  et  des  remedes  propres  pour  leur 
guerison,”  quarto,  1707,  several  times  reprint- 
ed and  translated.  It  begins  with  an  anatomi- 
cal description  of  the  eye,  and  some  experi- 
ments concerning  the  nature  of  vision;  and 
then  proceeds  to  tire  diseases  in  every  part  of 
it,  of  which  he  states  a great  number,  more 
than  modern  practice  distinguishes,  ih  , a 
among  the  first  who  ascertained  the  seat  o;  the 
cataract  to  be  exclusively  in  the  crystalline 
lens;  and  he  treats  largely  on  couching,  and 
all  the  variations  in  the  operation.  His  “ Ob- 
servations sur  la  formation  du  Poulet,”  i2mo., 
1722,  is  said  by  Haller  to  be  a better  book  than 
is  commonly  supposed,  containing  many  origi- 
nal experiments  and  new  remarks.  He  ha9 
also  some  papers  in  the  Hist,  de  l’Acad.  des 
Sciences.  Haller i ABlbl.  Anat.  iA  Ckirurg. 

Eloy.  Did. — A. 

IVTAITTAIRE,  Michael,  an  eminent' bi- 
bliographer and  philologist,  was  born  in  1668. 
From  his  name  it  is  probable  that  he  was  of 
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French  origin ; and  as  nothing  is  mentioned  of 
his  birthplace  or  early  education,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  he  came  over  with  refugee  parents. 
Dr.  South,  canon  of  Christ-church,  Oxford, 
nominated  him  a student  of  that  house,  in 
which  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1696. 
In  the  preceding  year  he  had  been  appointed 
second  master  of  Westminster  school,  which 
post  he  occupied  till  1699.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  entered  the  church,  although 
among  his  writings  are  “ Remarks  upon  Whis- 
ton’s  Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Convo- 
cation,” and  an  “ Essay  against  Arianism  and 
other  Heresies,”  both  in  171 1.  He  was  pa- 
tronised by  the  first  earl  of  Oxford,  and  en- 
joyed the  favour  of  the  second  earl ; and  was 
Latin  tutor  to  lord  Chesterfield’s  natural  son, 
Mr.  Stanhope.  These  are  all  the  circum- 
stances recorded  of  his  life,  which  closed  in 
1747.  His  first  appearance  in  print  was  as  a 
grammarian,  Westminster-school  being  indebt- 
ed to  him  for  “ Grsecaa  Linguae  Dialecti,” 
170 6,  and  afterwards  for  an  “ English  Gram- 
mar.” The  study  of  typographical  antiquities 
was  his  favourite  pursuit,  and  its  first  result 
was  “ Stephanorum  Historia,  vitas  ipsorum  ac 
libros  complectens,”  octavo,  1709.  It  was  suc- 
ceeded in  J717,  bv  “ Historia  Typographorum 
aliquot  Parisiensium,”  octavo.  In  1719  he 
published  the  first  volume  of  his  principal 
work  “ Annales  Typographic  ah  artis  inven- 
tione,”  Hag.  Com.  quarto;  in  this,  the  his- 
tory of  printing  was  brought  down  to  the  year 
1500.  The  second  volume,  continuing  it  to 
1536,  was  published  also  at  the  Hague,  in 
1702;  as  was  the  third,  continued  to  1664,  in 
1725.  A volume  published  at  Amsterdam  in 
X 773,  usually  reckoned  the  fourth,  is  properly 
a revision  of  the  former  three.  In  1741  the 
author  published  at  London,  the  fifth  and  last 
volume,  containing  an  index  to  the  former, 
four.  This  is  a work  of  great  labour  and  read- 
ing, and  is  highly  esteemed  by  bibliographers. 

A supplement  to  it,  in  two  volumes  quarto, 
was  published  at  Vienna,  by  Denis,  in  1789; 
and  an  enlarged  edition  of  the  whole  is  now 
in  the  course  of  printing  at  Nuremburg,  by  G. 
W.  Panzer. 

Maittaire  edited  a number  of  classics,  both 
separately  and  in  a collected  form.  Of  these 
the  principal  were  “ Opera  & Fragmenta  ve- 
terum  Poetarum,”  two  volumes  folio,  17  13;  a 
“ Greek  Testament,”  two  volumes,  1714; 

“ Miscellanea  Gnecorum  aliquot  Scriptorum 
C.irmina,”  quarto,  1 722  ; “Anacreontis  Carm.” 
quarto,  1725,  1741.  He  addressed  a “ Car- 
men Epinicium,”  of  his  own  composition,  to 


the  empress  of  Russia  in  1739;  and  published 
a volume  of  Latin  poems  in  1742,  under  the 
title  of  “ Senilia.”  Anecd.  of  Boivyer  by  Ni- 
chols. Bibliogr.  Diet. — A. 

MAIUS,  John-Henry,  a learned  German 
Lutheran  divine  and  hebraist  in  the  seventeenth 
and  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
born  at  Pfortzheim,  in  the  marquisate  of  Baden- 
Dourlach,  in  the  year  1653.  He  distinguished 
himself  by  his  proficiency  in  Hebrew  literature, 
and  taught  the  oriental  languages  in  different 
universities,  with  great  reputation,  particularly 
at  Dourlach  and  Giessen.  In  the  place  last 
mentioned  he  discharged  the  pastoral  func- 
tions, and  died  there  in  1719,  about  the  age  of 
sixty-six.  He  was  profoundly  skilled  in  sacred 
and  profane  antiquities,  and  wrote  a great  va- 
riety of  works,  which  bear  honourable  testimo- 
ny to  his  laborious  industry,  and  extensive  eru- 
dition. The  principal  of  them  are  “ Historia 
Animalium  Scripturse  saerce,”  octavo ; “ Vita 
Johanms  Reuchlini  Phorcensis,  primi  in  Ger- 
mania Plebraicarum  Grcecarurnque  et  aliarum 
bonarum  Literarum  Instauratoris,”  1687,  oc- 
tavo; “ Examen  Plistoriae  criticre  Ricardi  Si- 
monis,”  quarto;  “ Synopsis  Theologiae  Sym- 
bolics,” quarto;  “ Synopsis  Theologiae  Chris- 
tianas,” quarto;  “ Introductio  ad  studium  phi- 
lologicum,  criticum,  et  exegeticum,”  quarto; 
“ Paraphrasis  Epistolre  ad  Hebneos,”  quarto; 
“ Theologia  Evangelica,”  1701  and  1719,  in 
four  parts,  quarto ; “ Theologia  Lutheri,” 
quarto;  “ Sciagraphia  Scholarum  prophetica- 
rum,”  1701,  quarto;  “ Animadversiones  et 
Supplementa  ad  Coccei  Lexicon  Hebraeum,” 
17O3,  folio;  “ Specimen  Linguae  Punicae  in 
hodierna  Melitensium  Superstitis,”  1718,  oc- 
tavo; “ Harmonia  Evangelica,”  quarto;  “ CEco- 
nomia  Temporum  Veteris  et  Novi  Testa- 
menti,”  quarto;  “ Historia  Reformationis 
Lutheri,”  quarto;  “ Institutio  Linguae  He- 
braicae,”  1715,  octavo;  “ Dissertationes  Philo- 
logicae  et  exegeticae,”  17 11,  in  two  volumes 
quarto,  Nc.  He  also  published  a good  edi- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  in  quarto.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist.  Saxii  Onomast. — M. 

MAKO,  Paul,  canon  of  the  cathedral  of 
Waizen,  &c.  a learned  Hungarian,  descended 
from  a noble  family,  was  born  at  Jasz-apatin 
in  the  year  1724.  About  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  entered  into  the  order  of  the  Jesuits; 
and  made  such  progress  in  his  studies  that  he 
was  soon  appointed  teacher  of  logic  and  me- 
taphysics at  Tymau,  and  afterwards  professor 
in  the'  university  of  Vienna,  at  the  latter  of 
which  his  talents  recommended  him  to  the 
ootice  of  baron  von  Swieten.  He  was  next 
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teacher  of  the  mathematics,  natural  philosophy, 
and  mechanics,  in  the  Theresianum,  where  he 
procured,  by  his  amiable  disposition,  the  love 
and  esteem  of  all  the  young  nobility  who  fre- 
quented that  seminary  from  almost  every  part 
of  Europe;  and  when  the  Hungarian  high 
school  of  Tymau  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
Ofen,  the  empress  Mary  Theresa  appointed 
him  a member  of  the  academic  senate.  He 
exerted  himself  with  great  zeal  to  introduce  a 
ta^te  for  scientific  pursuits  into  Hungary ; and 
during  his  moments  of  leisure,  he  amused  him- 
self with  poetry,  of  which  he  gave  no  unfa- 
vourable specimens  in  his  “.CarminumLibri  HI.” 
Terini,  1 7 6 1 ; and  his  “Elegiacon Buda,  1780. 
He  applied  also  with  success  to  moral  and  na- 
tural philosophy,  as  well  as  the  mathematics; 
and  wrote  several  treatises  on  these  subjects, 
both  in  the  Latin  and  German  languages. 
Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  compiled, 
from  papers  left  by  father  Eder,  a missionary, 
“ The  history  of  the  Country  of  the  Moxites,” 
a people  in  Peru,  which  was  published  at  Ofen 
in  1 7 9 1 j and  he  maintained  a very  extensive 
epistolary  correspondence  with  foreign  literati. 
He  died  in  the  month  of  August,  1793.  His 
principal  works,  besides  his  poems,  are  “ De- 
scriptio  Provincia?  Moxitarum  in  regno  Perua- 
no,  quam  e Scriptis  posthumis  Franc-Xav. 
Eder  e Soc.  Jes.  Annis  xv.  sacri  apud  eosdem 
curionis  digessit,  enpolivit  et  adnotatiunculis  il- 
lustravit,  P.  Mako,”  Buda,  1791;  “ Dissertatio 
Phys.de  Natura  et  Remediis  Fulminum,”  Go- 
ritia,  1773.  A German  translation  of  this 
work  was  published  the  year  before,  at  Vienna, 
by  j.  von  Retzer,  one  of  the  author’s  pupils. 
“ Elementa  Matheseos  pu ra e”Budat  1 7 7 8 ; “ Ele- 
menta  Geometriae  Pune,”  ibid.  1778.  Schligbte- 
gr oil's  Necrology. — J. 

MAKOUSKI,  John,  in  Latin  Maccovius , 
a celebrated  Polish  prostestant  divine,  and  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Franeker,  was  born  at 
Lobzenick,  in  the  year  1588.  He  did  not  be- 
gin his  studies  very  early  in  life;  but  as  he  pos- 
sessed great  acuteness  of  genius,  and  was  in- 
defatigable in  his  application,  that  circum- 
stance did  not  prevent  him  from  distinguishing 
himself  by  his  literary  acquirements.  Fie  stu- 
died the  Latin  language,  and  went  through  his 
course  of  philosophy  at  Dantzic,  under  the  fa- 
mous Keckermari,  and  rose  to  eminence  among 
his  fellow-students,  particularly  in  the  practise 
of  disputation,  to  which  he  was  passionately  at- 
tached. Returning  to  his  father’s  house,  he 
obtained  the  appointment  of  tutor  to  some 
young  gentlemen,  whom  he  accompanied  on 
their  travels.  Wherever  they  came,  Makouski 
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lost  no  opportunity  which  presented  itself  of 
cultivating  his  polemic  talent;  at  Prague  at- 
tacking the  Jesuits,  and  at  Lublin  frequently 
entering  the  lists  with  the  Socinians.  After 
spending  some  time  in  all  the  most  flourishing 
universities  of  Germany,  he  came  to  Franeker, 
where  lie  was  admitted  ro  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  divinity,  in  the  year  1614.  Here. he  afford- 
ed such  evidence  of  his  genius  and  learning, 
that  the  curators  of  the  university  were  desir- 
ous of  retaining  him  in  that  seminary;  and 
he  accepted  an  offer  which  they  made  him  of 
an  extraordinary  professorship  of  divinity,  in 
the  year  1615  During  the  following  year  he 
was  made  professor  in  ordinary;  and  he  exer- 
cised that  office  for  nearly  thirty  years,  with, 
considerable  reputation,  and  with  a high  cha- 
racter for  zea'  in  the  cause  of  orthodoxy.  His 
friends,  however,  have  been  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  from  the  warmth  of  his  tem- 
per he  was  frequently  too  virulent,  particularly 
in  opposition  to  the  Arminians.  He  also  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  first  who  introduced 
the  subtilties  of  scholastic  philosophy  into  the 
theological  system  of  the  reformed  churches  in 
Holland.  In  the  mysteries  of  that  philosophy 
he  was  deeply  versed;  and,  by  making  use  of 
its  minute  distinctions  and  intricate  specula- 
tions in  his  lectures,  exposed  himself  to  the 
charge  of  heresy,  which  was  preferred  against 
him  before  the  states  of  Friesland.  That 
charge  was  taken  into  consideration  by  a com- 
mittee of  the  synod  of  Dort,  who  gave  it  as 
their  opinion,  that  he  was  unjustly  accused  of 
heresy;  but  that,  in  his  divinity  lectures,  he 
had  not  followed  that  simplicity  of  method, 
and  clearness  of  expression,  which  are  com- 
mendable in  a public  teacher  of  Christianity; 
and  that  he  rather  followed  the  subtile  manner 
of  the  scholastic  doctors,  than  the  plain  and 
unaffected  phraseology  of  the  inspired  writers- 
He  died  in  1644,  when  about  fifty-six  years  of 
age.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  published 
any  thing,  excepting  some  controversial  pieces 
against  the  Arminians  and  Socinians;  but  after 
his  death,  Nicholas  Arnold,  a Polish  minister, 
and  professor  of  divinity  at  Franeker,  printed 
from  his  MSS.  “ Collegia  Theologica;”  “ Loci 
communes  Theoiogici,”  16  8,  quarto;  “I. 
Maccovius  redivivus,  seu  Manuscripta  ejus 
typis  exscripta,”  1659,  quarto;  “ Opuscula 
Philosophica,”  1660,  quarto;  “ Metaphysica,” 
1652,  octavo;  “ Distinctiones  et  reguhe  Theo- 
logicae;  ac  Philosophies?,”  1652,  i2mo.,  &c. 
Bayle.  Mosh.  Jrlut.  Eccl.  sac.  XVI.  sect.  3. 
par.  ii.  cap.  2.  Moreri. — M. 

MAL  ACHY,  the  last  in  number  and  in  or* 
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der  of  time  of  the  minor  Hebrew  prophets,  ac- 
cording to  a tradition  among  the  ancients,  was 
of  the  tribe  of  Zabulon,  and  born  at  Sopha, 
after  the  return  of  the  captivity  from  Babylon. 
The  same  tradition  states,  that  he  died  while 
very  young.  It  is  certain  that  he  must  have 
Jived  after  the  time  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah, 
because  his  prophecy  supposes  the  temple  to 
be  built,  and  the  worship  of  God  established 
in  it.  By  comparing  ch.  ii.  n.  with  Nehem. 
xiii.  23 — 27,  and  ch.  iii.  8.  with  Nehem. 
xiii.  10.  it  appears  probable  that  he  was  con- 
temporary with  Nehemiah.  Archbishop  Usher, 
in  his  Annals,  places  him  under  the  year  416, 
and  Blair,  in  his  Chronological  Tables,  under 
43 6.  B.  C.  We  may  also  conclude  from  ch. 
iv.  4 — 6.  that  he  was  the  last  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets  till  John  the  Baptist  appeared.  His 
prophecy  consists  of  reproofs  to  the  Jews  for 
their  ingratitude,  in  return  for  the  peculiar  fa- 
vours by  which  they  had  been  distinguished; 
for  their  irreverent  and  careless  manners  of 
performing  the  service  of  the  temple;  and  for 
their  intermarriages  with  women  of  other 
countries  which  were  forbidden  by  their  law, 
and  gave  rise  to  the  multiplication  of  divorces 
for  the  purpose  of  contracting  them.  It  also 
contains  threatenings  of  divine  judgments  on 
the  impenitent,  and  a prediction  of  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah,  and  of  his  fore-runner  John 
the  Baptist,  under  the  name  of  Elijah.  Bishop 
Lowth  observes,  that  it  “ is  written  in  a kind 
of  middle  style;  which  seems  to  indicate,  that 
the  Hebrew  poetry  from  the  time  of  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  was  in  a declining  state,  and 
being  past  its  prime  and  vigour,  was  then  fast 
verging  towards  the  debility  of  age.”  Book  of 
Malachi , Epiphanii  Vit.  Prophet,  cap.  22. 
Eref.  to  Lowth’ s Comment,  on  Mai.  Ncwcome’s 
Improved  Version.  Bishop  Lowth’ s Lectures  on 
Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Heb.  Led.  21.  Gregory’s 
Trans.— M. 

MALAGRIDA,  Gaerjel,  a native  of 
Milan,  and  a member  of  the  society  of  Jesus, 
who  was  burnt  at  an  auto  da  fe  at  Lisbon,  in 
the  year  1761,  as  a heretic  and  false  prophet, 
was  sent  by  his  general  as  a missionary  into 
Portugal.  As  he  possessed  an  ardent  zeal, 
and  uncommon  fluency  of  elocution,  he  be- 
came the  fashionable  confessor,  persons  of  all 
ranks  placing  themselves  under  his  direction. 
He  was  venerated  as  a saint,  and  consulted  as 
an  oracle.  When  the  duke  d’Aveiro  was  con- 
victed of  a conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the 
king  of  Portugal,  Malagrida  was  accused  of 
being  an  accomplice  in  the  plot.  The  charges 
of  which  he  was  pronounced  guilty  by  the  su- 


preme council  of  justice  were,  that  he  had  ex- 
horted the  assassins,  in  the  name  of  God,  to 
take  vengeance,  by  the  murder  of  the  king,  for 
an  enterprize  against  their  honour;  of  having 
encouraged  the  criminals  by  means  of  confes- 
sion ; and  of  having  told  them,  in  express  terms, 
that  it  was  no  sin,  not  even  one  of  the  venial 
sins,  to  take  away  the  life  of  a prince  who  per- 
secuted the  saints.  It  has  been  contended, 
that,  though  an  attempt  was  actually  made  to 
assassinate  the  king,  satisfactory  evidence  has 
not  been  given  to  the  w'orld,  that  the  duke  was 
concerned  in  it,  or  that  the  Jesuits  were  privy 
to  it;  but  that  advantage  was  taken  of  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  attack  made  upon  the  royal 
person,  to  ruin  some  noble  families,  as  well  as 
the  Jesuits,  who  were  politically  obnoxious  to 
the  court.  Be  the  truth  what  it  may,  on  this 
occasion  the  Jesuits  were  banished  from  Por- 
tugal, excepting  Malagrida  and  two  others, 
who  were  reserved  for  punishment.  Whether 
it  was  owing  to  the  king’s  not  being  able  to  ob- 
tain the  pope’s  consent  to  Malagrida’s  condemn- 
ation, or  to  whatever  cause  it  is  to  be  attri- 
buted, it  was  not  thought  proper  to  proceed 
against  him  on  the  verdict  of  the  supreme 
council  of  justice.  Recourse  was  therefore  had 
to  another  method  of  getting  rid  of  him,  and 
he  was  delivered  over  to  the  inquisition,  on  a 
charge  of  heresy;  which  is  said  not  to  have 
been  without  foundation,  according  to  the 
popish  definition  of  heresy.  The  proofs  of  this 
charge  were  founded  on  two  treatises,  which 
he  is  said  to  have  avowed:  one  in  Latin,  entitled, 
“ Tractatus  de  Vita  et  Imperio  Antichristi 
and  the  other  in  Portuguese,  entitled,  “ The 
Life  of  St.  Anne,  composed  with  the  Assistance 
of  the  blqssed  Virgin  Mary  and  her  most  holy 
Son.”  From  these  treatises  the  inquisitors  col- 
lected several  extracts,  which  were  pronounced 
to  be  heresy:  and  among  others,  “ that  the 
Virgin  Mary,  with  the  consent  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  all  the  holy  trinity,  had  declared  him  her 
Son ; and  that  the  three  persons  of  the  trinity, 
were  father,  son,  and  grandson.”  They  also 
pretended,  that  he  laid  claim  to  the  power  of 
working  miracles,  and  that  God  himself  had 
declared  him  his  ambassador,  his  apostle,  and 
his  prophet,  & c.  As  a proof  of  his  pretending 
to  the  latter  character,  they  gave  the  following 
account  of  his  revealing  one  of  his  visions  to 
them.  The  marquis  of  Tancors,  commander 
in  chief  of  the  province  of  Estremadura,  hap- 
pening to  die,  the  castle  of  Lisbon,  and  all  the 
fortresses  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  dis- 
charged their  cannon  as  a mournful  compli- 
ment on  that  event.  Malagrida,  hearing  in  his 
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dungeon  these  discharges,  and  during  the 
night,  when  they  were  unusual,  immediately 
imagined  that  they  announced  the  death  of  the 
king.  In  the  morning  he  requested  an  au- 
dience j and  being  brought  before  the  inquisi- 
tors, said,  that  God  had  ordered  him  to  give 
them  a proof  that  he  was  no  impostor,  by  de- 
claring that  the  death  of  the  king  had  been  re- 
vealed to  him ; and  that  he  had  seen  in  a vision 
the  punishments  to  which  that  monarch  had 
been  condemned,  for  having  persecuted  the 
religious  of  his  order.  Taking  all  these  cir- 
cumstances into  consideration,  they  pronounced 
him  “ convicted  of  various  impostures,  false- 
hoods, duplicities,  impenitent  hardness,  pre- 
varication, and  teaching  many  heretical  doc- 
trines,” and  condemned  him  to  be  burnt  alive. 
.If  what  they  alleged  against  him  was  true,  and 
not  the  fabrication  of  the  holy  ofllce,  it  only 
shews  that  he  should  have  been  sent  to  a hos- 
pital for  lunatics,  instead  of  the  stake.  The 
cruel  sentence  passed  upon  him  was  executed 
on  the  twenty-first  of  September  1761,  when 
he  was  about  seventy-five  years  of  age.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist.  Gent.  Mag.  Oct.  1761,  and  June 
1762. — M. 

MALAPERT,  Charles,  a learned  Jesuit 
and  excellent  mathematician  who  flourished  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  was  a native  of  Mons 
in  Hainault,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year 
1581.  He  entered  into  the  order  in  1600,  and 
distinguished  himself  during  the  usual  course 
of  studies,  by  the  extraordinary  progress  which 
he  made  in  learning  and  science.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  teach  philosophy  at  Pont  a Mousson ; 
and  was  then  sent  into  Poland,  where  he  filled 
the  mathematical  chair.  Afterwards  he  was 
made  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Jesuit’s 
college  at  Doway.  His  next  appointment  was 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Scotch  college  in  the 
same  city ; whence  he  was  removed  to  the 
rectorship  of  the  college  at  Arras.  In  the  year 
1630,  on  the  application  of  Philip  IV.  king  of 
Spain,  he  was  directed  to  repair  to  Madrid,  to 
become  mathematical  professor  in  a new  uni- 
versity which  that  monarch  was  founding  in 
his  capital  •,  but  he  died  on  the  journey,  at 
Victoria  in  Catalonia,  when  he  was  in  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  Our  author  was  ac- 
customed to  relax  from  his  severer  studies,  by 
paying  his  court  to  the  muses  ; and  he  pub- 
lished, while  he  was  in  Poland,  a volume  of 
Latin  “ Poems,”  which  are  commended  for 
the  true  poetic  genius  which  they  discover, 
and  for  the  purity  and  elegance  of  their  latinity. 
They  have  frequently  been  reprinted  at  Dil- 
lingen,  Antwerp,  and  other  places.  Eut  his 


most  important  works  were  mathematical,  and 
consist  of  his  inaugural  oration  on  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  mathematical  chair  at  Doway, 
entitled,  “ Oratio  de  Laudibus  Mathematicis,” 
1620,  octavo,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  newly  discovered  Dutch  telescope  ; 
“ Breves  Institutiones  Arithmetice  practice,” 
1620,  octavo;  “ Faciliorum  Geometric  Ele- 
mentorum  Lib.  II.”  1624,  i2mo. ; ‘’Para- 
phrasis in  omnes  Aristotelis  Libros  Dialecti- 
cos  “ Austriaca  Sidera  Heliocyclia,  Astrono- 
micis  Hypothesibus  illigata,”  1633,  quarto  ; 
“ Brevis  Commentarius  in  VI.  priores  Lib. 
Euclidis,”  1620,  octavo.  Sotvelli  Bibl.  Script. 
Soc.  Jesu.  V aleri  Andrea  Bibl.  lielgic.  Nouv. 
Did,.  Hist. — M. 

MAL  AVAL, Francis,  a distinguished  author 
among  the  modern  French  mystics,  was  born 
at  Marseilles,  in  the  year  1627,  and  became 
blind  at  the  age  of  nine  months.  This  mis- 
fortune did  not  prevent  him  from  making 
himself  master  of  the  Latin  language,  and 
becoming  a considerable  proficient  in  literature, 
with  the  aid  of  persons  who  were  employed  to 
read  to  him.  Having  been  early  imbued  with 
principles  of  piety,  he  gave  himself  up  to  fre- 
quent contemplation ; and  having  met  with 
some  mystical  writers,  and  in  particular  with 
“ The  Spiritual  Guide”  of  Molinos,  his  mind 
became  captivated  with  his  ideas  of  imaginary 
perfection,  and  refined  spirituality.  Adopting 
the  notions  of  that  enthusiast,  he  published 
them  in  France,  with  the  extravagance  a little 
corrected,  in  a book,  entitled,  “ A ready 
Method  of  exciting  the  Soul  to  Contemplation,” 
which  was  censured  at  Rome,  and  inserted  in 
the  Index  of  prohibited  books,  at  the  time 
when  £hiietisni'was  condemned  and  persecuted. 
To  this  censure  M.  Malaval  immediately  sub- 
mitted, retracting  his  opinions,  and  declaring 
himself  openly  against  the  errors  of  Molinos ; 
but  the  influence  of  the  Spaniard’s  notions  on 
his  mind  was  never  eradicated,  and  the  other 
productions  which  came  from  our  author’s  pen 
are  abundantly  seasoned  with  mysticism.  He 
maintained  an  intimate  correspondence  with 
cardinal  Bona,  who  procured  a dispensation 
from  the  pope  for  his  being  admitted  into  holy 
orders,  notwithstanding  his  blindness.  He 
was  also  honoured  with  frequent  letters  from 
Christina  queen  of  Sweden,  cardinal  Cibo,  and 
other  eminent  characters.  He  died  at  Mar- 
seilles in  1719,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety- 
two.  He  was  the  author  of  “ Spiritual  Poetry,” 
1671,  octavo  ; “ Lives  of  Saints  “ The  Lifa 
of  St.  Philip  Benizzi,  General  of  the  Servites 
“ A Discourse  against  the  popular  Superstition 
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of  lucky  and  unlucky  Days,”  printed  In  the 
French  “ Mercure,”  for  June  1(588  ; and 
several  devotional  pieces.  Moreri.  Ncuv.  Diet. 
Hist.— M. 

MALDONAT,  John,  a very  learned  Spanish 
Jesuit  and  celebrated  divine  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  of  noble  descent,  and  born  at  Las 
Casas  de  la  Reina,  near  Lerena  in  Estremadura, 
in  the  year  1534.  Fie  pursued  his  studies  at 
the  university  of  Salamanca;  and  when  he  had 
gone  through  his  course  of  languages  and  belles 
lettres,  and  attended  some  lectures  in  civil  law, 
he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of 
divinity.  In  this  science  he  had  two  celebrated 
tutors,  Dominic  Asoto,  a Dominican,  and 
Francis  Tolet,  a Jesuit,  who  was  afterwards  a 
cardinal.  After  he  had  finished  his  divinity 
course,  he  taught  the  Greek  language,  philoso- 
phy, and  divinity  at  Salamanca,  with  uncom- 
mon success  .and  applausev  Here  he  entered 
into  the  society  of  Jesuits,  but  did  not  assume 
the  habit  of  the  order  before  the  year  1562, 
when  he  was  at  Rome.  In  the  following  year 
his  superiors  sent  him  to  Paris,  to  fill  the  chair 
of  philosophy  in  the  college  which  the  Jesuits 
had  just  obtained  in  that  city.  To  this. course 
he  devoted  three  or  four  years  ; and  then  com- 
menced a course  of  divinity  in  the  same  semi- 
nary, which  occupied  him  for  about  four  years. 
These  courses  were  attended  by  a prodigious 
concourse  of  scholars  ; and  the  writers  of  the 
Bibliotheques  of  the  society  affirm,  that  his 
hearers,  lest  they  should  be  disappointed  of 
places,  used  to  throng  to  the  hall  where  he 
delivered  his  lectures,  two  or  three  hours  before 
he  mounted  the  chair ; and  that  frequently 
they  were  so  numerous,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
lecture  in  the  court  of  the  college,  or  in  the 
street.  In  the  year  1570,  he  was  sent  with 
nine  other  Jesuits  to  Poitiers,  where  he  read 
lectures  in  Latin,  and  preached  in  French  ; 
but  as  he  was  not  able  to  form  a good  esta- 
blishment of  his  order  in  that  city,  he  returned 
to  Paris,  after  having  maintained  some  disputes 
against  the  Protestants.  Two  years  afterwards, 
at  the  request  of  the  cardinal  de  Lorrain,  who 
was  founding  an  university  at  Pont-a-Mousson, 
he  was  sent  thither,  where  he  gave  a course  of 
lectures  ; and  in  passing  through  Sedan,  he 
disputed  with  more  than  twenty  protestant 
ministers.  Upon  his  return  from  this  excur- 
sion to  Paris,  be  resumed  his  lectures  with  the 
same  reputation  ns  formerly,  and  commenced  a 
design  of  giving  a fuller  course  of  divinity  than 
before  ; but  the  pursuit  of  this  more  ample 
plan  was  interrupted,  by  different  accusations 
which  were  preferred  against  him.  One  was, 


that  he  had  artfully  employed  his  influence 
over  the  weak  mind  of  the  president  de  St. 
Andre,  on  his  dying  bed,  to  obtain  a fraudulent 
will,  by  which  his  estates  were  bequeathed  to 
the  Jesuits.  This  charge  was  made  the  subject 
of  investigation  before  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
which  pronounced  our  author  innocent  of  the 
alleged  crime.  Another  accusation  charged 
him  with  heresy,  for  maintaining,  in  contra- 
diction to  the  sentiments  of  the  faculty  of 
divinity  at  Paris,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  im- 
maculate conception  of  the  holy  Virgin  was 
not  a point  of  faith.  The  particulars  of  the 
proceedings  against  him  may  be  seen  in  Bayle 
or  Dupin  ; and  we  need  only  to  observe,  that 
of  this  charge  he  was  acquitted,  -by  Peter  de 
Gondi,  bishop  of  Paris.  The  troubles  in  which 
these,  accusations  involved  him,  determined 
him  to  relinquish  his  lectures,  and  to  retire  to 
the  college  of  the  Jesuits  at  Bourges,  where  he 
could  pursue  his  studies  without  molestation. 
In  this  retreat,  he  employed  himself  very  assi- 
duously for  about  eighteen  months,  on  his 
commentaries  upon  the  Gospels,  and  upon  the 
lesser  prophets.  But  a person  of  such  extra- 
ordinary learning  and  endowments  could  not 
be  su tiered  to  remain  long  in  obscurity.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  was  sent  for  to  Rome,  by  pope 
Gregory  XIII.,  to  superintend  the  publication 
of  “ The  Septuagint and  he  there  finished 
his  “ Commentary  upon  the  Gospels,”  which 
he  presented  to  his  general  Aquaviva,  in  De- 
cember 1582.  Soon  afterwards  he'  fell  sick, 
and  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  in  January 
1583,  when  he  was  about  fifty-nine  years  of 
age. 

Maldonat  was  one  of  the  most  learned  divines 
of  whom  the  society  of  Jesuits  had  to  boast, 
and  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his  time.  lie 
was  master  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages, spake  Latin  with  the  greatest  purity, 
and  was  well  skilled  in  profane  and  sacrecl 
literature.  The  ancient  fathers  and  divines  he 
had  read  with  great  care.  He  had  a clear  and 
methodical  head,  great  facility  of  elocution, 
much  vivacity,  presence  of  mind,  and  address 
in  disputation.  Instead  of  servilely  subnfitting 
to  the  opinions  of  the  scholastic  divines,  he 
thought  for  himself  and  thought  freely,  and,  in 
genera],  shewed  that  he  possessed  sound  judg- 
ment. Not  that  he  was  entirely  superior  to 
prejudice,  or  perfectly  dispassionate  and  im- 
partial towards  those  who  differed  from  him 
in  opinion,  particularly  tire  Protestants.  As  a 
scripture  commentator  he  is  entitled  to  very 
high  commendation,  and  is  justly  much  valued 
by  Protestaitcs  as  well  as  Catholics.  “ Fie  ad- 
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heres,”  says  Dupln,  tf  to  the  historical  and 
natural  sense  of  the  text,  and  explains  it  clearly, 
without  going  out  of  his  way  after  allegories, 
or  making  long  digressions.”  Father  Simon 
entertains  a similar  opinion  of  his  merits,  and 
observes,  that  “ he  does  not  allow  one  difficulty 
to  pass  without  examining  it  to  the  bottom. 
"When  a great  number  of  literal  interpretations 
of  the  same  passage  present  themselves,  he 
usually  fixes  upon  the  best,  without  paying  too 
great  a deference  to  the  ancient  commentators, 
or  even  to  the  majority,  regarding  nothing  but 
truth  alone,  stript  of  all  authorities  but  her 
own.”  The  high  value  which  was  entertained 
for  his  character  De  Thou  has  placed  in  a 
striking  light,  in  his  78th  book,  § 7.  where, 
after  observing  that  he  joined  a singular  piety 
and  purity  of  life,  and  an  exquisite  judgment, 
with  an  exact  knowledge  of  philosophy  and 
divinity,  he  adds,  that  his  merit  was  the  sole 
cause  why  the  parliament  of  Paris  decreed 
nothing  against  the  Jesuits,  though  they  were 
suspected  by  the  wisest  heads,  and  the  whole 
university  hated  them  very  much.  Of  Mal- 
donat’s  various  works  not  one  was  published 
during  his  life-time.  The  first  which  was 
given  to  the  world  was  his  “ Commentarii  in 
Quatuor  Evangelistas,”  folio,  which  was  printed 
at  Pont-a-Mousson,  in  1596,  by  the  Jesuits  of 
the  college  in  that  city,  from  a copy  of  Mal- 
donat’s  original  transmitted  to  them  by  their 
general.  It  was  afterwards  printed  at  Brescia 
in  Italy,  in  1598,  at  Lyons  in  1601,  at  Mentz 
about  the  same  time,  and  at  Paris  in  1617. 
The  above-mentioned  are  the  best  editions  of 
this  work.  The  next  of  his  works,  in  point 
of  importance,  is  his  “ Commentarii  in  Quatuor 
Prophetas,  Hieremiam,  Baruch,  Ezekielem,  et 
Danielem,”  which  was  printed  at  Lyons  in 
1609,  and  at  Cologne  in  1611,  in  quarto,  ac- 
companied with  “ An  Exposition  of  the  109th 
Psalm,”  and  “ A Letter  concerning  a Con- 
ference held  at  Sedan,  with  some  Calvinist 
Ministers.”  In  1643,  a book  was  published 
at  Paris,  entitled,  “ Johannis  Maldonati  Soc. 
J.  Commentarii  in  praecipuos  Sacra;  Scripturae 
Libros  Veteris  Testamenti,”  folio,  which,  if  at- 
tributed to  the  right  author,  have  not  the  force 
of  his  other  commentaries.  In  1601,  were 
published,  under  Maldonat’s  name,  “ Disputa- 
tiones  de  Fide;”  and  in  1617,  a small,  but 
very  curious  work  in  French,  entitled,  “ Mal- 
donat  of  Angels  and  Demons,”  i2mo.  The 
author  also  left  behind  him  many  other  MSS. 
some  of  which  were  prevented  from  being  lost 
by  M.  du  Bois,  a doctor  of  the  Scrbonne,  who 
published  a collection  of  them,  in  a folio 


volume,  consisting  of  discourses  upon  the  sa- 
crament ; letters ; miscellaneous  tracts  ; pre- 
faces ; harangues  ; and  treatises  on  grace,  ori- 
ginal sin,  the  immaculate  conception,  provi- 
dence, predestination,  righteousness,  and  the 
merit  of  works.  As  for  the  “ Summa  Castnim 
Conscientia;,”andthe  “JDLpUtationes  circa  VII. 
Ecclesise  Sacramenta,”  which  have  appeared 
under  his  name,  the  writers  of  the  Bib/iothequcs 
consider  them  to  be  spurious.  Sotve/li  Bib/. 
Script.  See.  yes.  Antonii  Bibl.  Script.  Hispan. 
Bayle.  Dupm.  Aloreri.  Simon's  Hist.  Crit. 
des  Comment,  du  Nouv.  Test.  chop.  42. — M. 

MALEBR ANCHE,  Nicholas,  a French 
priest  of  the  congregation  of  the  oratory,  and 
a celebrated  philosopher,  was  born  at  Paris,  in 
the  year  1638.  As  his  constitutiorr  was  na- 
turally tender,  and  would  not  permit  him  to 
go  through  the  ordinary  course  of  public 
schools,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a 
domestic  tutor,  who  instructed  him  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages.  Afterwards  he 
went  through  a course  of  philosoph-y  at  the 
college  de  la  Marche,  and  one  of  divinity  in 
the  Sorbonne.  When  he  was  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  he  determined  to  embrace  the 
monastic  life,  and  was  admitted  into  the  con- 
gregation of  the  oratory.  The  first  branch  of 
study  to  which  he  applied  was  that  of  eccle- 
siastical history,  of  which  he  soon  grew  weary. 
He  then,  by  the  advice  of  father  Simon,  began 
to  study  oriental  learning,  and  biblical  criticism  ; 
but,  though  he  learned  enough  of  Hebrew  to 
read  the  Old  Testament  in  the  original,  he  re- 
ceived no  satisfaction  from  this  kind  of  study, 
which  was  no  more  suited  to  his  genius  than 
the  former.  He  was  now  inclined  to  abandon 
his  studies,  and,  giving  himself  up  wholly  to 
devotion,  to  wait  in  silence  for  divine  illumina- 
tion. While  he  was  in  this  perplexed  state  of 
mind,  he  accidentally  met  with  Des  Cartes’ 
treatise  “ On  Man,”  and  found  in  it  so  much 
perspicuity,  and  so  many  new  ideas,  that  he 
immediately  determined  to  make  himself  per- 
fectly master  of  the  author’s  system  of  philo- 
sophy. From  this  time  he  immersed  himself 
in  profound  meditation,  and  spent  teti  years  in 
penetrating  into  the  depths  of  the  Cartesian 
philosophy,  and  in  exploring  new  regions  of 
metaphysics,  not  very  remote  from  the  pre- 
cincts of  enthusiasm.  Having  satisfied  himself 
concerning  the  mysterious  union  of  the  soul 
and  body,  and  having  discovered,  as  he  con- 
ceived, a still  more  mysterious  union  between, 
the  soul  of  man  and  God,  he  wrote  his  famous 
treatise  “ On  the  Search  after  Truth,”  which 
was  first  published  in  1673,  in  three  volumes 
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i2mo.  and  will  call  for  more  particular  notices  Kim  when  they  came  to  "Paris  ; and  it  is  said 
from  us  before  we  close  this  article.  The  next  that  an  English  officer,  who  was  taken  prisoner 
publication  which  he  sent,  into  the  world  ap-  in  the  war  between  the  king  of  France  and 
peared  in  1676,  entitled,  “ Christian  Conversa-  William  III.,  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  being 
tions,  in  which  the  Truth  of  the  Religion  and  ordered  to  Paris,  because  he  had  long  wished 
Morality  of  Jesus  Christ  are  vindicated,”  i2mo.;  to  see  Lewis  XIV.  and  father  Malebranchc. 
which  was  written  to  shew  the  agreement  be-  Our  author’s  grand  work,  as  we  have  seen, 
tween  his  philosophy  and  religion.  In  the  was  his  <!  Search  after  Truth,”  which  went 


year  1680,  he  published  “ A Treatise  on 
Nature  and  on  Grace,”  i2tno.  which  originated 
in  a conference  between  the  author  and  the 
celebrated  M.  Arnauld  on  the  subject  of  grace, 
and  was  followed  by  several  controversial  pieces 
from  the  pens  of  both  those  writers,  which  are 
particularized  in  the  first  of  our  authorities. 
To  the  same  work  we  refer  for  the  titles  of 
several  other  pieces  which  he  published,  with 
the  design  of  confirming  his  main  system  in 
the  “Search  after  Truth,”  and  to  vindicate  it 
from  the  objections  which  were  raised  against 
it,  or  from  the  conclusions  which  were  de- 
duced from  it,  & c.  Father  Malebranche  also 
published  “ A Treatise  on  Physical  Premotion,” 
against  Boursier’s  book  “ On  the  Action  of 
God  j”  and  “Reflections  on  Light  and  Colours, 
and  on  the  Generation  of  Fire,”  and  some 
other  papers  inserted  in  the  “ Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.”  In  the  year  1699,  he 
was  admitted  an  honorary  member  of  that 
body.  Notwithstanding  the  delicacy  of  his 
constitution,  by  strictly  observing  a temperate 
regimen,  he  enjoyed  a pretty  good  state  of 
health  till  near  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
1715,  when  he  was  seventy-seven  years  of  age. 
His  private  manners  were  simple,  cheerful, 
and  complaisant.  From  the  time  when  lie 
began  to  read  Des  Cartes,  he  studied  only  to 
enlighten  his  mind  by  contemplation.  He 
avoided  every  thing  that  was  a point  of  mere 
erudition  ; an  insect  pleased  him  much  more 
than  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  history.  He 
likewise  despised  that  kind  of  learning,  which 
consists  only  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
opinions  of  different  philosophers;  since  a per- 
son may  know  the  history  of  other  men’s 
thoughts  without  ever  thinking  himself.  Fie 
Tidiculed  the  constraint  to  which  poets  subject 
themselves,  and  could  never  read,  ten  verses 
without  disgust.  It  was  his  custom  to  medi- 
tate with  his  windows  shut,  in  order  to  keep 
out  the  light,  which  he  found  to  be  a dis- 
turbance to  him.  His  conversation  turned 
upon  the  same  subjects  as  his  books  ; but  he 
was  always  so  modest  and  unassuming,  that 
his  company  was  extremely  and  universally 
desired.  There  were  scarcely  any  foreigners, 
that  were  men  of  learning,  who  did  not  visit 


through  several  editions,  the.  best  of  which  is 
that  published  by  himself  in  1712,  in  two 
volumes  quarto,  and  four  volumes  121110  with 
considerable  variations  and  enlargements.  Of 
his  philosophy,  and  the  reception  which  it  at 
first  met  with,  we  shall  present  our  readers 
with  the  account  which  Dr.  Enfield  has  drawn 
up  from  Brueker.  “ The  doctrine  of  this  book, 
though  in  many  respects  original,  is  raised  upon 
Cartesian  principles,  and  is  in  some  particulars 
Platonic.  The  author  represents,  in  strong 
colours,  the  causes  of  error,  arising  from  the 
disorders  of  the  imagination  ajid  passions,  the 
abuse  of  liberty,  and  an  implicit  confidence  in 
the  senses.  He  explains  the  action  of  the 
animal  spirits  ; the  nature  of  memory;  the 
connection  of  the  brain  with  other  parts  of  the 
body,  and  their  influence  upon  the  under- 
standing and  will.  On  the  subject  of  intellect, 
he  maintains,  that  thought  alone  is  essential  t.o 
mind,  and  deduces  the  imperfect  state  of 
science  from  the  imperfection  of  the  human 
understanding,  as  well  as  from  the  inconstancy 
of  the  will  in  enquiring  after  truth.  Rejecting 
the  ancient  doctrine  of  species  sent  forth  from 
material  objects,  and  denying  the  power  of  the 
mind  to  produce  ideas,  he  ascribes  their  pro- 
duction immediately  to  God,  and  asserts,  that 
the  human  mind  immediately  perceives  God, 
and  sees  all  things  in  him.  As  he  derives  the 
imperfection  of  the  human  mind  from  its 
dependence  upon  the  body,  so  he  places  its 
perfection  in  union  with  God,  by  means  of  the 
knowledge  of  truth  and  the  love  of  virtue. 
Singular  and  paradoxical  as  the  notion  of  seeing 
all  things  in  God,  and  some  other  dogmas  of 
this  writer,  must  have  appeared,  the  work  was 
written  with  such  elegance  and  splendour  of 
diction,  and  its  tenets  were  supported  by  such 
ingenious  reasonings,  that  it  obtained  general 
applause,  and  procured  the  author  a distin- 
guished name  among  philosophers,  and  a 
numerous  train  of  followers  Its  popularity 
might,  perhaps,  be  in  part  owing  to  the  appeal 
which  the  author  makes  to  the  authority  of  St. 
Augustine,  from  whom  he  professes  to  have 
borrowed  his  hypothesis  concerning  the  origin 
of  ideas.  The  immediate  intercourse,  which 
this  doctrine  supposes,  between  the  human 
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and  the  divine  mind,  has  led  some  to  remark  a 
strong  resemblance  between  the  notions  of 
Malebranche  and  those  of  the  sect  called 
Quakers.”  The  writings  of  our  author  are 
now  only  read  on  account  of  the  fine  thoughts 
and' uncommon  reflections  which  they  contain, 
and  his  excellent  manner  of  expressing  them, 
while  his  philosophical  system  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  illusive  and  visionary.  Gen.  Diet. 
JMoreri.  Nouv.  'Diet.  Hist.  Enfield's  Hist. 
Phil.  vol.  II.  h.  x.  ch.  3.  sect.  I. — M. 

MALEK  SHAH,  third  sultan  of  the  Sel- 
jukian  dynasty,  and  the  most  powerful  prince 
of  his  time,  born  about  1054,  was  the  son  of 
Alp  Arslan,  by  whom  he  was  publicly  de- 
clared his  sole  heir  and  successor  some  years 
before  his  death.  On  that  event,  in  1072, 
Malek  was  seated  on  a throne  which  ruled 
Asia,  from  the  banks  of  the  Oxus  to  the 
borders  of  Syria.  The  caliph  of  Bagdad,  as 
jhe  head  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  conferred 
upon  him,  along  with  the  confirmation  of  his 
authority  as  sultan,  the  sacred  title  of  com- 
mander of  the  faithful,  which  had  never  before 
been  bestowed  upon  a subordinate  prince. 
Malek  soon  had  to  contend  with  competitors 
of  his  own  kindred ; and  with  the  most 
formidable,  his  uncle  Kaderd,  he  fought  a very 
bloody  battle,  which  terminated  in  the  defeat 
and  capture  of  the  latter ; who  was  soon  after 
removed  by  poison.  In  1075  one  of  his  ge- 
nerals besieged  and  took  Damascus,  and  re- 
duced the  greater  part  of  Syria.  He  invaded 
Egypt  in  the  following  year,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo.  In 
1078  Malek  Shah  undertook  to  complete  the 
conquest  of  Turkestan,  which  had  been  com- 
menced by  his  father.  He  crossed  the  Oxus 
or  Jihoon,  and  reduced  to  his  obedience  the 
cities  of  Bochara,  Karism,  and  Samarcand. 
He  even  pushed  beyond  the  Jaxartes  or  Sihoon, 
and  extended  at  least  a nominal  sovereignty 
over  the  Tartar  kingdom  of  Cashgar.  It  was 
his  practice  to  suffer  his  generals  to  conquer 
districts  for  themselves,  acknowledging  his 
paramount  or  feudatory  superiority  ; and  in 
this  manner  his  sway  stretched  from  the 
Chinese  frontier  to  the  mountains  of  Georgia, 
the  vicinity  of  Constantinople,  the  Egyptian 
border,  and  the  coasts  of  Arabia.  He  retained 
the  personal  activity  of  his  Turcoman  ancestors, 
and  is  said  twelve  times  to  have  visited  all 
parts  of  his  wide  dominions.  In  these  pro- 
gresses hunting  was  his  favourite  employment, 
which  he  pursued  in  all  the  Asiatic  pomp, 
with  a train  of  47,000  horsemen.  For  every 
beast  that  fell  beneath  his  royal  hand  he  gave 
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a piece  of  gold  in  alms  ; and  the  amount  was 
often  a considerable  sum.  In  1088  he  made 
a pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  in  which  he  displayed 
more  magnificence  than  any  prince  had  done 
before  on  the  same  occasion.  Besides  abo- 
lishing the  tribute  usually  paid  by  the  pilgrims, 
he  furnished  them  all  with  provisions,  caused  a 
great  number  of  wells  and  reservoirs  to  be 
made  in  the  desert,  and  erected  places  for  rest 
and  refreshment  at  the  different  stages.  He 
promoted  the  prosperity  of  his  dominions  by 
filling  the  cities  with  palaces,  bazars,  and 
hospitals,  founding  mosks  and  colleges,  making 
roads  and  bridges,  diminishing  the  taxes,  and 
attending  to  the  exact  administration  of  justice. 
The  reformation  of  the  kalendar  was  one  of 
the  acts  that  distinguished  his  reign.  Through 
the  neglect  of  intercalation,  the  reckoning  of 
the  seasons  had  become  extremely  erroneous. 
An  assembly  of  all  the  astronomers  of  the  east 
was  summoned  to  rectify  it,  and  they  instituted 
the  Jalalean  era,  so  named  from  Jalal,  the  first 
word  of  one  of  the  sultan’s  titles,  which  is 
reckoned  to  commence  on  March  ic.  A.  D. 
io79* 

Much  of  the  splendor  and  wise  government 
of  this  reign  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  illustrious, 
vizir  Nizam  al  Molk,  who,  after  having  been 
principally  instrumental  in  securing  to  Malek 
the  succession  to  the  throne,  supported  it  by 
his  counsels.  His  fall  was  an  event  that 
tarnished  the  glory  of  the  reign.  One  of  his 
grandsons,  the  governor  of  Meru  in  Khorasan, 
presuming  upon  Nizam’s  unlimited  power, 
treated  with  insolence  an  emissary  of  the 
sultan.  Malek  wrote  a letter  of  complaint  to 
the  vizir,  which  the  latter,  conscious  of  his 
own  integrity  and  the  great  services  he  had 
performed  to  his  master,  answered  in  a haughty 
style.  The  breach  was  widened  by  the  arti- 
fices of  the  sultana,  who  was  embroiled  with 
the  vizir ; and  Malek  was  induced  to  deprive 
him,  in  his  ninety-third  year,  of  his  employ- 
ments. He  still,  however,  followed  the  court, 
and  soon  after  was  stabbed  near  Ispahan  by  a 
fanatic  of  the  Batanite  sect,  or  Assassins. 
Nizam  before  his  death  wrote  a dignified  letter 
in  Persian  verse  to  his  master,  asserting  his 
fidelity,  and  recommending  his  son  to  the 
sultan.  Malek,  proceeding  to  Bagdad,  with 
the  intention,  it  is  said,  of  fixing  there  his  seat 
of  empire,  and  removing  the  caliph  to  some 
other  place,  was  taken  ill  of  a fever  on  his 
return  from  hunting,  which  carried  him  off 
A.  D.  1092,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his 
age,  and  twenty-first  of  his  reign.  This 
prince  is  highly  extolled  by  the  eastern  writers 
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tor  his  bodily  and  mental  qualities,  and  all  the 
virtues  that  adorn  a throne.  The  house  of 
Seljuk  attained  its  highest  greatness  in  his 
person,  from  which  it  declined  immediately 
after  his  death.  Mod.  Univers.  Hist.  Gibbon . 
—A. 

MALELA,  or  Meleles,  John*  a monk  of 
Antioch,  wrote  in  Greek  a chronicle  from  the 
creation  to  the  reign  of  Justinian,  which  is 
extant,  but  in  an  imperfect  state.  It  was  pub- 
lished from  a manuscript  in  the  Bodleian 
library,  by  Edward  Chilmead  of  Oxford,  in 
1691,  octavo,  and  was  republished  as  a kind 
of  appendix  to  the  Byzantine  historians  at 
Venice  in  1733.  The  work  is  of  little  value 
for  the  matter,  and  the  style  is  barbarous,  but 
it  contains  some  circumstances  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere.  Vossii  Hist.  Grac.  Bibliogr.  Diet. — A. 

MALERMI,  or  Malerbi,  Nicholas,  an 
Italian  monk  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  a 
Venetian  by  birth,  is  entitled  to  notice,  for 
having  been  the  author  of  the  first  printed 
version  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Italian  lan- 
guage. It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  Italians 
possess  more  ancient  translations  of  the  sacred 
books  into  their  native  idiom,  which  remain  in 
MS.  Detached  parts  of  Scripture  had  also 
before  been  given  to  the  public  in  Italian ; but 
cot  the  whole  of  the  bible.  Malerbi,  there- 
fore, rendered  an  acceptable  service  to  his 
countrymen  by  this  undertaking,  which  was 
printed  and  corrected  by  himself,  at  Venice,  in 
1471,  in  two  volumes  folio,  under  the  title  of 
44  Biblia  volgare  Istoriata.”  This  edition  is 
now  very  rare,  and  was  succeeded  by  others, 
which  are  more  common,  of  the  dates  of  1477, 
and  1481.  It  was  to  be  regretted,  however, 
that  the  author  did  not  spend  more  time  in 
correcting  and  polishing  it ; as  a work  of  such 
magnitude,  on  which  eight  months  only  were 
employed,  must  necessarily  abound  in  errors 
and  blemishes,  from  the  too  great  haste  in 
which  it  was  executed.  Malerbi  was  also  the 
author  of  “ The  Lives  of  all  the  Saints,”  pub- 
lished at  Venice  in  1475,  ’-n  folio*  He  was  of 
the  order  cf  Camaklolines,  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  abbot.  Landi' s Hist,  de  la  Lit.  de  V 
Jtaiiey  vol.  III.  lib.  ix.  art.  ii.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.— M. 

MALESHERBES,  Christian- Willi  am 
de  Lamoignon  de,  born  at  Paris  in  1721,  was 
son  of  the  chancellor  of  France,  William  de 
Lamoignon,  a worthy  descendant  of  an  il- 
lustrious family.  (See  Lamoignon).  He  re- 
eeived  his  early  education  at  the  Jesuit’s 
college,  and  afterwards  applied  with  great 
success  to  the  study  of  the  law,  to  which  he 


joined  that  of  history  and  political  economy’. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  was  appointed 
a counsellor  in  the  parliament  of  Paris  ; and  in 
December  1750  he  succeeded  his  father  as 
president  of  the  court  of  aids,  an  important 
jurisdiction,  the  office  of  which  was  to  regulate 
the  public  taxes.  At  this  period  of  the  reign 
of  Lewis  XV.  corruption  and  profusion  had 
introduced  great  disorder  in  the  finances,  which 
the  post  despotic  measures  of  the  court  were 
employed  to  remedy,  at  the  expence  of  the 
suffering  people.  It  was  the  painful  task  of 
Malesherbes  to  make  repeated  remonstrances 
to  the  throne  against  the  successive  steps  by 
which  the  national  rights  were  encroached 
upon,  and  all  the  barriers  against  despotism 
were  overthrown  ; and  his  language,  both  in 
these  instruments,  and  in  his  official  speeches 
when  princes  of  the  blood  were  sent  to  enforce 
the  registering  of  edicts  and  to  intimidate 
opposition,  has  not  been  surpassed  in  freedom 
and  energy  by  that  of  any  representative  of  a 
free  people.  Though  compelled  by  office  to 
sanction  oppressive  edicts,  it  was  never  with- 
out proceeding  to  the  utmost  length  of  legal 
resistance  ; and  if  the  voice  of  truth  and  justice 
made  no  impression  on  the  ear  of  power,  it 
was  not  for  want  of  an  organ  to  make  itself 
distinctly  heard. 

The  superintendance  of  the  press  had  been 
conferred  upon  Malesherbes  by  his  father  at 
the  same  time  that  he  received  the  president- 
ship of  the  court  of  aids  and  this  function, 
which  had  usually  been  exercised  to  the  sup- 
pression of  all  free  enquiry,  became  in  his 
hands  the  means  of  promoting  it  to  a degree 
beyond  all  former  example  in  that  country. 
Having  laid  it  down  as  a principle,  that  des- 
potism alone  could  dread  the  liberty  of  the 
press  when  circumscribed  within  reasonable 
limits,  he  was  desirous  of  giving  it  every 
extension  compatible  with  the  state  of  public 
opinion  and  sound  policy.  He  was  himself  a 
votary  of  letters  and  a friend  of  learned  men  ; 
and  his  inquiries  had  taken  a wide  range.  It 
was  through  his  favour  that  the  French  Ency- 
clopedia, the  works  of  Rousseau,  and  several 
other  writings  of  free  speculation,  issued  from 
the  press,  notwithstanding  the  anathemas  of 
theSorbonneand  the  opposition  of  the  hierarchy. 
If  this  conduct  be  considered  in  connexion 
with  the  events  which  have  since  taken  place 
in  that  country,  Malesherbes,  as  well  as  the 
philosophical  party  with  whom  he  was  as- 
sociated, will  probably  be  charged  with  having 
been  materially  instrumental  in  preparing  the 
way  for  that  revolution  which  has  been  the 
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source  of  so  many  horrors ; but  regarded  as 
part  of  a plan  to  free  men’s  minds  from  the 
fetters  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  to 
enlighten  them  with  respect  to  their  rights  and 
duties  in  society,  no  one  who  is  himself 
sensible  of  the  blessings  of  knowledge  and 
liberty  can  consistently  condemn  it  on  account 
of  consequences  more  justly  imputable  to 
former  abuses.  When  his  father,  the  chan- 
cellor, was  displaced  in  order  to  make  room 
for  that  tool  of  despotism,  Maupeou,  the 
superintendance  of  the  press  was  taken  from 
Malesherbes,  and  the  former  rigorous  inqui- 
sition into  literary  productions  was  renewed. 

Freed  from  other  cares,  he  was  only  the 
rhore  intent  upon  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his 
presidentship,  and  opposing  with  augmented 
vigour  and  resolution  every  stretch  of  arbitrary 
power.  The  shocking  injustice  practised 
against  one  Monnerat  by  the  farmers  of  the 
revenue  was  prosecuted  in  the  court  of  aids 
with  so  determined  a spirit,  that  the  king  at 
length  was  induced  by  his  ministers  absolutely 
to  prohibit  its  further  proceedings.  The  un- 
daunted president,  however,  took  occasion  to 
present  a remonstrance  to  the  king,  which  was 
a free  protest  against  the  enormous  abuse  of 
lettres  de  cachet,  then  carried  to  its  height,  so 
as  to  render  every  man’s  liberty  precarious  •, 
for,  said  he,  “ no  one  is  great  enough  to  be 
secure  from  the  hatred  of  a minister,  nor  little 
enough  not  to  merit  that  of  a clerk.”  When, 
in  1771,  the  tyranny  of  the  government  had 
proceeded  to  the  dissolution  of  the  whole  legal 
constitution  and  the  banishment  of  the  parlia- 
ments, the  court  of  aids  participated  in  the 
general  destruction,  which,  indeed,  it  provoked 
by  its  remonstrances.  Malesherbes  was  ba- 
nished to  his  country-seat  by  a lettre  de  cachet ; 
and  the  duke  de  Richelieu  at  the  head  of  an 
armed  force  abolished  the  tribunal.  It  was 
then  that  the  virtues  of  the  private  citizen 
scarcely  less  distinguished  him  in  retirement, 
than  those  of  the  patriot  and  magistrate  had 
done  in  his  public  life.  As  in  this  he  had 
been  characterised  by  simplicity  in  his  ap- 
pearance and  mode  of  living,  and  the  most 
humane  attention  to  his  inferiors ; so  in  his 
rural  retreat  these  qualities  were  peculiariy 
conspicuous.  His  time  was  occupied  with  his 
family,  his  books,  and  the  cultivation  of  his 
grounds.  He  committed  to  paper  a great 
number  of  observations  on  the  political  and 
judicial  state  of  France,  on  agriculture  and 
natural  history,  which  all  perished  in  the  re- 
volutionary wreck.  Though  economical  in  his 
table  and  domestic  establishment,  his  expen- 


diture was  large,  for  it  comprised  not  only 
private  charities,  but  the  employment  of  a 
great  number  of  labourers  in  works  for  the  im- 
provement of  his  estate  and  the  public  benefit. 
He  drained  marshes,  cut  canals,  constructed 
roads,  built  bridges,  planted  walks  with  con- 
venient seats,  and  even  carried  his  attention  to 
the  comfort  of  the  lower  classes  so  far,  as  to 
raise  sheds  on  the  side  of  the  river  for  the 
shelter  of  the  women  at  their  domestic  labours. 
Thus  he  filled  the  part  of  the  beneficent  parent 
of  a village,  till  the  accession  of  Lewis  XVI. 
recalled  him  to  a public  station.  It  was  the 
first  object  of  that  well-disposed  prince  to  re- 
pair the  evils  of  the  preceding  reign ; and  in 
November  1774,  Malesherbes  received  an  order 
to  appear  at  the  place  where  the  court  of  aids 
had  sat,  and  resume  the  presidentship  of  the 
restored  tribunal.  He  pronounced  a very 
affecting  and  patriotic  harangue  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  afterwards  addressed  the  king  in  ad 
eloquent  speech  of  thanks.  Thinking  nothing 
so  important  as  that  truth  should  reach  the 
throne,  he  laid  before  his  majesty  an  ample 
memoir  on  the  calamitous  state  of  the  kingdom, 
with  a free  exposure  of  the  faults  which  had 
produced  it.  He  particularly  inveighed  against 
that  spirit  of  despotism  which  had  abrogated  law 
and  justice,  and  abolished  every  vestige  of  con- 
stitutional liberty.  Such  principles  were  so 
much  in  unison  with  those  of  the  young  and 
uncorrupted  king,  that  they  procured  for 
Malesherbes  the  appointment  of  minister  of 
state,  in  June  1775.  This  elevation  was  re- 
garded by  him  only  as  an  opportunity  of 
extending  the  sphere  of  his  usefulness.  Dis- 
daining all  the  shew  and  parade  of  office,  he 
preserved  the  simplicity  of  appearance  which 
had  distinguished  him  as  a magistrate.  One 
of  his  first  concerns  was  to  visit  the  prisons, 
and  restore  to  liberty  the  innocent  victims  of 
the  former  tyranny  ; and  his  praises,  with  those 
of  the  new  reign,  were  carried  throughout 
France  by  persons  returning  to  the  bosom  of 
their  families  from  the  gloom  of  dungeons. 
It  was  greatly  his  wish  to  have  entirely  abo- 
lished that  arbitrary  power  of  issuing  lettres 
de  cachet  which  had  been  the  instrument  of 
these  evils ; but  not  able  to  introduce  so  im- 
portant a change,  he  procured  the  appointment 
of  a commission  composed  of  upright  and  en- 
lightened magistrates,  to  which  every  applica- 
tion for  such  letters  should  be  submitted,  and 
whose  unanimous  decision  should  be  requisite 
for  their  validity.  The  encouragement  of 
commerce  and  agriculture  was  also  a leading 
object  in  his  administration,  in  which  he  had 
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the  co-operation  of  the  able  and  virtuous 
Turgot,  then  controller-general  of  the  revenue, 
from  which  post  he  was,  however,  soon  after 
dismissed  through  the  intrigues  of  the  financiers. 
Malesherbes  himself  did  not  long  remain  in 
office  after  his  friend.  The  rejection  of  his 
proposal  to  free  the  Protestants  from  the  dis- 
abilities they  lay  under  with  respect  to  the 
solemnisation  of  marriages  and  the  legitimating 
of  their  children,  convinced  him  that  the 
period  for  governing  upon  liberal  and  equitable 
principles  was  not  yet  arrived,  and  he  resigned 
his  post  in  May  177 6.  After  some  time  spent 
in  the  enjoyment  of  his  rural  retreat,  he  re- 
solved to  indulge  the  desire  of  travelling  which 
had  long  possessed  him  ; and  his  object  being 
to  mix  freely  with  different  classes  of  society, 
that  he  might  obtain  an  accurate  view  of 
manners  and  modes  of  policy,  he  took  the 
humble  title  of  M.  Guillaume,  and  commenced 
his  journey  in  a suitable  style  of  simplicity  and 
fiugality.  He  visited  the  different  provinces 
of  France,  Switzerland,  and  Holland,  frequently 
travelling  on  foot,  and  lodging  in  villages,  that 
he  might  take  a nearer  survey  of  the  state  of 
the  country.  He  assiduously  noted  down  every 
thing  worthy  of  observation  relative  to  the 
products  of  nature  and  the  operations  of  in- 
dustry ; and  after  an  absence  of  some  years, 
returned  to  his  beloved  mansion,  enriched  with 
a store  of  knowledge  of  the  most  useful  kind, 
the  value  of  which  he  was  fully  enabled  from 
age  and  experience  to  appreciate.  He  found 
hisunative  country  so  much  advanced  in  philo- 
sophical principles,  that  he  was  encouraged  to 
draw  up  and  present  to  the  king  two  elaborate 
memoirs,  one  on  the  condition  of  the  Pro- 
testants, the  other  on  civil  liberty  and  toleration 
in  general,  replete  with  the  enlarged  views  of 
an  enlightened  statesman  who  was  also  a friend 
-of  mankind.  The  difficulties  which  were  now 
accumulating  about  the  government,  rendered 
it  desirable  for  ministers  to  associate  to  their 
body  a man  whose  character  both  for  wisdom 
and  virtue  stood  high  with  the  whole  nation  ; 
and  in  1786  the  king  again  called  Malesherbes 
to  his  councils,  but  without  appointing  him  to 
any  particular  post  in  the  administration.  He 
soon  found,  however,  that  his  opinions  were 
by  no  means  in  unison  with  those  of  the  other 
ministers,  and  that  his  plans  for  the  restoration 
of  prosperity  were  regarded  as  “ a good  man’s 
dreams,”  too  chimerical  to  be  adopted.  In 
this  critical  state  of  things  he  made  one  effort 
for  opening  the  king’s  eyes,  and  drew  up  two 
energetic  memoirs  “ On  the  Calamities  of 
France  and  the  Means  of  repairing  them  j” 


but  such  was  the  unfortunate  ascendency  which 
the  queen’s  party  had  over  the  mind  of  the  ill- 
fated  monarch,  that  he  was  prevented  from 
even  reading  them,  nor  could  he  be  prevailed 
upon  to  grant  the  writer  one  private  interview  ; 
he  therefore  took  his  final  leave  of  the  court. 

Returning  to  his  country  abode,  he  con- 
sulted the  public  good  in  a mode  which  was 
still  open  to  him  ; and  in  1790  published  “An 
Essay  on  the  Means  of  accelerating  the  Pro- 
gress of  rural  Economy  in  France,”  in  which 
he  offered  a variety  of  ingenious  remarks  on 
the  subject,  and  proposed  an  establishment  to 
facilitate  the  national  improvement  in  this  im- 
portant point.  He  was  particularly  led  to 
make  his  proposal  at  this  period,  from  the 
hopes  he,  with  so  many  other  excellent  citizens, 
entertained  that  the  revolutionary  changes, 
though  so  awful  and  tumultuary,  would  finally 
issue  in  a free  and  well-balanced  constitution. 
The  dreadful  scenes  which  soon  followed  ex- 
tinguished his  hopes,  and  left  him  to  mourn  in 
solitude  over  the  miseries  of  his  country.  He 
was  at  lepgth  roused  by  an  event,  which  though 
in  its  consequences  it  proved  fatal  to  him,  yet 
gave  occasion  to  his  displaying  a nobleness  of 
mind  which  has  few  parallels.  This  was  the 
decree  of  the  national  convention  for  the  trial 
of  Lewis  XVI.  Although  he  might  have  en- 
tertained some  displeasure  on  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  lie  had  been  banished  from 
his  counsels,  yet  he  was  so  penetrated  with  the 
sentiment  of  the  king’s  goodness  of  heart  and 
real  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  people,  that 
he  felt  nothing  but  the  desire  of  serving  him  at 
this  emergency.  He  instantly  wrote  to  the 
president  of  the  convention,  requesting  to  be 
permitted  to  act  as  one  of  the  council  of  the 
illustrious  culprit.  Three  had  been  already 
appointed;  but  one  of  them  declining  the  office, 
Lewis,  who  wept  at  this  proof  of  attachment 
from  his  old  servant,  immediately  nominated 
Malesherbes  in  his  stead.  Their  interview 
was  extremely  affecting ; and  the  deposed 
monarch,  during  the  short  interval  before  his 
death,  shewed  every  mark  of  affection  for, 
and  confidence  in,  his  generous  advocate. 
Malesherbes  was  the  person  who  announced 
to  him  his  cruel  doom,  and  one  of  the  last 
who  took  leave  of  him.  After  that  catartrophe 
he  again  withdrew  to  his  retreat,  but  with  a 
deeply  wounded  heart.  He  refused  to  hear  of 
any  thing  more  that  was  acting  on  the  bloody 
theatre  of  Paris,  and  it  was  long  before  he 
recovered  serenity  enough  to  resume  his  former 
studies  and  occupations.  As  he  was  one 
morning  working  in  his  garden,  he  observed 
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four  ill-looking  men  directing  their  course  to 
his  house  ; and  hastening  home,  he  found  them 
to  be  revolutionary  satellites  come  to  arrest  his 
daughter,  Mad.  Lepelletier  Rosambo,  and  her 
husband,  once  president  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris.  This  fatal  separation  seems  to  have 
affected  him  more  than  any  other  circumstance 
of  his  life  ; and  his  own  arrest,  with  that  of  his 
grandchildren  shortly  after,  was  rather  a relief 
to  his  feelings.  The  villagers  crowded  round 
to  take  leave  of  their  ancient  benefactor  with 
tears  and  benedictions,  and  four  of  the  muni- 
cipality accompanied  him  to  Paris,  that  he 
might  not  be  escorted  by  soldiers  like  a criminal, 
lie  was  shut  up  in  prison  with  one  of  his 
grandchildren  only,  but  upon  his  petition  the 
whole  unfortunate  family  was  afterwards 
united.  The  guillotine  soon  separated  Lepel- 
letier from  his  wife ; and  the  accusation  of 
Malesherbes  with  his  daughter  and  grand- 
daughter “ for  a conspiracy  against  the  liberties 
of  the  French  people,”  a most  absurd  and 
unsupported  charge  ! was  followed,  as  a matter 
of  course,  by  a sentence  of  death.  In  fact, 
the  convention  never  pardoned  his  defence  of 
the  king,  an  act  in  which  he  gloried.  The 
condemnation  of  these  females  almost  over- 
came his  fortitude  ; his  courage,  however,  re- 
turned at  the  prison,  and  they  prepared  for 
death.  His  daughter  had  already  shewn  the 
spirit  by  which  she  was  inspired ; for  upon 
taking  leave  of  Mademoiselle  Sombreuil,  who 
had  saved  her  father’s  life  on  the  2d  of  Sep- 
tember, she  said  to  her,  “ You  have  had  the 
happiness  to  preserve  your  father  ; I have  the 
consolation  of  dying  with  mine”  On  the  fatal 
day,  Malesherbes  left  the  prison  with  a serene 
countenance  -,  and  happening  to  stumble  against 
a stone,  he  said  (with  the  pleasantry  of  sir 
Thomas  More),  “ a Roman  would  have 
thought  this  an  unlucky  omen,  and  walked 
back  again.”  He  conversed  calmly  with  his 
children  in  the  cart,  took  a tender  farewell, 
and  received  the  stroke,  in  April  1794,  in  the 
seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  Thus  died  one 
of  the  most  spotless  and  exemplary  characters 
of  the  time  ! The  government  has  since  made 
some  reparation  for  the  injustice  done  him,  by 
ordering  his  bust  to  be  placed  among  those  of 
the  great  men  who  have  reflected  honour  upon 
their  country.  Vie  de  Lamoignon  Males- 
herbes.— A. 

MALHERBE,  Francis  de,  a celebrated 
French  poet,  was  born  about  1556  at  Caen,  of 
an  ancient  but  decayed  family.  His  father,  who 
was  an  inferior  law-officer,  became  a Calvinist 
before  his  death*,,  which  so  much  displeased 


the  son,  whose  maxim  was  “ That  a gentle- 
man’s religion  should  be  that  of  his  prince,” 
that  he  left  his  native  province,  and  entered 
into  the  household  of  Henry  d’Angouleme,  natu- 
ral son  of  king  Henry  II.,  governor  of  Provence. 
He  married  the  widow  of  a counsellor,  by 
whom  he  had  several  children,  who  all  died 
before  him.  It  does  not  appear  how  he  pass- 
ed the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  nor  how  soon 
he  distinguished  himself  as  a poet.  We  only 
learn  that  du  Perron  mentioned  him  to  Plenry 
IV.  as  one  who  had  surpassed  all  other  com- 
posers of  French  poetry;  and  that  two  or 
three  years  after  this  time,  in  1605,  Malherbe 
first  came  to  court,  being  then  about  in  his 
fiftieth  year.  The  king  received  him  into  his 
service,  and  gave  him  a horse,  a table,  and  a 
liberal  salary.  After  the  death  of  Henry  he 
had  a pension  from  the  queen-dowager.  Pie 
died  at  Paris,  in  1628.  Though  the  recorded 
incidents  of  his  life  are  few,  several  anecdotes 
have  been  given  respecting  his  character  and 
manners.  His  temper  seems  to  have  been  far 
from  amiable  : he  was  splenetic  and  sarcastic, 
and  had  little  feeling  for  the  common  charities 
of  kindred.  He  was  perpetually  at  law  with 
some  of  his  relations;  and  once,  on  being  re- 
proved for  it  by  a friend,  he  replied,  “ With, 
whom  would  you  have  me  go  to  law?  with 
the  Turks  and  Muscovites,  who  contest  nothing 
with  me  ?”  lie  composed  an  epitaph  for  one 
M.  d’Is,  whose  heir  he  was;  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed a wish  for  the  death  of  his  father  and 
mother,  and  all  his  relations.  This  was,  indeed, 
an  effusion  of  pleasantry  ; but  a man  of  tender 
affections  could  never  have  jested  in  such  a 
manner.  His  bon  mots  were  frequently  rude 
and  severe.  To  a young  lawyer  of  family  who 
showed  him  a poem  of  his  composition,  he 
said,  “ Had  you  the  alternative  of  being  hang- 
ed or  writing  these  verses  ? nothing  less  could 
excuse  you  for  producing  such  a ridiculous 
piece.”  Dining  once  with  the  archbishop  of 
Rouen,  he  fell  asleep  after  dinner.  The  pre- 
late waked  him  to  go  and  hear  a sermon  he 
was  to  preach.  “ I can  sleep  well  enough 
without  that,”  said  Malherbe.  He  was  equally 
sparing  in  his  praise  of  others,  and  extravagant- 
in  his  own  praise  ; yet  he  was  not  one  of  those 
poets  who  extol  the  importance  of  their  own 
art;  and  he  was  used  to  maintain  that  poets 
deserved  little  encouragement  from  the  state, 
to  which  they  were  of  no  more  use  than  players 
at  bowls.  He  was,  however,  greedy  of  presents; 
and  it  was  said  of  him  “ that  he  asked  alms 
with  a sonnet  in  his  hand.”  He  was  extreme! y 
licentious  in  speaking  of  women,,  and  very  lax. 
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in  point  of  religion.  When  the  poor  asked 
charity  of  him,  with  the  promise  of  their 
prayers  in  his  behaif,  he  would  tell  them 
that  he  thought  their  interest  in  heaven  was 
very  small,  and  that  he  should  prefer  the  same 
offer  from  Mons.  de  Luynes  or  some  other 
court-favourite.  In  his  last  illness  he  was  with 
difficulty  persuaded  to  confess  himself,  and 
not  till  a friend  used  the  argument,  that  as  he 
had  professed  to  live  like  other  men,  he  should 
also  die  like  them.  His  “ ruling  passion,” 
that  of  guarding  the  purity  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, shewed  itself  an  hour  before  he  expired, 
when  he  reproved  his  nurse  for  using  aword  that 
was  not  of  good  authority ; and  it  is  said,  that 
when  his  confessor  was  painting  to  him  the 
joys  of  heaven  in  mean  and  vulgar  terms,  he 
desired  he  would  say  no  more,'  lest  his  bad 
style  should  give  him  a disgust  to  it. 

With  all  these  defects  of  character,  the 
name  of  Malherbe  is  revered  as  the  father  of 
cultivated  French  poetry ; and  if  his  own 
works  are  no  longer  much  read,  his  eulogy  by 
Boileau  cannot  fail  of  immortalising  his  name. 
The  sense  of  this  passage  (“  Enfin  Malherbe 
vint”)  is,  that  he  was  the  first  in  France  who 
wrote  verse  with  a just  cadence,  who  har- 
monised and  purified  the  language,  and  re- 
duced the  Muse  within  the  limits  of  duty.  Nor 
was  he  only  an  excellent  versifier  : he  had 
many  of  the  qualities  of  a real  poet  ; not 
indeed  of  the  highest  class,  but  ingenious,  or- 
nate, elegant,  and  lofty.  His  nicety  in  diction 
rendered  him  a very  slow  and  laborious  com- 
poser; and  the  sum  of  his  works  is  but  small, 
considering  the  length  of  his  life  and  leisure. 
They  consist  of  odes,  stanzas,  sonnets,  epi- 
grams, songs,  and  other  short  pieces,  many  of 
them  complimentary  addresses  to  the  great, 
and  several  of  a devotional  cast.  He  publish- 
ed also  in  prose  a translation  of  Seneca 
“ De  Beneficiis,”  and  of  the  thirty-second 
book  of  Livy  ; and  some  letters.  The  best 
editions  of  Malherbe  are  those  of  1722,  in 
three  volumes  12010.,  with  the  remarks  of  Me- 
nage ; and  of  1757,  octavo,  Paris,  by  Saint 
Flare.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Did.  Hist. — A. 

MALLEMANS,  Claude,  an  able  French 
philosopher  and  mathematician  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  former  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble 
family,  and  born  at  Beaune  in  Burgundy, 
about  the  year  1646.  He  came  to  Paris  when 
he  was  very  young,  and  appears  to  have  pur- 
sued his  academic  studies  in  that  city.  In 
1764,  he  entered  among  the  priests  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Oratory,  and  after  a short 


stay  in  their  community,  attached  himself  to 
the  university  of  Paris.  Here  he  filled  the 
chair  of  professor  of  philosophy  at  the 
college  du  Plessis,  for  thirty-four  years, 
with  considerable  reputation,  and  had  the 
honour  of  being  selected  to  give  lessons  in  this 
science  to  the  duchess  of  Burgundy.  Falling 
into  poverty  in  his  old  age,  he  retired  to  the 
community  of  the  priests  of  St.  Francis  de 
Sales,  where  he  died  in  1723,  about  the  age  of 
seventy-seven.  Fie  was  an  able  man,  who 
possessed  an  inventive  genius,  and  was  a zeal- 
ous advocate  for  the  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes. 
He  invented  “ a machine  for  making  all  sorts 
of  dials  and  was  the  author  of  “ A Physical 
Treatise  on  the  World,  a new  System,”  1679, 
i2rno.  ; “ A new  System  of  the  Load  Stone,” 
1674  > an  attempt  to  solve  “ The  famous  Pro- 
blem of  the  Quadrature  of  the  Circle,”  1683; 
and  several  pieces  in  defence  of  the  same,  and 
on  other  scientific  subjects,  inserted  in  the 
Jourtiaux  des  Savans  for  1674,  1698,  1699, 
1703,  and  1716.  From  the  volume  for  1699 
we  find,  that  the  same  idle  question  about  the 
commencement  of  the  century  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  French  literati  in  that  year, 
which  was  gravely  debated  on  this  side  of  the 
channel  a hundred  years  afterwards;  and  that 
our  author  was  among  the  contributors  on  that 
subject.  He  also  published  “ An  Answer” 
to  a satirical  piece  of  criticism,  entitled,  “ The 
Apotheosis  of  the  Dictionary  of  the  French 
Academy,”  1696,  i2mo.  Moreri.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist. — M. 

MALLEMANS,  John,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  at  Beaune,  in  the  year  1649. 
He  commenced  his  career  in  the  army,  and 
became  either  a captain  of  dragoons  or  of 
infantry.  Afterwards  he  embraced  the  eccle- 
siastical life,  and,  in  1702,  obtained  a canonry 
of  the  royal  and  collegiate  church  of  St.  Oppor- 
tune in  Paris.  Before  and  after  that  time,  he 
made  frequent  excursions  to  Holland,  England, 
Flanders,  Germany,  and  other  countries. 
Once,  as  we  learn  from  himself,  lie  took  a 
journey  to  Mons,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ex- 
amining the  first  edition  of  the  translation  of 
the  New  Testament,  wjiich  is  commonly  called 
“the  New  Testament  of  Mons.”  He  was  a 
man  of  learning,  and  not  destitute  of  critical 
acumen  ; but  he  entertained  the  most  singular 
and  wild  opinions,  which  are  abundantly  scat- 
tered through  all  his  productions ; and  he  pos- 
sessed the  highest  opinion  of  his  own  under- 
standing and  acquirements,  together  with  a 
sovereign  contempt  for  those  of  other  men. 
According  to  him,  Des  Cartes  was  a poor  phi- 
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losopher ; and  Augustine  knew  little  of  divi- 
nity, particularly  on  the  subject  of  grace.  The 
latter  notion  we  do  not  produce  as  a decisive 
evidence  of  the  obliquity  of  his  judgment. 
He  died  in  the  year  1740,  at  the  great  age  of 
ninety-one.  In  1716,  he  published  “ A French 
Translation  of  Virgil,”  in  three  volumes, 
l2mo.  ; the  style  of  which  is  inflated  prose, 
deformed  by  inelegancies  and  barbarisms.  In 
his  preface  he  pretends  to  have  explained  the 
original  in  a hundred  places,  the  true  meaning 
of  which  had  not  been  discovered  ; but  the 
learned  world  has  not  given  him  credit  for 
such  a notable  service  to  the  interests  of  lite- 
rature. Afterwards  he  published  “ Ths  His- 
tory of  Religion,  from  the  Beginning  of  the 
"World  to  the  Reign  of  the  Emperor  Jcvian,” 
In  six  volumes  i2mo. ; two  of  which  are  taken 
up  with  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  extracted  from 
the  four  Evangelists,  and  thrown  into  the 
form  of  a harmony.  This  work  the  author  va- 
lued as  superior  to  all  other  productions  of  a 
similar  nature,  in  defiance  of  the  judgment  of 
the  critics,  and  the  indifferent  reception  which 
it  met  with.  In  the  year  1718,  he  published 
“ Thoughts  on  the  literal  Meaning  of  the  first 
eighteen  Verses  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,”  in 
i2mo. ; which  are  said  to  contain  some  happy 
conjectures,  and  judicious  criticisms  on  former 
versions ; but  intermingled  with  the  most  ex- 
travagant opinions  and  reveries.  It  was  his 
intention  to  publish  “ Thoughts”  on  the  first 
eighteen  or  twenty  verses  of  the  three  other 
Evangelists,  on  the  same  plan;  and  he  spent 
some  years  in  preparing  them  for  the  press. 
The  singular  notions,  however,  which  were 
introduced  into  them,  prevented  him  from 
obtaining  a licence  for  printing  them.  M. 
Mallemans  was  also  the  author  of  a number  of 
“'Dissertations,”  or,  “Reflections”  on  differ- 
ent passages  in  the  Scriptures,  which  made 
their  appearance  in  the  M e moires  de  T'revoux , 
from  1706  to  1709.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist. — M. 

MALLET,  David,  a poet  and  miscellane- 
ous writer,  was  born  about  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  in  Scotland,  and  probably 
in  Perthshire.  The  name  of  his  family,  which 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  inferior  ranks  of 
life,  was  Malloch.  Of  his  early  education 
nothing  further  is  known  than  that  he  received 
some  part  of  it  under  Mr.  Ker,  a professor  of 
Aberdeen.  In  1720  he  was  in  the  station  of 
tutor  to  the  children  of  a Mr.  Home  near 
Edinburgh,  and  at  the  same  time  attended  lec- 
tures in  the  university  of  that  city.  He  had 
already  exercised  himself  in  poetical  compo- 


sition, and  a pastoral  and  some  other  pieces 
which  he  wrote  about  this  period  brought  him 
into  notice  among  the  Scottish  literati.  The 
illiberal  manner  in  which  he  was  treated  at 
Mr.  Home’s,  made  him  impatient  to  change  his 
situation;  and  in  1723  he  gladly  accepted  the 
offer  of  accompanying  the  two  younger  sons  of 
the  duke  of  Montrose  to  Winchester.  He  was 
kindly  received  in  his  grace’s  family,  and 
coming  to  London  in  the  winter,  attended  his 
pupils  to  places  of  public  amusement,  and  im- 
proved himself  by  the  study  of  books  and  the 
world.  In  1723  his  admired  ballad  of  “Wil- 
liam and  Margaret”  was  printed  in  a periodi- 
cal workof  Aaron  Hill’s,  called  thePlain-Dealer; 
and  its  success  induced  him  to  resume  his 
poetical  studies,  which  he  had  for  some  time 
neglected.  The  fame  acquired  by  bis  friend 
Thomson  was  probably  an  additional  stimulus; 
and  he  appeared  as  an  imitator  of  his  style  and 
mode  of  description  in  a poem  published  in  1728 
under  the  title  of  “The  Excursion.”  About  this 
time  he  softened  his  original  name  of  Malloch 
to  Mallet , without  any  other  licence  than  his 
own  choice.  It  may  be  supposed  that  this 
change  was  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  euphony, 
but  to  conceal  from  common  observation  his 
country  and  origin,  although  the  illiberal  alone 
would  feci  prejudice  against  him  on  their  ac- 
count. It  was  probably  about  this  period  also 
that  he^  accompanied  his  noble  pupils  in  the 
usual  continental  tour.  His  tragedy  of  “Eury- 
dice,”  which  he  had  planned  some  years  before, 
was  first  brought  upon  the  stage  in  1731,  and 
favourably  received ; its  revival  some  years  after, 
however,  obtained  Jittle  success,  and  it  has 
disappeared  from  the  theatre.  He  was  now 
of  consequence  enough  to  be  admitted  to  the 
company  of  men  of  rank  and  literary  eminence. 
Among  these  he  particularly  courted  the 
favour  of  Pope,  whose  ridicule  of  critics  and 
commentators  he  echoed  in  a poem,  published 
in  1733,  on  “ Verbal  Criticism.”  When 
Frederic  prince  of  Wales  kept  an  opposition 
court,  and  affected  the  patronage  of  men  of 
letters,  Mallet  was  made  his  under-secretary,, 
with  a salary  of  two  hundred  pounds  per  an- 
num. He  attended  the  prince  of  Orange  on  a 
visit  to  Oxford  in  1734,  and  presented  to  him 
a copy  of  verses  written  in  the  name  of  the 
university,  on  which  occasion  he  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  M.  A.  Had  then  the  Oxford 
muses  lost  their  voice  ? or  did  he  assume  a fic- 
titious character  for  the  purpose  of  spontane- 
ous adulation  ? The  circumstance  is  certainly 
extraordinary.  His  tragedy  of  “ Mustapha” 
was  brought  on  the  sj age  in  1739,  under  the: 
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protection  of  the  prince  of  Wales:  it 'had  a 
temporary  succejs,  but  was  never  revived 
His  principal  prose  performance,  the  “ Life  of 
Lord  Bacon,”  prefixed  to  a new  edition  of  his 
works,  appeared  in  1740.  Though  an  elegant, 
and  in  many  respects  a judicious,  piece  of  bio- 
graphy, it  is  defective  in  the  display  of  what 
constitutes  the  great  point  of  that  wonderful 
man’s  merit,  his  character  as  a luminary  of 
science.  In  the  same  year  he  was  associated 
with  Thomson  in  the  composition  of  the 
patriotic  “ Masque  of  Alfred,”  represented  at 
Cliefden.  He  afterwards  altered  it  for  the 
Drury-lane  theatre. 

Mallet  married  his  first  wife  in  1741.  From 
that  time  lie  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  London, 
and  lived  in  a genteel  style.  His  longest  poem, 
“ Amyntor  and  Theodora,”  was  published  in 
1 747.  It  is  a pathetic  tale  in  blank  verse,  inter- 
mixed with  much  poetical  description  ; but 
its  length  and  affected  splendour  of  language 
take  orf  from  its  interest,  and  there  are  few 
readers  to  whom  it  will  not  appear  tedious. 
One  of  the  distinguished  persons  whom  Mallet 
courted  was  lord  Bolingbroke  ; and  when,  after 
Pope’s  death,  that  nobleman  resolved  to  take 
vengeance  on  his  memory  for  having  clandes- 
tinely printed  his  “ Patriot  King,”  Mallet  was 
employed  to  bring  forward  the  charge  in  an 
advertisement  to  a publication  of  that  and  some 
other  tracts.  This  office  he  performed  with 
so  much  severity,  that  Warburton  interposed 
with  an  apologetical  letter  to  the  editor ; 
which  Mallet  retorted  by  “ A Letter  to  the 
most  impudent  Man  living.”  fie  was  re- 
warded for  this  service  to  lord  Bolingbroke  by 
the  bequest  pf  his  lordship’s  works  ; and  in 
1754  he  published  them  in  five  volumes',  quar- 
to. As  a part  of  them  consisted  of  an  attack 
upon  revealed  religion,  the  publication  drew 
down  much  obloquy  upon  Mallet,  and  was 
even  followed  by  a presentment  of  the  grand 
jury  of  Westminster.  What  more  affected  him 
was,  that  the  expectation  of  great  emolument, 
which  was  probably  his  principal  motive  in 
undertaking  the  task,  was  frustrated.  In  an- 
other concern  he  appears  to  have  enjoyed  emolu- 
ment without  any  adequate  service.  When 
Sarah  duchess  of  Marlborough  left  a legacy  of 
one  thousand  pounds  to  Glover  and  Mallet  on 
condition  of  writing  the  life  of  her  great  lord, 
the  former  refused  the  business,  but  the  latter 
undertook  it,  and  received  a pension  in  con- 
sideration of  the  supposed  progress  he  was 
making  in  it  •,  but  no  vestige  of  any  labour  of 
this  kind  was  found  among  his  papers.  The 
unfavourable  commencement  of  the  war  of 


175 6 rendering  the  ministry  unpopular,  our 
author  was  employed  to  divert  the  public  odium 
upon  admiral  Byng  ; and  a paper  which  he 
wrote  for  this  purpose  under  the  signature  of 
“ A Plain  Man”  was  circulated  with  great 
industry  and  effect.  He  was  rewarded  by  a 
considerable  pension  ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  was  convinced  of  the  justice  of  the  sen- 
tence which  proved  fatal  to  that  unfortunate 
commander.  He  continued  to  exercise  his 
poetical  talents  on  occasional  topics,  and  pub- 
lished collections  of  his  works  dedicated  to 
great  patrons.  When  lord  Bute  came  into 
power  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  reign. 
Mallet  had  a double  motive  for  listing  under 
the  ministerial  banners,  and  he  served  the 
cause  by  his  “ Truth  in  Rhyme,”  and  his 
tragedy  of  “Elvira”  imitated  from  La  Motte, 
and  pointed  to  a political  end.  His  recom- 
pence  was  the  place  of  keeper  of  the  book  of 
entries  for  the  port  of  London.  He  had  mar- 
ried for  a second  wife  the  daughter  of  a noble- 
man’s steward,  possessed  of  a considerable  for- 
tune, which  she  kept  in  her  own  hands.  From 
his  various  sources  of  income,  Mallet  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  best  provided  of  the  sons 
of  the  muses  *,  and  as  lie  was  by  no  means 
devoid  of  vanity,  his  external  appearance  an- 
nounced the  prosp  rity  of  his  circumstances. 
He  passed  some  time  in  France  after  the  peace; 
but  finding  his  health  decline,  he  returned  to 
England,  and  died  in  1765.  Mallet  was  a 
man  of  agreeable  conversation  and  amiable 
manners  in  private  life,  sufficiently  attentive  to 
his  interest,  but  ready  to  serve  his  friends. 
Nothing  elevated  or  dignified  can  be  discerned 
in  his  character  or  principles.  As  a poet,  he 
may  lay  claim  to  elegant  diction,  splendid  ima- 
gery, and  pathetic  sentiment ; but  is  deficient  in 
energy  and  judgment.  His  works  are  admitted 
into  the  collections  of  E glish  poetry,  but  his 
name  is  scarcely  known  but  as  the  author  0!  two 
ballads,  one,  of  dubious  originality.  John roris 
and  Anderson's  Lives  of  the  Brit,  i'oets. — A. 

* MALLET,  Edme,  an  estimable  writer,  was 
born  at  Melun  in  1713.  He  served  a cure 
near  his  native  place  tiil  r 7 5 1 , when  he  came 
to  Paris,  to  the  professorship  of  theology  in 
the  college  of  Navarre,  of  which  house  he  was 
an  aggregated  doctor.  The  opposite  impu- 
tations of  Jansenism  and  freethinking  under 
which  he  laboured,  at  first  indisposed  towards 
himBoyer,the  dispenser  ofecclesiasticalfavours; 
but  upon  acquaintance  with  his  real  character, 
he  recompensed  his  learning  and  morals  with 
a canonry  of  Versailles.  He  made  himself 
known  by  various  publications,  of  which  the 
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following  were  the  principal : “ Principes  pour 
la  Lecture  des  Poetes  “ Essai  sur  1’Etude  des 
Belles  Lettres “Essai  sur  les  Bienseances 
Oratoires “ Principe  pour  la  Lecture  desOra- 
teurs  a “ Translation  of  Davila’s  History  of 
the  Civil  Wars  of  France.”  He  likewise  en- 
gaged to  furnish  the  articles  of  theology  and 
belles  lettres  for  the  “Encyclopedic.”  His 
style  in  all  these  performances  is  neat,  clear, 
and  unaffected.  In  his  treatises  on  poetry  and 
polite  literature  he  limited  himself  to  an  accu- 
rate exposition  of  the  precepts  laid  down  by 
the  best  masters,  illustrated  by  select  examples. 
He  had  planned  two  other  considerable  works, 
when  he  was  carried  off  by  a premature  death 
at  Paris  in  1755.  His  modesty,  mildness,  can- 
dour, moderation,  and  attachment  to  his 
friends,  rendered  him  an  object  of  esteem  to  all 
who  knew  him.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

MALLET,  James  Andrew,  professor  at 
Geneva,  was  descended  from  a respectable  fa- 
mily in  that  city,  and  born  in  1 740.  His  father, 
an  officer  in  the  French  service,  destined  him  at 
first  for  the  military  profession;  but  having  scorch- 
ed his  leg  by  an  accident  when  very  young,  the 
muscles  of  it  became  contracted,  and  he  con- 
tinued lame  ever  after.  He  laid  the  grounds 
of  his  education  in  the  public  school  of 
Geneva  ; and  displayed  at  an  early  period  a 
very  strong  attachment  to  the  mathematics. 
At  Basle  he  improved  himself  in  that  branch 
of  study  under  the  celebrated  David  Bernoulli; 
and  after  residing  there  two  years,  he  returned, 
in  1 762,  to  Geneva,  accompanied  by  the  esteem 
of  his  preceptor,  tvho  entertained  the  highest 
opinion  of  his  talents,  and  with  whom  he 
afterwards  carried  on,  till  his  death,  an  epis- 
tolary correspondence,  chiefly  on  mathematical 
subjects.  In  1 764  he  obtained  an  accessit  from 
the  Academy  of  Lyons  for  the  best  answer  to  a 
mathematical  prize  question,  and  next  year 
he  made  a tour  to  France  and  England,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  Lalande  at  Paris,  and  doctors  Maskelyne 
and  Bevis  at  London  ; and  the  taste  which  he 
afterwards  shewed  for  astronomy  was  no  doubt 
a consequence  of  his  intimacy  with  these  emi- 
nent men.  He  did  not,  however,  neglect  the 
study  cf  the  mathematics.  During  that  time, 
he  sent  to  Bernoulli  two  papers  on  the  calcu- 
lation of  chances,  which  were  inserted  in  the 
Acta  Helvetica  ; and  he  soon  after  obtained  an 
accessit  from  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Berlin.  At  the  request  of  Lalande,  he  calcu- 
lated a table  of  the  aberration  and  nutation  of 
stars  of  the  first  and  second  magnitude,  which 
was  published  in  the  Connoissance  des  Terns, 
vdo,.  vx.  . 


and  in  Lalande’s  Astronomy.  On  his  return  he 
lived  some  time  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  till 
he  was  engaged  by  the  Academy  of  Peters- 
burgh,  on  the  recommendation  of  Lalande  and 
Bernoulli,  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus,  in 
1769,  at  one  of  the  northern  stations  made 
choice  of  for  that  purpose.  Being  allowed  an 
assistant,  he  engaged  in  that  capacity  J.  L. 
Pictet ; and  the  two  observers  reached  in  safety 
the  place  of  their  destination,  but  were  pre- 
vented by  the  unfavourableness  of  the  weather 
from  accomplishing  the  full  object  of  their 
mission.  Mallet  was  able  to  observe  only  a 
part  of  the  transit  at  Penoi  in  Lapland  and 
Pictet,  who  had  been  stationed  at  Onornba, 
in  the  neighbourhood,  met  with  equal  disap- 
pointment in  consequence  of  continual  rain. 
On  his  return  he  formed  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  J.  A.  Pictet,  of  Geneva ; and  as 
Mallet  had  procured  from  England  some  ex- 
cellent astronomical  instruments,  he  erected  at 
his  own  expence  an  observatoily,  where  he 
made  observations  with  his  friend  for  nine 
years.  The  soundness  of  his  judgment,  his 
talents,  and  the  moderation  so  peculiar  to  his 
character,  induced  his  fellow  citizens,  in  1777, 
to  elect  him  a member  of  the  commission  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  a plan  for  settling  the  dis- 
putes by  which  the  harmony  of  the  republic  had 
for  fifteen  years  been  disturbed,  and  w’hich 
were  at  length  silenced  for  some  time  by  the 
intervention  of  foreign  powers.  As  Mallet 
suspected  that  the  introduction  of  foreign 
troops  into  the  country  might  be  attended  with 
bad  consequences  to  hisTnstruments,  he  caused 
them  to  be  removed  to  his  country-house  at 
Arully,  where  he  had  built  an  observatory 
which  he  used  till  his  death.  Though  unam- 
bitious of  literary  fame,  he  was  honoured 
with  unsolicited  marks  of  distinction  by  several 
foreign  societies.  Fie  was  a member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  some  of 
his  best  astronomical  observations  may  be 
found  in  the  memoirs  of  that  learned  body. 
He  maintained  an  epistolary  correspondence 
with  some  of  the  greatest  astronomers  in 
Europe,  such  as  Lalande  and  Messier  at  Paris; 
d’Arguier  at  Toulouse,  doctor  Maskelyne  at 
London,  Wargentin  at  Stockholm,  Euler  junior, 
and  Bernoulli.  At  his  country-house,  where 
he  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  he 
employed  himself  in  making  astronomical  ob- 
servations, and  conversing  with  the  neighbour- 
ing farmers  on  subjects  of  economy.  During 
the  time  he  resided  at  Geneva,  which  was 
only  a few  months,  he  led  a retired  fife;  had  a 
weekly  meeting  of  literary  friends  at  his  house, 
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and  attended  the  sittings  of  the  society  for  the 
encouragement  of  arts.  He  was  visited  by 
many  foreigners  of  distinction,  and  was  uni- 
versally esteemed  for  his  talents,  his  integrity, 
and  benevolence.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy,  in 
the  arms  of  his  friend  Pictet,  in  the  month  of 
January  1790.  Schlichtegroll’s  Necrology. — J. 

MALON  de  CHAIDE,  P.  Pr.  Pedro,  was 
born  1 530  at  Cascante,  a town  in  the  diocese  of 
Tarazona.  His  parents  were  both  of  Navarre, 
and  both  of  distinguished  extraction.  Pie  took 
the  habit  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustin  at  Sa- 
lamanca, graduated  as  master  in  theology,  and 
was  made  professor  of  theology  first  at  Zara- 
goza, afterwards  at  Huerca.  The  year  of  his 
death  is  not  mentioned  either  by  Nicholas  An- 
tonio or  Capmany.  Fuller  accounts  would 
probably  be  found  in  the  chronicles  of  his 
order,  but  it  is  hopeless  to  search  for  monastic 
history  in  England. 

What  Fr.  Pedro  is  now  remembered  for,  is 
a single  work  upon  no  very  promising  subject. 
**  De  la  Conversion  de  la  Magdalena , en  que 
se  ponen  los  ires  cstados  que  tuvo , de  peccadora , de 
penitente , y de  gracia.' ’ Alcala  de  Plenares, 
1592,  1598,  1603,  Barcelona,  1598  : a ser- 
mon upon  the  life  of  Mary  Magdalen,  in  which 
every  word  which  is  recited  in  the  church  re- 
specting her  is  expounded  and  expanded.  Such 
a sermon  had  never  been  written  before  ; but 
he  says  in  his  introduction,  “ that  as  God  in 
the  conversion  of  St.  Magdalene  had  not  ob- 
served the  ordinary  rules  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  in  the  conversion  of  other  saints,” 
neither  would  he  follow  the  common  style  of 
preaching  as  he  did  when  he  preached  of  or- 
dinary saints.  Accordingly  the  sermon  fills  a 
volume,  and  is  interspersed  with  versions  of  the 
Psalms,  versions  from  Job,  and  divine  poems. 
It  is  remarkable,  because  he  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  men  of  his  time,  and 
because  he  incurred  and  braved  censure  for 
treating  upon  sacred  subjects  in  the  vulgar 
tongue.  Nothing  can  be  more  catholic  than 
the  subject  and  general  character  of  the  book, 
yet  it  has  passages  of  pure  pantheism.  N. 
Antonio.  Capmany. — R.  S. 

MALOUIN,  Paul-James,  a physician  and 
chemist,  was  born  in  1701  at  Caen,  of  a fami- 
ly distinguished  in  literature.  He  practised 
physic  in  the  metropolis,  where  he  came  to  be 
professor  of  medicine  at  the  royal  college,  and 
physician  in  ordinary  to  the  queen.  His  scien- 
tific merits  gave  him  a place  in  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  and  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Paris.  As  a physician,  he  had 
great  faith  in  the  principles  of  his  art,  and 


could  not  bear  to  hear  it  ridiculed.  “ All 
great  men  (said  he)  have  honoured  physic;” 
and  when  put  in  mind  of  Moliere,  “ and  you 
see  (he  replied)  how  he  died  !”  Having  had 
for  a patient  a celebrated  man  of  letters,  who 
recovered  after  obediently  taking  a great  quan- 
tity of  medicine,  he  embraced  him,  and  said 
“ you, are  worthy  to  be  sick.”  Malouin  prac- 
tised his  own  precepts,  and  subjected  himself 
to  a strict  regimen,  by  which  he  attained  a 
healthy  old  age.  He  was  frugal,  yet  disinter- 
ested ; and  after  a lucrative  practice  in  Paris, 
went  to  a small  employment  at  Versailles, 
which  he  called  “ retiring  to  court.”  He 
died  of  an  apoplexy  at  Paris,  in  1778.  He 
left  by  his  will  a legacy  to  the  faculty  of  medi- 
cine in  that  capital,  on  the  condition  of  their 
holding  an  annual  public  assembly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  an  account  to  the  nation  of  their 
labours  and  discoveries.  Malouin  had  a great 
fund  of  the  chemical  knowledge  of  the  time, 
which  he  chiefly  applied  to  the  service  of  me- 
dicine. Pie  published  “ Traite  de  Chymie 
contenant  la  maniere  de  preparer  les  Remedes,” 
&c.  1734,  i2mo.:  “ Pharmacopee  Chymique, 
on  Chymie  Medicinale,”  two  volumes,  i2mo. 
1750  and  1755;  a valuable  work,  written  in  a 
clear  and  elegant  style,  and  containing  many 
useful  observations  from  his  own  experiments: 
“ Les  Arts  du  Meunier,  du  Boulanger,  & du 
Vermicelier,”  in  the  dictionary  “ Des  Arts  & 
Metiers, ’’published  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
He  also  communicated  to  the  Academy  an 
analysis  of  the  waters  of  Plombieres;  an  ac- 
count of  epidemic  diseases  at  Paris;  and  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  from  1746  to  1754. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Eloy  Diet.  Hist.  Med. 
—A. 

MALPIGHI,  Marcello,  a physician  cele- 
brated for  his  anatomical  and  physiological  re- 
searches, was  born  in  1628  at  Crevalcuore,  in 
the  district  of  Bologna.  He  studied  philoso- 
phy and  medicine  at  the  university  of  Bologna, 
and  particularly  attended  to  anatomy  under 
Massari,  who  had  a school  for  dissecting  in 
his  own  house.  Pie  took  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  physic,  and  four  years  afterwards  was  ap- 
pointed to  a medical  chair  by  the  senate  of 
Bologna;  but  he  had  scarcely  occupied  it, 
when  his  reputation  caused  him  to  be  invited 
by  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany  to  the  professor- 
ship of  the  theory  of  medicine  in  the  university 
of  Pisa.  In  that  seat  of  learning  he  contracted 
an  intimate  friendship  with  Borelli,  from  whom 
he  received  assistance  in  his  physical  studies, 
which  he  repaid  by  the  communication  of  his 
anatomical  observations.  Although  he  passed 
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his  time  with  much  satisfaction  at  Pisa,  yet 
the  unwholesome  air  of  the  place  induced  him, 
after  a residence  of  three  years,  to  request  his 
dismission;  and  in  1660  he  resumed  his  chair 
at  Bologna.  He  there  pursued  his  enquiries 
with  great  diligence,  and  was  the  first  who 
employed  the  microscope  in  examining  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.  His  microscopical 
discoveries  respecting  the  intimate  structure  of 
the  lungs  were  given  to  the  public  in  two 
epistles  to  Borelli,  “ De  Pulmonibus,”  1661, 
frequently  reprinted.  On  the  death  of  Cas- 
telli,  professor  of  medicine  at  Messina,  Mal- 
pighi was  invited  by  that  university  to  suc- 
ceed him,  at  a large  salary,  and  removed  thi- 
ther in  1662.  He  remained  there,  acting  both 
as  a physician  and  a professor,  - about  four 
vears;  but  the  little  respect  he  paid  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Galenists  and  Arabians,  toge- 
ther with  the  jealousy  of  his  colleagues,  in- 
volved him  in  controversies,  and  rendered  his 
life  uneasy.  He  therefore  returned  to  Bolog- 
na in  1666 ; and  although  the  senate  of  Mes- 
sina sent  him  pressing  letters  to  resume  his 
chair  in  that  city,  he  chose  to  accept  the  offers 
of  the  Bolognese  to  continue  among  them. 
He  passed,  however,  great  part  of  his  time  at 
a villa,  intent  upon  his  favourite  pursuits.  In 
1669  he  was  aggregated  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  which  afterwards  demonstrated  its 
regard  for  him  by  printing  his  works  at  its 
expence.  Cardinal  Pignatelli,  who  had  known 
him  at  Bologna,  when  raised  to  the  pontificate 
in  1691  under  the  name  of  Innocent  XII.,  call- 
ed Malpighi  to  Rome,  and  appointed  him  his 
physician,  chamberlain,  and  domestic  prelate. 
His  constitution,  however,  was  now  much 
broken;  and  a second  attack  of  an  apoplexy 
carried  him  off,  in  September  1694.  He  was 
interred  with  great  funeral  honours  at  Bolog- 
na, and  a statue  was  erected  to  his  memory. 
He  left  no  issue  by  his  wife,  who  was  sister  of 
his  anatomical  preceptor,  Massari. 

The  works  of  Malpighi  are  numerous,  and 
comprise  a variety  of  subjects.  Besides  the 
treatise  on  the  lungs  already  mentioned,  he 
published  separate  tracts  concerning  the  brain, 
the  tongue,  the  omentum,  and  adipose  ducts, 
the  organ  of  touch,  the  structure  of  the  visce- 
ra, the  kidneys,  the  spleen,  the  uterus,  &c; 
also  on  the  silkworm,  and  on  the  formation  of 
the  chick  in  the  egg,  and  on  the  conglobate 
glands.  He  was  likewise  a very  diligent  en- 
quirer into  the  vegetable  economy,  and  wrote 
an  anatomy  of  plants,  full  of  very  curious  and 
minute  observations.  In  all  these  investiga- 
tions he  made  great  use  of  the  microscope,  as 


well  as  of  other  modes  of  detecting  the  in- 
timate structure  of  parts;  and  although  he  fell 
into  some  errors  through  his  propensity  to  ex- 
tend the  glandular  fabric  as  widely  as  possible, 
yet  he  has  merited  a distinguished  rank  among 
discoverers,  and  lias  contributed  much  to  the 
perfection  of  modern  physiology.  The  greater 
part  of  his  separate  writings  were  collected  in 
an  edition  of  his  works  published  at  London, 
in  two  volumes,  folio,  1686,  and  more  correct- 
ly at  Amsterdam,  1687,  quarto.  A volume  of 
his  posthumous  works  was  published  at  London, 
folio,  1697,  and  reprinted  at  Venice  and  Ley- 
den. His  “ Consultntionum  Medicarum  Cen- 
turia”  was  edited  by  Gaspari  in  1713,  Patav. 
quarto.  He  is  not,  however,  distinguished  as 
a practitioner,  being  attached  to  the  chemical 
theories  of  his  age ; yet  he  deserves  praise 
for  having  shewn  the  mischiefs  of  letting 
blood  in  the  malignant  epidemics  prevalent  in 
Italy  at  his  time.  The  Latin  style  of  Malpighi 
is  harsh  and  difficult.  Fabroni  Fit.  Ital.  27- 
raboschi.  Halleri  Bibl,  Anatom.  Botan.  et  ]\Ied. 
Pract. — A. 

MALVENDA,  Thomas,  a learned  Spanish 
dominican  monk  in  the  sixteenth  and  former 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  at 
Xativa  in  Valentia,  in  the  year  1565.  He  was 
instructed  in  the  Latin  language  and  philoso- 
phy by  a preaching  friar;  and  afterwards,  with- 
out the  assistance  of  a tutor,  made  himself 
master  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages. 
In  the  year  1582,  he  entered  into  the  order  of 
St.  Dominic,  and  distinguished  himself  by  the 
indefatigable  diligence  with  which  he  applied 
to  his  studies,  particularly  those  of  biblical  li- 
terature, divinity,  and  ecclesiastical  history. 
No  sooner  had  he  passed  through  his  state  of 
pupillage,  than  his  superiors  selected  him  for 
the  office  of  tutor;  and  he  taught  philosophy 
for  four  years,  and  divinity  for  ten  years,  with 
extraordinary  success  and  reputation.  Having 
discovered  several  mistakes  in  the  volumes  of 
Baronius’s  “ Annals”  which  had  already  been 
published,  as  well  as  in  his  “ Martyrology,”  in 
the  year  1600  he  sent  an  account  of  them  to 
that  cardinal;  who  was  so  well  pleased  with 
the  learning,  judgment,  and  politeness  which 
his  letter  discovered,  that  he  applied  to  the 
general  of  his  order  to  send  for 'him  to  Rome, 
where  he  might  conveniently  avail  himself  of 
his  assistance.  Here  Malvenda  was  fully  oc- 
cupied; for  besides  the  review  of  Baronius’s 
“ Annals,”  who  adopted  a great  number  of 
his  corrections,  he  was  ordered  by  the  general 
to  review  and  correct  the  u Missal,”  “ Mar- 
tyrology,” and  “ Breviary”  of  his  order ; and  his 
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amended  editions  of  them  were  published,  with 
the  papal  sanction,  in  the  yeaT  1603.  He  was 
then  directed  to  examine  the  “ Bibliotheca  vete- 
rum  Patrum”  of  Margerin  de  la  Bigne;  and 
his  observations  on  it,  and  suggestions  of  im- 
provements, were  made  use  of  in  the  edition 
of  that  work  published  in  1601;.  In  the  year 
1604,  our  author  published  “ De  Antichristo 
Lib  xi.,”  in  folio,  which  was  received  with 
great  applause  at  Rome;  and  in  the  following 
year  he  published  a treatise,  entitled,  “ De  Pa- 
radiso  Voluptatis”  in  quarto.  The  next  task 
which  his  general  ordered  him  to  undertake 
was,  “ Annals  of  the  Order  of  preaching 
Friars;”  but  the  interruption  which  his  various 
other  engagements  and  studies  occasioned, 
permitted  him  only  to  compile  imperfect  me- 
moirs, which  it  was  not  his  intention  to  send 
into  the  world,  but  to  leave  them  as  useful 
materials  for  some  future  writer,  who  might 
be  able  to  devote  himself  more  closely  to  that 
work.  In  this  imperfect  state,  however,  and 
against  his  consent,  they  were  published  at 
Naples  in  1627,  in  folio.  In  1608,  Malvenda 
returned  to  his  native  country  with  Aliaga, 
provincial  of  Arragon,  who  made  him  his  de- 
puty ; and  from  that  time  he  was  taken  up  in 
assisting  the  different  provincials,  and  other 
superior  members  of  his  order  in  Spain,  till 
Aliaga  was  made  archbishop  of  Valentia, 
when  he  took  him  to  reside  with  him  in  his 
palace,  as  his  most  intimate  companion  and 
friend.  The  opportunity  which  this  situation 
afforded  our  author  for  prosecuting  his  learned 
labours,  was  most  diligently  improved  by  him; 
and  from  the  year  1621  to  1628,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  preparing  a literal  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  Latin,  accompanied  with  short 
commentaries.  This  work  he  carried  on  from  the 
beginning  of  Genesis  to  the  fourteenth  chapter 
of  Ezekiel;  when  he  was  seized  with  a disorder 
which  proved  fatal  to  him  in  May  1628,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-three.  After  his  death,  the 
MS.  of  this  translation  was  sent  to  the  general 
of  the  Dominicans,  by  whose  directions  it  was 
published  in  1650  under  the  title  of,  “ Com- 
mentariorum  in  sacram  Scripturam  una  cum 
nova  de  Verbo  ad  Verbum  ex  Hebraeo  Trans- 
latione,  variisque  Lectionibus  Volumina  quin- 
que,”  folio.  In  the  first  of  our  subjoined 
authorities  the  reader  may  meet  with  a list  of 
various  other  learned  productions  which  em- 
ployed his  pen,  and  were  left  behind  him  in 
MS.  Antonii  Bibl.  Script.  Hisp.  Moreri. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

MALVEZZI,  Virgilio,  a gentleman  of 
Bologna,  born  in  j 599,  was  almost  an  univer- 


sal scholar.  He  served  in  the  armies  of  Philip 
IV.  king  of  Spain,  and  was  employed  both  in 
the  field  and  in  negotiations.  He  died  at  Bo- 
logna in  1654.  He  was  the  author  of  varipus 
works,  of  which  the  best  known  is  “ Discorsi 
sopra  Cornelio  Tacito,”  1635,  quarto  ; more  re- 
markable for  the  quantity  of  erudition  displayed 
in  them,  than  for  their  judgment  and  taste.  Also 
“ Opere  Istoriche,”  1656,  i2mo. : “ Ragioni 
per  le  qualiLetterati  credono  non  poter  si  avan- 
zare  nelli  corti;”  this  discourse  is  printed  in 
the  “ Saggi  Academici”  of  Mascardi.  Moreri. 
— A. 

MAMBRUN,  Peter,  a learned  Jesuit,  ce- 
lebrated for  his  Latin  poetry,  was  born  in 
1600,  at  Montferrand  in  Auvergne.  After 
having  taught  rhetoric  in  the  society’s  college 
for  four  years,  he  was  sent  to  Caen  as  a pro- 
fessor of  philosophy,  where  the  celebrated 
Huet  was  his  disciple,  and  contracted  agreat 
affection  for  him.  His  instructions  were  so 
popular  that  he  had  in  his  class  more  than 
three  hundred  scholars.  He  was  afterwards  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  the  college  of  la  Fleche, 
where  he  died  in  1661.  Father  Mambrun  pub- 
lished in  Latin  a “ Peripatetic  Dissertation  on 
Epic  Poetry,”  the  spirit  of  which  may  be  esti- 
mated from  his  maxim,  “Veritas  sine  Aristotelis 
philosophia  ne  in  poetica  quidem  locum  habet.” 
Accordingly,  he  has  framed  a code  of  laws 
for  the  epopaeia  entirely  founded  on  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Stagyrite.  His  fame,  however, 
is  chiefly  derived  from  his  own  performances 
in  Latin  poetry.  In  this  walk,  he  was  so 
exact  an  imitator  of  Virgil,  that  he  not  only 
copied  his  diction  and  versification,  but  fol- 
lowed his  example  in  composing  eclogues, 
georgics,  and  an  heroic  poem,  all  consisting 
of  the  Virgilian  number  of  books.  In  his 
georgics,  indeed,  he  deviates  from  the  culture 
of  the  land  to  that  of  the  soul  and  understand- 
ing. His  heroic  poem  is  entitled,  “ Constan- 
tine; or,  Idolatry  overthrown.”  But  though  he 
was  capable  of  exactly  copying  the  external 
form  of  that  great  poet,  he  was  not  inspired 
with  a similar  spirit;  and  his  poems,  though 
praised  for  their  purity,  and  a certain  dignity 
of  language  and  sentiment,  seem  to  have  sunk 
into  oblivion.  The  applause  of  Chapelain, 
and  the  character  given  of  him  by  Menage,  of 
“ a great  poet  and  a great  critic,”  will  scarce- 
ly procure  him  readers  at  the  present  period. 
Huet  de  rebus , £3V.  Baillet.  Moreri. — A. 

MAMERTINUS,  Claudius,  an  orator, 
who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third  and 
beginning  of  the  fourth  centuries,  is  known  by 
two  panegyrics  which  he  pronounced  in  ho- 
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Hour  of  Maximian  Hercules.  Another  Clau- 
dius Mamertinus , supposed  to  be  the  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  in  high  favour  with  the 
emperor  Julian,  who  gave  him  great  employ- 
ments, and  raised  him  to  the  consulate  A.  D. 
362.  He  pronounced  a panegyric  on  that  em- 
peror in  his  presence,  which  is  extant.  The 
three  pieces  above  mentioned  have  been  several 
times  printed  in  the  collections  called  “ Paneg- 
grici  Latini  veteres.”  Moreri. — A. 

MANARDI,  John,  a learned  physician, 
was  born  at  Ferrara  in  1462.  After  complet- 
ing his  studies  in  the  learned  languages  and  in 
medicine,  he  was  appointed  medical  professor 
at  Ferrara,  which  post  he  occupied  from  1482 
to  1495.  He  then  resided  for  some  years 
with  Gian-francesco  Pico  of  Mirandola,  to 
whom  he  was  both  physician  and  preceptor, 
and  whom  he  assisted  in  publishing  the  work 
of  the  celebrated  John  Pico  against  judicial 
astrology.  In  15:3  he  accepted  the  invitation 
of  Ladislaus  king  of  Hungary  to  become  his 
physician;  and  he  remained  in  that  country 
two  years  after  the  death  of  that  prince.  He 
returned  to  Ferrara  in  the  beginning  of  1519, 
and  resumed  his  functions.  At  an  advanced 
age  he  married  a second  wife,  young  and 
handsome,  by  which  he  was  supposed  to  have 
shortened  his  days.  He  died  at  Ferrara  in 
1536,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four;  and  a very 
honourable  inscription  to  his  memory  was 
placed  on  his  tomb  by  his  widow.  Manardi 
is  termed  by  Haller  a semiarabist  and  semi- 
galenic,  which  implies  an  attachment  to  ancient 
doctrines,  modified  by  modern  observation. 
He  published  in  1520  “ Epistolarum  Medi- 
cinalium  Libri  vi.”  afterwards  augmented  to 
twtnty  books,  and  several  times  printed,  lastly, 
with  the  title  of  “ Curia  Medica  xx  Libris 
Epistolarum  & Consultationum  adumbrata,” 
Hanov.  161 1,  folio.  This  is  a very  miscella- 
neous collection  of  remarks  upon  the  ancients, 
with  corrections  and  refutations  ; and  cases 
and  observations  from  his  own  practice  ; some 
of  which  are  valuable,  and  show  him  to  have 
been  a real  improver  of  his  art.  He  treats  of 
the  lues  venerea  as  a new  disease  imported 
from  America,  and  recommends  the  cure  by 
guaiacum  in  preference  to  mercury.  He  also 
published  “ In  primum  Artis  pnrvte  Galeni 
Librum  Commentarius,”  1525,  quarto. , Tira- 
boschi.  Halieri  Bibl.  Med.  Pract. — A. 

MANASSEH,  the  eldest  son  of  the  patriarch 
Joseph,  and  the  ancestor  of  one  of  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel,  was  born  in  Egypt,  of  the 
daughter  of  Potipherah,  priest  or  prince  of 


On,  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury B.  C.  He  was  adopted  by  Jacob  on  his 
death-bed,  at  the  same  time  with  his  brother 
Ephraim;  when  the  old  patriarch  decreed  that 
from  that  day  they  should  rank  as  his  sons, 
and  be  considered  as  the  heads  of  two  distinct 
tribes,  which  should  be  called  after  their  names. 
In  the  distribution  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  one 
half  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  had  its  inherit- 
ance assigned  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan,  hav- 
ing the  hills  of  Bashan  and  Hermon  on  the 
east,  part  of  Lebanon  on  the  north,  and  the 
tribe  of  Gad  to  the  south.  The  territory  of 
the  other  half  of  this  tribe  was  bounded  by 
the  tribe  of  Issachar  on  the  north,  that  of 
Ephraim  on  the  south,  and  by  the  river  Jordan 
and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  east  and  west. 
Genesis,  chap.  xli.  and  xlviii.  Joshua , chap.  xiii. 
a?id  xvi.  Blair' s Chrsn.  Tables. — M. 

MANASSEH,  king  of  Judah,  ascended  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  his  father  Hezekiah, 
about  the  year  710  B.  C.  when  he  was  only 
twelve  years  of  age.  This  prince  appears  to 
have  been  most  unhappy  in  his  companions 
and  counsellors,  and  to  have  made  it  his  study 
to  become,  in  every  possible  instance,  the  re- 
verse of  that  virtuous  pious  character,  of  which 
his  father  had  given  him  a shining  example. 
He  disgraced  himself  by  the  practice  of  the 
most  abominable  vices;  revived  that  idolatry 
which  it  had  been  Hezekiah’s  first  care  to  ex- 
terminate, introducing  new  and  unheard  of 
deities  and  superstitious  ceremonies;  and  he 
polluted  the  temple  of  God,  not  only  by  intro- 
ducing into  it  the  altars  and  rites  of  heathen 
worship,  but  by  setting  up  an  idol  even  in  the 
most  holy  place.  For  these  abominations  he 
was  severely  reproved  by  different  prophets, 
who  threatened  both  him  and  his  subjects, 
who  had  too  readily  imitated  his  wickedness, 
with  the  same  dreadful  judgments  which  had 
been  inflicted  on  their  brethren  the  Israelites.. 
Their  reproofs,  however,  instead  of  producing 
amendment,  only  excited  his  rage;  and  he 
now  added  to  his  other  vices,  tyranny  and 
cruelty.  So  much  innocent  blood  did  he 
cause  to  be  shed,  not  sparing  the  prophets 
themselves,  that  he  is  represented  as  having 
filled  Jerusalem  with  it,  from  one  end  to  an- 
other. At  length,  he  was  stopped  in  his  san- 
guinary career  by  the  invasion  of  an  Assyrian 
army,  too  powerful  for  him  to  resist,  which 
plundered  and  depopulated  the  country,  and, 
having  by  an  artifice  seized  his  person,  carried 
him  away,  in  1 hains,  a captive  to  Babylon, 
In  the  miserable  condition  to  which  he  was 
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thus  reduced,  Manasseh  became  deeply  sensi- 
ble of  the  criminality  of  his  past  conduct,  and 
sincerely  penitent  on  account  of  his  cruelties 
and  impieties.  He,  therefore,  humbled  him- 
self before  God,  offering  the  most  earnest 
prayers  for  mercy  and  forgiveness,  and  en- 
treating that  his  enemy  might  be  inclined  to 
humanity  towards  him,  and  to  grant  him  his 
liberty.  These  prayers  were  heard,  and  Ma- 
nasseh was  restored  to  his  kingdom ; from 
which  time  he  assiduously  employed  himself 
in  repairing  the  mischiefs  which  his  impiety 
and  tyranny  had  occasioned,  and  in  discharg- 
ing the  duties  of  a pious  and  patriotic  sove- 
reign. He  purified  the  temple  from  idols, 
and  all  the  relics  of  superstition;  restored  the 
worship  of  the  true  God  in  its  ancient  order 
and  splendour;  and  left  no  means  in  his  power 
unattempted,  for  reclaiming  his  people  from 
idolatry  and  wickedness,  and  confirming  them 
in  their  obedience  to  the  law  of  Moses.  After- 
wards he  provided  for  the  safety  of  his  king- 
dom by  repairing  the  fortifications  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  other  cities;  and  having  reigned  in 
peace  and  happiness  about  thirty-three  years 
after  his  return  from  Babylon,  died  about  the 
year  643  B.  C.,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  fifty-fifth  of  his  reign.  In 
the  chapter  of  Chronicles  referred  to  below, 
mention  is  twice  made  of  Manasseh’s  “ Pray- 
er;” and  among  the  apocryphal  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  may  be  seen  a composition  of 
that  nature,  entitled,  “ The  Prayer  of  Manas- 
seh King  of  Judah,  when  he  was  holden  Cap- 
tive in  Babylon.”  Of  the  claims  of  this  piece 
to  genuineness,  however,  considerable  doubts 
have  been  entertained.  1 1. Kings,  ch.  xxi.  1 — 18. 
11.  Chrcn.  xxxiii.  X — 20.  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud. 
lib.  x.  cap.  3 Blair's  Chron.  Tab. — M. 

MANCO  CAP  AC,  legislator  and  first  inca 
of  the  Peruvians,  was  the  twelfth  in  ascent 
from  the  inca  who  reigned  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  invasion  of  Peru  in  1532,  which  in- 
terval was  computed  by  the  natives  at  about 
four  hundred  years.  Their  tradition  was, 
that  this  personage,  with  his  wife  and  sister 
Mama  Ocollo,  otherwise  called  Caya  Mama, 
both  of  a majestic  form  and  clothed  in  decent 
garments,  appeared  in  an  island  of  the  lake 
Titicaca,  and  declared  themselves  to  be  chil- 
dren of  the  sun,  sent  down  by  their  parent  to 
civilise  and  instruct  the  savage  people  who 
then  inhabited  that  country.  Manco  accord- 
ingly instructed  the  men  in  agriculture  and 
other  useful  arts,  whilst  his  wife  taught  the 
women  to  spin  and  weave.  When  the  rude 


natives  were  thus  rendered  capable  of  provid- 
ing themselves  with  necessaries  and  fixed  to  a 
spot,  Manco  began  to  form  them  into  regular 
society,  and  to  give  them  a system  of  laws  and 
policy.  If  what  is  supernatural  be  rejected 
from  this  tradition,  it  will  appear  that  some 
stranger  from  a civilised  land  arrived  in  Peru, 
and  making  use  of  that  association  of  religion 
w'hich  so  many  other  legislators  have  employ- 
ed, obtained  an  ascendency  over  the  minds  of 
the  barbarous  natives,  which  enabled  him  to 
form  a regular  government  and  place  himself 
at  its  head.  He  was  regarded,  like  one  of  the 
demigods  of  Greece,  as  a being  of  a superior 
nature,  and  his  descent  from  the  sun  was  a 
fundamental  article  in  the  creed  of  the  Peru- 
vians. This  notion  of  a sacred  race  was  kept 
up  by  the  inviolable  practice  of  restricting  ail 
marriages  in  the  families  of  the  incas  to  those 
of  the  same  blood.  The  sons  of  Manco  mar- 
ried their  sisters,  as  he  himself  had  done,  and 
no  royal  lineage  was  ever  preserved  more  pure 
and  unmixed.  Absolute  power  in  the  mo- 
narch was  the  necessary  consequence  of  this 
sanctity  of  character,  and  the  government  took 
the  form  of  a theocracy.  Its  civil  institutions 
were  directed  to  the  preservation  of  order  and 
tranquillity;  its  religious  rites  were  for  the  most 
part  innocent  and  humane;  and  gentleness  and 
submission  distinguished  the  Peruvians  among 
the  nations  of  that  continent.  Manco  Capac, 
after  a long  and  prosperous  reign,  is  said,  when 
sensible  of  the  approach  of  death,  to  have  as- 
sembled his  numerous  family  and  principal 
subjects  in  the  city  of  Cuzco,  which  he  founded ; 
and  after  a long  exhortation  to  preserve  the 
divine  laws  of  which  he  had  been  the  promul- 
gator, and  to  live  in  peace  and  unity,  to  have 
expired  in  their  sight.  His  memory  was  held 
in  the  utmost  veneration  by  his  own  people; 
and  as  far  as  we  can  rely  upon  the  tradition 
annexed  to  his  name,  he  seems  justly  entitled  to 
rank  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  Gar- 
cilasso  de  la  V ega.  Robertson's  Hist.  America. — A . 

MANDELSLO,  John-Albert,  a native  of 
Mecklenburg,  was  page  to  the  duke  of  Hol- 
stein, and  accompanied,  as  gentleman  of  the 
chamber,  the  embassadors  whom  that  duke 
sent  to  Muscovy  and  Persia  in  1636.  From 
the  court  of  Persia  he  went  to  Ormuz,  and 
there  embarked  for  the  Indies  according  to  a 
permission  obtained  from  his  sovereign  before 
his  departure.  On  his  return  he  drew  up  a 
“ Journal  of  his  Voyages,”  beginning  in  Ja- 
nuary 1638,  and  terminating  in  May  1640. 
It  is  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Tra- 
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vels  of  Olearius,  secretary  to  the  embassy,  and 
is  held  in  esteem.  Moreri. — A. 

MANDEVILLE,  Bernard  de,  a writer  of 
temporary  fame,  was  born  about  1670  in  Hol- 
land, where  he  was  brought  up  to  physic,  in 
which  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor.  Whether 
he  was  of  English  extraction  does  not  appear, 
but  he  fixed  his  residence  in  this  country,  and 
wrote  his  books  in  its  language.  His  first 
publication  was  the  “ Virgin  Unmasked  ; or,  a 
Dialogue  upon  Love,  Marriage,”  <kc.  1709; 
which  is  not  praised  for  its  moral  tendency. 
In  17 1 1 he  published  a work  in  his  own  pro- 
fession, entitled  “ A Treatise  on  the  Hypo- 
chondriac and  Hysteric  Passions,  vulgarly 
called  the  Hyppo  in  Men  and  the  Vapours  in 
Women,”  octavo.  This  is  a much  more  en- 
tertaining performance  than  medical  works 
usually  are,  containing  many  shrewd  and  sar- 
castic remarks,  and  displaying  much  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  and  no  mean  acquaintance 
with  medicine.  From  the  satirical  strokes 
upon  the  modern  practice  of  physicians  and 
apothecaries,  it  may  be  gathered  that  he  had 
not  much  interest  with  the  faculty;  and  indeed 
he  seems  never  to  have  enjoyed  any  consider- 
able share  of  professional  employment.  A 
poem  which  he  printed  in  17x4,  entitled, 
“ The  Grumbling  Hive ; or,  Knaves  turn- 
ed honest,”  was  the  ground-work  of  the 
publication  by  which  he  is  best  known,  which 
appeared  in  1723  under  the  title  of  “ The 
Fable  of  the  Bees  ; or,  Private  Vices  made  Pub- 
lic Benefits;  with  an  Essay  on  Charity  and 
Charity-Schools,  and  a Search  into  the  Nature 
of  Society,”  octavo.  The  foundation  of  the 
reasoning  in  this  piece  is  the  sophism  that 
every  thing  which  has  been  called  luxury  or 
superfluity  in  the  advanced  stages  of  society 
is  vice;  whence  is  deduced  the  prevalence  of 
vicious  principles  in  human  nature,  and  the  in- 
strumentality of  vice  in  producing  the  apparent 
prosperity  of  states.  His  general  views  of 
mankind  are  of  the  most  disparaging  and  de- 
grading kind;  and  from  his  idea  of  the  lower 
classes,  he  declares  against  all  attempts  to  en- 
lighten or  raise  them  by  education.  The  ten- 
dency of  this  work  was  thought  to  be  so  im- 
moral, that  it  was  presented  by  the  grand  jury 
of  Middlesex  (a  favourite  mode  at  that  time 
of  refuting  obnoxious  books),  and  raised  a 
swarm  of  answers  of  different  persuasions  and 
principles.  To  some  of  these  he  replied,  de- 
fending himself  from  the  immoral  inferences 
drawn  from  his  work.  One  of  his  answers 
was  to  bishop  Berkeley,  who  had  animadvert- 
ed upon  him  in  his  Alciphron,  or  Minute  Phi- 


losopher. Mandeville  in  the  same  year,  1732, 
published  “ A Letter  to  Dion,  occasioned  by 
his  Book  called  Alciphron,”  in  which  he  has 
pointed  out  some  misrepresentations  and  false 
reasonings  of  his  adversary  The  Fable  of  the 
Bees  is  now  scarcely  read,  and  is  only  remem- 
bered as  a work  of  bad  repute.  The  author 
had  before  published  in  1720,  “Free  Thoughts 
on  Religion,”  by  which  he  incurred  the  sus- 
picion of  deism,  though  he  appeared  only  as  arr 
advocate  for  rational  Christianity.  In  1732  he 
published  “ An  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of 
Honour,  and  Usefulness  of  Christianity  in  W '.r.” 
He  died  in  1733.  New  Bic.gr.  Diet.  Alatule- 
ville’s.  IVorks.- -A. 

MANDEVILE,  Sir  John,  a celebrated 
early  traveller,  was  born  at  St  Albans,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He 
was  of  a good  family,  and  was  bred  to  physic, 
which  he  probably  practised  for  some  time ; 
but  an  ardent  desire  of  visiting  the  distant 
countries  of  which  he  had  read  induced  him,  in 
1332,  to  set  out  upon  a course  of  travels,  in 
which  he  is  said  to  have  spent  thirty-four 
years.  During  this  period  he  extended  his 
peregrinations  through  the  greatest  part  of 
Asia,  Egypt,  and  Lybia,  making  himself  master 
of  many  languages,  and  collecting  a great  mass 
of  information,  true  or  fabulous,  which  he 
committed  to  writing  in  Latin,  French,  and 
English.  He  at  length  died  at  Liege  in  1372,. 
where  a monument  exists  to  his  memory.  He 
is  there  called  John  de  Mandevil,  alias  de  Barba, 
lord  of  Campoli.  Extracts  from  his  travels 
are  found  in  various  collections,  but  the  only 
genuine  edition,  entitled  “The  Voiage  and 
Travaile  of  Sir  John  Mandevile  Knight,”  was 
printed  from  an  original  MS.  in  the  Cotton 
library,  1727,  octavo.  The  character  of  sir 
John  for  veracity  has  been  very  differently 
regarded  by  different  persons.  In  general  he 
passes  lor  a mere  fabler,  and  indeed  his  many 
marvellous  and  absurd  tales  seem  to  entitle  him 
to  no  other  appellation  ; but  some  have  endea- 
voured to  make  a distinction  between  what  he 
picked  up  from  reading  and  report,  and  what 
he  himself  observed,  and  have  been  willing  to 
give  him  credit  for  most  of  the  latter.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  his  narratives  were 
much  esteemed  in  his  own  age,  and  rendered 
him  famous  throughout  Europe ; and  he  has 
many  remarks  which  show  talents,  and  an  ac» 
quaintance  with  science.  Tanner.  Vossii  Hist. 
Lat.  Mod.  Univ.  Hist. — A. 

MANES,  as  he  is  called  by  the  Greek 
writers,  Manich2Kus  by  the  Latins,  and  Mani 
by  the  Persians  and  Arabians,  was  the  founder 
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of  a celebrated  Christian  sect  called  after  him 
M'anichtran:,  and  flourished  in  the  third  century. 
His  history  and  that  of  his  followers  has  long 
remained  in  great  obscurity  and  uncertainty, 
and  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  ancients 
intermingled  with  so  much  invective,  and  im- 
probable, or  evidently  fabulous,  or  contra- 
dictory matter,  that  to  draw  up  a tolerably 
correct  and  impartial  account  of  it,  has  proved 
a task  of  no  little  difficulty.  Among  the 
moderns,  M.  de  Beausobre  and  Dr.  Lardner 
are  pre-eminent  for  the  studious  attention,  and 
cool  unbiassed  judgment  with  which  they  ap- 
pear to  have  examined  this  subject  ; and  we 
shall,  therefore,  chiefly  follow  them  as  our 
guides  in  our  present  narrative,  referring  our 
readers  to  them  for  their  numerous  authorities. 
That  he  was  a native  subject  of  the  Persian 
monarchy,  is  almost  universally  allowed  •,  but 
whether  he  was  of  the  province  of  Persia,  pro- 
perly so  called,  or  of  Babylon,  or  else  of 
Chaldea,  which  is  often  confounded  with  that 
of  Babylon,  is  uncertain.  According  to  the 
chronicle  of  Edessa,  he  was  born  in  the  year 
239  or  240  of  the  Christian  asra.  The  Greek 
writers  concur  in  representing  him  to  have 
been  a slave  purchased  by  a widow,  who  soon 
set  him  at  liberty,  adopted  him  for  her  son, 
gave  him  a good  education,  and  ultimately 
made  him  her  heir.  The  circumstances,  how- 
ever, of  his  servile  state,  and  his  having  been 
sold,  are  not  taken  notice  of  by  the  Eastern 
writers,  which  renders  them  of  dubious  au- 
thority ; and  the  more  so,  since  the  Greek 
authors  speak  of  him  as  rich,  learned,  educated 
among  philosophers,  and  at  the  court  of  Persia 
in  his  early  age.  The  Eastern  authors  say 
that  he  was  a painter  and  engraver  by  pro- 
fession ; that  he  had  so  fine  a hand,  as  to  be 
able  to  draw  lines  and  make  circles  without 
rule  or  compass  ; and  that  he  made  a terrestrial 
globe  with  all  its  circles  and  divisions.  Pie  is 
also  said  to  have  been  instructed  in  all  those 
arts  and  sciences  which  the  Persians  and  the 
other  neighbouring  nations  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  ; to  have  penetrated  into  the  depths  of 
astronomy  •,  and  to  have  been  skilled  in  the  art 
of  healing.  He  became  a convert  to  Christianity, 
and  openly  professed  and  taught  it ; but,  from 
his  partiality  for  the  doctrine  of  the  magi,  in 
which  he  had  been  educated,  was  so  bold  as  to 
attempt  a coalition  of  it  with  the  Christian 
system,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  He  com- 
menced his  design  in  the  reign  of  Sapor,  and 
soon  obtained  a number  of  disciples,  w hom  he 
seduced  to  adopt  his  opinions  by  the  subtilty 
of  Iris  reasonings,  his  extraordinary  eloquence, 


the  gravity  of  his  appearance,  and  the  inno- 
cence and  simplicity  of  his  manners.  He  has 
been  charged  with  having  made  pretensions  to 
extraordinary  divine  inspiration  ; and  Epipha- 
nius,  and  other  Greek  as  well  as  Latin  writers 
affirm,  that  sometimes  he  presumed  to  say  he 
was  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  at  other  times  that 
he  was  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ.  These 
charges  are  minutely  investigated  by  Dr.  Lard- 
ner, who,  on  the  strongest  evidence,  has  ac- 
quitted him  of  pretending  to  be  the  Holy 
Ghost ; while  he  has  shewn  it  not  improbable, 
that  by  calling  himself  an  apostle  of  Christ,  he 
might  mean  no  more  than  to  profess,  in  the 
lofty  style  of  the  orientals,  that  he  was  a dis- 
ciple of  Christ,  and  a teacher  of  his  religion. 
Whether  he  was  so  far  under  the  influence  of 
fanaticism,  as  to  believe  that  he  was  actually 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  reveal  to  the 
world  truths,  in  which  our  Lord  thought  not 
proper  to  instruct  his  first  disciples  •,  or  whether 
he  dishonestly  endeavoured  to  possess  his  fol- 
lowers with  such  a persuasion,  are  questions 
which,  perhaps,  it  may  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. The  judicious  and  dispassionate  writer 
just  mentioned,  after  discussing  them  observes  : 
“ Upon  the  whole,  I do  not  chuse  to  deny  that 
Mani  was  an  impostor;  but  I do  not  discern 
evident  proofs  of  it.  I plainly  see  that  he  was 
an  arrogant  philosopher,  and  a great  schemist : 
but  whether  he  was  an  impostor,  I cannot 
certainly  say.  He  was  abundantly  too  fond  of 
philosophical  notions,  which  he  endeavoured 
to  bring  into  religion  : for  this  he  is  to  be 
blamed.  But  every  bold  dogmatizer  is  not  an 
impostor.” 

The  common  accounts  which  the  Greek 
and  Latin  writers  furnish  concerning  two  pre- 
decessors of  Mapes,  Scythian,  andTerebinthus, 
to  whom  it  is  pretended  that  he  was  indebted 
for  his  peculiar  doctrines,  Beausobre  and  Lard- 
ner shew  to  be  idle  fictions  ; and  they  offer 
weighty  reasons  for  doubting  the  story  pre- 
served by  Augustine  and  Theodoret,  that  when 
he  assumed  the  character  of  a public  teacher, 
he  affected  to  imitate  Christ,  by  selecting 
twelve  disciples,  whom  he  distinguished  from 
the  rest,  and  sent  abroad  to  propagate  his  prin- 
ciples. Beausobre,  following  Abulpharagius, 
assigns  the  first  appearance  of  Manes  in  the 
character  of  a public  teacher  to  the  year  267  ; 
and  relates,  on  the  authority  of  the  Persian 
writers,  that  his  reputation  attracted  the  notice 
of  Sapor,  whose  confidence  he  gained,  most 
probably  by  disclosing  to  him  only  that  part  of 
his  system  which  corresponded  with  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  magi.  Soon  afterwards,  Manes 
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being  excommunicated  by  the  orthodox  Chris- 
tians, this  circumstance  increased  his  favour 
with  the  king,  who  now  began  to  regard  him 
soleiy  in  the  light  of  a great  philosopher. 
When,  however,  he  was  informed,  that  Manes 
combined  with  his  philosophical  notions  the 
doctrines  of  the  Christians,  and  that  he  opposed 
the  worship  and  ceremonies  of  Zoroaster,  he 
immediately  withdrew  his  confidence  from 
him,  and  determined  that  he  should  be  put  to 
death.  Upon  this,  Manes,  being  apprized  of 
the  king’s  resolution,  eluded  the  search  which 
was  made  for  him, and  withdrew  into  i urkestan. 
In  this  country  he  made  numerous  converts  to 
his  opinions,  and  is  said  to  have  recommended 
himself  to  the  esteem  of  the  people,  by  orna- 
menting different  temples  with  a variety  of 
pictures,  executed  by  his  own  hand.  In  this 
asylum  also  he  composed  his  “ Gospel,”  sup- 
posed by  Lardner  to  be  the  same  with  what  is 
sometimes  called  “ The  Living  Gospel con- 
cerning the  contents  of  which  we  have  nothing 
but  uncertain  reports  and  conjectures,  no  frag- 
ments of  it  being  preserved  in  any  of  the 
authors  who  wrote  against  Manes.  The  Persian 
authors  relate  the  following  account  of  the 
origin  and  first  publication  of  this  book,  which 
has  much  of  the  air  of  fiction,  and  seems  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  history  of  Zoro- 
aster. To  give  his  opinions  the  weight  of 
apparently  divine  authority,  he  devised  an  ex- 
pedient similar  to  what  has  been  practised  by 
other  false  prophets.  Having  found  in  a so- 
litary place  a cave,  in  which  was  a fine  spring, 
he  conveyed  into  it  sufficient  provisions  to  last 
a year,  and  then  told  his  disciples  that  he  was 
about  to  take  a journey  to  Heaven,  and  that  he 
would  be  absent  from  them  during  that  period, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  he  would  return  to 
them.  Taking  the  necessary  precautions  to 
prevent  discovery,  he  then  withdrew  to  his 
place  of  concealment,  where  in  silence  and 
solitude  he  methodized  his  system  of  philoso- 
phy and  religion,  which  he  wrote  in  a book 
fi.lcd  with  emblematical  images  and  figures, 
designed  to  illustrate  his  peculiar  principles. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  he  left  his  retreat,  and 
presented  this  book  to  his  disciples,  saying  that 
he  had  brought  it  fronr  Heaven  ; and  by  this 
artifice  greatly  increased  the  number  of  his 
followers.  This  book  was  called  by  the  Persians 
Ertenk-Mani,  or  “ Book  of  the  Pictures  of 
Mani.” 

In  the  year  271,  or  272,  upon  the  death  of 
Sapor,  and  the  accession  of  his  son  Hormisdas, 
Manes  returned  into  Persia,  confident  of  the 
protection  of  a prince  who  appears  to  have 
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secretly  favoured  him  during  his  father’s  reign 
On  his  arrival  at  court.  Manes  presented  his 
“ Gospel”  to  the  king,  who  received  it  very 
graciously,  and  even  adopted  the  tenets  of  the 
'author,  openly  declaring  himself  his  protector 
and  patron.  Finding  at  length,  however,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  royal  support,  Manes  was 
exposed  to  perpetual  danger  from  the  united 
hatred  of  the  Christians,  the  Magi,  the  Jews, 
and  the  Pagans,  the  king  built  for  him  a strong 
castle  between  Bagdad  and  Suza,  as  a place  of 
security  against  his  persecutors.  Upon  the 
death  of  Hormisdas  in  273,  or  274,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Varanes  I.  called  by  the 
Persians  Baharam,  or  Behram,  who  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  protected  Manes,  and 
appeared  favourable  to  his  opinions  ; but  after- 
wards, influenced  by  the  representations  and 
remonstrances  of  the  Magi,  he  determined  to 
sacrifice  him  to  their  malignant  jealousy.  In 
order  to  inveigle  him  out  of  his  castle,  the  king- 
appointed  a solemn  disputation  to  be  held  be- 
tween the  principal  doctors  of  the  sect  of 
Zoroaster  and  Manes  ; at  which  the  latter  was 
condemned  to  death,  for  denying  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  as  some  say,  but  according 
to  others,  for  having  intermixed  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  with  the  tenets  of  the  Magi. 
The  Greek  writers  ascribe  his  death  to  another 
cause,  alleging,  that  having  undertaken  to  cure 
the  son  of  the  Persian  monarch  of  a dangerous 
disease,  by  his  skill  in  medicine,  or  his  mira- 
culous power,  he  not  only  failed  in  the  attempt, 
but  hastened  the  death  of  the  prince  j which 
excited  the  indignation  of  the  king,  who  ordered 
him  to  be  put  to  a cruel  death.  As  this  story, 
however,  does  not  occur  in  any  of  the  Eastern 
writers,  it  is  entitled  to  little  credit.  Historians 
also  differ  in  their  relations  concerning  the 
manner  of  his  execution  : some  telling  us  that 
he  was  crucified  ; others  that  he  was  cut  in  two 
through  the  middle  of  his  body,  and  that  the 
separated  parts  were  hung  up  over  two  of  the 
gates  of  the  capital  city ; and  others,  that  he 
was  flayed  alive,  and  that  his  skin,  filled  with 
chaff,  was  suspended  on  a gibbet  erected  in  a 
conspicuous  situation,  as  an  object  of  terror  to 
those  of  his  sect.  The  death  of  Manes  most 
probably  took  place  in  the  year  277.  Besides 
his  “ Gospel,”  he  was  the  author  of  “The 
Mysteries,”  chiefly  intended  to  prove  the  doc- 
trine of  the  two  principles  by  a demonstration 
a posteriori , or  from  the  mixture  of  good  and 
evil  that  there  is  in  the  world  ; “ Chapters,” 
or  “ Heads,”  probably  containing  a summary 
of  the  Manichaean  doctrine  ; “ The  Treasure* 
of  Life,”  which  was  one  of  the  books  confuted 
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by  Heraclean ; u'The  Gigantic  Bock,”  also 
confuted  by  the  same  writer;  a treatise  “ On 
Astrology  various  “ Letters,”  which  are  par- 
cularized  by  Lardner,  as  well  as  the  authors  in 
which  fragments  of  his  different  pieces  may  be 
seen,  &c. 

The  most  accurate  and  dispassionate  summary 
of  the  tenets  of  Manes  and  his  followers,  which 
we  have  met  with,  appears  to  us  to  be  that  of 
the  last  mentioned  writer;  and  we  shall,  there- 
fore, chiefly  take  it  for  our  guide  in  laying  an 
analysis  of  the  principal  of  them  before  our 
readers.  They  held  the  doctrine  of  two  ori- 
ginal independent  principles,  from  which  all 
things  proceed  ; the  one  immaterial  and  per- 
fectly good,  called  light ; the  other  material, 
and  the  source  of  all  evil,  called  darkness.  The 
being  who  presides  over  the  light,  is  called 
God  ; he  who  rules  over  the  land  of  darkness, 
Hyle,  or  Demon.  According  to  them,  the 
creation  of  the  world  originated  in  an  attempt 
made  upon  the  kingdom  of  light  by  the  king- 
dom of  darkness  ; which  the  ruler  of  light  no 
sooner  perceived,  than  he  detached  from  him  a 
power  which  formed  the  first  man,  who  being 
invested  with  the  five  elements,  went  down  to 
fight  with  darkness.  In  this  contest  the  prince 
of  darkness  proved  victorious,  and  seized  upon 
a considerable  portion  of  the  soul,  or  light  that 
was  in  man  ; to  whose  relief  God  sent  another 
power,  called  the  living  spirit,  which  defeated 
the  prince  of  darkness,  rescued  a portion  of 
this  light,  and  out  of  it  formed  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  and  afterwards.the  earth  from  matter. 
In  order  to  detain  the  remaining  portion  of  this 
light,  which  he  had  mixed  with  matter,  the 
prince  of  darkness,  upon  the  model  of  the  first 
man  who  came  to  fight  him,  formed  the  first 
parents  of  the  human  race.  The  beings 
engendered  from  this  original  stock,  consist  of 
a body  formed  out  of  the  corrupt  matter  of  the 
kingdom  of  darkness,  and  of  two  souls  ; one 
the  source  and  cause  of  vicious  passions,  de- 
riving its  origin  from  matter,  the  other  the 
source  of  good  purposes  and  inclinations,  de- 
riving its  origin  from  God.  In  Adam,  there 
was  a great  abundance  of  the  particles  of  light, 
with  but  few  particles  of  darkness,  and  there- 
fore he  lived  holilv  a considerable  time  ; till  at 
length,  the  adverse  part  in  him  prevailing,  he 
had  commerce  with  Eve,  and  so  fell.  To 
repair  the  mischiefs  of  the  fall,  and  by  degrees 
to  deliver  captive  souls  from  their  corporeal 
prisons,  God  formed  two  beings  of  eminent 
dignity  from  his  own  person,  one  of  whom 
was  Christ,  and  the  other  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
who  constituted  with  himself  one  deity,  under 


a three-fold  appellation.  The  Father  was  be- 
lieved by  the  Manichseans  to  inhabit,  the  su- 
preme and  most  sublime  light.  The  Son  they 
thought  dwelt  by  his  power  in  the  sun,  and  by 
his  wisdom  in  the  moon  ; and  therefore  when' 
they  prayed,  they  bowed  towards  the  sun  in  the 
daytime,  and  towards  the  moon  in  the  night. 
To  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  third  majesty,  they 
assigned  the  air  for  his  residence  ; considering 
him  to  be  the  genial  principle  which  warms 
and  illuminates  the  minds  of  men,  renders  the 
earth  fruitful,  and  gradually  draws  up  from  its 
bosom  the  latent  principles  of  celestial  fire,  to 
their  primitive  exalted  station.  After  making 
use  for  a long  time  of  the  ministry  of  angels 
and  of  holy  men,  to  conduct  souls  back  to  the 
kingdom  of  light,  God  ordered  Christ  to  leave 
the  solar  regions,  and  to  descend  upon  earth, 
for  the  same  purpose ; who,  when  he  had 
fulfilled  the  design  of  his  mission,  returned  to 
his  throne  in  the  sun.  The  Manichatans  also 
believed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration 
of  souls  ; but  not  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
body.  They  allowed  a resurrection  of  the 
soul  in  the  present  state,  where,  being  en- 
lightened by  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  it 
purifies  itself  from  carnal  affections.  And  thev 
might  speak  of  the  resurrection  or  ascent  of 
the  soul,  when  it  should  return  to  God  ; but 
they  absolutely  denied  the  resurrection  of  bodies. 
They  believed  in  a future  judgment ; but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  admitted  the  doctrine 
of  the  eternity  of  hell  torments.  Jesus  Christ 
they  believed  to  be  God,  but  not  man  : God 
truly,  but  man  only  in  appearance  ; who  had 
no  birth  at  all,  not  even  a miraculous  one,  nor 
any  baptism,  and  who  was  neither  crucified, 
nor  died  in  reality.  A.nd  as  they  did  not  be- 
lieve that  he  really  suffered,  they,  consequently, 
could  not  admit  that  his  death  was  a true 
sacrifice.  The  eucharist  was  with  them  only 
a ceremony  of  thanksgiving  in  memory  of  the 
mystic  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour,  which  had 
only  moral  views.  They  ascribed  little  to  faith, 
but  much  to  good  works,  which  they  con- 
sidered as  an  essential  and  absolutely  necessary 
condition  of  salvation. 

In  defence  of  these  principles,  Manes  and 
his  followers  rejected  the  Old  Testament, 
maintaining  that  the  God  who  delivered  the 
law  by  Moses,  and  spake  in  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets, was  not  the  true  God,  but  the  prince  of 
darkness.  It  appears  that  they  received  most 
if  not  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament ; 
but  not  without  arbitrarily  rejecting  such  parts 
of  them  as  could  not  be  reconciled  with  their 
philosophical  notions,  pretending  that  they 
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were  interpolations  and  corruptions  introduced 
by  the  Catholics.  They  also  paid  great  regard 
to  certain  apocryphal  books ; for  an  account  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  the  parts  of  the  New 
Testament  received  or  rejected  by  tliem,  we 
refer  to  Lardner.  Manes  enjoined  on  his  fol- 
lowers a rule  of  life  and  manners  the  most 
extravagantly  rigorous  and  austere.  But,  well 
knowing  that  his  sect  could  not  possibly  be- 
come numerous,  if  this  severity  were  to  be 
imposed  upon  them  all,  without  distinction,  he 
divided  them  into  two  classes  •,  one  of  which 
comprehended  the  perfect  Christians,  under  the 
name  of  the  elect ; and  the  other,  the  imperfect 
and  feeble,  under  the  title  of  hearers.  The 
elect  were  obliged  to  observe  a rigorous  ab- 
stinence from  flesh,  eggs,  milk,  fish,  wine,  all 
intoxicating  drink,  wedlock,  and  all  amorous 
gratifications  ; and  to  live  in  a state  of  the 
sharpest  penury,  subsisting  themselves  on  herbs, 
pulse,  and  melons,  and  depriving  themselves  of 
all  the  comforts  which  arise  from  the  moderate 
indulgence  of  natural  passions,  and  also  from  a 
variety  of  innocent  and  agreeable  pursuits.  The 
hearers  were  subjected  to  a milder  discipline  ; 
being  allowed  to  possess  houses,  lands,  and 
wealth,  to  feed  upon  flesh,  and  to  enter  into 
the  bonds  of  conjugal  tenderness ; but  this 
liberty  was  granted  them  with  many  limitations, 
and  under  the  strictest  conditions  of  modera- 
tion and  temperance.  At  their  meetings  for 
public  worship,  prayers  were  performed,  at 
which  all  were  present,  hearers  as  well  as  elect; 
the  Scriptures  were  read,  as  well  as  the  writings 
of  Manes  and  apocryphal  books ; and  it  seems 
probable  that  discourses  were  delivered,  ex- 
plaining and  enforcing  their  peculiar  principles, 
and  exhorting  to  the  practice  of  virtue.  They 
also  observed  the  Christian  rites  of  baptism 
and  the  eucharist  ; baptizing  infants  in  the 
same  manner  with  the  Catholics,  and  frequently 
administering  the  eucharist  by  communion  in 
both  kinds.  They  observed  the  Lord’s  day, 
but  fasted  upon  it,  hearers  as  well  as  elect. 
They  likewise  kept  Easter,  and  in  the  month 
of  March  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Manes.  They  have  been  ac- 
cused, not  only  of  corrupting  the  religion  of 
Christ,  by  intermixing  with  its  doctrines  grossly 
absurd  and  extravagantly  fanciful  notions, 
which  is  undeniable  ; but  also  of  giving  the 
greatest  encouragement  to  sensuality  and  li- 
centiousness, and  of  abandoning  themselves  to 
the  most  abominable  rites  in  the  celebration  of 
their  eucharist.  But  the  latter  charge  has  not 
been  proved,  and  is  at  once  incredible  in  itself, 
unsupported  by  the  testimony  of  the  most 


ancient  authors,  Christian  or  heathen,  and  con- 
tradicted by  a number  of  witnesses  in  favour 
of  their  innocence,  which  greatly  surpasses  that 
of  their  accusers.  The  sect  of  the  Manichteans 
spread  rapidly  in  Persia,  and  in  the  different 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  ; and,  notwith- 
standing the  severe  edicts  enacted  against  them 
by  pontiffs,  emperors,  and  other  sovereigns, 
and  the  cruel  persecutions  by  which  they  were 
harrassed  for  ages,  they  existed  in  considerable 
numbers  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Eusebii  Hist.  Eecl.  lib.  vii.  cap.  31. 
Socrat.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  i.  cap.  22.  AugUstin.  de 
Moribus  Manich.  passim.  Fabricii  Bill.  Grac. 
vo'l.  V.  lib . v.  cap.  I.  Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  sub 
sac.  Novat.  D' Herbert's  Bibl.  Orient.  Beauso- 
bre's  Hist.  Grit,  de  Manich.  passim.  Lardtier’s 
Cred.  part  ii.  vol.  VE  chap.  63.  Mesh.  Hist. 
Eccl.  sac.  Hi.  part  ii.  cap.  5. — M. 

MANESSON-MALLET,  Alan,  an  able 
French  mathematician  who  flourished  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  a native  of  Paris,  who 
entered  into  the  service  of  the  king  of  Portugal, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  the  profession  of  a 
military  engineer.  Afterwards  he  was  ap- 
pointed mathematical  tutor  to  the  pages  *of 
Lewis  XIV.  We  have  met  with  no  other; 
particulars  relative  to  his  personal  history. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  esteemed  works, 
among  which  are,  “ Martial  Studies,  or,  the 
Art  of  War,”  1691,  in  three  volumes  octavo, 
illustrated  with  cuts ; “ A Description  of  the 
Universe,  containing  the  different  Systems  of 
the  World,  general  and  particular  Maps  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  Geography,”  & c.  1683, 
in  five  volumes  octavo,  with  appropriate  en- 
gravings, &c. ; a treatise  on  “ Practical  Geo- 
metry,” 1702,  in  four  volumes  octavo,  Sec.  As 
the  author  had  travelled  much,  possessed  con- 
siderable experience,  and  drew  all  his  plans 
himself,  which  are  ably  executed,  his  books 
continue  to  be  in  request.  Moreri.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist. — M. 

MANE  I'HOS,an  ancient  Egyptian  historian, 
called  the  Sebennite  from  the  place  of  his 
origin,  was  high-priest  of  Heliopolis  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  about  B.C.  304. 
He  wrote  in  Greek  a history  of  Egypt  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  last  year  of  Nectanebis. 
The  matter  of  this  history  he  asserts  to  have 
been  extracted  from  certain  pillars  in  the 
Siriadic  land,  whereon  inscriptions  had  been 
made  in  the  sacred  dialect  by  Thoth,  the  first 
Mercury,  which,  after  the  flood,  were  translated 
into  the  Greek  tongue,  but  written  in  the 
sacred  character,  and  were  laid  up  in  books  in 
the  sacred  recesses  of  Egypt  by  the  second 
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Mercury.  But  this  account,  which  could  only 
relate  to  the  earlier  portions  of  the  history,  is 
so  manifestly  incredible,  by  its  reference  to  the 
Greek  language  at  a period  when  it  could  not 
be  known  in  Egypt,  that  the  writers  of  the 
Universal  History  suspect  some  mistake  or  cor- 
ruption in  the  passage  of  Eusebius  containing 
it.  The  work  of  Manethos  was  divided  into 
three  tomes,  the  first  of  which  comprehended 
the  history  of  the  gods  and  demigods  so  called 
(for  he  seems  to  have  considered  them  only  as 
mortal  men  eminent  for  virtue)  ; the  second, 
that  of  eight  dynasties  of  kings  •,  and  the  third, 
of  twelve.  1 he  chronology  of  these  is  ex- 
tremely obscure,  and  in  part  evidently  fabulous; 
but  the  improbability  of  the  number  and  length 
of  the  dynasties  is  lessened  by  the  supposition 
that  they  refer  to  kings  of  different  districts, 
who  reigned  at  the  same  time.  The  history  of 
Manethos  is  lost ; but  his  dynasties  have  been 
preserved,  being  first  epitomized  by  Julius 
Africanus,  from  whom  they  were  transcribed 
by  Eusebius,  and  inserted  in  his  chronicle. 
From  Eusebius  they  were  copied  by  George 
Syncellus.  Several  fragments  of  the  history 
are  also  preserved  by  Josephus  in  his  work 
against  Apion.  Fossii  Hist.  Grac.  Univ.Hist. 
—A. 

MANETTI,  Gianozzo,  a very  learned  Ita- 
lian, was  born  of  a good  family  at  Florence,  in 
1396.  His  first  destination  being  to  trade,  he 
received  a correspondent  education,  and  was 
placed  at  ten  years  of  age  with  a banker  ; but  a 
natural  propensity  to  letters  caused  him  to  be 
soon  disgusted  with  this  employment,  and  he 
applied  with  great  ardour  to  every  kind  of 
literature  then  cultivated.  Besides  the  ele- 
mentary branches  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
logic,  he  studied  physics,  metaphysics,  ethics, 
and  theology ; and  during  nine  years  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  these  pursuits.  Among 
other  proofs  of  his  zeal  for  instruction,  was 
thatbf  his  taking  into  his  house  two  Greeks 
and  a Hebrew,  with  whom  he  bargained  that 
they  should  always  converse  with  him  in  their 
native  tongues,  by  which  means  he  rendered 
them  both  perfectly  familiar  to  him.  His  high 
reputation  caused  him  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Florentines  to  give  public  lectures  on  the  ethics 
’•of  Aristotle,  which  were  attended  by  a numer- 
ous auditory.  At  the  age  of  thirty-five  he 
married,  and  was  afterwards  employed  by  the 
state  in  various  honourable  offices.  He  was 
several  times  deputed  to  preside  over  the  public 
studies,  which  peculiarly  flourished  under  his 
superintendance.  He  was  sent  on  embassies 
to  the  republic  of  Genoa,  to  king  Alphonso  of 
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Naples,  to  Francis  Sforza,  to  the  popes  Fu- 
genius  IV.  and  Nicholas  V.,  to  several  of  ihe 
Italian  states,  and  to  the  emperor  Frederic  III. ; 
and  on  all  these  occasions  he  gave  proof  of 
great  prudence  and  dexterity  in  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs,  and  of  an  eloquence  which  was 
the  object  of  universal  admiration.  In  fine,  he 
was  raised  to  the  higher  rank  of  magistracy  in 
Florence,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  various  cities,  especially  that  of  Pistoia, 
in  which  he  gained  general  applause  for  his 
wisdom  and  integrity.  He  met,  however,  with 
causes  of  dissatisfaction,  which  induced  him  to 
retire  to  the  court  of  Nicholas  V.,  who  received 
him  with  great  honour;  and  as  he  was  cited  to 
return  to  Florence  on  pain  of  banishment,  the 
pope  deputed  him  thither  with  the  character 
of  his  embassador.  His  conduct  in  that  situa- 
tion so  ingratiated  him  with  his  countrymen, 
that  from  a culprit  he  became  a principal 
magistrate.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Rome, 
and  was  made  secretary  to  Nicholas  V.,  in 
which  post  he  was  continued  by  Caliixtus  IIT. 
Going  to  Naples  on  private  busines,  Alphonso 
kept  him  there  with  an  ample  pension  for  three 
years,  during  which  he  composed  the  greatest 
part  of  his  works.  He  then  revisited  his  own 
country  ; and  returning  to  Naples,  died  there 
in  1459,  with  the  character  of  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  worthy  men  of  his  age.  Manetti 
was  particularly  famous  for  his  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew  language,  which  he  employed  to 
confute  the  Jews  from  their  own  Scriptures. 
Against  them  he  wrote  a work  in  ten  books, 
which  remains  in  MS.  in  the  Laurentian 
library.  His  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  was 
shewn  by  a version  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  of  some  works  of  Aristotle  and  other 
ancient  philosophers.  Among  his  printed 
works  are  the  “ History  of  Pistoia ;”  the  “ Lives 
of  Nicholas  V.,  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boc- 
caccio ;”  the  “ Funeral  Oration  of  Leonardo 
Bruni ;”  four  books  “ De  Dignitate  & Excel- 
lentia  Hominis  ;”  and  some  “ Orations.”  He 
possessed  a very  valuable  library,  which  he 
intended  to  have  made  public  in  Florence ; but 
died  before  he  could  bring  his  design  into  exe- 
cution. Tiraboschi. — A. 

MANFRED,  or  Mainfroy,  king  or  usurper 
of  Naples  and  Sicily,  was  natural  son  of  the 
emperor  Frederic  II.  His  father,  at  his  death 
in  1250,  bequeathed  him  the  principality  of 
Tarento  with  some  adjacent  counties.  When 
his  brother  Conrad  arrived  from  Germany  to 
take  possession  of  the  Sicilian  kingdoms  de- 
volved to  him,  he  became  jealous  of  Manfred’s 
power  and  abilities,  and  took  from  him  a part 
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of  his  inheritance  ; the  prince,  however,  faith- 
fully served  him  in  reducing  the  enemies  which 
the  pope  had  excited  against  him.  Conrad,  at 
his  decease  in  1254.  left  his  infant  son  Conradin, 
then  in  Germany,  his  heir,  and  appointed  a 
nobleman  named  Berthold  regent.  This  was  a 
man  of  mean  abilities  ; and  v/hen  pope  Inno- 
cent, who  claimed  the  kingdom  as  a lief  of  the 
holy  see,  made  preparations  to  invade  it,  Ber- 
thold  resigned  the  regency  to  Manfred.  The 
pope  excommunicated  him,  and  Manfred  being 
able  to  make  no  opposition  to  his  army,  re- 
ceived him  submissively  in  Naples.  Soon 
after,  however,  he  made  his  escape  to  Lucera, 
where  a colony  of  Saraceils  had  been  settled  by 
Frederic ; and  raising  a body  of  troops  from 
them,  augmented  by  Germans  who  flocked  to 
him  from  all  parts  of  Apulia,  he  defeated  and 
dispersed  the  papal  army.  Innocent  dying  soon 
after,  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  IV.,  who 
renewed  Manfred’s  excommunication,  and  sent 
an  army  against  him,  commanded  by  cardinal 
Octavian.  Manfred,  by  his  superior  military 
talents,  reduced  this  general  to  the  necessity  of 
making  a treaty,  which  the  pope  refused  to 
ratify,  and  gave  the  investiture  of  the  kingdom 
to  Edmund  son  of  Henry  III.  of  England. 
Manfred,  however,  recovered  all  the  Neapolitan 
territory,  and  was  received  into  the  city  of 
Naples,  where  he  behaved  with  great  genero- 
sity and  clemency.  He  afterwards  passed  over 
to  Sicily  ; and  a report  being  spread,  probably 
through  his  contrivance,  of  the  death  of  young 
Conradin,  he  was  unanimously  elected  king  by 
the  Sicilian  and  Apulian  barons,  and  was 
crowned  at  Palermo  in  1258.  Possessing  his 
kingdom  in  profound  tranquillity,  which  he 
secured  by  a mild  and  equitable  administration, 
he  was  enabled  to  send  troops  into  Lombardy 
for  the  support  of  the  Ghibeliine  or  imperial 
party,  which  so  exasperated  the  pope,  that  all 
the  thunders  of  the  church  were  discharged 
against  him,  but  with  no  effect.  Meantime 
embassadors  arrived  from  Germany  with  the 
intelligence  that  Conradin  was  living,  and 
• claimed  the  crown  as  his  birthright.  To  their 
remonstrances  Manfred  replied  that  he  had 
conquered  the  kingdom  from  two  popes,  and 
could  not  think  of  resigning  it,  but  would  leave 
it  to  Conradin  after  his  death.  His  success 
now'  rendered  him  respected  by  foreign  princes, 
and  he  married  one  of  his  daughters  to  the  son 
of  James'king  of  Arragon,  and  another  to  the 
marquis  of  Montferrat.  He  founded  a new 
city  on  the  Adriatic,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Manfredonia,  and  peopled  it  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Siponto,  which  he  destroyed  on 


account  of  its  unhealthy  situation.  His  troops 
in  Tuscany  gained  a signal  victory  over  the 
Guelfs,  in  consequence  of  which  the  city  of 
Florence  acknowledged  his  sovereignty. 

A storm  at  length  began  to  gather  over  his 
head.  Urban  IV.,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
popedom,  in  1 262,  published  a crusade  against 
him,  and,  in  the  following  year,  conferred  the 
investiture  of  Naples  and  Sicily  upon  Charles 
of  Anjou,  brother  of  the  French  king  Lewis  IX. 
Charles  prepared  to  invade  the  country,  and 
Manfred  was  equally  diligent  in  making  dis- 
positions to  resist  him.  He  was,  however,  be- 
trayed by  his  barons,  who  secretly  negotiated 
with  his  rival ; and  in  February  12 66,  Manfred, 
engaging  the  French  army  near  Benevento, 
after  fighting  with  great  valour,  was  defeated 
and  slain.  As  an  excommunicated  person,  his 
body  was  thrown  into  a ditch  and  buried  under 
a heap  of  stones.  The  pope  afterwards  ordered 
it  to  be  taken  up,  and  carried  out  of  the  terri- 
tories of  the  church.  Manfred  has  not  only 
been  stigmatised  as  an  usurper,  but  he  has 
been  charged  by  writers  attached  to  the  papal 
see  and  to  the  house  of  Anjou  with  the  blackest 
crimes,  such  as  the  poisoning  of  his  father  and 
brother,  and  other  atrocities.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  he  displayed  both  the  talents  and 
virtues  of  a great  sovereign,  that  he  was  ac- 
complished beyond  most  princes  of  his  time, 
and  that  if  he  was  guilty  of  criminal  ambition 
in  gaining  his  crown,  he  wore  it  with  honour. 
Mod.  Univ.  Hist. — A. 

MANFREDI,  Eustachio,  a celebrated  Ita- 
lian mathematician  and  astronomer  in  the 
seventeenth  and  former  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  the  son  of  a notary  at  Bologna, 
where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1674.  As  his 
father  was  himself  a lover  of  learning,  he  took 
care  that  his  son  should  have  the  benefit  of  a 
good  education ; and,  after  he  had  passed 
through  the  elementary  schools,  sent  him  to 
pursue  a course  of  philosophy  under  able 
tutors.  As  he  had  given  early  indications  of 
promising  abilities,  which  were  now  confirmed 
by  his  rapid  and  unrivalled  proficiency,  his 
father  was  desirous  that  he  should  chiefly  ap- 
ply himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  on  account 
of  its  being  a lucrative  as  well  as  honourable 
profession.  Accordingly,  young  Manfredi  di- 
rected his  attention  to  this  department  of  know- 
ledge, and  with  such  success,  that  when  he  was 
only  eighteen  years  of  age  he  obtained  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  civil  and  canon  law.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  philosophy  had  for  him  su- 
perior charms,  and  his  inclination  led  him  to 
devote  the  greatest  part  of  his  application  to 
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mathematical  pursuits.  This  inclination  was 
encouraged  by  the  celebrated  mathematician 
Guglielmini,  who',  when  he  observed  his  genius 
and  industry,  formed  high  expectations  of  his 
future  eminence  in  science.  Manfredi  applied 
in  the  first  place  to  the  study  of  geometry  and 
geography,  and  afterwards  to  algebra,  gno- 
monics,  optics,  and  the  other  branches  of  the 
mathematics,  particularly  astronomy.  But  while 
his  days  and  nights  were  devoted  to  these 
pursuits,  he  found  time  to  cultivate  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  muses,  and  composed  a 
variety  of  sonnets,  canzonets,  &c.  on  subjects 
of  gallantry,  love,  devotion,  in  praise  of  princes, 
generals, celebratedpreachers,&c.  which  abound 
in  beautiful  sentiments  and  noble  thoughts,  and 
do  honour  to  his  poetical  genius  and  taste. 
They  were  collected  together  after  the  author’s 
death,  and  published  in  an  octavo  volume, 
which  has  undergone  repeated  impressions. 
In  the  year  1698,  our  author  was  nominated 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  university  of 
Bologna  ; which  proved  a very  seasonable  ap- 
pointment, as  his  father’s  ruined  circumstances 
obliged  him  about  this  time  to  desert  his 
country,  and  to  leave  his  family  dependent  on 
Eustachio.  It  is  true,  that  the  small  income  of 
his  ptofessorship  was  very  inadequate  to  the 
expence  of  such  an  establishment,  and  he  had 
the  prospect  of  being  reduced  to  great  distress  ; 
but  in  this  state  of  things  his  fortitude  did  not 
forsake  him,  nor  did  he  at  all  remit  in  his 
studious  application.  He  soon  met  with  friends, 
however,  whose  liberal  assistance  enabled  him 
not  only  to  provide  for  the  objects  of  his  care, 
but  to  furnish  himself  with  the  accommodations 
requisite  for  the  prosecution  of  his  scientific 
studies.  All  the  time  which  was  not  occupied 
by  the  duties  of  his  professorship  he  now 
devoted  to  the  study  of  astronomy,  to  which 
little  attention  had  been  of  late  paid  at  Bologna, 
the  famous  meridian  line  of  Cassini,  which 
Guglielmini  had  assisted  in  repairing  in  1695, 
being  again  suffered  to  fall  into  neglect.  Feeling 
for  the  honour  of  his  country,  as  well  as  the 
interests  of  science,  Manfredi  determined  that 
such  a noble  instrument  should  not  lie  useless 
for  want  of  practical  astronomers,  and  agreed 
with  Victor  Stancari,  an  ingenious  young  man 
who  had  been  his  fellow  student,  and  was  his 
intimate  friend,  to  unite  in  carrying  on  a re- 
gular series  of  observations.  Having  furnished 
themselves  with  some  instruments,  and  con- 
verted the  upper  part  of  Manfredi’s  apartments 
into  an  observatory,  they  began  to  spend  whole 
nights  in  contemplating  the  heavens,  and  ob- 
serving the  motions  and  passages  of  the  stars 


and  planets.  In  this  employment  they  received 
frequent-  assistance  from  the  celebrated  John 
Baptist  Morgagni,  and  not  only  from  three 
brothers,  but  also  from  two  sisters  of  Eustachio. 

Of  the  observations  made  by  our  philoso- 
phers before  the  year  1703,  when  Manfredi 
removed  to  the  house  of  Ferdinand  Marsigli, 
he  published  an  account  in  his  “ Victorii  Stan- 
carii  Phil.  Doct.  Bonon.  & c.  Schedae  Mathe- 
matics,” &c.  1713,  quarto.  In  the  year  1703, 
our  author  published  a treatise  “ On  the  Solar 
Spots;”  and  in  the  succeeding  year  he  had  a 
different  direction  given  to  his  studies,  by  re- 
ceiving from  the  senate  of  Bologna  the  ap- 
pointment of  superintendant-general  of  the 
rivers  and  waters  of  the  Bolognese.  This  office 
involved  him  in  much  troublesome  business, 
which  he  conducted  with  a degree  of  skill  and 
prudence  that  proved  highly  beneficial  to  his 
country;  and  gave  him  a first  rate  reputation  as 
a practical  hydraulist.  For  an  account  of  the 
pieces  which  he  wrote  on  this  subject,  and  the 
applications  which  were  made  for  his  advice, 
assistance,  or  arbitration,  from  the  different 
parts  of  Italy,  we  must  refer  to  the  first  of  our 
authorities.  A few  months  before  his  appoint- 
ment to  this  post,  he  was  elected  regent  of  the 
college  of  Monte-alto, founded  by  pope  Sixtus  V. 
at  Bologna,  for  the  education  of  young  persons 
of  his  province  who  were  intended  for  the 
church  : a situation  which  was  certainly  un- 
worthy of  his  talents,  and  which  was  rendered 
the  more  arduous,  by  the  total  want  of  order 
and  discipline,  and  neglect  of  study,  which  had 
been  suffered  to  prevail  in  it.  By  a mixture 
of  firmness,  lenity,  and  prudence,  he  gradually 
succeeded,  however,  in  producing  a complete 
reform  in  that  institution,  which  afterwards 
sent  into  the  world  many  celebrated  divines, 
and  others  who  sustained  a conspicuous  rank 
in  the  republic  of  letters.  In  the  midst  of  his 
various  public  labours,  Manfredi  found  time  to 
continue  his  astronomical  studies,  and  to  attend 
to  other  mathematical  subjects.  In  the  year 
1705,  he  published  “ Epistola  ad  Vir.  clar. 
Dominicum  CJuartaronium,  qua  Anonymi  as- 
sertiones  XVI.  pro  Reformatione  Kalendarii 
ab  illo  impugnatae,  vindicantur,”  folio.  Two 
years  afterwards,  he  discovered  a comet  in  the 
constellation  Capricorn,  and  diligently  observed 
its  course,  which  he  accurately  described,  and 
determined  the  points  in  which  it  cut  the 
ecliptic  and  the  equator.  He,  likewise,  endea- 
voured to  find  its  parallax,  after  the  method  of 
Cassini ; but  it  either  had  none,  or  it  was  so 
small  as  not  to  be  distinguishable.  With  his 
associates,  he  also  determined  the  conjunctions 
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and  oppositions  of  the  planets,  the  conjunction 
of  Venus  with  the  sun  in  the  meridian,  and 
numerous  occultations  of  the  stars  by  the  moon 
both  by  night  and  in  the  day-time.  At  the 
same  time  he  corresponded  with  men  of  science 
in  different  parts  of  Europe,  with  whom  his 
opinions  carried  great  weight.  He  now  began 
tire  composition  of  his  famous  “ Ephimerides,” 
which  will  presently  be  mentioned  ; and  he 
drew  up  an  elegant  letter  in  the  Italian  language, 
in  which  he  maintained  the  superiority  of  the 
Italian  poety  to  that  of  the  French.  Not  long 
afterwards,  he  wrote  an  accurate  and  elegartt 
“ Life  of  Marcellus  Malpighi,”  which  is  in- 
serted in  the  first  volume  of  “ The  Lives  of 
illustrious  Arcadians,”  of  which  society  he  was 
elected  a member,  as  he  had  been  before  of 
the  Academy  della  Crusca.  The  next  object 
which  engaged  his  attention,  was  to  form  a 
collection  of  specimens  of  the  productions  of 
the  Italian  lyric  poets,  from  the  fourteenth 
century  to  the  latest  date,  with  criticisms  by 
himself  and  others,  which  should  assist  the 
students  in  Italian  poetry  in  entering  into  the 
sense  and  spirit  of  the  most  celebrated  authors, 
and  exhibit  a connected  history  of  the  changes 
which  the  poetry  of  Italy  has  undergone.  This 
work,  which  is  said  to  reflect  equal  honour  on 
his  industry,  his  judgment,  and  his  taste,  con- 
sists of  four  volumes  in  quarto,  entitled,  “ Scelta 
diSonetti  e CanzOni  de’  piu  eccellenti  Rimato- 
ri  d’ogni  Secolo,”  See.  the  first  volume  of  which 
made  its  appearance  in  1709,  and  the  others  at 
subsequent  periods. 

The  next  circumstance  which  calls  for  our 
attention  in  the  life  of  Manfredi,  is  the  part 
which  he  took  in  the  formation  of  “ the  Insti- 
tute” of  Bologna.  This  patriotic  society  ori- 
ginated in  the  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  science 
which  inspired  Lewis  Ferdinand  Marsigli,  a 
noble  and  wealthy  Bolognian,  who  formed  a 
museum,  containing  mathematical  and  philoso- 
phical instruments  of  all  kinds,  books,  metals, 
minerals,  and  whatever  could  contribute  to 
facilitate  investigations  into  the  secrets  of  nature. 
From  this  time  his  house  became  the  resort  of 
the  learned  and  inquisitive  at  Bologna,  who 
were  freely  allowed  to  avail  themselves  of  his 
rich  collections,  in  their  attempts  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  science.  In  this  number  Man- 
fredi particularly  distinguished  himself,  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  taken  up  his  residence 
with  Marsigli,  and  to  whom  the  care  of  his 
museum  had  been  entrusted.  This  noble  col- 
lection Marsigli  determined  to  consecrate  to 
the  use  of  the  public,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  Manfredi,  who  was  his  principal  adviser 


both  in  his  determination  and  the  measures 
which  he  pursued,  formed  the  plan  of  the  in- 
stitute at  Bologna.  In  his  life  further  parti- 
culars will  occur,  concerning  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  carried  into  execution,  in  the 
year  1712.  Being  appointed  astronomer  to 
the  new  academy,  Manfredi  resigned  the  re- 
gency of  the  college  of  Monte-alto,  and  took 
up  his  residence  in  the  house  of  the  institute. 
Fie  now  prevailed  upon  Marsigli  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  for  uniting  the  academy  of  the 
“ Inquieti”  to  the  institute.  This  academy 
owed  its  rise  to  Manfredi,  who,  when  he  was  a 
student  in  tire  university,  formed  an  intimacy 
with  several  young  persons  about  his  own  age 
and  standing,  who  were  accustomed  to  meet  at 
his  father’s  house,  and  discuss  literary  and 
scientific  topics.  These  meetings  soon  assumed 
the  form  of  an  academy,  for  the  government  of 
which  a code  of  laws  was  drawn  up,  and  a 
prince  annually  elected.  Having  fixed  upon 
the  words  Mens  agitat  for  the  motto  of  the 
society,  in  conformity  with  it  they  took  the 
name  of  “ Inquieti.”  For  the  further  history 
of  this  academy  we  must  refer  to  Fabroni,  and 
confine  ourselves  to  observe,  that  its  union 
with  the  institute  was  celebrated  with  public 
formalities  in  the  year  1714;  on  which  occa- 
sion Manfredi  delivered  a memoir  “ On  a new 
Method  of  predicting  Eclipses,”  exemplified  by 
one  which  was  to  take  place  in  the  following 
year.  In  the  year  1715,  he  published  his 
“ Ephemerides  Motuum  Cselestium  ex  Anno 
1715  in  Annum  1 725,  e Cassinianis  Tabulis  ad 
meridianum  Bononiae  supputatse,”  in  two  vo- 
lumes quarto  ; which  were  followed,  after  an 
interval  of  ten  years,  by  two  additional  volumes, 
entitled,  “ Novissimae  Ephemerides  motuum 
Cselestium,  &c.  ex  Anno  172 6 ad  1750,”  &c. 
This  work,  which  was  of  the  highest  utility  to 
astronomical  students,  as  well  as  to  chronolo- 
gers,  geographers,  and  navigators,  greatly  ex- 
celled any  performance  of  a similar  nature 
which  had  before  been  given  to  the  world,  and 
deservedly  met  with  a most  favourable  recep- 
tion. The  first  volume  contains  an  excellent 
introduction  to  astronomy,  the  principles  of 
which  it  fully  explains,  and  the  different 
methods  of  calculation  necessary  in  this  science. 
The  second  volume  contains  the  ephemerides 
for  ten  years,  from  1713  to  1725,  calculated 
according  to  the  astronomical  tables  of  Cassini, 
which  were  never  published ; the  third,  those 
from  1726  to  1737  ; and  the  fourth  those  from 
1738  to  1750.  In  the  year  1717,  Manfredi 
was  sent  to  Rome,  on  the  subject  of  a dispute 
between  the  cities  of  Bologna  and  Ferrara, 
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respecting  the  manner  of  conducting  the  inun- 
dations of  the  river  Rheno  into  the  Po  ; and 
while  he  continued  there,  he  read  at  the 
meeting  of  “ the  Arcadians”  his  elegant  tale  of 
the  Ephesian  widow,  taken  from  Petronius, 
which  was  published  in  the  second  volume  of 
their  “ Collections,”  and  afterwards  in  the 
edition  of  Manfredi’s  “ Italian  Poems,”  which 
appeared  at  Bologna  in  1760. 

After  his  return  home  our  author  resumed 
his  astronomical  studies,  and  in  the  year  1723, 
had  the  long  wished  for  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving a transit  of  Mercury  over  the  sun,  of 
which,  to  the  great  satisfaction  as  well  as 
benefit  of  astronomers,  he  published  an  account 
in  the  following  year,  under  the  title  of  “ Con- 
gressus  Mercurii  ac  Solis  in  Astronomica  Spe- 
cula Bononiensis  Scientiarum  Instituti,”  &c. 
quarto.  In  the  year  1726,  he  was  admitted 
an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris,  to  whom  he  sent  a treatise  “ On  the 
Method  of  determining  the  Figure  of  the  Earth 
from  the  Parallax  of  the  Moon,”  and  another, 
“ On  a Mode  of  defining  the  Solstices  by  the 
fixed  Stars  ;”  which  are  inserted  in  the  “ Me- 
moirs” of  the  Academy  for  the  year  1734  and 
1738.  In  the  year  1729,  he  was  elected  a 
foreign  member  of  the  Royal  Society  at  Lon- 
don. In  the  same  year  he  published  his 
treatise  “ De  annuis  inerrantium  Stellarum 
Aberrationibus,”  in  quarto  ; in  which,  though 
in  some  respects  he  agreed  with  the  theory  of 
our  Bradley  concerning  the  aberration  of  the 
fixed  stars,  yet  he  differed  from  him  in  others, 
and,  particularly,  in  being  of  opinion  that  those 
aberrations  have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
annual  parallax  of  the  copernican  system.  In 
the  year  1736,  by  way  of  expressing  his  grateful 
respect  for  that  noble  instrument  which  was 
his  first  school  of  astronomy,  he  published, 
“ De  Gnomone  meridiano  Bononiensi  ad  divi 
Petronii,  deque  Observationibus  astronomicis 
eo  instrumento  ab  ejus  Constructione  ad  hoc 
Tempus  peractis,”  in  quarto.  In  the  following 
year,  at  the  request  of  the  chapter  of  Verona, 
he  gave  to  the  world,  from  the  MSS.  which 
Francis  Bianchini  left  behind  him  at  his  death, 
“ Astronomies  ac  Geographies  Observationes 
Selects,”  in  folio.  This  work  cost  him  no 
little  labour,  owing  to  the  confused  and  imper- 
fect state  in  which  he  found  the  papers  of 
Bianchini,  and  to  which  he  made  so  many 
additions  and  improvements,  that  he  has  a 
claim  to  be  considered  in  a higher  light  than 
merely  that  of  its  editor.  He  undertook,  in  the 
next  place,  to  revise,  and  render  more  perfect, 
Gugliehnini’s  physico-mathematical  treatise 


“ On  the  Nature  of  Rivers,”  but  did  not  live; 
to  complete  his  design  ; and  he  also  intended 
to  give  an  improved  edition,  with  illustrations, 
of  Petau’s  work  “ De  Elementis  rationis  Tem- 
porum,”  which  was  in  like  manner  prevented 
from  being  finished  for  the  press.  In  his  latter 
years,  he  likewise  employed  himself  in  com- 
pleting his  “ Elements  of  Geometry,  plane  and 
solid,  and  of  Trigonometry,”  which  he  had 
formerly  written  for  the  use  of  Cajetan  Buon- 
compagni,  a young  nobleman,  and  his  “ Astro- 
nomical Institutions  but  he  left  them  both 
in  an  imperfect  state.  They  were  published, 
however,  after  his  death,  and  from  the  excel- 
lence of  those  parts  of  them  which  had  re- 
ceived his  last  hand,  occasioned  much  regret 
that  he  did  not  live  to  be  their  editor.  During 
the  five  or  six  last  years  of  his  life  he  was  much 
afflicted  with  the  stone ; but  he  submitted  to 
his  sufferings  with  philosophic  and  Christian 
fortitude.  At  length  this  disorder  proved  the 
cause  of  his  death  in  1739.  when  he  was  in  his 
sixty-fifth  year.  Of  his  literary  and  scientific 
abilities  his  various  productions  afford  abundant 
and  honourable  evidence  ; and  in  his  private 
character  he  was  pious,  moral,  benevolent, 
friendly,  unassuming,  and  a most  cheerful  and 
improving  companion.  For  the  titles  of  several 
of  his  pieces  not  already  enumerated,  which 
were  either  separately  published,  or  inserted  in 
the  memoirs  of  different  academies,  and  other 
collections,  we  refer  to  the  first  of  our  autho- 
rities. He  had  a brother,  of  the  name  of 
Gabriel,  who  first  introduced  into  the  university 
of  Bologna  the  study  of  algebra  and  the  neyv 
analysis,  and  acquired  celebrity  in  his  day  by 
his  treatise  “ De  Constructione  j®auationum 
Differentialium  primi  Generis,”  published  in 
1707,  in  quarto.  He  was  appointed  a pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  the  university,  and 
succeeded  his  brother  Eustachio  in  the  superin- 
tendency of  the  rivers  of  the  Bolognese.  He 
died  in  1761,  about  the  age  of  eighty.  The 
titles  of  some  papers  which  he  contributed  to 
the  literary  and  scientific  journals  of  his  coun- 
try, may  be  seen  in  Fabronii  Vit.  Italor.  Dcct. 
Excell.  vol.  V.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 
— M. 

MANGEART,  Thomas,  a learned  Bene- 
dictine of  the  congregation  of  St.  Vanne 
and  St.  Hudulphe,  obtained  great  reputation 
by  his  knowledge,  and  was  honoured  with  the 
offices  of  antiquary,  librarian,  and  counsellor, 
of  duke  Charles  of  Ldrrain.  He  died  in  1763, 
when  he  had  nearly  prepared  for  the  press 
a valuable  work  edited  the  same  year  by  the 
abbe  Jacquin,  entitled,  “ Introduction  a la 
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Science  des  Medailles,"  folio.  This  work  con- 
tains all  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  elemen- 
tary treatises  on  the  numismatic  science,  with 
the  most  interesting  particulars  of  the  separate 
dissertations  on  the  subject ; and  serves  as  a 
supplement  to  the  “ Antiquite  expliquee”  of 
Montfaucon.  This  writer  also  published  an 
“ Octave  of  Sermons,  with  a Treatise  on  Pur- 
gatory,” two  volumes  J2mo.  1739.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist. — A. 

MANGET,  John-Jacob,  a laborious  medi- 
cal writer,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1652.  He 
was  first  destined  to  the  theological  profession, 
and  pursued  a course  of  studies  adapted  to 
it;  but  the  bent  of  his  mind  was  towards  medi- 
cine, in  the  study  of  which,  by  the  help  of  books 
alone,  he  made  such  a'  progress  that  he  received 
the  degree  of  doctor  at  Valence  in  1678.  He 
commenced  practice  in  his  native  city,  which 
he  would  not  quit  though  solicited  by  invi- 
tations from  various  quarters.  The  first  king 
of  Prussia  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  his 
first  physician  in  1699.  He  maintained  a cor- 
respondence with  most  of  the  learned  men  of 
his  time,  and  was  indefatigable  in  his  literary 
labours,  which  he  continued  to  a very  ad- 
vanced period.  He  died  in  1 742,  having  passed 
his  ninetieth  year.  The  numerous  works  of 
Manget  are  chiefly  compilations,  useful  at  the 
time,  and  still  consulted  for  reference,  although 
not  remarkable  for  judgment  and  accuracy.  His 
first  work,  entitled,  “ Messis  Medico-Spagy- 
Tica,”  1683,  folio,  contains  a most  abundant 
collection  of  pharmaceutical  preparations,  gale- 
nical and  chemical,  disposed  in  a very  com- 
plex order.  He  joined  with  Daniel  le  Clerc  in  the 
41  Bibliotheca  Anatomica,"  two  volumes,  folio, 
1685,  reprinted  1699,  of  which  an  account  ie 
given  under  the  head  of  that  writer.  His 
own"  Theatrum  Anatomicum,”  two  volumes, 
folio,  1717,  is  a work  of  a different  kind, 
being  a description  of  all  the  partG  of  the  body 
abridged  from  various  authors,  in  which,  how- 
ever, his  choice  is  not  much  to  be  praised.  It 
has  scarcely  any  thing  of  his  own,  .except  some 
morbid  dissections.  His  edition  of  the  “ Se- 
pulchretum”  of  Bonet,  folio,  1700,  has  several 
additional  remarks  and  observations.  His 
41  Bibliotheca  Medico-Practica,”  four  volumes 
folio,  1695 — 1698,  is  a vast  repertory  of  prac- 
tical matter  relative  to  all  the  diseases  of  the 
human  body,  disposed  in  alphabetical  order. 
He  performed  a similar  service  to  surgery  by 
-his  “ Bibliotheca  Chirurgica,”  two  volumes 
'folio,  1721.  Other  compilations  of  the  like 
kind  are  his  “ Bibliotheca  Chemica  curiosa,” 
(two  volumes,  folio,  'iyo2,  an<J  “Bibliotheca 
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Pharm ace u tko-Medic a two  volumes,  folio* 
1703.  His  “Traite  de  la  Peste  recueilli  des 
meilleures  Auteurs,”  two  volumes  i2mo.  1721, 
is  a collection  of  facts  and  opinions  relative  to 
that  disorder;  as  his  “ Observations  sur  la 
Maladie  qui  a commence  depuis  quelques 
Amnees  a attaquer  le  gros  Beta'll,”  1716,1s  of 
the  opinions  of  the  Genevan  physicians  con- 
cerning the  distemper  of  the  horned  cattle. 
One  of  his  last  works  was  “ Bibliotheca  Scrip- 
torum  Medicorum  veterum  et  recentiorum,” 
two  volumes,  folio,  1731;  an  useful  collection 
of  medical  lives  and  catalogues  of  writings. 
He  also  edited,  with  improvements,  “ Pauli  Bar- 
betti  Opera  Medica  et  Chirurgica;”  “ Phar- 
macopaeiaSchrodero-Hoffmaniana;  ” “ Fr.  Piens 
Tractatus  de  Febribus;”  “ Etmulleri  Opera 
and  some  other  works.  Senebier  Hitt.  Lit.  de 
Geneve.  Elay  Diet.  Halleri  Bibl.  Med.  Pract. 
Anatom,  et  Chirurg. — A. 

MANILIUS,Marcus,  a Latin  poet,  appears 
to  have  been  entirely  unknown  to  the  writers 
of  antiquity,  and  it  is  only  from  his  own  work 
that  any  conjectures  can  be  formed  respecting 
his  age  and  country.  From  this  it  cannot  be 
doubted  (unless  he  has  purposely  assumed  a 
disguise)  that  he  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus, after  the  defeat  of  Varus;  and  that  he 
was,  if  not  a native  of  Rome,  at  least  a Roman 
subject.  With  respect  to  his  family  and  cbn- 
dition  in  life,  nothing  can  he  deduced  from  his 
words.  There  wras  a noble  family  of  his  name 
in  Rome ; but  as  it  was  usual  for  freedmen  to 
take  the  name  of  their  patrons,  no  inference 
can  be  drawn  from  that  circumstance.  His 
poem  is  entitled  “ Astronomicon,’  treating,  in. 
five  books,  upon  the  fixed  stars;  a sixth  appeal* 
to  have  related  to  the  planets,  but  it  is  lost. 

It  unites  the  ancient  system  of  astronomy  or 
astrology  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics. 
The  didactic  matter  is  rendered  obscure  by 
metaphorical  and  inflated  language  : but  when 
not  fettered  by  his  subject,  he  often  rises  to 
the  true  sublime;  and  there  are  passages  in 
him  which  would  not  disgrace  any  poet  of  the 
Augustan  age.  Some  of  the  greatest  critics 
have  undertaken  to  elucidate  his  work.  Joseph 
Scaliger  gave  an  edition  at  Paris , 1579  and 
1590,  octavo,  and  at  Leyden , 1600,  quarto. 
Bentley's  edition,  Land.  1739,  quarto,  is  in 
high  esteem.  Those  of  Stoeber,  cum  not.  var. 
Argent.  1767,  octavo;  and  of  the  astronomer 
Pingre,  with  a French  translation,  Paris,  1786, 
two  volumes,  octavo,  are  also  much  valued. 
Creech  gave  a translation  of  Manilius  int« 
English  verse.  Vossii  Poet * Lat.  Tiraboscbif 
Bibliogr , Diet. — A. 
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MANLIUS,  M vrcus,  sumamed  Cabitolinus.. 
a distinguished  Rbrn.an,  v.  tis  brought,  up  ' to 
arms,  and  is  saul  tc  hive  already  Served  the' 
office  of  consul,  when  lie  was  cne'of  the  gar- 
rison of  the  capitol  at  usbstege  hv  the  Gauls, 
B.  C 306.  On  tne  attempt  of  me  dneihy  to 
surprise  it  by  r\ight,.'Mai;»ius  was  t A- first. per- 
son awaku'v.d  by’  the  ‘dachlip^-'/i"!  '!  e :£Ccse  ; 
kept  in  tlie  fdrfr.s-.'.  ‘'He 'ran  Me* rampart, 
and  threw  d'pwn.f’vvp  Gauls  whd  had  hapuhted 
to  the  top  ; aid  the  alarm  being  caught, by  the 
centinels;  s'qc;  a i<  dsfahee  was  11  Me,  that  the 
enterprise  v.;s  defeated,  and  the.  Capitol  saved, 
l'or  this  service  Manlius'  received  a portion  of 
their  seamy  provision  from  every  soldier  in  the 
garrison,  and,  after  the  departure  of  the  Gauls, 
a house  in  the  capitol,  with  the  title  of  Capi- 
tolinas. The  high  reputation  he'now  enjoyed 
stimulated  his  ambition  to  become  the  first 
man  in  Rome,  and  he  could  not  bear  the  su- 
perior glory  and  influence  of  Camillus,  the 
saviour  of  Ins  country.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
representation  of  his- motives  given  by  histori- 
ans, who,  perhaps,  only  echo  the  language  of 
party.  As  that  great  man  was  at  the  head  of 
the  patrician  party,  Manlius,  though  of  a pa- 
trician family,,  threw  himself  into  the  opposite 
party,  and  began  to  court  the  plebeians,  by  rail- 
ing at  the  rich,  and'  patronising  their  insolvent 
and  .enslaved  debtors,  of  whom  there  Was 
always  a . great  number  in  Rome.  J'e  liber- 
ated several  of  these  at  his  own  expense,  and 
stood  forth  as  the  public  advocate  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  division  of  conquered  lands.  At: 
length  his  proceedings  appeared  so  dangerous, 
that  Cossus,  the  dictator,  was  rccSHed  frorh'- 
the  Volscian  war  to  suppress  the  rising  tumult'.' 
Manlius  'lad  charged  the  riobles' with,  ha'-rhiA 
concealed,  in  order  to  divide  among  Themseives, 
the  gold  raised  for  , paynjerif  to'  the’  Gdujs  ; 
and  being  challenged  by  the  met  fA  irt  n 'public 
assemblv  to  give  proof  of  theMhirgc,  updi:  his 
failure,  he  was  committed  to  .prlspfij  tone  of 
the  .populace  dating  to’  ihfeirpe-s^  In  ljis  ’favour, 
tie  .was  Mil,  however,  regard*!  nrrtlib,  hero  of 
tide  party  5 after  the- vHetrtofs* '‘a  whs  ex-1 
pired,  the  discdnteflt  of  the  people  wis  shewn 
by,  such  alarming  'Symptoinfs,  that  the  sena'e 
brought  it  adviseablc  to' bet  Manlius  at  liberty. 
This  .act  increased  the. audacity  of  the  plebeian 
faction;  and  ManHus,  i.uJign mt n.t  the  tfunish- 
ment  he  had,  undergone,  kept  no  mea- 
sures in  his  hostility' to  the- nobles,  and  propb*-  ' 
ed*  the  hHolition'o’f  cphsulmcs  r-'ddic-tator.Ups,-' 
and.  a petfebGequr.lry  cf  rights  ’He  offered' 
Iqirnse' r as. the’ leader  to  enforce'  these  changes', 
and  is  said  to  nave  formed  a plot  to  seize  the 


capitol,  ,and  usyrp  the  sovereign  power.  The 
serta.'te,  "how,  thoroughly-  alarmed,  passed  a de- 
cree. enjoining  the  ! military;  tribunes  (who 
were  the  chief  magistra'fesl  “ to  take  care  that 
the’ republic  should  suffer  no  detriment;”  a 
form  of  hlvestir'g  them  , with  absolute  power. 
Many  propb  sed  the  assassination  of  Manlius; 
biit'two  of  thV  tribunes  offering  to  prosecute- 
him  legally  'before  - the  e'emitia,  or  people  as- 
sembled by  centuries,  !tbis  method  was  agreed 
upon.  T he  alleged  crime  was  -Ids  aiming  at 
the  regal'  power — a capdal  charge  in  Rome. 
He  appeared  before  his  judges  in  mourning, 
but  was  not  supported  by  ‘i  is  brothers  or  other 
relations,  who  were  attached  to  the  opposite 
party.  Ir.- order  to  excite  thy  favour  and  com- 
passion of  tire  people,’  Ire  produced  four  hun- 
dred pci  s ms- whose  debts  he  had  paid;  he 
displayed  thirty  suits  of  armour  won  liom  as 
many  foes  slain  by  him  111  single  combat,  a 
muni  crown,  and  eight-' civic1  downs'  ; and 
enumerated  thin/--  even  rewards  receiv-  d from 
his  generals  fcrbicts  of  extraordinary  valour. 
Lastly,  he  pointed  to’tlie  dapitol  , — -if,  which 
he  had  saved,  and  which  was  in  full  view  from 
theCampusMartius.the  place  of  trial, and  invok- 
ed its  gods  to  his  assistance.  While  this  object 
was  in  their  sight,  the  people  could  not  resolve 
to  find  him  guilty ; but  on  a subsequent  clay, 
when  the  place  of  Assembly  had'  been  altered  to 
a grove  whence  the  capitol  could  not  be  seen, 
sentence  was  obtained  agaitut  him,  and  he  was 
condemned  to  bo  thrown' 'from  that  very  Tar- 
peian  rock  which  he  had  defended  fiord  the 
Gauls.  This  execution  took  place  B C.  384, 
atrd  a'decrc'6  'atfhe  same  time'  passed  that  no 
patrician  should  thenceforth  dwell  on  the  capi- 
- tol.  The  Mknlian  -family  Showed  - their  detest- 
ation of  ' oite  who  might  have  been  so  great  an 
' honour  to  them, 'by  resolving  that  no  member 
of  it  should  bear  the  pnenomen  of  Marcus. 
Lit  A\  Plutnr'eh’in  CahiiL — 

MANLIUS,  TItus,  surnamed  Torqucitusi 
an  hfustrious  1< Oman  commander,  of  the  same 
.family  with  ihe  preceding,-  was  the  son  of 
■Titus  Manlius  ImpcnosCs.  I bis  person,  after 
■ his  dictatorship,  B C.  363,  was  cited  before 
the  people  to  answ  er  for  various  act  of  cruelty; 
ami  one  of  the  charges  against  him  was,  for 
keeping  his  son  Titus  (the  subject  of  this 
article)  in  the  oountry  at  work  among  his 
•slaves,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  was  of 
slow  parts,  and  had  an  impediment  in  his 
■speech.  The  young  mart,  being  informed  of 
this  ae'cusation,  went  to  Rome  by  night,  and 
proceeding  directly  to  the  house  of  the-tribune 
Pomponius,  his  father’s  accuser,  demanded  a 
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'private  interview.’  The  tribune,  who  conduct- 
ed that  he  was  come  to  relate  some  further 
instance  of  his  father's  severity,  was  much  sur- 
prised when  he  drew  a dagger  and.  threatened 
him  with  instant  death  unless  he  would  take 
an  oath  to  drop  the  prosecution  against  his 
father;  with  Which  he  was  forced  to  comply. 
The  people  were  so  well  pleased  with  this 
instance  of  filial  piety,  though  in  favour  of  a 
man  whom'  they  detested,  that  they  raised 
young  Titus  to  the  post  of  legionary  tribune. 
About  three  years  afterwards,  when  trre  Gauls, 
invading  the  Roman  territory,  had  advanced 
■within  three  miles  of  the  pity,  and  both  armies 
lay  on  opposite  banks  of  the  Anio,  one  of  the 
enemy,  of  gigantic  stature,  came  to'the  bridge 
between  them,  and  with  a loud  voice  gave  a 
challenge  to  the  bravest  man  in  the  Roman 
host.  His  size  and  ferocity  occasioned  an 
awful  silence  for  some  time;  till  Manlius,  un- 
able to  endure  the  affront,  went  to  the  dictator 
who  commanded  the  army  of  Rome,  and  re- 
quested permission  to  accept  the  challenge.  It 
was  readily  granted  ; and  Manlius,' armed  with 
a short  sword  and  buckler,  advanced  to  the 
encounter.  He  dextrously  eluded  the  violent 
stroke  made  by  the  Gaul,  and  closing  with 
him,  stabbed  him  in  two  places  so  that  he  fell. 
The  victor  cut  off  his  head,  and  tearing  from 
his  neck  a golden  collar,  threw  it  all  bloody 
round  his  own,  and  returned  with  his 
trophy.  The  Gauls,  intimidated  by  this 
omen  of  ill  success,  abandoned  their  camp  in 
the  night ; and  Manlius,  with  the  honour  of 
the  victory,  acquired  the  surname  of  Torqimtiis , 
from  the  torques,  or  wreathed  collar,  of  which 
’he  despoiled  his  foe.  In  the  year  B.  C.  355, 
Torquatus  was  nominated'to  the  dictatorship, 
though  he  had  not  yet  been  consul ; a circum- 
stance contrary  to  law,  but  overlooked  on 
account  of  his  merit.  The  people  of  Caere, 
who  had  taken  up  arms,  were  induced  through 
the  terror  of  his  name  to  implore  peace 
and  forgiveness  ; and  when  he  marched  into 
the  country  of  the  Falisci,  no  enemy  appeared 
against  him.  . He  was  a second  time  made 
dictator  only  for  the  purpose  of  presiding  at 
the  comitia.  The  succeeding  year,  B.  C.  347, 
was  that  of  his  first  consulate.  It  was  a year 
df  peace,  and  the  consuls  could  only  distin- 
guish themselves  by  some  civil  regulations, 
arrorig  which  was  a reductiori  of  the  interest 
of  money.  A dangerous  war  with  the  Latins 
caused  him  to  be  eledted  consul  a second  time, 
B.  C.  340,  along  with  that  eminent  patriot  the 
first  Decius  Mus.  They  marched  together 
- into  the  enemy’s  country;  and  it  was  'agreed 


between  them  that  he  whose  t"oop'  should 
first  give  .way  in  battle  should  devote  himself 
for  Mus’,  country.  Iri  the  mean  time,  as  the 
strictest  discipline  was  necessary,  when  en- 
gaged. against  a foe  as  warlike  as.  them- 
selves, it  was  determined  in  a council  of  war, 
that  no  soldier  or  commander  should  quit  his 
ranks  or  fight  without  express  permission,  on 
pain  of  death.  Soon  after,  Manlius  the  son  of 
Torquatus,  who  commanded  a detachment  of 
horse,  meeting  with  a squadron  of  the  enemy, 
was  challenged  to  single  combat  by  its  leader, 
who  knew  him.  Unable  to  restrain  the  impe- 
tuosity of  his  courage,  he  fought  and  killed  his 
antagonist.  Having  stript  him  of  his  armour, 
he  went  triumphantly  to  his  father’s  tent  , and 
relating  the  deed,  laid  the  spoils  at  his  fee,t. 
The  consul  turned  his  back  upon  his  son,  and 
immediately  ordered  all  the  troops  to  be  assem- 
bled. There,  having  lamented  the  sad  neces- 
sity he  was  laid  under,  of  either  punishing  % 
son  of  whose  valour  he  might  be  proud,  or 
ruining  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  army,  he 
pronounced  a sentence  of  death,  which  was 
immediately  executed.  When  the  blood  stream- 
ed from  the  unhappy  youth,  a general  cry  of 
sorrow  and  indignation  byrst  from  the  sur- 
rounding army,  but  no  one  dared  to  interpose; 
and  after  such  an  example  it  was  not  likely  that 
any  of  his  orders  would  be.disobeyed.  In  the 
ensuing  battle,  Decius  (see  his  article)  was 
slain,  and  the  event  remained  dubious,  till 
Manlius,  by  a skilful  movement,  decided  the 
day,  and  gained  a complete  victory.  On  his 
return  , to  Rome  he  was  received  with  great 
honour  by  the  seniors;  but  the  younger  part 
of  the  citizens,  abhorring  his  rigour  against  his 
own  blood,  refused  to  go  out  and  meet  him. 
He  .was  afterwards  offered  the  consulate  by 
general  consent,  but  he  declined  it,  tellihg  .the 
people  that  “ neither  could  he  bear  their  licen- 
tiousness, nor  they,  his  severity.”  Livy.  Va- 
lerius Maximus. — A. 

MANRIQUE,  D.  Jorge,  son  of  the  condc 
de  Paredes,  is  the  only  Spanish  poet  of  the  old 
school  who  has  in  any  degree  retained  his 
popularity.  Two-and-forty  stanzas  upon  the 
death  of  his  father  speak  so  neatly  and  natu- 
rally upon  a subject  which  comes  home  to  every 
body,  that  every  body,  from  the  throne  to  the 
friar’s  cell,  has  been  pleased  with  them.  They 
have  been  glosed  by  D.  Rodrigo  de  Valde- 
penas,  a Carthusian  prior,  and  often  reprinted 
with  this  paraphrase.  An  edition  Vas  pub  - 
lished  by  Sancha  not  many  years  ago.  Other 
of  D.  Jorge’s  pieces  are  to  be  found  in.  the 
Cancionero,  but  it  is  to  this  only  that  he  owes 
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his  fame.  He  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
— Joam  II.  of  Portugal  said  it  was  as  necessary 
for  a man  to  know  these  stanzas  by  heart,  as  to 
know  the  Pater-noster.  Sarmiento . Nic.  An- 
totiio.  Garcia  de  Risende.— R.  S. 

MANSART,  Francis,  an  eminent  French 
architect,  born  at  Paris  in  1598,  was  the  son 
of  the  king’s  carpenter.  He  received  instruc- 
tions in  architecture  from  his  father’s  brother- 
in-law,  Germain  Gautier;  but  it  w^s  chiefly 
through  the  force  of  his  own  genius  that  he 
rose  to  the  first  rank  in  his  profession.  Taste 
and  judgment,  united  with  a fertile  imagin- 
ation and  grand  ideas,  enabled  him  to  equal 
the  greatest  masters  in  his  plans ; and  his 
only  fault  was  an  instability  which  frequently 
led  him,  in  aiming  at  perfection,  to  alter  his 
designs  during  their  execution,  and  demolish 
what  was  done,  in  order  to  begin  afresh.  This 
character  lost  him  the  finishing  of  the  fine 
abbey  of  Val-de-Grace,  founded  by  Anne  of 
Austria,  which  he  had  commenced  in  1645; 
but  when  raised  to  the  first  story,  the  queen 
was  persuaded  to  put  it  into  other  hands.  Man- 
sart, however,  executed  his  model  in  small  in  a 
private  chapel,  which  was  much  admired.  He 
was  employed  by  the  president  de  Longueil  to 
build  hia  great  chateau  of  Maisons,  near  St. 
Germain  ; and  when  a part  of  it  was  erected, 
he  pulled  it  down  again  without  acquainting 
the  master.  He  finished  it,  however,  in  a very 
noble  style,  and  it  is  reckoned  one  of  the  finest 
architectural  monuments  of  that  age.  Colbert 
applied  to  him  for  a plan  of  the  principal  front 
©f  the  Louvre,  and  Mansart  produced  several 
sketches  of  great  beauty ; but  when  told  that  he 
must  fix  upon  one  to  be  invariably  follow- 
ed, if  approved,  he  declined  subjecting  himself 
to  such  a condition.  After  adorning  Paris  and 
its  environs,  as  well  as  several  of  the  provinces, 
with  fine  edifices,  of  which,  the  last,  and  that 
which  he  himself  seems  to  have  most  approved, 
was  the  portal  of  the  Minims  in  the  Place 
Royale,  he  died  in  1666,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
nine.  A particular  kind  of  roof,  called  a Man - 
sarde , was  of  his  invention.  Vies  des  Architect, 
par  cPArgenville. — A . 

MANSART,  Jules-Hardouin,  an  eminent 
architect,  nephew  to  the  preceding,  and  son  of 
the  first  cabinet-painter  to  the  king,  was  born 
in  1645.  He  was  educated  under  his  uncle, 
and  became  the  favourite  architect  of  Louis 
XIV.,  whose  taste  he  suited  through  the  mag- 
nificence and  variety  of  his  ideas.  The  post 
of  superintendant  and  ordonnateur-general  of 
the  king's  buildings,  arts  and  manufactures, 
and  th«  cordon  of  the  order  of  St.  JMichael, 


was  a proof  of  the  royal  favour,  under  whicfi 
he  was  enabled  to  make  a great  fortune.  Some 
of  his  greatest  works  were  the  chateau  dc 
Clagny,  the  palace  of  Versailles,  with  its  stables 
and  chapel,  the  house  of  St.  Cyr,  the  gallery 
of  the  Palais  Royal,  the  places  of  Louis  1®. 
Grand  & des  Victoires,  and  the  dome  and 
finishing  of  the  Invalides.  In  these  works  he 
displays  invention  and  elegance,  but  not  under 
the  direction  of  solid  judgment;  whence  he 
has  obtained  the  character  of  a man  of  genius 
rather  than  of  a great  architect.  H,e  died 
suddenly  at  Marly  (a  place  of  his  creation)  in 
1708,  and  was  buried  at  the  parish-church  of 
St.  Paul  in  Paris,  where  his  tomb  was  sculptur- 
ed by  Coysevox.  D'  Argenville  Vies  des  Arc  hit. 
—A. 

MANSFELD,  Ernest,  count  of,  a famous 
commander,  born  in  1585,  was  the  natural 
son  of  Peter-Ernest  count  of  Mansfeld,  gover- 
nor of  Lutselburg.  He  was  brought  up  at  the 
court  of  the  archduke  Ernest,  his  godfather, 
governor  of  the  Low-countries,  who  sent  him 
at  an  early  age  into  Hungary  to  learn  the  art 
of  war  under  his  brother  Charles.  He  served 
the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain  in  Hungary 
and  the  Low-countries,  and  was  legitimated 
for  his  bravery  by  the  former.  Some  disgusts, 
however,  which  he  received  from  the  Spanish 
government,  caused  him  to  quit  its  service;  and 
he  entered  into  that  of  the  duke  of  Savoy 
against  Spain.  Though  he  had  been  bred  * 
Roman- catholic,  he  did  not  scruple  to  enter 
into  the  league  of  the  protestant  princes  against 
the  head  of  the  empire  ; and  thenceforth  he 
became  one  of  the  most  formidable  enemies  of 
the  house  of  Austria.  Frederic,  elector  pala- 
tine, sent  Mansfeld,  in  1618,  into  Bohemia,  to 
support  the  revolters  from  the  authority  of  the 
emperor.  The  Bohemians  appointed  him 
grand-master  of  artillery  and  general  of  infan- 
try, and  he  took  Pilsen  and  gained  other  ad- 
vantages. After  Frederic,  who  had  been 
elected  king,  had  lost  the  battle  of  Prague  in 
1620,  Mansfeld  kept  the  war  alive,  till  he  was 
compelled  by  the  superior  forces  of  Tilly  to 
retire  into  the  Palatinate.  He  ravaged  Alsace 
in  1622,  beat  the  Bavarians,  took  several  places 
in  the  bishopric  of  Spire,  and  made  prisoners 
of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  and  his  son.  Unit- 
ing his  arms  with  those  of  Christian,  duke  of 
Brunswick,  he  marched  into  the  Low-coun- 
tries, at  the  head  of  an  army,  which,  for  want 
of  pay,  subsisted  upon  pillage.  Encamping 
near  Metz,  they  deliberated  upon  the  part  they 
were  next  to  take,  as  the  cause  of  Frederic 
the  elector-palatine  was  entirely  ruined . Mao?- 
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feld,  though  lying  under  the  ban  of  the  em- 
pire, without  country,  estate,  or  money,  had 
rendered  his  name  so  famous  by  his  spirit  of 
enterprize,  and  his  singular  faculty  of  recruit- 
ing after  losses,  and  keeping  the  field  though 
often  defeated,  that  he  found  himself  courted  at 
the  same  time  by  the  king  of  France,  the  French 
Protestants,  the  kings  of  Spain  and  England, 
and  the  republics  of  Holland  and  Venice.  He 
determined,  however,  to  join  the  duke  of  Bou- 
illon and  the  reformed  party  in  France;  but  in 
his  way  was  opposed  by  the  duke  of  Nevers 
and  the  Spanish  general  Gonsales,  with  whom 
he  fought  a bloody  and  dubious  battle.  Its 
result  was,  that  Mansfeld  pushed  forwards 
into  the  Low-countries,  where  he  arrived  time 
enough  to  compel  Spinola  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Bergen-op-Zoom.  He  afterwards  marched 
into  Westphalia  and  East  Friesland,  where  he 
collected  the  wrecks  of  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick’s army  routed  by  Tilly,  and  fortified  him- 
self so  well  that  Tilly  durst  not  attack  him. 
He  continued  in  that  country,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  inhabitants,  till  the  States- 
general  enabled  him  to  pay  and  disband  his 
troops.  He  then  visited  France  and  England; 
from  which  latter  country  he  obtained  some 
troops,  with  which  he  assisted  the  prince  of 
Orange  to  raise  the  siege  of  Breda.  On  a se- 
cond visit  to  England  again,  he  was  near 
losing  his  life  by  shipwreck.  In  1625  he  re- 
turned to  Germany,  and  after  ravaging  the 
archbishopric  of  Cologne,  joined  the  king  of 
Denmark  in  Lower  Saxony.  After  the  defeat 
of  that  prince  by  Tilly,  and  a repulse  which  he 
himself  met  with  at  Dessau  from  Wallstein, 
he  was  still  able  to  assemble  a body  of  25,000 
men,  with  which  he  marched  through  Silesia 
into  Hungary,  where  he  was  joined  by  Beth- 
lem  Gabor,  who  had  declared  against  the  em- 
peror. After  various  predatory  incursions 
into  Moravia  and  the  adjacent  parts,  he  posted 
himself  at  Jablonka,  where  the  autumnal  rains 
brought  on  a train  of  camp  diseases,  which 
was  daily  melting  his  army  away.  To  add  to 
his  chagrin,  he  learned  that  the  Hungarian 
malcontents  were  making  their  peace  with  the 
emperor.  With  the  design  of  trying  his  for- 
tune at  Venice,  he  set  out,  accompanied  by 
twelve  officers,  although  then  labouring  under  a 
slow  fever.  He  passed  through  Servia  and 
Bosnia,  and  arrived  in.  Dalmatia  with  such  an 
increase  of  his  disorder,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  stop  at  a village  near  Zara.  There,  finding 
his  end  approach,  he  exhorted  his  companions 
to  remain  true  to  the  liberty  of  their  country, 
and  tranquilly  expired  in  November  16x6,  at 


the  age  of  forty-one.  Count  Mansfeld  had' 
every  quality  of  a great  captain;  and  although 
his  first  change  of  party  and  religion  was  owing 
to  pique,  yet  he  acted  with  great  fidelity  and 
indefatigable  zeal  in  the  service  of  the  party  he 
espoused.  The  want  of  regular  authority  and 
resources  obliged  him  to  connive  at  the  dis- 
orders committed  by  his  soldiers;  and  hi* 
marches  were  so  destructive,  that  the  house  of 
Austria  named  him  the  w Attila  of  Christen- 
dom.” He  was,  however,  not  devoid  of  ge- 
nerous sentiments,  and  possessed  a perfect 
command  over  his  passions.  Having  discover- 
ed that  Cazel,  an  oificer  in  whom  he  confided, 
betrayed  him  to  Buquoy,  the  imperial  general, 
he  gave  him  a purse  of  money,  and  sent  him 
to  Buquoy  with  the  following  letter:  “ Cazel 
being  more  in  your  interest  than  in  mine,  I 
send  him  to  you  that  you  may  profit  by  hi» 
service.”  To  ai»  apothecary  who,  as  he  wa8 
informed,  had  undertaken  to  poison  him,  he 
said  “ I can  scarcely  believe  that  a man  whom 
I have  never  injured  should  engage  to  take 
away  my  life  ; but  if  necessity  has  induced 
you  to  undertake  the  ofiice  of  an  assassin, 
there  is  money  to  enable  you  to  live  like  an 
honest  man.”  Moreri.  Afod.  Utiiv . Hist* 
—A. 

MANSO,  Giamdatista,  marquis  of  Villa, 
and  lord  of  the  cities  of  Bisaccia  and  Panca, 
an  eminent  patron  of  polite  literature,  was  bom 
at  Naples  in  1561,  or  a family  originally  from 
Amalfi.  He  bore  arms  in  his  youth,  first  for 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  then  for  his  sovereign 
the  king  of  Spain.  After  his  return  to  Naples 
he  devoted  his  time  to  letters,  of  which  he  was 
both  a cultivator  and  a patron.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  every  kind  of  literature,  and 
treated  with  the  greatest  courtesy  all  who  ex- 
celled in  it.  He  founded  in  Naples  the  acade- 
my Degli  Oziosi,  which  held  its  first  assemblies 
in  his  house.  He  was  a friend  of  the  great 
poet  Torquato  Tasso,  who  has  inscribed  his- 
“ Dialogue  on  Friendship”  with  the  name  of 
Manso.  He  also  patronised  the  poet  Marino; 
and  he  honoured  the  memoriesof  each  of  them' 
with  a biographical  eulogy.  It  is  a remarkable 
circumstance  in  literary  history  that  our  im- 
mortal Milton  was  also  known  to  him,  and 
was  treated  by  him  on  his  visit  to  Naples  with 
great  urbanity,  and  highly  praised  in  a Latin 
distich,  though  then  only  a young  man,  and  in 
the  infancy  of  his  fame.  Milton  repaid  his 
civilities  by  addressing  to  him  a Latin  eclogue 
entitled  “ Mansus,”  which  is  one  of  his  best 
performances  in  that  language.  Manso  him- 
sejf  wrote  " Dialoghi  dell’  Amore;”  “ Poesie 
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Nbmiche,”  and  some  other  pieces,  chiefly  of 
the  light  and  amatory  kind,  which  have  not  given 
him  so  high  a rank  among  authors  as  he  has 
acquired  among  Mecaenases.  He  was  the  prin- 
cipal promoter  of  the  college  of  Nobles  in  Na- 
ples, to  which,  at  his  death  in  1645,  he  left  all 
his  property.  Tiraboschi.  Moreri.  Milton’s 
/forks. — A. 

MANSTEIN,  Cristoi>her  Herman  de, 
a general,  and  writer  of  memoirs,  was  born  at 
Petersburg,  of  German  origin,  in  1711.  He 
was  a captain  of  grenadiers  in  the  Russian 
service  at  Petersburg,  when,  after  the  death  of 
the  empress  Anne  in  1740,  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  arrest  the  regent  Biren  and  his  fa- 
mily. For  this  service  he  was  rewarded  with 
the  rank  of  colonel,  and  an  estate  in  Ingrja. 
Of  both  these  he  was  deprived  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne  of  Russia,  and 
he  soon  afterwards  entered  into  the  Prussian  - 
army  as  a volunteer.  His  courage  and  mili- 
tary talents  caused  him  in  1754  to  be  appointed 
a major-general  of  infantry.  In  that  quality 
he  served  in  the  war  commencing  in  1756, 
and  was  killed  by  a musket-shot  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  Manstein  drew  up  in  French  “ Me- 
moirs of  Russia,  Historical,  Political,  and  Mi- 
litary,” from  the  year  1727  to  1744,  which 
were  sent  in  MS.  by  the  earl  marshal  Keith  to 
David  Hume,  translated  into  English,  and  pub- 
lished in  a quarto  volume  in  1770.  1 hey 

were  afterwards  published  in  French  at  Lyons, 
in  two  volumes  octavo,  1772.  These  memoirs, 
without  any  particular  merit  of  composition 
or  depth  of  reflexion,  are  valuable  as  a fair  and 
authentic  narrative  of  the  important  events 
which  happened  during  that  period,  and  are 
especially  accurate  in  their  accounts  of  mili- 
tary transactions.  Month/.  Review.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist. — -A. 

M ANTEGNA,  Andrea,  an  eminent  paint- 
er, was  born  in  1451  at  a village  near  Padua, 
of  so  mean  a parentage,  that  in  his  youth  he 
was  sent  to  keep  sheep.  The  natural  inclination 
he  showed  to  the  art  of  design  caused  him  to 
be  placed  with  the  painter  Giacomo  Squar- 
cione,  who  contracted  such  an  affection  for 
him,  that  he  adopted  him  for  his  heir.  Under 
his  instructions  Andrea  made  so  rapid  a pro- 
gress, that  at  seventeen  he  painted  an  altar- 
piede  for  die  church  of  St.  Sophia  in  Padua, 
which  was  so  much  admired  by  Giacomo 
Bellini  the  painter,  that  he  gave  him  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriage,  to  the  displeasure  of  Squaf- 
cione,  who  had  a great  jealously  of  Bellini. 
Mantegna  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  an- 
tiques, from  which  he  derived  his  manner  and 


ideas.  This  taste  gave  a dryness  and  stiffness 
to  his  figures,  but  at  the  same  time  rendered 
him  correct  in  design.  He  has  occasionally 
introduced  portraits  into  his  works,  in  order  to 
relieve  the  uniformity  of  the  antique  by  a mix- 
ture of  real  nature.  He  understood  keeping, 
and  showed  great  skill  in  foreshortening.  His 
most  admired  performance  is  the  triumph  of 
Julius  Caesar,  painted  for  the  marquis  of  Man- 
tua, and  since  in  the  collection  at  Hampton- 
court.  The  marquis,  among  other  rewards, 
conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
whence  he  is  entitled  cavaliere.  He  was  in- 
vited to  Rome  by  pope  Innocent  VIII.,  and 
died  at  Mantua  i n T 4 1 7 . Mantegna  engraved 
several  of  his  designs  on  tin  plates,  and  is  rec- 
koned by  the  Italians  the  inventor  of  the  art  of 
engraving.  De  Pi.'cs.  Tiraboschi. — A. 

1V1ANTON,  Thomas,  a learned  English 
nonconformist  divine  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, was  born  at  Lawrence  Lydiard  in  So- 
mersetshire, in  the  year  1620.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  grammar-learning  at  Tiverton-school ; 
whence  he  was  sent  at  fifteen  years  of  age  to 
Wadham-college  in  the  university  of  Oxford. 
Here  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with  great  di- 
ligence and  success  till  the  'year  1639,  when 
he  removed  to  Hart-hall,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  B.  A.  At  the  age  of  twenty, 
he  received  deacon’s  orders  from  doctor  Hall-, 
bishop  of  Exeter.  By  this  ceremony  he  con- 
sidered himself  to  be  properly  and  fully  Or- 
dained to  the  ministerial  office,  and  would 
never  submit  to  receive  priest’s  orders,  con- 
ceiving that  no  power  on  earth  had  a right  to 
divide  that  office  into  two  branches,  with  dif- 
ferent qualifications.  After  preaching  for 
some  time  at  Culliton  in  Devonshire,  he  set- 
tled at  Stoke-Newington  near  London,  where 
he  continued  seven  years,  and  was  generally 
esteemed  as  an  excellent  preacher,  and  learned 
expositor  of  Scripture.  Afterwards  he  was 
presented  by  the  duke  of  Bedford  to  the  living 
of  St.  Paul,  Covcnt-Garden,  where  he  was 
always  attended  by  a very  numerous  audience. 
In  1653,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  chap- 
lains of  the  protector  Oliver;  and  also  one  of 
the  triers  of  persons  qualifications  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  to  the  duties  of  which 
office  he  paid  constant  attention.  During  the 
following  year  he  was  created  bachelor  of  di- 
vinity. In  1660,  he  was  very  active  with  the 
presbyterian  ministers  in  general,  in  bringing 
about  the  restoration  of  king  Charles  II.;  and 
soon  after  th’at  event  took  place,  he  was  nomi- 
nated one  of  the  chaplains  to  his  majesty,  and, 
in  consequence  of  the  king’s  mandamus,  creat- 
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ed  doctor  of  divinity.  In  the  year  he 

was  one  of  the  commissioners  at  the  Savoy 
conference,  and  about  the  same  time  was  of- 
fered the  deanery  of  Rochester,  which  he 
would  have  accepted  had  not  the  act  of  unifor- 
mity taken  place,  to  the  provisions  of  which 
he  could  not  in  conscience  submit.  Under 
that  act  he  was  ejected  from  his  1'ving  in 
166?.;.  after  which  he  held  a private' meeting 
in  his  own  house,  but  was  imprisoned,  and 
met  with  other  obstructions  to  the  exercise  of 
his  ministerial  functions.  He  was  consulted 
in  all  the  treaties  for  a comprehension  with 
the  established  cbutch,  and  stood  high  in  the 
esteem  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  the  earl  of 
Manchester,  lord  Wharton,  and  other  noble 
persons.  He,  likewise,  had  great  weight  with 
his  brethren,  on  account  of  bis  activity  and 
address  in  the  management  of  public  affairs, 
and  was  generally  in  the  chair  at  tlje  meetings 
of  the  dissenting  ministers  in  the  city.  His 
health  had  been  for  some  time  on  the  decline, 
when  in  1677  was  seized  with  a kind  of 
lethargy,  which  terminated  in  his  death  after 
he  had  entered  on  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  a man  of  considerable  learning, 
who  had  carefully  read  the  fathers  and  school- 
men, and  had  well  digested  the  best  commen- 
tators ou  Scripture.  He  was  also  well  read 
in  ancient  and  modern  history,  and  would  sur- 
prize persons  who  had  travelled  with  the  su- 
perior knowledge  which  he  discovered  of 
things  abroad,  concerning  which  he  talked  as 
if  he  had  been  on  the  spot.  In  this  respect, 
Waller  the  poet  used  to  say,  that  lie  never 
met  with  his  equal.  DoctorBates,  in  his  fune- 
ral sermon  says,  that  he  was  a divine  of  1 rich 
fancy,  a strong  memory,  and  happy  -elocution, 
improved  by  diligent  study.  He  took  great 
pains  with  the  compositions,  so  as  sometimes 
te  transcribe  them  more  than  once;  and  doc- 
tor Bates  used  to  say,  that  though  he  some- 
times heard  the  greatest  men  deliver  a mean 
discourse,  he  never  heard  such  a one  from 
doctor  Manton.  Archbishop  Usher  used  to 
call  him  a voluminous  preacher , meaning  that  he 
had  the  art  of  compressing  the  substance  of 
volumes  of  divinity  into  a narrow  compass. 
But  the  expression  was  applicable  to  him  in 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  words:  for  his 
“ Sermons”  fill  five  large  volumes  in  folio, 
one  of  which  contains  one  hundred  and  ninety 
on  the  cxixth  Psalm.  The  task  of  reading  these 
to  his  aunt,  when  he  was  a youth,  had  an  un- 
happy effect  on  the  mind  of  lord  Bolingbroke. 
In  a letter  to  doctor  Swift,  he  writes,  u my 
next  shall  be  as  long  as  one  of  doctor  Manton’s 


sermons,  who  taught  my  youth  to  yawn,  ami 
prepared  me  to  be  a high-churchman,  that  T 
might  never  hear  him  read,  nor  read  him 
more.”  Wood's  Athen.  Overt,  vot.  //.  Cala- 
my’s  Life  of  Baxter,  vol.  II.  and  Conti n.  vd.  I. 
Addend,  to  vol.  1.  of  Palmer  s Nbncon.  Mem. 
Neal’s  Hist.  Fur  it',  vol.  IV.  chap.  9.  F Gul- 
in in's  Ed. — VI. 

MANTU  ANUS,  the  poetical  name  of 
Battista  Spngriublo,  was  born  at  Mantua  in 
1448,  and  is  said  to  have  been  an  illegitimate 
offspring  of  the  Spagnuoli  family.  He  entered 
into  tSie  order  of . Carmelites,  and  pursued  his 
studies  in  various  cities  and  under  different 
masters.  He  was  particularly  attached  to 
Latin  poetry,  but  without  neglecting  graver 
studies,  as  appears  from  his  intimacy  with  the 
celebrated  Pico  of  Mirandolu.  He  bore  se- 
veral important  offices,  and  undertook  many 
journeys,  and  was  finally  made  general  of  his 
order  in  1513.  fie  died  in  151 6,  and  was 
honoured  by  Frederic  Gorizaga,  marquis  of 
Mantua,  with  a marble  statue  crowned  with 
laurel.  The  fame  of  Mantuanus  as  a Latin 
poet  once  stood  so  high,  that  some  writers 
placed  him  in  parallel  with  his  fellow  towms- 
man  Virgil;  nay,  a brother  Carmelite  express- 
ed great  indignation  that  one  who  was  a good' 
Christian  as  well  as  poet  should  not  be  placed 
above  any  pagan  whomsoever.  He  at  least 
surpassed  him-  in  facility  ’of  composition,  for 
he  is  said  to  have  written  above  53,000  verses. 
Among  those  who  held  him  in  great  esteem 
was  Erasmus;  but,  cn  the  other  hand,  the 
elder  Scaliger  ranks  him  with  mere  versifiers. 
The  most  reasonable  judgment  of  his  merit 
seems  to  be,  that  he  is  not  without  poetical 
genius,  especially  in  the  performances  of  I115 
youth;  but  that  he  at  length  abused  his  promp- 
titude in  writing  to  such  a degree,  as  to  pour 
forth  turbid  streams  of  verse  destitute  of  every 
kind  of  value.  Although  in  some  of  his  pieces 
he  displays  much  zeal  for  religion  and  its  mi- 
nisters, yet  he  has  satirised  the  corruptions  of 
the  church  with  a freedom  that  has  given  of- 
fence to  some  of  his  communion.  His  “ Poe- 
tical Works”  were  published  entire  at  Bologna, 
folio,  1502,  and  at  Antwerp,  four  volumes  oc- ' 
tavo,  1576.  Parts  of  them  have  been  printed 
separately.  Lil.  Gyrcdd.  baillet.  Tiraboschi . 
— A. 

MANUEL,  (Com venus,)  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, son  of  the  emperor  John  Comne- 
nus,  was  appointed  successor  to  his  father'  at 
his  death  in  1 139,  to  the  prejudice  of  an  elder 
brother.  This  appointment  was  readily  ac- 
quiesced in  by  the  soldiery,  with  whom  Manuel  • 
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was  a favourite,  on  account  ofhi3  martial  qua- 
lities. The  Byzantine  historians  give  descrip- 
tions, almost  bordering  on  romance,  of  the 
bodily  strength  and  activity,  and  warlike  prow- 
ess, of  their  hero,  who  seems  in  these  respects 
to  have  equalled  the  most  renowned  champions 
of  chivalry.  At  the  same  time  no  one  sur- 
passed him  in  luxury  and  dissolute  indulgence 
during  the  intervals  of  peace.  Soon  after  his 
accession  he  marched  into  Asia  with  a power- 
ful army,  and  having  recovered  several  towns 
tn  Phrygia  taken  by  the  Turks,  he  laid  siege  to 
their  capital  Iconium.  He  was  not  able,  how- 
ever, to  reduce  this  important  place;  and  after 
securing  the  frontiers  by  garrisons,  he  returned 
to  Constantinople.  During  his  stay  in  the 
capital,  he  married  Germana,  or  Irene,  sister- 
in-law  to  the  German  emperor  Conrad;  but 
this  connexion  did  not  prevent  him  from  en- 
gaging in  a criminal  commerce  with  his  niece 
Theodora,  to  the  great  scandal  of  his  subjects. 
Tn  the  crusade  of  1146  led  by  Conrad,  Manuel, 

i'ealous  of  the  passage  of  a number  of  ferocious 
ands  through  his  territories,  to  which  he  had 
been  obliged  to  give  his  consent,  is  charged 
with  having  used  artifices  for  their  destruction, 
and  particularly  to  have  caused  their  bread  to 
be  mixed  with  unwholesome  ingredients,  and 
to  have  shut  against  them  the  gates  of  the 
towns  in  their  route,  which  last  was,  indeed, 
no  unjust  measure  of  precaution.  The  Latin 
historians  also  affirm  that  he  privately  ac- 
quainted the  Turkish  sultan  with  the  designs 
of  the  crusaders. 

Roger,  the  Norman  king  of  Sicily,  exasperat- 
ed at  the  contemptuous  treatment  his  embas- 
sadors had  received  from  the  Byzantine  court, 
took  occasion  of  some  tumults  in  the  isle  of 
Corfu,  then  belonging  to  the  Constantinopo- 
litan  empire,  to  make  himself  master  of  it  in 
1146;  after  which  he  plundered  Corinth, 
Thebes,  and  other  towns  in  Greece,  and  in- 
sulted Constantinople  itself.  Manuel  there- 
upon assembled  a great  fleet,  with  which  he 
repulsed  the  Normans,  and  recovered  Corfu. 
He  then  carried  the  war  into  the  dominions  of 
his  enemy,  and  reduced  the  greatest  part  of  the 
provinces  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  by  means  of 
his  lieutenant  Michael  .Palaeologus.  He  even 
entertained  hopes  of  acquiring  Italy  and  the 
western  empire,  and  aided  the  cities  of  Lom- 
bardy in  their  resistance  to  the  despotism  of 
Frederic  Barbarossa.  He  attached  to  his  cause 
several  nobles  in  Rome  itself,  and  married  his 
niece  to  one  of  the  powerful  family  of  Frangi- 
jpani.  His  expectations,  however,  were  de- 
feated titfough  the  jealousies  between  the  Ro- 


man and  the  Greek  churches ; and  he  was  at" 
length  obliged,  in  1156,  to  make  a treaty  with 
the  Norman  prince,  and  renounce  his  con- 
quests, retaining  only  the  shadow  of  a nominal 
sovereignty.  In  the  mean  time,  Manuel  had 
been  engaged  in  person  against  the  Servians, 
who  had  invaded  some  of  the  neighbouring 
provinces,  and  were  assisted  by  the  Hunga- 
rians. He  not  only  repulsed  them  with  great 
loss,  but  took  and  destroyed  several  of  their 
towns.  In  a progress  afterwards  through  his 
Asiatic  dominions,  he  was  sumptuously  en- 
tertained by  the  princes  of  the  west,  who  had 
either  forgotten,  or  did  not  choose  to  notice, 
his  supposed  ill  faith  to  the  crusaders.  An 
insult  which  on  his  return  he  received  from 
the  Turks,  induced  him  to  transport  a power- 
ful army  into  Asia,  with  which  he  struck  such 
terror  into  the  sultan,  that  the  latter  sued  for 
peace.  His  terms  were,  however,  rejected  by 
the  warlike  and  irritated  emperor,  who  haugh- 
tily sent  him  word  that  he  would  treat  with 
him  at  Iconium,  his  capital.  The  sultan 
thereupon  occupied  the  passes  of  Zibrica,  and 
as  the  emperor’s  troops  were  on  their  march 
through  the  defiles,  made  a sudden  and  de- 
structive attack  upon  them,  and  completely 
hemmed  them  in.  While  in  this  distressful 
situation,  Manuel  was  agreeably  surprised  by 
an  overture  from  the  sultan  for  a treaty  of 
peace,  which  was  immediately  concluded.  He 
marched  back  his  army;  and  when  freed  from 
the  danger,  dishonourably  refused  to  perform 
the  conditions.  The  Turks,  in  their  resent- 
ment, made  an  incursion  into  Phrygia,  and 
cruelly  wasted  it  by  fire  and  sword,  but  being 
surprised  by  the  imperial  troops,  were  entirely 
cut  off;  and  this  blow  rendered  them  quiet 
during  the  remainder  of  the  reign.  Having 
now  no  foreign  enemies  to  contend  with,  Ma- 
nuel engaged  in  religious  contests,  and  disturb- 
ed the  church  by  his  endeavours  to  introduce 
heterodox  opinions.  As  his  life  drew  to  a 
close,  he  atoned  after  the  usual  mode  for  his 
past  debaucheries,  by  putting  on  the  monastic 
habit,  in  which  he  died  in  1177,  after  a busy 
and  eventful  reign  of  thirty-eight  years.  By 
his  second  wife,  Maria,  a Latin  princess  of 
Antioch,  he  left  a young  son,  Alexius,  who 
succeeded  him.  Univers.  Hist . Gibbon. — A. 

MANUEL  (PALiF.01.0GUs)  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, born  in  1340,  was  second  son  of 
the  emperor  John  Palzeologus.  His  father, 
reduced  to  a servile  dependence  on  the  Turkish 
sultan,  and  compelled  by  him  to  deprive  his 
eldest  son  Andronicus  of  sight,  associated 
Manuel  to  his  sceptre,  which  now  ruled  over 
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little  more  than  the  metropolis  and  its  imme- 
diate district.  At  the  death  of  John  in  1391, 
Manuel  was  serving  by  compulsion  in  the 
army  of  Bajazet.  On  receiving  the  intelli- 
gence, he  made  his  escape  to  Constantinople, 
and  mounted  the  throne  ; but  his  station 
was  soon  rendered  a most  unquiet  one  by  the 
resentment  of-  Bajazet,  who  invested  his  capi- 
tal with  a mighty  force.  A great  Christian 
army  which  advanced  to  its  relief  under  Sigis- 
mund  king  of  Hungary  was  defeated,  and  the 
siege  was  closely  pressed.  Manuel  purchased 
a truce  by  consenting  to  become  tributary  to 
the  Turk;  but  the  latter  soon  violated  his 
agreement,  by  adopting  the  cause  of  the  son 
of  Andronicus,  Manuel’s  elder  brother,  who 
laid  claim  to  the  empire,  and  added  a civil 
war  to  the  other  evils  of  the  falling  state. 
Manuel  at  length  put  an  end  to  the  contest  by 
resigning  the  throne  to  his  nephew,  and  em- 
barked for  Venice.  Thence  he  made  a pro- 
gress through  the  principal  courts  of  the  west, 
in  order  to  engage  the  sovereigns  to  contribute 
' their  aid  for  the  defence  of  the  bulwark  of 
Christendom  against  the  Mussulman  arms. 
He  visited  Italy,  France,  England,  and  Germa- 
ny, every  where  received  with  a respect  in- 
spired by  the  dignity  which  he  preserved  in 
his  humiliated  condition,  and  with  the  com- 
miseration due  to  his  mifortunes,  but  unable 
to  r9use  the  princes  to  any  effectual  efforts. 
After  an  absence  of  two  years,  he  returned  in 
1402  to  the  Morea,  where  he  learned  the  news 
of  the  temporary  relief  of  Constantinople, 
through  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Bajazet  by 
the  great  conqueror  Tamerlane.  He  imme- 
diately repaired  to  the  delivered  capital,  where 
he  was  received  with  great  acclamations  by  the 
people,  who  were  enraged  against  his  nephew  for 
his  compliance  with  the  Turks.  Manuel  was 
restored  to  the  throne,  and  his  competitor  was 
banished  to  Lesbos/  The  civil  wars  which 
ensued  between  the  sons  of  Bajazet  gave  an 
importance  to  the  Byzantine  empire,  of  which 
Manual  availed  himself  by  joining  sometimes 
one  2nd  sometimes  another  of  the  rivals,  so  as 
to  recover  several  provinces,  which  he  was 
suffered  peaceably  to  enjoy  till  his  death  in 
1425,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six.  He  expired 
in  a monk’s  habit,  leaving  a family  of  six  sons. 
Undo.  Hist.  Gibbon. — A. 

MANUEL,  Don  Juan,  was  son  of  the  in- 
fante D.  Manuel,  and  grandson  of  king  St. 
Fernando  of  Castile.  His  name  often  occurs 
in  Spanish  history  during  the  reigns  of  Fernan- 
do LV.,  and  of  that  treacherous  assassin  Alon- 
so XI.,  with  whom  he  was  sometimes  at  open 
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war ; but  having  at  length  effected  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter  Costanza  with  the  in- 
fante D.  Pedro,  then  heir  of  Portugal,  peace 
was  established  between  them.  He  was  pre- 
sent in  the  great  battle  of  Salado,  October  28, 
1340 — a memorable  day,  for  after  that  tremend- 
ous victory  Spain  was  never  more  endangered 
by  the  African  Moors.  As  they  were  march- 
ing to  meet  the  enemy,  he  invited  the  kings  of 
Castile  and  Portugal  to  dine  with  him  after 
the  battle  in  the  tent  of  the  Miramamolin. 
Juana  his  other  daughter  married  Heurique  of 
Trastamara,  and  by  his  usurpation  was  made 
queen  of  Castile.  He  died  in  1347  ; the  d2te 
in  his  epitaph  1362  is  erroneous. 

But  Don  Juan  Manuel  holds  a still  higher 
rank  in  the  literary  than  in  the  political  history 
of  his  country.  Except  the  version  of  the 
Fuero  Juzgo,  and  the  works  of  king  Alonso 
the  Wise,  his  writings  are  the  earliest  speci- 
mens of  Castilian  prose.  They  are  twelve  in 
number.  I . Sumario  de  la  Chronica  de  Espctna: 
this  is  an  abridgement  of  king  Alonso’s  Core- 
nica  Gcral,  in  three  books.  2.  El  libro  de  los 
Sabios.  3.  El  libro  de  Cavallero . 4.  El  libro 

del  Escudero.  5.  El  libro  del  Infante.  6.  El 
libro  de  Cavalleros , probably  a treatise  upon 
horsemanship.  7.  El  libro  de  la  Caza.  8.  El  libro 
de  los  Enjenos;  Engancs  it  is  written  by  Nico- 
las Antonio  and  by  D.  Antonio  de  Capmany, 
but  the  editor  of  the  Bibliotheca  Hispana  has 
thus  corrected  it  from  a MS.  in  the  royal  li- 
brary at  Madrid,  which  must  have  been  writ- 
ten during  Don  Juan  Manuel’s  lifetime.  The 
error  had  perplexed  Nicolas  Antonio,  who 
knew  not  whether  the  book  related  to  frauds, 
or  stratagems;  but  it  is  thus  ascertained  to  be 
a treatise  upon  military  engines,  which  would 
doubtless  throw  great  light  upon  the  subject, 
as  he  lived  precisely  at  the  time  when  they 
were  in  their  greatest  perfection,  immediately 
before  gunpowder  was  introduced  into  Europe 
by  the  Moors.  9.  El  libro  de  los  Cantares ; a 
book  of  poems.  Gonsalvo  Argote  de  Molina 
had  promised  to  edite  these,  but  unfortunately 
tire  design  was  never  carried  into  effect.  10. 
El  libro  de  los  Exeniplos.  1 1 . El  libro  de  los 
Cornejos.  12.  El  Conde  Lucanor.  Of  all  these 
only  the  last  has  as  yet  been  published.  Ar- 
gote de  Molina  edited  it  in  1575,  and  it  was 
reprinted  in  1642.  It  is  a kind  of  dialogue 
between  the  conde  Lucanor  and  his  friend 
Patronio,  in  which  the  latter  gives  lriiji  good 
advice,  and  illustrates  ail  his  precepts  by  some 
example.  Besides  these,  the  preface  to  the 
MS;  in  the  royal  library  enumerates  among 
his  writings  Los  libras  de  los  frayles  predicndorcs 
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ttut  estanen  el  Monesterio  de  Tenafiel ; but  it 
should  rather  seem  that  these  must  have  been 
books  which  he  had  given  or  lent  to  the  mo- 
nastery. 

It  is-  much  to  be  wished  that  all  the  writings 
of  Don  Juan  Manuel  should  be  published. 
His  poems  would  have  formed  part  of  the 
Goleccion  de  Poesias  Castellanos  Anteriores  al 
Siglo  XV. , but  no  volume  of  that  collection 
has  appeared  since  the  year  1790,  and  we  fear 
it  is  at  a stand.  Chronica  del  R.  D.  Alonso  XI. 
Nic  Antonio.  D.  Anton  io  de  Cap  many  y de 
JWontpalau.  Duarte  Nunes  de  Leant. — R.  S. 

MANUZIO,  Aldo,  the  Elder,  a celebrated 
printer  and  man  of  letters,  was  born  in  1447, 
at  Bassano  in  the  Roman  territory.  After  a 
common  grammatical  education,  he  was  sent 
to  Rome,  where  he  pursued  his  classical 
studies  under  Caspar  da  Verona;  and  remov- 
ing thence  to  Ferrara,  he  had  the  advantage  of 
learning  Greek  from  Battista  Guarino.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  at  the  latter  city,  he  was  em- 
ployed to  give  private  lessons  to  Alberto  Pio, 
prince  of  Carpi,  and  to  Hercules  Strozzi,  after- 
wards a distinguished  poet.  The  war  between 
the  Venetians  and  the  duke  of  Ferrara  in  1482 
obliged  Aldo  to  quit  that  city,  and  he  took  up 
his  abode  with  that  illustrious  prince  and  patron 
of  learning,  John  Pico  of  Mirandola.  He  af- 
terwards visited  his  pupil  Pio  at  Carpi,  whi- 
ther Pico  also  came;  and  it  was  probably  in 
concert  with  these  two  enlightened  nobles, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  their  purses,  that 
he  undertook  to  set  up  a printing-office 
at  Venice  for  the  purpose  of  giving  correct 
and  elegant  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics.  Aldo  is  said  to  have  opened  his  press 
in  1488,  but  the  first  work  which  he  finished 
did  not  appear  till  1494.  Within  the  space  of 
about  twenty  years  he  had  printed  almost 
every  Greek  and  Latin  classic,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  other  books.  Of  all  these  editions, 
catalogues  have  been  given  by  various  biblio- 
graphers and  writers  on  typography.  One  of 
the  most  arduous  of  his  undertakings  was  the 
entire  Greek  text  of  Aristotle,  which,  at  vast 
labour  and  expence,  he  was  the  first  who  gave 
to  the  learned  world.  He  was  the  inventor  of 
the  Italic  character,  called  the  Aldine,  and  ob- 
tained from  the  senate  of  Venice  and  the  pope 
patents  for  its  exclusive  use  for  a number  of 

! rears.  In  order  to  render  his  editions  correct, 
re  procured  the  assistance  of  some  of  cne  best 
scholars  of  the  age  in  their  revision,  such  as 
Demetrius  Chalcondylas,  Aleander,  and  others 
whose  names  are  known  in  literature.  Among 
these,  has  by  some  been  reckoned  Erasmus, 


who  abode  some  time  in  the  house  of  d’Asola, 
the  father-in-law  of  Aldo,  and  attended  his 
press ; but  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  printing 
his  volume  of  “ Adagia,”  which  alone,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  assertions,  underwent  his 
correction.  Aldo  likewise  established  a kind 
of  academy  in  his  own  house,  at  which  all  the 
learned  in  Venice  assembled  on  fixed  days, 
when  they  discussed  various  literary  topics, 
especially  the  choice  of  books  proper  to  be 
printed,  and  the  readings  to  be  preferred  in 
each.  This  academy  was  composed  of  Musu- 
ro,  Bembo,  Navagero,  Rinieri,  Egnazio,  Ra- 
musio,  and  several  other  men  of  eminence  and 
erudition.  Aldo  was  very  desirous  of  render- 
ing it  perpetual ; but  it  docs  not  appear  to  have 
survived  him,  though  it  was  succeeded  not 
long  after  his  death  by  the  Venetian  academy. 

Andrea  d’Asola,  whose  daughter  Aldo  mar- 
ried, was  a printer  of  Venice,  and  Aldo  ob- 
tained some  pecuniary  assistance  from  him  in 
his  undertakings.  They  printed  some  works  in 
conjunction,  and  in  fine,  entered  into  partner- 
ship. 1 he  wars  of  Italy,  however,  greatly  im- 
peded their  labours.  A considerable  property 
which  Aldo  possessed  in  the  country  being 
confiscated,  he  took  much  fruitless  pains  for 
its  recovery.  Having  taken  a journey  to 
Milan  in  1506,  on  the  invitation  of  the  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  senate,  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  marquis  of  Mantua,  by  whom  he  was 
plundered  and  imprisoned;  but  on  makjng  him- 
self known,  he  was  liberated  with  much  re- 
spect. He  printed  little  during  the  six  subse- 
quent years ; but  resumed  his  labours  with 
spirit  in  1513  and  1514,  and  was  closely  en- 
gaged in  his  employment,  when  he  was  carried 
oil"  by  disease  in  April  1515,  leaving  four 
young  children. 

Aldo  Manuzio  deserves  a conspicuous  place 
in  the  list  of  learned  printers,  as  well  as  of  im- 
provers of  the  typographic  art.  He  is  said  tp 
have  held  a school  in  Venice  for  the  Greek 
language,  which  was  probably  the  same  occu- 
pation that  another  account  calls  delivering  a 
public  course  of  readings  in  that  city  of  the 
best  Greek  and  Roman  authors;  a practice 
which  he  continued  for  several  years.  To 
many  of  his  editions  are  prefixed  dissertations 
and  prefaces  of  his  own  composition  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages;  and  many  elegant 
letters  of  his  in  the  latter  tongue  have  been 
printed  in  epistolary  collections.  He  published 
a Latin  grammar  compiled  by  himself,  and  a 
treatise  “ De  Metris  Horatianis;  translated  va- 
rious pieces  from  the  Greek  into  Latin,  and 
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published  a Greek  dictionary.  He  was  visited 
by  all  learned  strangers  who  came  to  Venice; 
but  in  order  to  prevent /a  waste  of  the  time, 
-which  he  could  so  well  occupy,  he  put  up  an 
inscription  over  his  study  door,  desiring  that 
visitors  would  tell  their  business  in  few  words, 
and.  unless  they  had  something  important  to 
communicate,  soon  take  their  leave.  With  all 
■his  attention  to  correctness,  it  was  not  possible, 
in  such  a multiplicity  of  business,  to  avoid 
errors,  especially  in  his  Greek  editions.  He 
has  also  been  censured  for  too  great  boldness 
of  conjectural  criticism-  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, there  are  few  persons  to  whom  literature 
is  more  indebted,  or  who  more  deserve  the 
gratitude  and  respect  of  its  votaries.  Eiraboschi. 
Extr.  from  Renouard in  Monthl.  Magaz. — A. 

MANUZIO,  Paulo,  son  of  the  preceding, 
> a very  eminent  scholar  as  well  as  printer,  was 
born  at  Venice  in  1512.  He  was  only  three 
years  of  age  at  his  father’s  death,  and  was 
brought  up  under  the  care  of  his  maternal 
grandfather,  Andrea  Torresano  d’  Asola,  who 
carried  on  the  printing  business  und^r  his  own 
name  and  that  of  Aldo.  He  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  literary  education  at  Asola, 
whence  he  was  early  removed  to  a more  learned 
instructor  at  Venice,  under  whom  he  made  an 
extraordinary  progress.  The  assiduity  with 
which  he  pursued  his  studies  injured  his  health, 
and  obliged  his  physicians  to  enjoin  him  a 
cessation  of  two  years,  after  which  he  was 
allowed  to  resume  them.  In  his  twenty-first 
year,  1533,  Paulo  re-opened  the  printing-office 
which  had  been  shut  from  the  death  of  Andrea, 
and  conducted  the  business  under  the  joint 
names  of  the  heirs  of  Aldo  and  Andrea.  In 
1535  he  paid  a visit  to  Rome,  on  the  promise 
of  an  establishment  there  ; but  the  only  ad- 
vantage he  at  present  received  was  the  friend- 
ship of  some  learned  men  in  that  capital. 
After  his  return,  he  opened  an  academy  for  die 
instruction  of  twelve  young  men  of  family  in 
polite  literature,  a task  for  which  he  was  ex- 
cellently qualified.  In  this  employment  he 
spent  three  years,  and  then  made  a tour  through 
the  cities  of  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  best  libraries.  It  appears  that  he  after- 
wards resumed  the  business  of  education,  either 
on  a public  or  private  plan,  since  in  a letter 
written  from  Venice  in  1550  by  Robortello,  he 
is  spoken  of  as  an  eminent  schoolmaster  there. 

The  partnership  of  theManuzzi  andTorresani 
was  dissolved  in  1540,  and  thenceforth  Paulo 
dated  his  editions  “ Apud  Aldi  filios,”  or  “ in 
aedibus  Paulli  Manutii.”  His  reputation  for 
learning  procured  him  several  offers  of  pro- 


fessorships, and  among  the  rest,  an  invitation  in 
1555  to  a chair  in  the  university  of  Bologna; 
but  some  difficulties  arose  which  prevented  it 
from  taking  effect,  which  was  also  the  case 
with  an  attempt  by  cardinal  Ippolito  d’Este  to 
settle  him  at  Ferrara.  His  appointment  to 
superintend  a printing-office  set  up  by  the 
academy  of  Venice  gave  occasion  to  his  distin- 
guishing himself  in  his  proper  profession,  by 
several  very  elegant  and  accurate  works  ; but 
this  institution  was  only  of  short  continuance. 
About  this  time  he  was  much  afflicted  with 
a disorder  in  his  eyes,  which  long  impeded 
his  studies;  at  length,  in  1559,  he  was  perfectly 
cured  by  the  remedies  of  the  great  anatomist 
Fallopio. 

A liberal  and  magnificent  plan  had  been 
formed  at  Rome  by  the  cardinals  Marcello 
Cervini  and  AlessandroFarnese,  for  the  printing 
of  all  the  most  valuable  Greek  manuscripts  in 
the  Vatican,  and  the  printer  Antonio  Blado  had 
been  brought  from  Venice  for  that  purpose. 
He  had  engaged  Manuzio  to  procure  him  fonts 
of  letters  and  other  things  necessary  ; and  some 
beautiful  editions  of  ancient  writers  were  pub- 
lished from  his  press.  In  the  mean  time  thi* 
progress  of  the  reformation  and  the  sitting  of 
the  council  of  Trent  had  rendered  theological 
works  in  request,  and  it  was  resolved  to  give 
Vatican  editions  of  the  fathers  and  other  eccle- 
siastical writers  which  might  furnish  arms  to 
the  defenders  of  the  church.  In  order  to  unite 
correctness  with  elegance  in  these  editions,  the 
pope  Pius  IV.  invited  Paulo  Manuzio  to  Rome 
on  a moderate  salary,  with  the  expences  of  re- 
moval, and  he  arrived  at  that  metropolis  in  the 
summer  of  1561.  His  press  was  in  the  capitol, 
in  the  palace  of  the  Roman  people,  whence  the 
works  printed  at  it  were  generally  dated  “Apud 
Paullum  Manutium  in  aedibus  Populi  Romani.” 
He  continued  in  this  employ,  assisted  by  several 
learned  men,  dpring  nine  years,  at  the  same 
time  keeping  open  his  press  at  Venice.  In 
157c,  either  dissatisfied  with  his  emoluments, 
or  finding  the  air  of.  Rome  injurious  to  his 
health,  he  returned  to  Venice.  From  that 
period  he  had  scarcely  any  settled  residence, 
but  passed  some  time  in  Genoa  and  Milan,  and 
returned  to  Rome  to  take  his  daughter  from  a 
conventin  which  helrad  lefther.  Gregory XIII., 
then  pope,  was,  however,  unwilling  to  part 
with  him,  and  engaged  him  to  stay  by  a 
pension,  which  permitted  him  to  devote  alibis 
time  to  his  studies.  His  son,  Aldo,  in  the 
mean  time,  was  managing  the  printing  business 
at  Venice.  His  health  now  rapidly  declined, 
and, he  expired  at  Rome  in  April  1574,  in  the 
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sixty-second  year  of  Ills  age.  To  Paulo  the 
learned  world  is  indebted’  for  many  valuable 
works  of  his  own,  besides  those  of  others  which 
he  ushered  to  the  public.  His  singular  ad- 
miration of  Cicero  rendered  him  a copious  and 
diligent  annotator  on  his  works,  which  passed 
several  times  through  Iris  press.  He  performed 
the  same  office  for  Virgil,  another  of  his 
favourites.  ' He  was  much  attached  to  the 
study  of  Roman  antiquities,  and  frequently 
adduced  inscriptions  and  other  monuments  in 
the  elucidation  of  authors.  He  was  the  first 
who  discovered  the  Roman  calendar,  which  he 
published  from  his  son’s  press  with  two  tracts 
“ De  veterum  dierum  ratione,”  and  “ Kalen- 
darii  Romani  explicatio.”  He  had  formed  the 
plan  of  a great  work  in  which  every  topic  of 
Roman  antiquities  was  to  be  illustrated  ; but  of 
this  he  only  published  an  essay  in  his  treatise 
“ De  Curia  Romana,”  1557.  He  was  the 
first  who  formed  a collection  of  letters,  as  well 
Italian  as  Latin,  of  the  first  of  which  he  pub- 
lished three  books,  from  1542  to  1564  ; of  the 
second,  one  book  in  1556.  His  own  letters  in 
both  these  languages  may  be  compared  with 
the  best  of  other  writers.  Those  in  Latin, 
forming  twelve  books,  have  often  been  printed, 
and  are  truly  Ciceronian  in  the  r style.  His 
Italian  letters  are  still  valued  for  their  unaffected 
elegance  and  simplicity.  Others  of  his  works 
are  “ Proverbs,”  a “ Treatise  on  the  Elements,” 
and  some  small  tracts.  Paulo  was  highly 
esteemed  and  applauded  by  many  of  the  first 
scholars  of  his  age.  He  had,  however,  his 
enemies  ; one  of  whom,  Gabriel  Barri,  has 
brought  against  him  a weighty  charge  of 
plagiarism,  particularly  with  respect  to  his 
commentaries  on  Cicero’s  epistles.  But  Tira- 
boschi  finds  a refutation  of  the  charge  in  the 
circumstances  stated  in  it.  As  a printer  he 
has  merited  high  praise,  on  account  both  of  the 
beauty  and  accuracy  of  his  editions.  Tiraboschi. 
Exir.  from  Renouard  in  Monthl.  Mag. — A. 

MANUZIO,  Albo,  the  Younger,  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  in  1547.  His  father 
paid  great  attention  to  his  education,  and  him- 
self took  the  office  of  his  instructor.  His  pro- 
gress in  learning  was  extraordinary,  of  which  a 
proof  was  given  to  the  world  in  a “ Collection 
of  elegant  Phrases  in  the  Tuscan  and  Latin 
Languages,”  printed  in  his  eleventh  year  : it  was 
supposed,  however,  that  the  father’s  assistance 
in  this  compilation  contributed  to  the  son’s  re- 
putation. Other  juvenile  works  at  different 
periods  marked  his  advance  in  classical  litera- 
ture, and  he  soon  became  his  father’s  assistant 
in  his  labours,  both  learned  and  typographical. 


He  has  already  been  mentioned  as  the  con- 
ductor of  the  printing  business  at  Venice.  He 
married  in  1572  a lady  of  die  Giunti  family,  so 
well  known  in  the  annals  of  typography  ; and 
on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1 $^4,  all  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Aldine  press  devolved  upon  him. 
He  seems,  however,  to  have  been  less  calculated 
for  the  business  of  a printer  than  for  the  pro- 
fession of  an  author,  in  which  latter  capacity, 
his  reputation  for  various  erudition  and  elegant 
taste  became  exceedingly  high.  He  was  ap- 
pointed in  1577  professor  of  belles  lettres  in 
the  school  of  the  V enetian  chancery,  in  which 
young  men  designed  for  public  employments 
are  educated.  This  office  he  held  till  1585, 
when  he  accepted  the  chair  of  rhetoric  at 
Bologna,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Charles  Si- 
gonius.  His  “ Life  of  Cosmo  de’  Medici,” 
published  in  the  same  year,  was  so  acceptable  to 
the  great  duke  Francis,  that  he  received  an 
invitation  from  that  prince  to  the  chair  of 
polite  literature  at  Pisa  in  1587,  the  conditions 
of  which  were  too  advantageous  to  be  refused, 
although  he  was  at  the  same  time  invited  to 
Rome  to  the  professorship  which  had  lately 
been  held  by  Muretus.  During  his  stay  at 
Pisa  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  law§, 
and  was  admitted  a member  of  the  Florentine 
academy,  on  which  occasion  he  pronounced  an 
eloquent  oration  “ On  the  nature  of  poetry.” 
He  visited  Lucca  in  order  to  obtain  materials 
for  a “ History  of  Castruccio  Castracani,”  which 
he  afterwards  published,  and  which  is  much 
praised  by  De  Thou.  The  Roman  professor- 
ship being  kept  open  for  him,  he  removed 
thither  in  1588  ; and,  with  the  intention  to 
spend  his  life  there,  caused  his  whole  library 
to  be  brought  thither  from  Venice  at  an  in- 
convenient expence.  He  was  much  favoured 
by  Sixtus  V.,  who  assigned  him  an  apartment 
in  the  Vatican,  and  a table  at  the  pope’s  ex- 
pence. Clement  VIII.  conferred  upon  him 
the  additional  employment  of  superintendant  of 
the  Vatican  press.  His  occupations,  together 
with  a propensity  to  convivial  indulgences, 
prevented  him  from  making  any  considerable 
literary  exertions  after  this  period  ; and  his  life 
came  to  a premature  close  in  his  fifty-first  year, 
in- October  1597.  He  left  no  posterity,  and 
with  him  terminated  the  glory  of  the  Aldine 
press.  His  library,  consisting  of  80,000  vo- 
lumes,collected  by  himself  and  his  predecessors, 
was  sold  piece-meal  to  pay  his  debts. 

Aldo  the  Younger  was  the  nuchor  of  many 
performances  besides  those  already  mentioned, 
and  is  reckoned  to  have  had  larger  views  of 
literature  and  a more  comprehensive  genius 
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than  his  father  and  grandfather,  but  with  less 
elegance  and  depth  of  erudition  ; nor  was  his 
diligence  and  accuracy  as  a printer  equal  to 
theirs.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  works  was 
his  ten  volumes  of  “ Commentaries  on  all  the 
Works  of  Cicero,”  in  which,  however,  were 
some  of  his  father’s.  His  “Familiar  Letters,” 
published  in  1592,  were  much  applauded  for 
purity  of  language.  Diraboscbi.  Extr.  from 
Renounrd  in  Monthl.  Mag. — A. 

MARACCI,  Lewis,  a learned  Italian  ori- 
ental scholar  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
born  at  Lucca,  in  the  year  1612.  He  became 
a member  of  the  congregation  of  clerks  regular 
of  the  mother  of  God,  and  applied  himself  with 
distinguished  success  to  the  study  of  the  eastern 
languages,  particularly  the  Arabic.  His  pro- 
ficiency in  this  tongue  occasioned  his  being 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  Arabic  in  the  College 
of  Wisdom,  which  he  filled  with  no  little  re- 
putation. Pope  Innocent  XI.  who  respected 
him  not  only  for  his  learning  but  for  his  virtues, 
appointed  him  his  confessor,  and  would  have 
honoured  him  with  the  purple,  had  not  the 
humility  of  Maracti  led  him  to  decline  that 
distinction.  He  died  in  1700,  at  the  great  age 
of  eighty-eight.  He  had  a considerable  share 
in  editing  tho  “ Arabic  Bible,”  published  at 
Rome  in  1671,  in  three  Volumes  folio;  and  he 
acquired  much  celebrity  by  publishing  at  Padua, 
in  1.698,  “ Alcorani  Textus  Universus  Arabice 
et  Latine,”  in  two  volumes  folio.  His  version 
is  accompanied  with  notes,  a refutation  of  the 
Mahometan  doctrines,  and  a life  of  Mahomet. 
By  the  critics  in  the  Arabic  language,  several 
errors  have  been  detected  in  the  typography, &c. 
of  this  work,  which,  however,  do  not  materially 
detract  from  the  author’s  merit  in  giving  to 
the  learned  world  so  laborious  a production. 
Father  Simon  says,  in  the  “ Bibliotheque 
choisie,”  that  the  author’s  argumentative  talents 
do  not  appear  to  very  high  advantage  in  his 
refutation  of  Mahometanism,  and  that  he  affords 
greater  evidence  of  his  acquaintance  with 
Mussulman  writers,  than  with  philosophy  and 
divinity.  He  was  also  the  author  of  ‘ The  Life 
of  Father  Leonardi,”  the  founder  of  his  con- 
gregation, 1617,  folio  ; and  of  numerous  other 
pieces  which  are  enumerated  in  the  forty-first 
volume  of  father  Niceron’s  “ Memoires.”  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist. — M. 

MARALD1,  James-Philip,  a learned  ma- 
thematician, astronomer,  and  natural  philoso- 
pher, was  born  in  the  year  1665,  at  Perinaldo 
in  the  county  of  Nice,  which  had  been  already 
honoured  by  the  birth  of  his  maternal  uncle, 
the  celebrated  Cassini.  We  are  not  informed 


where  he  received  his  education ; but  we  are- 
told  that  after  he  had  for  some  time  successfully 
cultivated  literature,  the  bent  of  his  genius  led 
him  to  study  the  sublimer  sciences,  and  parti- 
cularly the  mathematics.  Having  made  a con- 
siderable progress,  when  he  was  twenty-two 
years  of  age  his  uncle  sent  for  him  to  Paris, 
where  he  had  been  settled  a long  time,  that  he 
might  himself  superintend  his  studies,  and  have 
the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  efforts  of  his 
genius  in  a country  where  useful  and  extraor- 
dinary talents,  both  in  natives  and  foreigners,, 
were  at  that  time  much  cherished  and  en- 
couraged. Under  such  a tutor  Maraldi  made  a 
wonderful  proficiency,  and  soon  answered  the 
most  flattering  expectations  which  he  had 
fermed  of  him.  To  his  uncle  he  implicitly 
resigned  the  direction  of  his  studies  and  his 
manners,  and  conceived  for  him  the  affection 
of  a son,  which  met  with  an  equal  return. 
When  Cassini  found  that  his  nephew’s  ad- 
vancement in  science,  his  extraordinary  dili- 
gence, and  his  accuracy,  had  qualified  him  to 
become  an  useful  assistant  in  his  astronomical 
labours,  by  the  direction  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences,  he  associated  him  with  himself  in 
making  observations  on  the  celestial  bodies. 
A wide  field  was  now  opened  for  the  industry 
and  ingenuity  of  our  young  astronomer.  In 
making  his  observations  on  the  planets,  he 
found  that  Kepler  and  Bouillaud  had  incor- 
rectly determined  the  place  of  the  aphelion  of 
Jupiter.  Comparing  afterwards  his  observa- 
tions with  those  of  the  Chaldean  astronomers, 
made  in  the  third  century  before  the  Christian, 
sera,  he  found  that  the  nodes  of  that  planet  had 
retrograded  more  than  fourteen  degrees,  and* 
that  owing  to  their  natural  motion  ; and  he 
observed  and  accounted  for  other  phenomena 
in  the  appearance  of  that  planet  and  its- 
satellites.  After  an  assiduous  attention  to  Mars, 
he  acknowledged  that  Kepler’s  theory  of  that 
planot  was  so  perfect,  that  scarcely  any  thing 
could  be  added  to  it.  He  corrected,  however, 
some  trifling  inaccuracies  ; and  he  found  that' 
the  parallax  of  the  planet  was  less  by  one 
second,  than  had  been  determined  by  Cassini  in 
1672.  During  almost  the  whole  of  the  year 
1 7 14,  his  observations  were  occupied  by  Saturn ; 
and  he  shewed  how  the  disappearance  of  his 
ring  at  that  time  confirmed  the  theory  of 
Huygens.  He  also  bestowed  incredible  in- 
dustry in  perfecting  the  tables  of  Jupiter’s  sa- 
tellites. The  results  of  his  numerous  observa- 
tions he  communicated  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  to  whom  they  afforded  the  greatest 
satisfaction,  and  particularly  his  discovery  that 
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• the  eclipses  of  the  satellites  were  of  different 
durations,  even  when  the  distance  of  their 
.nodes  was  the  same;  He  was  now  justly  con- 
sidered as  entitled  to  rank  with  the  most  skilful 
astronomers. 

When  Maraldi  first  applied  himself  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  heavens,  he  conceived  the 
design  of  forming  a catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars, 
more  perfect  and  comprehensive  than  that  of 
Bayer  : an  object  of  the  greatest  utility,  and  of 
the  first  importance  in  astronomy.  For  they 
-are  considered  as  so  many  fixed  points,  to 
•which  the  motions  of  the  comets,  and  of  the 
other  planets  that  are  under  them  are  referred. 
Hence  will  appear  the  importance  of  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  them  ; the  attainment 
of  which  is  an  object  of  no  less  difficulty  than 
it  is  of  moment.  However,  this  difficulty  did 
not  deter  Maraldi,  who,  to  the  great  injury  of 
his  health,  applied  himself  to  observe  them 
.with  the  most  constant  attention,  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  By  this  means  he  became  so  in- 
timate with  the  fixed  stars,  that  on  being  shewn 
any  one  of  them,  however  small,  he  could 
immediately  tell  to  what  constellation  it  be- 
longed, and  its  place  in  that  constellation.  He 
has  been  known  to  discover  those  small  comets, 
which  astronomers  often  take  for  the  stars  of 
the  constellation  in  which  they  are  seen,  for 
want  of  knowing  precisely  of  what  stars  the 
constellation  consists,  when  others,  on  the  same 
spot,  and  with  eyes  directed  equally  to  the  same 
part  of  the  heavens,  could  not  for  a long  time 
see  any  thing  of  them.  Whenever  Maraldi 
found  it  necessary  to  relax  in  his  astronomical 
labours,  by  way  of  amusement  he  applied  to  the 
study  of  natural  history,  making  observations 
on  insects,  curious  petrifactions,  &c.  To  the 
subject  of  bees  he  paid  particular  attention,  not 
only  acquainting  himself  with  what  ancient  and 
modern  writers  have  said  concerning  them, 
but  providing  himself  with  glass  hives,  that  he 
might  observe  their  labours  and  economy. 
On  these,  and  other  subjects  in  natural  history, 
he  drew  up  a number  of  very  interesting  papers, 
which  were  received  with  great  applause  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  are  inserted  in  dif- 
ferent volumes  of  their  memoirs.  In  the  year 
J699,  Maraldi  was  admitted  a member  of  that 
body.  In  1 700,  he  was  employed  under  Cassini 
in  prolonging  the  French  meridian  to  the 
northern  extremity  of  France,  and  had  no 
small  share  in  completing  ic.  When  this 
business  was  finished,  he  paid  a visit  to  Italy, 
where  the  astronomers  every  where  gladly 
availed  themselves  of  his  advice  and  assistance 
.in  making  their  observations  i and  Eustachio 


Manfred!  has  made  due  acknowledgments  of 
his  great  obligations  to  him.  Being  come  to 
Rome,  on  the  invitation  of  pope  Clement  XI. 
he  assisted  at  the  assemblies  of  the  congregation 
then  sitting  in  that  city  for  the  purpose  of 
reforming  the  calendar.  Bianchini  also  availed 
himself  of  his  advice  and  aid,  in  constructing 
the  great  meridian  line  at  the  baths  of  Dio- 
clesian.  While  he  continued  at  Rome,  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  observing  an  eclipse  of  the 
fourth  satellite  of  Jupiter,  in  the  upper  part  of 
his  circle  ; from  which  he  was  led  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  its  inclination  is  three  minutes  less 
than  as  fixed  by  Cassini.  In  1703,  Maraldi 
returned  to  France,  with  a rich  treasure  of 
subjects  in  natural  history,  chiefly  collected  at 
Verona,  which  he  presented  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  In  the  year  1718,  he  was  employed 
with  three  other  academicians,  in  prolonging 
the  French  meridian  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  that  kingdom.  Still,  however,  the  greatest 
part  of  his  time  was  occupied  within  the  walls 
of  the  observatory  of  Paris,  where  he  was  in- 
cessantly employed  in  observing  every  thing 
that  was  curious  and  useful  in  the  motions  and 
phenomena  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  ingenious 
applications  of  the  methods  laid  down  by  Cas- 
sini, in  verifying  theories  with  which  it  is  of 
consequence  to  be  acquainted  in  correcting 
other  theories  which  are  susceptible  of  im- 
provement, and  in  completing  his  catalogue. 
This  last  mentioned  great  work  he  did  not  live 
entirely  to  finish : for  just  after  he  had  placed  a 
mural  quadrant  on  the  terrace  of  the  ob- 
servatory, in  order  to  observe  some  stars  towards 
the  north  and  the  aenith,  he  fell  sick  of  a fever, 
and  died  in  December  1729,  in  the  sixty-fifth 
year  pf  his  age.  He  is  highly  commended  for 
seriousness,  integrity,  sincerity,  a generous 
spirit,  the  purest  morals,  and  an  interesting 
simplicity  of  manners.  He  was  not  proud  of 
the  rank  which  he  held  in  the  scientific  world, 
and  was  never  more  gratified  than  when  he 
could  render  service  to  others,  by  communi- 
cating to  them  freely  the  discoveries  and  im- 
provements which  he  had  made,  at  the  expence 
of  inconceivable  labour  and  application.  He 
did  not  publish  his  catalogue,  or  any  other  of 
his  productious,  but  communicated  an  immense 
number  of  papers  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences,  which  are  inserted  in  their  “ Me- 
moirs,” for  almost  every  year  from  1 699  to 
1729,  and  not  uncommonly  several  papers  in 
the  same  year ; of  which  a particular  list  may 
be  seen  in  Fabronii  Vit.  Ital.  Doct.  Excel. 
Vol.  VIII.  Moreri.  Martin's  Liog.  PbiL 

Hutton's  Math.  Diet. — M. 
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MARAN,  Prudentius,  a learned  French 
Benedictine  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur, 
was  born  at  Sezanne  in  Brie,  in  the  year  1683. 
He  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  life  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  and  by  the  productions  of  his  literary 
labours  reflected  honour  on  his  own  industry 
and  on  his  order.  He  is  also  highly  praised 
for  his  attachment  to  the  church,  and  for  the 
excellent  qualities  of  his  heart,  which  endeared 
him  to  his  community.  Being  subject,  from 
his  too  sedentary  life,  to  frequent  headaches, 
he  sought  relief  in  repeated  bleeding  ; but, 
indulging  too  freely  to  that  practice,  he  brought 
on  a dropsical  complaint,  which  terminated  his 
life  in  1762,  when  he  was  in  the  eightieth  year 
of  his  age.  He  gave  the  public  a good  edition 
of  “The  Works  of  St.  Cyprian,”  and  sustained 
a considerable  share  in  editing  those  of  “ St. 
Basil,”  and  “ St.  Justin  ” At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  employed  on  a new  edition  of 
“ The  Works  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,” 
which  has  not  made  its  appearance.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  “ Divinitas  Domini  Jesu- 
Christi  manifestata  in  Scripturis  etTraditione,” 
1746,  folio;  a French  translation  of  the  pre- 
ceding in  1751,  in  three  volumes  i2mo. ; “The 
Doctrine  of  Scripture  and  of  the  Fathers,  on 
the  Subject  of  miraculous  Cures,”  1754,  i2mo. ; 
“ T he  Dignity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  Defence 
against  the  Charge  of  Vanity,”  1756,  nmo.  &c. 
These  different  productions  are  more  creditable 
to  the  author’s  erudition,  than  to  his  elegance 
or  precision  as  a writer.  Nsuv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

MARAN  A,  Gianpauolo,  a miscellaneous 
writer,  was  born  of  a noble  but  reduced  family 
at  or  near  Genoa,  in  1642.  He  received  a 
liberal  education,  and  having  turned  his  at- 
tention to  politics,  was  involved,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven,  in  the  conspiracy  of  Raphael 
della  Torre  to  deliver  Genoa  to  the  duke  of 
Savoy.  He  was,  in  consequence,  put  in  prison, 
where  he  remained  four  years.  On  his  libera- 
tion he  employed  himself  in  writing  an  account 
of  this  conspiracy,  and  of  the  war  between  the 
republic  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  took  a 
journey  to  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
documents.  He  spent  some  years  in  the  com- 
position of  this  work,  strictly  watched  by  the 
spies  of  government,  and  even  partly  under 
confinement.  When  it  was  finished,  his  ma- 
nuscript was  examined  and  seized  upon,  nor 
could  he  get  it  restored  to  him  for  publication. 
Ift  i68l  he  abandoned  his  country,  and  went  to 
Fraftce,  to  the  interests  of  which  he  had  long 
been  secretly  attached ; and  from  memory  and 
the  memorials  he  had  preserved,  he  recomposed 
hjs  work  at  Lyons,  and  published  it  in  1682, 


under  the  title  of  “ La  congiura  di  Rafaello  > 
della  Torre,  con  le  mosse  della  Savoia  contra 
la  Republica  di  Genova.”  He  then  went  to"* 
Paris,  \vhere  he  met  with  several  patrons  among 
the  persons  in  power,  who  engaged  him  in 
writing  a piece  in  justification  of  the  conduct 
of  Lewis  XIV.  towards  Genoa.  The  work, 
however,  by  which  he  has  perpetuated  his 
name,  was  “ The  Turkish  Spy,”  written  in 
French,  of  which  the  first  volume  appeared  in 
1684,  and  which  he  continued  to  the  sixth. 
This  is  a miscellany  of  anecdotes  and  adventures, , 
partly  true,  partly  fictitious,  interspersed  with 
thoughts  on  a variety  of  topics.  At  its  first 
appearance  it  became  extremely  popular,  and 
the  three  first  volumes  were  much  applauded  : 
the  three  latte^  were  less  so  ; and  the  work, 
although  it  has  given  birth  to  several  others 
upon  the  same  model,  is  now  almost  forgotten. 
It  shows  a man  who  had  read  and  thought  on ' 
a variety  of  topics,  and  possessed  vivacity  and  i 
imagination,  but  who  only  skims  the  surface,  . 
and  is  little  sollicitous  about  the  truth  and 
accuracy  of  his  representations.  Marana  lived 
in  Paris  in  a state  of  decent  mediocrity,  till 
1689,  when  he  returned  to  Italy,  where  Ire 
died  in  solitude  in  1691.  Moreri.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist. — A. 

MARATTI,  Carlo,  a painter  of  great 
eminence,  was  born  in  1625,  at  Camerino  in  > 
the  Marche  of  Ancona.  From  his  infancy  he 
displayed  such  a decided  inclination  for  the  art 
of  design,  that  there  could  be  no  deliberation 
concerning  his  future  profession  ; and  at  the 
age  of  eleven  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  where  he 
had  an  uterine  brother  who  practised  painting. 
After  receiving  some  instructions  from  him, 
he  was  placed  in  the  school  of  Andrea  Sacchi, 
where  he  remained  nineteen  years,  employed 
in  copying  the  works  of  the  great  masters. 
He  painted  so  many  madonnas,  that  his  cotem- 
poraries, envious  of  his  merit,  gave  him  the 
name  of  Carluccio  delle  Madonnine,  and  as- 
serted that  he  could  paint  nothing  besides. 
He  showed,  however,  by  a picture  of  Con- 
stantine destroying  the  idols,  in  the  church  of 
St.  John  Lateran,  and  by  his  works  in  three 
chapels  of -St.  Isidore,  that  his  genius  was  by 
no  means  limited  to  one  class  of  figures.  By» 
these  performances  he  attracted  the  notice  and 
patronage  of'  pope  Alexander  VII.  and  of 
several  succeeding  pontiffs,  by  one  of  whom, 
Clement  XL,  he  was  decorated  with  the  order' 
of  Christ.  The  same  pope  remedied  the  ir- 
regularity of  his  morals  by  giving  him  a wife, 
with  whom  he  passed  forty  years  of  his  life. 
Carlo  Marafti  was  an  amiable  man  in  private- 
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life,  mild,  affable,  charitable,  just  to  the 
merits  of  others,  and  much-attached  to  his  art. 
Though  modest,  he  was  lively  in  conversation, 
and  quick  at  repartee.  To  a Roman  prince, 
•who  complained  of  the  high  price  of  his  works, 
he  replied,  “ that  the  world  had  incurred  a 
great  debt  to  the  famous  artists  his  prede- 
cessors, and  he  was  come  to  be  paid  the  ar- 
rears.” He  collected  a number  of  their  sketches 
and  designs,  and  assiduously  promoted  the 
study  of  their  works.  He  formed  himself  upon 
them,  and,  like  Brutus,  was  called  at  Rome 
“ Tire  last  of  the  Romans.”  He  was  ac- 
quainted with  all  parts  of  his  art,  was  learned 
in  history,  allegory,  architecture  and  per- 
spective. He  is  particularly  distinguished  for 
the  noble  airs  of  his  heads,  the  Arrangement  of 
the  hair,  the  line  form  and  graceful  disposition 
of  the  hands  and  feet.  He  wrought  to  a very 
advanced  age,  and  taught  his  pupils  when  he 
could  no  longer  execute.  At  length  he  became 
blind  and  bed-rid,  and  died  in  1713,  in  his 
eighty-ninth  year.  The  works  of  this  painter 
were  highly  prized  in  his  life-time,  and  have 
retained  their  value  since  his  death.  ' The 
principal  of  his  performances  are  in  the  churches 
of  Rome  and  of  other  towns  in  Italy  : a number 
of  them  have  been  engraved  by  different 
masters.  He  himself  etched  several  plates 
from  Raphael,  Annibal  Caracci,  and  others. 
D'  ArgenvUle.  Pilhiugton  s Diet. — A. 

MARC- ANTONIO,  see  Raimondi. 

MARCA,  Peter  de,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated prelates  of  the  Gallican  church  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  descended  from  an 
illustrious  family  of  Bearn,  and  born  at  Gant 
in  that  principality,  in  the  year  1594.  He  was 
instructed  in  the  classics  and  the  belles  lettres 
at  Audi,  and  then  went  through  his  course  of 
philosophy  under  the  Jesuits  at  Toulouse. 
Afterwards  he  studied  the  law  during  three 
years,  and  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two,  was 
nominated  by  Lewis  XIII.  counsellor  in  the 
sovereign  council  of  Pau.  Pie  found  himself 
the  only  Catholic  in  that  court  ; but  conducted 
himself  with  so  much  prudence,  that  he  main- 
tained perfect  harmony  with  his  brethren. 
Boon  afterwards  he  married  a lady  of  rank,  by 
wnoni  be  had  several  children.  In  the  year 
1617,  the  king  having  published  an  edict, 
ordaining  that  all  the  estates  belonging  to  the 
catholic  churches  and  ecclesiastics  at  Bearn, 
of  which  the  Protestants  had  taken  possession, 
should  be  restored  to  them,  the  council  of  Pau 
refused  to  verify  it,  and  drew  up  a petition  to 
the  king,  requesting  that  no  alteration  might 
take  place  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  In  these 


circumstances  the  catholic  nobility  deputed  de 
Marca’s  father  to  attend  his  majesty,  with  me- 
morials drawn  by  his  son,  urging  the  king  to 
repair  in  person  to  Bearn,  and  giving  assurances 
that  such  a step  would  produce  immediate 
submission  to  his  majesty’s  pleasure.  This 
advice  was  followed,  and  the  edict  registered  ; 
after  which  the  king  changed  the  council  of 
Pau  into  a parliament,  and  as  a mark  of  his 
special  favour  towards  M.  de  Marca,  for  his 
address  in  this  business,  gave  him  the  com- 
mission of  president  a mortier  in  the  same,  and 
nominated  him  his  commissary  for  carrying  the 
royal  edict  into  execution.  Great  commenda- 
tions are  bestowed  upon  our  president  on 
account  of  the  diligence  and  prudence  with 
which  he  is  said  to  have  discharged  the  duties 
of  this  delicate  appointment,  as  well  as  of  his 
successful  zeal  in  bringing  back  the  reformed 
into  the  bosom  of  the  catholic  church.  While 
engaged  in  these  employments,  he  published 
some  controversial  treatises,  and  devoted  much 
of  his  spare  time  to  the  study  of  divinity  and 
ecclesiastical  antiquities.  In  the  year  173 
being  called  to  Paris  by  the  affairs  of  his  pro- 
vince, he  was  honoured  with  the  dignity  of 
counsellor  of  state  ; and  in  the  following  year, 
confirmed  the  reputation  which  he  possessed 
for  learning  and  abilities,  by  publishing  his 
“ History  of  Bearn,”  in  folio.  At  this  time 
the  contest  on  the  subject  of  the  papal  claims 
and  the  rights  of  the  Gallican  church,  which* 
with  some  intermission,  had  subsisted  for  ages 
between  the  courts  of  France  and  Rome,  had 
been  revived  with  great  ardour  by  the  partizans 
of  the  latter.  Among  others,  M.  Hersent, 
under  the  feigned  name  of  “ Optatus  Gallus,” 
published  an  artful  defence  of  the  papal  pre- 
tensions, in  the  form  of  a satire  on  the  policy 
of  cardinalRichelicu,  which, it  pretended,  aimed 
at  a separation  between  the  Gallican  church 
and  Rome,  similar  with  the  schism  produced 
by  Henry  VIII  in  England  ; and  the  erection 
of  a patriarchate  in  France,  in  the  person  of 
his  eminence.  To  counteract  the  effects  of 
this  work,  cardinal  Richelieu  employed  the  pen 
of  Ivl.  de  Marca,  who,  in  1641,  published  his 
work  entitled,  “ De  Concordia  Sncerdotii  et 
Imperii,  sive,  de  Libertatibus  Ecclesia:  Gallicje,” 
in  folio.  This  very  learned,  argumentative, 
and  temperate  vindication  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  French  church  and  state,  was 
received  with  great  applause  by  those  Catholics 
who,  though  steadily  attached  to  the  doctrines, 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  had  the  spirit  to  resist 
the  tyranny  and  injustice  of  its  aspiring  pontiffs; 
but  in  the  court  of  Rome  it  excited  no  little 
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Indignation  against  the  author,  of  which  he 
soon  felt  the  effects. 

In  the  year  1642,  M.  de  Marca,  who  had 
been  several  years  a widower,  was  nominated 
by  the  king  to  the  bishopric  of  Conserans  ; 
but  found  that  the  resentment  conceived  against 
him  at  Rome,  on  account  of  the  doctrines 
maintained  in  his  “ De  Concordia,”  was  so 
great,  that  obstacles  were  interposed  to  the 
dispatch  of  his  bulls  for  consecration.  His 
work  being  referred  to  a committee  of  cardinals 
for  examination,  the  business  was  protracted 
to  such  a length,  that  more  than  five  years 
elapsed  before  he  obtained  those  instruments. 
In  order  to  bring  the  matter  to  an  issue,  he 
tarnished  his  honour,  by  retracting  or  ex- 
plaining away  every  sentiment  which  he  had 
advanced,  that  gave  offence  at  Rome,  and  by 
declaring  his  unreserved  submission  of  what 
he  had  written,  or  might  in  future  write,  to 
the  sovereign  judgment  of  the  apostolic  see. 
Having  by  this  unmanly,  time-serving  policy, 
appeased  the  resentment  of  the  papal  court, 
his  bulls  were  expedited,  and  he  was  first  or- 
dained priest  and  then  consecrated  bishop  in 
the  year  1648.  Three  years  before  this  busi- 
ness was  terminated,  he  had  been  sent  into 
Catalonia  to  fill  the  high  post  of  the  king’s 
visitor  general,  and  to  administer  the  affairs  of 
justice,  government,  the  finances,  and  the 
army.  These  employments  he  discharged  till 
the  year  1651,  and  acquitted  himself  in  them 
with  the  greatest  diligence  and  ability,  and  so 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Catalonians, 
that  when  in  1647  he  was  attacked  by  a dan- 
gerous illness,  the  city  of  Barcelona,  among 
others,  performed  solemn  prayers,  and  made 
public  vows  for  his  recovery.  After  his  return 
to  his  native  country,  he  was  chosen  deputy  of 
his  province  at  the  general  assembly  of  the 
French  clergy  ; and  in  1652,  as  a reward  for 
his  services  in  Catalonia,  he  was  nominated 
archbishop  of  Toulouse.  In  this  instance  he 
again  met  with  opposition  at  Rome  to  the  dis- 
patch of  his  bulls,  owing  to  insinuations  pro- 
pagated there  that  he  was  a favourer  of 
jansenism.  This  opposition  lasted  more  than 
two  years,  and  would  have  continued  longer, 
says  M.  Baluze,  if  pope  Innocent  X.  had  not 
published  his. constitution  against  the  doctrines 
of  the  bishop  of  Ypres.  This  circumstance 
afforded  our  prelate  an  opportunity  of  conci- 
liating the  papal  court,  by  the  active  part  which 
he  took,  in  the  assemblies  of  the  French  clergy, 
during  the  ye’ars  1653  and  1654,  in  promoting 
the  reception  and  execution  of  that  bull.  After 
this,  the  requisite  forms  for  his  translation  to 
VOL.  vx. 


Toulouse  were  no  longer  delayed,  and  he  was 
installed  in  that  see  in  1655.  In  the  same 
year,  he  presided  over  the  provincial  assembly 
of  the  clergy  held  at  Montpelier,  and  was 
elected  deputy  to  the  general  assembly  of  the 
clergy  at  Paris.  In  i6q8,  he  was  made  a 
minister  of  state,  and  followed  the  king  in  his 
journey  to  Lyons  ; after  which  he  presided 
over  the  states  of  Narbonne,  upon  the  death  of 
the  archbishop.  In  the  following  year,  after 
cardinal  Mazarine  had  concluded  a peace  at 
St.  John  de  Luz,  the  archbishop  was  sent  to 
Roussillon,  for  the  purpose  of  determining, 
with  the  commissioners  of  the  king  of  Spain, 
the  precise  limits  between  France  and  Spain, 
according  to  the  boundary  line  of  the  ancient 
geographers,  separating  Gallia  Narbonensis 
from  the  latter  province  ; for  which  particular 
appointment  he  'was  welK  qualified  by  his 
learning.  Upon  the  death  of  cardinal  Mazarine 
in  1661,  M.  de  Marca  was  one  of  the  persons 
selected  by  the  king  to  preside  over  ecclesiastical 
affairs;  and  in  1662,  when  the  archbishopric 
of  Paris  became  vacant  in  consequence  of  the 
resignation  of  cardinal  de  Retz,  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  king  to  that  dignity.  He  did 
not  live,  however,  to  take  possession  of  this 
see,  but  died  just  after  he  had  received  his  bulls 
of  translation,  when  about  the  sixty-eighth  year 
of  his  age.  M.  de  Marca  possessed  profound 
erudition,  a fine  understanding,  and  an  extra- 
ordinary genius  for  business  and  intrigue.  He 
was  a great  politician,  a good  civil  lawyer,  a 
learned  divine,  and  an  able  critic.  But  he  did 
not  maintain  an  honourable  consistency  of 
character,  and  never  scrupled  to  make  his  prin- 
ciples give  way  to  his  interest  or  ambition. 
A few  months  before  his  death,  he  dictated  to 
his  secretary  Baluze  a “ A Treatise  on  the  In- 
fallibility of  the  Pope,”  with  the  design  of  re- 
commending himself  to  the  purple.  The  best 
edition  of  his  famous  work  “ De  Concordia,” 
was  published  after  his  death  by  Balluze  in 
1704,  folio;  in  which  the  retractations  and 
concessions  with  which  he  purchased  the  papal 
bull  in  1648,  were  by  his  order  directed  to  be 
omitted,  and  the  work  given  in  its  original 
state.  His  other  productions,  besides  the 
“ History  of  Bearn,”  already  mentioned,  arc, 

“ Marca  Hispanica,”  1688,  folio,  containing*  a 
curious  and  Valuable  geographical  and  historical 
description  of  Catalonia,  Roussillon,  and  the 
neighbouring  countries  ; “ Dissertatio  de  prt« 
matu  Lugdunensi,  et  Cajtferis  primatibus,”  1644, 
octavo;  “ Epistola  ad  Henric.  Valesiunr  de 
Tempore  quo  primum  in  Galliis  suscepta  es*t 
Christi  Fides,”  1 65  8,  cctavo  ; “An  Account 
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ef  what  passed  in  the  Assemblies  of  the  Bishops 
in  1653,  on  the  Subject  of  the  five  Propositions,” 
1637,  quarto;  a posthumous  collection  of 
“ Theological  Treatises,”  some  in  Latin,  and 
others  in  French,  edited  in  1668,  quarto,  by 
the  abbe  de  Faget,  a relation  of  the  archbishop; 
two  volumes  of  “ Opuscula,”  which  are  also 
posthumous,  and  were  given  to  the  public  by 
M.  Baluze,  one  in  1669,  and  the  other  in  1681, 
in  octavo,  &c.  Dupin.  Mom  i.  Nciw.  Diet. 
Hist. — M. 

MARCELLINUS,  pope,  was  a native  of 
Rome,  and  succeeded  Caius  in  the  see  of  that 
city,  in  the  year  296.  He  was  accused  by  the 
donatists  of  having  apostatized  under  the  Dio- 
<desian  persecution,  when,  they  maintained,  the 
fear  of  death  induced  him  to  deliver  up  the 
Scriptures  to  be  burnt  by  the  pagans,  and  to 
oflbr  incence  to  the  gods.  The  proof  of  this 
charge  they  rested  on  the  acts  of  a council  said 
to  have  been  convened  at  Sinyessa,  to  take 
cognizance  of  his  guilt;  before  which  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  confessed  his  fault,  condemned, 
end  passed  sentence  of  deposition  upon  him- 
self. From  the  testimony  of  antiquity,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  that  no 
uch  council  was  held  at  Sinuessa,  and,  con- 
sequently, that  its  pretended  acts  are  a forge- 
y On  the  other  hand,  the  innocence  ofMar- 
elinus  was  ably  defended  by  St.  Augustine, 
cin  his  treatise  against  Petiiian;  and  Theodoret 
affirms,  that  he  acquired  great  glory  during  the 
persecution.  We  learn  nothing  further  con- 
cerning him,  excepting  that  he  presided  over  the 
Roman  church  eight  years  andbetween  threeand 
four  months,  and  died  in  the  year  304.  The 
church  of  Rome  honours  him  as  a saint  and 
martyr;  but  his  martyrdom  may  be  questioned. 

. Theodoret . Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  i.  cap.  2.  Platina. 
Dipii.  Afereri.  Bower. — M. 

MARCELLINUS.  See  Ammianus. 

MARCELLINUS,  count  of  Illyria,  under 
the  emperor  Justinian,  drew  up  a chronicle 
c mmencing  with  the  year  579,  in  which  that  of 
J tome  ends,  and  carrying  it  down  to  the  fourth 
c nsulate  of  Justinian,  in  534.  It  was  after- 
wa  ds  continued  to  566.  It  is  much  com- 
mended by  Cassiodorus,  who  says  that  the 
<©unt  also  composed  a very  minute  description, 
in  four  books,  of  Constantinople  and  Jerusalem. 
H s chronicle  is  extant,  and  was  first  printed 
in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Schoonhovius.  It 
has  since  been  published  by  Joseph  Scaiiger, 
and  still  more  correctly  by  father  Sirmond. 
V ossii  Hist.  Lot.  Moreri. — A. 

MARCELLO,  Benedetto,  an  eminent 
8V4.>ical  composer,  was  horn  at  Venice,  of  a 


noble  family,  in  1 686.  His  father,  who  was 
much  attached  to  poetry  and  music,  brought 
up  his  three  sons  from  childhood  to  the  prac- 
tice of  those  arts.  Benedetto,  however,  who 
was  the  youngest,  could  scarcely  be  prevailed 
upon  to  take  up  a violin;  till  once,  being  pre- 
sent when  his  brother  Alessandro  was  playing 
before  a lady  of  distinction,  the  lady  asking 
whether  he  too  was  able  to  do  any  thing. 
“ Nothing  (said  Alessandro)  but  carry  my 
fiddle-case.”  This  contemptuous  expression 
so  stung  Benedetto,  then  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, that  for  three  years  he  scarcely  set  his 
foot  out  of  doors,  and  spent  the  whole  time  in 
study.  After  his  father’s  death,  he  visited 
Florence  for  his  improvement  in  the  Tuscan 
dialect.  On  his  return  to  Venice,  he  took 
musical  lessons  from  Gasparini,  arid  arrived  at 
great  proficiency  both  as  a performer  and  a 
composer.  He  also  cultivated  his  poetic  vein, 
and  published  a collection  of  a hundred  son- 
nefs,  some  dramas  for  music,  and  other  pieces. 
He  frequented  public  spectacles  of  all  kinds, 
and  parties  of  pleasure,  and  was  immersed  in. 
a life  of  gaycty,  when  an  accident  happened 
that  impressed  him  with  a seriousness  and 
devotional  spirit  which  ever  after  characterised 
him.  In  1 7 1 8,  as  he  was  attending  public  ser- 
vice at  the  festival  of  a saint,  a tombstone  on 
which  he  stood  before  the  high  altar  gave  way, 
and  he  sunk  in  up  to  his  breast.  Taking  this 
for  a warning  from  Heaven,  he  began  imme- 
diately to  Withdraw  from  company,  and  devote 
himself  to  pious  exercises,  and  he  made  a com- 
mencement of  an  epic  poem  on  the  Redemp- 
tion, which,  however,  he  never  completed. 
In  1722  he  wrote  a work  entitled  “ Teatro 
alia  Moda,”  which  was  a keen  and  lively  satire 
on  the  opera  composers,  singing-masters,  and 
singers  of  his  time,  and  which  became  very 
popular.  A collection  of  sonnets  entitled 
“ Sonetti  a Dio”  were  the  prelude  to  the  great 
work  by  which  he  is  especially  known.  This 
appeared  in  1724  and  1 726,  in  eight  volumes, 
under  the  title  of  “ Estro  Poetico-Armonico, 
Paraphrasi  supra  i primi  50  Salmi,”  of  which 
the  music  was  by  himself,  and  the  poetry  by 
Giustiniani.  To  the  first  volume  was  prefixed 
a long  and  learned  preface,  displaying  much 
musical  reading.  It  was  received  with  great 
applause,  both  in  Italy  and  in  various  foreign 
countries;  and  the  Psalms  of  Marcello  were 
favourite  performances  both  in  church  and 
chamber  music.  Doctor  Burney,  however, 
speaks  of  them  in  the  following  terms.  “ Not 
dazzled  by  the  hyperbolical  praises  of  Al;a* 
rotti  or  Avi&on,  1 have  conscientiously  exa- 
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mined  the  whole  eight  volumes  of  the  Italian 
edition,  and  find,  though  there  is  considerable 
merit  in  the  work,  that  the  author  has  been 
over-praised ; as  the  subjects  of  many  of  'his 
fugues  and  airs  are  not  only  common  and  old-' 
fashioned  at  present,  but  were  far  from  new 
at  the  time  these  Psalms  were  composed.” 
Neither  the  devotional  character  nor  the 
musical  and  literary  turn  of  Marcello  prevent- 
ed him  from  engaging  in  the  duties  of  public 
life.  He  successively  held  several  offices  in 
the  Venetian  state,  of  which  the  last  was  that 
of  chamberlain  or  treasurer  of  Brescia.  In 
that  city  he  died,  generally  beloved  and  re- 
spected, in  1739.  Mr.  Garth  of  Durham  adapt- 
ed the  music  of  Marcello  to  the  English  prose 
translation  of  the  Psalms,  and  published  the 
work  by  subscription  in  eight  volumes  folio. 
Fabrom . Hawkins’s  and  Burney’s  Fiist.  of  Music. 
Noitv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

MARCELLUS,  Marcus  Claudius,  one 
of  the  most  famous  generals  of  the  Roman 
republic,  was  descended  from  a plebeian,  but 
an  ancient  and  consular  family.  He  entered 
early  into  the  military  service,  and  obtained 
many  honorary  rewards  for  his  valour  and 
conduct.  He  had  risen  to  the  offices  of  curule 
edile,  and  augur,  during  the  war  with  the  In- 
subrian  Gauls,  when  the  consuls  Furius  and 
Flaminius,  after  a victory  over  the  enemy, 
were  obliged  to  abdicate  on  account  of  some 
defect  in  their  election.  In  the  interregnum 
which  ensued,  Marcellus  was  chosen  consul, 
with  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio,  B.  C.  222.  At 
their  suggestions,  the  pacific  overtures  of  the 
Insubres  were  rejected,  who  thereupon  pro- 
cured the  succour  of  thirty  thousand  Gxsatae, 
a Gallic  people  beyond  the  Alps,  led  by  their 
king  Viridomarus.  Both  consuls  took  the 
field,  and  Marcellus,  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  cavalry  and  a small  .body  of  infantry, 
marched  against  the  king  of  the  Gacsatre,  who, 
with  ten  thousand  of  his  troops,  had  invested 
Clastidium  in  Liguria.  The  Gauls  advanced 
to  meet  him,  and  both  armies  were  drawn  up 
in  line  of  battle,  when  Viridomarus,  descrying 
the  consul  in  front  of  ,hi.s  troops,  spurred  his 
horse  forwards,  and  challenged  him  to  single 
combat.  Marcellus  instantly  rushed  upon  him, 
pierced  his  breastplate  with  his  lance,  and 
throwing  him  to  the  ground,  dispatched  him. 
He  immediately  consecrated  his  spoils  to  Jupi- 
ter Feretrius,  and  attacking  the  enemy,  gained 
a complete  victory.  Mediolanum  (Milan)  the 
capital  of  the  Insubres,  soon  after  surrendered, 
2nd  the  war  was  terminated  in  the  same  cam- 
paign by  the  subjugation  of  Insubria,  which 


thenceforth,  with  Liguria,  made  the  Roman 
province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  For  this  success 
a triumph  was  decreed  to  Marcellus,  of  which 
the  noblest  ornament  were  the  opime  spoils 
(those  of  a slain  king  or  general  of  the  enemy) 
which  he  was  the  third  Roman  who  had  ob- 
tained. How  high  a distinction  this  was 
deemed,  may  be  inferred  from  the  lines  relat- 
ing to  him  in  Virgil’s  prospective  view  of  the 
Trojan  progeny. 

Aspice  ut  insignis  spoliis  Marcellus  opimis 

Ingreditur,  victorque  viros  superininet  omnes  ! 

JEn.  VI. 

In  the  second  Carthaginian  w'ar,  Marcellus 
was  appointed  praetor  of  Sicily,  and  had  equip- 
ped a fleet  for  that  service,  when  the  event  of 
the  fatal  battle  of  Cannae  induced  the  senate  to 
send  him  to  take  the  command  of  the  survivors 
of  that  disaster,  assembled  at  Canusium.  Mar- 
cellus cut  off  many  of  the  enemy  who  were 
straggling  for  pillage,  and  threw  himself  into 
Nola,  which  was  threatened  by  Hannibal  with 
a siege.  He  there,  by  his  affability,  recovered 
to  the  cause  of  Rome  one  Bantius,  a man  of 
great  influence,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner 
at  Cannoe,  and  gained  over  by  Hannibal  ; 
and  he  gave  this  commander  a cbnsider- 
able  check  before  Nola,  which  revived  the 
courage  of  the  Romans,  and  saved  the  place. 

In  the  following  year,  B.  C.  215,  one  of  the 
consuls  having  been  defeated  and  killed  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  Marcellus  was  unanimously 
elected  to  supply  his  place.  But  a thunder- 
storm happening  at  the  time  of  assembly,  the 
nobles,  who  were  unwilling  to  have  two  ple- 
beian consuls  at  a time,  procured  a declaration 
from  the  augurs  that  the  election  was  displeas- 
ing to  the  gods ; and  although  the  people 
would  have  persisted  in  their  choice,  Marcellus 
refused  to  accept  the  office  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  Fabius  Maximus  was  elected  in 
his  stead.  He  was,  however,  continued  in  a 
proconsular  command  over  the  troops  at  Nola. 
Hannibal  having  again  invested  that  city,  Mar- 
cellus marched  out  to  meet  him,  and  after  a 
sharp  action,  obliged  the  Carthaginians  to  re- 
treat with  considerable  loss  to  their  camp.  A 
proof  of  the  victory  he  obtained  was  the  deser- 
tion of  a large  body  of  Hannibal’s  cavalry,  who 
joined  the  Romans,  and  ever  remained  faithful 
to  their  cause.  In  the  year  B.  C.  215,  Mar- 
cellus was  again  unanimously  chosen  consul 
along  with  Fabius  Maximus;  and  thus  Rome 
was  defended  at  the  same  time  by  her  sword 
and  her  shield , the  epithets  given  to  these  two 
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great  commanders.  Marcellas  took  Iris  former 
station,  and  gained  a third  advantage  over 
Hannibal  in  the  vicinity  of  Nola,  which  caused 
that  general  entirely  to  relinquish  the  design  of 
becoming  master  of  that  important  place.  At 
this  period  the  Carthaginian  interest  was  pre- 
valent in  Sicily,  and  Syracuse  was  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  two  of  Hannibal’s  agents.  It 
was  therefore  thought  advisable  that  Marcell  us 
should  be  sent  with  his  army  to  take  the  com- 
mand in  that  island.  His  appearance  inclined 
the  Syracusans  to  preserve  friendship  with  the 
Romans;  and  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  the 
two  emissaries  of  Hannibal,  were  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  the  city  of  Leontium.  Marcel- 
lus  immediately  led  his  troops  against  the 
Leontines,  and  took  the  place  by  storm.  The 
two  fugitives  made  their  escape  to  Syracuse, 
where  they  had  the  art  to  gain  to  their  party 
the  mercenary  soldiery,  by  whose  means  they 
became  masters  of  the  city,  and  were  elected 
its  prretors.  Upon  the  receipt  of  this  intelli- 
gence, Marcellus  marched  thither,  and  invest- 
ed Syracuse,  then  one  of  the  richest  and 
strongest  places  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
His  proposals  for  accommodation  being  re- 
jected, he  laid  siege  to  it  both  by  land  and  sea, 
taking  the  command  of  the  Roman  fleet  upon 
himself,  whilst  the  praetor  Appius  commanded 
the  land  forces.  This  siege  was  rendered  very 
remarkable  by  the  various  mechanical  contri- 
vances of  the  great  Archimedes  for  its  defence 
(See  his  article).  By  their  means  the  first 
attempts  of  the  Romans  were  defeated  with 
great  loss;  and  Marcellus,  converting  the  siege 
into  a blockade,  led  the  greater  part  of  bis 
troops  against  the  revolted  cities  of  Sicily, 
many  of  which  he  reduced.  A Carthaginian 
fleet  and  army  arrived  during  this  period,  and 
succours  were  also  brought  to  the  Romans, 
both  these  states  seeming  resolved  to  make 
this  island  the  principal  theatre  of  their  pre- 
sent contest.  Marcellus  defeated  Hippocrates 
in  the  field,  and  afterwards  returned  before  Sy- 
racuse, where  he  took  up  his  winter-quarters. 
After  his  consulship  was  expired,  he  was  con- 
tinued as  proconsul  in  the  chief  command  in 
Sicily,  and  bent  every  effort  to  the  finishing  of 
a siege  upon  which  the  eyes  of  all  parties  were 
attentively  fixed.  Some  conferences  held  under 
the  walls  of  Syracuse  concerning  the  release  of 
a prisoner,  gave  a Roman  soldier  the  opportu- 
nity of  estimating  their  height  in  a particular 
place,  which  he  thought  not  beyond  the  reach 
of  scaling-ladders.  He  communicated  his  ob- 
servation to  his  general,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
make  the  attempt  at  the  ensuing  festival  of 
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Diana,  in  which  the  garrison  would  probably 
be  buried  in  wine  and  sleep.  At  the  time  ap- 
pointed, a choice  band  of  legionaries  scaled  the 
walls  without  discovery,  and  the  quarters  of 
the  city  called  Epipol?e  and  Tyche  were  taken 
almost  without  resistance.  It  is  said, that  Marcel- 
lus, surveying  from  an  eminence  the  vast  and 
opulent  city  which  was  about  to  suffer  all  the 
miseries  of  capture,  shed  tears  of  compassion. 
He  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  inhabitants  of 
those  parts  which  were  not  yet  taken  to  save 
themselves  from  plunder  by  a timely  surren- 
der, but  they  refused  to  listen  to  his  proposals. 
In  fact,  the  business  was  very  far  from  being 
yet  completed,  and  even  after  the  capture  of 
the  citadel  of  Epipolx,  the  quarters  of  Achra- 
dina  and  Ortygia  long  held  out.  Marcellus 
had  to  sustain  a furious  attack  at  the  same  time 
from  the  Carthaginians  without,  and  the  Sy- 
racusans within,  which  he  repulsed  with  great 
loss  to  the  assailants.  A plague  which  after- 
wards broke  out  in  Syracuse  added  to  the  ca- 
lamities of  that  unfortunate  city,  and  deprived 
it  of  many  of  its  defenders.  It  also  ravaged 
the  Carthaginian  camp  to  such  a degree  as  to 
break  it  up,  after  carrying  off  the  commander. 
Various  turns  of  fortune  still  took  place  in  the 
three  years  during  which  the  siege  was  pro- 
tracted, and  which  exercised  all  the  military 
skill  and  perseverance  of  Marcellus.  The 
people  of  Syracuse  were  inclined  to  a surrender, 
but  were  prevented  by  the  mercenaries  and 
Roman  deserters;  and  at  length  Achradina  and 
Ortygia  were  taken  by  assault,  through  the  con- 
nivance of  a Spaniard  in  the  Syracusan  service. 
It  was  impossible  to  save  the  inhabitants  from 
the  first  effects  of  a sack  : the  houses  were  pil- 
laged, and  many  citizens  put  to  the  sword, 
among  whom  Marcellus  particularly  lamented 
the  fate  of  Archimedes,  who  was  killed  by  a 
soldier,  while  calmly  intent  upon  securing  his 
mathematical  instruments.  Thecommanderdis- 
played  much  personal  clemencyand  humanity  to 
the  vanquished,  yet  he  did  not  scruple  to  carry 
away  all  the  public  monuments  of  art  which  de- 
corated Syracuse,  for  the  ornament  of  Rome  ; 
and  he  is  reckoned  thirst  Roman  general  who 
enriched  his  country  with  spoils  of  this  kind. 
Some  of  the  old  republicans  censured  him  for 
thus  introducing  the  taste  for  superfluous  lux- 
uries; while  others,  perhaps  with  more  reason, 
thought  that  he  had  dealt  hardly  with  a city, 
which  had  long  been  the  faithful  ally  of  Rome, 
and  had  chiefly  acted  upon  compulsion  in  its 
late  hostility. 

Marcellus  continued  some  time  longer  in  Si- 
cily, occupied  in  contending  with  the  Cartha- 
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ginians  and  the  Sicilians  in  their  interest.  His 
last  action  was  a considerable  victory  obtained 
over  the  combined  forces  of  Hanno  and  Epicy- 
cles, after  which  he  returned  to  Rome  with  great 
glory.  As  his  petition  for  a triumph  was  op- 
posed on  the  ground  that  the  Sicilian  war  was 
not  yet  concluded,  he  was  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  an  ovation.  In  the  year  B.  C. 
210,  he  was  again  chosen  consul,  when  he  had 
immediately  to  confront  an  accusation  prefer- 
ed  against  him  before  the  senate  by  the  Syra- 
cusans, who,  instigated,  it  is  said,  by  his  ene- 
mies, charged  him  with  great  cruelty,  and  vio- 
lation of  treaty.  Marcellus,  having  first  taken 
his  seat  as  consul,  descended  from  it,  and 
placed  himself  at  the  bar  as  an  accused  person, 
while  the  Syracusans  freely  made  their  com- 
plaints. After  they  had  been  heard,  he  made 
his  reply;  and  both  parties  having  withdrawn, 
he  waited  calmly  for  the  sentence.  It  is,  per- 
haps, no  valid  proof  of  the  goodness  of  his 
plea  that  he  was  acquitted  by  the  votes  of  the 
senate ; but  his  subsequent  behaviour  was 
truly  to  his  honour.  He  kindly  raised  up  the 
Syracusan  deputies  who  had  fallen  at  his  feet 
to  beseech  his  forgiveness,  assured  them  of 
his  protection,  and  obtained  of  the  senate  that 
the  Syracusans  should  be  reinstated  in  their 
ancient  liberties,  and  considered  as  the  allies 
of  Rome.  They  expressed  their  gratitude  to 
him  by  a decree,  that  when  he  or  any  one  of 
his  family  should  visit  Sicily,  the  people  should 
walk  in  procession  before  him  crowned  with 
garlands,  and  celebrate  the  day  with  public  sa- 
crifices; and  thenceforth  the  whole  island  re- 
mained under  the  peculiar  patronage  of  the 
Marcelli. 

After  this  transaction,  Marcellus  marched 
against  Hannibal,  who,  subsequently  to  the 
reduction  of  Capua,  had  withdrawn  into  Brut- 
tium.  He  recovered  various  towns  from  the 
Carthaginians,  and  fought  a bloody  but  indeci- 
sive battle  with  Hannibal,  who,  during  the  rest 
of  the  campaign,  eluded  his  attempts  to  bring 
him  again  to  action.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
consular  year,  he  was  continued  ia  his  com- 
mand as  proconsul,  no  other  general  being 
thought  equally  a match  for  Hannibal.  He 
watched  the  motions  of  that  general,  whilst 
Fabius  was  carrying  on  the  siege  of  Tarentum, 
and  reduced  the  Carthaginians  to  such  distress 
for  want  of  provisions,  that  Hannibal  resolved 
to  give  him  battle.  Falling  upon  the  Romans 
with  great  fury,  he  made  one  of  the  wings  of 
their  army  give  way;  and  when  Marcellus  or- 
dered a legion  from  the  second  line  to  its  sup- 
port, the  movement  was  so  feebly  executed, 
that  a defeat  ensued.  On  the  very  next  day, 


however,  Marcellus,  after  having  severely  re- 
proached his  men  for  their  cowardice,  led 
them  to  a fresh  combat,  vdtich,  after  a bloody 
and  obstinate  contest,  terminated  in  beating 
back  the  Carthaginians  to  their  camp.  Al- 
though there  was  some  dissatisfaction  with 
him  at  Rome  for  having  effected  less  against 
the  enemy  than  had  been  expected  from  him, 
yet  he  so  well  defended  his  conduct,  that  he 
was  again  chosen  consul,  B.  C.  208,  which 
was  the  fifth  time  he  had  been  raised  to  that 
honour.  Together  with  his  colleague  Crispi- 
nus,  he  proceeded  against  his  accustomed  ene- 
my, and  employed  every  artifice  to  bring  him 
to  an  engagement.  This,  however,  Hannibal 
declined,  and  was  in  his  turn  upon  the  watch 
to  gain  an  advantage  by  stratagem.  Between 
the  two  camps  was  a woody  hill,  which  ap- 
peared a very  convenient  post  for  either  of  the 
armies  to  occupy.  Hannibal,  instead  of  taking 
possession  of  it,  placed  an  ambuscade  in  the 
covered  valleys  on  its  sides,  expecting  that  the 
enemy  would  send  a body  to  secure  it.  The 
event  surpassed  his  hope,  for  both  consuls  very 
unadvisedly  went  with  a small  guard  of  caval- 
ry to  survey  the  spot,  and  got  into  the  midst 
of  the  ambuscade  before  they  suspected  any 
danger.  A detachment  of  Numidians  then 
rose  upon  them,  and  killed  Marcellus  on  the 
spot:  his  colleague,  mortally  wounded,  toge- 
ther with  the  son  of  Marcellus,  forced  his  way 
back  to  the  camp.  When  the  body  of  this 
great  commander  was  brought  to  Hannibal,  he 
surveyed  it  a considerable  time  in  thoughtful 
silence,  pondering  upon  a fate  so  unworthy  of 
his  fame.  Fie  then  caused  it  to  be  honourably 
buried,  or,  as  some  say,  burned  it  on  a funeral 
pile,  and  sent  the  ashes  enclosed  in  a silver  urn 
and  crowned  with  laurel,  to  his  son.  His  posr 
terity  continued  in  great  splendour  in  Rome, 
down  to  Marcellus,  the  son  of  Caius  Marcellus 
and  Octavla  the  sister  of  Augustus,  a youth  of 
the  highest  hopes,  whose  untimely  death  is  g© 
beautifully  lamented  by  Virgil.  Livy.  Plutarch 
in  Marcel. A. 

MARCELLUS  I.,  pope,  and  a saint  in  the 
Roman  martyrology,  was  a native  of  Rome, 
who  became  a presbyter  under  Marceilinus, 
and  was  his  successor  in  the  bishopric  of  that 
city  in  308,  after  the  see  had  continued  vacant 
for  more  than  three  years  and  a half.  Many 
particulars  are  related  concerning  this  pope; 
but  they  are  founded  on  nc  other  authorities 
than  the  modern  pontificials,  or  on  his  acts, 
which  are  not  worthy  of  credit.  Pope  Da- 
masus  tells'us,  in  his  epitaph,  that  his  firmness 
in  maintaining  the  discipline  of  the  church, 
and  in  obliging  those  who  had  fallen  during 
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•-the  times  of  persecution,  to  give  proof  of  the 
genuineness  of  their  repentance,  excited  against 
him  the  general  hatred,  which  was  not  confin- 
ed to  private  disputes  and  divisions,  but  ended 
in  public  tumults,  bloodshed,  and  murders. 
He  adds,  that  the  crime  of  an  individual,  who 
had  renounced  the  faith  while  the  church  en- 
joyed a profound  peace,  induced  the  tyrant 
Maxentius  to  send  Marcellus  into  banishment. 
He  died  in  310,  after  a pontificate  of  one  year, 
and  between  seven  and  eight  months;  but 
whether  in  his  place  of  exile,  or  after  a recall 
to  Rome,  is  not  known.  The  church  of  Rome 
has  given  him  a place  in  her  list  of  martyrs; 
but  in  the  most  ancient  martyrologies  he  has 
only  the  title  of  confessor.  Platina.  Moreri. 
Houv.  Did.  Hist.  Bower. — M. 

MARCELLUS  II.,  pope,  whose  family 
name  was  Cervini , was  a native  of  Fano  in 
•the  Marche  of  Ancona,  where  his  father  filled 
'the  post  of  receiver-general  of  the  revenues  of 
■the  holy  see.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  Sien- 
na, and  honourably  distinguished  himself  in 
his  academic  exercises.  Afterwards  he  went 
to  Rome,  under  the  pontificate  of  pope  Paul 
III.,  who  was  so  much  pleased  with  his  abilities 
and  address,  that  he  appointed  him  his  princi- 
pal secretary.  He  accompanied  cardinal  Far- 
nese,  the  nephew  of  that  pontiff,  when  his 
'Uncle  sent  him  in  the  character  of  his  legate 
■into  France  and  the  Netherlands,  to  attempt 
bringing  about  a reconciliation  between  Francis 
I.  and  the  emperor  Charles  V.;  and  upon  the 
.cardinal's  return,  after  an  unsuccessful  mission, 
his  powers  were  devolved  on  Cervini,  who  ac- 
quired general  respect  by  his  learning  and 
manners.  At  this  time  he  had  the  title  of 
bishop  of  Nicastro;  and  was  afterwards  pro- 
moted to  the  sees  of  Reggio  and  Ugubio. 
Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  Paul  created  him 
cardinal  presbyter  of  the  holy  cross  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  nominated  him  one  of  the  presidents 
of  the  council  of  Trent.  On  the  death  of 
pope  Julius  III.  in  1555,  the  conclave  soon 
united  in  electing  our  cardinal  his  successor, 
who  at  his  consecration  retained  his  Christian 
name.  He  commenced  his  pontificate  by  ab- 
juring Nepotism,  and  would  not  ever  suffer 
his  nephews  to  come  to  Rome.  lie  is  said  to 
have  been  a man  of  an  irreproachable  charac- 
ter, of  inflexible  integrity,  of  invincible  resolu- 
tion and  constancy,  and  to  have  formed  great 
designs  for  the  reformation  of  the  court  and 
of  the  clergy;  but  a fatal  stroke  of  apoplexy 
prevented  him  from  carrying  them  into  execu- 
tion, on  the  twenty-first  day  alter  his  elevation 
to  the  papal  dignity.  It  was  indeed  reported, 
-that  he  owed  his  death  to  poison.  Ryeaut's 


Gontin.  of  Platina.  Moreri.  Ncuv.  Did , 
Hist.  Bower. — M. 

MARCH,  Ausias,  Osias,  Oxias,  Uxias, 
or  Ugias,  the  best  known  of  the  Lemosin 
poets,  was  born  in  Valencia,  of  Catalan  parents. 
Some  of  his  ignorant  admirers  have  asserted 
that  Petrarca  imitated  him,  but  it  is  certain 
that  he  did  not  flourish  till  after  Petrarca.  D. 
Carlos,  the  unfortunate  and  ill-used  prince  of 
Viana,  who  died  in  1461,  loved  his  company, 
and  this  sufficiently  ascertains  his  age. 

He  was, educated  in  the  duke  of  Gundia’s 
household,  and  married  a woman  of  noble  fa- 
mily ; like  Petrarca,  however,  he  fell  in  love 
with  another  man’s  wife,  and  spent  his  time  in 
writing  verses  upon  her  in  the  worthless  pro- 
ven£al  style..  Could  the  Catalans  have  shaken 
off  the  yoke  of  Arragon  against  which  they  so 
often  and  so  nobly  struggled,  their  dialect  would 
have  become  a cultivated  tongue,  and  Ausias 
March  would  have  been  the  father  of  its  poetry. 
As  it  is,  his  reputation  is  very  great  considering 
the  obsolete  and  wretched  language  in  which 
he  wrote. 

His  poems  have  been  frequently  printed ; 
the  earliest  edition  is  that  of  Valencia  [ Oy, 
in  folio.  After  every  stanza  of  the  original,  a 
corresponding  one  in  Castilian  is  added  by  the 
editor,  D.  Balthasar  de  Romani.  There  exists 
a copy  of  this  with  marginal  notes  by  Quevedo, 
which  show  that  he  had  studied  it  with  atten- 
tion. D.  Onorato  Joan,  tutor  to  Philip  the 
second’s  son  D.  Carlos,  was  passionately  fond 
of  them,  and  is  said  always  at  his  leisure  hours 
to  have  had  them  in  his  hand.  The  Vallado- 
lid edition  of  1555,  to  which  the  name  of  Joan 
de  Resa  appears  as  editor,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  prelate’s  work.  It  contains  a copious 
glossary,  and  some  observations  on  the  gram- 
mar and  pronounciation  of  the  language.  A 
Spanish  translation  was  among  the  illegible  ma- 
nuscripts of  the  indefatigable  Vicente  Mariner; 
they  were  also  translated  by  George  de  Mon- 
temayor,  a more  celebrated  man.  This  ver- 
sion has  been  twice  printed.  George  de 
Montemayor  is  considered  as  an  excellent 
writer,  yet  his  translation  is  thought  by  Lemo- 
sin scholars  to  be  f ir  inferior  to  the  original. 
They  are  probably  right;  his  translation  is  dull 
and  insipid,  the  original  may  possess  beauties 
of  expression,  and  this  kind  of  spirit  easily 
evaporates  in  transfusion.  Beauties  of  an»r 
other  kind  they  do  not  appear  to  possess.  Thu 
poet  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  is  said  to  have  bor- 
rowed freely  from  them. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Ausias  March 
was  of  a literary  family.  The  marquis  of 
Cantillana  speaks  of  Pero  March,  as  a “ valiant 
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and  noble  old  knight  who  made  many  gentle 
things,  and  among  others  wrote  proverbs  of 
great  morality.”  It  is  certain  that  the  father 
of  Ausias  was  named  Pero.  Jacme  March  is 
supposed  to  have  been  his  grandfather,  who 
wrote  an  art  of  poetry,  with  a dictionary  of 
rhymes  and  asonantes  in  1371,  by  desire  of 
Pedro  IV.  of  Arragor.  Nic.  Antonio. ' Ser- 
miento.  Sanchez. — R.  S. 

MARCH  AND,  Prosper,  was  brought  up 
to  the  bookselling  trade  in  Paris,  and  acquired 
a great  knowledge  of  books  and  literary  anec- 
dotes. His  attachment  to  the  protestant  reli- 
gion, and  his  connection  with  Bernard,  the 
continuator,  of  the  “ Nouvelles  de  la  Repub- 
lique  des  Lettres,”  induced  him  to  remove  to 
Holland,  where  for  some  time  he  acted  as  a 
bookseller,  but  at  length  entirely  devoted. him- 
self to  literature.  The  studies  of  bibliography 
and  of  French  history  were  his  favourite  pur- 
suits, and  on  these  topics  he  was  consulted 
from  all  parts  of  Europe.  He  was  also  one  of 
the,  principal  writers  in  the.“  Journal  Lite- 
raire,”  and  he  furnished  other  literary  journals 
with  curious  extracts.  He  died  at  an  advanced 
age  in  1756,  and  left  his  library  and  manu- 
scripts to  the  university  of  Leyden.  Marchand 
published  “ L’histoir.®  de  l’lmprimerie,”  quar- 
to, 1740,  a work  of'  great  erudition,  but  so 
overwhelmed  with  notes  and  quotations,  that 
it  is  a mere  chaos:  “ Dictionnaire  Historique; 
ou,  Memoires  Critiques  & Literaires,”  two  vo- 
lumes folio,  1758;  filled  with  curious  informa- 
tion and  literary  anecdotes,  but  often  minute 
and  trifling : a new  edition  of  “ Bayle’s  Dic- 
tionary and  Letters.”  Ncuv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

MARCHE,  Oliver  de  la,  son  of  a gentle- 
man of  Burgundy,  was,  at  first,  page,  and 
afterwards  gentleman,  of  Philip  the  Good,  duke 
of  Burgundy.  He  was  so  much  valued  by 
his  master,  that  when  Lewis  XI.  of  France, 
suspecting  him  to  have  been  concerned  in  a 
conspiracy  to  carry  ofF  the  count  of  Charolois, 
demanded  him,  Philip  refused  to  give  him  up, 
and  took  him  under  his  special  protection. 
Charles  the  Bold  raised  Oliver  to  the  posts  of 
master  of  his  household  and  captain  of  his 
guards,  and  knighted  him  at  the  battle  of 
JYlontlheri  in  1465.  He  was  with  that  prince 
at  the  fatal  battle  of  Nancy,  where, he  was 
made  prisoner.  He  was  afterwards  first  master 
of  the ' household  to  tMaximilian  of  Austria, 
and  his  son  the  archduke  Philip,  and  was  sent 
on  an  embassy  to  the  court  of  France  after  the 
death  of  Lewis  XI.  He  died  at  Brussels  in 
15c  1.  Oliver  de  la  Marche  left  behind  him 
“ Memoirs  or  Chronicles,”  relating  to  the  two 


last  dukes  of  Burgundy,  which  contain  many 
curious  facts  and  anecdotes,  ill  told,  but  with 
apparent  sincerity  : they  were  published  at 
Lyons  in  1562,  and  at  Brussels  in  1616,  quarto. 
Fie  also  wrote,  “ Le  Parement  & le  Triomphe 
des  Dames  d’Honneur  “ Traite  sur  les 
Duels  & Gages  de  Battaile,”  and  other  pieces, 
in  the  whimsical  style  and  manner  of  those 
times.  Moreri. — A. 

MARCHETTI,  Alexander,  a poet  and 
mathematician,  was  born  in  1632,  at  Pontormo 
in  the  Florentine  territory.  Being  deprived  in 
his  childhood  of  his  father,  who  had  consumed 
most  of  his  property,  he  was  brought  up  by  an 
uncle  to  a mercantile  life.  He  soon  showed  a 
greater  attachment  to  books  of  poetry  than 
books  of  accounts,  and  his  disposition  being 
decidedly  literary,  he  was  placed  with  a pro- 
fessor of  the  civil  law.  This,  however,  proved 
little  to  his  taste  ; and  at  the  university  of  Pisa, 
whither  he  was  sent  by  the  kindness  of  Leopold 
cardinal  de  Medici,  he  pursued  his  favourite 
poetical  studies,  in  conjunction  with  philosophy 
and  mathematics,  in  the  latter  of  which  lie 
enjoyed  the  particular  instructions  of  Borelli. 
After  taking  the  degree  of  doctor,  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  1659  to  the  chair  of  logic  in  that 
university,  and  also  taught  the  elements  of’ 
geometry  to  a private  class  under  Borelli. 
Being  promoted  to  the  chair  of  philosophy, 
which  he  held  during  eighteen  years,  he  contri- 
buted much  to  the  emancipation  of  that  school 
from  the  peripatetic  barbarism  which  then 
reigned  in  it.  In  1669  he  published  the  mathe- 
matical work  by  which  he  obtained  most  re-  - 
putation,  “ De  Resistentia  Solidorum.”  The 
celebrated  mathematician  Viviani  having  heard 
of  his  being  engaged  on  such  a work,  the  sub- 
ject of  which  was  similar  to  that  of  one  which 
he  himself  was  preparing  to  dedicate  to  his 
patron  Lewis  XIV.,  applied  to  cardinal  Leopold 
to  prevent  its  publication  till  after  his  own 
should  have  appeared.  Six  months  were  there- 
fore allowed  him  to  gain  the  precedency ; but 
as  his  other  occupations  prevented  him  from 
finishing  it  within  that  time,  Marchetti  brought 
his  out  first,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  Viviani. 
It  was  affirmed  that  this  work  was  chiefly  com- 
posed by  Borelli;  but  Fabroniis  of  opinion  that 
this  was  a false  charge,  both  because  Marchetti 
was  equal  to  the  performance,  and  because  the 
contrary  may  be  inferred  from  Borelli’s  letters. 
Marchetti  soon  after  published  a work  entitled 
“ Exercitationes  Mechanicae,”  which  contained 
no  new  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  did  not  answer 
the  expectations  he  had  raised  by  the  former. 

About  this  time  he  put  the  last  hand  to  »■» 
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poetical  work  which  has  contributed  more  to 
his  fame  than  all  his  mathematical  or  philoso- 
phical exertions.  This  was,  his  translation  of 
Lucretius  “ De  Rerum  Natura”  into  Italian 
blank  verse.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  scarcely 
any  classical  version  in  any  modern  language 
-surpasses  this  in  dignity,  elegance,  and  clear- 
ness ; and  the  severe  critique  upon  it  by  the 
abbot  Lazzarini  has  not  been  able  to  destroy  its 
reputation.  He  proposed  to  dedicate  this  per- 
formance to  Cosmo  HI.  great-duke  of  Tuscany; 
but  the  piety  of  that  prince  was  so  much 
shocked  by  the  impious  doctrines  of  the  epi- 
curean philosophy,  which  the  translator  had 
taken  no  pains  to  controvert,  that  he  not  only 
refused  the  dedication,  but  would  not  permit 
•the  translation  to  be  printed  ; and  it  did  not 
appear  from  the  press  till  an  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  London  by  Paul  Rolii,  in  1717.  It  has 
since  been  frequently  reprinted,  and  has  taken 
its  place  among  standard  works  of  the  kind. 
Marchetti,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
deeming his  character,  laid  the  plan  of  a philo- 
sophical poem  upon  a contrary  system  ; but  he 
never  proceeded  to  any  length  in  it.  In  his 
youth  he  had  preluded  in  poetical  translation 
by  a version  of  the  five  first  books  of  the  Encid; 
and  a paraphrastical  translation  of  Anacreon 
was  one  of  his  latest  labours  : this  is  accounted 
the  best  that  had  then  appeared.  He  also 
composed  several  original  poems,  especially  of 
the  lyric  kind,  which  were  reckoned  to  possess 
great  merit.  They  appeared  in  a publication 
entitled  “ Saggio  delle  Rime  eroiche,  morali,  e 
sacre  di  Alessandro  Marchetti,  Accademico 
della  Crusca,”  Firenz.  1704,  quarto.  Several 
of  his  pieces  were  likewise  printed  in  col- 
lections of  Italian  poetry. 

Of  bis  other  mathematical  and  physical  works 
it  is  unnecessary  to  give  a list,  since  they  never 
attained  a high  estimation  among  the  learned  : 
still  less  is  it  requisite  to  enter  into  a history  of 
his  acrimonious  controversies  with  Viviani  and 
Grande.  It  appears  that  he  had  a high  opinion 
of  his  own  merit  in  these  points,  and  could  ill 
brook  a rival  or  antagonist.  Yet  he  was  an 
amiable  man  in  society,  mild  and  easy,  and 
ready  to  do  good  offices.  He  had  been  made 
mathematical  professor  at  Pisa  in  1677,  and 
was  offered  the  same  post  at  Padua.  He  was 
in  habits  of  correspondence  with  many  eminent 
literary  characters,  and  had  several  distinguished 
pupils.  Marchetti  married,  in  his  thirty-ninth 
year,  a lady  of  good  faintly  at  Pistoia,  from 
which  city  he  received  the  rank  of  nobility. 
By  her  he  had  eleven  sons,  three  of  whom 
were  estimable  men  of  letters.  Towards  the 


close  of  life  he  retired  to  Pontafmo,  where  hfc 
died  in  1 7 14,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age, 
Fabroni.  Tiraboscbi. — A. 

MARCHETTI,  Peter,  M.  D.  an  eminent 
surgeon,  was  a native  of  Padua,  in  the  uni- 
versity of  which  city  he  became  professor  of 
anatomy  in  1652.  He  was  also  decorated  with 
the  knighthood  of  St.  Mark.  His  great  skill 
and  reputation  in  surgery  procured  him  the 
first  chair  of  that  art  in  1661,  which  he  kept 
with  that  of  anatomy  till  1669,  when  his  ad- 
vanced age  caused  him  to  retire.  He  died  in 
1673,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  Marchetti 
published  a “ Compendium  of  Anatomy”  in 
1654.  His  most  celebrated  work  was  “ Ob- 
servationum  Medico-clnrurgicarum  rariarum 
Sylloge,cum  Tractatibus  de  Ulceribus  Sc  Fistulis 
Ani ; de  Ulceribus  & Fistulis  Urethrae  ; & de 
Spina  Vlepto'sa,”  1664,  frequently  reprinted. 
This  is  a collection  of  instructive  cases,  with 
valuable  remarks,  displaying  an  acquaintance 
with  effectual  and  scientific  surgery,  but  cha- 
racterised by  the  severity  of  early  practice. 

DOAIINIC  MARCHETTI,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  in  1626  at  Padua,  where  he  died  in 
1688, was  educated underVeslingiusand his  own 
father,  and  became  professor  both  of  surgery  and 
anatomy  at  the  university  of  his  native  place. 
He  was  a very  diligent  dissector,  and  has  ob- 
tained from  Haller  the  high  praise  of  being 
almost  the  only  one  of  his  age  who  cultivated 
human  anatomy  in  a suitable  manner.  His 
brief  “ Compendium  Anatomicum,”  1652, 
several  times  reprinted,  contains  many  original 
and  important  observations.  Halleri  Bill.  Anat. 
iN  Chirurg.  Floy  Diet.  Med.  Hist. — A. 

MARCHI,  Francis,  a famous  military 
engineer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a native 
of  Bologna.  He  is  called  a captain  and  an 
architect,  but  of  his  history  we  have  no  parti- 
cular information.  His  work  “ Della  Archi- 
tectura  Militare,”  Brescia,  1599,  large  folio, 
with  1 61  figures,  is  extremely  rare,  which  cir- 
cumstance is  attributed  by  some  Italian  writers 
to  the  suppression  of  most  of  its  copies  by 
certain  French  engineers,  who  passed  off  his 
inventions  for  their  own— a charge,  of  which 
Tiraboschi  finds  no  proof.  It  appears  that  the 
author  had  begun  to  design  the  figures  for  it  at 
Rome  in  1546,  but  that  he  did  not  bring  it  to 
completion  during  his  life,  whence  it  finally 
appeared  with  several  errors  and  defects.  It 
gave  proof,  however,  of  wonderful  fertility  of 
invention,  and  is  asserted  to  contain  at  least 
the  germ  of  several  contrivances  which  have 
since  been  adopted.  A warm  controversy  has 
arisen  upon  this  subject  between  some  Italian 
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4hd  French  writers,  the  former  of  whom  find 
thb  origin  of  Vauban's  method  of  fortification 
in  Marchi’s  work,  while  the  latter  only  admit 
a resemblance  in  some  inferior  points.  27/ a- 
koscbi.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

MARCIANUS,  emperor  of  the  East,  was 
born  of  an  obscure  family  in  Thrace,  about  the 
year  391.  His  father  served  in  the  Roman 
army,  into  which  he  himself  entered  as  a private 
soldier,  in  which  station  he  continued  til!  421. 
Being  then  obliged  by  sickness  to  quit  the  body 
to  which  he  belonged  in  its  march  to  Syria,  he 
repaired  to  Constantinople,  and  enrolled  him- 
self in  the  troops  commanded  by  Ardaburius 
and  his  son  Aspar.  His  talents  and  good 
conduct  caused  him  to  be  raised  by  them  to  the 
post  of  their  secretary,  in  which  quality  he 
attended  Aspar  into- Africa  in  431.  He  had 
there  the  misfortune  of  being  taken  prisoner 
by  Genseric,  who,  however,  liberated  him  upon 
a promise  never  again  to  serve  against  the 
Vandals.  Through  the  favour  of  his  patrons, 
he  attained  the  rank  of  tribune  and  senator ; 
and  he  stood  high  in  character,  when  the  death 
of  Theodosius  the  Younger,  in  450,  left  the 
empire  to  his  sister  Pulcheria.  As  she  thought 
it  necessary  to  strengthen  her  authority  by  a 
male  partner  in  the  throne,  she  cast  her  eyes 
upon  Marcianus,  then  a widower  in  his  sixtieth 
year,  who  readily  agreed  to  her  condition  of 
respecting  the  perpetual  virginity  she  had 
vowed.  The  nuptials  were  celebrated  with 
great  splendour,  and  the  new  emperor  entered 
upon  his  office  with  a spirit  worthy  of  the  high 
station  to  which  he  was  elevated.  The  dreaded 
Attila  was  at  this  time  threatening  both  empires. 
He  sent  an  insolent  message  to  the  court  of 
Constantinople,  demanding  the  annual  tribute 
which  had  been  extorted  from  the  weakness  of 
Theodosius.  Marcianus  replied,  that  he  had 
gold  for  his  friends,  and  steel  for  his  foes ;” 
and  when  he  sent  his  embassador  to  the  camp 
of  the  Huns  with  presents,  he  commanded  him 
not  to  deliver  them  till  he  should  have  been 
admitted  to  a personal  interview  with  their 
king.  This  shew  of  resolution  was  probably 
the  cause  that  Attila  turned  his  arms  against 
the  western  empire  rather  than  the  eastern. 
The  events  of  the  reign  of  Marcianus  are  few-. 
He  merited  the  praise  of  the  ecclesiastical 
writers  by  his  piety  and  his  zeal  for  orthodoxy, 
the  exiles  in  which  cause  he  recalled,  whilst  he 
published  rigorous  edicts  against  the  heretics. 
Elis  promotions  were  bestowed  only  on  persons 
of  known  abilities  and  unblemished  characters, 
v/hence  all  the  departments  of  the  state  were 
filled  with  credit.  By  the  death  of  Iulcheria 
VOi..  VI. 
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in  453,  he  became  sole  possessor  of  the  thron#. 
He  executed  with  great  fidelity  her  testament, 
in  which  she  left  her  vast  property  to  the 
church  and  poor.  He  married  his  daughter 
by  a former  wife  to  Anthemius,  afterwards 
emperor  of  the  east.  After  the  death  of 
Attila,  several  tribes  of  barbarians,  deserting 
the  banners  of  his  sons,  obtained  permission 
from  Marcianus  to  settle  in  Thrace  and  Illyrium, 
which  countries  had  been  almost  dispeopled  by 
the  incursions  of  the  Huns.  After  a tranquil 
reign  of  near  six  years  and  a half,  he  died 
greatly  regretted  in  the  beginning  of  457.  His 
memory  was  held  in  high  respect,  and  the 
Greek  church  honours  him  with  the  title  of 
saint.  Utliv.  Hist.  Gibbets. — A, 

MARCION,  a celebrated  heresiarch  in  the 
second  century,  is  generally  allowed  to  have 
been  a native  of  Pontus,  concerning  the  time  of 
whose  birth  'or  death  we  have  no  precise  in- 
formation. By  Rhodon  in  Eusebius  he  is 
called  a seaman,  or  mariner,  as  he  is  also  fre- 
quently by  Tertullian  ; but  whether  this  name 
was  given  him  from  his  having  at  any  time  fol- 
lowed the  occupation  of  a sailor,  or  from  his 
being  born  in  a sea-port,  cannot  now  be  ascer- 
tained. The  common  account  of  him,  as  taken 
from  Epiphanius,  states,  that  he  wa3  born  in 
Sinope,  where  his  father  was  bishop  ; and  that 
for  some  time  he  led  a retired  life,  strictly  ob- 
serving the  rules  of  continence.  Afterwards, 
falling  in  love  with  a young  woman,  he  was 
guilty  of  debauching  her;  and  for  this  crime 
was  excommunicated  by  his  father,  who  would 
never  again  admit  him  within  the  pale  of  the 
faithful,  though  he  earnestly  entreated  him,  and 
made  the  strongest  professions  of  sincere  re- 
pentance. Finding  that  he  was  now  become 
an  object  of  reproach  and  disgrace  in  his  own 
country,  he  went  abroad,  and  arrived  at  Rome 
soon  after  the  death  of  Hyginus.  Here  he 
attempted  to  be  received  to  communion,  and 
also  to  be  made  bishop  ; but  being  disappointed 
in  both  designs,  out  of  resentment  he  joined 
himself  to  Cerdo,  and  became  a zealous  advo- 
cate for  his  peculiar  notions.  In  Beausobre 
and  Lardner,  however,  the  reader  may  meet 
with  strong  reasons  for  questioning  the  credi- 
bility of  Epiphanius’s  story,  as  far  as  relates  to 
the  alleged  charge  of  seduction  ; and  for  con- 
cluding, that  the  crime  for  which  his  father 
expelled  him  from  the  church,  was  his  errors, 
which  he  had  begun  to  publish  in  his  native 
country.  It  is  not  easy  to  settle  the  exact 
time  when  he  began  propagating  his  opinions 
at  Rome;  but  it  appears  reasonable,  with  Cave, 
Mill,  and  I.arJner,  to  assign  it  to.  the  year  130, 
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or  very  scon  afterwards.  From  this  time  lie 
led  a wandering  and  unsettled  course  of  life,  in 
Europe  and  in  Asia,  and  made  an  astonishing 
number  of  converts,  among  people  of  all  ranks. 
According  to  Tertullian  he  afterwards  recanted 
his  errors  : but  it  is  the  opinion  of  most  of  the 
learned  that  Tertullian  was  mistaken,  and  that 
he  confounded  Marcion  with  Cerdo.  Though 
the  time  of  his  death  is  not  known,  the  repeated 
mention  that  is  made  of  him  in  Justin’s  first 
apology,  which  was  presented  to  the  emperor 
Antoninus  Pius  in  the  year  140,  shews  that  he 
was  then  living,  and  had  many  followers  at 
Rome. 

Many  of  the  religious  notions  of  Marcion 
and  his  disciples  were  similar  with  those  which 
were  afterwards  embraced  by  the  Manichseans. 
They  believed  in  two  eternal  principles  ; the 
Supreme  God  the  Father  who  wfas  good,  and 
matter.  For,  according  to  them,  the  Creator 
was  from  the  Father  ; and  the  Devil,  somehow 
or  other,  sprang  out  of  matter.  To  the  Creator, 
the  God  of  the  Jews,  they  attributed  the 
formation  of  this  lower  and  visible  world.  The 
Supreme  God  the  Father  had  also  a world  of 
his  making,  but  superior  to  this,  immaterial 
and  invisible.  God  the  Father,  they  held,  was 
the  maker  of  beings  spiritual,  invisible,  and 
happy.  The  erroneous  opinion  of  dividing  the 
Deity,  they  seem  to  have  entertained  out  of  a 
mistaken  respect  for  the  divine  attributes : for 
they  thought,  that  if  a good  God  had  made 
the  world,  there  would  have  been  neither  sin 
nor  misery,  but  that  all  men  would  have  been 
both  holy  and  happy.  They  do  not  appear  to 
have  allowed  the  freedom  of  human  actions. 
They  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  a future 
judgment,  and  that  the  souls,  but  not  the 
bodies  of  the  virtuous  would  be  happy  in  a 
future  state.  They  held  that  Jesus  Christ 
went  to  Hades,  and  preached  to  the  just  men 
in  Abraham’s  bosom  ; and  that  upon  their  not 
receiving  him  he  went  to  Tartarus,  the  place 
of  the  damned,  where  the  wicked  embraced 
the  offer  of  mercy  which  he  made  to  them, 
repented,  and  were  taken  with  him  into  his 
kingdom.  So  far  from  believing  that  our 
Saviour  was  born  of  a virgin,  they  did  not 
allow  that  he  was  born  at  all ; but  thought  that 
the  Son  of  God  took  the  exterior  form  of  a 
man,  and  appeared  as  a man,  and  that  without 
gradually  growing  up  to  full  stature,  he  shewed 
himself  at  once  in  Galilee  as  a man  grown. 
They  acknowledged  Jesus  to  be  Christ,  hut 
not  the  Christ  foretold  by  the  Jewish  prophets, 
who  is  yet  to  come.  They  allowed  the  truth 
«f  our  Saviour’s  miracles ; and,  though  from 


their  not  acknowledging  that  he  had  real  flesh, 
it  may  be  supposed  that  they  did  not  allow  him 
to  have  truly  suffered,  they  believed  that  he 
was  betrayed  by  the  Jews,  died,  was  buried, 
and  rose  again.  They  also  admitted  all  the 
principal  facts  related  concerning  him  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  Old  Testament  they 
entirely  rejected,  as  proceeding  from  the  creator 
of  all  the  sin  and  misery  which  is  in  the  world  ^ 
and  of  the  New  Testament  they  received  only 
eleven  books, rejecting  all  the  Gospels  excepting 
that  of  St.  Luke,  and  strangely  curtailing  and 
altering  that  and  the  other  books  which  they 
admitted.  For  the  particulars  of  these  re- 
jections, curtailments,  and  alterations,  we  refer 
our  readers  to  Lardner.  We  do  not  find  that 
the  Marcionites  were  accused  by  their  adver- 
saries of  dishonouring  religion  by  indulging  to 
licentious  and  vicious  practices  ; on  the  con- 
trary, Tertullian,  while  arguing  in  refutation 
of  their  principles,  proceeds  on  the  supposition 
that  they  had  a respect  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
were  desirous  of  securing  his  favour  as  the- 
greatest  good,  by  an  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
virtue.  So  strong  also  was  their  attachment 
to  what  they  conceived  to  be  Christianity,  that 
many  of  them  chose  to  submit  to  martyrdom, 
rather  than  offer  incence  to  idols.  Indeed, 
the  rule  of  manners  which  Marcion  prescribed 
to  his  followers  was  excessively  austere,  and  in 
some  respects  superstitious,  and  injurious  to 
society : such  as  their  being  taught  to  despise 
and  in  some  cases  absolutely  to  prohibit  mar- 
riage, and  to  consider  virginity  as  the  state  of 
Christian  perfection.  They  were  also  enjoined 
fasting,  especially  on  the  Sabbath,  or  seventh 
day,  to  shew  their  contempt  for  the  Creator,  or 
God  of  the  Jews,  who  had  appointed  it  to  be  a 
day  of  rest.  They  celebrated  baptism  and  the 
eucharist ; but  permitted  women  to  baptize,  and 
used  only  water  in  the  cup.  They  had  like- 
wise churches  for  stated  public  worship ; but 
concerning  any  particular  ceremonies  which 
they  might  observe  at  their  meetings,  we  have 
no  information.  Eusebii  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  v. 
cap.  13.  Fjpiphanii  Hares.  XLII.  Tertullian . 
cle  Prescript.  Haret.  et  C ut.  Marcion.  passim . 
Cave’s  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  /.  sub.  sac.  Gnost.  Beau - 
sobre  Hist.  Munich,  tom.  ii.  ch.  3 — 8.  Lard- 
ner s Hist.  Hcret.  book  ii.  ch.  10.  Mosh.  Hist . 
Eccl.  sac.  ii.  par.  ii.  cap.  5.  § 7. — M. 

MARCK,  John,  a learned  Dutch  Cal- 
vinist divine  and  theological  professor  in  the 
seventeenth  and  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  born  at  Sneck  in  Friesland,  in  the 
year  1655.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Franeker,  where  be  was  held  in  greaS 
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repute  for  his  acquaintance  with  the  holy 
Scriptures  and  sacred  antiquities,  and  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  divinity.  Afterwards  he 
accepted  of  an  invitation  to  remove  to  Gronin- 
gen, where  he  was  chosen  minister,  and  was 
also  made  professor  of  divinity  and  ecclesiastical 
history  in  the  university  of  that  city.  In  1689, 
he  resigned  these  offices  for  the  same  employ- 
ments in  the  university  of  Leyden,  where  he 
discharged  their  duties  with  equal  diligence 
and  credit  to  himself  and  that  seminary,  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  in  1731, 
when  he  was  about  the  age  of  seventy-five. 
He  was  the  author  of  “ De  Sibyllinis  Carmini- 
bus  Disputationes XII.”  1682,  octavo;  “ Com- 
pendium Theologia,”  &c.  quarto,  of  which  he 
also  published  an  abridgement  in  1 jmo,  entitled, 
**  Christian*  Theologiae.  Medulla  Didactico 
Elenctica;”  “ Commentaries”  on  several  books 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures  ; “ Exercitationes  Bib- 
licae,”  in  eight  volumes,  printed  at  different 
periods;  “ Exercitationes  Miscellanea,”  1690, 
consisting  chiefly  of  controversial  treatises 
against  the  Catholics,  Remonstrants,  Socinians, 
&c.  In  1748,  a collection  of  his  philological 
pieces  was  published  at  Groningen,  in  two 
volumes  quarto.  Saxii  Onomast.  Lit.  par.  v. 
Sub.  /In.  1676.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

MARCULF,  a monk,  known  by  his  col- 
lection of  “ Formules,”  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  in  the  seventh  century,  in  the  diocese  of 
Landry,  bishop  of  Paris.  Others  have  supposed 
that  the  bishop  Landry  to  whom  he  dedicates 
his  work,  was  of  Meaux,  in  the  eighth  century. 
The  “ Formulary”  of  Marculf  is  divided  into 
two  books,  the  first  containing  royal  charters, 
called  by  him  Praceptioties  regales ; the  second, 
acts  between  individuals,  called  Charta pagetises. 
This  collection  is  very  useful  to  those  who 
*tudy  the  history  of  the  early  periods  of  modern 
Europe.  It  was  first  published  by  the  learned 
Jerome  Bignon  in  1613,  illustrated  with  notes  ; 
and  in  the  same  year,  by  Lindenbrog,  in  his 
“ Code  of  Laws.”  A second  and  improved 
edition  by  Bignon  appeared  in  1666,  quarto  ; 
and  it  was  lastly  printed  in  a complete  form  by 
Baluze,inthesecond  volume  of  his  “Capitularies 
of  the  French  Kings,”  1677-  Moreri. — A. 

MARE,  Nicholas  de  la,  born  about  1641, 
was  a commissioner  of  the  Chatelet  during 
near  forty  years.  As  a reward  for  his  zeal  in 
the  king’s  service,  he  was  made  steward  of  the 
household  of  the  count  of  Vermandois,  and 
after  the  death  of  that  prince  had  a pension  for 
life.  He  was  employed  in  various  important 
commissions  relative  to  the  revenue,  and  made 
several  journeys  to  the  provinces  on  public 


occasions,  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  to 
general  satisfaction.  He  died  in  1723.  He 
was  the  author  of  a valuable  work  entitled 
“ Traite  de  la  Police,”  three  volumes  folio, 

1 705—17 1 9.  This  contains  a detailed  account 
of  the  establishment  of  the  police  in  France, 
the  functions  and  prerogatives  of  its  magistrates, 
its  regulations,  &c.  and  though  not  without 
mistakes,  is  upon  the  whole  an  accurate  and 
well-digested  work.  A fourth  volume  was 
added  in  1738  by  M.  le  Clerc  de  Brillet.  Mo- 
reri.— -A. 

MARE,  Philibert  de  la,  a writer  of 
history  and  biography,  was  a counsellor  of  the 
parliament  of  Dijon,  and  died  in  1687.  He 
wrote  several  works  in  Latin,  in  a style  imitating 
that  of  de  Thou,  which  were  well  received  by 
the  public.  Of  these,  the  principal  is  “ Com- 
mentarius  de  Bello  Burgundico  apud  Sequanos,’* 
1642,  quarto,  containing  a relation  of  the  waf 
of  1636.  A second  edition  by  his  son  Philip, 
in  1689,  among  other  additions,  gives  a cata- 
logue of  writers  on  the  history  of  Burgundy. 
Philibert  likewise  composed  a number  of  lives, 
chiefly  of  literary  characters  ; and  he  left  in 
MS,  memoirs  of  the  public  transactions  from 
1673  t0  of  his  death.  A life  which  he 

had  written  of  the  learned  Saumaise,  and  which 
had  been  corrected  by  Bluet,  was  never  printed, 
because  his  son  was  apprehensive  of  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Lewis  XIV.  from  the  eulogy  of  a 
man  who  was  not  a Catholic  ! Moreri. — A. 

MARETS,  Roland  des,  born  at  Paris  in 
1594,  was  for  some  time  an  advocate;  but  dis- 
gusted with  the  noise  and  contention  of  the 
bar,  he  retired  to  a life  of  literary  repose,  and 
died  unmarried  in  1653,  He  had  been  a 
scholar  of  the  learned  father  Petau,  and  devoted 
his  principal  attention  to  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  pure  latinity.  He  was  esteemed  an 
excellent  critic,  and  wrote  a number  of  Latin 
letters  on  literary  topics,  which  were  published 
after  his  death  by  M.  de  Launoy,  under  the 
title  of  “ Rolandi  Maresii  Epistolarum  philolo- 
gicarum  Lib.  II.”  1665,  and  1686.  They  are 
written  in  a pure  style,  but  without  the  ease  of 
the  true  epistolary  manner.  Some  poems  of 
his  composition  are  added  to  this  collection. 
Bayle.  Moreri. — A. 

MARETS  DE  ST.  SORLIN,  John  des, 
brother  to  the  preceding,  a man  of  letters  of  a 
singular  character,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1595, 
He  early  distinguished  himself  by  the  liveliness 
of  his  parts,  and  was  in  great  favour  with 
cardinal  Richelieu,  whom  he  used  to  amuse 
with  his  conversation  in  his  hours  of  leisure, 
and  assist  in  the  literary  productions  which 
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were  the  foible  of  that  great  minister.  As  a 
reward  he  had  the  posts  of  comptroller-general 
of  the  war  extraordinaries,  and  secretary-general 
of  the  marine  of  the  Levant.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  members  of  the  French  academy,  and 
made  himself  known  by  a variety  of  composi- 
tions in  poetry  and  romance.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  dramatic  pieces,  of  which  the 
comedy  of  “ Les  Visionnaires”  was  the  most 
popular.  After  a licentious  course  of  life,  which 
communicated  a taint  to  many  of  his  works,  he 
became  a visionary  and  fanatic  in  religion,  and 
was  a bitter  enemy  of  the  Janse’nists  and  all 
their  friends,  whom  he  attacked  in  writings 
full  of  extravagance.  Fie  applied  the  pro- 
phecies in  the  Revelations  to  Lewis  XIV.,  who, 
at  the  head  of  the  144,000  elect,  was  to  destroy 
heresy  and  Mahometism,  and  bring  the  whole 
world  to  the  profession  of  the  true  faith.  So 
high  did  the  spirit  of  party  run  at  that  time, 
that  he  was  admired  and  patronised  by  some  of 
the  bishops  ; and  he  was  permitted,  though  a 
layman,  to  vent  his  reveries  in  religious  houses, 
and  assume  the  direction  of  devotees  of  both 
sexes.  Among  other  objects  of  his  virulent 
censure  was  Boileau,  but  he  gave  full  scope  to 
the  satire  of  that  poet  by  his  ridiculous  epic 
poem  of  “ Clovis.”  He  preserved  his  credit 
with  the  great  to  the  last,  and  died  in  1676,  in 
the  house  of  the  duke  of  Richelieu  at  the  age 
of  eighty-one.  Bayle.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

MARETS,  Samuel  des,  in  Latin  Afaresius, 
a learned  and  very  celebrated  French  protestant 
divine  in  the  seve.nteenth  century,  was  born  at 
Oisemond  in  Picardy,  in  the  year  1599.  At 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  where 
he  made  considerable  proficiency  in  the  belles 
lettres  and  philosophy;  and  three  years  after- 
wards to  Saumur,  where  he  studied  divinity 
and  the  Hebrew  language.  He  completed  his 
theological  course  at  Geneva,  and  in  1620, 
offered  himself  as  a canditate  for  the  ministry 
to  the  synod  of  Charenton.  Having  gone 
through  a severe  examination,  and  performed 
the  customary  exercises,  to  their  entire  satis- 
faction, he  was  admitted  to  the  ministerial 
office,  and  settled  by  the  synod  in  the  church 
of  Laon.  The  circumstances  of  the  times  and 
of  the  place  rendered  his  situation  both  arduous 
and  delicate  : however,  he  conducted  himself 
in  it  with  great  ability  till  about  the  year  1624, 
when  an  attempt  upon  his  life  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  consult  his  personal  safety, 
by  removing  to  some  other  place.  This  was 
attributed  to  the  machinations  of  the  Jesuits, 
whom  he  had  exasperated  by  his  correspondence 
in  writing  with  the  governor  of  La  Fere’s  wife. 


In  imitation  of  her  husband’s  example,  that 
lady  had  been  prevailed  upon  by  them  to  re- 
nounce the  protestant  religion,  and  to  turn 
Catholic.  Upon  this,  M.  des  Marets  sent  her 
a letter  full  of  exhortations  to  return  to  the 
faith  which  she  had  deserted.  In  reply,  she 
wrote  to  him  a vindication  of  her  conduct, 
accompanied  with  a pamphlet  containing  the 
history  of  her  conversion.  That  history 
abounded  in  falshoods,  which  our  author  thought 
it  his  duty  to  expose,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
answered  her  vindication.  The  manner  in 
which  he  executed  this  task  provoked  the 
Jesuits  to  such  a degree,  that  tjhey  threatened 
to  be  revenged  on  him  for  it ; and  what  hap- 
pened to  him  soon  afterwards,  excited  strong 
suspicion  that  it  was  the  effect  of  this  menace. 
For,  as  he  was  one  night  returning  home  from 
a visit,  an  assassin,  who  lay  in  wait  for  him, 
plunged  a knife  into  his  breast.  Though  this 
blow  did  not  prove  mortal,  yet,  as  the  vil- 
lain escaped  undiscovered,  and  the  magistrates 
shewed  an  indifference  about  searching  into 
the  affair,  it  was  thought  proper  to  release  M. 
des  Marets  from  the  ministerial  charge  in  a 
place  where  he  was  exposed  to  so  much  danger; 
and  he  was  removed  accordingly  to  Falaise. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1 624,  he  accepted 
of  an  invitation  to  succeed  James  Cappel  in 
the  office  of  pastor  and  professor  of  divinity  at 
Sedan,  upon  being  allowed  a year  to  prepare 
himself  for  executing  the  duties  of  the  last- 
mentioned  office.  During  this  interval,  ho 
obtained  leave  of  absence  from  his  flock,  and 
visited  Holland,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  at  Leyden,  in  1625. 
From  Holland  he  took  a voyage  to  England, 
and  after  a short  stay  in  that  country  returned 
to  Sedan,  where  he  commenced  his  labours  in 
the  divinity  chair.  iThese  he  continued  about 
seven  years,  with  considerable  reputation,  but 
not  without  being  involved  in  some  troubles, 
which  he  supported  with  resolution,  encouraged 
by  the  favour  of  the  duke  de  Bouillon,  and  the 
affection  of  his  church. 

In  the  year  1631,  des  Marets  attended  the 
duke  de  Bouillon  into  Flolland,  in  the  capacity 
of  chaplain  to  his  army ; and  in  the  following 
year  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  states-general, 
who  made  him  minister  of  the  church  at  Mae- 
stricht.  With  this  appointment  he  retained  his 
chaplaincy,  till  after  the  duke  had  married  a 
Roman  Catholic  lady,  and  had  himself  privately 
engaged  to  be  reconciled  to  the  church  of 
Rome.  M.  de  Marets  used  his  utmost  endea- 
vours, though  ineffectually,  to  preserve  the  duke 
steady  in  his  adherence  to  the  protestant  ra* 
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Iigion,  and  by  so  doing  incurred  the  hatred  of 
the  duchess,  wliich  proved  the  cause  of  much 
vexation  to  him.  While  he  was  thus  circum- 
stanced, in  1636  he  received  an  invitation  to 
become  pastor  to  the  church  of  Boisleduc,  with 
which  he  complied  ; and  in  the  following  year 
he  was  appointed  professor  tn  the  Sckola  lllustris 
of  the  same  city.  ri  he  duties  of  this  post  he 
discharged  with  such  diligence  and  success, 
that  in  1640,  the  curators  of  the  university  of 
Franekersent  him  the  offer  of  a professorship, 
which  he  declined  ; and  two  years  afterwards, 
he  accepted  a similar  invitation  from  the  uni- 
versity of  Groningen.  To  this  university  he 
zealously  devoted  his  services  for  above  thirty 
years,  and  raised  it  into  such  high  repute,  that 
it  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  seminaries 
in  the  Low-Countries.  In  1652,  he  was  made 
sole  minister  of  the  Walloon  church  at  Gronin- 
gen, where  till  that  time  he  had  gratuitously 
preached  once  every  Sunday,  to  assist  the  pastor. 
Influenced  by  the  fame  of  his  extraordinary 
merits,  in  1661  the  magistrates  of  Berne  offered 
him  the  chair  of  professor  of  divinity  at  Lau- 
sanne, with  considerable  emoluments,  but  with- 
out effect;  and  in  1663,  he  had  an  invitation  to 
the  same  post  in  the  university  of  Leyden,  of 
which  he  signified  his  acceptance.  His  death 
at  Groningen  in  the  same  year,  however,  pre- 
vented him  from  taking  possession  of  that 
office.  Of  the  great  esteem  in  which  his 
talents  as  divinity  professor  were  held,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  from  the  circumstance, 
that  the  curators  of  the  university  of  Leyden 
were  solicitous  for  the  credit  of  his  name  to 
their  institution  when  he  had  arrived  at  the  age 
of  seventy-four.  M.  des  Marets  was  the 
author  of  a prodigious  number  of  “ Disserta- 
tions,” “ Orations,”  “ Disputations,”  and  con- 
troversial treatises  against  the  Catholics,  Re- 
monstrants, and  Socinians,  of  which  a chrono- 
logical list  is  given  at  the  end  of  his  “ Collegium 
Theologicum,  sive  Systema  Breve  universae 
Theologiae,”  in  quarto.  This  “ System  of  Di- 
vinity” inet  with  a very  favourable  reception, 
and  was  much  used  as  a text  book  in  the  pro- 
testant  universities  in  Germany  and  other 
.countries,  as  well  as  in  the  United  Provinces. 
The  best  edition  of  it  is  that  published  at 
Groningen  in  1675,  in  two  volumes  quarto. 
In  Bayle  the  reader  may  meet  with  extracts 
from  some  of  his  polemical  pieces  against  the 
enthusiasts  and  Millenarians,  which  will  afford 
him  entertainment.  Our  author  left  behind 
him  two  sons,  who  were  respectable  for  their 
erudition,  and  particularly  distinguished  them- 
selves by  the  popularity  of  their  pulpit  talents. 


Henry,  the  eldest,  was  originally  bred  to  the 
law,  but  relinquished  that  profession  for  the 
ministry  ; and  officiated  successively,  with  great 
acceptance,  in  the  French  churches  at  Gronin- 
gen, Cassel,  Boisleduc,  and  Delft.  Daniel, 
his  younger  brother,  was  at  first  his  father’s 
colleague  in  the  French  church  at  Groningen  ; 
whence  he  removed  to  the  Walloon  church  at 
Middleburg  ; and  afterwards  was  called  to  the 
French  church  at  the  Hague,  where  his  abilities, 
eloquence,  and  wit,  rendered  him  a favourite 
at  the  court  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  gave 
him  an  asylum,  and  a confidential  employment 
in  one  of  his  country  palaces,  when  the  state  of 
his  health  obliged  him  to  discontinue  the  exer- 
cise of  his  ministerial  functions.  These  two 
brothers  were  jointly  concerned  in  editing  that 
French-version  of  the  Bible,  which  bears  their 
name,  and  was  printed  by  Elzevir  in  1699,  on  a 
beautiful  type  and  large  paper,  in  folio.  The 
laborious  notes  with  which  it  is  illustrated, 
were  chiefly  the  production  of  Des  Marets  the 
father,  with  the  assistance  of  his  two  sons. 
Bayle.  Moreri.  Nouv • Diet.  Hist. — M. 

MARGARET,  queen  of  Denmark, Norway, 
and  Sweden,  daughter  of  Waldemar  III.  king 
of  Denmark,  was  born  in  1353*  She  was 
married  in  1366  to  Haquin  king  of  Norway, 
and  son  of  Magnus  king  of  Sweden.  Ac- 
cordingtothe  Danishhistorians,she  was  a widow 
at  the  time  of  her  father’s  death  in  1375,  upon 
which  event,  her  son  Olaus,  then  nine  years  of 
age,  was  chosen  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway, 
and  she  was  appointed  regent.  Other  historians 
place  the  death  of  Haquin  later  ; it,  however, 
certainly  happened  before  that  of  his  son  Olaus, 
which  last  took  place  in  1387,  leaving  the 
male  line  of  the  three  northern  crowns  extinct. 
Margaret,  by  her  artful  management,  and  par- 
ticularly by  well-timed  liberalities  to  the  bishops 
and  clergy,  procured  an  unanimous  election  of 
herself  to  the  crown  of  Denmark  ; and  Norway 
soon  followed  the  example.  Being  solicited 
by  the  states  to  marry  again,  in  order  to  secure 
the  succession,  she  declined  the  proposal,  but 
nominated  forher  successor-apparent  the  nearest 
of  blood  to  the  royal  family,  who  was  Henry 
of  Pomerania,  from  that  time  called  Eric. 
Henry  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  brother  to  Albert  - 
of  Germany  king  of  Sweden,  and  husband  of 
Ingelburga,  Margaret’s  elder  sister,  soon  de- 
clared himself  her  competitor,  apd  engaged  his 
brother  Albert  in  his  cause, 5l^P,^)arations  for 
war  were  made  on  both  sid$%&hut(in  the  mean 
time  a party  of  malcontents  'a-rose  in  Sweden 
who  meditated  the  expulsion  of  Albert,  and 
the  adoption  of  ^largaret  for  their  queen.  A 
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deputation  of  some  of  the  principal  nobles 
waited  on  her  with  an  offer  of  the  crown, 
which  she  gladly  accepted  on  the  condition  of 
its  being  made  hereditary ; and  the  Swedish 
senate  actually  acknowledged  her  while  Albert 
was  yet  in  the  field,  with  his  allies,  the  duke  of 
Mecklenburg,  the  princes  of  Holstein,  and  the 
grand-master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  to  whom 
the  isle  of  Gothland  had  been  ceded.  The 
two  armies  met  at  Falkoping,  when  a bloody 
battle  ensued,  which  terminated  in  the  total 
defeat  and  capture  of  Albert.  Levies  were 
raised  in  Germany  for  his  succour,  and  the 
seas  were  infested  with  a swarm  of  pirates, 
who  made  the  isle  of  Gothland  their  head- 
quarters, and  committed  dreadful  ravages. 
Nevertheless,  Margaret,  who  passed  into  Swe- 
den, was  settled  in  the  sovereignty  of  that 
country  in  1391  ; and  by  effecting  a peace  with 
the  Holstein  princes,  she  was  enabled  to  root 
out  the  pirates.  At  length  she  concluded  a 
negotiation  with  the  Vandal  cities,  by  which 
Albert  and  his  son  were  set  at  liberty  on  con- 
dition of  withdrawing  the  German  garrison 
from  Stockholm;  and  in  1595  tranquillity  was 
fully  restored,  and  Margaret  was  solemnly 
crowned  queen  of  the  three  northern  kingdoms. 
She  caused  Eric  to  be  confirmed  as  her  suc- 
cessor, procured  a redemption  of  the  crown- 
lands  alienated  by  Albert  in  Sweden,  and 
adopted  a number  of  prudent  regulations  for 
the  confirmation  of  her  authority  and  the 
healing  of  animosities.  She  was  particularly 
attentive  to  the  administration  of  justice  in  her 
dominions,  and  to  the  enforcement  of  the  re- 
strictions of  law  upon  all  ranks  of  her  subjects. 
She  protected  commerce  by  providing  for  the 
security  and  good  treatment  of  foreign  mer- 
chants resorting  to  her  ports,  and  employed 
the  most  vigorous  means  for  suppressing  piracy. 
Many  of  the  Swedish  nobles  having  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  former  weakness  of  the  crown 
to  render  their  lands  free  fiom  all  public  im- 
posts, she  reduced  them  to  the  general  obliga- 
tion of  supporting  the  government  by  which 
they  were  protected.  Such  measures  could 
not  fail  of  exciting  partial  discontents;  but  her 
policy  of  always  keeping  on  good  terms  with 
the  clergy,  and  displaying  her  piety  by  the 
founding  of  monasteries,  endowing  of  churches, 
and  similar  acts,  fixed  that  powerful  body  in  her 
interest!?,'  and  thereby  maintained  her  credit 
with  the' people. 

In  ijpp'Was  concluded  the  famous  union  of 
Calmar,  by  which  the  three  northern  kingdoms 
were  declared  to  be  indissolubly  united  under 
one  head,  who  should  be  chosen  successively 


by  each  of  the  three,  and  then  confirmed  at  ah 
assembly  of  the  whole,  and  should  spend  hi* 
time  equally  between  them,  applying  the  re- 
venue of  each  to  its  own  expenditure.  Many 
other  regulations  were  enacted  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  equal  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  three  kingdoms,  and  the  prevention  of  dis- 
putes ; but  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  policy 
durably  to  unite  what  nature  had  separated  ; 
and  this  treaty  proved  a fruitful  source  of  wars 
and  dissensions  for  several  centuries.  Of  fo- 
reign transactions,  one  was  an  attempt  to  re- 
cover the  isle  of  Gothland  from  the  Teutonic 
knights,  which  terminated  in  a compromise. 
Disputes  with  the  house  of  Holstein,  which 
had  impoliticly  been  suffered  to  gain  possession 
of  Sleswick,  succeeded,  which  continued  with 
little  intermission  during  the  remainder  of  the 
reign. 

Margaret,  by  the  vigour  and  vigilance  of  her 
administration,  retained  her  full  authority  at 
home,  and  made  herself  respected  abroad.  She 
was,  however,  much  more  beloved  by  her 
Danish  than  her  Swedish  subjects,  the  latter  of 
whom  had  to  complain  of  several  invasions  of 
their  rights,  and  infractions  of  the  conditions 
on  which  they  had  agreed  to  the  union  of 
Calmar.  She  put  most  of  the  governments  of 
Sweden  into  the  hands  of  the  Danes,  and  trusted 
none  of  the  natives  but  a favourite,  Abraham 
Broderson,  whose  chief  recommendation  was  a 
fine  person,  and  on  whom  she  accumulated 
posts  and  dignities.  The  indignant  Swedish 
nobles  in  a body  presented  to  her  a remon- 
strance on  the  violations  of  their  rights,  and 
obtained  no  other  answer  than,  “ that  they 
might  guard  them  with  as  much  vigilance,  as 
she  would  keep  the  fortresses  of  the  kingdom. ” 

It  was  therefore  little  to  their  regret  that  she 
was  carried  off  by  a sudden  illness  in  1412,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-nine,  after  a reign  of  thirty-six 
years,  including  the  period  of  her  regency.  The 
name  of  Margaret  Waldemar  stands  high 
among  female  sovereigns,  and  she  has  obtained 
the  title  of  the  “ Semiramis  of  the  North,"  from 
the  extent  of  her  rule,  the  policy  of  her  admini- 
stration, and  perhaps  from  a suspicion  of  irre-  v 
gularity  in  her  morals.  She  possessed  the 
qualities  of  industry,  activity,  steadiness,  and 
resolution,  and  though  little  cultivated  in  her 
mind,  had  a natural  eloquence  fitted  to  impress 
a public  assembly.  Mod.  Univ . hist.- -A. 

MARGARET  OF  ANJOU,  queen-consort 
of  England,  was  daughter  of  Rene  titular  king 
of  Sicily,  Naples,  and  Jerusalem,  descended 
from  the  count  of  Anjou,  brother  of  Charles 
V.  of  France.  Brought  up  in  the  petty  court 
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of  a king  without  a single  province,  her  natu- 
ral strength  of  mind  was  not  enfeebled  by 
early  indulgence,  and  she  was  distinguished  as 
the  most  accomplished  young  princess  of  her 
time,  when  she  was  fixed  upon  by  cardinal 
Beaufort  and  his  party  for  wife  to  Henry  VI. 
of  England.  The  match  took  place  through 
the  negotiation  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk  in  1443, 
and  Margaret  came  over  to  share  wirh  a weak 
husband  a throne  disquieted  by  rancorous  and 
contending  factions.  She  naturally  threw 
herself  into  that  party  which  had  been  the 
means  of  her  elevation;  and  when  the  destruc- 
tion of  Humphry  duke  of  Gloucester  was  ef- 
fected by  their  machinations,  she  was  general- 
ly suspected  of  being  privy  to  his  murder. 
The  surrender  of  the  province  of  Maine  to 
Charles,  the  queen’s  uncle,  in  consequence  of 
a secret  article  in  the  marriage  treaty,  aggra- 
vated the  odium  under  which  Margaret,  and  her 
favourite  Suffolk,  laboured;  and  the  sacrifice  of 
that  nobleman,  which  followed,  is  represented 
by  the  Writers  of  the  time  as  having  cost  her 
fnore  tears  than  are  usually  shed  on  the  loss  of 
a political  ally.  In  1454,  while  the  national 
discontents  were  rising  to  a crisis,  she  was 
delivered  of  a son.  She  was  soon  after  called 
upon  to  exert  all  the  vigour  of  her  character 
in  resisting  the  Yorkists  who  had  gained  the 
battle  of  St.  Albans.  Though  Henry  was 
made  prisoner,  she  raised  troops,  and  support- 
ed the  royal  cause  with  so  much  spirit,  that 
she  was  able  to  restore  her  husband  to  a nomi- 
nal sovereignty,  and  effect  a favourable  com- 
promise. The  war,  however,  was  renewed  in 
1459,  and  at  the  battle  of  Northampton  in 
the  following  year,  the  Lancastrians  were  de- 
feated, and  Henry  again  fell  into  the  power 
of  his  adversaries.  Margaret  with  her  infant 
son  fled  first  to  Durham,  and  then  into  Scot- 
land; whence  returning  to  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, she  engaged  the  nobles  of  that  part  in 
her  cause,  and  collected  a powerful  army. 
With  this  she  met  the  duke  of  York  at  Wake- 
field, December  1460,  and  gave  him  a total 
defeat.  The  duke  was  slain  in  the  action, 
and  his  head,  by  Margaret’s  orders,  was  cut 
off,  and  placed  on  the  gates  of  York,  crowned 
in  derision  with  a paper  diadem.  His  youngest 
son,  Rutland,  was  killed  in  cold  blood  by  the 
furious  Clifford;  several  prisoners  of  distinc- 
tion were  put  to  death;  and  an  example  was 
thus  given  of  the  cruelties  which  marked  the 
progress  of  this  civil  war.  In  1461  the  queen 
gave  a bloody  defeat  to  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
partisan  of  Edward,  son  of  the  duke  of  York, 
at  the  second  Hattie  of  St.  Albans,  in  which 


she  recovered  the  person  of  the  king,  now  a 
passive  pageant  in  the  hands  of  both  friends 
and  foes.  She  displayed  her  sanguinary  and 
revengeful  disposition,  by  ordering  the  execu- 
tion of  lord  Bonville,  to  whose  care  Henry  had 
been  entrusted  by  the  Yorkists,  and  who  was 
promised  pardon  by  the  impotent  king.  The 
approach  of  Edward  with  a superior  force 
obliged  her  again  to  retreat  to  the  north;  and 
that  prince  was  elevated  to  the  throne  by  the 
people  of  London  and  the  lords  of  his  party, 
an  event  which  seemed  fatal  to  the  hopes  of 
the  house  of  Lancaster. 

Margaret’s  influence,  and  the  licentiousness 
in  which  her  troops  were  indulged,  increased 
the  Lancastrian  army  to  sixty  thousand  men. 
It  was  met  at  Towton  in  Yorkshire  by  Edward 
and  Warwick  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand, 
and  a battle  ensued,  March  1461,  more  bloody 
than  any  other  in  these  destructive  wars.  The 
Lancastrians  were  totally  defeated;  and  Mar- 
garet and  Henry,  who  had  remained  at  York 
during  the  action,  made  a hasty  retreat  into 
Scotland.  After  soliciting  with  little  success 
the  government  of  that  country  to  aid  her 
cause,  she  went  over  to  France  for  the  same 
purpose;  and  by  offering  to  deliver  Calais  to 
the  French  king  should  Henry  be  restored  to 
the  crown,  she  obtained  a succour  of  two  thou- 
sand men  at  arms,  with  which  she  re- landed 
in  Scotland.  Joined  by  a band  of  Scotch 
freebooters  and  some  friends  of  her  party, 
she  made  an  inroad  into  the  north  of  England 
in  1464,  and  proceeded  to  Hexham.  She 
was  there  encountered  by  a force  under  lord 
Montacute,  who  routed  and  totally  dispersed 
her  troops.  The  unfortunate  queen  fled  with 
her  son  into  a forest,  where  she  was  descried 
by  a band  of  robbers,  who  stript  her  of  her 
jewels,  and  treated  her  with  great  indignity. 
Escaping  from  their  hands  while  they  were 
quarrelling  about  the  booty,  she  penetrated 
into  the  depth  of  the  forest,  and  wandered 
about,  spent  with  fatigue  and  terror.  At  length, 
seeing  a man  approach  with  his  sword  drawn, 
she  summoned  up  resolution  to  bring  her  fate 
to  a decision.  Advancing  to  meet  him,  “ here, 
friend;  (said  she)  I commit  to  your  protection 
the  son  of  your  king.”  Struck  with  the  no- 
bleness of  her  manner,  and  charmed  with  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him,  the  man,  though  a 
robber,  devoted  himself  to  their  service;  and 
after  concealing  them  for  some  time  in  the 
woods,  conducted  them  in  safety  to  the  sea 
coast,  whence  they  took  an  opportunity  of  es- 
caping into  FLnders.  Margaret  went  to  her 
father’s  court,  where  she  lived  several  year# 
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in  retirement,  while  her  husband  was  a prison- 
er in  the  tower  of  London.  At  length,  iu  1470, 
the  flight  of  the  earl  of  Warwick  to  France, 
after  he  had  commenced  a rebellion  against 
Edward,  produced  an  alliance  between  him 
and  the  exiled  queen,  which  again  roused  her 
to  activity.  It  was  agreed  that  Warwick 
should  make  an  effort  to  restore  the  house  of 
Lancaster,  and  that  prince  Edward,  the  son  of 
Henry  and  Margaret,  should  espouse  his 
daughter  Anne  •,  which  alliance  took  place  in 
France.  Warwick  landed  in  England,  and 
soon  effected  that  extraordinary  revolution 
which  obliged  Edward  to  quit  his  kingdom 
and  take  refuge  in  Flanders.  (See  Edward  IV.) 
Margaret  in  the  mean  time  was  preparing  to 
second  his  efforts;  but  on  the  very  day  on 
which  she  landed  at  Weymouth  with  a small 
body  of  French  troops,  the  battle  of  Barnet, 
April  14,  1471,  terminated  the  life  of  War- 
wick and  the  hopes  of  the  confederacy.  On 
receiving  the  fatal  news,  Margaret  took  sanc- 
tuary, but  being  encouraged  by  the  junction 
of  several  Lancastrian  nobles,  she  advanced 
with  a continually  increasing  army  to  Tewks- 
bury. There  she  was  encountered  by  the  vic- 
torious Edward,  who  gave  a final  defeat  to  the 
party,  sealed  by  the  capture  of  the  queen  and 
her  son,  the  latter  of  whom  was  massacred  by 
the  pitiless  conquerors.  Margaret  was  con- 
lined  in  the  l ower,  where  her  husband  perish- 
ed about  the  same  time.  She  was  afterwards 
ransomed  by  Lewis  XI.,  and  retired  to  France, 
where,  in  1482,  she  ended  in  tranquillity  a life, 
checquered  with  more  change  of  fortune,  and 
embittered  by  more  calamities,  than  can  easily 
be  paralleled  in  the  history  of  crowned  females. 
Eler  talents  and  unsubdued  spirit  excited  ge- 
neral admiration ; while  her  sanguinary  and 
ferocious  disposition,  and  the  preference  she 
gave  to  the  interests  of  her  native  country, 
rendered  her  an  object  of  abhorrence  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  English  nation.  Shake- 
spear,  whose  historical  plays  are  the  echo  of 
popular  report  and  opinion,  paints  her  as  a 
very  fury,  destitute  of  all  the  tenderness  and 
modesty  of  her  sex.  Hume  s Hist,  of  England. 
—A. 

MARGARET  OF  VALOIS,  queen  of  Na- 
varre, sister  to  Francis  I.  king  of  France,  was 
born  at  Angouleme  in  1492.  She  was  brought 
up  at  the  court  of  Lewis  XII.  and  married  the 
duke  of  Alen^on  in  1509,  of  whom  she  be- 
came the  widow  in  1525.  When  her  brother 
was  prisoner  in  Spain,  and  much  indisposed 
through  the  ungenerous  treatment  he  met  with, 
Margaret  paid  him  a visit,  and  restored  him  to 


health  by  her  kind  offices,  and  by  the  effecis 
of  the  free  remonstrances  which  she  made  to 
Charles  V.  on  his  conduct  towards  him.  He 
therefore  always  regarded  her  with  fraternal 
affection  and  gratitude;  and  in  1527  married 
her  to  Henry  d’Albret  king  of  Navarre,  upon 
very  advantageous  conditions.  When  upon 
the  throne  of  this  small  kingdom,  she  joined 
with  her  husband  in  every  effort  to  make  it 
flourish,  by  encouraging  agriculture  and  the 
useful  arts,  improving  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  promoting  knowledge  and  civilisa- 
tion. She  was  herself  fond  of  reading,  and 
her  literary  curiosity  had  led  her  to  enquire 
into  the  principles  of  the  reformers,  which 
were  at  that  time  spreading  through  France 
and  Germany,  and  which  made  such  an  im- 
pression upon  her  mind,  that  she  became  near- 
ly if  not  altogether  a convert.  She  gave  pro- 
tection to  several  divines  who  were  persecuted 
for  their  opinions,  and  interceded  with  her 
brother  Francis  in  favour  of  the  reformed  in 
his  territories.  She  read  the  Bible  in  a rude 
French  translation,  and  selected  scenes  from 
the  New  Testament,  which  she  formed. into 
some  of  the  compositions  called  mysteries, 
partly  comic,  partly  tragic,  and  caused  to  be 
represented  in  her  court.  She  even  wrote  a 
work  in  divinity,  entitled  “Le  Miroir  de  l’Ame 
Pecheresse,”  printed  in  1533,  which  incurred 
the  censure  of  the  Sorbonne.  She  underwent 
some  ill  treatment  from  her  husband  on  ac- 
count of  her  attachment  to  the  new  opinions, 
and  would  have  experienced  more,  had  not  her 
brother  authoritatively  interposed.  His  affec- 
tion for  her  continued,  even  after  he  had  him- 
self beepme  a violent  persecutor  of  the  reform- 
ed in  France;  it  is  true,  she  never  threw  off 
the  exterior  profession  of  the  catholic  religion, 
and  became  more  assiduous  in  her  compliance 
with  its  ceremonial  as  she  advanced  in  years. 
It  is  even  supposed  that  she  finally  returned  to 
the  faith  in  which  she  had  been  educated.  A 
singular  anecdote  is  related  of  her,  which  dis- 
plays more  curiosity  than  philosophy — that, 
although  much  afraid  of  death,  she  once  sat 
by  the  bed-side  of  one  of  her  bed-chamber 
ladies  who  was  dying,  in  order  to  watch  whe- 
ther she  could  perceive  the  soul  depart  from 
the  body  in  the  form  of  a puff  of  wind  or 
vapour.  It  will  appear  remarkable  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  that  a lady  so  much  addicted  to  seri- 
ous and  pious  contemplations,  and  of  unsus- 
pected virtue,  should  have  composed  a set  of 
tales  as  licentious  as  those  of  Boccacio;  but 
such  contradictions  were  not  uncommon  at  a 
time  when  the  general  manners  were  gross, 
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Jthd  decorum  was  little  understood.  This  work, 
by  wnich  she  is  best  known  as  an  author,  is 
entitled  “ L’Heprameron  ou  sept  Journees  de 
la  Reyne  de  Navarre.”  It  was  written  in  the 
gayety  of  youth,  and  was  not  printed  till  after 
her  death;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  she 
wished  to  suppress  it,  or  was  unwilling  to  be 
known  for  the  author.  The  style  is  said  to  be 
lively,  and  of  a pleasant  simplicity,  and  the 
stories  well  invented.  The  work  has  been 
often  reprinted,  both  separately  and  witli 
other  tales  of  a similar  kind.  Margaret  died 
at  Odes  in  Bigorre  in  1549,  leaving  one  only 
child,  Joan  d'Albret.  queen  of  Navarre,  and 
mother  of  Henry  IV.  A collection  of  her 
poems  and  other  pieces  was  published  in  i 547 
by  her  Valet-de-chambre  John  de  la  Haye, 
under  the  title  of  “ Marguerites  de  la  Mar- 
guerite des  Princesses.”  Bayle. — A. 

M ARGHINAN1,  or  native  of  the  town  of 
JVfnrghinnn.  This  is  the  surname  of  Borha- 
neddin  Ali,  son  of  Aboubekr,  a great  mussul- 
man  lawyer,  who  died  in  the  year  of  the  he- 
gira  591,  or  1 195  of  the  Christian  aCra.  He  is 
the  author  of  a very  celebrated  work,  entitled 
“ Hediat  fil  Forou,”  or  “ Introduction  to  the 
Civil  and  Canon  Law  of  the  Mussulmans,” 
which  has  had  a number  of  commentators. 
The  same  author  composed,  for  the  benefit  of 
posterity,  “ A Collection  of  Juridical  Deci- 
sions;” and  wrote  another  work,  entitled, 
“ Bedaiat  almobtadi,”  or  “ Instruction  for 
Young  Students,”  attributed  to  Abou  Hafsan 
al-Marghtnani,  who  died  in  the  year  593,  of 
1 197.  There-  is  also  another  book,  which 
bears  die  title  of  “ Akdhiat  al-Ressoul,”  or 
“ Decisions  of  Mahomet,”  and  is  said  to  have 
been  written  by  Ali  Ben  Abderraxzak  al-Mar- 
ghinani.  All  these  works  appear  to  be  the 
performances  of  one  and  the  same  author,  the 
above  named  son  of  Aboubekr.  D’  Herbe/ot’s 
■hiblioth.  Orient. — M. 

MARGGRAF,  Andrew  Sigismond,  a ce- 
lebrated chemist,  was  born  in  i 709  at  Berlin, 
where  his  father  was  court-apothecary  and 
assessor  of  the  college  of  medicine.  He  early 
imbibed  from  his  domestic  education  a taste 
for  pharmacy  and  chemistry,  but  for  his  pro- 
ficiency in  the  latter  he  was  chiefly  indebted 
to  the  celebrated  professor  Neumann,  whose 
disciple  he  was  for  five  years.  He  afterwards 
further  improved  himself  under  professor  Spiel- 
mann  at  Strasburg;  and  in  1733  entered 
as  a student  at  Halle  under  Hoffmann  in  phy- 
sic, and  Juncker  in  chemistry.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  mineralogy  at  the  source,  he 
Went  in  1734  to  Freyberg  in  Saxony,  where 
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doctor  Henckel  was  then  in  high  reputation 
for  that  branch  of  natural  history;  and  hq 
practised  the  art  of  assaying  under  Susmilch. 
In  173;,  taking  the  Hartz  mines  in  his  way, 
he  returned  to  Berlin,  where  he  applied  so 
closeiy  to  chemical  labours  ^s  to  injure  hiS 
health,  which  was  never  afterwards  vigorous. 
His  abilities  soon  became  known,  and  in  1737 
he  received  from  Brunswick  the  offer  of  the 
place  of  ducal  apothecary  and  a department  in 
the  mines;  but  after  making  enquiries  on  the 
spot,  he  found  the  situation  not  sufficiently 
advantageous,  and  returned  to  Berlin,  where 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  aggregated  to  the  So- 
ciety of  Sciences,  and  began  to  furnish  me- 
moirs for  the  {-  Miscellanea  Berolinensia;”  and 
when  this  society  was  renovated  in  1744  as  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Belles-Lettres, 
he  was  placed  in  the  class  of  experimental  phi- 
losophy. The  academy  hi  1754  entrusted  the 
laboratory  to  him;  and  in  1760  he  was  chosen 
director  of  his  class.  This  was  the  highest 
point  of  ambition  to  a man  who  lived,  as  it 
w'ere,  in  his  laboratory,  and  was  entirely  ab^ 
sorbed  in  the  study  or  practice  of  the  art  to 
which  he  devoted  himself.  This  assiduity, 
however,  did  not  impair  the  ametrity  of  his 
temper  and  manners,  and  he  relaxed  in  the 
society  of  his  friends,  not  without  a degree  of 
convivial  indulgence.  He  had  been  for  some 
years  subject  to  spasmodic  attacks,  when,  in 
1774,  he  suffered  a stroke  of  apoplexy, 
which  left  behind  it  a paralytic  affection.  He 
continued,  however,  to  entertain  Lis  friends 
with  cheerfulness,  and  he  attended  on  the 
academy  till  the  autumn  of  177 6.  A gradual 
decline  of  bodily  and  mental  powers  thence- 
forth took  place,  under  which  he  sunk  in 
August. 1782. 

The  reputation  of  Marggraf  as  a chemist  ex- 
tended throughout  Europe,  and  he  obtaine  l 
the  honour  of  being  nominated  an  associate  o: 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  and 
of  the  Electoral  Academy  of  Mcntz.  His 
writings,  which  all  appeared  in  the  memoirs 
of  the  former  and  present  literary  society  of 
Berlin,  were  collected  and  published  in  Ger- 
man, and  also  in  a French  translation  in  two 
volumes  octavo.  They  contain  a great  num- 
ber of  processes  and  analyses,  described  in 
clear  and  simple  language,  and  bearing  the 
stamp  of  accuracy  and  veracity.  Some  of  the 
most  important  of  his  discoveries  relate  to 
phosphorus  and  its  acid;  to  the  production  of 
zinc  in  a metallic  form  from  calamine;  to  the 
production  of  fixed  and  volatile  aikali;  to  the 
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Bolognan  stone  and  manganese-,  to  platina; 
and  to  the  saccharine  acid.  He  is  quoted  by 
all  contemporary  chemists  with  respect  and 
confidence,  and  ranks  among  the  principal  im- 
provers of  the  science  before  the  new  form  it 
has  taken.  Elcge  in  Mem.  de  l’ Acad.  R.  de 
Berlin. — A. 

MARIA  THERESA,  empress  of  Germany, 
and  queen  of  Hungary,  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror Charles  VI.,  was  born  at  Vienna  in  171  7. 
She  married  in  1736  Francis  of  Lorraine, 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany.  At  the  death  of  her 
father  in  1740  she  remained  sole  heiress  of 
the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria,  which 
had  been  assured  to  her  by  the  pragmatic  sanc- 
tion, guarranteed  by  almost  all  the  powers  of 
Europe.  T he  hope  of  despoiling  an  unpro- 
tected female  was,  however,  too  great  a tempt- 
ation to  be  overcome  by  the  faith  of  treaties ; 
and  claims  were  raised  on  all  sides  to  part  or 
the  whole  of  the  inheritance.  In  the  mean- 
time she  took  quiet  possession  of  it;  and  by 
her  personal  graces  and  the  charms  of  her  affa- 
bility ingratiated  herself  with  all  her  subjects, 
especially  the  Hungarians,  with  whose  ancient 
oath  of  allegiance,  conceived  in  a strong  spirit 
of  freedom,  she  was  politic  enough  to  be  con- 
tented. The  storm  first  broke  upon  Silesia ; 
which  was  seized  by  Frederic  II.  king  of  Prus- 
sia, who  began  his  martial  career  with  that  ex- 
ploit (see  his  article).  He  secured  his  posses- 
sion of  this  rich  province  by  a victory;  and  his 
success  induced  the  court  of  France,  in  con- 
junction with  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  to  enter 
into  the  war.  Their  combined  forces  overran 
Upper  Austria,  and  approached  Vienna,  which 
was  thrown  into  great  alarm.  Maria  Theresa 
retired  to  Presburg  in  Hungary,  where,  as- 
sembling the  states  of  the  kingdom,  she  ap- 
peared before  them  with  her  infant  son  in  her 
arms,  and  made  such  an  animating  and  affect- 
ing address,  that  the  nobles  all  drew  their 
sabres,  and  vowed  to  die  for  their  king  Maria 
Theresa.  They  raised  a powerful  army,  which 
marched  to  Vienna,  and  secured  it  from  assault; 
and  the  losses  of  that  campaign  were  chiefly 
limited  to  the  capture  of  Prague,  where  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  was  crowned  king  of  Bohe- 
mia. He  was  soon  after,  by  the  French  inter- 
est, elected  emperor  of  Germany,  l'he  he- 
roism of  the  queen  of  Hungary  rendered  her 
very  popular  in  England,  where  private  sub- 
scriptions were  made  for  her  assistance,  and 
the  nation  soon  entered  into  the  war  as  her 
ally.  By  the  prudent  cession  of  Silesia  to 
the  king  of  Prussia  in  1742  she  detached  that 
formidable  enemy  from  the  confederacy,  as 


she  did  about  the  same  time  the  king  of  Po- 
land,  elector  of  Saxony.  The  particular  events 
of  this  war,  which  at  length  involved  most  of 
the  European  powers,  do  not  belong  to  this 
article.  It  is  enough  to  mention,  that  Maria 
Theresa,  who  displayed  through  the  whole  of  it 
a degree  of  firmness  and  vigour  which  would 
have  done  honour  to  any  sovereign,  was  crown- 
ed queen  of  Bohemia  at  Prague  in  1743;  that 
she  placed  the  imperial  crown  upon  the  head 
of  her  husband  in  1745  ; and  that,  by  the  peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748,  she  was  confirmed 
in  the  possession  of  all  her  dominions,  with 
the  exception  of  Silesia,  which-  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  king  of  Prussia. 

On  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  empress- 
queen  (the  title  by  which  she  was  usually 
known)  turned  her  whole  attention  to  the  re- 
paration of  the  calamities  occasioned  by  the 
war,  and  the  improvement  of  her  dominions 
by  commerce  and  the  useful  arts.  New  ports 
opened  and  new  sources  of  trade  explored, 
canals  dug,  manufactories  established,  schools 
of  the  arts  founded,  public  libraries  formed, 
and  a college  for  the  sciences  instituted  at 
Vienna,  bearing  the  name  of  Maria-Theresa, 
testified  the  zeal  and  intelligence  with 
which  this  princess  and  her  ministers  pursued 
the  great  objects  of  public  good.  She 
herself  displayed  a benignity  of  soul  which 
softened  every  trace  of  that  haughtiness  which 
had  long  been  a characteristic  of  her  house ; 
and  by  continual  acts  of  kindness  and  con- 
descension she  endeared  herself  to  her  subjects, 
of  every  rank.  It  was  impossible  for  love  and 
veneration  to  be  carried  farther  than  that  which 
was  inspired  by  a sovereign,  who,  to  female 
beauty  and  gentleness,  added  masculine  dig- 
nity and  intelligence.  A warm  attachment  to 
the  duties  of  her  religion  was  a prominent  fea- 
ture in  her  character;  and  perhaps  it  exerted 
too  great  an  influence  in  the  education  of  her 
children,  who  appear  rather  to  have  been  dis- 
gusted than  edified  by  the  strictness  with 
which  they  were  trained  to  the  practices  of  a 
minute  devotion.  In  some  other  instances,  too,, 
it  is  said  that  her  zeal  approached  the  borders 
of  bigotry  and  intolerance;  it  must,  however, 
be  allowed  that  her  conduct  in  general  display- 
ed all  the  salutary  influence  of  religious  prin- 
ciples, and  that  as  a wife,  a mother,  and  a so- 
vereign, she  has  had  few  equals  upon  the 
throne. 

The  court  of  Vienna  was  never  able  to  re- 
concile itself  to  the  loss  of  Silesia;  and  the, 
aggrandisement  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  who 
was  personally  as  well  as  politically  hated  by 
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• the  empress-queen,  was  a constant  subject  of 
alarm  and  jealousy.  A secret  league  for  de- 
priving him  of  his  conquests,  and  perhaps  for 
despoiling  him  of  part  of  his  hereditary  domi- 
nions, was  entered  into  between  Maria-There- 
sa,  the  empress  of  Russia,  and  the  king  of  Po- 
land as  elector  of  Saxony,  which  Frederic  dis- 
covered and  thwarted.  At  length  an  unpre- 
cedented alliance  was  formed  between  the 
houses  of  Austria  and  Bourbon,  and  on  the 
other  side,  England  and  Prussia  joined  inter- 
ests. The  active  Frederic  struck  the  first 
stroke,  and  carried  his  arms  into  Bohemia. 
The  famous  seven  years  war,  so  fertile  in  inci- 
dents, and  marked  by  so  many  changes  of  for- 
tune, commenced.  The  junction  of  Russia 
with  his  other  foes  brought  Frederic  to  the 
brink  of  ruin.  Its  separation  from  them,  and 
his  own  astonishing  efforts,  saved  him ; and  in 
fine,  the  treaty  of  Hubertsburg,  in  1763,  con- 
firmed to  him  the  possession  of  Silesia,  and 
restored  Germany  to  its  former  political  state. 
The  only  advantage  gained  by  the  empress- 
queen  was  the  election  of  her  son  Joseph  to 
the  succession  of  the  empire  as  king  of  the 
Romans.  In  1765  she  lost  her  husband,  the 
emperor  Francis,  with  whom  she  had  lived  in 
a constant  and  most  affectionate  union  for 
thirty  years.  She  ever  after  wore  mourning, 
and  paid  frequent  visits  to  the  tomb  of  her 
lamented  partner.  When  the  plan  was  laid  in 
1772  for  the  first  dismemberment  of  Poland, 
it  is  said  that  her  sou  Joseph  found  great  dif- 
ficulty in  procuring  her  consent  to  such  a 
scheme  of  injustice,  and  that  she  was  over- 
come only  by  an  argument  addressed  to  her 
religious  zeal.  (See  Joseph  II).  Thenceforth 
she  seems  not  much  to  have  interfered  in  the 
management  of  public  affairs,  though  she  was 
a check  upon  her  son  in  his  innovating  designs, 
especially  such  as  included  the  abolition  of 
convents  and  other  changes  in  the  church-es- 
tablishment. She  died  at  Vienna  in  Novem- 
ber 1780,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  consoling 
herself  in  her  last  moments  with  the  purity  of 
her  intentions  in  all  her  conduct,  and  having 
merited  the  glorious  title  of  the  mother  of  her 
people.  She  left  a numerous  and  flourishing 
family,  of  whom  one  son  was  emperor,  an- 
other grand-duke  of  Tuscany;  one  daughter 
queen  of  France,  another,  of  Naples;  happy 
that  she  could  not  look  into  the  awful  secrets 
of  futurity  ! — A. 

MARIALES,  Xantes,  an  Italian  domini- 
can  monk,  and  voluminous  writer,  was  de- 
scended from  the  noble  family  of  Pinardi,  and 
born  at  Venice  about  the  year  J580.  Fie  en- 
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tered  young  into  the  order  of  St.  Dominic, 
when  he  renounced  his  family  name  for  that  of 
Mariales,  and  was  sent  into  Spain,  to  study  di- 
vinity. Upon  his  return  to  Italy,  he  was  no- 
minated in  the  chapter  general  held  at  Rome 
in  1608,  lecturer  in  divinity  at  Padua  for  the 
year  1608.  Afterwards  he  was  appointed  su- 
perintendant  of  the  studies  in  the  conventual 
college..of  the  same  city;  which  post  he  filled 
for  the  third  time  in  the  year  1624.  The  r«st 
of  his  life  he  devoted  to  study,  declining  every 
honourable  office  which  his  order  would  have 
conferred  on  him.  The  violence  of  his  zeal 
for  the  interests  of  the  court  of  Rome,  which 
particularly  appeared  in  some  of  his  works 
against  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church, 
occasioned  his  being  involved  in  disgrace,  and 
sent  twice  into  exile’from  the  territories  of  the 
republic,  by  order  of  the  Venetian  senate.  Fie 
spent  his  latter  days  in  his  native  city,  where 
he  died  in  1660,  about  the  2ge  of  eighty.  He 
was  the  author  of  “ Controversial  ad  univer- 
sam  Summam  Theologias  S.  Thom.  Aquina- 
tis,”  & c.  1624,  folio;  “ Bibliotheca  Interpre- 
tum  ad  universam  Summam  Theologize  Divi 
Thomae,”  166c,  in  four  volumes  folio;  “ Am- 
plissimum  Artium  Scientiarumque  Omnium 
Amphitheatrum,  hoc  est,  de  rebus  ur.iversis 
celeberrimte  Qmestiones  disputatae  ab  orbis 
Oraculo  D.  Thoma,”  1658,  folio;  “ Quali 
Presagimeiiti  possono  haversi  delle  present! 
Sconvolte  Dell’  Austria,  e della  Spagna,  e da  i 
progressi  de  gl’Eretici,  e de’  Francese,”  See. 
1643,  octavo,  under  the  name  of  Peter-Paul 
Torelli ; “ Stravaganze  nuovamente  Seguite 
nel  Christiartisdmo  regno  di  Francia,”  &c. 
1646,  quarto;  “ Enormita  inaudite  nuovamente 
uscite  in  Luce,  nel  christianissimo  Regno  di 
Francia,  contro  il  Decoro  della  sede  Apostolica 
Romana,”  under  the  name  of  Sigismund  Cam- 
peggi,  &cc.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

MARIANA,  Juan  de,  a historian  of  great 
fame,  was  born  in  1536  at  Talavera.  Juan 
Martinez  de  Mariana,  his  father,  was  afterwards 
dean  and  canon  of  the  collegiate  church  in  that 
town.  Flis  mother’s  name  was  Barnardine  Ro- 
driguez : he  was  an  illegitimate  child.  It  Was 
early  seen  that  the  boy  possessed  strong  me- 
mory and  quick  apprehension.  He  was  sent  to 
Alcala,  a university  then  in  great  esteem,  and 
there,  among*  other  tutors,  studied  under  Fr. 
Apriano  de  Huerga,  a man  of  uncommon  eru- 
dition, and  well  versed  in  the  oriental  languages. 
At  this  time  Ignatius  Loyola  had  sent  mssiona- 
ries  into  Castile  to  establish  his  order  there,  and 
Mariana  who  was  then  only  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  joined  them.  After  having  past  the  two 
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probationary  years  in  the  noviciate  seminary 
at  Simancas,  he  took  the  first  vows,  and 
was  sent  by  his  superiors  to  complete  his 
Studies  at  Alcala. 

Diego  Laynez,  the  architect  of  this  extraor- 
dinary order,  was  then  its  general.  He  had 
just  established  the  great  college  at  Rome,  and 
he  appointed  Mariana  to  the  chair  of  theology  ; 
no  inconsiderable  honour  for  a young  man  of 
four-and-twenty,  as  the  ablest  members  of  the 
society  would  of  course  be  selected  for  these 
conspicuous  situations.  Four  years  he  lectured 
in  Rome,  where  Bellarmine  was  one  of  his 
pupils  ; then  was  removed  to  Sicily  to  open  the 
course  of  theology  which  the  company  had 
begun  there  : after  two  years  residence  in  that 
island,  he  was  sent  to  Paris  in  the  same  capa- 
city ; the  degree  of  doctor  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  university  there,  and  for  five  years 
he  publicly  expounded  Aquinas  : a singular 
train  of  preparatory  studies  for  the  man  who 
was  to  become  the  popular  historian  of  Spain  ! 

The  climate  of  Paris  disagreed  with  him, 
and  his  health  being  impaired  by  this  cause, 
suffered  by  his  indefatigable  application  to 
study  ; he  therefore  obtained  permission  to 
resign  his  chair  and  retire  to  the  house  of  the 
professed  at  Toledo,  so  near  his  birth-place, 
that  it  may  be  called  his  native  air.  The  re- 
moval seems  to  have  effected  a cure,  or  he 
could  not  have  discnarged  the  many  duties 
which  were  imposed  upon  him.  He  was  made 
Eznminador  Synodal,  and  Consultor  del  Santo 
ofuio ; and  D.  Gaspar  de  Qujroga,  archbishop 
of  Toledo,  employed  him,  among  other  things, 
to  form  the  catalogue  of  prohibited  books,  and 
the  Index  Expurgatorius,  which  was  publi.'hed 
in  1584.  About  this  time  he  bore  a part  in 
the  edition  of  St.  Isidore’s  works,  and  incurred 
some  suspicion  by  the  freedom  with  which  he 
espoused  the  cause  of  Arias  Montanus.  He 
himself  was  a Hebraist,  and  in  this,  as  in  sub- 
sequent instances,  he  proved  that  the  interests 
of  literature  and  of  liberty  were  dearer  to  him 
than  those  of  his  order  or  himself. 

Mariana  had  long  aspired  to  be  the  historian 
of  his  own  country,  and  in  the  little  leisure 
which  his  superiors  left  him,  he  followed  the 
indications  of  his  own  happier  genius.  Nature 
had  designed  him  for  something  better  than  to 
expound  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  to  emasculate 
books  for  the  inquisition.  At  length  the  re- 
sult of  his  voluntary  labours  appeared  under 
the  title  of  Historic  de  Rebus  Hispanue  itbri 
Tolcti,  1592.  It  was  afterwards  extended  to 
thirty  books.  The  Mentz  edition  of  1605  is 
the  rno^t  complete.  The  celebrity  of  this 


work  was  very  great  in  his  own  and  in  other 
countries.  A translation  was  loudly  called  for, 
and  happily  for  his  own  fame  he  resolved  to 
be  his  own  translator.  But  the  Castilian  differs 
materially  from  the  Latin  history,  because  Ma- 
riana had  now  acquired  a more  thorough  knowr- 
ledge  of  his  subject.  Even  of  this  version, 
each  of  the  four  editions  which  were  published 
in  his  life-time  differs  from  the  last.  The 
continual  emendations  evince  that  he  spared 
no  pains  to  correct  his  own  errors ; but  they 
justify  the  charge  of  his  opponents,  that  he 
learnt  the  history  of  Spain  when  he  was  writ- 
ing it. 

A learned  attack  upon  this  history  was  pub- 
lished at  Milan  by  Pedro  Mantuano,  entitled 
Jdvertencias  a la  Historia  de  Juan  de  Mari  ana  > 
1611,  and  republished  with  additions  at  Madrid, 
1613.  The  work  was  as  learnedly  defended 
by  D.  rl  homas  Tamaio  de  Vargas  at  Toledo, 
1616.  This  very  erudite  man  relates  that  Ma- 
riana (with  whom  he  lived  in  habits  of  intimate 
friendship)  would  neither  read  Mantuano’s 
censure,  nor  his  defence,  though  Vargas  wished 
him  to  revise  it  before  it  was  sent  to  press. 

His  history  comes  down  to  the  end  of  Fer- 
nando the  Catholic’s  reign.  I have  not  ventured,, 
he  says  in  his  dedication,  to  pass  farther  and 
relate  more  modern  events,  lest  I shoufd  offend 
by  speaking  the  truth,  or  fail  in  my  duty  by 
dissembling  it.  Mariana  is  no  servile  historian  ; 
there  were  trammels  hanging  about  him  which 
he  could  not  shake  off,  but  every  where  he  gives 
proof  of  manly  feelings  and  honourable  indig- 
nation against  guilt.  He  has  been  accused  of 
injuring  the  honour  of  Spain  and  the  character7 
of  her  kings,  by  speaking  too  plainly  of  their 
crimes  : such  an  accusation  is  sufficient  praise. 
Other  charges  are  better  founded  ; if  a story 
embellished  his  narrative,  he  did  not  too  scru- 
pulously examine  into  its  authenticity,  and  he 
has  admitted  traditions  into  his  work  which 
had  been  decisively  exploded.  As  for  his 
miracles,  he  could  not  have  written  without 
them  : he  who  wishes  them  away  may  as  well 
not  read  history  at  all,  for  he  will  read  it  to 
little  purpose. 

The  best  Spanish  historians  had  hitherto 
inserted  in  the  body  of  their  work  those  docu- 
ments and  dissertations  which  should  have 
been  given  in  appendixes  or  notes.  Mariana 
rejected  these  altogether.  Here  was  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  unbroken  narrative.  The  histories 
of  the  several  Spanish  kingdoms  had  hitherto 
been  separately  related.  Mariana  carried  them 
on  together  in  chronological  order.  Something 
was  lost  in  precision,  but  more  was  gained  ia. 
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compactness.  Above  all  he  won  the  reader’s 
attention  by  a freer  and  stronger  and  more 
awakening  style.  They  who  read  the  history 
of  Spain  for  entertainment  will  always  read  it 
in  Mariana;  he- is  the  historical  classic  of  his 
country.  Garibay  is  better  authority.  But 
they  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  historical 
research  need  not  be  told  that  the  only  way  of 
acquiring  satisfactory  knowledge,  or  at  least 
such  knowledge  as  ought  to  be  satisfactory,  is  to 
have  recourse  to  the  contemporary  chroniclers. 

In  1 599  he  published  his  treatise  De  Rege  ts* 
Regis  Institutione,  which'  was  condemned  to 
the  flames  by  order  of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
for  its  seditious  tendency.  The  Jesuits  have 
often  maintained  the  rights  of  the  people  for 
the  sake  of  their  own  order  : this  was  not  Ma- 
riana’s case ; his  views  were  of  a wider  range  ; 
he  thought  of  mankind,  not  of  the  company. 
His  next  publication  W3S  of  a very  miscellaneous- 
nature.  Aractatus  septan,  tarn  theologici,  turn- 
historic! : viz.  I.  De  Ad  vent  u Bead  Jacobi 
Apostoli  in  Hispaniam.  2.  De  Editione  Vulgata 
S.  S.  Bibliorwn.  3.  De  Spectaculis.  This  he 
afterwards  published  in  Castilian  under  the  title 
of  Mariana  contra  las  Representaciones  al  Rey 
Af  S.  memorial.  4.  De  Aloneta  Mukitime. 

5.  De  Die  & Anno  Mortis  Christi.  6.  De  Attnis 
Arabum  cum  nostris  Annis  comparatis.  7.  De 
Morte&  Immortalitate,  lib.  3.  Colonial,  1609. 
The  fourth  and  the  last  of  these  treatises  ex- 
posed him  to  persecution.  A long  and  vexatious 
process  was  instituted  against  him he  was 
confined  a year  in  the  convent  of  St.  Francisco 
at  Madrid,  and  did  not  without  difficulty  get 
the  affair  terminated.  In  searching  his  papers, 
a treatise  was  found  upon  the  faults  of  the 
constitution  of  the  company.  ; Discursus  de 
errorribus  qtii  in  forma'  Gubernationis  Societatis 
Jesu  occurrunt.  In  consequence  of  this,  and 
of  his  defence  of  Arias  Montanus  against  the 
wishes  of  his  order,  he  was  never  appointed  to 
any  office,  but  considered  as  a suspected  and 
disgraced  member.  A copy  of  this  was  ob- 
tained secretly,  and  published  at  Bourdeaux  in 
1625.  He  who  published  it  was  no  friend  to 
the  company,  but  apparently  no  enemy  to  Ma- 
riana, as  the  publication  was  delayed  till  after 
v his  death. 

Mariana  was  not  a man  to  be  afflicted  by 
such  disgrace  ; and  the  exemption  from  office  he 
would  rather  regard  as  an  advantageous  pri- 
vilege, which  left  him  at  leisure  for  his  own 
pursuits.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  de- 
voted to  literature;  but  .except  an  epitome  of 
Photius,  and  some  remarks  upon  Garibay’s 
genealogical  tables,  his  latter  works  were  all 
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upon  theological  subjects.  His  last  publication 
consisted  of  Scholia  upon  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  with  an  elegiac  version  of  the  Pro- 
verbs, Ecclesiastes,  and  Solomon’s  Song.  He 
died  at  Toledo  on  the  sixteenth  of  February 
1623,  at  the  good  old  age  of  eighty-seven, 
having  resided  in  that  city  forty-nme  years, 
excepting  the  year  of  his  confinement.  The 
works  which  he  left  in  MS.  are  said  to.  have 
exceeded  twice  the  number  of  all  that  he:  had, 
published.  Nic.  Antonio.  Gapmmy. — R.  S. 

M ARIN,  Michael- Angelo, a French  monk 
of  the  order  of  Minims,  and  a.  celebrated  writer 
of  spiritual  novels,  was  descended  from  a noble 
family,  originally  of  Genoa,  and  born  at  Mar- 
seilles in  the  year  1697.  Having  taken  the- 
vows  at  an  early  age,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  his  talents  and  proficiency  in  his  studies,  he 
was  first  employed  in  teaching  at  different  semi- 
naries belonging  to  his  order ; after  which  he 
attracted  much  notice  as  a preacher,  and  was 
frequently  consulted  as  a casuist  and  confessor. 
Four  times  he  was  elected  provincial.  Wnile 
he  was  yet  young  he- was  settled  at  Avignon, 
where  he  preached  controversial  sermons  against 
the  Jews,  and  it  is  said  with’  very  uncommon, 
success.  In-  the  same  city  he  published  his 
different  works,  by  which  he  acquired  very 
high- reputation  in  the  class  of  ascetic  writers. 
Pbpe  Clement  XIII.  was  so  much  pleased  with 
them,  that  he  honoured  the  author  with  three 
briefs,  full  of  the  most  flattering  encomiums. 
This  pontift'  gave  directions  to  fattier  Marin,  to 
collect  and  methodize  in  one  uniform  work 
“ The  Acts  of  the  Saints  but  he  had  not 
completed  more  than  two  volumes  of  that  de- 
sign, in  i2mo.  before  he  was  carried  off  by  a 
dropsy  of  the  chest  in  1767,  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  his  age.  As  a writer,  he  took  the 
famous  Camus  bishop  of  Bellay  for  his  model, 
and  endeavoured  to  excite  his  readers  to  the 
love  and  practice  of  virtue,  by  the  charms  of 
fiction.  The  titles  of  several  of  his  pious 
romances  may  be  seen  in  the  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 
— VI. 

MARINEO,  Lucio,  a writer  of  history,  was. 
born  at  Bidino,  a small  town  in  Sicily.  After 
acquiring  the  rudiments  of  literature  in  his 
native  island,  he  studied  at  Rome  under  Pom- 
ponio  Leto,  by  whose  advice  he  changed  his 
baptismal  name  of  Luke  into  Lucio.  Returning 
into  Sicily  about  1481,  he  taught  school  at 
Palermo  for  five  years  ; when  he  was  persuaded 
by  Frederic Henriqu^z, great  admiral  of  Castillc,, 
to  accompany  him  to  Spain.  He  fixed  himself 
at  Salamanca,  where  he  joined  with  Elio  An- 
tonio Nebrissense,  a Spaniard  who  had. studied 
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many  years  in  Italy,  in  combating  the  barbarism 
and  ignorance  which  had  long  reigned  in  the 
schools  of  Spain,  and  introducing  a taste  for 
pure  latinity.  After  teaching  at  Salamanca'  for 
twelve  years,  he  was  called  to  court  by  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  appointed  one  of  the  royal 
chaplains,  and  presented  with  several  benefices. 
In  gratitude  for  their  patronage,  he  composed 
several  works  relative  to  the  history  of  that 
kingdom,  namely,  “ De  Laudibus  Hispanire, 
lib.  VII.,”  “ De  Aragonite  Regibus,  lib.  V. 
“De  Rebus  Hispanite  rnemorabilibus,  lib.  XXII.” 
lie  likewise  wrote  “ Familiar  Epistles,”  in 
seventeen  books,  “ Orations”  and  “ Poems.” 
Iiis  style  is  not  elegant  compared  to  that  of  the 
writers  of  a later  period,  but  deserves  praise 
considering  the  timg  and  place  in  which  he 
wrote;  and  he  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
reformers  of  literature.  It  is  not  known  when 
he  died,  but  he  was  certainly  living  in  1533. 
cTiraboschi. — A. 

MARINER,  Vicente.  This  man  is  re- 
markable for  having  wasted  great  learning  and 
prodigious  industry  in  a more  extraordinary 
way  than  any  other  human  being  before  or 
since.  He  was  a Valencian  by  birth,  and  in 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  held 
the  offices  of  treasurer  to  the  collegiate  church 
of  Empudias,  and  librarian  at  the  Escurial. 
Three  only  of  his  works  have  been  published ; 
a Latin  version  of  Julian’s  oration  to  the  sun 
with  annotations  ; a Latin  version  of  Theo- 
philact’s  epistles  in  the  collection  of  the  fathers  ; 
and  a Latin  panegyric  upon  the  infante  D. 
Fernando.  Lie  translated  into  Latin  hexameters, 
line  for  line,  the  whole  of  Homer’s  works,  real 
and  imputed  ; he  likewise  translated  into  Latin 
verse,  though  not  with  the  same  foolish  and 
laborious  precision,  Hesiod,  Theocritus,  Lyco- 
phron,  Apollonius  Rhodius,  Quintus  Calaber, 
and  the  poems  of  Ausias  March.  To  all  the 
Greek  writers  in  this  list  he  added  the  scholia 
in  Latin,  and  translated  also  the  scholia  upon 
Sophocles,  Pindar,  and  Euripides.  And  to  fill 
up  his. leisure,  he  amused  himself  with  transla- 
tions (all  into  Latin)  from  Hippocrates,  Por- 
phyry, Philostratus,  Pletho,  Philo,  Eusebius,  St. 
Methodius,  St.  Anastasius,  Johannes  Gazteus 
the  grammarian,  &c.  any  thing  which  fell  in 
his  way  and  happened  to  be  in  Greek,  no  matter 
upon  what  subject,  nor  whether  written  by 
Christian,  Jew,  or  Gentile.  Arrian  and  Ari- 
stotle he  rendered  into  Spanish. 

Translations,  however,  formed  but  a small 
part  of  his  labours.  Lie  wrote  a Latin  history 
of  Peru,  whiclv  Antonio  de  Leon  mentions 
with  applause  in  his  Bibliotheca  Occidentalis 


India  ; and  a history  of  Spain  ; prose  disserta- 
tions which  it  would  be  wdarying  to  enumerate, 
and  above  three  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
Greek  and  Latin  verses.  He  himself  says  in 
one  of  his  letters,  that  he  had  360  quires  of 
paper  full  of  his  own  manuscripts  in  a very 
small  hand  ; and  the  most  extraordinary  part 
of  his  history  is,  that  this  writing  was  so  ex- 
ceedingly small  and  so  exceedingly  bad,  that  no 
person  but  himself  could  read  it,  and  of  course 
the  whole  of  his  labours  became  perfectly  use- 
less as  soon  as  he  died  ! Fortunately  they  were 
of  such  a nature,  that  posterity  has  nothing  to 
regret.  Nic.  Antonio. — R.  S. 

MARINI,  Giambattista,  usually  called 
II  Cavaliere  Marini , an  Italian  poet  of  great 
temporary  fame,  was  born  at  Naples  in  1569. 
His  father,  who  was  a counsellor,  wishfd  to 
bring  him  up  to  his  own  profession,  but  was 
unable  to  overcome  the  repugnance  to  legal 
studies  which  an  early  attachment  to  poetry 
produced  in  him,  as  it  has  done  in  so  many 
others.  Expelled  from  the  paternal  roof,  and 
denied  even  a subsistence,  he  obtained  an 
asylum  with  a person  of  rank,  till  a juvenile 
misdemeanour  caused  him  to  be  committed  to 
prison.  On  recovering  his  liberty  he  thought 
proper  to  quit  the  country  and  repair  to  Rome, 
where  he  lived  some  years  with  cardinal  Peter 
Aldobrandini,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Ravenna 
and  Turin.  At  this  last  city  he  rendered  him- 
self conspicuous,  not  only  by  his  talents,  but 
by  the  literary  warfare  which  he  maintained 
with  various  antagonists.  Of  these  the  most 
acrimonious  was  Gaspar  Murtola,  a Genoese, 
who,  envious  of  his  rising  reputation,  and  of 
the  honour  of  the  knighthood  of  St.  Maurice 
and  Lazarus  conferred  on  him  by  cardinal 
Aldobrandini,  attacked  him  in  some  sonnets 
and  lampoons.  Marini  in  return  treated  him 
so  severely  in  his  “ Murtoleide,”  that  the  en- 
raged poet  one  day  discharged  a pistol  at  him 
in  the  streets  of  Turin,  which  missed  his  rival, 
but  wounded  a favourite  of  the  duke  who 
stood  by  his  side.  For  this  atrocious  act 
Murtola  would  have  been  hanged,  had  not 
Marini  begged  his  life  of  the  duke.  The 
quarrel,  however,  still  continued,  and  calumnies 
were  raised  against  Marini,  which  caused  his 
imprisonment,  till  the  interposition  of  the 
marquis  Manso  and  other  persons  of  credit 
procured  his  liberation.  Lie  then,  in  1615, 
went  to  France,  whither  he  had  been  invited 
by  queen  Margaret.  She  was  dead  at  his 
arrival ; but  he  was  patronized  by  queen  Mary 
of  Medicis,  who  settled  upon  him  a liberal 
pension.  It  was  in  France  that  he  published 
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his  most  famous  poem,  the  “ Adone,”  first 
printed  in  1623.  This  work  involved  him  in 
another  violent  contest  with  a brother-poet, 
carried  on,  like  the'  former,  with  much  in- 
decent sarcasm,  and  not  worth  recording. 
Marini,  on  the  invitation  of  cardinal  Ludovisio, 
had  returned  to  Rome  in  1622,  where  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  academy  degli  Umoristi. 
He  afterwards  went  to  Naples,  where  he  was 
favourably  received  by  the  viceroy  duke  of 
Alva.  He  was  meditating  a return  to  Rome, 
when  he  was  seized  with  a mortal  disease,  of 
which  he  died  in  1625,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six. 
When  he  found  himself  near  his  end,  he 
earnestly  requested  that  all  the  licentious  and 
indecent  passages  in  his  poems  might  be  ex- 
punged, but  they  were  too  much  to  the  taste 
of  the  age  for  such  a sacrifice. 

The  cavalier  Marini  is  accounted,  by  the 
sound  critics  of  Italy,  the  great  corrupter  of 
their  poetry,  by  the  introduction  of  a manner 
full  of  extravagant  figures  and  unnatural  con- 
ceits. It  was  called  the  stile  Marinesco , and 
became  characteristic  of  the  Italian  poets  to  a 
late  period.  Marini  himself  had  a lively  ima- 
gination and  fertile  invention,  and  in  many 
passages  displays  a true  poetical  genius,  but 
depraved  by  affectation  and  false  taste.  His 
works  are  numerous,  but  n®w  little  read.  Be- 
sides his  “ Adone,”  of  which  there  wer£  many 
editions,  there  are  “ La  Strage  degli  Innocenti,” 
“Rime,”  “La  Sampogna-,”  &c.  and  also  a 
collection  of  letters.  His  life  has  been  written, 
and  his  poems  criticised,  by  many  of  the  Italian 
literati.  Aloreri.  Tiraboschi. — A; 

MARINONI,  John  Jamrs,  a celebrated  ma- 
thematician and  astronomer,  was  born  in  167 6, 
at  Udina  in  the  Frioul.  He  made  such  a 
rapid  progress  in  his  education,  that  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  he  had  finished  his  course  of  phi- 
losophy ; and  having  afterwards  conceived  a 
decided  taste  for  the  mathematics,  he  applied 
to  that  branch  of  study  with  such  assiduity  and 
success,  as  to  outstrip  all  his  fellow-students. 
In  1696,  he  repaired  to  the  university  of  Vienna, 
and  two  years  after  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  philosophy.  His  reputation  being 
now  established,  his  acquaintance  was  courted 
by  many  persons  of  distinction,  some  of  whom 
were  desirous  to  be  instructed  by  him  in  the 
mathematical  sciences ; and  he  gave  so  much 
satisfaction  in  the  quality  of  tutor,  that  the 
emperor  Leopold,  in  consequence  of  his  merit, 
appointed  him  mathematician  to  the  court.  In 
this  capacity  he  traced  outlines  of  circumvalla- 
tion  round  the  suburbs  of  Vienna,  consisting 
of  a foss  and  rampart  5 the  principal  object  of 


which  was  to  prevent  the  incursion  of  rebels, 
and  to  put  a stop  to  the  practice  of  smuggling, 
which  at  that  time  prevailed.  After  the  death 
of  Leopold,  he  was  taken  under  the  protection 
of  his  successor;  and,  by  his  orders,  in  1706, 
made  a survey  of  the  capital  and  its  environs, 
which  was  engraved  the  same  year  in  four 
large  sheets.  In  1709,  some  disputes  had 
arisen  between  the  emperor  and  seme  of  the 
neighbouring  sovereigns  in  regard  to  their 
boundaries  ; and,  as  the  pretensions  on  each 
side  were  involved  in  such  intricacy,  that  it 
required  a man  of  great  prudence  and  ability 
to  settle  them,  Marinoni  was  appointed  en- 
gineer of  Lon  er  Austria.  In  1714,  he  in- 
vented an  instrument  for  measuring  superficies 
in  an  easy  manner  and  without  calculation,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  planimetre  balance. 
The  work  in  which  he  explained  the  use  of 
this  instrument  he  dedicated  to  the  emperor 
Charles  VI.,  but  it  was  never  printed.  These 
continued  proofs  of  his  talents  and  application 
still  tended  to  heighten  that  esteem  in  which 
lie  was  held  ; but  nothing  gained  him  so  much 
respect  as  his  integrity  and  goodness  of  heart. 
The  measures,  therefore,  which  he  proposed 
were  readily  adopted,  because  every  one  was 
convinced  of  the  purity  of  his  intentions.  In 
1717,  he  formed  apian  for  the  establishment  of 
an  academy  destined  to  geometry  and  the 
military  sciences,  which  being  approved  by  the 
emperor,  was  immediately  carried  into  execu- 
tion ; and,  next  year,  Marinoni  was  appointed 
sub-director  of  the  new  establishment.  In 
1 7 19,  he  received  a patent  as  first  mathematician 
to  his  majesty  ; and  in  that  quality  was  sent  to 
the  Milanese  to  make  a survey  of  the  duehy : a 
labour  on  which  he  was  employed  three  years, 
and  which  he  completed  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  sovereign.  In  1726,  he  was  admitted  into 
the  class  of  the  nobility  of  the  empire,  and  ap- 
pointed chief  director  of  the  military  academy. 
Great  disputes  having,  about  this  time,  arisen 
in  Italy  respecting  the  limits  of  the  different 
states,  in  consequence  of  changes  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  course^  of  the  rivers,  Ma- 
rinoni was  requested,  in  1729,  not  only  by  his 
imperial  majesty,  but  by  several  of  the  Italian 
princes,  to  resume  the  discussions  entered  into 
on  that  subject,  and,  if  possible,  to  bring  them 
to  a conclusion.  Though  this  undertaking  re- 
quired talents  of  no  ordinary  cast,  as  the 
question  was  not  merely  to  assign  to  each  by 
measurement  what  belonged  to  him,  but  to 
reconcile  a multitude  of  complex  and  opposite 
interests,  resulting  from  the  pretensions  of  the 
different  claimants,  he  settled  the  whole  to  th© 
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satisfaction  of  every  person  concerned.  About 
the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  he  had 
purchased  from  an  officer,  then  commandant  of 
Vienna,  a piece  of  ground  and  a house,  where 
he  proposed  to  erect  an  observatory  ; but  the 
active  life  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  had 
retarded  the  execution  of  this  project  for  thirty 
rears.  In  1730,  however,  he  established  what 
he  called  specula  domestica  ; causing  all  the 
instruments  he  intended  to  use  to  be  con- 
structed under  his  own  inspection  ; and  it  was 
a curious  spectacle  to  see  the  number  of  work- 
men he  had  collected  at  his  house,  where  they 
laboured  at  a very  inconsiderable  expeiice* 
Marinoni  was  accustomed,  in  general,  to  con- 
struct every  thing  he  used,  such  as  carriages, 
harness,  &c.  and  he  kept  in  constant  employ- 
ment around  him  printers,  engravers,  book- 
binders, & c.  by  which  means  every  thing  he 
undertook  was  brought  as  near  to  perfection  as 
possible.  He  was,  consequently,  enabled  to 
form  one  of  the  most  complete  observatories 
in  Europe ; and  he  made  observations  which 
may  be  placed  in  the  same  class  with  thpse  of 
the  ablest  astronomers.  The  fruits  of  his 
labour  he  afterwards  published  in  his  magnifi- 
cent work,  “ De  Specula  Domestica,”  which 
he  presented  to  the  son  of  Charles  VI.  in  1 745. 
Next  year  he  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Maupertuis,  then  president; 
and  in  1731  he  published  a new  work  entitled, 
“ De  Re  Ichnographica.”  This  was  to  have 
been  succeeded  by  another,  “ De  Re  Ichno- 
metria,”  in  which  he  proposed  to  introduce  his 
planimetve  balance  ; but  the  printing  of  it  was 
interrupted  by  that  malady  which  put  a period 
to  his  existence.  Having  been  at  church  on 
Christmas-day,  1754,  he  returned  in  the  evening 
and  staid  till  midnight  ; by  which  means  he 
caught  a violent  cold,  and  being  conveyed  back 
to  his  lodgings,  much  indisposed,  he  died  on 
the  tenth  of  January  following.  He  continued 
a bachelor,  which  rendered  him  master  of  his 
time  ; and,  as  he  lived  in  the  most  exemplary 
manner,  he  enjoyed  good  health  to  a very 
advanced  period.  He  left  behind  him  thirty- 
six  volumes  of  astronomical  observations,  ar- 
ranged in  the  best  order.  During  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life,  he  seldom  lost  a 
moment  of  his  time.  All  his  domestics  were 
astronomers,  each  of  whom  had  his  appointed 
functions  to  perform,  and,  provided  they  dis- 
charged their  duty  well  in  this  department,  he 
pardoned  their  negligence  in  every  thing  else. 
He  possessed  a valuable  collection  of  mathe- 
matical and  astronomical  instruments,  the  latter 


of  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  empress  queett,’ 
who  accepted  the  legacy,  and  made  the  most 
generous  use  of  it  by  presenting  it  to  the  uni- 
versity. Eloges  des  Academiciens  de  Berlin  pur 
Fortney. — J. 

M ARIOT  i’E.EnME.an  eminent  French  phi-i 
losophcr  and  mathem  tician  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  a native  of  the  province  of  Bur- 
gundy, concerning  the  place  and  time  of  whose 
birth  his  biographers  have  furnished  no  in- 
formation. He  became  prior  of  St  Martin 
sons  Beaumc,  four  leagues  from  Dijon  ; wni 
admitted  a member  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1666;  and  died  in  the  year  1684. 
He  was  a good  mathematician,  and  one  of  the 
first  French  philosophers  who  applied  much  to 
experimental  phyffes;  carrying  into  his  philo- 
sophical researches  that  spirit  of  scrutiny  and 
investigation  so  necessary  to  those  who  would 
make  any  considerable  progress  in  them.  He 
was  the  author  of  “ A Treatise  on  the  Shock 
or  Collision  of  Bodies;”  “ An  Essay  on  Physics;” 
“ A Treatise  on  the  Pressure  and  Motion  of 
Fluids;”  “ New  Discoveries  relating  to  Vision  ;” 
“ A Treatise  on  Levelling  ;”  “ A Treatise  on 
the  Vlocion  of  Pendulums ;”  “ Experiments  on 
Colours  ;”  and  a great  number  of  curious  and 
valuable  papers  communicated  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  inserted  in  their  “ Memoirs,” 
from  vol.  I.  to  vol.  X.  A collection  of  all 
his  pieces  was  published  at  Leyden,  in  1717,  in 
two  volumes  quarto.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Hut- 
tori  s Math.  Dirt. — M. 

MARIVAUX,  Peter  Cari.et  de  Cham- 
bLain  de,  a distinguished  dramatist  and  novel- 
ist, was  born  at  Paris  in  1688.  His  father 
had  an  office  in  the  mint  at  Riom  in  Auvergne  j 
but  the  family  was  originally  Norman,  and  had 
possessed  several  magistracies  in  the  parliament 
of  that  province.  With  a slight  tincture  of 
classical  literature,  he  was  early  regarded  as  a 
youth  of  parts;  and  the  ambition  of  becoming 
an  original  writer  was  his  ruling  passion.  An 
intimacy  with  Fontenelle  and  La  Motte  nou- 
rished in  him  that  preference  of  the  moderns 
totheancients  which  his  superficial  acquaintance 
with  the  latter  naturally  inspired  ; and  one  of 
his  first  attempts  was  a travestie  of  Homer,  on 
the  model  of  Scarron’s  Virgil,  for  the  direct 
purpose  of  throwing  ridicule  on  that  father  of 
poetry.  The  drama,  however,  was  the  walk 
in  which  he  first  exercised  his  inventive  powers. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  produced  within  a 
few  days,  in  consequence  of  a wager,  a comedy 
in  verse  in  one  long  act,  entitled  “ Le  Pere 
Prudent.”  This,  however,  was  only  read  be- 
fore a private  company  ; and  it  was  not  till  hi* 
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thirty-second  year  that  he  ventured  to  present 
upon  the  theatre  his  tragedy  of  “ The'  Death  of 
Annibal.”  Its  reception  and  his  own  sober 
examination  convinced  him  that  his  genius  was 
not  formed  to  excel  in  the  sublimest  depart- 
ment of  the  drama  ; and  he  thenceforth  confined 
himself  to  comedy,  in  which  he  struck  out  a 
new  path.  This  was  that  of  delicate  and  re- 
fined sentiment,  and  a kind  of  metaphysical 
rubtlety  in  the  developement  of  passion  and 
character,  which  in  general  succeeded  very 
well  with  a people  who  pride  themselves  on  a 
nice  perception  of  all  the  shades  and  diversities 
in  the  human  mind.  It  was,  however,  on  the 
Italian  theatre,  which  is  accounted  less  critical 
than  the  French  theatre,  that  he  brought  out 
the  greatest  number  of  his  pieces,  and  with  the 
most  uniform  applause.  He  was  accused  of  a 
monotony  of  subject,  almost  all  his  comedies 
turning  upon  what  were  termed  “ surprises  de 
l’amour,”  or  concealed  love  betraying  itself  in- 
voluntarily. His  own  defence  against  the 
charge  of  uniformity  will  give  the  best  idea  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  played  a single  tune 
with  nice  variations.  “ In  my  pieces  there  is 
sometimes  a love  of  which  the  two  lovers  are 
unconscious ; sometimes  a love  that  they  both 
feel,  but  mutually  wish  to  hide  from  one 
another;  sometimes  a timid  love,  not  daring  to 
declare  itself;  sometimes,  in  fine,  an  uncertain, 
and,  as  it  were,  an  undecided  love,  a half-born 
love,  which  the  parties  suspect  without  being 
sure  of  it,  and  which  they  secretly  watch  in 
their  own  breasts  before  they  suffer  it  to  take 
wing.”  .The  style  of  his  comedies  is  censured 
as  being  a singular  unnatural  jargon,  at  once 
familiar  and  affected,  and  absolutely  the  same 
in  all  his  personages,  from  the  marquis  to  the 
clown,  the  master  to  the  valet.  It  is  no 
■wonder  that  such  a writer  had  a mean  opinion 
of  the  genius  of  Moliere  ; nor  is  it  very  sur- 
prising, that  after  the  natural  manner  had  lost 
its  novelty,  this  artificial  form  of  comedy,  sup- 
ported by  real  talent  atid  ingenuity,  proved 
successful,  notwithstanding  its  defects.  Mari- 
vaux produced  about  thirty  pieces  on  the  two 
theatres,  a great  part  of  which  are  still  occa- 
sionally represented.  They  are  all  in  prose. 

fie  has,  however,  obtained  a greater  reputa- 
tion, especially  in  foreign  countries,  by  his 
novels.  The  first  which  he  composed,  entitled 
“ Pharsamon,  ou  L s nouvelles  folies  romnnes- 
ques,”  a k.i.d  of  imitation  of  Don  Qmxote,  is 
much  less  known  and  esteemed  than  his  two 
others,  “ Marianne,”  and  “Le  Paysan  Parvenu.” 
Of  the  latter,  “ Marianne”  is  accounted  the 
principal,  and  indeed  not  many  works  of  the 
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class  in  any  language  rank  higher.  Although, 
with  Marivaux’s  other  novels,  it  labours  under 
the  same  faults  of  style  with  his  comedies,  and 
superabounds  in  metaphysical  subtleties,  yet  it 
is  acknowledged  to  display  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  human  heart,  to  present 
many  truly  interesting  situations,  and  many  just 
and  elevated  sentiments.  The  “ Paysan  Par- 
venu” is  preferred  by  some  as  possessing  more 
gaiety  and  variety,  and  a more  direct  moral 
purpose.  This  author  is  reckoned,  however, 
to  touch  the  passions  with  more  delicacy  than 
force,  and  to  overload  the  action  of  his  piece# 
with  reflexions.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  his 
novels  are  unfinished  ; a circumstance  which 
cannot  be  attributed  to  mere  indolence,  since 
he  was  always  writing,  but  to  sn  impatience  of 
carrying  one  plan  to  a termination,  while  new 
ones  were  starting  up  in  his  mind.  Another 
work  of  Marivaux  deserving  of  notice  is  his 
“ Spectateur  Francois.”  This  abounds  in 
acute  remarks  and  lively  portraitures,  and  in 
wit  and  variety  is  reckoned  to  surpass  all  his 
other  pieces  ; at  the  same  time  it  is  peculiarly 
marked  with  his  characteristic  faults  of  lan- 
guage. It  had  but  moderate  success,  and  was 
abandoned  by  the  author  after  two  small 
volumes  had  been  published. 

■Notwithstanding  the  celebrity  acquired  by 
his  productions,  it  was  not  till  his  fifty-fifth 
year  that  he  obtained  admission  into  the  French 
academy.  One  reason  of  this  was,  that  he 
never  intrigued  for  that  honour,  being  a mail 
without  pretensions,  superior  to  all  meanness 
of  solicitation,  and  truly  philosophical  in  his 
estimate  of  life.  In  his  disposition  he  was  mild 
and  friendly,  philanthropical,  and  full  of  sym- 
pathy to  the  indigent  and  afflicted,  towards 
whom  he  exercised  a liberality  often  beyond 
the  bounds  of  prudence.  He  was  upright  and. 
disinterested,  careless  of  fortune,  and  contented 
to  live  in  a kind  of  obscurity  with  a few  inti- 
mates. His, extreme  sensibility  rendered  him 
captious,  and  apt  to  take  offence  where  it  was 
not  intended  ; but  he  bore  in  silence  the  many 
satirical  attacks  that  were  made  upon  him,  and 
never  replied  to  his  critics.  He  was  rincerely 
attached  to  religion,  as  the  great  resource  of 
the  wretched,  but  without  ary  affectation  of 
extraordinary  devotion.  It  could  not  be  sup- 
posed that  one  who  wrote  so  much  about  the 
passion  of  love  should  be  insensible  to  its 
power.  lie  married  an  amiable  arid  virtuous 
woman,  and  was  long  inconsolable  when  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  her.  Many  years 
afterwards,  he  formed  another  attachment, 
which,  without  the  fervour  of  k>ve,  she  the 
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barm  of  tenderness  over  his  latter  days.  He 
died  after  a long  illness  in  1763,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-five.  D'Alembert  Eloges  Academ. 
Nouv.  Did.  Hist. — A. 

MARIUS,  Caius,  a famous  Roman  com- 
mander and  head  of  a party,  was  born  of  an 
obscure  family  in  the  district  of  Aipinum. 
He  passed  his  early  youth  in  rustic  occupations, 
distinguished  by  size  and  strength  of  body, 
and  roughness  of  manners.  Having  entered 
into  the  army  at  the  military  age,  he  gave 
proof  of  his  valour  at  the  siege  of  Numantia, 
where  he  attracted  the  notice  of  his  general, 
Scipio,  who  is  said  to  have  predicted  his  future 
renown.  He  was  not  less  conspicuous  for  his 
hardiness  and  exact  observance  of  discipline, 
than  for  his  courage ; and  every  step  which  he 
rose  in  military  rank  was  the  consequence  of 
some  meritorious  action.  In  the  consulship  of 
Metellus  and  Cotta,  B.C.  119,  he  first  became 
a candidate  for  civil  honours,  and  obtained  the 
office  of  tribune  of  the  people.  This  he  exer- 
cised with  a spirit  and  intrepidity  which  alarmed 
the  senatorian  party,  and  gave  him  great  re- 
putation with  the  people,  who  regarded  him  as 
their  most  determined  protector  againstpatrician 
tyranny.  He  however  resisted,  and  with  suc- 
cess, a motion  for  the  distribution  of  corn 
among  the  plebeians.  In  his  progress  to  further 
honours  he  was  opposed  with  so  much  vigour 
that  he  failed  in  his  application  for  the  edileship, 
and  with  difficulty  acquired  the  pretorship, 
B.C.  1 1 6,  and  not  without  a vexatious  prose- 
cution for  bribery.  Though  unlearned,  his 
natural  good  sense  enabled  him  to  go  through 
the  judicial  office  without  discredit ; and  in  the 
following  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Farther  Spain.  In  this  station  he 
conducted  himself  with  great  equity,  and  by 
his  vigour  cleared  the  province  of  the  banditti 
who  infested  it.  At  the  expiration  of  his 
office  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  the  want  of 
birth,  fortune,  and  eloquence  checked  his 
further  advancement,  and  he  remained  for 
some  years  idle  and  undistinguished.  At  length, 
B.C.  1O9,  when  the  consul  Metellus,  afterwards 
named  Numidicus,  was  sent  into  Africa  to 
conduct  the  war  against  Jugurtha,  he  offered 
Marius  the  post  of  one  of  his  lieutenants,  which 
the  latter  gladly  accepted. 

The  field  of  ambition  was  now  open  before 
him,  and  he  resolved  fully  to  cultivate  it.  Not 
content  with  ingratiating  himself  with  the 
soldiery  by  partaking  in  all  their  dangers  and 
hardships,  and  displaying  his  military  talents 
whenever  opportunity  offered,  he  was  not 
restrained  by  gratitude  from  doing  every  thing 


in  his  power  to  injure  Metellus  in  their  .opinion, 
and  detract  from  his  glory.  His  own  success 
in  repulsing  Jugurtha  who  had  made  an  un- 
expected attack  upon  him,  and  in  driving  him 
out  of  the  Roman  camp  which  lie  had  taken, 
gave  him  lustre  in  the  eyes  of  the  army ; and 
he  was  continually  making  invidious  compari- 
sons between  his  commander  and  himself,  and 
boasting  that  with  half  the  troops  of  Metellus 
he  would  put  a speedy  termination  to  the  war. 
What  he  said  was  communicated  by  the  soldiers 
to  their  friends  at  Rome,  where  it  prepared  the 
way  for  those  exertions  in  his  favour  upon 
which  he  depended  for  the  attainment  of  his 
objects.  Resolved  to  stand  candidate  for  the 
consulship,  he  publicly  asked  leave  of  absence 
from  Metellus  for  that  purpose,  who  haughtily 
said  to  him,  “ It  will  be  time  enough  for  you 
to  think  of  that  honour  when  my  son  shall  be 
old  enough  to  be  your  colleague.”  He  at 
length  obtained  a reluctant  permission  from 
Metellus  to  go  to  Rome,  but  it  was  only 
twelve  days  before  the  consular  comitia.  Fortune 
and  his  own  activity  so  favoured  him,  that  he 
reached  the  city  in  six  days  ; and  he  so  well 
employed  the  remainder,  that  the  people,  in- 
flamed by  his  harangues,  and  already  displeased 
with  the  patricians  for  having  for  some  time 
past  prevented  them  from  electing  one  plebeian 
consul,  according  to  law,  raised  him  to  the 
consulate  by  a great  majority,  B.C.  107.  His 
next  object  was  to  supplant  Metellus  in  his 
command  ; and  although  the  senate  had  already 
appointed  him  to  conduct  the  Jugurthine  war 
during  the  third  year  as  proconsul,  Marius 
procured  a decree  from  the  people  that  it 
should  be  committed  to  his  sole  direction. 
Elevated  by  this  success,  be  displayed  all  the 
insolence  of  a mean  mind  in  his  behaviour 
towards  the  patricians  ; and  in  order  to  fulfil 
the  expectations  that  he  had  raised  of  speedily 
terminating  the  war,  he  employed  equal  dili- 
gence and  rigour  in  making  levies  to  recruit 
and  augment  the  army.  He  deviated  from 
the  usual  practice,  by  enlisting  persons  of  no 
property,  who  had  been  considered  as  exempted 
from  service  on  that  account : to  these  he  gave 
a preference,  as  likely  to  be  more  dependent  on 
himself,  and  more  amenable  to  discipline. 

The  arrival  of  Marius  in  Africa  with  the 
supreme  command  was  such  a mortification  to 
Metellus,  that  he  declined  an  interview,  and 
leaving  his  army  to  be  delivered  up  by  a lieu- 
tenant, embarked  for  Italy.  Marius  spent  the 
summer  in  disciplining  his  new  levies,  and 
watching  the  motions  of  the  two  kings,  Jugurtha 
and  Bocchus.  At  length  he  suddenly  marched 
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to  the  city  of  Capsa,  situated  on  one  of  the 
oases  in  the  African  desert,  and  having  sur- 
prised it,  put  to  death  all  the  adult  males, 
selling  the  other  inhabitants  for  slaves,  and 
levelling  the  place  with  the  ground.  This 
severity  struck  such  terror  into  the  circum- 
jacent country,  that  deputies  came  in  from  all 
sides  making  submission  and  offering  provisions. 
He  next  invested  Mulucha,  a fortress  situated 
upon  a high  and  insulated  rock,  and  accounted 
impregnable.  After  various  attempts  to  storm 
it,  he  was  about  to  abandon  the  enterprize, 
when  a Ligurian  soldier  accidentally  discovered 
an  accessible  part  in  a cleft  of  the  rocks.  A 
chosen  band  was  sent  to  climb  up  by  this  road, 
who  scaled  the  wall  undiscovered,  and,  aided 
by  the  legionaries  on  the  opposite  sides,  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  place.  A great 
quantity  of  treasure  was  taken  in  it,  and  the 
army,  loaded  with  booty,  marched  back  towards 
the  sea-coast.  In  their  way  they  were  sur- 
prised by  the  united  forces  of  the  two  kings, 
. and  brought  into  imminent  danger,  from  which 
they  were  with  difficulty  extricated  by  the  skill 
and  exertions  of  Marius  and  his  questor  Sy  11a, 
who  now  began  to  distinguish  himself.  The 
Numidians  in  repeated  attacks  were  repulsed 
with  great  slaughter,  and  the  Roman  army 
gained  their  winter  quarters  in  safety.  In  the 
following  year,  in  which  Marius  continued  to 
command  as  proconsul,  overtures  of  peace  were 
made  by  Bocchus ; and,  in  fine,  he  was  per- 
suaded to  betray  Jugurtha  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  which  was  effected  by  the  manage- 
ment of  Sylla.  By  this  event  the  war  was 
brought  to  a conclusion,  with  no  less  honour  to 
Sylla  than  to  Marius,  who  could  not  help  be- 
traying envy  at  the  praises  bestowed  by  the 
army  on  his  officer.  He  remained  in  Africa 
settling  affairs  there,  and  securing  his  conquests, 
till  intelligence  reached  him  that  the  Roman 
people,  terrified  at  a most  disastrous  defeat 
sustained  from  the  Cimbri,  and  another  in 
Spam,  had  elected  him  a second  time  consul, 
B.C.  104.  He  immediately  returned  to  Rome, 
and  obtained  a triumph  in  consequence  of  his 
successes,  at  which  Jugurtha  and  his  two  sons 
were  led  chained  before  his  chariot.  The  war 
against  the  Gauls  and  Cimbri  was  entrusted  to 
him,  and  he  proceeded  with  a newly  levied 
army  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  with  Sylla  for  his 
fieutenant.  The  enemy  being  at  that  time 
engaged  in  Spain,  Marius  employed  himself  in 
disciplining  his  troops,  while  Sylla  was  detached 
against  several  of  the  hostile  tribes  in  the 
southern  part  of  Gaul,  whom  he  defeated  in 
various  actions.  Marius  not  only  kept  his 


soldiers  in  the  most  perfect  obedience,  but  did 
himself  honour  by  the  quify  with  which  1 e 
administered  justice  among  them.  Of  this  a 
remarkable  instance  was  his  not  only  p irdoning, 
but  rewarding,  a young  soldier  who  Lad  kiln  d 
his  nephew  for  an  infamous  attempt  upon  him. 
I hus  preserving  his  reputation  entire,  though 
in  a state  of  inaction,  he  was  without  opposition 
elected  consul  the  third  time  in  the  following 
year,  and  continued  in  his  command.  That 
year  also  passed  without  any  remarkable  trans- 
action $ but  as  the  Cimbri  were  returned  to 
Gaul,  and  other  tribes  of  barbarians  were  in 
motion,  the  storm  evidently  rolled  nearer.  On 
this  account,  and  through  the  artful  manage- 
ment of  the  tribune  Saturninus,  secretly  his 
creature,  Marttfs  was  chosen  the  fourth  lime 
consul  at  the  next  comitia,  B.C.  102,  although 
he  affected  a great  reluctance  to  accept  of  the 
office.  In  this  year  the  confederate  Cimbri 
and  Gauls  resolved  to  make  their  attempt  on 
Italy,  the  former  deciding  to  take  their  course 
across  the  eastern  Alps,  the  latter  by  the 
wettern.  Marius  took  his  post  near  Arles  to 
oppose  the  latter ; and  in  order  both  to  strengthen 
his  position,  and  to  facilitate  the  conveyance  of 
provisions!©  his  army,  he  caused  a canal  to  be 
cut,  making  a new  communication  between  the 
Rhone  and  the  sea,  which  was  called  from  him 
the  Fossa  Mariana.  The  barbarians  assembled 
in  great  numbers  before  his  fortifications,  and 
endeavoured  to  provoke  the  Romans  to  the 
combat ; but  Marius  restrained  the  ardour  of 
his  men  till  he  should  get  an  opportunity  of 
engaging  them  by  detail.  This  at  length 
offered  itself,  and  he  almost  entirely  destroyed 
a large  body  of  Ambrones  who  had  made  a 
separate  attack.  Soon  after,  he  had  a general 
engagement  with  the  Teutones,  in  which  he 
defeated  them  with  great  slaughter,  and  took 
their  chiefs  prisoners.  The  intelligence  of 
these  victories  was  received  by  the  people  of 
Rome  with  a joy  proportioned  to  their  s nse 
of  danger  from  so  formidable  an  enemy,  and 
Marius  was  rewarded  with  a fifth  consulate. 
He  accepted  the  honour  as  an  obligation  to 
free  the  republic  from  its  remaining  foe,  and 
declined  a triumph  till  his  victory  should  be 
complete.  In  the  meantime  the  Cimbri  had 
poured  into  Italy  in  such  immense  numbers, 
that  the  other  consul,  Catulus,  unable  to  resist 
them,  retreated  to  the  banks  of  the  Po.  His 
troops  were  panic-struck,  and  a general  con- 
sternation prevailed,  till  Marius  with  his  army 
made  a junction  with  them,  and  took  upon 
himself  the  supreme  command.  The  Cimbri 
had  fortunately  delayed  advancing  t il  they 
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should  have  been  joined^by  the  Teutones  ; and 
when  Marius  insultingly  informed  them  of  the 
fate  of  their  allies,  they  resolved  to  lose  no 
time  in  attempting  to  avenge  it.  The  firmness 
of  the  Romans  and  superior  skill  of'  their  ge- 
-nerals  rendered  the  battle  a mere  carnage. 
Almost  the  whole  nation  of  the  Cimbri,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  fell  on  the  field  of 
battle,  or  were  made  prisoners,  while  the  loss 
of  the  Romans  was  incredibly  small.  Marius, 
whose  men  were  posted  in  the  wings,  began 
the  victory  ; but  the  troops  of  Catulus,  in  the 
centre,  had  the  greatest  share  in  it.  Although 
the  Roman  people  were  disposed  to  give  their 
plebeian  hero  all  the  honour  of  the  day,  yet  it 
was  not  possible  to  deprive  Catulus  of  his  part 
in  the  glory,  and  both  generals  triumphed  to- 
gether. Each  built  a temple  which  he  had 
vowed  during  the  action  : that  of  Marius  was 
consecrated  to  Virtue  and  Honour.  On  the  day 
of  its  dedication  he  gave  games  to  the  people 
after  the  Grecian  manner  ; but  being  himself 
totally  ignorant  in  such  things,  he  withdrew  as 
soon  as  they  were  begun. 

He  was  now  too  much  accustomed  to  power 
willingly  to  acquiesce  in  the  condition  of  a 
private  citizen,  and  at  the  ensuing  comitia  he 
declared  himself  a candidate  for  a sixth  consul- 
ship. By  corrupt  practices  and  mean  conde- 
scensions he  prevailed  against  his  competitor 
Metellus  Numidicus,  and  thus  gave  the  only 
example  in  the  time  of  the  republic  of  a person 
possessing  the  consular  dignity  for  five  suc- 
cessive years.  Now  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
rendering  the  state  triumphant  over  its  foreign 
foes,  it  was  his  object  to  give  the  domestic 
faction  of  which  he  was  the  head  an  equal 
superiority  over  the  opposite  party.  For  this 
purpose  he  associated  to  himself  two  violent 
atid  seditious  demagogues,  Apuleius  Saturninus, 
his  former  tribunitian  partisan,  and  Glaucias 
the  pretor.  Apuleius  was  again  candidate  for 
the  tribunaship,  which  he  obtained  by  the 
murder  of  his  competitor  Nonnius.  He  after- 
wards proposed  a law  for  the  distribution  of 
conquered  lands  among*  the  people,  in  which 
was  a clause,  “ that  the  senate  should  come 
and  swear  in  full  assembly  that  they  would 
confirm  whatever  the  people  should  enact,  and 
not  oppose  their  will  in  any  thing.”  By  dint 
of  violence  this  law,  which  in  effect  rendered 
the  constitution  entirely  democratical,  was 
passed.  ' -anus  insidiously  declared  against  it 
before  the  senate,  and  affirmed  that  every 
friend  to  his  country  ought  to  oppose  it,  and 
Metellus  with  all  the  senators  concurred  in 
this  opinion.  When,  however,  the  senate  were 


summoned  by  Apuleius  to  take  the  enjoined 
oath,  Marius,  pretending  to  have  changed  his 
opinion,  led  the  way  in  taking  it,  and  all  but 
Metellus  were  intimidated  into  following  his 
example.  But  that  firm  patriot  persisted  in  a 
refusal,  and  voluntarily  went  into  exile.  The 
victorious  party  now  observed  no  moderation  -,  • 

but  Marius,  while  he  secretly  encouraged  their 
violence,  affected  to  maintain  the  balance  be- 
tween the  patrician  and  plebeian  parties.  At 
length  the  audacity  of  Apuleius  and  Glaucias 
proceeded  so  far,  that  they  broke  out  into  open 
rebellion,  seized  the  capitol,  and  were  declared 
public  enemies.  Marius  reluctantly  employed 
the  force  of  the  republic  against  them,  and  in 
vain  attempted  to  save  them  after  they  had 
been  obliged  to  surrender.  They  were  put  to 
death  ; and  under  the  next  consuls,  Metellus 
was  recalled,  and  Marius  and  his  partisans 
lost  their  popularity.  Unable  to  bear  this  de- 
gradation, he  left  Rome,  and  made  a tour  in 
Asia  on  a religious  pretence.  He  visited  the 
court  of  Mithridates,  then  in  the  beginning  of 
his  career  of  ambition,  and  is  said  plainly  to 
have  told  him,  that  he  must  either  endeavour 
to  render  himself  more  powerful  than  the 
Romans,  or  quietly  submit  to  their  will.  Oil 
his  return  to  Rome  he  built  a house  near  the 
forum,  and  affected  popular  manners;  but  his 
natural  roughness,  dnd  a kind  of  awful  terror 
attached  to  his  name,  kept  the  people  at  a 
distance.  Fie  had  the  mortification  of  wit- 
nessing the  increasing  reputation  of  his  former 
lieutenant  and  rival  Sylla,  and  was  particularly 
offended  with  a sculpture  placed  by  king  Boc— 
chus  in  the  capitol,  representing  himself  de- 
livering Jugurtha  into  the  hands  of  Sylla. 

In  the  year  B.C.  91,  the  Social  or  Marsian 
war  broke  out,  immediately  occasioned  by  a 
law  proposed  by  the  tribune  Drusus,  to  invest 
the  Italian  allies  with  the  privileges  of  Roman 
citizens,  which  was  defeated  by  his  murder, 
to  the  great  indignation  of  the  allies.  Marius 
was  one  of  the  commanders  in  this  war,  but 
he  appeared,  no  longer  the  man  who  had  ob- 
tained such  important  victories.  Fie  remained 
for  a long  time  in  the  country  of  the  Marsi 
acting  upon  the  defensive  ; and  having  at  length 
been  induced  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  field, 
and  suffered  a defeat,  he  resigned  his  command. 
Sylla,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  most  successful 
of  the  Roman  generals  in  the  war,  and  rose  so* 
high  in  the  public  esteem,  that  he  was  elected 
consul  B.C.  88.  The  enmity  between  these 
two  celebrated  men,  which  proved  so  destructive 
to  the  Roman  republic,  now  came  to  a crisis. 
It  was  Sylla’s  great  object  to  procure  the  com- 
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mand  of  the  army  destined  against  Mithridates,- 
and  Marius,  though  broken  with  age  and  in- 
firmities, became  his  competitor.  In  order  to 
gain  his  point,  the  latter  made  a close  con- 
nexion with  the  tribune  Sulpicr  is,  who  headed 
the  popular  party  in  Rome,  and  rendered  him- 
self formidable  by  his  violences.  In  a tumult 
excited  by  this  man,  the  son  of  one  of  the  con- 
suls was  killed,  and  Sylia  was  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  the  house  of  his  great  enemy  Marius. 
That  he  was  suffered  to  escape  alive,  after 
having  sworn  to  revoke  an  order  he  had  given 
for  the  suspension  of  public  business,  may  be 
regarded  as  some  praise  to  Marius.  Sylia  im- 
mediately withdrew  from  Rome  to  the  camp 
at  Nola,  and  Marius  was  appointed  to  the 
command  in  Asia.  The  army,  however,  at- 
tached to  Sylia,  refused  to  obey  another  com- 
mander, and  readily  consented  to  march  to 
Rome  and  avenge  his  cause.  Sylia  entered  the 
capital  at  the  head  of  his  troops  ; Marius  and 
Sulpicius  assembled  their  followers,  and  a con- 
flict ensued,  in  which  the  latter  were  driven 
from  street  to  street  out  of  the  city.  Marius, 
seeing  all  lost,  made  his  escape,  and  with  his 
son  and  step-son  went  to  a small  house  of  his 
fn  the  neighbourhood.  A price  being  set  on 
their  heads,  it  was  unsafe  to  stay  there,  and 
Marius,  embarking  in  a small  vessel  at  Ostia, 
coasted  along  the  shore,  not  knowing  where 
he  could  land  in  safety.  A storm  arising,  he 
was  put  ashore  at  Circaeum,  near  which  he 
passed' the  night  in  a wood.  On  the  next  day, 
perceiving  a troop  of  horse  approaching,  he, 
with  his  companions*  threw  "himself  into  the 
sea,  and  with  great  difficulty  swam  to  a passing 
vessel.  I he  mariners  long  deliberated  whether 
or  no  they  should  deliver  him  up  to  his  ene- 
mies •,  at  length  they  carried  him  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Liris,  and  having  landed  him,  sailed 
away.  Being  now  abandoned  by  every  body, 
he  took  his  way  over  the  marshes  to  the  hut 
of  a poor  man,  from  whom  he  besought  a 
shelter.  The  man,  struck  with  his  age  and 
commanding  aspect,  took  him  to  a cave  and 
'covered  him  with  reeds.  He  was  soon  alarmed 
by  a noise  from  the  cottage,  where  a party  of 
his,  pursuers  were  arrived  ; and  deserting  his 
concealment,  he  plunged  up  to  his  chin  in  the 
lake  Marica.  He  was  there  descried  by  the 
soldiers,  dragged  out,  and  led  covered  with 
mud  to  the  town  of  !\  inturnae  The  magi- 
strates of  that  place  committed  him  to  custody, 
and  sent  a soldier,  said  by  some  to  have  been 
a Cimbrian,  to  put  him  to  death.  The  man 
entered  his  apartment  with  a drawn  sword, 


when  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  a light  beam 
from  the  stern  countenance  of  the  illustrious 
captive,  and  heard  a voice  saying,  “ Darest 
thou,  wretch,  kill  Caius  Marius  ?”  Overcome 
with  terror,  he  rushed  out,  dropt  his  sword, 
and  declared  himself  incapable  of  the  deed. 
This  scene  is  finely  painted,  with  a mixture  of 
the  real  and  the  supernatural,  by  Lucan. 

Vider.it  immemam  tenebroso  in  carcere  lucem, 

Ten  ibilesquc  Deos  scelerum,  Mari  unique  futurum; 

Audieratque  pavens  ; “ Fas  haec  contingere  non  est 

Colla  tibi ; debet  multas  hie  legibus  tevi, 

Ante  suam,  niortes,”  &c.  Phars ■ II. 

The  people  of  Minturnae,  looking  upon  this  as 
a providential  interference  in  his  favour,  blamed 
themselves  for  their  past  conduct  to  the  de- 
liverer of  Italy,  and  resolved  to  give  him  every 
assistance  in  his  further  escape.  They  put  him 
on  board  a vessel,  which  he  directed  to  steer 
for  Africa,  where,  after  having  incurred  the 
danger  of  being  apprehended  as  he  touched  at 
Sicily,  he  landed  in  the  old  port  of  Carthage. 
The  Roman  governor,  Sextilius,  uncertain  how 
to  act  with  respect  to  him,  sent  an  officer  to 
warn  him  to  leave  the  province.  The  forlorn 
exile  bid  the  man  return  with  this  sublime 
reply,  “ Go,  tell  thy  master  that  thou  hast 
seen  the  banished  Marius  sitting  on  the  ruin: 
of  Carthage  !”  He  was  suffered  to  remain  ii 
this  neighbourhood,  till  he  was  joined  by  hi 
son,  who,  after  a variety  of  adventures,  hai 
been  entertained  at  the  court  of  the  Numidia-. 
king.  They  passed  the  winter  together  in  th* 
island  of  Cercina  on  the  African  coast. 

In  the  meantime  Rome  had  been  a scene  of 
blood  and  contention.  Cinna,  who  had  ob- 
tained the  consulship,  obliged  Sylia  to  quit  the 
city,  and  fought  a battle  in  the  forum  with  his 
colleague  Octavius,  by  whom  he  was  defeated 
and  expelled.  He  immediately  began  to  collect 
troops,  and  sent  an  invitation  to  Marius  to 
return  to  Italy.  When  the  veteran  chief 
landed  in  i u^cany,  a number  of  slaves  and 
men  of  desperate  fortunes  flocked  to  him,  so 
that  he  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a considerable 
army.  Joining  Cinna  and  Sertorius,  he  marched 
to  Rome,  and  their  three  armies,  with  that  of 
Carbo,  surrounded  the  city  on  all  sides.,  Cinna 
by  his  own  authority  invested  Marius  with  the 
title  of  proconsul,  and  would  have  assigned 
him  the  attendants  belonging  to  that  dignity; 
but  Marius,  affecting  the  humility  of  an  exile 
worn  down  by  age  and  grief,  declined  the 
honour,  and  appeared  in  squalid  attire,  unac- 
companied, and  walking  slowly  with  down-cast 
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looks,  while  a sullen  ferocity  broke  through 
and  struck  the  beholders  with  terror.  After 
various  actions,  the  senate  found  it  necessary 
to  treat  with  Cinna,  and  it  was  agreed  that  he 
should  be  restored  to  his  consular  dignity  and 
enter  the  city,  on  condition  that  no  lives  should 
be  taken  away  except  by  legal  process.  The 
four  chiefs  then  began  their  march  ; but  Marius 
halted  at  the  gate,  sourly  observing  that  he 
was  a banished  man,  and  was  prevented  by  the 
laws  from  entering  till  his  sentence  should  be 
repealed.  The  tribes  were  therefore  summoned 
for  that  purpose  ; but  before  they  had  all  given 
their  votes,  Marius,  impatient  for  revenge, 
made  his  entrance,  surrounded  by  a body  of 
ruffians,  whom  he  had  selected  for  his  guard. 
These  were  directed  to  massacre  all  persons 
whose  salutation  he  did  not  return,  and  nu- 
merous sacrifices  were  made  to  this  tyrannical 
order.  The  outrages  of  these  barbarians,  how- 
ever, became  so  intolerable,  that  the  other 
leaders  caused  them  to  be  all  put  to  the  sword 
in  the  night.  The  murders  and  proscriptions 
that  followed  this  state  of  party  triumph  ex- 
ceeded all  former  example,  and  Marius  sur- 
passed all  his  colleagues  in  sanguinary  cruelty. 
No  intercessions  availed  to  appease  his  revenge- 
ful fury ; no  ‘instances  of  public  or  private 
virtue  could  touch  his  ferocious  soul.  Among 
his  nobler  victims  were  Marcus  Antonius  the 
celebrated  orator,  and  Lutatius  Catulus  who 
had  been  his  colleague  and  partner  in  the 
Cumbrian  triumph.  Under  such  auspices  he 
entered,  13. C.  86,  upon  that  seventh  consulate 
which  he  is  said  to  have  promised  himself  in 
the  midst  of  all  his  dangers  and  distresses.  He 
was  now  about  the  age  of  seventy,  but  un- 
satiated with  power  and  vengeance.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  Sylla  announced  his 
approach  at  the  head  of  a victorious  army,  with 
a resolution  to  retaliate  all  the  injuries  sustained 
by  himself  and  his  party.  Marius  dreaded  the 
•conflict,  and  endeavoured  to  drown  his  anxious 
. thoughts  in  wine.  This  course  of  life,  to 
v/hich  he  was  unaccustomed,  brought  on  a 
pleuritic  fever,  which  carried  him  off  after  an 
illness  of  seven  days,  and  thus  saved  him  from 
the  fate  that  awaited  his  party.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  greatest  and  most  fortunate 
of  the  Roman  generals,  and  had  in  his  cha- 
racter some  features  of  rude  grandeur;  but  he 
was  a bad  man  and  detestable  citizen,  and  per- 
haps brought  more  evils  on  his  country  than 
those  from  w-hich  he  rescued  it. 

His  son,  Cuius  Marius  the  Younger,  not  less 
cruel  than  his  father,  and  the  leader  of  the 


party  after  his  death  and  that  of  Cinna,  was 
defeated  by  Sylla,  and  lost  his  life  at  the  sur- 
render of  Pncneste.  Plutarch  Vit.  Marti. 
Univers.  Hist. — A. 

MARIUS,  Leonard,  a learned  Dutch 
catholic  divine  and  professor  of  divinity  who 
flourished  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born 
at  Goes  in  Zeland,  but  in  what  year  is  not 
known.  He  was  created  doctor  of  divinity  at 
Cologne,  and  filled  the  chair  of  theological 
professor  in  that  university  with  great  reputa- 
tion. According  to  Moreri,  he  was  made  prin- 
cipal or  president  of  the  Dutch  college  in  that 
city.  Afterwards  he  was  appointed  vicar-ge- 
neral of  the  chapter  of  Haarlem,  and  pastor  at 
Amsterdam.  He  died  in  the  year  1628.  Be- 
sides being  distinguished  for  his  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  polite  literature,  be  was  pro- 
foundly skilled  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages, and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  He  was  the  author  of  “ Commen- 
tarius  in  Pentateuchum,”  1621,  folio,  which  is 
said  to  be  a work  of  great  merit;  “ Hierarchise 
Ecclesiastics  Catholica  assertio,”  1619,  in- 
tended as  a refutation  of  Mark  Anthony  de 
Dominis’s  famous  treatise  “ De  Republica 
Ecclesiastica  ;”  and  a variety  of  controversial 
pieces  against  the  Protestants,  in  the  Dutch 
language,  and  under  borrowed  names.  Valerii 
Andrx  But/.  Bclgic.  Moreri.  Ncuv.  Diet. 
Hist.  — ML 

MARK,  Saint,  the  Evangelist.  See  John, 
surnamed  Mark. 

MARK,  a heretic  in  the  second  century, 
after  whom  his  followers-  were  called  Alarcc- 
sians.  Notwithstanding  that  Irenasus  has  given 
a long  account  of  him,  which  has  been  tran- 
scribed by  Epiphanius,  yet  it  is  frequently  so 
obscurer-improbable,  or  inconsistent,  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  form  from  it  a precise  idea  of 
-his  distinguishing  tenets.  With  respect  to  the 
time  of  his  appearance  different  opinions  are 
entertained,  some  placing  him  at  the  year  127, 
and  others  about  the  year  160.  It  seems  pro- 
bable that  he  was  an  Asiatic;  but  of  what  nation 
we  are  not  informed.  Many  Earned  moderns 
are  of  opinion  that  he  belonged  to  the  Valen- 
tinian  school,  only  altering  in  some  respects  the 
system  of  his  immediate  predecessors  and 
masters;  in  which  they  seem  to  be  countenanced 
by  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian.  Others,  however, 
among  whom  is  Beausobre,  suppose  him  and 
his  followers  to  have  been  Jews,  or  judaising 
Christians.  Irenseus  and  others  accuse  him  of 
having  practiced  magical  arts;  but  the  instances 
of  conduct  which  are  brought  forwards  in  sup- 
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port  of  the  charge,  even  allowing  the  accounts 
given  of  them  to  be  true,  only  prove  that  he 
was  a joggling  impostor.  Irenaeus  adds,  that 
he  had  an  assisting  demon,  by  whose  aid  he 
imposed  upon  not  a few  persons- of  both  sexes, 
particularly  rich  and  handsome  women,  whom 
he  seduced  with  philters  and  love-potions, 
debauching  them,  and  getting  possession  of 
their  wealth.  And  he  says,  that  his  disciples 
imitated  his  example,  and  had  corrupted  many 
women  in  the  country  near  the  Rhone.  It  is 
observable,  that  similar  charges  have  been  pre- 
ferred against  almost  all  the  ancient  heretics, 
and  appear  to  have  been  equally  destitute  of 
foundation  with  the  crimes  of  which  the 
Christians  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  cen- 
tury were  accused  by  the  heathens.  In  the 
instancy  of  Mark  and  his  followers,  it  appears 
that  irenaeus  has  not  drawn  his  picture  of  them 
from  his  own  personal  knowledge  of  the  sect, 
but  from  the  representations  of  their  adversaries. 
Further,  we  do  not  find  these  crimes  imputed 
to  them  by  Tertullian  or  the  author  of  his 
additions,  nor  by  Theodoret  or  Philastcr.  Be- 
sides, Irenaeus  has  inserted  in  his  work  a cha- 
racter of  Mark  in  eight  verses,  written,  as  he 
says,  by  a grave  and  pious  person  of  his  time, 
in  which  he  is  called  an  idolator,  astrologer, 
and  magician,  and  his  impious  and  erroneous 
notions  are  animadverted  on,  without  any  thing 
being  said  of  his,  or  his  disciples  debaucheries  : 
which  ought  not,  and  could  not  have  been 
omitted  by  the  versifier,  if  such  things  had  been 
common  among  these  people,  and  generally 
known  in  the  world.  Such  things,  likewise, 
are  totally  irreconcileable  with  what  Irenaeus 
himself  has  said,  respecting  the  honourable 
notions  which  they  entertained  concerning 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  design  of  his  coming,  as 
well  as  with  the  regard  which  he  acknowledges 
they  paid  to  the  Scriptures.  As  far  as  his 
account  of  these  notions  is  intelligible,  it  ap- 
pears that  they  entertained  an  idea  of  the  great 
excellence  and  dignity  of  the  person  of  Christ, 
or  of  his  ineffable  generation.  According  to 
them,  he  was  born  of  Mary,  a virgin,  and  the 
word  was  in  him.  When  he  came  to  the 
water  the  supreme  power  descended  upon  him ; 
and  he  had  in  him  all  fullness  ; for  in  him  was 
the  word,  the  Father,  truth,  the  church,  life. 
They  said  that  Christ,  or  the  Spirit,  came 
down  upon  the  man  Jesus.  Fie  made  known 
the  Father,  and  destroyed  death,  and  called 
himself  the  Son  of  Man.  For  it  was  the  good 
pleasure  of  the  Father  of  all,  that  he  should 
banish  ignorance  and  destroy  death ; and  the 
acknowledgment  of  him  is  the  overthrow  of 


ignorance.  They  had  rites  of  redemption, 
which  Irenaeus  ridicules  as  very  strange  and 
absurd  ; by  which  seem  to  be  meant  forms  of 
confession,  or  of  prayer,  one  of  which  was 
used  at  baptism,  the  other  at  the  approach  of 
death,  or  upon  occasion  of  dangerous  sickness. 
They  believed  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Gospels; 
and  received  the  Scriptures  both  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament.  Irenaeus  and  Theodoret 
add,  that  they  had  a multitude  of  spurious 
books,  though  they  do  not  name  them.  They 
observed  the  institutions  of  baptism  and  the 
eucharist ; but  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
administered  them,  if  it  differed  from  that  of 
other  Christians,  we  have  no  account.  They 
are  said  to  have  regarded  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  in  a mysterious  light,  and  to  have 
thought  that  they  were  useful  guides  in  the 
search  after  truth ; of  which  many  instances, 
and  a long  account  may  be  seen  in  Irenaeus. 
The  article  of  the  additions  to  TertullianV 
book  of  prescriptions,  as  well  as  Augustine  and 
Epiphanius,  maintain  that  they  held  the  doctrine 
of  two  principles,  and  denied  the  resurrection 
of  the  body  ; but  they  are  not  supported  on 
these  points,  by  the  testimony  either  of  Irenaeus 
or  Theodoret.  On  the  whole,  the  distinguishing 
notions  of  Mark  and  his  followers  remain 
buried  in  obscurity  ; and  the  utmost  that  can 
be  said  of  them  with  any  fairness  is,  that  they 
were  a mistaken,  and  perhaps  a superstitious, 
but  not  an  impious  or  immoral  sect.  Irenaus 
cont.  Har.  lib.  i.  cap.  13 — 21.  Epiphanii  Har. 
XXXIV.  Tertullian.  advers.  Valentin,  passim* 
Theodoret.  Har.  Fab.  lib.  i.  Beausobre  Hist. 
JWanich.  tom.  i.  lib.  ii.  ch.  3.  § I.  Lardner’s 
Hist.  Heret.  b.  ii.  ch.  7. — M. 

MARK,  pope,  and  a saint  in  the  Roman 
calendar,  is  said  to  have  been  a native  of  Rome, 
who  was  chosen  successor  to  pope  Sylvester, 
in  the  year  336.  We  learn  nothing  certain,  or 
at  least  worthy  of  being  recorded,  concerning 
his  life  or  administration.  Platina  unac- 
countably assigns  to  him  a pontificate  of  be- 
tween two  and  three  years  ; while  the  airthors 
of  greatest  credit,  ancient  as  well  as  modern, 
concur  in  stating  that  he  died  within  nine 
months  after  his  election.  Platina.  Moreri , 
Bauer. — M. 

MARKLAND,  Jeremiah,  a learned  and 
acute  critic,  was  born  in  1693.  He  was  the 
son  of  the  Rev.  Ralph  Markland,  known  by  a 
work  on  “ The  Art  of  Shooting  flying.”  He 
received  his  early  education  in  Christ’s  hospital, 
whence  he  was  sent  to  Peter-house,  Cambridge, 
of  which  he  became  a fellow.  He  u'as  a tutor 
in  that  college,  but  refused  to  take  orders*  . 
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The  first  work  by  which  he  made  himself 
known  as  a man  t>f  erudition  was  his  “ Epistola 
Critica,”  i 723,  addressed  to  bishop  Hare.  In 
1728  he  published  an  edition  of  “Statius’s 
Sylvze,”  quarto.  His  “ Notes  on  Maximus 
Tyrius,”  1740,  did  great  credit  to  his  critical 
sagacity.  This  quality  was  amply  displayed  in 
his  “.Remarks  on  the  Epistles  of  Cicero  to 
Brutus,  and  of  Brutus  to  Cicero;  with  a Dis- 
sertation upon  four  Orations  ascribed  to  Ci- 
cero,” octavo,  1745,  in  which  he  attempted  to 
prove  the  spuriousqess  of  those  pieces.  His 
opinion,  however,  was  not  generally  adopted  by 
the  learned,  and  they  still  appear  as  genuine  in 
editions  of  Cicero’s  works.  In  1761  he  pub- 
lished an  excellent  grammatical  tract  “ De 
Grsecorum  quinta  declinatione  imparisyllabica, 
tc  inde  formata  Latiworum  tertia,”  of  which 
only  a few  copies  were  printed  for  presents  ; 
but  it  was  annexed  to  an  edition  of  the  “ Sup- 
plies Muiieres  of  Euripides”  in  1 763,  reprinted 
in  1775.  His  other  writings  were  either  frag- 
ments, chiefly  destroyed  by  himself  in  a spirit 
cf  dejection,  or  contributions  to  the  works  of 
ether  writers.  He  assisted  Dr.  Taylor  in  his 
editions  of  Lysias  and  Demosthenes;  Dr.  JV'lus- 
grave  in  his  Hippolytus,  and  Mr.  Bowyer  in  an 
edition  of  Sophocles,  and  also  in  his  conjectures 
on  the  New  Testament,  in  which  are  several 
passages  illustrated  by  this  critic  and  marked 
with  an  R.  The  life  of  Mr  Markland  passed 
m obscurity,  and  is  little  distinguished  by  events. 
His  residence  in  1743  was  at  iwyford;  from 
1744  to  1752  at  Uckfield  in  Sussex  ; and  thence 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  at  a farm-house  at 
Milton  near  Dorking.  He  shunned  company, 
and  was  seldom  seen  beyond  his  garden.  His 
circumstances  were  supposed  to  be  rather  nar- 
row, but  he  was  very  charitable  to  the  neigh- 
bouring poor.  By  espousing  the  cause  of  the 
widow  with  whom  he  last  lodged,  he  brought 
upon  himself  the  burthen  of  an  expensive  law- 
suit, which  reduced  him  almost  to  indigence, 
yet  he  could  scarcely  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept 
the  liberalities  of  his  friends.  He  died  in  1776, 
in  ins  eighty-third  year,  and  was  buried  in 
Dorking  church.  Ann.  Register.  Anec.  of 
Bowyer  by  Nichols , — A. 

MARLOE,  Christopher,  an  early  English 
poet,  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and 
was  educated  at  Cambridge-  He  appeared 
upon  the  stage  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.,  and  like  his  cottmporary,  Shakespeare, 
was  both  an  actor  and  a writer  of  plays.  He 
composed  seven  tragedies,  which,  for  their 
time,  may  be  regarded  as  no  mean  specimens  of 
the  English  theatre,  and  obtained  high  com- 


mendation. “ They  manifest  (says  Mr.  War- 
ton)  traces  of  a just  dr.  matic  conception,  but 
they  abound  with  tedious  and  uninteresting 
scenes,  or  with  such  extravagancies  as  proceed- 
ed from  a want  of  judgment  and  the  barbar- 
ous ideas  of  the  times.”  hie  likewise  translated 
into  verse  “ Coluthus’s  Rape  of  Helen;”  some 
of  “ Ovid’s  Elegies;’  the  first  book  of  “ Lucan's 
Pbarsalia;”  and  “ Hero  andLeander,”  ascribed 
to  Musseus,  which  be  left  unfinished,  but  what 
he  executed  is  said  to  be  in  a much  superior 
style  to  thecontinuation  of  it  by  Chapman.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  the  elegant  sonnet  called 
the  “ Passionate  Shepherd  to  his  Lover”  printed 
in  Percy’s  Reliques.  Marloe  possessed  much 
fancy,  and  sometimes  writes  in  a vein  of  pure 
poetry  with  very  smooth  versification  ; but  he 
is  apt  to  run  into  forced  conceits,  which  was 
the  fault  of  his  age.  He  is  charged  with  ir- 
religion  and  infidelity,  and  appears  to  have 
beert  licentious  in  bis  manners.  His  end  was 
tragical  : having  quarrelled  about  a low  girl 
with  a footman  of  whom  he  was  jealous,  lie 
was  stabbed  with  his  own  sword  which  he  had 
drawn  upon  his  rival.  This  happened  in  or 
before  the  year  1593.  Lnngbaitie' s Dramat. 
Poets.  If  arlon  s Hist,  of  English  Poetry.  Rit- 
son’s  Bibhogr.  Poet. — A. 

MAR  1.0 RAT,  Augustine,  a celebrated 
calvinist  divine  and  esteemed  writer  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  a native  of  Lorrain, 
and  born  in  the  year  1506.  When  very  young, 
he  was  persuaded  by  some  relations  who  covet- 
ed his  little  patrimonial  property,  to  enter  a 
monastery  of  Augustinian  mendicant  friars. 
Here  he  pursued  his  studies  with  great  dili- 
gence and  success,  and  after  deliberate  en- 
quiry determined  to  abjure  the  catholic,  and  to 
adopt  the  reformed  religion.  Taking  his  leave 
of  the  cloister,  he  commenced  preacher  among 
the  French  Protestants;  and  appeared  in  the 
pulpit  with  great  acceptance  at  Bourges,  Poi- 
tiers, and  Angers.  Afterwards  he  went  for 
further  improvement  to  the  college  of  Lau- 
sanne; and  from  thence  went  to  settle  as  pas-, 
tor  at  Vevay  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Ge- 
neva. Here  he  acquired  great  reputation  not 
only  by  his  ministerial  labours,  but  by  his  use- 
ful publications  which  are  noticed  at  the  end 
of  this  article.  This  reputation  occasioned  an 
invitation  to  be  sent  to  him  from  the  numer- 
ous church  at  Rouen,  which  he  thought  pro- 
per to  accept;  and  he  conducted  himself  in 
his  new  relation  with  the  most  exemplary  pirty 
and  prudence,  and  to  the  entire, satisfaction  of 
his  flock.  He  was  present,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  famous  conference  at  Poissy,  be- 
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fween  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain  and  Be zaf  in 
1561.  In  the  following  year,  the  civil  war 
having  broken  out,  Rouen  was  besieged  by  the 
royal  army,  and  alter  a brave  defence  compell- 
ed to  surrender;  on  which  event,  notwithstand- 
ing that  no  charges  were  preferred  against  him, 
and  many  even  of  his  adversaries  interested 
themselves  for  his  safety,  by  a cruel  order  from 
the  constable  Montmorency  and  the  duke  of 
Guise,  Marlorat  and  three  other  of  the  princi- 
pal citizens  lost  their  lives  on  the  gallows.  At 
this  time  cur  author  was  about  the  age  of  fifty- 
fix.  With  equal  industry  and  judgment  he 
compiled  comnientaries  on  several  of  the  books 
of  Scripture,  from  the  labours  of  the  most 
learned  writers  of  the  age,  with  distinct  ac- 
knowledgements of  his  obligations,  and  much 
original  matter  of  bis  own.  They  are  entitled 

Genesis,  cum  Catholica  Expositione  Eccle- 
siastica,”  &c.  1562*.  folio;  “ Liber  Psalmorum 
Davidis,  cum  Catholica,  &c.  et  Cantica,”  &c. 
of  the  same  date,  folio;  “ Jesai®  Prophetia, 
cum  Catholica,”  &c.  1564,  folio:  “ Novum 
Testamentum  cum  Catholica  Expositione,” 
&.c.  1605,  in  two  volumes  folio:  and  he  left 
behind  him,  in  an  imperfect  state,  “ Prophe- 
tic® et  Apostolic®  Doctrin®  Thesaurus  in  Locos 
communes  Rerum,  Dogmatum  et  Phrasium, 
Ordine  Alphabetico  digestus;  ’ which  was  com- 
pleted by  William  Feugere,  professor  of  divi- 
nity at  Leyden,  and  published  in  11574,  in 
folio.  Bezie  leones  Vir.  Must,  Aielehior. 
Adam.  Vit.  Theol.  Exter.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist. — M. 

MAR  MOL  CARAV  AJAL,  Luis  de,  born 
in  the  sixteenth  century  at  Granada,  was  one 
ef  those  men  who  know  how  to  profit  by  mis- 
lortune.  Being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Moors 
of  Barbary,  and  carried  to  Morocco,  he  col- 
lected all  the  materials  which  he  could  for  an 
account  of  the  country,  which,  when  he  had 
obtained  his  liberty,  and  returned  to  Spain,  he 
published  under  this  title,  La  Descripcion 
General  de  Africa , Tom.  1.  Granada,  1573. 
Tom.  2-  Malaga,  1599.  The  third  volume  of 
his  works  is  entitled  His teria  del  Rebelion  y Cas- 
tigo  de  los  Moriscos  del  Reino  de  Granada , Ma- 
laga, 1600.  In  the  two  former  parts  he  is  ac- 
cused of  having  made  too  much  use  of  Leo 
Africanus,  who  is  but  a suspicious  guide.  The 
French  translation  of  this  work  by  D’Ablan- 
court  is  highly  esteemed. 

The  Bibliotheca  Hispana  mentions  neither 
the  time  of  his  birth  nor  of  his  death.  He  is 
said  to  have  translated  the  revelations  of  St. 
Bridget,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  version 
was  ever  published.  NiC.  Antonio. — R,  S. 

VOL.  VI. 


MARMONTEL,  Jqhn-Francis,  a distin- 
guished French  writer,  was  born  *in  1723  at 
Bort,  a small  town  in  Limosin.  His  father 
was  in  an  humble  situation,  and  was  obliged  to 
exercise  great  frugality  to  bring  up  a large  fa- 
mily of  children,  of  whom  this  was  the  eldest. 
His  early  education  corresponded  with  the 
condition  of  life  irr  which  his.  lot  was  cast; 
but  he  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  having  a mo- 
ther whose  language  and  sentiments  were 
much  superior -to  her  rank,  and  who  constant- 
ly favoured  that  ardour  for  mental  cultivation 
by  which  he  was  soon  distinguished.  Through 
her  influence  he  was  sent  to  the  Jesuits’ college 
of  Mauriac,  where,  with  the  practice  of  strict 
economy,  he  was  initiated  in  classical  studies 
and  rhetorical  exercises.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
his  father  placed  him  with  a merchant  at  Cler- 
mont. As  this  destination  was  by  no  means 
to  his  taste,  he  quitted  it  immediately  after  his 
arrival;  and  hiring  a garret  for  his  lodging, 
with  a few  livres  in  his  pocket,  wrote  to  his 
father  that  he  felt  a vocation  for  the  ecclesias- 
tical profession.  Having-  obtained  indulgence 
for  this  inclination,  he  applied  for  admission  to 
the  college  of  Clermont,  and  was  received  into 
the  philosophical  class.  Soon  after,  some 
scholars  were  put  under  his  care,  from  whom 
he  received  an  acknowledgment  which  sufficed 
for  his  moderate  wants.  T he  death  of  his  fa- 
ther in  the  second  year  of  this  occupation  was 
a severe  stroke  to  him,  and  he  displayed  the 
goodness  of  his  heart  by  taking  upon  himself 
the  paternal  charge  with  respect  to  the  desti- 
tute family.  After  fluctuating  some  time  be- 
tween different  plans  of  life,  one  of  which  was 
that  of  entering  into  the  order  of  Jesuits,  he 
went  to  Toulouse,  and  there  engaged  as  teach- 
er of  philosophy  in  a seminary  of  the  Bernar- 
dines  His  natural  qu  ckness  of  parts  and  ac- 
quired knowledge  made  him  appear  with  dis- 
tinction in  a society  of  monks,  and  prospects 
of  greater  celebrity  soon  opened  upon  him. 
The  Academy  of  Floral  Games  at  Toulouse 
gave  annual  prizes  for  literary  compositions, 
which  soon  became  an  object  of  his  ambition. 
He  wrote  an  ode  as  one  of  the  competitors, 
and  was  much  mortified  that  it  did  not  obtain 
the-  prize.  Resolved  to  appeal  to  a higher 
tribunal,  he  sent  his  performance  to  Voltaire, 
who  returned  it  with  liberal  applause,  and 
with  a present  of  a copy  of  his  works.  Flatter- 
ed to  excess  with  this  condescension  from  so 
great  a man,  he  proceeded  with  ardour  in  his 
career,  and  obtained  the  prizes  ot  several  suc- 
cessive years.  His  reputation  continually  in-- 
creased;  he  sometimes  supplied  the  place  of 
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the  professor  of  philosophy,  was  made  an  ad- 
junct in  the  academy,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  number  of  his  scholars  augment- 
ed. He  employed  his  gains  in  kind  succours 
to  his  family,  and  sent  for  one  of  his  brothers 
to  be  educated  at  his  expence  under  his  own 
eye.  In  proportion  to  his  worldly  success,  his 
zeal  for  the  ecclesiastical  office  abated  : he  dis- 
cerned several  things  in  it  which  gave  him  dis- 
gust, and  found  other  inclinations  rising  in  his 
mind.  At  a very  early  age  he  had  formed  a 
tender  attachment,  and  though  it  had  been 
broken  off,  he  remained  by  no  means  insensi- 
ble to  the  charms  of  female  society.  The  ad- 
vice of  Voltaire,  to  try  his  fortune  at  Paris  as 
a man  of  letters,  was  therefore  too  confo'rm- 
able  to  his  wishes  not  to  command  his  atten- 
tion; and  when  he  received  a billet  from  him, 
announcing  that  M.  Orri,  the  comptroller-ge- 
neral of  the  finances,  to  whom  Voltaire  had 
mentioned  him,  promised  to  take  care  of  him, 
the  matter  was  determined,  and  he  set  out  for 
the  capital. 

Marmontel  arrived  at  Paris  in  1745,  where 
the  first  news  he  heard  was  that  Orri  had  lost 
his  place.  Voltaire  supported  his  spirits,  and 
advised  him  to  write  for  the  stage.  He  began 
to  study  for  that  purpose,  and  in  the  mean  time 
wrote  a poem  which  obtained  a prize  at  the 
French  academy,  and  in  conjunction  with  a 
literary  friend  published  a periodical  paper, 
which  had  little  success.  Ail  his  efforts  were 
unable  to  preserve  him  from  a.  state  of  indi- 
gence, when  a fortunate  introduction  to  a lady 
who  engaged  him  to  educate  her  grandson 
improved  his  circumstances,  and  gave  him  ad- 
mission to  a select  and  agreeable  society.  Fie 
finished  a tragedy  entitled  “ Denis  le  limn,” 
•which  was  brought  upon  the  stage  in  Februa- 
ry 1748,  and  obtained  general  applause. 
Money  and  fame  now  poured  in  upon  him ; 
he  became  in  fashion,  was  feasted  and  compli- 
mented, and  at  once  fell  into  the  vortex  of  Pa- 
risian dissipation.  A connexion  with  Madlle. 
Navarre,  a capricious  beauty,  mistress  to  mar- 
shal Saxe,  succeeded  by  another  with  Madlle. 
Clairon,  the  -celebrated  actress,  were  some 
of  the  titles  by  which  he  sustained  his  new 
character  of  a man  of  pleasure.  He  did  not, 
however,  neglect  the  art  to  ■which  he  was  in- 
debted for  his  reputation;  and  in  1744  his  se- 
cond tragedy  of  “ Aristomene”  appeared  on 
the  theatre.  Voltaire  sat  with  him  in  his  box, 
and  cordially  joined  in  the  applauses  which  it 
received  He  was  for  some  time  domesticated 
with  M.  d la  Popiiniere,  a rich  financier, 
whose  wife  was  the  daughter  of  an  actress. 


His  house  was  a scene  of  luxury  and  profu- 
sion of  every  kind,  and  Marmontel  entered 
with  full  relish  into  all  the  enjoyments  it  af- 
forded. In  his  dramatic  progress,  the  tragedy 
of  “ Cleopatra”  was  finished  and  acted  in 
1750.  He  had  composed  it  catelcssly,  and  its- 
success  was  indifferent.  Another  piece,  “ Les 
Heraclides,”  which  he  characterises  as  the 
most  pathetic,  but  the  most  feebly  written  of 
his  tragedies,  was  represented  in  1752,  and 
absolutely  failed.  He  has  attributed  this,  mis- 
fortune in  part  to  the  singular  circumstance  of 
too  copious  a draught  of  wine  taken  oy  011c  of 
the  principal  actresses,  Dumenil,  w.tich  gave  a 
ludicrous  extravagance  to  her  action.  This 
disappointment  was  of  service  in  giving  a tone 
to  In's  mind,  relaxed  by  too  much  indulgence. 
If  it  did  not  yet  make  a philosopher  of  him,  it 
rendered  him  more  attentive  to  his  fuuire  for- 
tune; and  having  already  ingratiated  himself 
with  the  all  powerful  Madame  Pompadour,  by 
some  court-incense,  he  took  an  opportunity  of 
being  introduced  to  that  favour. to,  and  was 
graciously  received.  It  wms  Iris  object  to  ob- 
tain by  her  influence  a place  in  one  of  the 
public  offices;  but  as  she  expressed  a wish  that 
he  should  again  try  his  fortune  at  the  theatre, 
he  complied,  and  produced  “ L<  s Funerailles 
de  Sesustrisr”  This  piece,  however,  was  not. 
more  successful  than  the  last;  and  his  new  pa- 
troness consoled  him  by  the  place  of  secretary 
of  the  royal  buildings  under  her  brother,  M.  de 
Marigny.  He  left  LVI . de  la  Popiiniere;  took 
apartments  at  Versailles;  and  “ here,  thank 
Heaven  (says  he,  in  his  memoirs),  terminate  the 
errors  and  deviations  of  my  youth.” 

Good  sense,  prudence,  and  a regard  to  pro- 
priety, seem  to  have  marked  the  character  of 
Marmontel  as  soon  as  the  fire  of  the  passions 
was  moderated.  No  one  more  agreeably  min- 
gled the  man  of  business  with  the  man  of  let- 
ters; or  in  his  commerce  with  the  great  better 
preserved  a decent  freedom,  without  giving 
offence  by  vanity  or  indiscretion.  In  his  lite- 
ral y capacity  he  was  at  this  time  much  con- 
nected with  D’Alembert  and  Diderot,  and  was 
tjieir  coadjutor  in  the  Encyclopedic.  His  assi- 
duities and  services  to  persons  in  power  at 
length  procured  him  a pension  upon  the  pri- 
vileged periodical  work  called  the  “ Mercure 
Francois.”  He  had  obtained  the  privilege  of 
the  work  itself  for  a friend  of  his,  named  Boissy, 
who,  being  once  at  a loss  for  original  pieces  to 
fill  it  respectably,  applied  in  great  haste  to 
Marmontel  for  his  assistance.  The  tale  en- 
titled “ Alcibiades,”  composed  at  a single  sit- 
ting, was  the  result  of  this  application.  It  was 
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received  with  so  much  applause,  that  the  au- 
thor was  encouraged  to  follow  it  in  the  same 
publication  with  “ Soliman  II.,”  the  “ Scruple,” 
and  others;  and  this  was  the  origin  of  the 
“ Contes  Moraux”  which  became  so  popular 
throughout  Europe.  Boissy  dying  soon  after, 
the  Mercure  was  given  to  Marmontel,  who 
thereupon  quitted  Versailles  and  his  place  of 
secretary  of  the  buildings,  and  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  took  up  his  abode  with  Mad.  Geof- 
frin:  this  was  in  the  year  17^8.  His  first  care 
was  to  render  the  work  which  he  superintend, 
ed  more  important  and  respectable,  for  which 
purpose  he  extended  his  plan  and  enlarged  its 
correspondences.  He  was  now  in  a favour- 
able situation  for  cultivating  an  acquaintance 
with  all  the  eminent  men  of  letters  and  artists 
at  Paris,  who  were  accustomed  to  assemble  at 
the  house  of  Mad.  Geoffrin.  He  likewise  saw 
there  a party  of  persons  of  rank  of  both  seses  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  he  frequented  the  meet- 
ings of  some  men  of  wit  and  pleasure  at  the 
house  of  a farmer-general  named  Pelletier, 
where  freedom  was  carried  to  the  bounds  of 
licentiousness.  This  life  of  enjoyment  was 
interrupted  by  the  following  circumstance. 
One  Cury,  a man  of  pleasantry,  had  composed 
a satire  on  the  duke  d’Aumont  in  the  form  of 
a parody  on  a scene  in  the  tragedy  of  Cinna. 
Marmontel,  who  was  intimate  with  him,  got 
the  verses  by  heart,  and  imprudently  repeated 
them  before  a party  at  Mad.  Geoffrin’s.  They 
were  attributed  to  him;  and  as  he  refused  to 
give  up  the  real  author,  he  was  committed,  on 
the  complaint  of  the  duke,  to  the  Bastille.  Pie 
was  very  well  -treated  there,  and  was  released 
after  a short  confinement,  but  the  Mercure 
was  taken  from  him.  This  was  a consider- 
able pecuniary  loss ; but  he  now  began  to  re- 
ceive a handsome  sum  from  the  multiplied 
^editions  of  his  tales,  and  his  literary  reputation 
stood  so  high  that  he  was  in  no  danger  of 
wanting  profitable  employment  for  his  pen. 
After  a tour  through  the  southern  provinces  of 
France,  in  which  he  paid  a visit  to  Voltaire, 
he  sat  down  seriously  to  composition,  and 
wrote  his  <(  Epitre  aux  Poetes”  for  the  prize 
of  the  French  Academy,  which  he  gained, 
though  Thomas  and  Delille  were  his  compe- 
titors. He  also  finished  bis  translation  of  the 
“ Pharsalia,  ’ and  his  “ Poetique  Francjoise.” 
The  great  object  of  his  ambition  was  admission 
into  the  French  Academy,  which,  after  much 
vexatious  opposition,  he  obtained  in  1763,  as 
successor  to  Marivaux. 

His  next  literary  production,  one  which  has 
conferred  the  .greatest  celebrity  on  his  name, 
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had  a singular  origin.  Confined  to  his  cham- 
ber by  an  asthmatic  disorder,  he  often  cast  his 
eyes  upon  a print  of  Belisarius  which  had 
been  presented  to  him,  and  was  led  to  reflect 
on  the  character  and  adventures  of  that  great 
man.  The  idea  of  forming  a work  of  fiction 
upon  the  foundation  of  his  history,  which 
might  be  a vehicle  for  his  own  political  and 
philosophical  opinions,  struck  him,  and  he 
wrought  upon  his  plan  till  he  had  produced 
his  “ Belisaire.”  He  read  parts  of  his  manu- 
script before  some  friends,  with  whom  it  had 
great  success,  but  it  had  a fiery  trial  to  go 
through  before  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbunne. 
The  liberal  sentiments  he  had  put  into  his 
hero’s  mouth  concerning  religious  toleration, 
and  the  unimportance  ot  controverted  theolo- 
gical tenets,  were  not  likely  to  gain  the  appro- 
bation of  that  body.  As  he  would  not  retract 
his  opinions  on  these  points,  the  Sorbonne 
proceeded  to  a censure  of  his  work;  but,  in 
the  mean  time,  large  editions  of  it  were  dis- 
persed over  France  and  all  Europe.  The 
triumph  was,  in  fact,  entirely  on  the  author’s 
side,  and  he  gained  in  the  contest  all  the  re- 
putation which  his  adversaries  lost.  After  p 
pleasant  tour  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Spa,  in 
which  he  was  ilattered  with  various  proofs  of 
his  literary  fame,  he  returned  to  Paris,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  musician  Gre- 
try.  For  his  benefit  Marmontel  worked  up 
several  little  stories  into  comic  operas  to  be  set 
by  him,  such  as  “ Le  Huron,”  “ Lucile,” 

“ Sylvain,’  “ L’Ami  de  la  Maison,”  and  “ Ze- 
mire  et  Azor,”  which  were  presented  at  the 
theatre  with  great  success.  About  this  time 
he  quitted  the  house  of  Mad.  Geoffrin,  who 
was  become  too  much  .1  devotee  to  be  quite  at 
her  ease  with  the  author  of  Belisarius,  and 
took  up  his  lodging  with  Madlle.  Clairon,  long 
since  changed  from  his  mistress  to  that  species 
of  female  friend  which  France  alone  affords  in 
perfection. 

On  the  death  ofDuclos  in  1772,  Marmontel 
was  appointed  without  any  solicitation  to  suc- 
ceed him  as  historiographer  of  France.  He 
prepared  himselt  to  exercise  the  duties  of  this 
office  by  collecting  materials  for  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  seve- 
ral persons  of  consequence.  He  also  engaged 
in  the  composition  of  the  supplement  to  the 
Encyclopedic,  which  followed  the  seven  origi- 
nal volumes  of  that  work.  When  the  musical 
war  broke  out  between  the  partisans  of  Gluck 
and  Piccini,  he  took  part  with  the  latter,  and 
assiduously  employed  himself  in  accommodat- 
ing the  opeias  of  Quinaut  to  his  Italian  style 
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sf  composition.  After  several  projects  of  a 
matrimonial  connection  had  proved  abortive, 
Marmontel,  now  at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  seem- 
ed to  have  determined  upon  passing  the  re- 
mainder of  life  in  celibacy ; when  his  heart, 
perhaps  softened  by  the  combination  of  tender 
poetry  and  touching  music,  suddenly  gave  way 
to  the  charms  of  a young  lady  of  eighteen  from 
.Lyons,  niece  to  two  of  his  friends  of  the  name 
of  Morellet.  A marriage  speedily  followed  his 
declaration,  aqd  the  happy  or’degroom  com- 
menced a domestic  life  in  partnership  w ith  the 
family  of  his  spouse.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  this  union  was  a >ouie.-  of  much 
real  felicity.  About  this  time  he  publish  -d 
another  work,  which,  like  BelLavius,  unbed 
history  with  fiction,  for  th ; similar  purpose  of 
inculcating  liberal  principles  arid  enlightened 
sentiments.  This  was  “ Le>  1.  cas  ;”  or,  The 
Destruction  of  the  Empire  ot  Peru,  two 
volumes,  octavo.  The  eloquence,  the  eleva- 
tion, the  pathos,  and  the  descriptive  beauty  of 
this  performance,  render  it  equal  in  point  of 
literary  merit  to  any  of  his  compositions, 
though  it  deviates  still  more  than  Bclisaire 
from  the  truth  of  manners  and  character. 
Still  warmly  attached  to  the  party  of  Piccini, 
he  composed  in'  his  defence  a poem  in  twelve 
cantos  “ ;sur  la  Musique,”  and  gave  him  the 
words  of  the  opera  of  “ Didon.”  His  election 
to  the  po,t  of  perpetual  secretary  of  the  French 
Academy  after  the  death  of  d’Alemb  rt  in 
173,  was  a testimony  of  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  by  his  literary  brethren.  His 
compositions  from  this  time  were  chiefly  con- 
fined to  eloges  and  other  pieces  read  before 
the  academy,  as  well  in  verse  as  in  prose.  lie 
also  employed  himself  in  a complete  edition  of 
his  works,  now  become  voluminous  His 
time  passed  very  agreeably  in  the  bosom  of  a 
rising  family,  surrounded  with  decent  opulence, 
and  alternately  enjoying  the  pleasures  ot  a rural 
life  at  his  country  seat,  and  the  delights  of  cul- 
tivated society  in  the  literary  circles  of  Paris. 
Under  the  ministry  of  M.  Lamoignon,  keeper 
of  the  seals,  Marmontel  was  consulted  on  a 
pt  m for  the  improvement  of  the  national  edu- 
cation, and  spent  much  time  in  drawing  up  an 
elaborate  memoir  on  the  subject.  The  dis- 
mission of  that  minister,  however,  put  an  end 
to  i.is  labours  of  this  kind;  and  the  stormy 
scenes  which  supervened  effected  a great 
change  in  his  Circumstance s and  mode  of  life. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a man  in 
Marmontel’s  advantageous  situation,  who  had 
once  been  the  prote  e of  a royal  mistress, 
and  a successful  candidate  for  court-lavours, 


should  adopt  the  revolutionary  principle* 
which  a detestation  of  abuses  and  a passion 
for  innovation  rendered  so  seducing  to  many 
of  his  literary  cotemporaries.  His  ideas  of 
reformation  did  not  go  beyond  the  concessions 
offered  by  the  crown  in  1788,  and  he  contem- 
plated witn  horror  those  constitutional  changes 
which  were  m ditated  by  the  popular  party. 
The  public  opinion  of  him,  however,  was  such 
that  he  was  chosen  by  one  of  the  sections  of 
Paris  as  a member  of  the  electoral  assembly. 
Tde  opposition  w’  ich  he  made  to  a proposal 
for  demanding  an  unlimited  liberty  of  the  press 
was  the  cause  that  he  lost  the  confidence  of  his 
constituents,  and  was  expftnged  from  the  list 
of  candidates  to  the  national  assembly.  Hav- 
ing now  no  public  trust  to  execute,  tie  gladly 
retired  to  his  country  house,  to  remain  a spec- 
tator rather  than  an  actor  in  the  great  revolu- 
tionary drama  H s income  was  greatly  di- 
minished by  the  reforms  in  the  expenditure; 
and  in  1792,  when  scenes  of  b’oo>l  and  vio- 
lence were  manifestly  approaching,  he  retired 
wit1'  his  family  to -the  m ignOoui hood  of  Ev:*  u* 
in  N irmandy.  A cottage  which  he  purchased 
at  Abioville  was  his  find  retreat,  where  he 
passed  ins  time  in  tie-  ucation  of  his  chil- 
dren, an  ! in  the  comnosition  of  some  new 
worKs  Of  in  sc  we,  e sonic  additional  “ Contes 
Moraux,”  ot  a more  er  ou-  c.  ->1  than  the  ior- 
mer,  and  a ‘‘  Cours  EH  ' or  the  in- 
struction of  youth,  com  - short  treatises 

on  grammar,  lpgii ,-  . ; iy  .c  , and  mo- 

rals He  also  drew  up  . ooirs  of  his  own 
Life,  addre>sed  to  iris  children;  a lively  and 
entertaining  work,  but  containing  pictures, 
which  many  fathers  would  not  have  chosen 'to 
place  in  the  view  of  their  sons.  At  length, 
in  the  month  of  Apr  1 1,97,  he  was  chosen  by 
the  department  of  Eure  their  representative  to 
the  national  assembly,  and  was  particularly 
charged  with  the  defence  of  the  catholic  r li- 
gion  ; a task,  in  which  the  convictions  of  the 
latter  part  at  leas:,  of  his  life  induced  him  to 
engage  with  great  cordiality.  He  pronounced 
before  the  legislative  body  a discourse  to  this 
eff  ct,  “ o>i  the  fre  - exercise  of  public  wor- 
ship;” and  he  continued  to  discharge  the  func- 
tions of  his  office,  tid  the  decision  which  ren- 
dered .,uil  the  elections  o.  Ins  department,  with 
those  of  many  others.  He  then  retired  again 
to  his  coit.ige,  where  he  died  of  an  apoplexy 
in  December  1799,  in  the  seventy  seventh 
year  of  his  age. 

Marmontel  deservedly  holds  a high  rank 

amonest  modern  French  authors.  Warm  and 
© . 
eloquent  on  grave  and  elevated  topics,  easy  and 
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lively  on  light  ones,  ingenious,  inventive,  and 
varied,  full  of  good  sense  and  animated  with 
sentiment,  he  addresses  himself  with  almost 
equal  succes*  to  the  heart,  the  imagination,  and 
the  judgment.  Scarcely  any  work  of  the  age 
was  more  popular  than  his  “ Contes  Moraux,” 
which  contain  many  charming  stories  delight- 
fully told.  The  English  reader,  however, 
should  be  apprized  that  they  are  not  properly 
rendered  Moral  Tale  ” since  the  morality  of 
rmfny  of  them  is  very  ambiguous.  They  are 
fictitious  narratives  relative  to  life  and  man- 
ners and  in  general  inculcate  valuable  and 
useful  lessons.  They  have  been  charged,  in- 
deed, with  some  fake  and  caricature  painting 
of  the  iinguage  and* manners  of  high  life;  and 
in  some  parts  they  certainly  betray  a tinge  of 
th  kind  o'f  company  which  the  writer  kept  in 
•hi*  season  of  gayetv.  These,  the  Belisaire  and 
Incas,  are  best  known  to  foreigners  His  poe- 
tical works  ir^  little  read  abroad,  and  seem  less 
valued  m Fiance  than  his  prose.  Some  of  his 
didactic  work*  are  much  estee  led,  especially 
his  course  of  literature  irn.e»tccl  in  the  Encyclo 
pedie.  .Since  ids  death,  b.  a'.es  Ks  own  Me- 
moiis,  there  nave  appeoed“  humo  rs  of  the 
Regency  of  the  Duk  of  Orleans,”  printed 
front  his  manuscri  t,  in  two  volumes,  .2tno. 
Mem-  de  Maimin' el,  — A. 

MARNIX.  Philip  de,  seigneur  du  Mont 
Saintc  Aldcgone,  a distinguished  negotiator  and 
writei  among  the  reformed,  was  born  in  1538 
at  1 rus.  els,  of  a noble  family  oilginally  from 
S-’Voy  lie  was  educated  under  Calvin  at  Ge- 
ne v a,  where  he  imbibed  the  principles  of  that 
reiormer,  together  with  an  intimate  acqu  unt- 
ance  wi  h the  learned  languages,  law,  history, 
ana  the  sciences.  He  suffered  much  for  his 
religion  in  his  own  country,  both  from  the 
displeasure  of  his  relations,  and  from  the  seve- 
rity of  the  governn  ent.  His  property  was 
confiscated,  and  he  was  a year  in  prison,  dur- 
ing part  of  which  he  was  in  daily  apprehen- 
sion of  death  from  the  tyranny  of  the  duke  of 
Alva.  Fie  was  particularly  obnoxious,  as 
having  drawn  up  the  formulary  by  which,  in 
15 66,  several  nobles  confederated  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  the  inquisition  into  the  Low 
Countries.  When  liberty  of  conscience  was 
entirely  suppressed  there,  he  took  refuge  in 
G<  ••  any,  and  was  made  a counsellor  m the 
ecclesia  tical  council  at  Heidelberg.  Return- 
ing to  his  native  country  in  1572,  he  zealously 
dcvoti  d himsi  If  to  the  service  of  liberty  and 
th  ■ reformed  religion,  and  was  in  great  esteem 
IVith  the  prince  of  Orange.  Having  been 


taken  prisoner  at  the  Hague,  the  prince,  appre- 
hending that  the  Spaniards  might  make  him  an 
object  of  punishment,  threatened  to  retaliate 
on  the  count  of  Bossut  any  ill  treatment  he 
might  meet  with.  He  was  one  of  the  deputies 
sent,  in  1575,  to  request  the  protection  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  Three  years  afterwards,  he  was  an 
envoy  of  the  archduke  Matthias  at  the  diet  of 
Worms,  where  he  made  a vety  free  and  ener- 
getic harangue  against  the  Spanish  tyranny. 
He  was  dne  oi  the  plenipotentiaries  s nt  by  the 
states  into  France  in  1580  to  treat  with  the 
duke  of  Alcn^on.  When  the  duke  of  Parma 
besieged  Antwerp  in  1584,  he  wis  consul  of 
that  city.  He  underwent  some  imputation  for 
his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  ami  wa  thought 
finally  to  have  become  too  favourable  to  the 
Spaniards  ; but  it  does  not  appear  that  there 
were  any  just  grounds  for  supposing  him 
cooled  in  his  attachment  to  lrs  religion  or  his 
country.  He  died  at  Leyden  in  1598,  while 
he  was  engaged  in  a Flemish  version  of  the 
Scriptures.  Sainte  Ahlegwnde  fas  he  is  usually 
called)  was  the  author  of  a considerable  number 
of  writings,  political  and  controversial,  both 
Serious  and.  ludicrous,  which  were  of  much 
temporary  service  to  the  cause  he  espoused. 
Of  the  Tatter  class  was  a work  in  Flemish, 
entitled  “ The  Romish  Bee-hive,”  containing 
stories  in  ridicule  of  the  papists,  which  became 
extremely  popular.  He  published  a similar 
work  in  French, entitled  “ Tableau  des  Differens 
de  la  Religion,”  which  was  equally  successful. 
He  translated  the  Psalter  into  Flemish  verse; 
but  his  version,  though  better  than  that  in 
common  use,  did  not  obtain  admission  into  the 
churches.  Bay/e.  Moreri. — A. 

MAROLLES,  Michael,  abbot  of  Villeloin, 
an  indefatigable  writer,,  barn  in  1600,  was  son 
of  Claude  de  Vlarolles,  famous  as  a champion 
of  the  League,  in  whose  cause  he  killed  Mari- 
vaut,  the  royalist  champion,  in  single  combat. 
Michael  had  an  extraordinary  passion  for  study, 
and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  published  a transla- 
tion of  Lucan.  Fie  pursued  his  career  as  an 
author  during  his  whole  life,  and  was  so  much 
immersed  in  it,  that  he  obtained  no  other 
church-preferment  than  two  abbacies,  notwith- 
standing the  reputation  of  his  father,  and  his 
high  connexions.  T he  task  of  translation  was 
that  to  which  he  particularly  applied  himself; 
and  although  his  versions  could  boast  neither 
of  correctness,  nor  beauty  of  style,  they  were 
useful  performances  at  the  time.  Of  the  authors 
who  thus  passed  through  his  hands  are  enu- 
merated Plautus,  Terence,  Lucretius,  Catullus, 
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Tibullus,  Virgil,  Horace,  Juvenal,  Persius, 
Lucan,  Martial,  Statius,  the  Augustan  histo- 
rians, Ammianus,  Athenaeus,  and  Gregory  of 
"l  ours.  He  also  began  a translation  of  the 
Bible;  His  versions  of  the  poets  are  the  least 
in  esteem ; for  though  he  versified  with  extreme 
facility,  it  was  with  proportional  slovenliness. 
“ My  verses  (said  he  one  day  to  Liniere)  cost 
me  little.”  “ They  cost  you  full  as  much  as 
they  are  worth,”  replied  the  satirist.  Marolles 
was  one  of  the  first  who  collected  prints.  His 
collection  amounted  to  100,000,  which  after- 
wards came  to  the  king’s  cabinet.  He  pub- 
lished two  catalogues  of  them,  much  valued  by 
the  curious  in  that  walk.  He  composed  his 
own  “ Memoirs,”  which  contain  a vast  number 
of  anecdotes,  some  of  them  interesting,  but  the 
greater  part  frivolous.  An  edition  of  them 
was  printed  by  the  abbe  Goujet,  three  volumes 
J 2mo.  1755.  His  last  work  was  a u History  of 
the  Counts  of  Anjou,”  quarto,  1681,  in  which 
year  he  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  Moreri. 
Nmiv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

MAROT,  Clement,  a celebrated  French 
poet,  born  about  1495  at  Cahors,  was  the  son 
of  John  Marot,  an  officer  in  the  household  of 
Francis  I.,  and  also  a poet.  Clement  was 
valet-de-chambre  of  the  same  king,  who  placed 
him  with  his  sister  Margaret  when  she  married 
the  duke  of  Alen^on.  He  accompanied  that 
prince  to  the  war  in  Italy,  and  was  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia. 
During  the  absence  of  Francis  in  Spain,  he 
was  accused  of  heresy  by  the  zealous  Dr. 
Bouchard,  and  committed  to  prison  ; he  was, 
however,  liberated  through  the  favour  of  the 
king  and  the  princess  Margaret.  He  under- 
went another  confinement -on  a less  honourable 
account,  that  of  having  rescued  a man  from 
the  hands  of  the  officers  of  justice  ; for  it  ap- 
pears that  whatever  were  his  sentiments  of 
religion,  his  moral  conduct  was  far  from  exem- 
plary. Unwilling  to  have  any  further  quarrels 
with  the  police  of  Paris,  of  the  administrators 
of  which  he  gives  a frightful  picture  in  his 
poem  of  “ Hell,”  he  took  refuge  with  his 
former  mistress,  now  queen  of  Navarre;  and 
not  thinking  himself  there  in  safety,  he  retired 
to  he  court  of  the  duchess  of  Ferrara,  a de- 
clared favourer  of  the  reformation.  Fie  ob- 
tained permission  from  Francis  to  return  to 
France  in  1536,  where,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Vatable,  he  composed  his  translation  of  the 
first  thirty  Psalms  of  David  into  French  verse. 
This  was  censured  by  the  Sorbonne,  which 
made  remonstrances  to  the  king  on  the  subject ; 
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and  though  his  majesty  was  inclined  to  favour 
him,  the  publication  was  finally  prohibited. 
Marot’s  attachment  to  the  new  opinions  at 
length  exposed  him  to  so  much  hazard,  that 
he  thought  proper  to  retire  to  Geneva,  where 
he  was  regarded  as  a valuable  auxiliary.  lie 
there  translated  twenty  more  Psalms  ; but  his 
manners  were  so  unsuitable  to  the  rigour  of  the 
place,  that  it  was  not  long  before  he  quitted  it. 
A party-writer  assqrts  that  he  was  convicted  of 
debauching  his  landlady,  and  that  he  would 
have  suffered  death  for  it,  had  not'  Calvin  pro- 
cured a commutation  of  the  punishment  to  a 
public  whipping  ; but  this  story  is  by  no  means 
authenticated.  Beza,  however,  hints  that  the 
loose  habits  he  had  contracted  in  a court  life 
never  left  him.  His  last  residence  was  at 
Turin,  where  he  died  in  1544.  Clement 
Marot  excelled  all  the  French  poets  of  his  time 
in  delicate  and  ingenious  turns,  expressed  with 
a charming  simplicity,  and  the  happiest  exem- 
plification of  that  naivete  which  is  a peculiarly 
French  idea.  It  is  true  there  is  much  vulgarity 
and  flatness  in  his  language,  and  it  is  but  occa- 
sionally that  the  poet  breaks  out ; but  his  best 
manner  has  been  so  captivating,  that  the  style 
Marotique  has  had  numerous  imitations,  among 
whom  laFontaine  did  not  disdain  to  be  reckoned. 
He  excelled  most  in  light,  epigrammatic,  and 
amatory  compositions,  which  do  not  always 
keep  within  the  bounds  of  decency.  His 
Psalms,  though  defective  in  grandeur  and 
dignity,  have  some  happy  and  natural  phraee- 
61ogy,  which  rendered  them  extremely  popular. 
They  were  even  at  one  time  the  delight  of  the 
licentious  court  of  Henry  II.,  which  was  almost 
surprised  into  the  spirit  of  Calvinism,  before 
the  connexion  between  psalmody  and  heresy 
had  been  duly  detected.  Marot  is  said  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  the' rondeau,  and  of  the 
alternacy  of  masculine  and  feminine  rhymes, 
and  to  have  given  the  modern  forms  of  the 
sonnet  and  madrigal  in  French  verse.  Flis 
works,  with  those  of  his  father,  and  of 
his  son  Michael,  were  published  collectively 
at  the  Hague  in  four  volumes  quarto,  and 
six  volumes  l2mo.  in  1731.  Bayte.  Moreri, 
—A. 

MARQUEZ,  P.  M.  Fr.  Juan.  It  is  well 
observed  by  Capmany,  that  in  absolute  mo- 
narchies there  is  no  oratory  except  that  of  the 
pulpit.  Juan  Marquez  was  one  of  the  best 
Spanish  orators,  thatis, one  of  the  best  preachers. 
His  figure  was  commanding,  his  voice  sweet, 
sonorous,  and  flexible,  and  his  action  graceful. 
The  impression  which  he  made  upon  his  hearers 


was  never  forgotten  by  them  ; but  they  com- 
plained that  his  written  works  did  not  produce 
the  same  effect : the  life  and  beauiy  were  net 
there. 

He  was  born  in  1564,  at  Madrid,  of  a good 
family.  In  1581  he  professed  among  the 
hermits  of  St.  Augustine  in  the  royal  convent 
of  St.  Philip  : doubts  were  entertained  re- 
specting the  validity  of  this  profession  on  ac- 
count of  his  youth,  so  he  ratified  it  three  years 
afterwards  in  the  convent  of  St.  Augustine  at 
Salamanca.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he 
was  chosen  prior  of  this  convent,  and  there  he 
died,  1621,  having  held  various  honourable 
offices  in  that  university,  in  his  order,  and  in 
the  inquisition  ; if  it  can  be  accounted  an 
honour  to  have  belonged  to  that  accursed  tri- 
bunal. 

None  of  his  sermons  were  published ; and  a 
curious  treatise  which  he  had  written  upon  the 
proper  method  of  preaching  before  princes,  was 
consumed  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
by  a fire  which  destroyed  the  library  of  his 
convent,  and  proved  fatal  to  many  manuscripts 
by  the  brethren  of  the  order.  His  published 
works  are  four : 1 . Los  dos  Estados  de  la  Espiritual 
'Jerusalem , sobre  los  Psalmos  125  Isf  136,  Medina 
del  Campo,  1603,  Salamanca,  1610.  This, 
which  is  considered  as  his  most  eloquent  work, 
was  translated  into  French.  2.  Origeti  de  los 
Padres  Ermitanos  de  San  Agusiin,  y su  verdadera 
institucion  antes  del  gran  Concilio  Later ense , Sala- 
manca, 1618,  and  in  Italian  at  Turin,  1621. 

3.  Vida  del  Venerable  P.  F.  Alonso  de  Horezco , 
Madrid,  1648.  This  was  published  after  the 
death  of  the  author  by  Fr.  Thomas  de  Herrera. 

4.  El  Gobernador  Christiana , deducido  de  las  Vidas 
de  Aloyses  y Josue , Principes  del  Pueblo  de  Diost 
Salamanca,  1612.  The  subsequent  editions 
were  numerous, and  it  was  translated  intoFrench 
and  Italian.  T iris  was  written  at  the  Duque 
de  Feria’s  request,  as  a sort  of  antidote  to  the 
PrinceofMacchiavelliandthe  Republic  ofBodin; 
the  famous  Fr.  Luis  de  Leon  had  been  pre- 
vented from  executing  such  a work  by  death. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  Juan  Marquez  ex- 
plicitly denies  the  right  divine  : our  own  high- 
churchmen  have  been  the  most  slavish  of  all 
the  clergy.  He  is  still  regarded  as  one  of  the 
ornaments  of  Castilian  literature  in  its  best  age 
but  he  must  be  read  for  his  manner,  not  for  his 
matter,  and  will  therefore  only  be  read  by  his 
countrymen.  His  epitaph  is  worth  transcribing, 
as  it  shows  the  high  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held  by  his  contemporaries. 


M.  Frat.  Joannes  Marque* 

H.  S.  E 

Corporis  Et  Animi  Specie  Insi- 
gnis,  Eloquently  Flumen 
Et  F'llnien. 

R.  gius  Ecclesiastes,  * 

Rerum  Fidei  Censor,  Vesperti- 
nusApud  Salrnant.  Theol. 

P.  miiis  Antecessor, 

Ad  Miraeulum  Doctus. 
Hiijus'Ccenobii  Prior,  Litera- 
run  Dimno  Raptus 
Januarii  XVII,  MDCXXI.  JEtat  LVI. 

Heu  Qui.'  Non  Abibit 
Si  Hie  A bit? 

Nic.  Antonio.  Capmany. — R.  S. 

MARSAIS,  CjESar-Chesneau  nu,  an  ex- 
cellent grammarian  and  logician,  was  born  at 
Marseilles  in  1676.  In  his  youth  he  entered 
into  the  congregation  of  the  oratory,  which  his 
desire  of  greater  liberty  soon  made  him  quit. 
He  went  to  Paris,  married,  was  admitted  ad- 
vocate, and  began  to  practise  with  some  success. 
Disappointment  in  his  expectations,  and  do- 
mestic uneasiness  occasioned  by  ihe  bad  temper 
of  his  wife,  induced  him,  however,  to  quit  his 
profession  and  engage  in  the  office  of  a private 
tutor.  He  first  undertook  the  education  of 
the  son  of  the  president  des  Maisons  •,  and 
when  the  death  of  the  father  had  frustrated 
him  of  his  expected  recompense,  he  occupied 
the  same  post  in  the  house  of  the  famous 
financier  Law.  After  the  fall  of  that  projector, 
he  became  preceptor  to  the  sons  of  the  marquis 
de  Beaufremont,  and  obtained  great  credit  from 
his  pupils.  Though  himself  indifferent  with 
respect  to  religion,  which  he  seemed  to  con- 
sider merely  as  a matter  of  civil  policy,  he  did 
not  fail  to  imbue  them  with  the  principles  of 
Christianity  and  sound  morality.  His  little 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  the  simplicity  with 
which  he  declared  his  sentiments,  were,  how- 
ever, injurious  to  his  character;  and  a question 
he  is  said  to  have  asked  on  being  applied  to 
respecting  some  children  of  high  rank,  “ In 
what  religion  they  chose  that  he  should  educate 
them,”  was  repeated  to  his  disadvantage. 
When,  therefore,  he  set  up  a boarding-school, 
he  met  with  little  success  ; and  he  was  obliged 
for  a slender  maintenance  togive  private  lectures. 
While  in  this  state,  the  authors  of  the  Ency- 
clopedic associated  him  to  their  extensive 
labours  ; and  the  articles  concerning  grammar, 
with  some  others,  were  committed  to  him. 
These  are  acknowledged  to  be  drawn  up  with 
extraordinary  clearness  and  precision,  and  to 
display  profound  erudition  and  truly  philoso- 
phical views.  The  count  deLauragais,  touched 
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wit!1,  the  merit  of  this  neglected  man  of  letters, 
comforted  his  declining  years  v,;th  a pension,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  which  he  died  in  175 6,  at  the 
age  of  eighty.  Du  Marsais  was  of  a mild  and 
tranquil  disposition,  not  brilliant  in  conversa- 
tion, and  rather  slow  in  the  developement  of 
his  ideas,  sufficiently  sensible  of  his  own  talents 
and  acquirements,  and  too  little  a man  of  the 
world  to  affect  ignorance  of  them.  He  was 
quite  a simple  and  natural  character,  and  dis- 
liked every  thing  that  deviated  from  nature. 
His  lessons  were  said  to  have  had  a considerable 
share  in  forming  the  celebrated  actress  !e 
Couvreur  to  that  natural  declamation  for  which 
she  was  distinguished.  Voltaire  says  of  clu 
Marsais,  “ He  was  one  of  those  philosophers 
in  obscurity  of  whom  Paris  is  full,  who  judge 
solidly  of  .every  thing,  who  live  with  one 
another  in  peace  and  in  a mutual  commerce  of 
reason,  unknown  by  the  great,  and  much 
dreaded. by  those  charlatans  of  every  kind  who 
wish  to  domineer  over  men’s  minds.”  His 
principal  works  are  “ Exposition  de  la  Doctrine 
de  J’Eglise  Gaiiicane  par  rapport  aux  Pre- 
tensions de  la  Cour  de  Rome,”  begun  at  the 
request  of  the  president  des  Maisons,  but  not 
printed  till  after  the  author’s  death  : “ Exposi- 
tion d’une  Methode  raisonnee  pour  apprendre 
la  Langue  Latine,”  iamo.  1722,  much  praised 
by  d’Alembert  for  its  philosophical  plan: 
“ Traite  des  Tropes,”  1730,  accounted  a master- 
piece of  just  reasoning,  clearness,  and  pre- 
cision : “Logique;  ou,  Reflexions  sur  les  Opera- 
tions de  1’ Esprit,”  a compendium  of  every  thing 
important  in  metaphysics  and  the  art  of  rea- 
soning. His  Encyclopedic  articles  were  printed 
separately  in  two  parts,  1 2mo.  1762.  He 
- composed  an  answer  to  father  Baltus’s  criticism 
on  l ontenelle’s  Hist,  of  Oracles,  of  which  only 
some  imperfect  fragments  were  found  among 
his  papers.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Siec/e  de 
Louis  XIV.— A. 

MARSH,  Narcissus,  an  eminent  Irish  pre- 
late in  the  seventeenth  and  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  born  at  Hannington 
near  Highworth  in  Wiltshire,  in  the  year  1638. 
Having  laid  a good  foundation  of  grammar- 
learning in  his  native  place,  in  1654  he  was 
entered  of  Magdalen-college  in  the  university 
of  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A. 
in  1657.  In  the  following  year  he  was  elected 
fellow  of  Exeter-college  ; as  a member  of  which 
he  proceeded  M.  A.  in  1660,  bachelor  of  di- 
vinity in  1667,  and  doctor  in  the  same  faculty 
in  1671.  During  these  periods  he  was  made 
chaplain  to  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  bishop  oi  Exeter, 
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and  afterwards  to  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  lord 
chancellor.  He  was  also  appointed  one  of  the 
additional  proctors  for  the  government  of  the 
university,  during  king  Charles’s  residence  there 
in  1 6<5q.  In  1673,  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
chancellor  of  the  university,  appointed  him 
principal  of  St.  Alban’s-hall  ; which  society 
flourished  greatly  under  his  excellent  discipline. 
While  he  retained  this  situation,  as  be  lead  a 
taste  for  music  and  was  well  skilled  in  the 
practice  of  it,  he  had  a weekly  concert  in  Iris 
apartments,  for  the  entertainment  of  his  musical 
friends.  In  1678,  by  the  joint  interest  of  his 
friend  Dr.  Fell,  and  the  duke  of  Ormond,  then 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  king  was  induced 
to  nominate  him  to  the  vacant  provostship  of 
Duhlin-college ; where  ho  discharged  the  duties 
of  his  high  mist  with  such  fidelity  and  re- 
gularity, that  his  conduct  has  been  held  up  as 
a complete  pattern  to  ail  his  successors.  He 
did  not  continue  long,  however,  in  this  useful 
employment:  for,  in  1682-3,  was  promoted 
to  tiie  sees  of  Le’ghlin  and  Ferns,  with  which 
he  held  the  rectory  of^^Kilebban  in  commendam. 
In  i6poyhe  was  translated  from  those  sees  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Cashel!  ; from  thence  to 
Dublin  in  1694;  and,  in  1702-3,  from  Dublin 
to  Armagh.  While  he  filled  the  see  of  Dublin, 
he  built  a noble  library,  which  he  enlarged  after 
he  became  primate,  and  furnished  with  a choice 
collection  of  books;  consisting  of  the  library  of 
Dr.  Stillingfleet,  late  bishop  of  Worcester, 
purchased  ,by  him  and  added  to  his  own  ; and 
to  render  it  the  more  useful  to  the  public,  he 
made  a handsome  provision  for  a librarian  and 
sub-librarian,  to  attend  it  during  certain  pre- 
scribed hours.  For  this  public-spirited  founda- 
tion, his  name  deserves  to  be  transmitted  with 
respect  to  posterity.  He  also  endowed  an 
hospital  at  Drogheda,  for  the  reception  of 
twelve  widows  of  decayed  clergymen,  to  each 
of  whom  he  assigned  an  apartment,  and  twenty 
pounds  a year  for  a maintenance.  He,  like- 
wise, repaired  many  dilapidated  churches  in 
the  diocese  of  Armagh,  and  bought  in  several 
impropriations,  which  he  restored  to  his  see. 
Nor  did  he  confihe  his  generous  benefactions 
to  Ireland  only,  but  extended  his  bounty  to  the 
encouragement  of  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
and  to  other  munificent  and  charitable  institu- 
tions ; presenting  a number  of  oriental  MSS. 
chiefly  purchased  out  of  Golius’s  collection, 
to  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford.  After 
having  lived  many  years,  in  great  honour  and 
reputation,  and  been  seven  times  appointed  one 
of  the  lords-justices  of  Ireland,  this  worthy 
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prelate  died  in  1713,  when  he  was  within  six 
weeks  of  completing  the  seventy- fifth  year  of 
his  age.  Besides  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
learned  languages,  and  particularly  the  oriental, 
as  well  as  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  eccle- 
siastical history,  he  was  also  a proficient  in 
mathematical  learning,  and  natural  philosophy  ; 
Snd  in  his  personal  character,  he  was  pious, 
amiable,  and  exemplary.  He  only  published, 
“ Manuductio  ad  Logicam,”  written  by  Philip 
de  Trieu,  with  the  addition  of  the  Greek  text  of 
Aristotle,  some  tables  and  schemes,  and  Gas- 
sendi’s treatise  “ De  demonstratione,”  with 
notes,  1678,  octavo;  “ Institutiones  Logicae, 
in  Usum  Juventutis  Academics;,”  1681,  octavo; 
“ An  introductory  Essay  to  the  Doctrine  of 
Sounds,  containing  some  Proposals  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Acoustics,”  presented  to  the 
Royal  Society  in  Dublin,  and  printed  in  the 
“ Philosophical  Transactions”  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  for  the  year  1683  » “ A 

Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Dublin,” 
quarto.  JVoqus  Athen.  Oxen.  vol.  II. 
Ifieg.  Britan. — M. 

MARSHALL, Thomas,  a learned  divine  of 
the  church  of  Lngland  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tary,  was  born  at  Barkby  in  Leicestershire, 
about  the  year  1621.  He  was  instructed  in 
grammar-learning  by  the  vicar  of  his  native 
town,  and,  in  1640,  was  entered  a batler  at 
Lincoln-college,  in  the  university  of  Oxford, 
where  in  the  following  year  he  was  elected  a 
scholar  on  Trapp’s  foundation.  As  he  was  a 
constant  attendant  on  archbishop  Usher’s  ser- 
mons in  All-hallows  church,  he  became  so 
great  an  admirer  of  that  excellent  prelate,  that 
he  determined  to  take  him  for  the  model  of  his 
owil  life.  When  the  civil  wars  broke  out,  and 
Oxford  was  converted  into  a garrison,  he  bore 
arms  on  the  king’s  side,  at  his  own  expence  ; 
on  which  account,  when  he  stood  candidate 
for  the  degree  of  B.  A.  he  was  admitted  with- 
out  paying  the  customary  fees.  Upon  the 
approach  of  the  parliament, iry  visitors  in  1:647, 
he  left  the  university',  went  to  the  continent, 
and  became  preacher  to  the  company  of  English 
merchants  at  Rotterdam  and  Dort.  Prom 
this  time  he  appears  to  have  continued  abroad 
several  years  ; during  which  lie  was  created 
bachelor  of  divinity  in  ic6i  ; chosen  fellow  of 
his  college,  without,  his  solicitation  or  know- 
ledge, in  1668  ; and  made  doctor  of  divinity  at 
Oxford  in  the  follov  ing  year,  while  he  was  still 
at  Dorr.  These  honours  recalled  him  to  his 
native  cbufitiv.  and  to  Oxford,  where  he  was 
elected  vector  of  his  college,  in  die  year  1672. 
Afterwards  he  was  appointed  chaplain  in  ordi- 
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nary  to  his  majesty  ; and  in  1680,  presented  to 
the  rectory  of  Bladon  near  Woodstock,  in  Ox- 
fordshire. His  last  preferment  was  to  the 
deanery  of  Gloucester,  in  1681.  He  died  at 
Lincoln-college  in  1685,  about  the  age  of  sixty- 
four,  and  is  entitled  to  honourable  remem- 
brance among  the  benefactors  to  the  university 
of  Oxford  ; since,  with  the  exception  of  some, 
otherwise  disposed  of,  he  bequeathed  to  the 
public  library  all  such  of  his  books  and  MSS. 
as  did  not  before  form  a part  of  it,  and  the  re- 
maining part  to  Lincoln-college  library  ; in 
which  college,  likewise,  he  founded  three 
scholarships,  supported  by  rent-charges  on  dif- 
ferent estates.  Wood  says,  that  “ he  was  a 
person  very  well  versed  in  books,  a noted  critic, 
especially  in  the  Gothic  and  English  Saxon 
tongues,  a painful  preacher,  a good  man  and 
governor,  and  one  every  way  worthy  of  his 
station  in  the  church,”  and  that  “ he  was  always 
taken  to  be  an  honest  and  conscientious 
puritan.”  And  Dr.  Thomas  Smith,  in  his  life 
of  Robert  Huntington,  pronounces  him  a 
most  excellent  man,  who  was  prodigiously 
well  skilled  in  the  Saxon  and  eastern  tongues, 
especially  the  Coptic,  and  was  eminent  for  his 
strict  piety,  profound  learning,  and  other 
valuable  qualifications.”  He  was  the  author 
of  “ Observationes  in  Evangeliorum  Versiones 
perantiquas  duas,  Gothica  Scilicet  et  Anglo- 
Saxonica,”  See.  1665,  quarto;  “ The  Catechism 
set  forth  in  the  Book  of  Common-prayer  briefly 
explained  by  short  Notes  grounded  upon  holy 
Scriptures,”  1679,  octavo;  which  notes  were 
drawn  up  at  the  request  of  bishop  Fell,  and  irr 
subsequent  editions  were  accompanied  with 
“ An  Essay  of  Questions  and  Answers,  framed 
out  of  the  same  Notes  for  the  Exercise  of 
Youth,”  Gc.  by  the  same  author;  “ An  Epistle 
for  the  English  Reader,  prefixed  to  Dr.  Hyde’s 
Translation  into  the  Malayan  Language  of  the 
four  Gospels  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
Acts  of  the  holy  Apostles,”  1677,  quarto  ; and 
he  bestowed  great  labour  in  completing  “'1  lie 
Life  of  Archbishop  Usher,”  published  by  Dr. 
Richard  Parr,  1686,  folio.  Wood's  Athen. 
O.x on.  <S  Fasti  vo!.  11.  Gen,  Did. — U. 

MARSH  A1VI,  Sir  John,  a writer  of  great 
erudition,  was  born  in  16c 2 at  London,  of 
which  city  his  father  was  an  alderman.  He 
received  his  education  at  Westminster-schoofr 
and  St.  John’s-colfege,  Oxford  ; at  which  last 
he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1625.  He 
then  made  a tour  on  the  continent,  and  re- 
turning to  London,  entered  at  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple for  the  study  of  law.  In  1629  he  visited 
the  Law-countries  and  Paris  in  the  retinue  of 
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5i  tv  to  Lewis  Xi  15.  Resulting  1 is  legal  studies 
after  his  return,  he  was  made  one  of  the  six 
clerks  in  chancery  in  1638.  When  the  civil 
w a s broke  out  he  followed  the  Hug  to  Oxford, 
for  which  conduct  he  was  deprived  of  his 
place  bv  the  parliament,  and  suffered  a great 
Joss  bv  the  plunder  of  his  estate.  After  the 
ruin  of  the  royal  cause,  he  came  to  London, 
made  a composition  for  his  property,  arid  fol- 
lowed his  studies  in  retirement.  In  the  year  of 
the  resfovafon  he  was  elected  one  of  therepre- 
«,e  .tativts  in  parliament  for  Rochester,  was 
restored  to  his-  place  in  chancery,  and  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  Three  years  after- 
guards, he  was  created  a baronet.  He  died  at 
Rushy-hall,  Hertfordshire,  in  1684,  leaving 
two  sons  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth  daughter  of  sir 
William  Hammond. 

•Sir  John  Marsha m was  eminently  learned  in 
the  languages,  history,  and  chronology.  The 
fust  fruit  of  his  studies  was,  “Diatriba  Chrono- 
logic;!,” quarto,  1649-,  a dissertation  in  which  he 
examines  the  principal  difficulties  occurring  in 
ft he  chronology  of  the  Old  Testament : the 
substance  of  this  work  was  afterwards  inserted 
in  his  Canon.  He  wrote  the  preface  to  the 
fjr-t  volume  of  the  “ Monasticon  AngTtcanum,” 
published  in  1655.  His  principal  performance  is 
entitled  “ Canon  Chronrcus  A£gyptiacus,  Ebrai- 
cus,  Crncus,  Sc  i Jisquisitiones,”  fob  Loud. 

1 ti72j  reprinted,  with  corrections,  at  Leipsic, 
-qurrto',  1676.  It)  this  work  he  was  the  lirst 
v.  t.’.o  proposed  to  the  learned  world  the  hypo- 
thesis of  four  collateral  dynasties  of  Egyptian 
kings,  reigning  at  the  same  time  over  different 
-districts  of  that  country,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  extravagant  chronology  of  the  Egyptian 
records  to  a conformity  with  that  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  (See  Mant-THO).  This 
point  he  endeavours  to  establish  with  great 
. vudition  ; and  though  several  particulars 
in  Ins  system  have  been  oppugned,  yet  the 

2 trued  lvtve  in  general  agreed  that  no  tolerable 
c heme  of  Egyptian  history  can  be  formed  on 
any  other  foundation.  Sir  John  supposes  that 
the  jews  derived  several  of  their  rites  from  the 
Egyptians  ; and  also  limits  the  prophecy  of 
1)  miel’s  seventy  weeks  to  the  reign  of  Antiochus 
Epiplunesiboth  which  opinions  were  contested 
Ey  different  theologians.  He  left  at  his  death, 
unfinished,  a fifth  book  of  hi  ; Canon  Chronicus, 
containing  the  Persian  empire.  Biogr.  Britan. 
— A. 

MARSTGLT,  Lewis-Eerdinand,  count,  a 
unldier  and  philosopher,  was  born  in  1658,  of 
au  ancient  .and  illustrious  family  at  Bologna. 


He  was  brought  up  front  his  youth  in  manly 
exercises  •,  and  having  the  misfortune  of  losing 
both  his  parents  at  an  early  age,  he  sought  for 
instruction  from  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  Italy, 
such  as  Trionfetti,  Montanari,  and  Malpighi* 
Mathematics  and  natural  history  were  his 
favourite  studies,  and  he  increased  his  know- 
ledge of  the  latter  by  his  travels.  In  1679  he 
accompanied  a Venetian  envoy  to  Constanti- 
nople, where  he  assiduously  employed  himself 
in  procuring  information  of  all  kinds  relative  to 
the  Turkish  empire.  The  first  fruits  of  his 
enquiries  appeared  in  “ Observations  con- 
cerning the  Thracian  Bosphorus,”  written  in 
Italian,  and  addressed  to  queen  Christina  of 
Sweden  : this  work  was  published  at  Rome  in 
16.81,  quarto.  The  remarks  which  he  col- 
lected respecting  the  civil  and  military  state  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  and  the  rise,  progress, 
and  decline  of  that  power,  did  not  appear  till 
after  his  death.  He  remained  eleven  months 
at  Constantinople  ; and  after  his  return,  when 
hostilities  were  impending  between  the  Turks 
and  imperialists  in  Hungary,  he  went  to  Vienna, 
and  offered  his  services  to  the  emperor  Leopold. 
They  were  accepted  ; and  his  skill  in  fortifica- 
tion was  employed  by  the  prince  of  Baden  in 
drawing  lines  and  constructing  works  for  the 
defence  of  the  river  and  island  of  Raab.  tie 
was  rewarded  with  a company  of  infantry,  at 
whose  h:ad  he  repulsed  a body  of  the  enemy  ; 
but  w!  c r the  whole  Turkish  army  had  forced 
the  passage  of  the  Raab,  deserted  by  his  men 
and  wounded,  he  fell  into  the  hands' of  the 
Tartars,  who  sold  him  for  a trifling  sum  to  the 
governor  of  Temeswar.  By  him  he  was  carried 
as  a slave  to  the  siege  of  Vienna,  where  he 
was  bought  by  two  brothers  of  Bosnia.  On 
the  retreat  of  the  Turkish  army  after  their 
defeat  by  bobieski,  he  was  obliged  to  travel  for 
eighteen  successive  hours  dragged  at  his 
master’s  stirrup,  till  lie  was  almost  dead  with 
fatigue,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  massacred 
with  the  other  captives.  Arriving  at  length 
in  Bosnia,  he  suffered  extreme  hardships,  till 
his  friends  found  means  to  redeem  him. 

After  a short  visit  to  his  native  city,  he  re- 
turned to  the  emperor,  by  whom  he  was  sent 
to  the  army  besieging  Biula.  Ill  health  obliged 
him  to  retire  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed to  superintend  the  cannon-foundery. 
On  this  occasion  he  made  many  experiments 
on  the  strength  and  action  of  gunpowder, 
which  he  communicated  to  the  celebrated 
VivianL.  In  1685  the  care  of  fortifying  the 
citadels  of  Gran  and  Viccgrade  was  committed 
to  him.  lie  then  attended  the  duke  of  Lorrain 


at  the  s'.ege  of  Neusol,  where  no  received  a 
severe  wound,  and  fell  ill  ol  a fever.  He  was 
greatly  instrumental  to  the  capture  of  Bud  a in 
the  subsequent  year,  from  the  plunder  of  which 
he  secured  for  his  share  some  oriental  manu- 
scripts. He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  colonel 
in  1688,  and  was  deputed  by  the  c-mpcror  to 
the  pope  for  some  political  negotiations,  which 
he  conducted  with  great  dexterity.  During 
the  remaiuderof  the  war  he  served  in  Hungary, 
where  he  employed  his  skill  as  an  engineer  in 
throwing  bridges  at  different  times  over  the 
Danube  and  Moraw,  and  in  protecting  the 
encampments  from  the  inundations  of  the 
great  rivers.  Taking  advantage  of  some  over- 
tures for  peace  made  at  Constantinople  by  the 
English  and  Dutch  embassadors,  he  resided 
several  months  in  that  city  in  the  assumed 
character  of  secretarv  to  the  former,  and  made 
observations  which  he  communicated  to  the 
imperial  court,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he 
added  to  the  stock  of  his  remarks  in  natural 
history.  From  the  variety  of  his  talents,  civil 
and  military,  he  was  in  great  esteem  with  the 
imperial  commanders,  and  was  frequently  con- 
sulted on  important  occasions.  During  the 
long  negotiations  which  preceded  the  final 
treaty  of  peace,  he  made  many  journeys  be- 
tween Carlowitz  and  Vienna;  and  after  its 
conclusion  in  1699,  he  was  appointed  the  im- 
perial commissioner  for  fixing  the  boundaries 
between  the  two  empires  in  Hungary  and  Dal- 
matia, for  which  his  geographical  knowledge 
admirably  qualified  him. 

Count  Marsigli  in  1700,  with  a splendid 
escort,  travelled  through  the  frontiers  in  the 
exercise  of  his  important  trust.  Arriving  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  the  Turkish  brothers 
resided  to  whom  he  had  been  captive,  he 
caused  them  to  be  sought  out  and  brought  to 
him.  They  were  in  a state  of  abject  poverty, 
having  been  defrauded  by  the  bashaw  of  the 
money  paid  for  his  ransom.  Looking  upon 
them  as  the  preservers  of  his  life,  though  from 
an  interested  motive,  he  not  only  presented 
them  with  his  purse,  but  wrote  in  their  favour 
to  the  grand  vizier,  who  paid  a generous  atten- 
tion to  his  recommendation.  The  count, 
having  fulfilled  his  commission,  returned  to 
Vienna,  where  the  emperor  testified  his  satis- 
faction with  his  services  by  a promotion  in 
mink.  When  the  succession  war  between  the 
emperor  and  his  allies,  and  France,  broke  out 
in  1/702,  he  accompanied  the  king  of  the 
Romans  to  the  siege  of  Landau.  He  after- 
wards was  sent  with  his  regiment  to  garrison 
the  important  fortress  of  Brisac,  and  acted  as 


second  i:i  command  under  the  count  c.f  Arco,. 
the  governor.  Great  dissensions  prevailed  be- 
tween them,  and  the  advice  of  Marsigli  to 
strengthen  the  fortifications  and  procure  suc- 
cours'was  disregarded.  When  the  place,  there- 
fore, was  attacked  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy  in 
1703,  it  surrendered  after  a short  resistance. 
The  court  of  Vienna,  highly  irritated  at  this 
misfortune,  appointed  commissioners  to  en- 
quire into  the  affair,  in  consequence  of  whose 
sentence  the  count  of  Arco  was  beheaded,  and 
Marsigli  had  his  sword  broken,  and.  was  de- 
prived of  all  his  honours  and  employment's-. 
Having  in  vain  attempted  to  procure  a revi>ion 
of  his  sentence  from  the  emperor,  he  retired  to 
Switzerland,  where  he  published  a, justification, 
which  was  generally  considered  as  satisfactory. 
The  other  allied  powers  are  said,  to  have  taken 
his  part,  and  the  French  generals,  and  Vau- 
ban  among  the  pest,  exculpated  him.  His 
principal  consolation,  however,  was  in  the  se 
scientific  pursuits  which  he  had  never  ne- 
glected in  the  midst  of  the  tuniult  of  arms,  and 
which  he  now  followed  with  redoubled  ardour.. 
After  being  occupied  for  some  time  with  the 
wonders  of  nature  in  Switzerland,  he  visited 
France,  and  took  up  his  residence  chiefly  at 
Cassis,  a small  town  of  Provence  near  Mar- 
seilles, where  he  cultivated  his  garden,  ami 
particularly  examined  all  the  productions  of 
the  sea  and  shore. 

As  he  was  one  day  at  the  port  of  Marseilles 
surveying  a galley  just  arrived,  he  recognised 
among  the  slaves  a Turk  who  had  been  em- 
ployed, when  he  was  a captive  in  Bosnia,  to 
bind  him  every  night  to  a stake  to  prevent  his 
escape.  The  man  also  knew  him,  and,  con- 
scious that  he  had  treated  him  with  little 
humanity,  fell  at  his  feet  and  implored  for- 
giveness. The  count  raised  him,  relieved  his 
necessities,  and  wrote  to  the  minister  of  the 
marine  to  obtain  his  liberty  from  the  king, 
which  was  granted.  This,  and  the  similar 
instance  of  generosity  before  mentioned,  are 
sufficient  proofs-  of  his  radical  goodness  of 
heart,  notwithstanding  a warmth  and  irrita- 
bility of  temper  which  involved  him  in  fre- 
quent quarrels,  and  made  him  many  enemies. 

In  1709  count  Marsigli  was  called  from  his 
retreat  by  pope  Clement  XI.  to  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  his  troops  ; a sufficient  proof  that  in 
the  general  opinion  his  reputation  stood  unin- 
jured. Laurels,  however,  were  not  to  be  gained 
in  the  papal  service,  and  it  was  not  long  before- 
he  finally  withdrew  from  military  life.  He 
was  now  to  appear  as  a benefactor  to  his  native 
city,  by  a foundation  which  has  acquired  a> 
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tnmf.in  the  scientific  work!  by  the  title  of  the 
In  •/'  Itologna.  The  count’s  object  was 

t pvr-i-  ote  improvement  in  the  five  following 
branches-,  astronomy,  ehemistry, natural  history, 
physics.  and  military  architecture.  For'this 
pi  - vise  he  colldccd  in  hi  different  jourmysa 
g c..  • nu. o’ -or  of  instruments,  specimens,  pre- 
p • ’ is.  Sec.  to  which,  lie  added  a copious 

li  r„  . and  varions  remains  of  antiquity,  and 
di  sing  :heni  properly  in  his  house,  he  opened 
it  for  tho  resort  of  men  of  learning  and  nquiry. 
Some  disputes  with  his  family  caused  iiim  to 
remove  them  to  another  bouse  ; and  at  length 
h determined  to  make  a donation  of  them  to 
the  public.  Aner  obtaining  the  pop  -’  consent 
to  a n -w  foundation,  and  fixing  its  1 rw-  and 
regulations,  he  solemnly  confirmed  the  gift  in 
1712.  The  senate  of  Bologna  pu  chased  the 
principal  palace  in  the  city  tor  its  accommoda- 
t:on;  an  observatory  was  erected  in  it,  pro- 
fessors were  appointed,  and  the  ImtituU  took 
its  proper  form.  Marsigli  effected  the  junction 
of  two  existing  academies  to  it,  one  of  a literary 
kind,  termed  the  hi'juieti „•  the  other  for  the 
arts  ot  painting,  statuary,  and  architecture. 
The  gratitude  01  his  teilpw-ciuzens  fm  the 
benefit  he  had  conferred  upon  them-was  ex- 
pressed in  a decree  for  placing  his  statue  in 
sqme  conspicuous  situation,  but  he  steadily 
refused  this  honour,  it  wap  to  be  lamented 
that  the  litigious  disposition  of  his  brother  and 
relations  would  not  permit  him  to  enj<$y  in 
peace  the  estimation  in  whic.ii  he  was  field. 
They  went  to  law  with  him  for  his  whole 
property,  and  reduced  him. to  difficulties,  which 
c .used  him  to  accept  the  employment  offered 
by  th.e  pope,  of  surveying  the  sea-coast  of  the 
territory  ot  the  church,  in  order  to  fortify  it 
against' the  incursions  .of  the  African  cprsairs. 
He  m tde  use  of  .this  opportunity  to  collect  new 
■materials  for  his  natural  history, . which  object 
h further  pursued  in  a tour  through  the  whole 
m runt  minus  tract  of  the  lialognese  and  Mo- 
denese districts.  A thirst  for  knowledge  in- 
duced him.  to  exten  t |iis  travels,  and  lie  paid  a 
visit  to  Holland  and  England.  Here  he  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  su  h men  as  Newton  and 
If  bey,  Bqerhaave,  and  Musch  nbrook  : he 
wa?  aggregated  to  the  Royal  Society  of  L011- 
<1  ,ti,  and  brought  back  a number  of  books  and 
specimens  of  natural  liistory  for  the  institute, 
lie  had  already  been  chosen  a foreign  ass  >ciate 
ot  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris, 
a .d  of  that  of  M intpollicr.  Ac  Amsterdam 
he  found  books  l.crs  who  undertook  to  print 
He  great  work  which  he  1 ad  been  prep  iring 
Hr  a number  of  years,  his  “ iiistoire  Physique 


de  la  Mer,”  172c,  fo’io.  This  performance, 
written  in  the  French  language,  embraces  a 
v..st  variety  of  objects,  but  can  by  no  means  he 
reckoned  complete,  since  his  personal  observa- 
tions had  been  limited  ro  the  coa>ts  of  Proven  c 
and  Languedoc,  and  his  knowledge  in  several 
depnrtm  nts  of  nature  was  not  exact  enrtu  -h 
for  a thorough  investigation  of  so  extensive  a 
subject.  Indeed  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
count  Marsigli,  though  indefatigable  in  his  re- 
searches, and  highly  meritorious  as  a promoter 
of  science,  aimed  at  more  than  he  could  possi- 
bly accomplish,  and  was  too  readfly  led  away 
by  hasty  views  and  plausible  hypotheses. 

in  the  following  year  he  print  d,  also  in 
Roll  uul,  another  great  work,  esteemed  the 
most  valuable  of  his  performances  This  was 
his  “ Danubius  Pannonico-iVjys’uus,”  six  vo- 
lumes folio,  with  numerous  plates,  Hat'.  and 
A met.  j~2  6 It  is  remarkable  that  the  materials 
for  this  work  were  all  collected  during  the 
hurry  and  tumult  of  military  operations : indeed, 
hi>  particulir  employment  as  engineer  and  sur- 
veyor favoured  his  researches.  In  this  descrip- 
tion of  tlie  Danube  in  its  Hungarian  and 
Turkish  course,  the  writer  begins  with  geogra- 
phical and  hydrographical  observations  * thence 
he  proceeds  to  the  hfitory  and  antiquities  of  dl 
the' places  washed  by  its  stream  •,  to  the  minera- 
logy, zoology,  and  botany  of  its  borders;  and 
concludes  with  meteorological  and  physical  re- 
marks, and  discussions  concerning  its  wat  rs, 
and  those  of  some  of  its  tributary  rfi  rs,  their 
course,  velocity,  Sec.  Though  not  free  from 
mistakes,  it  is  on  the  whole  a very  interesting 
and  curious  work,  and  exhibits  a combination 
of  knowledge  which. could  only  proceed  from  a 
mind  extraordinarily  furnished.  ft  is  written 
in  Latin,  but  in  a nCglig.  nt  style  ; the  author 
having  always,  been  too  intent  upon  things,  to 
pay  much  attention  to  words. 

In  1727  he  made  a new  donation  to  the  in- 
stitute of  the  scientific  treasures  he  had  acquired 
in  us  la>t  travels.  He  v/  s stili,  however,  dis- 
quieted by  various  disputes  and  qu.rrcls,  to 
which  his.  ti  mp.-r  was  too  prone  ; and,  in  1728, 
he  again  sougnt  his  peaceful  retreat  in  Provence. 
An  apoplectic  attack  induced  him  to  return  to 
his  native  city,  where  Ins  domestic  vexations 
h id  been  termin  ited  by  the  death  ot  hi*  brother. 
One  of  the  motives  for  his  n turn  was  to  attend 
to  the  education  of  tha.  brotner’s  son,  to  which 
he  thought  himself  bound  in  duty,  notwith- 
standing pasf  dissensions.  A temporary  intend- 
ment in  his  he  . lth  did  not  long  continue,  and 
he  died  on  November  1st,  i~qo,  nt  the  age  of 
seventy-two.  His  fellow-citizens  paid  due 
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honours  to  his  memory,  and  the  institute  still 
reye  e him  as  its  founder. 

Count  tuarsigJH  was  devout  after  the  manner 
of  h;s  country  He  had  a particular  ven  ra- 
tion for  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  whose  spmAl 
interferem  e he  attributed  tvs  libera ;imi  ir  on 
Captivity  and  the  ether  prospt  rous  events  pf  hi 
live.  fie  had  also  a great  regard,  for  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  whom  he  insulted  as  the 
patron  and  protector  of  a printing-office  womb 
he  established  in  the  Dominican  coil  ire.,  t of 
Bflogna.  H published  several  works  beside s 
those  above-mentioned  ; of  whicii  were,  “ ‘ n 
Account  of  the  Drink  called  Codec,’  1.685  ; 

“ A DLs  ration  on  t Ire  Boiogn  in  Phosphorus,” 
1702;  “Memoir  concerning  the  Flowers  of 
Coral, ’’  1:707  ; “ Dissertation  on  ttie  Gem  ra* 
tion  of  I'u  igi,”  1714;  “ On  Tnjan's  Bridge 
over  the  Danube,”  1715;  “ Letter  on  the  Ori- 
gin of  Eels,”  17*7.  Fahr.ni.  Foiitekelli  Eloges. 
i.alkri  Biol.  Anatom.  A Bo  tan. — A. 

M.  iRSOL  11.R,  James,  a writer  of  history, 
was  born  at  Paris  an  1647,  a family  re- 
spectable in  the  law.  lie  took  the  habit  of  a 
canon-regular  of  St.  Genevieve,  and  was  sent 
with  others  of  the  same  congregation  to  Usez, 
to  ■''restore  order  in  the  chapter  cf  that  ciry. 
He  fixed  his  abode  there,  and  was  elected  pro- 
vost of  the  cathedral;  which  dignity  he  resigned 
in  favour  of  Poncet,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Angers,  and  was  then  made  archdeacon.  Fie 
died  at  Usez  in  1724,  in  his  seventy-eighth 
year.  Toe  principal  writings  of  MarsaUier 
were,  “ L'Histoire  du  Cardinal  Ximenes,  ’ two 
volumes  1 2mo.  1093:  in  this  work  he  con- 
sider- the  cardinal  rather  as  a great  statesman 
than  as  an  ecc  esiastic  ; and  it  .was • on  that 
account  better  received  than  FJechit-r’s  life  of. 
the  same  gnat  man,  which  represented  him 
almost  solely  under  the  lutcr  elu raster.:  “liis- 
toirc  de  Henri  VII.  'Roi  il’Angleterre,”  .1697, 
accounted  the  .author’s  inaster-piece:  “ 1 1 is-— 
toTade  /Inquisition  be  de  son  Oiigine,”  160.3, 

1 mo.  ; tins  is  written  with  freedom,  and  has 
bet  n reprinted  with  additions  in  two  volumes  : 
“ Histoire  de  l’Origine  des  dixnaes  & autres 
biens  temporals  de  i’Eglise,”  16S9  ; “ La  Vie 
de  St.  Eraucois'de  S les,”  two  volumes  I2mp. 
1700,  several  times  reprinted,  and  transited 
into  Italian  by  S.lvini  ; “ La  Vie  de  Don 
Ranee,  Abbe  & Keformateur  de  la  Trappe,” 

J 7°3  » l^'s  hfe  ^‘iS  '',een  charged  with  misre- 
presentations ; but  the  comparison  made  by  the 
journalists  of  irevoux  between  it,  and  the 
work  on  the  same  subject  by  Maupeou,  does 
not  se  m in  its  disfavour;  “ Marsollitr  (they 
say,  appears  more  the  historian,  Maupeou  more 
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the  orator ; the  latter  preaches  the  life  of  the 
abbe,  the  former  relat-  s it  : “ Entfe'tiens  sur 
plus. eurs  Devorsde  la  Vie  civile  ” 1 15,  121110.; 
“ Apologie  d’Erasme,”  17  3,  i2mo.  ; this  is 
an  attempt  to  prove  the  attachment  of  Erasmus 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  rehgion,  by  pissages 
from  his  w rks  : “ Histoire  de  lienri  de  la 
lour  d’ Auvergne,  Due  de  Bouillon/'  three 
volumes  1 2mo.  1719.  1 he  style  of  Marsollier 

i free  and  flowing,  but  not  m the  best  taste. 
Fie  is  often  tedious  y minute  in.  his  narrations, 
'an'd'  prolix  in  I is  digressions.  On  the  whole, 

1 however,  his  \vo>  ks  are  read  with  pleasure. 
M oven  A 'ouy.  Diet.  His!: — A. 

Tv3,  RSY,  Eras,  ceis-  V Af.iE  de,  a modern 
Latin  poet  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  a 
ngtive  of  Paris.  lie  entered  early  into  the 
society  of  Jesuits,  where  he  cultivated  his  li- 
t mry  t>.!ents  so  successfully,  that  at  the  age  of 
twenty  he  had  acquired  considerable  reputation 
by  hi  Latin  poetry.  His  principal  performance 
in  this  walk  w as  entitled  “ Pictiira,”  nmo. 
1-36.  In  this  poem  he  passed  over  the  me- 
chanical part  of  the  art  of  painting,  and  gives, 
as  it  were,  a gallery  of  pictures,  several  of  which 
are  touched  with  much  descriptive  force. 
OMIgM  to  quit  the  habit  of  the  order,  he  cm- 
ploveM  bin  self  as  A mdh  of  letters,  and  com- 
posed several  useful  works.  Of  these  were, 
“ I /Histoire  de  Marie TSituart;”  three  volumes 
1 2 tix>.  1742;  in  this  work  he  was  assisted  bv 
M.  Proton.'  and  it  is  r.efcounfrd  ek-gdnt,  and,  in 
general,  impartial : a transl  ition  of  “ lelville’s 
Memoirs  ll  Dierionnaire  abrege  tie  Peinture 
et  d’ Architecture,”  two  volumes  i2mo.  ; 
“ L’FIistcire  Moderne,”  intended  for  a sfcqti'el 
of  If ©Ilin’s  .AiSciont  History  : of  this  work  he 
lived  to  ffnish 1 ^LVvOo  volumfcs  i2ino.,  and  it 
was  atterwaf,d6  continued ■ to  twenty- six  vo- 
lumes : it  is  said  to  display  more  order  than 
elegance,-  and  rath- r to  desotVe  the-  tille  of  a 
geographical  and  historical  description,  than  a 
history.  lie  also  published,  in  1:52,  “ Le 
Rabelais  moderne,  oii  les  Oeuvres  de  Rabelais 
ruses  a la  pmtee  de  la  plupart  des  Lecteurs,” 
eight  volumes  nmo. ; his  corrections  of  this 
author  consist  in  abridging  or  suppressing  some 
of  the  obscurer  passages,  and  occasionally  sub- 
stituting in  the  text  more  intelligible  words  and 
a more  modern  orthography  ; lie  has  been 
blamed  for  retaining  the  indelicacies  and  ob- 
scenities. He  incurred  a heavier  censure  for 
publishing,  in  1 754.,  “ L’Analyse  de  Baylc,” 
lour  volumes  1 21110.,  since  reprinted  in  Holland 
with  four  additional  volumes.  This  compila- 
t;on  gave  so  much  offence,  that  it  was  pro- 
scribed by  the  parliament  ot  Paris,  and  the 
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author  was,  for  a time,  imprisoned  in  the 
Bastille.  The  abbe  de  Marsy  died  in  1763, 
whilst  he  was  employed  on  the  twelfth  volume 
of  his  Modern  History.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 
—A. 

MARSY,  Gaspard  and  Balthasar,  two 
excellent  sculptors,  were  natives  of  Cambray  : 
the  first  wash  >rn  in  1624,  the  second  in  1628. 
They  acquired  the  principles  of  their  art  under 
their  father,  and,  in  1648,  went  to  Paris  to  per- 
fect themselves.  They  worked  together  for 
improvement  during  some  years,  and  at  length 
attracted  the  notice  of  M.  de  la  Vrilliere,  se- 
cretary of  state,  who  employed  them  in  the 
decorations  of  his  house,  since,  the  hotel  de 
Toulouse.  Their  reputation  was  now  esta- 
blished, and  they  were  engaged  in  the  works 
carrying  on  at  Versailles.  They  cast  the 
figures  of  the  fountains  of  the  Dragon,  of 
Bacchus,  and  Latona : but  their  most  celebrated 
pei^formance  was  a group  of  Tritons  watering 
the  horses  of  the  sun  in  the  baths  of  Apollo. 
Their  last  work  in  conjunction  was  the  tomb 
of  John  Casimir  king  of  Poland.  The  younger 
Marsy  then  laid  aside  the  chisel,  for  what 
reason  is  not  known.  The  elder,  Gaspard, 
finished  several  more  works  alone,  which  were 
worthy  of  his  reputation.  He  was  received 
into  the  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  in 
1657,  was  nominated  professor  in  1659,  and 
chc-sen  rector  in  1675.  He  died  *n  t68i. 
Balthasar  was  admitted  into  the  academy  in 
1673,  a°d  died  m l^e  lowing  year-  Of  the 
two  brothers,  the  eldest  possessed  more  science 
and  judgment,  the  youngest  more  genius  and 
animation.  They  worked  together  with  the 
greatest  harmony,  mutually  communicating 
their  designs,  and  each  endeavouring  to  throw 
lustre  upon  the  other.  D’ Argenville  Vies  dcs 
Sculpt. — A. 

MARTEL.  See  Charles  Martel. 
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MAR  PEL,  Francis,  was  surgeon  to  Hen- 
ry IV.  of  France  about  1590,  and  gained  his 
master’s  confidence  by  curing  him  of  an  in- 
cipient pleurisy  by  bleeding,  at  a time  when 
none  of  his  physicians  were  at  hand  to  give 
their  advice.  He  wrote  “ Apologie  pour  les 
Chirurgiens  contre  ceux  qui  publient  qu’ils  11c 
doivent  se  meler  de  remettre  les  Os  rompus  et 
demis,”  in  which  be  mentions  several  cures 
which  he  had  performed  at  court..  He  also 
wrote  “ Paradoxes  sur  la  Practique  de  Chirur- 
gie,”  in  which  work,  it  is  said,  are  to  be  foumV, 
many  of  the  improvements  of  modern  practi- 
tioners. These  pieces  were  printed  at  Paris  in 
1635,  with  the  “ Chirurgie  Rationelle”  of 
Philip  Flessele.  It  is  supposed  that  Martel 
was  also  first  surgeon  to  Lewis  XIII.  at  the 
commencement  of  his  reiun.  Eloy.Dict . Hist. 
Med. — A. 

MARTELLIERE,  Peter  di;  le,  a cele- 
brated French  advocate,  was  the  son  of  the 
lieutenant-general  of  the  bailiwick  of  Perche. 
Pie  came  to  Tours  at  the  time  that  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  held  its  sittings  there,  and 
entering  at  the  bar,  followed  the  profession  of 
a pleader  during  forty-five  years  with  a cele- 
brity that  placed  him  among  the  most  eminent 
advocates  of  his  time.  In  1611  he  pleaded  the 
cause  of  the  university  of  Paris  against  the 
Jesuits,  and  pronounced  a most  bitter  philippic 
on  the  society,  embellished  with  all  the  flowers 
of  rhetoric  then  in  vogue.  His  harangue  was 
greatly  admired  when  delivered,  and  not  less 
so  when  printed  in  the  following  year.  It  was 
several  times  reprinted,  and  was  replied  to  on 
the  part  of  the  society.  Martelliere  was  after- 
wards created  a counsellor  of  state.  He  died 
in  1631.  His  epitaph  made  by  Tarin,  pro- 
fessor of  eloquence  in  the  university  of  Paris, 
styles  him  “ Princcps  Patronorum,  Sc  Patron  us 
Principum.”  Moreri. — A. 
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"MARTELLI,  Lodovi'co,  an  Italian  poet, 
-was  born  at  Florence,  about  1499.  He 
distinguished  himself  by  his  poetical  genius, 
and  would  probably  have-  stood  atnong 
the  first  of  his  age  and  country,  had  he  not 
died  at  Salerno,  where  he  was  inf  the  service 
of  the  prince,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his 
age.  fie  wrote  verses  both  serious  and  bur- 
lesque. The  former  were  printed  at  Florence 
in  1548,  8vo  ; the  latter  were  inserted  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  “ Poesie  Bernesche.” 
He  also  composed  a tragedy  entitled  “Tullia,” 
much  esteemed  among  the  early  productions 
-of  the  Italian  drama.  Crescemhcni.  Tira- 
loschi. — A. 

MARTELLT,  Vincenzo,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  also  a poet  and  man  of  letters, 
after  a variety  of  misadventures,  was  patronis- 
ed bv  the  prince  of  Salerno.  On  some  ac- 
count he  was  thrown  into  prison  at  that  place, 
on  which  occasion  he  made  a vow  to  under- 
take a pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  should  he  ob- 
tain his  liberty.  This  event  took  place  ; and 
he  finally  retired  to  a tranquil  life,  and  died  in 
1556.  A volume  of  his  poems  and  letters 
was  published  in  1607,  and  many  of  the  lat- 
ter are  met  with  in  the  collection  of  letters  of 
illustrious  men,  published  at  Venice  in  1564. 
Tiraboschi. — A . 

MARTELLI,  Pietro-Jacopo,  an  emi- 
nent Italian  poet,  was  born  in  1665,  at  Bo- 
logna. He  was  educated  first  at  the  Jesuits’ 
school,  and  afterwards  at  the  university  of  his 
native  city.  His  father  wished  to  bring  him 
up  to  physic,  which  appears  to  have  been  his 
own  profession;  but  although  he  consented 
to  attend  some  lectures  in  that  science,  yet 
he  could  not  overcome  a disgust  to  the  prac- 
tice of  it,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  study 
of  classical  literature,  and  of  the  early  Italian 
writers.  About  his  thirty-second  year  he  mar- 
ried, and  soon  after  obtained  the  post  of  one  of 
the  secretaries  to  the  senate  of  Bologna.  One  of 
his  first  compositions  was  a poem  of  the  de- 
votional kind,  entitled  “ Gli  Ocche  di  Gesu” 
(The  Eyes  of  Jesus).  He  then  turned  his 
■thoughts  to  tragedy,  and  for  that  purpose  care- 
fully  studied  both  the  Greek  and  the  French 
tragedians.  His  first  production  of  this  kind 
was  “ La  Morte  di  Nerone,”  written  in  the 
common  measure  of  eleven  syllables  ; but  not 
satisfied  with  the  effect  of  this  kind  of  verse, 
he  determined  upon  a new  experiment,  and 
wrote  his  subsequent  tragedies  in  verses  of 
fourteen  syllables,  with  a long  one  at  every 
seventh,  and  terminating  rhymes.  It  was 
thought  by  the  critics  that  a versification  of 
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this  kind  would  prove  an  insuperable  obr 
stacle  to  stage-enunciation  ; yet  several  of  his 
pieces  were  acted  upon  different  theatres  with, 
great  applause.  In  1707  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  the  Belles  Lcttre’s  in  the  university 
of  Bologna  ; and  not  long  after,  he  was  made 
private  secretary  to  Aldrovandi,  nominated 
delegate  to  pope  Clement  XI.  At  Rome  he 
contracted  an  intimacy  with  many  men  of 
letters,  and  was  the  means  of  renewing  the 
assemblies  of  the  academy  of  Arcadi,  which 
had  for  some  years  been  intermitted.  He  pub- 
lished several  new  tragedies  and.  other  poems 
about  this  time,  and  a singular  dialogue 
“ Del  Volo”  (On  Flying),  in  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  prove  that  men  and  heavy  bo- 
dies might  be  supported  in  the  air,  and  gave 
adescripliionofa /tying  s/ri/i  which  he  project- 
ed. We  may  hence  conceive  the  interest  he 
would  have  taken  in  the  invention  of  bal- 
loons ! He  also  wrote  nine  discourses  in  verse, 
concerning  the  art  of  poetry,  in  which  he  par- 
ticularly proposed  as  models  for  imitation, 
the  works  of  Chiabrera  and  Guidi,  of  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  he  published  the  life. 

When,  in  1713,  the  pope  deputed  Pompeio 
Aldrovandi  as  his  legate  to  the  courts  of 
France  and  Spain,  he  applied  to  the  senate  of 
Bologna,  for  their  permission  for  JVIartelli  to 
accompany  him,  without  defalcation  of  the 
stipends  paid  to  him  on  the  public  account. 
In  consequence  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  where 
he  became  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  letters,  and  held  fre- 
quent conversations  with  them  on  literary 
topics.  At  their  request  he  stated  at  length 
his  opinions  “ On  ancient  and  modern  Tra- 
gedy,” in  the  form  of  dialogues,  which  werd 
published  at  Paris  by  his  friends  before  he  had 
put  the  last  hand  to  them.  Finding  the  le- 
gantiae  negotiations  at  that  court  drawn  out  to 
a tedious  length,  and  uneasy  at  receiving  sti- 
pends from  his  native  city,  without  any  reci- 
procal services,  he  solicited  his  recal  from  the 
pope,  and  returned  to  Rome,  after  an  absence 
of  nine  months.  He  there  published  his  tra- 
gedies, with  corrections,  in  three  volumes. 
Their  merit  was  generally  acknowledged,  and 
he  was  reckoned  to  have  conferred  a great 
benefit  on  Italian  literature,  by  reviving  a true 
taste  for  this  species  of  composition  ; but 
there  were  very  few  imitators  of  the  form  of 
versification  which  he  had  adopted.  In  1/16 
he  was  diligently  occupied  at  Rome  with  the 
dispute  between  the  cities  of  Bologna  and 
Ferrara,  concerning  the  derivation  of  the 
waters  of  the  Reno  to  the  Po  ; and  so  well 
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did  lie  approve  his  ability  and  zeal  to  his  fel- 
low-citizens, that  in  1718  he  was  promoted 
to  the  vacant  place  pf  first  private  secretary  to 
the  senate.  He  continued  to  amuse  his  lei- 
sure with  literary  compositions  ; and  made  a 
commencement  of  a projected  poem  on  the 
arrival  of  Charlemagne  in  Italy,  and  his  ac- 
cession to  the  western  empire,  which  he  never 
finished.  He  also  wrote  a kind  of  mock- 
heroic  poem,  entitled  “ Radicone  ;”  and  two 
dialogues  in  prose,  “ il  Tasso,  o della  vana 
Gloria  and  “ II  veto  Parigino  Italiano.” 
He  likewise  composed  a satirical  work,  en- 
titled “ II  Femia,”  against  the  marquis  Maf- 
fei,  who  had  offended  him,  by  neglecting  to 
mention  his  name  among  the  Italian  writers 
of  tragedy. 

He  thus  passed  his  time  agreeably  in  the 
bosom  of  a flourishing  family,  when  the 
death  of  a daughter,  not  long  after  her  mar- 
riage, threw  him  into  a state  of  melancholy, 
which  caused  him  to  withdraw  from  society, 
and  brought  on  a slow  fever  with  total  de- 
jection of  spirits.  Alarming  symptoms  su- 
pervened, under  which  he  sunk,  in  May,  1727, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-two.  Marteili  was  a man 
much  beloved  for  the  suavity  of  his  manners, 
and  his  social  qualities.  As  a poet  he  was 
elevated  and  splendid  rather  than  facile  and 
natural,  a great  admirer  of  his  own  produc- 
tions, and  particularly  attached  to  his  mode 
of  versification  in  tragedy,  which  he  could 
not  bear  to  see  censured.  His  principal  works 
in  prose  and  verse  were  printed  by  Lelio  Della 
Volpe,  in  nine  volumes  octavo,  in  1729, 
Bologn.  In  this  collection  are  not  contained 
some  w hich  appeared  separately,  or  in  other 
collections.  Falroni  Fit.  Italor. — A. 

MARTENS  on  MERTENS  (in  Latin 
MARTINUS)  TmERny,  a native  of  Alost,  in 
Flanders,  had  the  honour  of  first  introducing 
the  art  of  printing  into  the  Netherlands,  and 
particularly  at  Alost  and  Louvain.  Having 
exercised  this  noble  art  nearly  sixty  years,  at 
both  these  places  and  at  Antwerp,  he  retired 
at  length  to  Alost,  where  be  died,  at  the  age 
oftighty,  in  1553.  He  was  anauthor  as  well  as 
printer;  but  bis  own  productions  were  the  least 
valuable  of  those  which  issued  from  his  press. 
He  was  much  esteemed  by  the  learned  men 
of  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  and  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  Barland,  Martin  Dorp,  and 
Erasmus  ; the  last  of  whom  lodged  with  him, 
when  a troublesome  ulcer  which  could  not 
be  healed  at  Basle,  obliged  him,  for  the  sake 
of  a cure,  to  repair  to  Louvain.  By  a letter 
from  Dorp  to  Erasmus,  it  appears  that  Mar- 


tens was  acquaint  with  Latin,  as  well  as 
several  foreign  languages  ; and  that  he  was 
no  less  a disciple  of  Bacchus  than  of  Minerva. 
The  following  epitaph  was  composed  for  him 
by  his  friend  Erasmus  : 

Hie  Theodoricus  jaceo,  prognatus  Alosto  : 

Ars  erat  impressis  seripta  referre  typis. 
Fratribus,  uxori,  soboli,  notisque  superstes, 

Octavam  vegetus  praeterii  decadem. 
Anchora  sacra  manet,  gratae  notissima  pubi: 

Christe,precorinmc  sis  anchora  sacra  mihi. 

The  last  lines  are  an  allusion  to  the  double 
anchor  which  this  printer  employed  as  a 
sign.  Prosper  Marchand  Diet.  Historique. 

MARTENNE,  Edmund,  a very  learned 
French  Benedictine  monk  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  St.  Maur,  w'as  horn  at  St.  John  de 
Losne,  a small  town  in  the  diocese  of  Lan- 
gres,  in  the  year  1654.  After  having  received 
a liberal  education,  he  determined  to  embrace 
the  ecclesiastical  life,  and  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen took  the  vows  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Remt 
at  Rheims.  Here  he  eminently  distinguished 
himself  among  the  many  learned  members 
of  his  order,  by  the  diligence  of  his  appli- 
cation, and  his  profound  laborious  researches, 
of  which  he  afforded  sufficient  evidence  in 
the  numerous  works  which  he  presented  to 
the  public.  His  first  production  made  its 
appearance  in  1690,  and  is  entitled,  “ Com- 
mentarius  in  Regulam  Sancti  Benedicti  lite- 
ral i s,  moralis,  historieus,”  quarto,  which  is 
a compilation  of  what  the  best  writers  have 
said  on  the  subject,  and  contains  disserta- 
tions on  different  questions,  which  display 
the  erudition  of  the  author.  In  the  same 
year  he  published  De  antiquis  Monacho- 
rum  Ritibus,”  in  two  volumes  quarto,  which 
is  not  confined  to  monastic  usages,  but  fur- 
nishes mueh  curious  matter,  illustrative  of 
ancient  ecclesiastical  and  profane  history. 
His  next  productions,  consisting  of  “ The 
Life  of  Dom  Claude  Martin,”  1697,  8vo. 
and  “ The  Spiritual  Maxims”  of  the  same 
Member  of  his  congregation,  published  in 
the  following  year,  in  12mo,  might  sink 
into  oblivion  without  any  injury  to  the  au- 
thor’s reputation.  In  the  vear  1700  he  pub- 
lished, “ De  antiquis  Ecclesiae  Ritibus  circa 
Sacramenla,”  in  two  volumes  4to,  to  which 
a third  was  added  in  1702;  and  in  1706  he 
published  his  treatise  “ De  antiqua  Ecclesias 
Disciplina  in  celebrandis  divinis  Officiis”  in 
4k).  These  works  were  afterwards  consider- 
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ably  enlarged  and  reprinted,  the  former  in 
1 736  in  three  volumes  folio,  and  the  latter  in 
one  volume  folio.  But  the  author’s  fame 
with  posterity  is  chiefly  secured  by  the  very 
laborious  works  which  employed  his  pen  in 
the  following  years  of  his  life.  At  a chapter 
of  the  congregation  of  Maur  held  in 
1708,  father  Dennis  de  Saint- Marthe  hav- 
ing- procured  a resolution  that  the  works  of 
his  illustrious  relation,  entitled  “ Gallia 
Christiana,”  should  be  new-modelled,  father 
^Martenne  was  fixed  upon  for  this  under- 
taking ; and  it  was  determined  that  he  should 
visit  the  public  archives,  and  the  libraries  of 
the  churches  and  monuments  throughout  the 
kingdom,  to  search  for  such  documents  as 
had  escaped  the  knowledge  of  the  original 
authors,  that  a collection  might  be  perfected 
which,  notwithstanding  its  faults,  throws 
much  light  on  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  bis- 
tory of  the  Gauls,  particularly  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  monarchy.  On  this  lite- 
rary mission  our  author  set  out  in  the  same 
year,  and  traversed  alone  Poitou,  Berry,  Ni- 
vernois,  and  part  of  Burgundy.  Afterwards 
he  was  joined  by  D.  Ursin  Durand,  who  from 
the  year  ] 709  partook  in  almost  all  his  la- 
bours, and  was  his  companion  in  travelling 
through  most  of  the  other  provinces  of  France 
and  Flanders.  During  the  course  of  six 
years,  spent  in  these  travels,  father  Martenne 
reaped  a rich  harvest  of  materials,  which, 
exclusive  of  above  two  thousand  pieces  illus- 
trative of  the  “ Gallia  Christiana,”  compose 
the  greater  part  of  five  volumes  in  folio,  pub- 
lished in  1717,  under  the  title  of  “ Thesau- 
rus novus  Anecdotorum,”  &c.  In  the  same 
year  he  published,  conjointly  with  his  fellow- 
traveller,  a particular  account  of  their  journey 
entitled,  “ Literary  Travels  of  two  Monks  of 
the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur,”  in  4to.  Two 
years  afterwards  they  undertook  another 
journey  by  order  of  their  superiors,  and  pub- 
lished an  account  of  it  in  1724,  in  4to.  un- 
der the  same  title  with  the  preceding.  The 
result  of  this  second  journey  was  an  immense 
collection  of  documents,  in  trine  volumes 
folio,  under  the  title  of  “ Veterum  Scripto- 
rum  et  Monumentorum  historieorum,  et  Dog- 
maticorum  amplissinra  Collectio,”  ike.,  the 
three  first  of  which  appeared  in  1724,  and 
the  six  last  in  1733.  Having  taken  occa- 
sion in  the  preface  of  the  second  volume  to 
maintain  the  superiority  of  the  abbey  of  Sta- 
velo,  over  that  of  Malmedy,  this  circumstance 
drew  on  him  an  attack  from  the  monks  of  the 
latter ; to  which  he  replied  in  a treatise  enti- 
tled, (i  Imperialis  Stabulensis  Monasterii  Jura 


propugnata,”  &e.  1730,  folio,  consisting 
more  of  learned  dissertations  on  several  points 
of  history,  discipline,  and  diplomacy,  than  a 
particular  dispute  concerning  the  preemi- 
nence of  an  abbey.  Having  afterwards  ob- 
tained leave  from  his  superiors  to  consult  the 
MSS.  which  father  Mabillon  had  left  as 
part  of  a sixth  volume  of  his  “ AnnalesOrdinis 
S.  Benedicti,”  he  revised  them,  and  com- 
mitted them  to  the  press  in  1739  in  folio, 
with  a preface  greatly  inferior  to  those  of  the 
learned  Mabillon.  Our  author,  likewise,  was 
concerned  in  the  new  edition  of  father 
D’Achery’s  “ Spicilegium,”  published  in 
1 7 23,  by  M.  de  la  Barre,  member  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres.  He 
also  compiled,  or  left  behind  him  the  plans 
of,  several  other  pieces  yet  in  MS.  He  died 
of  a stroke  of  apoplexy  in  1739,  at  the  great 
age  of  eighty-five.  He  was  respected  and 
beloved  by  his  literary  contemporaries,  on 
account  of  his  virtues  and  simplicity  of  man- 
ners, as  w'fcll  as  the  vast  extent  of  his  learn  - 
ing and  his  indefatigable  industry.  Dupin. 
Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

MARTIAL.  Marcus  Valerius  Mar- 
tialis,  a distinguished  Latin  poet,  was  a 
native  of  Bilbilis  in  Spain,  a town  situated  in 
the  provincia  Tarraconensis,  the  modern 
Arragon.  He  was  probably  of  Roman  origin, 
but  he  had  his  education  in  his  native  coun- 
try, and  did  not  come  to  Rome  till  his  twenty- 
first  year.  He  was  sent  thither  to  pursue  the 
study  of  the  law,  but  he  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  many  deserters  from  the  legal  profession 
to  the  Muses.  His  success  in  poetry  ingra- 
tiated him  with  the  principal  literary  charac- 
ters then  in  Rome,  and  procured  him  im- 
perial patronage.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
for  the  latter  he  did  not  trust  solely  to  the 
merit  of  his  verses,  for  nowhere  can  be  found 
more  gross  and  impious  adulation  than  he 
has  bestowed  upon  Domitian  while  living, 
though  after  his  death  he  joined  the  public 
voice,  which  treated  Aim  as  a monster.  He 
was  rewarded  by  that  prince  with  the  rank  of 
a Roman  knight,  and  the  privileges  of  a father 
of  threechildren.  After  an  abode  of  thirty-four 
years  in  the  capital  of  the  empire,  in  which 
he  seems  to  have  raised  a high  reputation 
by  his  writings,  he  retired  to  his  native  place, 
apparently  little  improved  in  his  fortune; 
since,  Pliny  the  younger,  as  we  learn  from  a 
letter  of  his,  assisted  him  with  money  for  his 
journey.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  known, 
but  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  A.  D.  100. 

Martial  is  the  most  eminent  of  the  epi- 
grammatists ; indeed  lie  is  to  the  moderns  al- 
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most  the  sole  model  of  that  species  of  com- 
position, as  distinguished  by  the  unexpected 
turn  or  point  with  which  it  concludes.  All 
his  epigram's,  however,  are  not  of  this  kind  ; 
some  of  them,  like  those  of  the  Greeks,  being 
merely  single  sentiments  or  descriptions  con- 
cisely expressed.  The  admirers  of  chaste 
simplicity  have  regarded  him  as  a great  cor- 
rupter of  taste,  and  the  Italian  Navagero  was 
accustomed  annually,  on  the  birth-day  of 
Catullus,  to  burn  a copy  of  Martial’s  works  as 
a sacrifice  to  his  superior  purity.  But  this 
was  in  the  spirit  of  an  affected  age  ; for  great 
prejudice  or  dullness  alone  can  produce  an  in- 
sensibility to  the  wit  and  beauty  of  the  pointed 
epigram  in  its  best  examples.  In  the  vast  num- 
ber of  Martial’s  epigrams,  composing  twelve 
books,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  many  are 
quaint,  flat  or  puerile  : there  are,  however,  so 
many  good,  that  his  own  character  of  them, 

Sunt  bona,  sunt  quaedam  mediocria,  sunt 
mala  plura, 

(Some  good,  some  middling,  but  more 
bad)  , 

is  sufficiently  modest.  Many  of  them  are 
beautiful  short  copies  of  verses,  though  void 
of  point  : and  scarcely  any  of  the  Roman 
poets  have  given  better  models  of  elegant  la- 
tinity.  The  great  fault  of  this  writer  is  the 
detestable  obscenity  of  so  many  of  his  pieces, 
which  is  not,  like  Juvenal’s,  a mere  want  of 
delicacy,  but  is  premeditated  licentiousness  ; 
and  certainly  is  not  excused  by  his  plea,  that 
“ though  his  verses  are  lascivious,  his  life  is 
chaste.”  It  is,  however,  to  be  imputed  to 
the  general  dissoluteness  of  manners  in  that 
particular ; for  the  just  and  dignified  senti- 
ments which  frequently  break  out  in  his  com- 
positions prove  him  to  have  been  far  from  de- 
ficient in  moral  feelings  on  other  topics.  The 
abundance  of  allusions  to  modes  and  customs 
in  his  w'orks,  renders  them  a very  instructive 
study  to  the  classical  antiquary. 

The  editions  of  Martial  are  numerous. 
Some  of  the  best  are  Langii,  folio,  Par.  101 7; 
Scriverii,  12mo.  Lugd.  B.  1 G 1 9 5 Schrevelii, 
octavo,  Lugd  B.  1670;  Baetigeri,  3 vols. 
octavo,  Lips.  179 — • There  are  several  cas- 
tigated editions,  and  selections,  for  the  use  of 
schools.  Fossil  Poet.  Lat.  Crushes’ s Lat. 
Poets.  Tirctloschi. — A. 

MARTIANAY,  John,  a learned  French 
Benedictine  monk  of  the  congregation  of  St. 
Maur,  was  born  at  St.  Sever,  in  the  diocese 
of  Aire  in  Gascony,  in  the  year  1647.  Hav- 
ing entered  into  the  order  at  Toulouse  in 
1668,  he  applied  with  great  diligence  to  the 
study  of  the  Greek  anu  Hebrew  languages. 


and  to  obtain  a critical  acquaintance  with  the- 
sacred  Scriptures.  On  these  he  read  lectures 
in  different  monasteries  belonging  to  his 
order,  and  spent  a considerable  part  of  his 
life  in  endeavouring  to  illustrate  them  by  his 
publications.  He  died  in  1717,  about  the  age 
ofseventy-  He  was  engaged  jointly  with  father 
Poujct,  in  publishing  a new  edition  of  “ The 
WorksofSt.  Jerome,” in  5 vols.  folio;  the  first 
of  which  appeared  in  1 893,  and  the  last  in  1 706. 
This  edition  contains  learned  Prolegomena; 
but  it  rs  neither  so  methodical,  nor  m other  re- 
spects so  well  executed,  as  several  of  the  works 
of  the  fathers  edited  by  the  members  of  his 
community.  In  their  notes  the  authors  were- 
unsparing  in  their  censures  of  some  of  their 
contemporaries;  by  which  means  they  exposed 
themselves  to  the  severe,  and  not  unjust  re- 
criminations of  several  of  them,  and  particu- 
larly of  father  Richard  Simon,  and  M.  Le- 
Clerc.  The  latter  even  maintains,  that  they 
were  miserably  deficient  in  all  the  qualifica- 
tions requisite  for  such  an  undertaking.  Fa- 
ther Martianay  also  published  “ The  Life  of' 
St.  Jerome,”  1706,  quarto;  turo  learned  (but: 
not  well  written)  treatises  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, of  the  dates  1689  and  1693,  in  which- 
he  defended  the  authority  of  the  chronology 
of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible,  in  opposi- 
tion to  father  Perron,  who  contended  for  the 
superior  accuracy  of  that  of  the  septuagint ; 
“ The  ancientLatin  Version  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew,  with  Notes  in  French,  1695; 
“ Historical  Treatises  on  the  Truth  of  the  In- 
spirationof  theSacred  Books;”  a treatise  “On 
the  Canon  of  theBooks  of  Scripture  ;”atrea- 
tise  “On  theManner ofexplaining the  Sacred' 
Scripture;”  “An analytical  Harmony,  illustra- 
tive of  many  difficult  Passages  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,” 1708  ; “ Essays  on  Translation  ; or,. 
Remarks  on  the  French  Versions  of.  the  New 
Testament,”  1 7 10 ; “The  New  Testament 
with  Notes,  taken  entirely  from  the  Scrip- 
tures,” 1712,  in  2 vols.  12mo.&c.;  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  in  drawing 
up  “ A Commentary  on  the  Whole  of  the 
Sacred  Scripture,”  in  which  it  was  his  de- 
sign to  render  is  its  own  interpreter.  Dupin. 
Mbreri.  Nouu.  Did.  Hist. — M. 

MARTIN,  Bernard,  a lawyer  and  man 
of  learning,  was  bom  at  Dijon  in  1574.  He 
was  admitted  an  advocate  in  the  parliament 
of  Burgundy,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
the  exactness  and  erudition  of  his  pleadings. 
In  1605,  being  called  to  Paris  to  attend  to  a 
lawsuit  of  importance,  he  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  some  leisure,  to  put  in  order  a num- 
ber of  critical  remarks  which  he  had  made 
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an  different  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  which 
he  published  under  the  title  of  “ Bernardi 
Martini  Variarum  Lectionum  Libr.  iv.”  8vo. 
*605.  These  have  been  much  commended 
bv  several  scholars,  on  account  of  their  vari- 
ous learning  and  ingenious  conjectures.  Tie 
afterwards  applied  solely  to  professional  stu- 
dies, and  made  large  collections  for  a com- 
mentary on  the  Custom  of  Burgundy,  which 
he  had  just  begun  to  put  to  the  press  when 
he  died  in  1639.  The  president  Bouhier, 
into  whose  hands  the  manusciipts  came,  ac- 
knowledges the  advantages  he  derived  from 
them  in  his  edition  of  the  Custom  of  that 
province.  Moreri. — A. 

MARTIN  I.,  pope,  and  honoured  as  a 
saint  and  martyr  by  the  Romish  church,  was 
a native  of  Todi  in  Umbria,  who  became 
presbyter  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  upon 
the  death  of  Theodore.,  in  649,  was  chosen 
his  successor  in  the  papacy.  For  some  time 
before  this,  violent  contests  had  existed  in 
the  Christian  world  concerning  the  number 
of  wills  and  operations  in  Christ;  one  parly 
maintaining  the  doctrine  of  one  will,  and  one 
operation,  and  another,  that  of  two  wills, 
and  two  operations.  With  the  design  of  ter- 
minating the  tumults  and  disorders  created 
by  these  ridiculous  disputes,  in  the  year  639, 
the  emperor  Heraclius  had  issued  the  famous 
edict  called  the  Ecthesis , or  Exposition  of 
the  Faith,  in  which  all  controversies  upon 
the  question,  Whether  in  Christ  there  was  one 
or  two  operations,  were  strictly  prohibited; 
though  in  the  same  edict,  the  doctrine  of  one 
will' was  plainly  inculcated.  A considerable 
number  of  the  eastern  bishops  declared  their 
assent  to  this  new'  law  ; but  in  the  west,  pope 
John  IV.  assembled  a council  at  Rome  in  641, 
in  which  the  Ecthesis  was  rejected,  and  the 
advocates  for  one  will,  or  monothelites,  con- 
demned. In  the  year  648,  Paul,  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  advised  the  emperor 
Constans  to  impose  silence  on  both  the  con- 
tending parties;  which  he  did  by  an  edict 
called  the  Type,  or  Formulary  ; prohibiting 
all  further  disputes  concerning  points  which 
were  never  likely  to  be  determined  to  general 
satisfaction,  and  defining  nothing  for  or 
against  either  of  the  opposite  opinions;  In 
this  state  of  things  Martin  ascended  the  pon- 
tifical throne;  and  his  election  was  readily 
confirmed  by  the  emperor,  who  flattered  him- 
self that  by  so  doing  he  should  the  more 
easily  engage  him  to  receive  the  Type.  No 
sooner,  however,  had  Martin  taken  posses- 
sion of  his  see,  than  he  directed  a council 
of  bishops  to  be  assembled  at  Rome,  who 


met  accordingly  in  the  year  649,  to  the  num-> 
her  of  one  hundred  and  five.  After  conduct- 
ing their  proceedings  during  five  sessions,  by 
the  persuasion  and  influence  of  the  pope, 
they  w-ere  led  to  concur  in  a decree,  that  the 
doctrine  of  two  wills  was  the  true  catholic 
doctrine,  and  that  of  one  will  plainly  hereti- 
cal. By  this  judgment,  one  infallible  head 
of  the  church  passed  sentence  of  heresy  on 
another  infallible  head  of  the  same  church, 
pope  Honorius  ; who,  though  it  is  probable 
that  he  himself  knew  not  his  own  sentiments, 
nor  attached  any  precise  and  definite  mean- 
ing to  the  expressions  which  he  used,  had  yet 
declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  doctrine 
which  maintained  one  will  and  one  operation 
in  Christ.  In  conformity  to  this  decree, 
the  council  issued  out  canons,  condemning 
both  the  Ecthesis  and  the  Type,  though 
without  any  mention  of  the  names  of  the  em- 
perors who  had  published  those  edicts,  and 
thundering  out  the  most  dreadful  anathemas 
against  the  Monothelites  and  their  patrons, 
who  were  solemnly  consigned  to  the  devil 
and  his  angels.  No  sooner  were  these  canons 
signed,  than  the  pope  sent  copies  of  them  not 
only  to  the  western  prelates,  but  to  several 
bishops  in  the  east  ; and  as  he  found  that 
some  of  them,  who  opposed  the  Monothelites, 
w'ere  willing  rather  to  submit  to  him,  as  the 
head  of  their  party,  than  to  their  own  patri- 
archs, whom  they  looked  upon  as  heretics, 
he  did  not  suffer  such  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
tending the  power  of  the  court  of  Rome  to 
pass  unimproved,  but  appointed  one  of  them,. 
John  of  Philadelphia,  the  vicar  of  St.  Peter, 
empowering  him  to  exercise  all  patriarchal 
jurisdiction  in  the  patriarchates  of  Antioch 
and  Jerusalem. 

In  the  mean  time  Martin  had  informed 
the  emperor  of  the  proceedings  of  the  coun- 
cil, by  a most  submissive  and  flattering  letter, 
in  which  he  endeavoured  to  convince  him  that 
the  doctrine  of  one  will  was  repugnant  to  the 
definitions  of  the  councils,  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  fathers,  and  to  the  belief  of  the  church  ; 
and  that,  therefore,  it  had  been  deservedly  con- 
demned. Provoked  at  the  proceedings  of  the 
council  and  the  disobedicnceof  the  pope,  Con- 
stansdeterminedto  revenge  the  insult  offered  to 
the  imperial  laws,  and  ordered  Calliopas,  the  ex- 
arch of  Italv,at  all  events  to  seize  and  depose 
Martin,  and  to  send  him  away  a prisoner.  In 
compliance  with  this  order,  Calliopas  assem- 
bled all  the  troops  of  the  exarchate,  and  giv- 
ing out  that  he  was  proceeding  to  Sicily,  to 
drive  out  the  Saracens  who  had  settled  there, 
advanced  with  great  rapidity  to  Rome.  His 
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unexpected  appearance,  with  such  a force, 
alarmed  the  Romans  ; and  the  pope,  appre- 
hensive that  some  attempt  might  be  made 
upon  him,  ordered  himself  to  be  carried  in 
his  bed,  to  which  he  was  then  confined,  into 
the  Lateran  church,  and  to  be  placed  before 
the  altar,  as  in  a 9afe  asylum.  When  the 
exarch  found  that  no  opposition  was  likely 
to  be  attempted  against  the  execution  of 
the  imperial  order,  he  repaired  to  the  La- 
teran church  with  a strong  band  of  soldiers, 
and  informed  the  pope  of  his  commission 
to  depose  him,  as  unworthy  of  the  epi- 
scopal dignity,  and  to  send  him  prisoner  to 
Constantinople.  When  this  commission  had 
been  read,  the  pope  signified  his  readiness  to 
surrender,  without  listening  to  the  advice  of 
some  of  the  clergy,  who  declared  that  they 
would  stand  by  him  to  the  last,  and  requested 
that  they  might  be  permitted  to  repel  force  by 
force.  From  thechurch  theexarch  conveyed  the 
pope  to  his  palace,  where  the  clergy  had  free 
access  to  him;  but  in  the  second  night  after 
his  arrest,  he  was  privately  carried,  with  a 
few  domestics,  onboard  a vessel  in  the  Tyber, 
which  was  immediately  dispatched  towards 
the  east.  During  a tedious  voyage  of  three 
months  they  touched  at  different  places, 
where  the  pope  was  not  permitted  to  go  on 
shore,  notwithstanding  his  sufferings  from 
sea-sickness,  the  gout,  and  a most  violent 
flux ; and  he  was  cruelly  deprived  of  such 
comforts  and  refreshments  as  were  brought 
him  bv  the  clergy  and  others,  who  were 
driven  away,  and  sometimes  severely  beaten, 
as  enemies  to  the  state,  and  rebels  to  the  em- 
peror. Being  arrived  at  the  island  of  Naxos,  in 
the  Archipelago,  he  was  confined  there  a whole 
year,  and  then  ordered  to  be  brought  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  arrived  in  the  autumn 
of  654.  Here  he  was  suffered  to  remain  all 
the  first  day  on  the  open  deck,  exposed  to 
the  insults  of  the  rabble,  and  in  the  evening 
carried  to  prison,  where  he  was  closely  con- 
fined and  severely  treated  for  ninety-three 
days.  At  length,  by  order  of  the  emperor, 
he  was  brought  to  tnal  before  the  senate,  on 
a charge  of  high  treason,  for  being  privy  to  a 
design  formed  by  the  late  exarch  Olympius 
to  revolt  against  the  emperor.  This  charge 
the  senate  declared  to  be  sufficiently  proved; 
upon  which  the  high  treasurer,  who  presided 
as  judge,  having  ordered  the  guards  to  strip 
him,  and  the  people  to  anathematize  him, 
delivered  him  to  the  governor  of  Constanti- 
nople, who  directed  an  iron  collar  to  be  put 
about  his  neck,  and  that  he  should  be  drag- 
ged through  the  streets  of  the  city,  loaded 
with  chains,  and  then  shut  up  in  prison,  till 


he  should  be  led  to  execution.  Here  he  was 
treated  with  great  barbarity,  and  would  pro- 
bably have  died  under  his  sufferings,  had  not 
the  emperor  been  persuaded  by  the  patriarch 
to  spare  his  life  ; but  he  would  not  pass  a 
milder  sentence  on  him  than  that  of  banish- 
ment to  the  Saimatian  Chersonesus,  where 
he  arrived  in  May  655.  In  this  unhospi- 
table  country,  in  the  midst  of  uncharitable 
pagans,  he  had  the  mortification  of  finding 
himself  entirely  neglected  by  his  friends  in 
Italy,  and  suffered  to  want  the  necessaries 
of  life.  Worn  out  at  length  by  hardships, 
and  abandoned  by  all,  be  died  in  the  following 
September,  six  years  and  between  one  and 
two  months  after  he  was  elected  to  the 
Roman  see.  There  are  still  extant  seventeen  of 
bis  “ Letters  ;”  in  the  fifteenth  volume  of  the 
“ Collect.  Coneil.”  which  shew'  him  to  have 
been  a person  of  considerable  parts,  great 
courage,  and  an  enterprising  genius,  who,  if 
be  had  not  received  a timely  check,  would 
probably  have  carried  the  papal  power  to  a 
height  unknown  to  his  predecessors.  Plalina, 
Cave  Hist.  Lit.  Col.  I.  siib  Scec.  Monoth. 
Dup’vn.  Moreri.  Bower. — M. 

MARTIN  II.  pope,  who  is  sometimes 
called  MARINUS,  I.  was  the  son  of  a pres- 
byter, and  a native  of  Gallesium  in  Tuscany. 
He  recommended  himself  to  different  pon- 
tiffs by  his  talents  for  business,  and  rose  to 
the  dignity  of  archdeacon  of  the  Roman 
church.  In  866  he  was  sent  legate  by 
pope  Nicholas  to  Bulgaria  and  Constantino- 
ple, for  the  purpose  of  excommunicating  the 
patriarch  Photius;  and,  again,  in  86[)  by 
pope  Adrian  II.  to  sit  in  the  eighth  general 
council  convened  in  opposition  to  that  patri- 
arch. In  879,  he  was  sent  legate  to  Con- 
stantinople a third  time,  by  pope  John  VI II.  to 
annul  the  acts  of  the  council  held  under  Pho- 
tius, and  to  excommunicate  him  anew.  Ac- 
cording to  some  writers,  the  pope  last  men- 
tioned ordained  him  a bishop,  hut  without 
assigning  him  any  particular  see.  Upon  the 
death  of  John,  in  882,  he  was  elected  his  suc- 
cessor ; and  Platina  says  that  he  was  indebt- 
ed for  his  elevation  to  wicked  practices,  of 
which  no  mention  is  made  by  any  of  the 
more  ancient  writers.  One  of  the  first  mea- 
sures of  his  administration  was  to  declare 
the  acts  of  the  late  council  of  Constantinople 
null  and  void,  to  excommunicate  Photius, 
and  to  anathematize  all  who  should  commu- 
nicate with  him,  or  acknowledge  him  lawful 
patriarch.  These  proceedings  so  highly  exas- 
perated the  emperor  Basiltus  against  him,  that 
he  would  not  own  him  for  lawful  pope,  in- 
sisting that  he  had  been  translated  from  one 
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see  to  another,  and  was  not  therefore  cano- 
nically elected.  Another  measure  of  this 
pontiff’s  government,  was  his  restoration  of 
Formosus,  bishop  of  Porto,  to  his  see,  though 
he  had  been  repeatedly  excommunicated 
by  his  predecessors,  and  even  obliged  to 
swear  that  he  would  never  resume  the  epi- 
scopal functions.  From  the  obligation  of  his 
oath,  Martin  took  upon  himself  to  absolve 
him,  declaring  him  innocent  of  the  crimes 
laid  to  his  charge,  and  replacing  him  in  his 
bishopric.  What  then  became  of  the  infal- 
libility of  pope  John  ? We  read  of  no  fur- 
ther acts  of  this  pontiff  deserving  of  being 
recorded.  He  died  in  884,  after  having  pre- 
sided over  the  Roman  see  one  year  and  live 
months.  None  of  his  writings  have  reached 
our  times,  excepting  “ A Constitution  for  the 
Benedictine  Monastery  in  the  Diocese  of  Li- 
moges,” which  is  inserted  in  the  ninth  volume 
of  the  “ Collect.  Coned.”  Platina.  Cave’s 
Hist.  Lit.  vol.  II.  sul  Scec.  Phot.  Moreii. 
Bower. — M 

MARTIN  III.,  pope,  by  some  called  MA- 
RINUS,  II.,  is  said  to  have  been  a Roman  by 
birth,  and  succeeded  to  the  papal  dignity  on 
the  death  of  Stephen  VIII.  or  IX.,  in  the 
year  942.  He  is  praised  for  having  been  a 
great  friend  to  the  poor ; for  his  pious  zeal  in 
reforming  the  relaxed  manners  of  the  eccle- 
siastics ; for  his  liberal  expenditure  in  build- 
ing, repairing,  and  adorning  churches  ; and 
for  his  paternal  endeavours  to  reconcile  the 
Christian  princes  who  were  then  at  war.  His 
name,  however,  would  have  descended  to  pos- 
terity with  greater  respect,  if  he  had  been  less 
favourable  to  the  pernicious  system  of  monk- 
ery, and  had  not  believed  that  the  glory  of 
God  would  be  best  promoted,  by  granting  ex- 
traordinary privileges  and  exemptions  to  the 
fanatical  drones  in  religious  houses.  He  died 
in  946,  alter  a pontificate  of  three  years  and 
between  six  and  seven  months.  Piatina. 
Moreri.  Bower. — M. 

MARTIN  IV.,  pope,  whose  original  name 
was  Simon  de  Brie , or  de  Brion,  was  descend- 
ed from  an  illustrious  family,  and  born  at  the 
castle  of  Montpensier  in  the  Touraine.  Fie 
was  for  many  years  canon  and  treasurer  of 
the  church  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours,  and  in 
the  year  1260  was  appointed  keeper  of  the 
seals  to  Lewis  IX.  In  1261,  pope  Urban  IV. 
created  him  a cardinal,  by  the  title  of  cardinal 
presbyter  of  St.  Cecilia;  and  he  afterwards  sus- 
tained the  character  of  papal  legate  in  France, 
both  under  that  pontiff  and  under  Gregory  X. 
After  the  death  of  Nicholas  III.,  and  when 
the  Roman  see  had  been  vacant  six  months, 
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he  was  chosen  to  fill  it  in  February  1281,  and 
upon  his  promotion  took  the  name  of  Martin, 
in  honour  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours.  This 
election  took  place  at  Viterbo,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  Nicholas  died;  but  as 
that  city  was  interdicted,  on  account  of  the 
violences  which  were  committed  in  it  during 
the  vacancy,  and  Rome  was  in  a state  of  con- 
fusion, owing  to  the  animosity  between  two 
rival  factions  struggling  for  power,  the  cere- 
monies of  the  consecration  and  coronation 
were  performed  at  Orvieto.  From  the  mo- 
ment of  his  accession,  Martin’s  whole  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  promote  the  power  and 
dignity  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  and  he  was 
inferior  to  none  of  his  predecessors  in  the 
ambition,  boldness,  and  arrogance  which  his 
conduct  displayed.  In  order  to  restore  tran- 
quillity to  Rome,  he  negotiated  successfully 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  rival  factions,  both  of 
whom  had  been  chosen  senators  by  their  re- 
spective parties,  and  engaged  them  to  resign 
their  dignity  to  himself  and  to  secure  the 
consent  of  the  people  to  his  holding  it  for 
life,  with  the  power  of  appointing  whom  he 
should  think  proper  to  discharge  the  office 
in  his  name.  As  soon  as  a decree  to  this 
purport  had  received  the  approbation  of  the 
people,  the  pope  appointed  Charles,  king  of 
‘'icily,  who  was  then  at  Orvieto,  to  act  as 
senator  in  his  room  : a dignity  which  Nicho- 
las III.  had  forced  him  to  resign.  With  the 
real  design  of  favouring  the  views  of  that 
prince  on  the  Greek  empire  and  the  city  of 
Constantinople,  by  whose  possession  of 
which  the  influence  of  the  papal  see  would 
be  rendered  triumphant  in  the  east,  he  soon 
afterwards  excommunicated  the  emperor  Mi- 
chael Palaeologus,  under  the  pretext  of  his 
having  broken  the  peace  which  had  been 
concluded  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches  at  the  council  of  Lyons,  in  the 
pontificate  of  Gregory  X.  This  design,  how- 
ever, was  entirely  defeated  by  the  famous 
conspiracy  known  by  the  name  of  the  Sicilian 
vespers,  by  which  all  the  French  in  the  island 
were  inhumanly  butchered,  and  the  revolu- 
tion brought  about  which  seated  Peter  king; 
of  Arragon  on  the  throne  of  Sicily. 

As  soon  as  information  of  these  events 
was  brought  to  the  pope,  at  the  request  of 
Charles  he  thundered  out  the  most  dreadful 
curst  sand  anathemas  against  all  who  were 
concerned  in  them;  and.  when  he  received 
intelligence  that  Peter  had  actually  landed  in 
the  island,  and  been  crowned  king,  he  wrote 
several  threatening  letters  to  that  pr  nee, 
haugtitily  commanding  him  immediately  to 
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resign  his  pretensions,  and  to  withdraw  from 
a country  which  was  a fief  of  the  .apostolical 
see,  upon  pain  of  excommunication,  and  the 
forfeiture  of  his  own  kingdom.  Finding 
that  these  commands  and  menaces  were  dis- 
regarded by  Peter,  towards  the  close  of  the 
vear  1282  Martin  solemnly  excommunicated 
him  by  name,  and  all  who  should  join  or  as- 
sist him,  declaring  him  an  enemy  to  the 
church,  and  putting  all  his  dominions  under 
an  interdict.  Unmoved  by  the  papal  pro- 
ceedino's,  the  kina;  of  Arragon  avowed  his 
determination  to  keep  possession  of  Sicily, 
as  the  inheritance  of  his  w ife,  and  was  rea- 
dily obeyed  by  the  clergy  in  both  of  his  king- 
doms, when  he  directed  that  they  should 
continue  the  regular  exercise  of  their  func- 
tions, notwithsfanding  the  interdict.  Irri- 
tated at  Peter’s  firm  resistance  to  his  lordly 
commands,  in  the  year  12S3  his  holiness  re- 
newed his  excommunication,  and  by  a bull 
deprived  him  of  the  kingdom  of  Arragon  and 
his  other  dominions  in  Spain,  which  were 
declared  forfeited  to  any  prince  who  should 
seize  them,  while  his  subjects  were  absol- 
ved from  their  allegiance,  and  forbidden,  on 
pain  of  excommunication,  to  obey  him  or 
give  him  the  title  of  king.  In  derision  of  the 
pope’s  pretended  power  to  deprive  him  of  the 
regal  title,  the  king  of  Arragon  now  began 
to  style  himself,  “ Peter  a gentleman  of  Ar- 
ragon the  father  of  two  kings,  and  lord  of 
the  sea.”  Soon  afterwards  Martin  offered 
Peter’s  Spanish  dominions  to  Philip  the  hold, 
king  of  France,  for  Charles  de  Valois  his 
son  ; and  sent  a legate  into  France,  to  settle 
the  conditions  on  which  he  was  to  hold  them ; 
one  of  which  stipulated,  that  the  new  king 
and  his  successors  should  swear  fealty  to  the 
apostolic  see,  acknowledge  themselves  to  be 
feudatories  of  the  holy  Homan  church,  and 
pay  a yearly  tribute  into  the  apostolic  cham- 
ber. To  assist  Philip  in  executing  his  ven- 
geance on  %:ter,  his  holiness  granted  him 
the  tenth  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues,  and 
encouraged  his  subjects  to  flock  to  his  ban- 
ner, by  granting  indulgences  to  all  who 
should  engage  in  that  holy  war.  It  was  his 
determination  also  to  cause  a general  crus;ade 
to  be  preached  against  the  king  of  Arragon 
and  the  Sicilians  : but  before  he  could  carry 
it  into  execution,  and  while  he  was  medi- 
tating grand  designs  for  the  glory  of  the  Ro- 
man hierarchy,  lie  was  cut  off'  by  a sudden 
deatti  in  1285,  after  a pontificate  of  four 
years  and  a few  days.  Five  of  his  “ Letters,” 
and  the  S nt.  nee  which  he  pronounced  against 
Ft  ter  of  Arragon,  may  be  seen  in  the  eleventh 


vol.  of  fhe  Collect.  Concil. ; th  tee tfC  Letters” 
in  tc  Waddingi-  Annal.”  ad  ann.  1291 — 1285', 
and'ten  others  in  the  Appendix  to  the  work 
last  mentioned.  P/atina.  Cave’s  Hist.  Lit. 
vol.  II.  sab  Scec.  Schol.  Duohi.  Morn  i.  Bower. 
Mosh.  Hist.  Eccl.  Scec.  xiu.par'.u.cap.  ii. — M. 

MARTIN  V.,  pope,  whose  former  name 
was  Ol/io,  or  Elides  Columnar  or  as  the  name 
has  since  been  written,  Colonna,  was  a de- 
scendant from  a branch  of  that  ancient  and 
illustrious  family,  who  studied  canon  law  at 
Perugia.  He  was  created  prothonotary  and 
referendary  by  pope  Urban  VI.  ; appointed 
nuncio  to  the  Italian  states  bv'  Boniface  IX.; 
and  raised  to  the  purple  by  Innocent  VII., 
under  the  title  of  cardinal  deacon  of  St. 
George  ad  velum  aureum.  lie  adhered  to 
the  interests  of  Gregory  XII.  till  he  was  de- 
posed by  the  council  of  Pisa.  Bv  John 
XXIII.  he  was  appointed  apostolical  legate 
for  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  and  vicar- 
genera!  of  the  apostolic  see  in  Umbria;  in 
which  employments  he  is  said  to  have  con- 
ducted himself  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
the  persons  under  his  administration.  Upon 
the  deposition  of  pope  John  by  the  council 
of  Constance  in  1417,  the  conclave  assembled 
at  the  town-house  of  t h At  city,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  third  day  a great  majority  of 
suffrages  elected  our  cardinal  to  the  papal  dig- 
nity, who  took  the  name  of  Martin  V.  On 
the  day  of  his  coronation  an  extraordinary 
spectacle  presented  itself  at  Constance : 
Martin  riding  through  the  city  in  pontifical 
attire  on  horseback,  attended  by  the  emperor 
holding  his  bridle  on  foot  on  the  right  hand, 
and  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  on  the  left, 
and  followed  by  a crowd  of  princes  and  the 
whole  council.  Martin  having  thus  obtained 
possession  Of  the  popedom,  the  council  were 
for  proceeding  to  the  work  of  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  church,  in  its  head  and  its  mem- 
bers ; but  the  new  pontiff  showed  the  same 
backwardness  with  his  predecessors  with  re- 
spect to  that  necessary  work,  and  under  the 
pretext  that  it  required  a great  deal  of  time, 
left  it  to  a council  which  was  to  meet  at  Pavia, 
in  the  course  of  five  years.  ■ After  dissolving 
the  council  of  Constance  in  the  year  1418, 
Martin  set  out  on  his  return  to  Italy,  to  endea- 
vour to  terminate  the  civil  and  bloody  war  in 
which  the  city  of  Rome  and  whole  patrimony 
of  St.  Peter  had  been  for  some  time  involved. 
In  his  progress  he  spent  some  time  at  Geneva, 
where  he  received  the  ambassadors  of  the  city 
of  Avignon,  who  swore  fealty  to  him  ; and 
from  thence  he  dispatched  a legate  into  Bo- 
hemia, who  made  a fruitless  effort  to  quell 
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by  apostolical  authority  the  disturbances  in 
that  kingdom,  which  had  been  excited  by  the 
denial  of  the  cup  in  the  sacrament  to  the 
laity,  and  the  execution  of  John  Huss  and 
Jerome  of  Prague.  From  Geneva  Martin 
went  to  Milan,  where  he  was  received 
with  extraordinary  marks  of  honour  ; and 
afterwards  he  visited  Mantua,  Fyrrara,  Ra- 
venna, and  came  to  Florence  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  14  J 9.  Here  he  continued  nearly 
two  vears,  which  were  spent  in  reducing  the 
tyrants  who  had  seized  the  cities  in  the  eccle- 
siastical state,  or  such  places  as  had  revolted 
against  the  papal  authority  and  set  up  the 
standard  of  independence.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  at  Florence,  four  of  Peter  de  Luna’s 
cardinals,  who  had  withdrawn  their  alle- 
giance from  Peter  during  the  preceding  year, 
came  to  acknowledge  him  as  the  only  lawful 
pope,  and  were  created  by  him  anew  to  that 
dignity,  receiving  at  the  same  time  a confir- 
mation of  all  the  grants  which  had  been 
made  to  them  by  that  antipope.  Not  long 
afterwards  he  had  the  unexpected  satisfaction 
of  seeing  Balthazar  Cossa,  formerly  John 
XXIII.,  throwing  himself  entirely  on  his 
mercy,  as  we  have  already  related  in  his  life. 
His  submission  was  followed  by  a splendid 
embassy  from  Joan  II.  queen  of  Naples,  to 
do  homage  to  him  in  her  name,  and  to  re- 
quest that  his  holiness  would  send  a legate  a 
latere  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  her  coro- 
nation. To  this  request  Martin  acceded ; 
but  not  before  she  had  engaged  to  set  at  li- 
berty, and  live  as  his  wife  with,  her  husband 
the  count  de  la  Marche,  whom  she  had  shut 
up  in  one  of  her  castles,  that  she  might  in- 
dulge in  her  amoius  without  restraint. 

Immediately  after  her  coronation,  Joan  not 
only  caused  all  the  places  u'hich  her  prede- 
cessor Ladislaus  had  seized  and  garrisoned  in 
the  ecclesiastical  state  to  be  restored,  but  sent 
James  Sforza,  a soldier  of  fortune,  with  the 
flower  of  her  troops,  against  Braccio  of  Pe- 
rugia, another  soldier  of  fortune,  who  had 
made  himself  master  of  many  of  the  cities 
belonging  to  the  church,  awd  of  Rome  itself, 
which  he  ruled  with  an  absolute  sw'ay,  under 
the  title  of  “ Defender  of  the  city  of  Rome.” 
Braccio  did  not  wait  till  Sforza  approached 
Rome,  but  advanced  with  his  forces  to  meet 
him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Viterbo;  and 
an  engagement  ensuing,  Sforza  was  defeated 
after  a hard  fought  action,  and  pursued  with 
great  slaughter  to  the  borders  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  Upon  the  news  of  this  defeat, 
the  pope  had  recourse  to  his  spiritual  weapons, 
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thundering  out  an  excommunication  against 
Braccio,  and  all  his  adherents  and  abettors  ; 
who,  to  shew  his  contempt  for  such  kind  ol 
hostility,  in  his  turn  excommunicated  the 
pope  and  all  who  adhered  to  him.  However, 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Florentines,  an 
agreement  was  soon  after  concluded  between 
Martin  and  Braccio ; the  latter  consenting, 
upon  being  allowed  to  retain  some  cities,  as 
vicar  of  the  apostolic  see,  to  deliver  up  Rome 
and  all  the  rest  to  the  pope.  He  even  entered 
with  his  mercenaries  into  the  service  of  his 
holiness,  and  reduced  the  whole  of  the  eccle- 
siastical state  to  his  obedience.  Martin  now 
determined  to  repair  to  Rome,  which  he  en- 
tered in  September  1420,  and  was  received 
with  great  joy  by  the  clergy,  the  senate,  the 
nobility,  and  immense  crowds  of  people, 
w’ho  hailed  his  approach  as  their  deliverance 
from  absolute  destruction.  For  most  of  the 
stately  edifices  in  the  city  were  lying  in  ruins; 
the  churches  were  quite  neglected  and  dila- 
pidated ; the  streets  covered  with  rubbish 
and  filth  ; and  the  people  reduced  to  the 
utmost  poverty,  and  the  want  even  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life.  To  remedy  these  compli- 
cated evils,  Martin  applied  himself  with  a 
zeal  and  vigour  which  do  great  honour  to  his 
memory  ; and  in  less  than  two  years  acquired 
the  title  of  <l  Romulus  the  Second,”  by  his 
exertions  to  promote  order  and  regularity, 
and  to  restore  the  city  to  its  ancient  splendour 
and  beauty.  In  the  mean  time  Peter  de  Luna, 
under  the  name  of  Benedict  XIII.,  continued 
to  act  the  part  of  sovereign  pontiff,  though 
confined  to  Peniscola  in  Catalonia,  where  he 
was  privately  supported  by  Alphonso  king  of 
Arragon,  out  of  resentment  against  Martin 
for  not  complying  with  his  wishes  relative  to 
the  disposal  of  vacant  benefices  and  their  re- 
venues, and  also  for  espousing  the  interests 
of  Lewis  of  Anjou,  his  competitor  for  the 
succession  to  queen  Joan  of  Naples.  In 
1423,  the  council  which  Martin  had  promised 
at  Constance  to  assemble  before  the  expira- 
tion of  five  years,  was  opened  at  Pavia; 
whence,  on  account  of  the  plague’s  breaking 
out  in  that  city,  it  was  translated  to  Sienna. 
Here  several  efforts  were  made  towards  the 
salutarv  work  of  reformation  in  the  church 
and  clergy,  which  were  eluded  and  frustated 
under  a variety  of  pretences ; and  when  some 
ofthe  bishops  moved  for  the  confirmation  of 
the  decree  of  the  council  of  Constance,  as- 
certaining the  superiority  of  the  council  to 
the  pope,  Martin,  to  prevent  that  point,  or 
any  other  concerning  the  power  and  authority 
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of  the  apostolic  see  from  being  brought  into 
debate,  dissolved  the  council  in  1424,  ap- 
pointing another  to  meet  at  Basil  before  the 
expiration  of  seven  years. 

About  this  time  Peter  de  Luna  died  ; and 
his  cardinals,  privately  encouraged  if  not  di- 
rected by  king  Alphonso,  chose  for  his  suc- 
cessor Giles  de  Munion,  canon  of  Barcelona, 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Clement  VIII. 
Before  this  event,  Martin  had  formed  a strong 
confederacy  in  Italy  to  support  the  claims  of 
Lewis  of  Anjou;  and  having  added  his  troops 
to  those  of  the  allies,  Sforza  was  appointed 
commander  in  chief,  who  without  loss  of 
time  marched  to  besiege  Naples,  of  which 
Alphonso  had  taken  possession.  That  prince, 
sensible  that  the  place  must  soon  be  obliged 
to  submit  for  want  of  provisions,  thought  it 
adviseable  to  abandon  it  for  the  present,  em- 
barked his  troops  on  board  his  fleet,  and  re- 
turned to  Spain.  Here  he  openly  supported 
the  cause  of  the  antipope ; and  when  Martin 
sent  a legate  in  1426,  to  remonstrate  with 
him  on  his  being  the  only  Christian  prince 
who  upheld  the  schism  in  the  church,  Al- 
phonso prohibited  him  from  entering  his 
dominions.  He  also  published  an  edict,  in 
which  be  forbad  the  bishops  and  other  eccle- 
siastics to  receive  any  letters  from  the  pope, 
or  his  legate,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  their  dig- 
nities and  revenues,  and  he  charged  Martin 
with  frustrating,  under  frivolous  pretences, 
that  pious  design  of  purifying  a corrupt 
church,  which  had  been  so  long  the  object  of 
the  expectations  and  desires  of  all  good  Chris- 
tians. This  edict  the  pope  answered  with  a 
summons,  requiring  Alphonso  to  appear  in 
person  at  the  tribunal  of  the  apostolic  see, 
within  a limited  period,  on  pain  of  incurring 
the  sentence  of  excommunication,  and  of 
having  all  his  dominions  subjected  to  an  in- 
terdict. Upon  this  Alphonso,  who  well 
knew  that  his  own  subjects  were  generally 
dissatisfied  with  his  supporting  the  antipupe, 
and  had  thence  to  apprehend  the  most  serious 
consequences  from  the  execution  of  the 
papal  menaces,  thought  it  adviseable  to  come 
to  an  accommodation  with  his  holiness ; 
which  after  protracted  negotiations  was  ef- 
fected in  the  year  1429.  Among  other  con- 
ditions, it  was  agreed  that  the  antipope  and 
his  cardinals  shoulJ  resign  their  dignity,  sub- 
mit to  Martin,  receive  absolution  from  the 
legate,  and  be  provided  for  with  considerable 
benefices.  In  this  manner  terminated  the 
schism,  known  by  the  name  of  the  great 
western  schism,  after  it  had  lasted  nearly 


fifty-one  years.  Having  now  no  rival  to  con- 
tend with,  Martin  made  it  his  chief  business 
to  promote  crusades  against  the  Hussites 
of  Bohemia;  and  there  are  extant  several 
letters  of  his  to  the  emperor  Sigismund,  the 
king  of  Poland,  the  great  duke  of  Lithuania, 
and  other  princes,  exhorting  them  to  unite 
either  in  compelling  those  heretics  to  return 
into  the  bosom  of  the  church,  or  in  extirpating 
them.  He  died  of  a stroke  of  apoplexy  in 
1431,  about  the  age  of  63,  having  presided 
over  the  Roman  church  thirteen  years  and 
between  three  and  four  months.  Martin  re- 
sembled the  majority  of  his  predecessors,  not 
only  in  their  aversion  from  all  measures  tend- 
ing to  a reformation  of  the  church,  but  also 
in  their  nepotism,  preferring,  in  the  disposal 
of  lucrative  employments,  his  relations  and 
nephews  to  -all  others,  however  deserving, 
and  by  that  means  leaving  them  at  his  death 
possessed  of  immense  wealth.  Fifteen  of  his 
“ Letters,”  “ Bulls,”  and  “ Constitutions,” 
are  inserted  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  father 
Labbe’s  “ Concil.  Maxim.”  seventeen  others 
in  Bzovit  “ Anna!.”  ad  an.  1419,  &c.  and 
several  more  in  the  first  volume  of  Laertius 
Cherubini’s  “ Magnum  Bullarium,”&c.  Pla- 
tina.  Cave’s  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  II.  sub  Scec. 
Synod.  Dupin.  Moreri.  Bower.  Mosh.  Hist . 
Led.  Scec.  XV.  Par.  II.  Cap.  II.— M. 

MARTIN,  a learned  catholic  prelate  in  the 
sixth  century,  was  a Pannonian,  or  Hunga- 
rian, by  birth,  who,  when  young,  quitted  his 
native  country,  and  travelled  into  the  east, 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Jerusalem  and  the 
holy  places.  From  Palestine  he  went  to  the 
province  of  Gallicia  in  Spain,  where  he  con- 
verted great  numbers  of  the  Suevi  to  the 
Christian  faith,  and  founded  many  mona- 
steries. Afterwards  he  founded  the  mona- 
stery of  Dumes,  near  Braga  in  Portugal,  over 
which  he  presided  for  some  time  prior  to  the 
year  560,  when  he  was  appointed  to  fill  the. 
vacant  see- of  Braga.  He  was  present  at  the 
second  council  of  Braga  in  563,  and  presided 
at  the  third  council  in  the  same  citv,  in  5 72. 
According  to  Baronins,  he  died  in  the  year 
5S3;  which  datt;  is  not  reconcileablc  with  the 
term  of  thirty  years  assigned  to  his  episcopate 
by  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  the  date  of  his 
promotion  to  the  mitre.  He  was  the  author 
of  “ Formula  honestce  Vitae;”  or,  as  it  is  en- 
titled by  Isidore  of  Seville,  “ De  Diflerentiis 
quatuor  Virtutum  cardinalium,”  improperly 
ascribed  to  Seneca,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  tenth  volume  of  the  “ Bibl.  Patr.;”  and  of 
a Latin  translation  from  the  Greek  of  an 
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anonymous  collection  of  the  sentences  of  the 
Egyptian  fathers,  entitled  “Sententire  Pat  rum 
vEgyptiorum,”  inserted  in  Rosweid’s  “ Vit;e 
Patrum,  Sec.”  But  his  most  important  work 
is  his  “ Collec'.io  Canonum  Orientalium,” 
consisting  of  eiglvjv-five  canons  of  the  Greek 
church  ; sixtv-eight  of  which  relate  to  eccle- 
siastical persons,  and  the  rest  to  the  laity,  and 
all  of  them  translated  into  Latin  by  himself. 
They  arc  lobe  met  with  in  all  the  collections 
of  the  councils,  and  in  the  appendix  to  the 
lirst  volume  of  Justeli’s  “ Biblioth.  Juris 
Canonici.”  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that 
the  pretended  “ Apostolical  Constitutions” 
are  never  cited  in  them.  Cave's  Hist.  Lit. 
Hoi.  I.  sub  Scec.  Eutych.  Dupin.  JHorcri. 
— M. 

MARTIN,  Bknj  a min,  a celebrated  English 
mathematician  and  optician  in  the  eighteenth 
centurv,  was  born  in  the  year  1704.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a farmer,  and  to 
have  filled  the  office  of  schoolmaster  at  Chi- 
chester in  Sussex,  when  his  earliest  treatises 
were  j>iven  to  the  public.  Procuring  by  de- 
grees a good  apparatus  of  philosophical  in- 
struments, he  commenced  lecturer  in  expe- 
rimental philosophy,  and  travelled  for  some 
time  in  that  character  through  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  Afterwards  he  came  to 
London,  where  he  delivered  his  lectures  with 
great  success  for  many  years,  and  carried  on 
a very  extensive  trade  as  an  optician  and 
globe-maker  in  Fleet-Street.  Compelled  at 
length,  by  the  growing  infirmities  of  age,  to 
quit  the  active  part  of  business,  and  confiding 
too  securely  in  what  he  thought  to  be  the  in- 
tegrity of  others,  his  affairs  became  embar- 
rassed, and  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  being  made  a bankrupt,  though  his  effects 
were  more  than  sufficient  to  discharge  all  Lis 
debts.  This  unexpected  event  gave  such  a 
shock  to  his  mind,  that  in  a moment  of  de- 
speration he  attempted  to  destroy  himself; 
and  though  his  purpose  did  not  prove  imme- 
diately fatal,  vet  it  hastened  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  February,  1 78*2,  when  he  was 
about  78  years  of  age.  He  had  formed  a 
valuable  collection  of  fossils  and  curiosities  of 
almost  every  species,  which  after  his  death 
were  disposed  of  by  auction  for  a compara- 
tive trifle.  As  an  artist,  he  was  industrious 
and  ingenious  ; and  as  a writer,  he  possessed 
a happy  method  of  explaining  his  subject, 
and  wrote  with  perspicuity,  and  even  con- 
siderable elegance.  He  was  chiefly  eminent 
in  the  science  of  optics;  but  he  was  well  skill- 
ed in  the  whole  circle  of  mathematical  and 


philosophical  sciences,  and  wrole-useful  books 
on  almost  all  of  them,  though  he  was  not 
distinguished  by  any  remarkable  inventions 
or  discoveries.  The  following  is  a list  of  the 
principal  of  his  numerous  publications: 
“ The  Philosophical  Grammar,  being  a View 
of  the  present  State  of  experimental  Phvsio- 
logy,  or  natural  Philosophy,”  1735,  octavo; 
“ A new  complete  and  universal  System  or 
Body  of  decimal  Arithmetic,”  1735,  octavo; 
“ The  young  Student’s  Memorial  Book,  or 
Pocket  Library,”  1735,  octavo;  “Descrip- 
tion and  Use  of  both  the  Globes,  the  Ar- 
millary Sphere  and  Orrery,  See.”  1 736,  in  two 
volumes,  octavo;  “ The  young  Trigono- 
meter’s  complete  Guide,  See.”  1736,  in  two 
volumes,  octavo  ; “ Bibliotheca  technologies; 
or  a Philosophical  Library  of  literary  Arts 
and  Sciences,”  1 737,  octavo  ; “ IIANFEI2- 
METP1A,  or  the  Elements  of  all  Geometry, 
8cc.”  1739,  octavo;  “ Logarithmologia,  or 
the  whole  Doctrine  of  Logarithms  com- 
mon and  logistical,  8cc.”  1740,  octavo; 

“ Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,”  1740,  in  five  volumes,  octavo  ; 
“ System  of  the  Newtonian  Philosophy,” 
1759,  in  three  volumes,  octavo  ; “ New  Ele- 
ments of  Optics,”  1 759,  octavo  ; “Natural 
History  of  England,  with  a Map  of  each 
County,”  1759,  in  two  volumes,  octavo; 
“ Philology,  and  Philosophical  Geography,” 
1759,  octavo;  “Mathematical  Institutions;  vi^. 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Flux- 
ions,” 1764,  in  two  volumes,  octavo  ; “ Bio- 
graphia  Philosophica,  being  an  Account  of 
the  Lives,  Writings,  and  Inventions  of  the 
most  eminent  Philosophers  and  Mathema- 
ticians, w ho  have  flourished  from  the  most 
early  Ages  of  the  World,”  1764,  octavo; 
“ The  young  Gentleman  and  Lady’s  Philo- 
sophy,” 1764,  in  three  volumes,  octavo;  “ Mis- 
cellaneous Correspondence,”  17 61,  in  4 vo- 
lumes, octavo;  “ Institutions  of  Astronomi- 
cal Calculations,  in  3 parts,”  1765,  octavo; 
“ Introduction  to  the  Newtonian  Philoso- 
phy,” 1765,  octavo  ; “ Description  and  Use 
of  the  Air  Pump,”  1766,  octavo  ; “ Descrip- 
tion of  the  Torricellian  Barometer,”  1766, 
octavo  ; “ New  Principles  of  Geography  and 
Navigation,”  folio;  “The  Theory  of  Comets 
illustrated,”  quarto  : “Venus  in  the  Sun,” 
quarto;  “ Optical  Essays;”  “ Micrographia, 
on  the  Microscope  5”  “ Essay  on  Electricity;” 
“ Principles  of  Perspective;”  “ Principles 
of  Pump  Works;”  “ The  Nature  and  Con- 
stitution of  Solar  Eclipses;”  “Description 
and  Use  of  a Case  of  Mathematical  Instru- 
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merits  ;”  “ The  Theory  of  the  Hydrometer;” 
“ The  Doctrine  of  Logarithms,”  & c.  Mr. 
Martin  also  conducted  for  several  years  a 
scientific  “ Magazine,”  which  appears  to 
have  been  given  up  for  want  of  proper  en- 
couragement, after  14  volumes  had  been  com- 
pleted. Gent.  Mugaz.  Aug.  17S5  Hutton's 
Math.  Diet. — M. 

MARTIN,  David,  a learned  French  pro- 
testant  divine  in  the  17th  and  the  early  part 
of  the  18th  century,  was  of  a respectable 
family,  and  born  at  Revel  in  the  diocese  of 
Lavaur,  in  the  year  1639.  After  being  initi- 
ated in  the  elements  of  learning  at  his  native 
town,  he  studied  the  belles  lettresfor  two  years 
atMontauban,  and  in  1657  went  to  the  acade- 
my of  the  reformed  at  Nismes,  where  he  pass- 
ed through  his  course  of  philosophy  and  his 
academic  exercises  with  great  applause,  and 
was  admitted  M.  A.  and  doctor  of  philosophy 
in  the  year  1659.  Afterwards  he  applied  to 
the  study  of  divinity  at  Puy-Laurent,  w hither 
the  academy  of  Montauban  had  been  re- 
moved, and  to  that  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
the  commentators  and  fathers,  the  oriental 
languages,  ecclesiatical  history,  and  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  profane  as  well  as  sacred 
literature.  Having  been  admitted  to  the 
ministry  in  1663,  he  settled  as  pastor  with 
the  church  of  Esperance,  in  the  diocese  of 
Castres,  where  he  was  successful  in  healing 
the  divisions  w'hich  had  for  some  time  existed 
in  that  church  and  the  consistory  to  which 
it  belonged,  and  entered  the  marriage  state  in 
1666.  Four  years  afterwards  he  accepted  of 
an  invitation  to  the  church  of  La  Caune,  in 
the  same  diocese,  to  which  he  officiated  till 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in  1685. 
In  1681,  he  was  strongly  urged  to  become 
pastor  of  the  church  of  Milhaud,  the  princi- 
pal city  of  the  upper  niarche  of  Rouergue, 
and  was  afterwards  offered  the  professorship 
of  divinity  in  the  seminary  at  Puy-Laurent; 
but  his  attachment  to  the  church  at  la 
Caune  induced  him  to  decline  both  these 
offers.  After  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  and  the  demolition  of  his  place  of 
worship,  it  being  discovered  that  he  still 
maintained  a private  connection  with  his 
church,  he  narrowly  escaped  an  arrest,  and 
withdrew  into  Holland.  In  1686,  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Deventer  invited  him  to  become 
professor  of  divinity,  and  pastor  of  the  Wal- 
loon church  in  that  city ; but  the  regency  of 
Utrecht,  where  he  had  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence, fully  apprised  of  his  merit,  prevailed 
upon  him  to  accept  of  the  office  of  pastor  in 


their  city.  He  afterwards  received  invita- 
tions from  several  other  churches,  both  in 
the  republic  and  abroad,  and  particularly  from 
that  of  the  Hague  in  1695,  which  he  declined, 
as  well  from  a dislike  to  change  as  from  his 
modest  opinion  of  his  o\vn  powers.  M. 
Martin  employed  himself  in  giving  lectures 
in  philosophy  and  divinity,  and  acquired 
so  high  a reputation,  by  his  successful  man- 
ner of  instructing  his  pupils,  that  young 
persons  of  high  rank,  and  even  the  sons  of 
sovereign  princes  were  placed  under  his  tui- 
tion. This  occupation  filled  up  a considerable 
part  of  his  time,  and  the  rest  he  devoted  to 
visiting  his  flock,  corresponding  with  nu- 
merous learned  men  in  different  countries, 
and  his  own  laborious  studies.  Fie  had 
studied  his  native  language  grammatically  ; 
and  w'hen  the  French  academy  was  about  to 
publish  the  second  edition  of  their  dictionary, 
he  sent  them  remarks  and  observations  of 
which  they  availed  themselves,  with  polite 
acknowledgments  to  the  author.  His  own 
style,  however,  though  he  spoke  and  wrote 
with  great  facility,  is  deficient  in  elegance  and 
correctness.  He  died  of  a violent  fever  in  1731, 
after  he  had  completed  his  eighty-second  year. 
He  possessed  a lively  genius,  a retentive 
memory,  and  a solid  judgment.  His  man- 
ners were  very  agreeable,  his  temper  affec- 
tionate and  obliging,  and  he  delighted  in  ren- 
dering to  others  every  service  of  benevolence 
and  kindness  in  his  power.  He  published  an 
edition  of  “ The  New  Testament,”  according 
to  the  Geneva  version,  with  corrections, 
notes,  new  prefaces  to  each  book,  &c.  printed 
at  Utrecht  in  1696,  quarto  ; a “ History  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,”  at  Amsterdam, 
in  1707,  in  two  volumes,  folio,  embellish- 
ed with  upwards  of  420  beautiful  engravings, 
which  is  commonly  called  Mortier’s  Bible, 
after  the  name  of  the  printer;  an  edition  of 
“ The  Holy  Bible,”  with  corrections,  notes, 
and  prefaces,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1702,  in  two 
volumes,  folio,  which  was  afterwards  reprint- 
ed in  1712,  in  quarto,  with  parallel  passages, 
and  short  notes  in  the  margin  ; “ The  Ex- 
cellence of  Faith,  and  its  Effects,  explained 
in  twenty  Sermons  on  the  eleventh  Chapter 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Flebrews,”  1710,  in  two 
volumes,  octavo;  “ A Treatise  on  Natural 
Religion,”  1715,  octavo:  “The  true  Sense 
of  the  1 10th  Psalm,  opposed  to  that  of  John 
Masson,”  1715,  octavo;  and  two  “ Critical 
Dissertations,”  1722,  octavo:  one  on  the 
three  heavenly  witnesses,  in  the  7th  verse  of 
the  5th  chapter  of  St.  John’s  first  Epistle ; and 
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the  other  on  a passage  in  Josephus,  in  which 
Christ  is  mentioned,  maintaining  its  authen- 
ticity. By  the  former  of  these  dissertations, 
in  defence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  disputed 
text  in  John,  he  involved  himself  in  contro- 
versies with  our  countryman  Mr.  Emlyti, 
and  father  Le  Long  of  the  Oratory,  which 
gave  rise  to  a variety  of  publications  by  the  re- 
spective combatants,  in  which  they  went  over 
the  same  ground  that  has  been  recently  tra- 
versed by  Travis,  Porson,  and  Marsh.  The  last 
production  of  M.  Martin  was  “ A Treatise  on 
revealed  Religion/'  in  two  volumes, octavo,  the 
second  edition  of  which  bears  the  date  of 
1/23.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Did.  Hist. — M. 

MARTIN,  James,  a learned  French  Be- 
nedictine monk  of  the  congregation  of  St. 
Maur,  who  flourished  in  the  18th  century, 
was  bom  at  Fanjaux,  a small  town  in  upper 
Languedoc,  in  the  year  1694.  He  entered 
the  order  in  1709,  and  after  being  employed  as 
a teacher  of  classical  learning  for  some  years 
in  his  native  province,  went  to  Paris  in  1727. 
Here  he  distinguished  himself  both  by  his 
erudition  and  by  his  singularities,  discovering 
an  overbearing  virulent  temper  in  all  his 
writings,  a high  opinion  of  his  own  merits,  and 
great  injustice  towards  those  of  others.  In 
the  year  in  which  he  arrived  at  the  capital,  he 
published  “ A Treatise  on  the  Religion  of  the 
ancient  Gauls,”  in  two  volumes  quarto;  which 
abounds  in  learned,  curious,  and  novel  re- 
searches, intermixed  with  an  ample  portion 
of  strange  notions  and  opinions,  which  his 
unbridled  imagination  had  formed.  One 
great  object  of  it  is  to  prove,  that  the  religion 
of  the  Gauls  was  derived  from  that  of  the 
patriarchs;  and  that,  consequently,  an  illust ra- 
tion of  their  religious  ceremonies  must  tend 
to  throw  light  on  many  dark  passages  in  the 
Scriptures.  In  the  year  1/30,  he  published 
“ An  Explication  of  several  difficult  Texts  of 
Scripture,”  in  two  volumes  quarto.  This  work 
affords  evidence  of  the  erudition  and  ingenuity 
which  he  could  sometimes  successfully  apply 
in  elucidating  passages  which  had  baffled  the 
enquiries  of  preceding  labourers  in  sacred 
criticism:  but  its  value  is  diminished  by  a 
multitude  of  discussions  on  trifling  subjects, 
and  it  is  disgraced  by  indecent  prints,  and  the* 
frequent  introduction  of  unbecoming  ludi- 
crous satire,  on  which  account  the  sale  of  it 
was  prohibited.  In  1739,  he  published  “An 
Explanation  of  various  Monuments,  illustra- 
tive of  the  Religion  of  the  earliest  Nations, 
with  an  Examination  of  the  last  Edition  of  the 
Works  of  St.  Jerome,  and  a Treatise  on  judi- 
cial Astrology,”  in  quarto.  This  work  re- 


commends itself,  not  only  by  the  profqund 
erudition  which  it  displavs,  but  also  by  manv 
lively  traits,  and  an  animated  style.  For 
some  of  the  monuments  which  it  explains, 
the  author  was  indebted  to  the  communica- 
tions of  the  duke  of  Sully,  who  honoured  him 
with  his  esteem  and  confidence ; but  the 
greater  part,  which  had  not  been  before  the 
subjects  of  investigation,  were  discovered  by 
him  in  the  course  of  his  own  inquiries.  The 
next  production  of  his  pen  was  entitled, 
“ Literary  Hints  relative  to  a Project  for  an 
alphabetical  Library,”  which  form  a strange 
compound  of  learning  and  misplaced  witti- 
cisms. In  the  year  1741,  he  published  a 
French  version  of  “ The  Confessions  of  St. 
Augustine,”  in  octavo,  accompanied  with 
judicious  notes.  In  his  latter  years,  he  was 
much  afflicted  with  the  gravel  and  the  gout, 
which  terminated  his  life  in  1751,  when  he 
was  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  After 
his  death,  his  nephew  D.  de  Brezilac  publish- 
ed from  his  manuscripts,  “ A History  of  the 
Gauls,  and  their  Conquests,  from  their  Origin 
to  the  Foundation  of  the  French  Monarchy,” 
1754,  in  two  volumes,  quarto,  continued  by 
the  editor,  which  is  enriched  with  antiqua- 
rian researches,  and  learned  dissertations, 
reflecting  honour  both  on  the  uncle  and 
nephew.  With  all  his  faults,  Martin  was 
one  of  the  most  learned  and  able  writers  pro- 
duced by  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur,  and 
wanted  only  a judicious  and  enlightened 
friend,  to  correct  the  eccentricities  of  his 


MARTIN,  commonly  called  MARTINUS 
POLONUS,  a celebrated  Dominican  monkin 
the  13th  century,  was  descended  from  a noble 
Polish  family  of  the  name  of  Strempi , but 
of  the  time  and  place  of  his  birth  we  have  no 
certain  information.  He  early  distinguished 
himself  by  his  proficiency  in  polite  learning, 
and  afterwards  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of 
civil  and  canon  law,  history,  and  divinity. 
Having  embraced  the  religious  life  in  the 
order  of  Dominican  preaching  friars,  he  came 
to  Rome,  and  filled  the  posts  of  apostolical 
chaplain,  and  penitentiary  of  the  Roman 
church,  under  popes  John  XXI.  and  Nicholas 
III.  In  the  year  1278,  a vacancy  taking 
dace  in  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Gnesna  in 
Poland,  and  the  succession  to  it  being  dis- 
puted by  different  candidates,  at  the  request 
of  the  chapter,  duke  Boleslaus,  and  others  of 
the  Polish  nobility,  pope  Nicholas  nominated 
him  to  that  dignity.  He  died,  however,  in 
the  same  year  at  Bologna,  while  on  his  jour- 
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ney  towards  his  native  country.  He  was  the 
author  of  “ A Chronicle,”  called  “ Chroni* 
con  Martinianum,”  containing  a history  of  the 
emperors  and  popes  from  the  birth  of  Christ 
to  the  year  1277  ; continued  to  the  year  1285, 
by  another  hand.  This  chronicle  for  a time 
excited  parlicular  notice,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  containing  the  story  of  the  pre- 
tended female  pope  Joan.  The  learned  world, 
* however,  has  long  been  satisfied  that  the  tale 
is  supposititious,  and  an  interpolation,  and 
not  the  onlv  interpolation  which  has  been  ad- 
mitted into  it.  It  exists  in  the  printed  copies 
which  were  published  at  Basil  in  1559,  and 
afterwards  at  Antwerp,  with  the  notes  of 
Peter  Suffrid,  in  1574,  in  octavo.  The  best 
edition  of  it  is  that  published  at  Cologne  in 
folio,  by  order  of  John  Fabricius  Cajsar,  a 
regular  canon  of  the  order  of  Premontre,  from 
a very  ancient  manuscript,  supposed  to  have 
been  written  in  the  author’s  time,  in  which 
the  history  of  pope  Joan  is  not  found.  To 
Martin  also  have  been  attributed,  “ Sermo- 
num  de Tempore  et  de  Sanctis,  Lib.ii.”  print- 
ed at  Strasburgin  I4  86  and  1488;  as  well  as  a 
Xl  Tabula  MartinianaDecreti  et  Decretalium,” 
and  “ A Treatise  concerning  the  Things 
worthy  of  notice  at  Rome,”  both  still  in 
manuscript.  Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  Vol.  II.  sub 
Scec.  Scholast.  Dupin.  Moreri.- — M. 

MARTIN,  Raymond,  a learned  Spanish 
Dominican  monk  and  oriental  scholar  in  the 
13th  century,  was  a native  ofSobiratz  in  Ca- 
talonia. He  entered  into  the  Dominican 
order  at  Barcelona,  and  was  one  of  the  fra- 
ternity who  were  selected,  at  a general  chap- 
ter held  at  Toledo  in  the  year  1250,  to  study 
the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  languages,  in  order 
to  their  being  employed  in  converting'  the 
Jews  and  Mahometans..  By  the  progress 
which  he  made  in  these  languages,  he  was 
considered  as  one  of.  the  most  able  orienta- 
lists of  his  time,  and  was  employed  by  James 
1.  king  of  Arragon,  about  the  year  1264,  in 
examining  and  refuting  the  Talmudi  About 
the  year  1268,  he  was  sent  by  the  same  prince 
to  Tunis,  for  the  purpose  iof  gaining  converts 
from  the  Mahometan  faith.  Of  the  success 
which  attended  this  mission  we  are  not  fur- 
nished with  any  particulars.  While  em- 
ployed on  it,  he  is  said  to  have  written  “ A 
Confutation  of  the  Koran,”  and  several  other 
pieces  against  the  Mahometans,  in  the  Arabic 
language.  To  him  also  is  attributed  a Latin 
treatise  against  the  Jews,  cmitled,  “ Capi- 
ta rum  Judseorum,”  which  is  no  longer  extant. 
His  celebrity,  however,  is  chiefly  founded  on 
a work  entitled,  “ Pugio  Fidei  Christianas,” 


completed  in  the  year  1278,  in  which  he  dis- 
covers great  knowledge  of  the  hooks  and 
opinions  of  the  Jews,  and  combats  them  with 
arguments  drawn  from  the  works  of  their  own 
rabbis.  This  work  was  found  among  the 
manuscripts  in  the  library  of  the  college  dc 
Foix  at  Toulouse,  about  the  year  1629,  by  M. 
Bosquet,  afterwards  bishop  of  Montpellier, 
who,  after  copying  some  parts  of  it,  put  it 
into  the  hands  of  James  Spieghel,  his  precep- 
tor in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  with  liberty  to 
make  a transcript  of  the  whole.  From  this 
transcript  M.  de  Maussac,  first  president  of 
the  chamber  of  accounts  at  Montpellier,  with 
the  assistance  of  M.  de  Voisin,  who  furnished 
the  learned  notes,  and  was  supplied  by  the 
Dominicans  with  all  the  manuscripts  of  the 
work  which  could  be  found,  for  the  purpose 
of  collation,  published  it  at  Paris  in  1651, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Dominican  order. 
A new  edition  of  it  appeared  at  Leipsic  in 
1687,  with  a learned  introduction  by  Carpzo- 
vius.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts  ; the  first 
of  which  is  written  in  Latin,  and  the  two 
others  in  Latin  and  Hebrew.  Martin  was 
living  in  the  year  1 286,  and  had  been  then 
fifty  years  a member  of  the  Dominican  order. 
Baj/le.  Moreri.  Now.  Did.  Hist. — M. 

MARTINI,  Martin,  a Jesuit  missionary, 
was  a native  of  Trent.  He  was  sent  by  the 
society  to  China,  where  he  made  a long  re- 
sidence. Returning  to  Europe  in  1651,  he 
published  the  result  of  his  observations  in  the 
following  w'orks  : “ De  Bello  Tartaros  inter 
et  Chinenses,”  1654:  “ Sinicae  Historiae 

Decas  prima,  a Gentis  Origine  ad  Christum 
natum,”  1658  : it  was  translated  into  French 
by  Pelletier:  “ China  illustrata,”  folio,  a 
geographical  description  of  that  country,  il- 
lustrated bv  maps  of  each  province,  and  ac- 
counted the  most  exact  work  on  the  subject 
before  that  ofdu  liable  : “ A Relation  of  the 
Number  and  Ouality  of  the  Christians  in 
China.”  Moreri.  Nonv.  Did.  Hist. — A. 

MARTINIERE.  See  Bkuzen. 

MARTiNIUS,  Matthias,  a learned  Ger- 
man protestant  divine  and  philologist  in  the 
1 6th  and  former  part  of  the  17th  century, 
was  born  at  Freinhagen  in  the  county  of 
Waldec,  in  the  year  1572.  He  received  his 
academical  education  at  Herborn,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  proficiency  un- 
der the  instructions  of  the  celebrated  Pisca- 
tor.  When  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  he  was  appointed  preacher  to 
the  court  of  Nassau  Dillcmbourg;  and  in 
1596,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  college  of  Herborn.  In  the 
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following  year  he  was  made  regent  of  that 
seminary,  and  in  1602  was  entrusted  with 
the  superintendence  and  instructions  of  those 
students  who  were  educated  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. He  was  desirous  of  being  emanci- 
pated from  the  duties  of  tutor,  and  of  de- 
voting himself  wholly  to  those  of  the  mini- 
sterial office  ; but  so  ably  did  he  acquit  him- 
self in  the  discharge  of  the  former,  that  he 
qould  not  obtain  consent  to  his  resignation 
of  them.  He  particularly  excelled  in  his  phi- 
lological lectures,  and  in  initiating  his  pu- 
pils in  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac  lan- 
guages. In  the  year  1 607,  upon  the  breaking 
out  of  the  plague  at  Herborn,  he  removed, 
with  the  members  of  the  college,  to  Siegen, 
and  soon  afterwards  accepted  of  an  invitation 
to  become  pastor  of  the  church  of  Embden. 
To  this  removal  he  was  partly  inclined,  in 
consequence  of  some  unpleasant  disputes  in 
which  he  had  become  involved  with  the  rigid 
Lutherans.  After  remaining  three  years  at 
Embden,  where  he  was  much  esteemed  and 
beloved  as  a minister  and  a man,  he  was 
offered  the  rectorship  of  the  college  of 
Bremen,  which  he  accepted,  to  the  no  small 
benefit  of  that  institution.  Under  his  su- 
perintendence it  was  entirely  new-model- 
led, and  not  only  the  ablest  tutors  pro- 
vided in  every  department,  but  all  possible 
encouragement  given  to  students  by  the  ac- 
commodations with  which  they  were  fur- 
nished by  the  magistrates  and  inhabitants,  so 
that  it  gradually  rose  to  the  highest  reputa- 
tion. In  the  first  of  our  authorities  may  be 
seen  the  names  of  several  very  eminent  men, 
who  were  educated  in  this  school  while  he 
presided  over  it.  In  the  year  1618,  Marti- 
nius  was  one  of  the  deputies  who  were  sent 
by  the  city  of  Bremen  to  the  synod  of  Dort, 
where  heavow'ed  similar  opinions  with  Amy- 
raut,  Daill6,  and  other  Freneh  divines,  on 
the  subject  of  universal  grace,  and  enlisted 
among  the  combatants  against  the  supralap- 
sarians.  He  signed,  however,  the  acts  of 
the  synod.  He  died  in  1630,  about  the  age 
of  5S.  He  was  the  author  of  “ Memoriale 
Biblicum,”  1603,  octavo  ; “ Christiana  et 
Catholica  Tides,  sive  Symbolum  apostolicum 
explicatum,”  1618,  octavo;  “ Procatechesis, 
Sec.”  1619,  octavo  ; “ De  Foederis  Naturae  et 
Gratiae  Signaculis,”  16 18,  octavo;  “DeDeo 
summo  illo  Bono,et  Causa  omnis  Boni,  £cc.” 
1 616,  octavo ; “ Lex  Divina  Naturre,  Gratiae, 
et  Politiae,”  1 6 1 9,  octavo  ; “ De  prompta 
utilium  Rerum  Meditatione,”  1 6 1 4 , octavo; 
“ Epitome  Theologiag,”  1617,  octavo;  “Cad- 
mus Graeco-Phoenix,”  1625,  octavo;  “ Grae- 


cae  Linguae  Fundamenta,”  1631,  octavo,  and 
a variety  of  controversial  pieces.  But  his 
fame  is  principally  built  011  his  “ Lexicon 
Philologicum,  pnecipue  Etymologicum  et 
■ Sacrum,  &c.”  in  folio,  the  third  edition  of 
which,  in  two  large  folio  volumes,  printed  in 
I697,  besides  numerous  other  additions,  con- 
tains his  “Cadmus  Graeco- Phoenix,”  and 
the  “ Glossary  of  Isidore,  See.”  with  the 
notes  of  John  George  Graevi  us.  Of  this  work 
it  is  said  that  Vossius  and  other  learned  men 
have  freely  availed  themselves  without  being 
always  so  honourable  as  to  acknowledge  their 
obligations.  Fit.  Lex.  Philol.  Prcef.  Mo- 
reri.  Saxii  Onomast.  Lit. — M. 

MARTYN,  John,  a skilful  botanist  and 
learned  writer,  was  born  in  London  in  I699. 
He  was  intended  by  his  father  for  a mercan- 
tile profession  ; but  an  early  inclination  for 
botanical  pursuits  and  an  attachment  to  li- 
terature prevented  this  design  from  taking  ef- 
fect. In  1 720  he  translated  from  the  French 
Tournefort’s  history  of  the  plants  growing 
round  Paris;  and,  meditating  3 similar  work 
on  those  produced  in  the  vicinity  of  London, 
he  made  numerous  pedestrian  excursions  for 
that  purpose,  into  the  counties  round  the 
metropolis.  He  afterwards  extended  his  bo- 
tanical tours,  by  means  of  which  he  was 
enabled  to  augment  his  English  herbarium 
to  1400  specimens.  In  1J24  and  1725,  he 
read  botanical  lectures  in  London,  which 
were  so  well  approved,  that  he  was  recom- 
mended by  sir  Hans  Sloane  and  Mr.  Sherrard 
to  repeal  them  in  Cambridge.  In  1727,  Mr. 
Martyn  was  made  a fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, to  which  body  he  was  afterwards  very 
serviceable  as  a member  of  the  committee  for 
regulating  its  library  and  museum.  He  en- 
tered himself  of  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge, 
in  1730,  with  a view  of  proceeding  regularly 
with  his  medical  degrees ; but  his  marriage, 
and  the  practice  of  the  profession  which  he 
had  for  some  time  followed  in  London,  did 
not  permit  him  to  fulfil  his  intention.  He, 
however,  read  lectures  in  botany  and  the 
materia  medica,  both  in  the  metropolis  and  in 
Cambridge;  and  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Bradley, 
in  1733,  was  chosen  professor  of  botany  in 
that  university.  Finding  the  air  of  London 
unsuitable  to  him,  on  account  of  an  asthmatic 
complaint,  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Chelsea, 
where  he  lived  till  1752,  when  he  retired  to 
Streatham.  He  resigned  his  professorship  in 
t76l,  which  was  conferred  on  his  son;  and 
in  gratitude  for  this  favour,  he  presented  to 
the  university  his  botanical  library,  hishortus 
siccus,  many  drawings  of  fungi,  and  some 
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other  collections.  He  returned  to  Chelsea  a 
year  before  bis  death,  which  took  place  in 
January  1768. 

The  publications  of  professor  Martvn 
were  : “ Tabulae  synopticae  ad  Methodum 
Raianum  dispositae,”  folio,  1726:  “Metho- 
dus  Plantarum  circa  Cantabrigiam  nasetn- 
tium,”  l2mo,  1 727  ; this  is  Kay’s  catalogue 
reduced  to  the  order  of  his  system,  with  the 
addition  of  his  generic  characters,  and  those 
of  other  botanists:  “ Historia  Plantarum 

rariorum  Decades quinque,”  folio,  172S — 32; 
a very  magnificent  work,  designed  to  ex- 
hibit in  their  natural  size  and  colours,  such 
curious  plants  as  had  not  yet  been  figured  ; its 
expense  prevented  a further  progress  in  the 
woik  : “ Tournefort’s  History  of  Plants 
growing  about  Paris,  translated  into  English, 
with  Additions,”  two  volumes  octavo,  I 732  : 
“ Virgil’s  Georgies  and  Bucolics,  translated 
into  English  Prose,  with  Notes,”  1743 — 46, 
quarto  and  octavo  ; the  union  of  classical 
learning  with  botanical  science  has  enabled 
him  to  elucidate  many  passages  of  his  author, 
and  the  work  was  greatly  applauded  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  fie  also  communicated 
several  papers  upon  botanical  and  other  sub- 
jects to  the  Royal  Society,  which  were  printed 
in  its  Transactions  ; and  he  was  concerned  in 
an  abridgment  of  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, and  an  abridgment  of  papers  from  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris.  He  translated  some  medical  works, 
and  was  engaged  in  other  literary  plans. 
Pulteney’s  Sketches  of  Botany  in  England. 
—A. 

MARTYR,  (MARTIRE)  Peter,  an  useful 
writer  of  voyages  and  discoveries,  was  born 
in  1453,  at  Arona,  on  the  bank  of  Lago  Mag- 
giore  in  Italy,  but  is  generally  named  D’Jln- 
ghierra,  from  atown  on  the  opposite  bank.  He 
had  lived  several  years  in  Rome,  when,  in 
1487,  he  accompanied  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor on  his  return  to  Spain,  by  whom  he  was 
presented  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  He  fol- 
lowed their  court  in  various  military  expedi- 
tions, till  the  capture  of  Grenada,  after  which 
he  went  into  holy  orders.  Their  majesties 
bestowed  several  benefices  upon  him,  and  he 
was  appointed  by  the  queen  to  instruct  the 
young  courtiers  in  belles  lettres.  In  1510 
the  king  sent  him  as  his  ambassador  to  the 
soldan  of  Egypt,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
him  to  be  more  favourable  to  the  Christians; 
which  commission  he  executed  with  success. 
After  his  return  he  was  rewarded  with  more 
benefices,  and  also  received  favours  from  pope 
Adrian  VI.  who  would  have  taken  him  to 


Rome,  had  he  not  excused  himself  on  account 
of  his  advanced  age.  He  died  about  1526, 
and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Grenada, 
of  which  he  was  a canon  and  prior.  The 
writings  of  Peter  Martyr  were  : a relation  in 
Latin  of  the  voyage  of  Columbus  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  new  world,  entitled  “ De  Rebus 
Oceanicis  et  Orbc  novo,”  quarto:  an  account 
of  his  embassy  into  Egypt,  with  a description 
of  the  countries  through  which  he  passed,  en- 
titled <£DeLegationeBabyloniea:”and  “Epi- 
stolae  de  Rebus  Hispanicis,”  folio,  containing  a 
history  of  the  most  memorable  events  in  his 
time,  from  1488  to  1525.  The  style  of  this 
writer  is  rude,  but  he  is  esteemed  a faithful 
and  exact  narrator  of  the  facts  that  came 
within  his  cognisance.  Tiraboschi. — A. 

MARTYR,  Peter,  a very  distinguished 
character  among  the  early  reformers,  was 
descended  frem  a respectable  family  of  the 
name  of  Eermigli,  and  born  at  Florence  in 
the  year  1500.  His  parents  gave  him  the 
surname  of  Martyr,  in  honour  of  Peter  the 
Martyr,  a' Milanese  saint,  whose  church  was 
near  their  house.  Our  Peter  was  initiated  in 
the  rudiments  of  learning  at  first  by  his  mo- 
ther, who  was  a woman  of  a liberal  educa- 
tion, and  so  well  skilled  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, that  she  could  interpret  to  him  the 
comedies  of  Terence  from  the  original.  Af- 
terwards he  was  placed  under  the  instructions 
of  a celebrated  master,  who  taught  the  sons 
of  the  first  families  in  the  republic,  among 
whom  our  young  scholar  distinguished  him- 
self by  the'  avidity  which  he  discovered  for 
learning,  his  incessant  application,  and  his 
rapid  progress.  When  he  was  sixteen  years 
of  age  he  conceived  an  inclination  for  the 
monastic  life,  and  took  the  habit  among  the 
regular  canons  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine, 
at  the  monastery  of  Fiesoli,  near  Florence. 
This  step  was  taken  without  the  consent  of 
his  father,  who,  as  he  was  his  only  son,  thus 
saw  his  branch  of  the  family  becoming  ex- 
tinct ; and  on  this  account  left  the  bulk  of 
his  property,  at  his  death,  to  an  hospital,  re- 
serving only  a small  annuity  for  his  son 
Peter.  In  this  monastery  he  went  through 
his  course  of  rhetoric,  diligently  reading  at 
the  same  time  the  sacred  Scriptures  ; and  in 
the  year  1519  lie  was  sent  to  the  monastery 
of  St.  John  of  Verdera,  at  Padua,  in  which 
university  he  studied  philosophy,  and  the 
Greek  language.  By  his  proficiency  in  these 
different  branches  of  science,  he  acquired  the 
character  of  the  first  scholar  in  his  order ; 
and  he  was  as  eloquent  as  he  was  learned. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-six, 
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he  was  appointed  to  the  service  of  the  pulpit, 
and  preached  to  crowded  auditories,  with 
universal  applause,  in  several  of  the  principal 
cities  of  Italy.  Hitherto  the  divinity  which 
he  had  studied  was  chiefly  that  of  the  schools; 
but  now  he  applied  with  the  greatest  diligence 
to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures : and  that  he 
might  understand  the  whole  of  them  in  their 
original  languages,  he  made  himself  master 
of  the  Hebrew,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
Jewish  physician  at  Bologna.  Having  thus 
well  stored  his  mind  with  the  treasures  of 
sacred  and  profane  literature,  he  read  lec- 
tures in  philosophy,  divinity,  and  on  the 
Greek  language,  in  different  houses  belong- 
ing to  his  order,  still  prosecuting  his  labours 
as  a preacher,  both  in  public  and  in  the  halls 
of  the  monasteries.  Being  unanimously  chosen 
abbot  ofSpoleto,  he  retained  that  post  three 
years  ; during  which  he  reformed  the  college 
and  two  nunneries  dependent  on  it,  which 
had  become  scandalously  relaxed  in  disci- 
pline and  morals,  and  also  by  his  prudence 
terminated  the  factious  quarrels  which  had 
long  divided  the  inhabitants  of  that  place. 
At  the  end  of  the  term  above  mentioned,  he 
was  appointed  principal  of  the  college  of 
St.  Peter  at  the  Altar,  in  Naples : a post  of 
great  dignity,  and  supported  by  ample  reve- 
nues. Here  he  applied  himself  with  increas- 
ed assiduity  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures ; 
and  having  met  with  the  writings  of  Zuingle 
and  Bucer,  became  fully  sensible  of  many  of 
the  abuses,  both  in  doctrine  and  discipline, 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  began  to  think 
favourably  of  the  cause  of  the  reformers.  In 
this  disposition  he  was  confirmed  by  his  con- 
versation with  some  liberal  and  enlightened 
men  at  Naples,  particularly  with  John  Val- 
des, a Spanish  lawyer  ; and  he  delivered  bis 
sentiments  very  freely  on  the  necessity  of 
reformation  before  many  persons  of  quality, 
in  private  meetings  at  Naples.  Nay,  he  even 
ventured,  in  one  of  his  public  sermons,  to 
maintain  that  a particular  text  commonly 
quoted  in  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory 
gave  no  countenance  to  that  opinion.  In 
consequence  of  what  he  said  on  this  occa- 
sion, a prohibition  was  issued  out  against  his 
further  teaching  or  preaching  ; but  he  refused 
to  obey  it,  and  appealed  to  the  pope;  with 
whom  cardinal  Pole,  and  others  of  his  friends 
at  the  court  of  Rome,  who  were  not  unfa- 
vourable to  some  degree  of  reformation, 
made  such  interest,  that  he  was  left- at  liberty 
to  continue  his  former  labours. 

When  Peter  Martyr  had  been  about  three 
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years  at  Naples,  he  was  seized  with  a danger- 
ous illness  ; and  upon  his  recovery  from  it, 
the  fathers  of  his  order,  apprehending  that  the 
air  of  the  city  was  unfavourable  to  his  health, 
appointed  him  their  visitor-general.  In  dis- 
charging tire  duties  of  this  difficult  and  delicate 
post,  he  conducted  himself  with  great  firm- 
ness, impartiality,  and  prudence,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  the  well  disposed,  who  were 
concerned  for  the  credit  of  the  order,  but  not 
without  raising  many  enemies  among  the 
profligate  and  relaxed.  He  was  afterwards 
appointed  prior  of  St.  Fridian’s  at  Lucca,  one 
of  the  richest  abbeys  belonging  to  the  regular 
canons.  Here  he  exerted  himself  with  the 
greatest  diligence  in  promoting  the  interests 
of  sound  learning  and  religion,  procuring 
men  of  abilities  to  instruct  the  younger 
members,  and  personally  watching  over  their 
conduct  and  improvement.  He  also  daily 
read  to  them  seme  part  of  St.  Paul’s  epistles 
in  Greek,  and  examined  them  in  the  same  ; 
and  every  night  before  supperhc  expounded  a 
psalm,  or  some  other  portion  of  Scripture,  hav- 
ing generally  among  his  hearers  several  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  Lucca.  Every  Sunday, 
likewise,  he  preached  publicly  to  the  people. 
His  sentiments  now  had  gradually  undergone 
a total  change,  and  he  had  adopted  the  opinions 
of  the  reformers  from  popery.  To  these  opi- 
nions he  had  in  private  made  several  converts, 
among  whom  were  Tremcllius  and  Zanchius; 
and  he  no  longer  concealed  them  in  his  pub- 
lic discourses.  This  freedom  of  his  occasioned 
his  enemies  to  raise  against  him  the  cry  of 
heresy,  and  he  was  summoned  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  himself  before  a general  meeting  of 
the  order  at  Genoa.  Well  knowing,  how- 
ever, what  fate  he  had  to  expect  should  he 
fall  into  the  power  of  his  enemies,  he  with- 
drew privately  from  Lucca,  and  came  to 
Pisa.  Here  he  celebrated  the  Lord’s  supper 
according  to  the  manner  of  the  reformed, 
with  some  noblemen  who  had  renounced  the 
popish  creed  ; and  wrote  fitters  both  to  car- 
dinal Pole  and  to  Lucca,  assigning  the  reasons 
for  his  sudden  departure  from  his  monastery, 
and  explicitly  declaring  the  alteration  which 
had  taken  place  in  his  sentiments.  From 
Pisa  he  went  to  Florence,  where  he  met  the 
celebrated  Bernard  Ochinus,  who,  like  him-; 
self,  had  turned  protestanl,  and  determined 
to  renounce  his  country  for  conscience  sake. 
Quitting  Florence,  he  passed  through  the 
northern  parts  of  Italy  without  being  disco- 
vered, and  arrived  safe  in  Switzerland, where 
he  was  received  with  the  greatest  hospitable 
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friendship,  bv  Biillirigcr  and  the  other  mi- 
nisters of  Zurich,  in  the  year  1515.  As 
the  churches  in  that  place  were  fully  sup- 
plied with  ..pastors,  he  went  from  thence  to 
Basil;  whence,  at  the  request  of  Bucer,  he 
was  invited  to  Strasburg,  where  he  filled  the 
theological  chair  for  five  years,  and  maintain- 
ed the  utmost  harmony  with  that  eminent 
reformer  as  his  colleague  in  the  ministerial 
office.  In  the  year  ]j1g,  Peter  Martyr  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Luther,  and  married  a 
nun  who  had  escaped  from  a convent,  and 
become  a protestant.  In  the  year  1517,  by 
the  advice  of  archbishop  Cranmer,  king 
Edward  VI.  invited  him  into  .England,  to- 
gether with  Bucer,  Fagius,  and  other  learned 
reformers,  and  appointed  him  professor  of 
divinity  at  Oxford  in  154<).  Soon  after  he 
had  entered  on  the  duties  of  this  post,  having 
explained  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord’s  supper, 
in  nearly  the  same  manner  with  the  Helve- 
tian churches,  he  was  insulted  and  disturbed 
in  his  lectures,  and  by  the  instigation  of  the 
popish  party  the  populace  were  rendered  so 
tumultuous,  that  his  person  was  in  danger, 
and  he  found  it  prudent  to  retire  to  London. 
Proper  measures,  however,  having  been  taken 
to  preserve  the  peace  at  Oxford,  he  returned 
to  thatydace,  and  resumed  the  labours  of  his 
professorship,  being  promoted  by  the  king, 
for  his  better  accomurodation  and  security, 
to  a canonry  of  Christ-church.  About  the 
same  time  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity  in  this  university. 

In  this  situation  Peter  Martyr  continued 
* faithfully  and  diligently  occupied  in  dissemi- 
nating scriptural  knowledge,  maintaining  a 
constant  correspondence  with  the  heads  of 
the  English  reformation,  and  particularly 
with  archbishop  Cranmer,  who  frequently  re- 
sorted to  his  advice,  till  the  death  of  king 
Edward,  and  the  accession  of  queen  Mary, 
when  the  kingdom  was  once  more  brought 
under  the  yoke  of  Rome,  and  the  protestants 
were  devoted  to  a cruel  and  bloody  persecu- 
tion. On  this  event  all  the  foreign  protest- 
ants were  ordered  to  leave  the  kingdom  ; and 
as  Peter  Martyr  had  not  come  into  it  of  his 
own  accord,  but  in  consequence  of  an  invi- 
tation from  king  Edward,  he  was  furnished 
with  the  necessary  passport  for  his  departure. 
Having  arrived  on  the  continent,  he  was  ap- 
prised by  his  friends  of  designs  which  were 
formed  against  him  in  the  popish  countries 
through  which  he  had  to  pass;  and  with  their 
assistance  was  enabled  to  escape  the  mis- 
chiefs intended  him,  and  to  reach  Strasburg 


in  safety.  In  this  citv  his  former  friends 
congratulated  him  on  his  return  to  them,  and 
the  more  warmly  on  account  of  the  immi- 
nent dangers  to  which  he  had  been  exposed  ; 
and  the  senate  passed  a decree  that  he  should 
he  replaced  in  their  divinity  chair.  Not  long 
afterwards,  finding  that  calumnies  were  pro- 
pagated against  him,  on  account  of  his  dif- 
fering from  the  confession  of  Augsburg  on 
the  subject  of  the  eucharist,  and  that  ob- 
structions were  likely  to  arise  in  the  way  of 
his  usefulness,  he  began  to  entertain  thoughts 
of  removing  elsewhere.  While  he  was  thus 
circumstanced,  it  was  with  no  small  satisfac- 
tion that  he  received  an  invitation  from  the 
senate  of  Zurich,  in  I55G,  to  fill  their  profes- 
sorship of  divinity  which  was  just  become 
vacant.  Of  this  he  immediately  accepted,  and 
removed  to  that  city,  accompanied  by  his 
friend  Mr.  Jewel,  afterwards  bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, who  had  fled  from  the  Marian  persecu- 
tion in  his  native  country.  Here  he  spent 
seven  of  the  happiest  years  of  his  life,  in  high 
reputation  as  a professor  and  minister, 
greatly  respected  by  all  ranks  of  people,  and 
in  intimate  friendship  with  Builinger  and 
other  learned  men.  In  the  year  1557,  he 
was  invited  to  become  successor  to  count 
Martincnghi,  pastor  of  the  Italian  church  at 
Geneva;  but  wras  prevailed  upon  by  the  senate 
and  ministers  of  Zurich  to  decline  that  offer. 
Upon  the  accession,  likewise,  of  queen  Eli- 
zabeth to  the  crown  of  England,  and  the  re- 
establishment of  the  protestant  religion  in 
this  country,  efforts  were  made  to  bring  him 
back  to  his  professorship  at  Oxford ; but  with- 
out success.  In  15G1,  he  received  letters 
from  the  queen-mother  of  France,  the  king  of 
Navarre,  the  prince  of  Conde,  and  other  peers 
of  that  kingdom,  as  well  as  from  Beza  and  the 
rest  of  the  French  protestant  ministers,  Re- 
questing him  to  attend  and  assist  at  the  fa- 
mous conference  at  Poissy;  where  he  was  dis- 
tinguished by  his  skill  in  disputation,  by  the 
temper  and  prudence  with  which  he  conducted 
himself,  and  by  the  liberality  and  force  which 
he  pleaded  for  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures 
as  a test  of  truth  as  well  as  rule  of  life.  He 
died  at  Zurich  in  l5G2,soon  after  he  had  com- 
pleted the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age. 

On  the  learning,  judgment,  and  eloquence 
of  Peter  Martyr,  and  the  value  ot  his  pro- 
ductions, the  protestant  writers  bestow  the 
highest  cnlogiums,  and  the  liberal  catholic 
critics  have  done  considerable  justice  to  his 
merits.  Dupin,  in  particular,  is  warm  in 
the  commendation  which  he  bestows  on 
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on  many  of  his  works,  observing  that,  with 
the  exception  of  what  he  advances  in  favour 
of  novel  opinions,  they  are  excellent;  that 
in  his  discussions  of  moral  subjects  he  lays 
down  very  solid  principles,  and  displays  great 
prudence  and  learning  ; that  his  Theses  are 
very  judicious,  and  his  Sermons  eloquent  and 
full  of  good  maxims.  Speaking  of  his  Com- 
mentaries he  says,  that  “ they  are  well  writ- 
ten, and  there  is  no  want  of  learning  in  them  ; 
but  the  author  frequently  deviates  from  his 
subject  to  enter  into  digressions  upon  contro- 
versy, and  other  points  of  doctrine  ; which, 
however,  he  handles  learnedly,  and  after  a 
manner  which  may  please  the  reader.  Of  the 
first  reformers,  no  one  wrote  better  than 
Peter  Martyr,  excepting  Calvin.  He  sur- 
passed Calvin  in  erudition  and  theknowledge 
of  languages.  He  was  well  versed  in  the 
fathers,  and  applied  himself  diligently  to  the 
study  of  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  church. 
He  had  more  moderation  and  sweetness  than 
any  of  the  other  protestants,  not  only  in  his 
expressions,  but  also  in  his  sentiments.” 
He  was  the  author  of  “ Expositio  Symboli 
Apostolici ;”  “ De  Ccena.  Domini  Ouaesti- 
ones  Commentarius  in  Priorcm  Pauli 
Epistolam  ad  Corinthos,”  folio;  “Com- 
ment. in  Epist.  Pauli  ad  Romanos,”  folio  ; 
“ Defensio  Doctrines  veteris  et  apostolicae  de 
sacrosancto  Eucharistite  Sacramento,  adver- 
susStcphani  Gardineri  Librum,”  folio  ; “De- 
fensio contra  Richardi  Smylhasi  Angli  Lib. 
ii.  de  Caelibatu  Sacerdotum  et  Votis  monas- 
ticis  ;”  “ Comment,  in  Lib.  Judicum,”  folio ; 
“ Dialogus  contra  Brentii  Librum  de  perso- 
nali  Unione  Naturarum  duarumin  Christo;” 
and  he  left  behind  him,  in  an  unfinished  state, 
“ Commentaries”  on  Genesis,  Exodus,  Le- 
viticus, the  Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  and  some  of  the 
minor  prophets,  which  were  published  after 
his  death  ; as  was  also  a work  entitled  “ Pe- 
tri Martvris  Vermillii  &c.  Loci  Communes,” 
in  folio,  consisting  of  selections  from  his 
works,  digested  into  an  uniform  treatise,  and 
systematically  arranged,  after  a similar  man- 
ner with  Calvin’s  “ Institutions,”  Melchior. 
Adam.  Vit.Thcol.  Exter.  Land'd s Hist.de  la 
Lit.  de  l’ Italic,  vol.  IK.  Liv.  x i.  Art.  ii.  Lu- 
pin. Moreri. — M. 

MARVELL,  Andiikw,  a witty  w riter  and 
incorruptible  patriot,  was  born 'in  1620,  at 
Kingston-upon-Hull.  1 1 is  father,  the  rev. 
Andrew  Marvell,  was  master  of  the  public 
grammar  school,  and  lecturer  of  Trinity 
church  in  that  low  n ; a learned  and  pious  man 


and  a conformist  to  the  church  of  England, 
though  not  zealous  for  its  ritual.  Young 
Andrew  was  sent  to  Cambridge  at  the 
expense  of  the  corporation  of  Hull,  and 
wfas  entered  student  of  Trinity  college  in 
1635.  His  quick  parts  and  rapid  progress 
in  learning  rendered  him  a tempting  object 
for  the  arts  of  the  Jesuit  emissaries,  then 
lurking  about  the  universities,  and  they  so 
far  succeeded  in  their  proselyting  attempts  as 
to  inveigle  him  to  London,  where  he  was 
found  by  his  father  in  a bookseller’s  shop. 
Paternal  authority  and  argument  persuaded 
him  to  return  to  college;  and  this  half-con- 
version seems  to  have  left  upon  his  mind  only 
a rooted  aversion  to  popery,  and  a strong  im- 
pression of  its  dangerous  character.  On  the 
death  of  his  father,  who  wras  drowned  in  cross- 
ing the  Humber  in  1640,  betook  possession  of 
his  small  inheritance;  a circumstance  that  was 
probably  the  cause  of  some  inattention  to 
his  academical  duties.  From  the  records  of 
Trinity  college,  it  appears,  that  in  1641, 
Marvell  with  some  others  w'as  excluded  from 
its  benefits  on  account  of  non-attendance. 
Possibly  he  might  then  have  begun  the  course 
of  travels  which  we  find  he  pursued  through 
Holland,  France,  and  Italy,  and  which  doubt- 
less contributed  to  that  enlargement  of  mind 
which  distinguished  him  from  the  mere  party 
writers  of  the  time.  His  propensity  to  ridi- 
cule was  displayed  by  a humorous  though 
carelessly-written  .satire  upon  one  Flecknoe, 
an  English  priest  and  poetaster  at  Rome  ; 
and  in  a burlesque  poem  addressed  to  an  ab- 
bot de  Maniban  at  Paris,  a pretender  to  for- 
tune-telling. Of  his  residence  and  employ- 
ment for  many  subsequent  years,  we  have 
very  little  information.  From  a letter  of  his 
to  Oliver  Cromwell,  dated  in  1653,  it  appears 
that  he  w-as  engaged  by  the  protector  to  su- 
perintend the  education  of  a Mr.  Dutton,  who 
w'as  lodged  with  Mr.  Oxcnbridge  at  Eton. 
According  to  his  own  express  declaration,  he 
“ never  had  any,  not  the  remotest,  relation  to 
public  matters,  till  the  year  1657,  when 
(says  he)  I entered  into  an  employment,  for 
which  1 was  not  altogether  improper,  and 
which  I considered  to  be  the  most  innocent 
and  inoffensive  towards  his  majesty’s  affairs 
of  any  in  that  usurped  and  irregular  govern- 
ment.” This,  doubtless,  alluded  to  the 
post  of  assistant  to  Milton  in  his  office  of 
Latin  secretary,  which  he  held  till  the  death 
of  Cromwell.  If  some  of  the  poems  attri- 
buted to  him  in  the  last  edition  of  his  works 
be  genuine,  he  was  a greater  panegyrist  of 
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that  usurper  than  might  be  wished  ; but  the 
vigour  with  which  Cromwell  ruled  contending 
factions,  and  the  honour  acquired  by  the  na- 
tion under  his  government,  seem  to  have 
dazzled  men  of  undoubted  patriotism. 

In  the  parliament  of  1660,  Marvell  sat  as 
one  of  the  representatives  of  the  borough  of 
Hull  ; and  his  services  were  so  acceptable, 
that  he  was  continued  in  the  same  important 
trust  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  was  probably 
one  of  the  last  who  received  a pension  from 
the  place  he  served,  which  he  fully  earned  by 
the  diligence,  firmness,  and  inviolable  inte- 
grity with  which  he  discharged  his  duty.  Of 
all  men  in  his  station,  he  is  the  person  who 
would  he  selected  as  an  example  of  the  ge- 
nuine independence  produced  by  the  philoso- 
phical limitation  of  wants  and  desires,  fie 
was  not  to  he  purchased,  because  he  wanted 
nothing  that  money  could  buy,  and  held  cheap 
all  titular  honours  in  comparison  withtheap- 
probation  of  his  conscience,  and  the  esteem 
of  the  virtuous.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
new  reign  he  probably  thought  the  parlia- 
mentary business  of  inferior  consequence; 
since  we  find  him  absent  in  Holland  and  Ger- 
many between  1661  and  1663,  upon  what  ac- 
count, we  are  not  informed  ; and  not  long 
after  his  return,  he  complied  with  the  request 
of  lord  Carlisle,  appointed  ambassador  ex- 
traordinary to  the  northern  courts,  to  accom- 
pany him  as  his  secretary.  It  was  not  till 
the  parliament  of  October  1665  that,  from 
his  letters  to  his  constituents,  his  attendance 
seems  to  have  been  constant  and  uninter- 
rupted. From  that  period  to  1674  he  made 
a regular  report  of  the  proceedings  of  both 
houses  to  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  Hull. 
The  corruptions  of  the  court,  and  the  ten- 
dency to  arbitrary  measures,  which  marked 
the  unprincipled  reign  of  Charles  II.  neces- 
sarily threw  a man  of  Marvell’s  character  into 
opposition ; and  his  whole  efforts  in  and  out 
of  parliament  were  directed  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  He  rarely 
spoke  in  the  house,  but  his  influence  over  the 
members  of  both  houses  was  considerable. 
The  patriotic  earl  of  Devonshire  was  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  him ; and  prince  Rupert 
often  privately  visited  him  and  took  his  ad- 
vice ; insomuch  that  when  he  gave  a vote  on 
the  popular  side,  it  was  commonly  said  by  the 
courtiers  “ that  he  had  been  with  his  tutor.” 

By  his  writings  Marvell  obtained  the  cha- 
racter of  the  wittiest  man  of  his  time,  and 
doubtless  was  of  great  service  to  the  cause  he 
espoused,  which  had  iu  general  been  defended 


rather  by  serious  argument  than  by  ridicule. 
He  occasionally  threw  out  a number  of  po- 
etical effusions  of  the  humorous  and  satiri- 
cal kind,  in  which  he  did  not  spare  majesty 
itself.  These  are  careless  and  loose  in  their 
composition,  and  frequently  pass  the  bounds 
of  decorum  ; hut  they  were  well  calculated 
for  effect  as  party  pieces,  and  became  very 
popular.  Fie  exercised  his  wit  still  more  co- 
piously in  prose.  In  1672,  Dr.  Sam.  Par- 
ker, afterwards  bishop  of  Oxford,  a flaming 
and  intolerant  high  churchman,  published  a 
work  of  bishop  Bramhall’s,  to  which  he 
added  a preface  of  his  own,  maintaining  the 
most  extravagant  positions  concerning  the 
rights  of  sovereigns  over  the  consciences  of 
their  subjects.  This  piece  Marvell  attacked 
in  the  same  year  in  a work  which  he  entitled 
“ The  Rehearsal  Transprosed.”  With  a pro- 
fusion of  witty  sarcasm,  it  contains  much 
solid  argument,  and  may  be  reckoned  one  of 
the  ablest  exposures  of  the  maxims  of  religi- 
ous tyranny.  Parker  wrote  an  answer,  to 
whichMarvell  replied;  and  the  reverend  cham- 
pion did  not  choose  to  carry  the  controversy 
further.  Of  the  estimation  in  which  the 

Rehearsal  Transprosed”  was  held,  an  evi- 
dence appears  in  Swift’s  “ Tale  of  a Tub,’* 
where,  remarking  on  the  neglect  into  which 
answers  to  books  soon  fall,  he  observes, 
“ There  is  indeed  an  exception,  when  any 
great  genius  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  ex- 
pose a foolish  piece ; so  we  still  read  Mar- 
vell’s answer  to  Parker  with  pleasure,  though 
the  book  it  answers  be  sunk  long  ago.”  The 
opinion  of  such  a writer  may  also  serve  to 
establish  the  genuineness  of  Marvell’s  wit. 
He  wrote  other  works  in  controversy  ; of 
which  were  “ Mr.  Smirke  ; or  the  Divine  in 
Mode,”  with  its  continuation;  “ An  Histo- 
rical Essay  on  General  Councils,  8cc.;” 
“ A Seasonable  Question,  and  an  Useful 
Answer;”  and  “ A Seasonable  Argument  to 
the  Grand  Juries  of  England  to  petition  for  a 
new  Parliament,”  Mis  last  work  was  “An 
Account  of  the  Growth  of  Popery  and  Arbi- 
trary Government  in  England,”  printed  in 
16J8.  This  gave  so  much  offence  to  the 
ruling  powers,  that  an  advertisement  appeared 
in  the  Gazette,  offering  a reward  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  printer,  publisher,  and  author 
of  it,  which  seems  to  have  produced  no  effect. 

Notwithstanding  the  acrimony  with  which 
Marvell  opposed  the  court  and  its  plans,  his 
character  as  a man  of  wit  ingratiated  him  with 
the  mirth-loving  monarch,  and  his  powers 
as  a writer  made  the  ministry  extremely  de- 
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sirous  of  silencing  or  gaining  him  over.  To 
this  purpose  a remarkable  anecdote  is  related. 
One  morning,  after  hehad  been  familiarly  en- 
tertained the  preceding  evening  by  his  majesty, 
the  door  of  his  apartment,  up  two  pair  of 
stairs  in  a court  in  the  Strand,  was  suddenly 
opened  by  lord-treasurer  Dauby.  Marvell, 
who  was  writing  at  his  table,  was  surprised, 
and  asked  his  lordship  if  he  had  not  mistaken 
his  way.  “ No  ! (replied  the  courtier,)  now 
-I  have  found  Mr.  Marvell ;”  and  he  proceeded 
to  say  that  he  was  sent  from  his  majesty,  to 
know  in  what  manner  he  could  serve  him. 
Marvell  first  jestingly  replied  that  it  was  not 
in  the  king’s  power  to  serve  him  ; but  when 
the  minister  proceeded  with  great  seriousness 
to  speak  of  his  majesty’s  esteem  and  friend- 
ship for  him,  and  actually  made  him  an  offer 
of  a thousand  pounds,  with  promises  of  fu- 
ture favours,  the  patriot  with  equal  serious- 
ness asserted  his  independence,  and  rejected 
the  bribe.  It  is  added,  that  after  the  depar- 
ture of  the  lord-treasurer,  he  sent  to  a friend 
for  the  loan  of  a guinea  ! The  poet  Mason, 
who  has  made  Marvell  the  hero  of  his  “Ode 
to  Independence,”  thus  alludes  to  his  incor- 
ruptible integrity  : 

In  awful  poverty  his  honest  Muse 

Walks  forth  vindictive  through  a venal 
land  ; 

In  vain  Corruption  sheds  her  golden  dews, 

In  vain  Oppression  lifts  her  iron  hand  : 4 
He  scorns  them  both,  and  arm’d  with  truth 
alone, 

Bids  Lust  and  Folly  tremble  on  the  throne. 

His  life  was  more  than  once  threatened  bv 
his  irritated  enemies;  and  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  August.  I678,  has  been  attributed  to 
poison,  though  no  circumstance  is  mentioned 
to  render  the  suspicion  credible.  He  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles  in  the 
Fields  ; and  the  corporation  of  Hull,  in  gra- 
titude for  his  long  and  faithful  services,  voted 
a sum  or  money  to  defray  his  funeral  ex- 
penses, and  raise  a monument  to  bis  memory. 
Ten  years  afterwards  a highly  laudatory  epi- 
taph was  composed  for  him,  w'bich  the  bi- 
gotry of  the  rector  would  not  suffer  to  be  in- 
scribed on  his  tomb,  though  the  writer  had 
carefully  avoided  every  party  sentiment. 

Marvell  was  a dark-complexioned  man, 
with  an  expressive  countenance,  silent  and  re- 
served among  strangers,  hut  livelv  and  face- 
tious in  the  company  of  bis  intimates.  His 
early  poems  express  a fondness  for  the  charms 


of  rural  nature,  and  much  delicacy  of  senti- 
ment; they  are  ingenious  and  full  of  fancy, 
after  the  manner  of  Cowley  and  his  cotempo- 
raries. His  works  were  published  in  two  vo- 
lumes 12mo.  1726,  by  Mr.  Cooke,  with  his  life 
prefixed.  Amuch morecomplete editionof bis 
verse  and  prose  w'as  given  by  captain  Edward 
Thompson  in  three  volumes  4to.  1 776,  with  a 
new  life  of  the  author.  In  this  edition  several 
compositions  commonly  attributed  to  other 
writers  are  given  to  Marvell,  from  the  incom- 
petent evidence  of  being  found  in  a manu- 
script book  partly  of  bis  hand-writing. 
Cooke’s  and  Thompson’s  Lines  of  A.  Mar- 
vell.— A. 

MARLLLUS,  Michael  Tarchaniotes, 
a learned  modern  Greek,  was  a native  of 
Constantinople,  which  city  he  abandoned  at 
its  capture  by  the  Turks  in  1153,  and  retired 
to  Italy.  He  bore  arms  in  that  country  under 
Nicholas  Ralla  another  Greek;  but  was  at  the 
same  time  a votary  of  polite  literature.  Not 
contented  with  the  reputation  to  be  acquired 
by  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  he  ap- 
plied to  the  Latin  with  so  much  success  as  to 
become  a poet  in  it  of  no  mean  rank.  He 
had  several  patrons  amongthe  Italian  princes, 
and  was  for  some  time  liberally  entertained 
by  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  but  lie  was  of  a rest- 
less disposition,  and  did  not  remain  long  in 
one  place.  He  married  the  learned  Alexan- 
dra Scala  of  Florence,  which  circumstance 
involved  him  in  a bitter  quarrel  with  Politian,, 
who  was  an  admirer  of  hers.  He  had  also 
controversies  with  others  of  the  learned,, 
which  he  brought  upon  himself  by  his  cen- 
sures of  the  ancient  Latin  poets,  and  his  high 
notions  of  his  own  merits.  Marullus  un- 
fortunately lost  his  life  in  1 500  while  attempt- 
ing to  ride  across  the  little  river  Ceeina  in 
Tuscany.  His  Latin  poems  consist  of  four 
hooks  of  Epigrams  and  four  of  Hymns,  with 
a fragment  of  a poem  on  the  Education  of 
Princes.  They  were  published  collectively 
at  Paris  in  152Q,  8vo.  and  1561,  12nio.  and 
likewise  in  other  places.  Concerning  their 
merit,  very  different  opinions  have  been 
given  : on  the  whole,  it  seems  that  they  are 
not  void  of  elegance  and  ingenuity,  hut  can- 
not claim  a place  among  the  best  composi- 
tions of  the  kind.  He  was  reckoned  a happy 
imitator  of  the  style  of  Lucretius,  a poet 
who  was  the  principal  object  of  his  admira- 
tion among  the  ancients,  and  of  whom  he 
gave  an  edition.  He  is  also  charged  with 
having  imbibed  his  spirit  of  impiety,  and 
indeed  some  of  his  verses  have  much  more 
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the  character  of  paganism  than  of  Christianity. 
Lil.  Gyrald.  Baillet.  Bayle. — A. 

MAllY  I.,  queen  of  England,  daughter  of 
Henry  VIII.  by  Catharine  of  Arragon,  was 
born  in  151G.  In  her  infancy  she  was  be- 
trothed first  to  the  dauphin  of  France,  and 
next  to  the  empfror  Charles  V.,  and  was  af- 
terwards contracted  to  the  duke  of  Orleans. 
None  of  these  alliances,  however,  took  place; 
and  after  her  mother’s  divorce  she  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  succession  to  the  crown  as 
illegitimate.  When  the  succession  was  finally 
settled  in  1544,  she  was  restored  to  her  right, 
though  her  illegitimacy  was  not  reversed. 
.Bred  up  by  her  mother  in  a jealous  adhe- 
rence to  the  Roman  catholic  faith,  she  had 
reluctantly  subscribed  to  her  father’s  supre- 
macy on  his  breach  with  the  papal  see ; and 
when,  upon  the  accession  of  her  brother  Ed- 
ward VI.,  the  reformation  was  introduced 
into  the  English  chinch,  she  refused,  though 
strongly  urged  and  menaced,  to  comply  with 
the  new  worship,  and  obtained  a temporary 
connivance  through  the  interference  of  her 
kinsman  the  emperor.  As  intolerance  was 
no  less  the  character  of  the  new  than  it  had 
been  of  the  ancient  religion,  Marv  was  again 
molested ; her  chaplains  were  thrown  into 
prison,  urgent  remonstrances  were  made  to 
her  without  shaking  her  firmness,  and  finally, 
her  brother  was  with  great  difficulty  persua- 
ded still  to  indulge  her  in  her  nonconfor- 
mity. 

On  the  death  of  Edward  in  1553,  the  at- 
tempt to  exclude  both  Mary  and  Elizabeth 
from  the  crown  by  setting  up ‘Jane  Grey  was 
made,  the  failure  of  which  is  related  under 
the  articles  Dudley  and  Grey.  Mary,  by  the 
loyalty  of  her  subjects,  was  without  a contest 
placed  upon  the  throne,  and  her  title  was 
universally  recognised.  Although  such  an 
unanimity  might  naturally  have  warmed  her 
heart  towards  her  people,  yet  the  remem- 
brance of  past  ill  usage,  and  a passionate  zeal 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
were  the  prevalent  sentiments  with  which  she 
came  to  power,  and  which  influenced  her  in 
the  exercise  of  it.  Her  temper  was  sour  and 
gloomy,  and  she  inherited  the  wilfulness  and 
despotic  humour  of  her  father,  with  the  stately 
reserve  of  her  Spanish  ancestry.  One  of  the 
first  measures  was  the  reinstatement  of  those 
bishops  who  in  the  late  reign  had  been  de- 
prived of  their  sees  for  their  adherence  to 
popery;  at  the  same  time  Cranmer  was  pro- 
secuted for  high  treason,  and  sewral  pro- 
testant  bishops  were  thrown  into  prison. 


The  marriage  of  the  queen,  now  of  the  ma- 
ture age  of  37,  was  an  important  subject 
of  deliberation;  and  it  was  at  length  con- 
cluded in  her  council  to  accept  of  the  pro- 
posals of  the  archduke  Philip,  son  of  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.,  who  was  now  a widower. 
In  the  mean  time  a complete  restoration  of 
the  catholic  worship  took  place  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  all  the  clergy  who  refused 
to  comply  with  it  were  ejected  from  their 
cures.  This  sudden  change,  with  the  general 
dislike  of  the  nation  to  the  Spanish  match, 
occasioned  many  discontents,  which  broke 
out  into  an  insurrection  under  Carew  in  De- 
vonshire, and  Wyatt  in  Kent.  They  were 
both  suppressed,  and  only  served  as  pretexts 
for  new  severities.  The  princess  Elizabeth, 
who  was  an  object  of  peculiar  hatred  to  her 
sister  on  account  of  the  rivalry  of  their  mo- 
thers and  her  known  attachment  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  reformers,  was  thrown  into  the 
Tower ; and  the  amiable  and  unfortunate 
Jane  Grey,  with  her  husband  Guilford  Dud- 
ley, whose  lives  had  hitherto  been  spared, 
were  executed.  Elizabeth  was  soon  released 
upon  proof  of  her  innocence ; but  she  was 
several  times  afterwards  brought  into  great 
danger  on  account  of  her  opinions,  and  it 
required  all  her  prudence  to  escape  from  the 
snares  which  were  laid  for  her.  Philip,  who 
had  long  been  impatiently  expected  by  the 
queen,  arrived  in  England  in  Jifly  1554,  and 
tlto  nuptials  were  consummated.  He  was 
eleven  years  younger  than  Mary,  and  by 
temper  little  disposed  to  act  the  lover,  even 
had  a more  suitable  partner  claimed  his  affec- 
tions. His  ruling  passion  was  ambition, 
which,  notwithstanding  all  the  prudent  li- 
mitations of  his  power  made  by  the  English 
parliament,  his  fond  consort  was  resolved  to 
gratify.  She  was,  however,  less  successful 
in  this  point  than  in  her  favourite  wish  of 
reconciling  the  kingdom  to  the  pope,  which 
was  effected  in  great  form  by  means  of  the 
legate,  cardinal  Pole.  The  sanguinary  laws 
against  heretics  were  renewed,  and  it  was 
soon  resolved  in  council  to  put  them  into 
full  execution.  The  shocking  scenes  of  cru- 
elly which  followed  this  determination  have 
stamped  the  peculiar  character  of  this  reign, 
and  indelibly  fixed  upon  the  sovereign  the 
hateful  epithet  of  bloody  queen  Mary.  A 
disappointment  in  a supposed  pregnancy  had 
first  aggravated  her  natural  fretfulness;  her 
husband’s  coldness  and  the  jealousies  and  dis- 
contents of  her  subjects  added  to  her  unhap- 
piness ; and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
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period  of  her  short  rule  was  more  afflictive  1662,  was  daughter  of  the  duke  of  York, 
to  herself  or  disastrous  to  the  nation.  afterwards  king  James  II.,  by  Ann  Hyde. 

Although  the  legate  Pole  disapproved  of  She  was  married  in  1677  to  William  prince 
the  severity  of  persecution,  the  arguments  of  of  Orange,  and  resided  in  Holland  with  him 
Gardiner  and  others  in  its  favour  were  so  till  1689.  The  revolution  beino-  then  effected 


conformable  to  the  queen’s  disposition,  that 
the  flames  soon  began  to  be  kindled  in  the 
metropolis  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  protestants  of  the  most  revered  character 
were  called  upon  to  seal  their  faith  at  the 
stake.  Without  entering  into  the  particulars 
of  these  detestable  cruelties  (instances  of  which 
may  be  found  under  the  articles  of  several  of 
the  principal  sufferers)  it  is  enough  to  observe, 
that,  during  the  space  of  three  or  four  years, 
277  persons  were  committed  to  the  flames,  in- 
cluding prelates,  private  clergymen,  laymen  of 
all  ranks,  women,  and  even  children  : nor  does 
it  appear  that  either  shame  or  compassion  ever 
touched  the  soul  of  the  regal  bigot.  The  sin- 
cerity of  her  zeal,  indeed,  could  not  be  doubt- 
ed, for  she  was  prepared  to  make  sacrifices  of 
the  revenues  of  the  crown  in  restitution  of  the 
goods  of  the  church ; and  to  remonstrances 
on  this  head  she  replied,  <e  that  she  preferred 
the  salvation  of  her  soul  to  ten  such  king- 
doms as  England.”  She  had,  indeed,  no 
scruple  in  indemnifying  herself  by  those  ar- 
bitrary exactions  on  the  properties  of  her 
subjects  which  had  been  practised  by  her  fa- 
ther, and  the  whole  policy  of  her  reign  was 
marked  by  a tendency  to  despotism.  . 

In  order  to  gratify  Philip,  who  threatened 
her  with  total  desertion  should  his  requisition 
be  refused,  she  warmly  promoted  a war  with 
France  in  conjunction  with  him,  though  con- 
trary to  the  terms  of  the  marriage  articles  and 
the  manifest  interests  of  the  English  nation. 
This  was  declared  in  155  7,  and  the  assistance 
of  the  English  troops  contributed  to  the  vic- 
tory over  the  French  at  St.  Quintin.  This 
suecess  was,  however,  greatly  overbalanced 
with  respect  to  England  by  the  loss  of  Calais, 
taken  bv  the  duke  of  Guise  in  the  winter  of 
1558,  after  it  had  been  above  200  years  in  the 
possession' of  that  power.  The  disgrace  sunk 
deep  into  the  heart  of  Mary,  who  w’as  already 
in  a declining  state  of  health  from  a dropsical 
complaint : anxieties  of  various  kinds  preyed 
upon  her;  and  she  expired  in  November  1558, 
in  the  forty-second  year  of  her  age,  and  sixth 
of  her  reign.  With  her  expired  the  dominion 
of  popery  in  this  kingdom,  which  was  never 
able  to  overcome  the  horror  and  detestation 
her  cruelties  had  inspired.  Hume's  History 
of  England. — A . 

MARY  II.,  queen  of  England,  bom  in 


which  dethroned  her  father,  she  was  declared 
joint-possessor  of  the  crown  with  her  hus- 
band king  William,  on  whom  all  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  government  devolved.  This 
subordinate  condition  cost  her  no  sacrifice, 
as  a profound  respect  for  and  cordial  attach 
ment  to  her  consort  urere  her  ruling  affections, 
and  the  duty  of  a faithful  and  obedient  wife 
was  her  leading  principle  of  action.  She  was 
sincerely  devoted  to  the  protestant  religion  in 
which  she  had  been  bred,  and  performed  all 
its  injunctions  with  great  punctuality.  In 
1690,  when  William  was  called  to  oppose 
James  in  Ireland,  Mary  w’as  invested  with 
the  administration  during  his  absence.  The 
violent  contention  of  parties  and  the  critical 
state  of  public  affairs  rendered  this  a very 
difficult  trust ; she,  however,  acquitted  her- 
self of  it  with  equal  prudence  and  fortitude. 
She  had  the  same  functions  to  perform  in  his 
subsequent  absences  on  the  continent,  in 
some  of  which  the  nation  was  in  circum- 
stances of  imminent  danger;  but  she  always 
acted  with  spirit  and  vigour  adequate  to  the 
occasion.  Burnet  asserts  that  the  king  always 
left  to  her  the  disposal  of  the  clerical  dignities 
in  the  kingdom,  which  she  generally  filled 
with  well-chosen  subjects.  The  unfriendly 
terms  on  which  she  lived  with  her  sister 
Anne,  afterwards  queen,  were  owing  to  po- 
litical jealousies,  and  the  blind  attachment  of 
the  latter  to  her  favourites  ; for  the  equani- 
mity of  Mary,  who  seems  to  have  been  much 
the  superior  character,  would  have  precluded 
any  private  or  personal  quarrel  between  them. 
This  estimable  sovereign  died  of  the  small- 
pox at  Kensington  in  1695,  in  the  thirty-third 
year  of  her  age,  to  the  deep  affliction  of  her 
husband,  and  the  general  regret  of  the  nation. 
She  possessed  a solid  understanding  and  a 
mild  and  serene  temper;  was  a friend  of 
learning  and  the  arts,  and  a pattern  of  virtue 
and  religion.  She  underwent  much  reproach 
from  the  nenjuring  clergy  and  jacobites  for 
consenting  to  mount  a throne  made  vacant 
by  the  deposition  of  her  father;  but  ambition 
seems  to  have  had  no  share  in  her  motives, 
and  she  only  complied  with  the  will  of  her 
husband  and  the  voice  of  the  nation.  Bur- 
net. Smollett. — A.  , 

MARY,  queen  of  Scotland,  daughter  of 
James  V.  and  Mary  of  Guise,  was  born  in 
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December  1542,  but  a few  days  before  the 
death  of  her  father,  who  left  no  other  issue. 
After  the  rejection  of  a proposal  made  by 
Henry  VIII.  of  England  to  contract  her  to 
his  son  Edward,  an  offer  was  made  by  the 
Scots  to  marry  her  to  the  dauphin  son  of 
Henry  II.  of  France,  and  in  her  sixth  year 
she  was  sent  into  that  country  for  education. 
She  displayed  on  advancing  to  maturity  a de- 
gree of  personal  beauty  which  was  the  admi- 
ration of  a gay  and  galant  court.  Her  men- 
tal qualifications  were  scarcely  inferior.  Ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  that  age,  with  re- 
spect to  females  of  high  rank,  she  was  instruct- 
ed in  classical  literature,  and  was  able  both  to 
speak  and  write  Latin  with  fluency.  Brantome 
affirms  that  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
she  pronounced  at  the  Louvre,  before  the 
king  and  the  whole  court,  a Latin  o~ation  of 
her  own  composition,  against  the  vulgar  opi- 
nion that  women  ought  not  to  be  taught  letters 
and  the  liberal  arts.  She  u*as  paitieularly 
fond  of  poetry,  and  composed  French  verses 
which  obtained  applause,  at  least  from  the 
courtiers.  When  she  had  completed  her  fif- 
teenth vear  the  negotiations  f or  her  marriage 
were  entered  upon.  It  was  the  object  of  the 
French  court  to  obtain  by  this  union  that 
ascendancy  over  Scotland,  which  the  prudent 
jealousy  of  the  Scots  attempted  to  guard 
against.  The  articles  of  the  latter  for  se- 
curing the  independence  of  their  country 
were  openly  acceded  to;  but  with  the  charac- 
teristic perfidy  of  the  times,  the  young  queen 
was  persuaded  to  sign  three  private  deeds,  by 
which  she  made  over,  in  case  of  failure  of 
issue,  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  as  a free  gift 
to  the  crown  of  France.  If  her  youth  and 
inexperience,  and  the  authority  of  her  uncles 
the  Guises,  be  thought  sufficiently  to  excuse 
her  in  performing  such  an  act,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  such  a violation  of  her  faith  as  a 
sovereign,  and  such  a preference  of  a foreign 
interest  to  that  of  her  own  country,  w'as  a 
most  inauspicious  omen  of  her  future  go- 
vernment. 

Her  nuptials  with  the  dauphin  were  cele- 
brated with  great  pomp  in  1558,  and  her 
husband  received  the  croivn  matrimonial  of 
Scotland.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth 
to  the  throne  of  England,  which  soon  fol- 
lowed, Mary  was  urged  to  put  in  her  claim 
to  that  crown,  on  the  plea  of  Elizabeth’s  il- 
legitimacy, and  she  and  the  dauphin  openly 
assumed  the  title  and  arms  of  king  and  queen 
of  England;  a fatal  step,  which  entailed 
upon  her  the  perpetual  hatred  of  her  rival 


queen,  and  was  a principal  cause  of  all  her 
misfortunes  ! In  1559  the  untimely  death  of 
Henry  II.  raised  his  son  Francis  II.  to  the 
throne  of  France,  and  conferred  upon  Mary 
the  crown  of  a queen-consort  of  that  power- 
ful kingdom.  Her  mother,  the  queen- dow- 
ager  of  Scotland,  who  had  acted  as  regent, 
died  in  the  following  year,  while  that  country 
was  involved  in  a war  between  the  protestants 
supported  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  ca- 
tholics aided  by  P’rance.  A peace  between 
England  and  France  succeeded  her  death,  by 
an  article  of  which,  Francis  and  Mary  were 
bound  to  recognise  Elizabeth’s  title  to  the 
English  crown,  and  renounce  their  own.  At 
the  end  of  the  same  year  Francis  died,  leaving 
Mary  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  for  the  loss 
of  that  influence  w'hich  she  possessed  as  his 
queen.  She  was  slighted  by  her  mother-in- 
iaw  Catharine  tie  Medicis,  and  buried  her 
chagrin  in  a retirement  at  Kheims.  She  had, 
however,  a kingdom  of  her  own  to  which 
duty  called  her;  and  her  subjects  of  both 
parties  concurred  in  inviting  her  to  come  to 
it.  She  was  in  no  haste  to  comply  with  this 
invitation.  The  contrast  between  a fine 
country,  and  a splend.d  and  civilized  court, 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  all  her  past 
pleasure,  and  a rude  northern  clime,  pos- 
sessed by  a people  whom  she  regarded  as  tur- 
bulent savages,  was  terrifying  to  her  ima- 

f ination.  When  at  length  she  embarked,  she 
ade  farewel  with  many  sighs  to  the  beloved 
land  which  had  so  long  fostered  her,  and 
would  not  quit  the  deck  till  its  coasts  were 
quite  out  of  view.  She  arrived  in  Scotland 
in  August,  15GI,  after  an  absence  of  nearly 
thirteen  years. 

The  subsequent  history  of  this  unfortunate 
queen  lias  been  the  occasion  of  such  a mass 
of  controversy,  that  it  would  be  a vain  at- 
tempt to  discuss  it  critically  in  the  compass 
to  which  we  are  limited.  We  shall  content 
ourselves  with  a concise  narrative  of  undis- 
puted facts,  taking  for  our  guide  that  historian 
who  seems  to  have  been  least  warped  by  na- 
tional or  party  prejudices. 

At  the  queen’s  arrival,  the  protestant  cause 
in  Scotland  was  espoused  by  the  majority  of 
the  people,  but  had  obtained  no  settled  esta- 
blishment ; and  its  votaries  were  full  of  sus- 
picions "of  the  machinations  of  the  popish 
party,  supported  by  the  court  of  Fiance,  and 
by  the  secret  attachment  of  Mary  Herself, 
who  was  zealously  devoted  to  the  catholic  re- 
ligion. The  protestant  leaders,  and  especially 
the  clergy,  looked  thciefore  to  Elizabeth  as  the 
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sreat  protectress  of  their  sect,  and  were  in 
Habits  of  confidential  correspondence  with 
her  ministers.  That  queen  took  every  occa- 
sion to  undermine  the  influence  of  Mary 
and  involve  her  in  difficulties,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  Scottish  queen’s  predilection 
for  the  French  alliance  with  her  country,  but 
because  Elizabeth  regarded  her  as  a personal 
rival  and  a claimant  of  her  crown.  Mary  had 
delayed  to  ratify  the  article  of  renouncing  her 
claim  to  the  English  crown  which  had  been 
agreed  upon  between  the  English  and  French 
commissioners  at  the  peace;  and  much  un- 
pleasant discussion  had  arisen  on  the  subject. 
The  great  nobles  of  Scotland  were  divided  by 
public  parties  and  private  feuds,  and  were 
little  inclined  to  submit  to  the  restrictions  of 
law  and  government.  The  house  of  Hamilton, 
which  stood  next  in  lineal  succession  to  the 
crown,  was  offended  by  Mary’s  alienation 
from  them,  and  watched  her  with  suspicion 
and  jealousy.  Thus,  although  her  first  re- 
ception was  highly  flattering,  and  seemed  to 
denote  an  universal  spirit  of  loyalty,  abundant 
sources  existed  of  impending  disturbances. 

The  commencements  of  her  administra- 
tion were  prudent  and  moderate.  Although 
the  zeal  of  the  reformers  insulted  her  religion, 
she  would  not  listen  to  the  violent  counsels 
of  the  popish  faction,  but  gave  her  confi- 
dence entirely  to  protestants.  She  repressed 
the  outrages  of  the  banditti  of  the  borders, 
and  made  a progress  into  the  north  with  the 
view  of  remedying  the  disorders  there.  Her 
appearance  gave  so  much  alarm  to  the  pow- 
erful earl  of  Huntley,  that  he  took  up  arms., 
and  Mary  with  her  attendant  ministers  was 
brought  into  great  danger,  from  which  she  was 
only  rescued  by  the  loyalty  of  some  of  the 
highland  clans.  That  nobleman  was  after- 
wards defeated  and  slain  by  the  earl  of  Mur- 
ray, Mary’s  natural  brother.  Her  marriage 
now  began  to  be  the  anxious  desire  of  the 
nation,  and  various  matches  were  proposed  to 
her  by  foreign  potentates.  Her  choice,  too 
much  directed  by  the  eye,  finally  fell  upon 
her  kinsman  Henry  Stuart,  lord  Darnley,  son 
of  the  earl  of  Lennox,  a youth  who,  besides  a 
line  person,  did  not  possess  a single  valuable 
qualification.  He  was  a subject  of  England  ; 
and  though  Elizabeth  secretly  rejoiced  that 
Mary  descended  to  an  alliance  with  one  of 
inferior  condition,  she  threw  obstacles  in  the 
way  which  only  inflamed  the  amorous  pas- 
sions of  the  Scottish  queen.  The  match  was 
opposed  by  Murray  and  by  other  nobles  ; but 
dirough  Mary’s  address  the  consent  of  the 
vox.,  vr. 


nation  in  general  was  obtained,  and  the  ill- 
fated  union  took  place  in  1 565.  She  imme- 
diately by  proclamation  conferred  upon  her 
husband  the  title  of  king,  and  commanded 
that  all  writs  should  run  in  their  joint  names; 
and  she  indulged  her  revenge,  as  well  as  her 
love,- by  sending  an  army  against  Murray  and 
the  associated  nobles  which  compelled  them 
to  take  refuge  in  England. 

These  nobles  were  the  heads  of  the  pro- 
testant  party  ; and  though  Mary  was  inclined 
to  exercise  clemency  towards  them,  the  so- 
licitations from  the  French  court,  then  en- 
gaged in  a league  with  Spain  and  the  pope 
for  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  induced  her  to 
change  her  intentions.  She  called  a parlia- 
ment, in  which  their  attainder,  and  some 
measures  in  favour  of  the  catholic  religion  in 
Scotland,  were  to  be  proposed  ; when  a cir- 
cumstance occurred  which  for  a time  took, 
the  sole  possession  of  her  mind.  David  Riz- 
zio,  the  son  of  a musician  at  Turin,  had  ac- 
companied the  Piedmontese  ambassador  to 
Scotland,  and  gained  admission  into  the 
queen’s  family  by  his  musical  talents.  By 
his  insinuating  and  supple  behaviour  he  crept 
into  Mary’s  favour,  and  was  raised  to  the  of- 
fice of  her  French  secretary.  He  advanced 
so  much  in  her  good  graces,  that  he  became 
a man  of  consequence,  and  was  applied  to 
by  all  the  court  suitors  for  his  recommenda- 
tion and  interest.  This  good  fortune  rendered 
him  so  arrogant  and  insolent  that  he  was  re- 
garded by  the  nobles  with  all  the  ill-will 
usually  attending  a mean  and  worthless  fa- 
vourite. When  Darnley  first  became  a candi- 
date for  the  queen’s  affection,  he  contracted 
an  intimacy  with  Rizzio,  who  assisted  his 
progress  in  the  hope  of  confirming  his  own 
influence.  Not  long  after  the  nuptials,  this 
favoured  lover  displayed  such  a total  want  of 
every  estimable  quality, and  behaved  with  such 
inattention  and  disrespect  to  his  royal  consort, 
that  her  hasty  love  evaporated  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  disgust.  Darnley  disregarded  the 
remonstrances  of  Rizzio  against  his  miscon- 
duct; and  looking  with  jealousy  upon  the  in- 
creasing familiarity  between  him  and  the queen 
which  passed  all  bounds  of  prudence  and  de- 
corum, resolved  to  get  rid  of  him  by  violence 
At  the  same  time,  some  men  of  rank,  who 
imputed  to  Rizzio  the  queen’s  enmity  to  the 
exiled  nobles,  and  deeply  resented  the  inso- 
lence of  this  favourite,  concurred  in  the  same 
project  for  his  destruction.  A conspiracy  was 
formed  for  effecting  the  purpose ; and  one 
evening  in  March  15G6,  a band  of  armec|  mett 
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took  possession  of  the  gates  of  the  palace  of  accompany  her  to  Edinburgh,  where  lie; 
Holyr-ood  house,  while  the  king,  with  some  might  have  the  benefit  of  her  attentions,  and 
accomplices,  and  lord  Ruthven  in  complete  the  assistance  of  the  best  physicians.  He 
armour,  entered  the  chamber  where  Mary  was  lodged,  not  in  the  palace,  but  in  a lone 
was  at  supper  with  the  countess  of  Argyle  house  at  some  distance.  Mary  attended  on 
and  Rizzio;  The  unhappy  victim  saw  his  him  with  all  the  assiduity  of  a tender  wife,  and 
danger,  and  in  the  utmost  terror  ran  behind  slept  two  nights  in  the  chamber  underhisapart- 
the  queen  and  clung  to  her  for  protection,  ment.  On  Feb.  9th  she  left  him  about  ele- 
Her  tears,  entreaties  and  menaces  were  un-  ven  at  night  in  order  to  be  present  at  a masque 
availing ; he  was  dragged  from  her  presence  in  the  palace  on  the  next  day  ; and  at  two 
and  murdered  in  the  next  apartment  within  the  following  morning  the  house  was  blown 
her  hearing.  This  savage  and  unmanly  deed,  up  with  gunpowder,  and  the  king’s  dead  body 
aggravated  by  the  queen’s  situation,  who  was  found  in  an  adjacent  field, 
was  advanced  in  pregnancy,  could  never  be  Of  this  foul  murder  the  general  opinion 
forgiven.  The  conspirators  kept  possession  accused  the  earl  of  Bothwell ; and  the  circum- 
of  her  person  j but  her  artifices  had  so  much  stances  above  related  could  not  fail  to  throw 
power  over  the  weak  king,  that  she  detached  suspicion  on  the  queen  also  as  an  accessary, 
him  from  his  associates,  and  persauded  him  It  was  unfortunate  for  her,  that  her  subse- 
to  make  his  escape  along  with  her.  She  re-  quent  conduct  was  such  as  to  appear  a full 
tired  to  Dunbar,  where  she  was  soon  joined  confirmation  of  her  guilt  in  the  eyes  of  the 
by  some  nobles  at  the  head  of  their  vassals,  generality  of  her  subjects.  After  the  king's- 
with  whom  she  advanced  towards  Edinburgh,  father,  Lennox,  had  publicly  accused  Both- 
Murray  and  the  other  exiles  had  returned ; well  of  the  murder,  the  queen,  though  she 
but  she  had  the  address  to  separate  them  from  could  not  refuse  bringing  him  to  trial,  con- 
the  conspirators,  and  the  latter,  destitute  of  tinued  to  admit  him  to  her  intimacy,  and 
every  resource,  fled  to  England.  Mary,,  now  even  conferred  upon  him  the  command  of  the 
triumphant,  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  her  castle  of  Edinburgh.  His  trial  was  hurried 
hatred  of  her  husband,  whom  she  treated  on,  without  regard  to  the  requisition  of  Len- 
with  every  mark  of  aversion  and  contempt ; nox  for  delay  in  order  to  procure  evidence; 
nor  did  the  birth  of  her  son,  afterwards  and  no  person  appearing  as  his  accuser  on  the 
James  VI.,  produce  any  reconciliation.  For  day  appointed,  he  was  necessarily  acquitted, 
this,  besides  his  demerits,  one  reason  was  the  Within  a week  from  this  acquittal,  Bothwell, 
influence  a new  favourite  had  obtained  over  at  an  entertainment  to  which  he  had  invited 
her  susceptible  heart.  This  was  Hepburn  all  the  nobles,  opened  his  intention  of  marry- 
earl  of  Bothwell,  a potent  nobleman,  who  ing  the  queen;  and  so  much  was  the  assembly 
had  always  shown  an  attachment  to  her  cause,  swayed  either  by  dread  of  his  power  or  desire 
and  been  a principal  instrument  of  rescuing  of  his  favour,  that  they  unanimously  sub- 
her  from  the  power  of  the  conspirators.  The  scribed  a paper  expressing  their  full  convic- 
influence  he  obtained  over  her  seems  at  first  tion  of  his  innocence  with  respect  to  the  mur- 
to  have  been  of  a political  kind,’  but  it  can-  der,  and  recommending  him  as  a husband  to 
not  be  doubted  that  sentiments  of  a more  the  queen.  But  the  sentiments  of  the  nation 
tender  nature  succeeded..  at  large  by  no  means  corresponded  with  the 

The  king,  unable  to  bear  the  state  of  degra-  declaration  of  these  mean-spirited  nobles,  and 
dation  into  w'hich  he  was  fallen,  formed  a the  projected  marriage  was  generally  looked 
design  of  quitting  Scotland  and  residing  on  upon  with  detestation.  Bothwell  therefore 
the  continent  ; and  when  this  wras  set  aside,  resolved  to  bring  it  to  effect  in  a manner  suited 
he  continued  to  live  apart  from  the  queen  in  to  his  violent  and  daring  character.  As  Mary 
solitude  and  neglect.  On  removing  from  was  proceeding  from  Edinburgh  to  Stirling 
Stirling  to  Glasgow  in  the  beginning  of  15G7>.  to  visit  her  infant  son,  Bothwell  suddenly 
he  was  seized  with  a disorder  which  brought  appeared  on  the  road  with  a large  body  of 
his  life  into  great  danger,  and  which  was  by  horse,  dispersed  without  resistance  her  slen- 
some  attributed  to  poison.  When  he  was  in  der  train,  and  seizing  her  person  with  a few 
a state  of  convalescence,  Mary  paid  him  a of  her  courtiers,  conveyed  them  to  his  castle 
visit  at  Glasgow,  in  which  she  put  on  an  ap-  of  Dunbar.  Ihat  this  was  a pre-concerted 
pcarance  of  the  greatest  kindness  and  affec-  plan  with  the  queen  could  not  be  doubted, 
tion.  By  this  behaviour  she  won  his  confi-  since  she  expressed  neither  terror,  surprise 
deuce  to  such  a degree,  that  he  consented  to  nor  indignation  at  the  outrage,  and  her  atten- 
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dants  were  informed  by  the  captors  that  every 
thing  was  done  with  her  consent.  One  ob- 
stacle remained,  which  was  that  Bothwell  had 
a wife  already.  A process  of  divorce  was  im- 
mediately instituted  on  the  double  ground  of 
their  being  cousins  within  the  prohibited  de- 
grees, and  of  his  having  been  unfaithful  to  her 
bed.  The  desired  sentence  was  pronounced 
within  four  days*  after  which  Mary  was  con- 
veyed to  Edinburgh  castle.  To  avoid  the  ob- 
jection of  a forced  marriage,  she  appeared  in 
the  court  of  session  and  declared  herself  at  full 
liberty ; and  on  May  1 3th,  little  more  than 
three  months  from  her  husband’s  murder,  this 
most  scandalous  union  was  consummated. 
Bothwell,  without  the  title  of  king,  possessed 
the  whole  power  of  the  crown ; no  access  was 
permitted  to  the  queen  except  to  his  creatures, 
and  he  made  an  attempt  to  get  the  person  of 
the  young  prince  into  his  hands,  which  hap- 
pily failed. 

These  transactions  excited  a general  indig- 
nation in  foreign  countries,  and  rendered  the 
Scottish  name  odious.  At  length  the  nobles 
themselves  resumed  a decree  of  patriotism,  and 
entered  into  a league  for  the  security  of  the 
prince.  They  collected  an  army,  and  open- 
ly declared  against  Bothwell,  who,  with  the 
queen,  retired  to  Dunbar,  and  also  raised  troops. 
The  forces  on  both  sides  met  in  nearly  equal 
numbers ; but  those  of  the  royal  party  showed 
no  confidence  in  their  cause,  and  were  mani- 
festly reluctant  to  fight.  A parley  ensued,  in 
Which  Mary  was  obliged  to  accept  the  condi- 
tions of  dismissing  Bothwell  from  her  pre- 
sence and  surrendering  herself  to  the  confe- 
derates. Bothwell  took  his  farewell,  and  rode 
from  the  field,  just  one  month  after  his  guilty 
marriage,  and  she  never  saw  him  more.  She 
was  received  with  respect  by  the  nobles,  but 
the  common  soldiers  could  not  be  prevented 
from  expressing  their  feelings  in  the  most  op- 
probrious terms.  A standard  was  held  before 
her  on  which  was  painted  the  corpse  of  the 
late  king,  with  the  prince  kneeling,  and  ut- 
tering the  words  “ Judge  and  revenge  my 
cause,  O Lord  1”  She  was  conducted  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  led  as  a spectacle  of  shame  through 
its  streets,  with  the  standard  still  displayed  ; 
and  all  sympathy  for  her  deplorable  condition 
was  lost  in  horror  of  her  imputed  crimes. 

Still  warmly  attached  to  the  author  of  her 
ruin,  Mary  would  not  listen  to  any  proposal 
of  dissolving  her  marriage  with  Bothwell,  and 
was  therefore  by  the  confederate  nobles  com- 
mitted to  custody  in  the  castle  of  Lochlevin, 
situated  upon  an  islet  in  the  midst  of  a lake. 


It  belonged  to  William  Douglas,  who  had 
married  the  mother  of  Murray ; and  this  lady, 
who  boasted  of  having  been  the  lawful  wife 
of  James  V.,  treated  with  insult  one  whose 
right  to  the  crown  was,  according  to  her  pre- 
tension,  inferior  to  that  of  her  own  son. 
Meantime  several  nobles  who  had  not  joined 
the,  confederacy  began  to  concert  measures  in 
favour  of  the  queen  ; and  Elizabeth,  who, 
however  instrumental  in  exciting  the  disorders 
to  which  Mary  was  a victim,  did  not  approve 
the  example  of  subjects  holding  their  sovereign 
in  captivity,  interposed  in  her  behalf.  Afterva- 
rious  deliberations,  the  confederates  at  length 
determined  to  oblige  Mary  to  resign  her 
crown  to  her  son,  and  appoint  Murray  regent 
during  his  minority;  and  by  threats  of  bring- 
ing her  to  a public  trial  they  induced  her  to  sub- 
scribe to  these  conditions,  which  her  friends 
informed  her  she  might  revoke  as  extorted  by 
fear,  should  she  recover  her  power.  The 
young  king  was  accordingly  crowned,  and 
Murray  invested  with  his  high  office,  which 
he  executed  with  vigour  and  ability.  The 
kingdom  was  brought  into  a state  of  external 
tranquillity,  when  the  escape  of  Mary  occa- 
sioned new  commotions.  By  her  blandish- 
ments she  had  seduced  George  Douglas  the 
younger  brother  of  her  keeper  to  procure  the 
keys  of  the  castle  and  prepare  a boat,  by  which 
she  reached  the  land,  and  immediately  re- 
paired to  Hamilton,  where  the  friends  and  de- 
pendents of  that  noble  house  collected  for  her 
defence.  She  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a pow- 
erful body  commanded  by  several  men  of  rank, 
with  which  she  marched  towards  Dunbarton. 
At  a place  called  Langside  she  was  encoun- 
tered, May  13,  156&,  by  the  regent  with  an 
inferior  army,  but  better  disciplined.  In  the 
short  conflict  which  ensued,  the  Hamiltons 
were  totally  routed  with  very  little  bloodshed. 
Mary,  who  from  a neighbouring  hill  viewed 
the  defeat  of  her  party,  was  seized  with  con- 
sternation, and  fled  from  the  field  without 
resting  till  she  reached  the  abbey  of  Dundre- 
nan  in  Galloway.  There,  looking  round  in 
vain  for  any  other  asylum,  she  resolved  to 
throw  herself  upon  the  generosity  of  her  rival 
Elizabeth;  and  hastily  embarking  in  a fishing 
boat,  contrary  to  the  remonstrances  of  her 
most  faithful  adherents,  she  landed  at  Wor- 
kington in  Cumberland,  whence  she  was  re- 
spectfully conducted  to  Carlisle. 

From  this  period  the  life  of  the  unhappy 
Mary  is  no  more  than  a long  captivity,  varied 
only  by  the  different  places  of  her  confine- 
ment, and  the  fruitless  attempts  for  her  deli- 
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verance,  and  at  length  terminating  in  a most 
deplorable  catastrophe.  In  the  life  of  Eli- 
zabeth it  has  been  mentioned  that  her  unex- 
pected arrival  in  England  occasioned  much 
deliberation  to  the  queen  and  her  council,  who 
were  at  a loss  how  to  treat  a foreign  princess 
expelled  and  accused  by  her  own  subjects, 
who  was  likewise  regarded  by  the  catholic 
party  as  the  rightful  claimant  of  the  English 
crown.  To  treat  her,  however,  with  gene- 
rosity, or  even  with  justice,  was  no  part  of 
the  consideration,  which  only  turned  upon 
the  advantage  to  be  made  of  the  incident.  Her 
detention  was  the  first  thing  resolved  upon  ; 
and  when  Mary,  in  consequence  of  the  letters 
full  of  affected  friendship  sent  her  by  Eliza- 
beth, requested  to  be  admitted  to  her  presence, 
she  was  told  that  it  was  first  necessary  to  clear 
herself  from  the  criminal  accusations  under 
which  she  laboured.  The  queen  of  Scots  un- 
guardedly offered  to  submit  her  cause  to  the 
cognisance  of  her  sister-queen,  and  the  offer 
was  readily  accepted,  as  implying  a kind  of 
judicial  superiority  in  the  latter,  and  affording 
the  occasion  of  keeping  Mary  in  a distant 
confinement  for  an  indefinite  period.  In  July 
she  was  removed  further  from  the  Scottish 
border,  to  Bolton-castle  in  Yorkshire.  Find- 
ing that  a more  serious  inquiry  into  her  con- 
duct than  she  probably  first  expected  was  un- 
avoidable, she  endeavoured  to  ingratiate  her- 
self with  Elizabeth  by  pretending  a great  ve- 
neration for  the  liturgy  of  the  English  church, 
and  a willingness  to  hear  arguments  in  favour 
of  its  doctrine  ; for  she  was  a mistress  in  the 
art  of  dissimulation,  to  which  she  had  been 
well  trained  in  the  French  school  of  her  youth. 
Through  the  requisition  of  Elizabeth,  the  re- 
gent Murray  was  induced  to  appoint  commis- 
sioners to  support  his  cause;  Mary  did  the 
like  on  her  part;  and  Elizabeth  nominated 
three  persons  of  distinction  to  hear  both  par- 
ties. The  conferences  were  opened  at  York, 
whence  after  a time  they  were  removed  to 
Westminster.  The  regent  directly  accused 
Mary  of  being  accessary  to  the  murder  of  her 
husband ; and  as  a part  of  proof,  a casket  was 
produced,  found  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh 
after  BothwelPs  flight,  and  containing  letters 
and  sonnets  addressed  to  him,  which  had  al- 
ready been  supposed  to  substantiate  her  guilt 
by  the  party  adverse  to  her  in  Scotland.  These 
were  compared  with  Mary’s  letters  to  Eliza- 
beth, and  the  hand-writing  was  declared  to 
be  apparently  the  same.  After  a variety  of 
delays  and  subterfuges,  by  which  both  queens 
seemed  inclined  to  stifle  inquiry,  the  regent,  who 


had  come  in  person  to  England,  was  dismissed 
without  either  approbation  or  censure,  whilst 
Elizabeth  determined  to  support  his  party  in 
Scotland,  and  Mary  remained  in  custody  as 
before. 

The  first  project  for  restoring  her  to  poweF 
and  liberty  was  by  means  of  her  marriage  with 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  a nobleman  of  the  high- 
est rank  and  reputation  in  England.  Mary, 
though  the  last  of  her  three  former  husbands- 
was  still  living,  did  not  scruple  taking  a 
fourth,  and  readily  exchanged  letters  and  love- 
tokens  with  the  dhke.  Elizabeth  was  kept  in 
ignorance  of  the  design,  whilst  it  was  com- 
municated to  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain,, 
who  approved  of  it.  It  was  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  when  it  was  discovered  by  the  vigi- 
lance of  her  ministers,  she  was  much  dis- 
pleased, and  committed  the  duke  to  the 
Tower.  A rebellion  by  some  catholic  peers 
in  the  north  of  England  in  Mary’s  cause  fol- 
lowed, which,  though  soon  suppressed,  filled 
Elizabeth  with  such  apprehensions,  that,  in 
1570,  sheentered  into  negotiations  for  sending- 
back  her  dangerous  captiveto  her  own  country, 
under  the  custody  of  the  regent,  but  with  se- 
curity for  her  personal  safety.  These  were, 
however,  defeated  by  the  murderof  the  regent, 
an  event  that  revived  the  hopes  of  Mary’s  party 
in  Scotland,  and  caused  great  confusion  in  that 
country.  To  follow  the  labyrinth  of  crooked 
and  deceitful  politics  which  had  the  opposite 
interests  of  the  two  queens,  and  of  the  several 
subordinate  parties, for  their  objects,  would  pro- 
tract. this  article  to  a disproportionate  length  ; 
we  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  what  is 
especially  personal  to  the  royal  prisoner,  'l'lie 
dukeof  Norfolk,  after  being  liberated  from  con- 
finement, carried  on  a correspondence  with 
Mary,  and  was  seduced,  in  1571,  into  a conspi- 
racy originating  with  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
conducted  by  the  bishopof  Ross,  Mary’sagenU 
It  was  discovered,  and  cost  the  duke  his  life, 
while  it  confirmed  Elizabeth  in  her  animosity 
towards  her  unfortunate  captive.  She  did  not, 
indeed,  as  yet  suffer  the  parliament  to  pass  a 
bill  declaring  her  guilty  of  high  treason,. which 
had  been  agreed  upon  in  a conference  between 
the  houses  ; but  she  entertained  a project  of 
sending  her  to  Scotland  to  be  brought  there 
to  a public  trial,  not  doubting  of  her  convic- 
tion. This,  however,  was  not  consented  to 
by  the  earl  of  Mar,  then  regent,  who  soon 
after  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  earl  of 
Morton. 

Mary,  whose  place  of  confinement  had 
lately  been  the  castle  of  Tutbury,  becoming 
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indisposed  for  want  of  exercise,,  was  suffered 
to  make  use  of  the  waters  of  Buxton.  In  the 
subsequent  scenes  of  contention  that  took 
place  in  Scotland,  Morton  fell  into  the  power 
of  his  enemies,  and  was  tried  and  convicted 
of  having  a share  in  the  late  king’s  death.  By 
his  dying  confession,  he  admitted  that  he  had 
been  informed  by  Bothwell  of  the  conspiracy, 
but  that,  finding  the  queen  was  the  author  of 
it,  he  forbore  to  take  any  steps  to  reveal  it. 
In  1-584  a discovery  was  made  of  a plot  for 
Mary’s  deliverance  by  Francis  Throckmorton, 
a Cheshire  gentleman,  in  concert  with  the 
Spanish  ambassador.  Another  plot  in  which 
a Scotch  Jesuit  was  concerned  was  soon  after- 
wards detected  ; and  the  English  nation  was 
thrown  into  such  alarms  for  the  safety  of  their 
queen  and  the  protestant  religion,  that  a mea- 
sure was  adopted  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  forerunner  of  Mary’s  fate.  This  was  an 
association  by  which  the  subscribers  bound 
themselves  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  to  defend 
queen  Elizabeth  from  all  enemies  foreign  and 
domestic  j and  if  any  violence  were  offered  to 
her  life,  to  exclude  from  the  succession  all 
persons  in  behalf  of  whom  the  attempt  should 
be  made,  and  to  avenge  it  to  their  utter  de- 
struction. The  unanimity  with  which  this 
association  was  entered  into  by  all  ranks  of 
people  alarmed  Mary,  who  made  offers  of  a 
more  perfect  submission  to  the  queen’s  will, 
while  at  the  same  time  she  continued  her  se- 
cret correspondence  with  theEnglish  catholics, 
of  which  new  proofs  appeared.  The  custody 
of  her  person  was  now  taken  from  the  earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  who  had  discharged  the  trust 
during  fifteen  years  with  respect  and  lenity, 
and  she  was  committed  to  two  keepers  of  in- 
ferior rank  and  harsher  dispositions,  sir  Drue 
Drury,  and  sir  Amias  Paulet.  In  1585  an 
act  of  parliament  was  passed,  levelled  directly 
against  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  designed  to 
make  her  responsible  for  any  thing  attempted 
by  others  in  her  behalf  against  the  life  of  Eli- 
zabeth, and  her  confinement  was  rendered 
more  rigorous  and  severe.  Her  affliction  was 
aggravated  by  an  undutiful  letter  from  ber  son 
prompted  by  one  of  his  favourites,  which  pro- 
voked her  to  such  a degree,  that  she  seems  to 
have  had  serious  thoughts  of . disinheriting 
him.  Elizabeth,  meantime,  obtained  an  as- 
cendancy over  his  councils,  and  engaged  him 
in  a league  for  the  protection  of  the  protestant 
religion,  now  greatly  endangered  by  the  power 
and  bigotry  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 

It  was  not  long  before  a new  conspiracy 
against  the  life  of  the  queen  of  England  gave 


a pretext  to  those  proceedings  against  Mary 
lor  which  the  late  act  of  parliament  had  made 
a preparation.  Of  this  plot,  named  after  Ba- 
bington  the  principal  person  concerned,  and 
of  its  detection,  an  account  is  given  in  the 
article  of  Elizabeth.  It  was-an  important  ob- 
ject with  the  queen  and  her  ministers  to  in- 
volve Mary  as  an  accomplice  in  this  conspi- 
racy; and  letters  asserted  to  be  hers  were  pro- 
duced which  proved  her  participation  even  in 
the  design  of  assassinating  Elizabeth.  The 
zeal  of  the  nation,  was.  inflamed  to  the  highest 
degree  by  this  circumstance,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  the  great  culprit  was  loudly  called  for-. 

, The  court  therefore  resolved  to  proceed  to  the 
extremity  it  had  long  meditated.  Mary’s  pa- 
pers and  domestics  were  seized;  she  was  con- 
veyed a close  prisoner  to  Fotheringay-castle; 
and  preparations  were  made  for  trying  her 
publicly.  In  October  1586  a commission 
came  down  to  Fotheringay  to  open  the  pro- 
ceedings against  her.  Mary  at  first  refused 
to  plead,  using  the  obvious  arguments,  that 
she  was  a foreigner  and  a sovereign,  who  owed 
no  allegiance  to  the  laws  of  a kingdom  in  which 
she  had  been  treated  as  a captive,  and  from 
which  she  had  received  no  protection.  Her 
objections  were  disallowed,  and  she  was  per- 
suaded or  threatened  into  a consent  to  plead. 
She  made  her  defence  with  great  dignity  and 
presence  of  mind,  remarked  upon  the  incom- 
petence of  the  evidence  against  her,  and  so- 
lemnly disclaimed  the  least  concurrence  in 
any  design  to  take  away  the  queen’s  life.  The 
commissioners  then  adjourned  to  the  star- 
chamber  at  Westminster,  where,  after  a per- 
sonal appearance  of  her  secretaries,  who  con- 
firmed their  former  depositions  upon  oath, 
she  was  declared  guilty  of  being  an  accessary 
to  Babington’s  conspiracy.  The  irregularity 
and  injustice  of  this  trial  will  scarcely  now  be 
controverted  ; and  however  some  parts  of  the 
conduct  of  Elizabeth  towards  her  may  be  jus- 
tified on  the  plea  of  state-policy  and  self-de- 
fence, the  taking  away  of  her  life  must  ever 
be  accounted  a most  atrocious  and  inhuman 
act.  The  fruitless  interposition  of  foreign  po- 
tentates,- and  of  her  son  king  James,  to  pre- 
vent the  fatal  catastrophe,  and  the  detestable 
hypocrisy  of  Elizabeth  with  respect  to  the 
execution  of  the  sentence,  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  life  of  that  queen.  The  sen- 
tence was  made  public  in  December,  and 
Mary  was  thenceforth  stript  of  every  mark  of 
royajtv,  and  treated  with  great  indignity.  If. 
was  not  till  Feb.  1587,  that  Elizabeth  signed 
the  warrant  for  her  execution,,  and.  on  the  8th 
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of  that  month  it  was  carried  into  effect  at 
Fotheringay.  Her  behaviour  at  this  awful 
crisis  has  furnished  matter  for  all  the  descrip-* 
tive  eloquence  of  history  : it  was,  indeed, 
calm,  magnanimous  and  pathetic  in  a su- 
preme degree.  Denied  bv  the  bigotry  of  the 
commissioners  those  ceremonial  consolations 
of  reliaion  w hich  her  church  provides,  its  in- 
fluence on  her  heart  appeared  her  effectual 
support.  Prepared  by  fervent  and  unassisted 
devotion,  she  laid  her  head  on  the  block,  and 
firmly  received  the  fatal  stroke.  She  died  at 
the  age  of  forty-four  years  and  two  months, 
after  a captivity  of  almost  nineteen  years. 

The  beauty,  accomplishments  and  misfor- 
tunes of  this  celebrated  princess  have  always 
interested  the  feeling  heart,  and  to  this  day 
obtain  her  many  partisans  among  the  votaries 
of  sensibility.  National  and  party  attach- 
ments have  procured  her  many  more  advo- 
cates, who  have  exhausted  all  the  arts  of  con- 
troversy in  defending  her  memory.  The  im- 
partial reader,  however,  who  forms  his  judg- 
ment upon  the  great  outline  of  fact,  will  not, 
it  is  presumed,  be  at  a loss  to  fix  his  opinion 
concerning  her  character  and  actions.  Ru- 
ler tson’s  Hist,  of  Scotland. — A. 

MASACCIO,  or  TOMMASO  DA  S. 
GIOVANNI  DI  VALDARNO,  a great  im- 
prover of  the  art  of  painting,  and  accounted 
the  principal  artist  of  the  second  age  from 
its  revival,  was  born  in  1402,  at  the  place  in 
Valdarno  whence  he  takes  his  name.  He 
was  the  disciple  of  Massolino  da  Panicale, 
but  proved  greatly  superior  to  his  master,  or 
any  of  his  cotemporaries.  He  gave  to  his 
figures  a life  and  action  hitherto  unknown; 
expressed  the  fore-shortening  of  the  limbs 
when  viewed  in  front;  gave  dignity  to  the 
draperies  by  rejecting  the  multitude  of  small 
folds,  and  designing  them  with  greater  breadth 
and  fullness  ; and  harmonized  their  colour- 
ing with  the  tints  of  the  flesh.  He  was  also 
skilled  in  perspective,  and  introduced  into 
his  pictures  some  fine  effects  of  that  kind. 
Although  his  life  was  longer  than  commonly 
represented,  since  he  died  at  the  age  of  forty, 
not  of  twenty-six,  the  perfection  at  which  be 
arrived  was  an  extraordinary  proof  of  original 
genius.  An  epitaph  composed  for  him  by 
Annibal  Caro  makes  him  say,  that  Buonar- 
roti taught  all  other  painters,  but  learnt  from 
him  alone.  Tiraloschi.  Pilkington’s  Diet. 
—A. 

MASCARD1,  Augustin,  an  Italian  man 
of  letters,  was  born  in  1591  of  a good  family 
at  Sarzana  in  the  territory  of  Genoa.  At  an 


early  age  he  entered  among  the  Jesuits,  which 
society  he  quitted  upon  an  invitation  from 
Pope  Urban  VIII.,  who  made  hm  his  cham- 
berlain of  honour,  and  nominated  him  iti 
1628  to  the  professorship  of  eloquence  in  the 
college  of  Sapienza  at  Rome.  Mascardi  was 
careless  and  fond  of  pleasure,  which  caused 
him  to  be  overwhelmed  with  debts,  and  per- 
haps shortened  his  days.  He  died  of  a con- 
sumptive disorder  at  Sarzana  in  1640,  at  the 
age  of  49.  Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  who  was 
his  intimate  friend,  speaks  of  him  as  one  of 
the  most  learned  and  eloquent  persons  of  his 
time.  He  composed  both  in  Latin  and  Ita- 
lian. His  works  are  “ Sylvarum  Lib.  iv. ;” 
“ Prose  volgari ;”  “ Discorsi  morali  su  la 
Favola  di  Cebeti ;”  “ La  Congiura  del  Conte 
Giovan-Luigi  Fieschi ;”  “ Dell’  Arte  Flisto- 
rica;”  cc Dissertationes  de  Affectibus;”  “ Pro- 
lusiones  Ethicae.”  Of  these,  the  most  va- 
lued is  his  work  on  the  Art  of  writing  Hi- 
story, first  published  in  1636,  and  repub- 
lished with  additions  by  Pirani  in  1646.  His 
account  of  the  conspiracy  of  Fiesco,  first 
published  in  1629,  gained  him  reputation, 
though  it  is  not  w ritten  in  a good  taste,  and 
is  rendered  tedious  by  long  harangues.  It 
was  translated  into  French  ; and  the  work  of 
cardinal  de  Relz  on  the  same  subject  is  only 
a free  translation  of  that  of  Mascardi.  Mo- 
reri.  Tiraloschi. — A. 

MASCARON,  Julius,  a French  prelate 
and  very  celebrated  preacher  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  the  son  of  an  eminent  advocate 
in  the  parliament  of  Aix,  and  born  at  Mar- 
seilles in  the  year  1634.  He  entered  when 
young  among  the  priests  of  the  congregation 
of  the  Oratory,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
was  sent  to  teach  rhetoric  at  Mans.  Here  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  famous  Costar, 
who,  on  observing  that  he  had  inherited  from 
his  father  an  uncommon  talent  for  eloquence, 
advised  him  to  cultivate  particularly  that  of 
the  pulpit.  Indeed  few  persons  ever  pos- 
sessed greater  natural  requisites  for  a public 
speaker.  He  had  a noble  presence,  an  agree- 
able voice,  and  easy  graceful  action ; and 
these  advantages  he  improved  by  study,  and 
directed  with  judgment  and  taste.  His  first 
appearance  in  the  pulpit  was  at  Saumur, 
where  he  soon  acquired  the  highest  reputation 
as  a preacher,  which  induced  several  of  the 
protestants  to  become  his  frequent  hearers; 
among  whom  the  learned  Tannequi  le  Fevre 
entertained  a great  regard  for  him,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  to  do  justice,  to  his  extraordi- 
nary merits.  Desirous  of  attaching  so  able 
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a preacher  to  his  church,  the  bishop  of  Mans 
made  him  one  of  its  prebendaries ; but  his 
fame  soon  reached  the  capital,  where  he  was 
appointed  to  preach  a course  of  Advent  ser- 
mons, at  the  church  belonging  to  his  congre- 
gation in  the  street  of  St.  Honore.  Here  his 
auditories  were  as  crowded  as  at  Mans,  and 
the  principal  members  of  the  French  aca- 
demy, who  had  long  maintained  a literary 
correspondence  with  his  father,  gave  their 
stamp  of  approbation  to  his  wonderful  quali- 
fications. In  1666,  he  was  appointed  to 
preach  the  Advent  sermons  at  court,  and  the 
Lent  sermons  in  the  following  year ; and 
was  so  much  admired  by  Lewis  XIV.,  that 
from  that  time  till  1671  he  was  selected  to 
preach  the  Advent  and  Lent  sermons  in  al- 
ternate years.  Tn  1 67 1,  the  king  nominated 
him  bishop  of  Tulle,  in  the  lower  Limosin, 
when  he  retired  to  his  diocese,  where  he  fre- 
quently charmed  and  edified  his  flock  by  the 
exercise  of  his  pulpit  talents,  and  preached 
occasionally  in  the  cathedrals  of  Toulouse 
and  Bourdeaux.  In  1675,  he  was  again 
called  to  court,  to  preach  the  Lent  sermons, 
as  he  was  also  two  years  afterwards  ; and  in 
1678,  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Agen. 
This  diocese  abounded  in  protestants,  to 
whose  conversion  he  sedulously  applied  him- 
self, and  is  said  to  have  been  successful  in 
persuading  vast  numbers  of  them  to  enter 
within  the  pale  of  the  catholic  church.  From 
this  time  he  was  frequently  called  to  Paris, 
to  pronounce  the  funeral  orations  of  distin- 
guished characters,  or  to  officiate  as  Lent  and 
Advent  preacher  to  the  court,  till  the  year 
1*694,  when  he  appeared  there  for  the  last 
time  in  this  capacity,  and  was  equally  ad- 
mired and  applauded  as  in  his  younger  years. 
In  the  following  year,  at  the  request  of  the 
French  clergy,  he  pronounced  the  discourse 
on  the  opening  of  their  assembly ; after 
which  he  took  his  leave  of  Paris,  and  retired 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  episcopal  functions.  He  died 
in  1703,  beloved  and  regretted  by  all  ranks, 
particularly  by  the  poor,  to  whom  he  had 
been  a most  liberal  benefactor,  and  w ho  w'ere 
the  heirs  of  all  his  property.  None  of  the 
sermons  of  Mascaron  have  been  published,  ex- 
cepting a volume  of  his  “ Funeral  Orations,” 
printed  in  1740,  in  12m o.  They  are  charac- 
terized as  possess'ing’the  nervousness  and  sub- 
limity of  Bossuet,  but  without  the  polish  and 
elegance  of  Flechier;  and  as  less  judicious  than 
the  productions  of  either  of  those  celebrated 
orators.  Morerl.  Nouv,  Diet.  Hist, — M, 


MASCLF.F,  Francis,  a learned  French 
priest  and  orientalist  who  flourished  in  the 
seventeenth  and  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  born  at  Amiens,  about  the  year 
1672.  He  received  the  clerical  tonsure  when 
very  young ; and  after  having  had  a good  clas- 
sical education,  and  passing  through  the  or- 
dinary courses  of  philosophy  and  divinity  in 
his  native  city,  applied  closely  to  the  study 
of  the  sacred  scriptures.  That  he  might  bo 
able  thoroughly  to  enter  into  their  literal 
sense,  and  to  understand  their  peculiar 
idioms,  he  made  himself  master  not  only  of 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  but  also  of 
the  Syriac,  the  Chaldee,  and  the  Arabic. 
In  the  Hebrew,  particularly,  he  became  pro- 
foundly skilled.  His  first  benefice  in  the' 
church  was  the  cure  of  Raincheval,  five 
leagues  from  Amiens,  where  he  conscien- 
tiously discharged  the  duties  of  a good  parish 
priest,  and  studiously  devoted  his  leisure 
hours  to  literary  improvement.  Some  years 
afterwards,  M.  de  Brou,  bishop  of  Amiens, 
who  w'as  fully  apprised  of  his  merits,  and 
had  personally  examined  into  his  qualifica- 
tions, removed  him  from  his  cure,  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  seminary  belonging 
to  his  diocese  for  the  education  of  young 
ecclesiastics,  and  took  him  for  his  domestic 
chaplain  and  confidential  friend.  Fie  also 
promoted  him  to  a canonry  in  his  cathedral 
church.  In  these  situations  he  answered  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  his  patron,  and 
was  the  active  agent  in  bis  beneficence  to- 
wards the  good  people  of  his  diocese.  To 
assist  the  studies  of  the  young  clergy  of 
whom  he  had  the  superintendence,  he  drew 
up  “ A Course  of  Philosophy,”  and  “ A 
Course  of  Divinity,”  w hich  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  publish  for  their  use;  but  several  cir- 
cumstances, and  particularly  the  death  of 
M.  de  Brou  in  1706,  obliged  him  to  relin- 
quish that  design.  M.  Sabbatier,  the  suc- 
cessor of  M.  de  Brou,  entertained  very  diffe- 
rent notions  from  those  of  that  prelate,  and 
our  author,  on  the  subject  of  the  Jansenis-t 
controversy,  which  then  occupied  the  public 
mind,  and  removed  M.  Masclef  from  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  seminary,  and  his  other 
official  employments.  It  was  happy  for  the 
latter  that  the  patronage  of  M.  de  Brou  had 
secured  him  a moderate  competence  in  the 
income  of  his  canonry  ; which  enabled  him 
to  retire  into  privacy,  where  he  gave  himself 
up  entirely  to  the  pursuit  of  his  studies  and 
religious  exercises.  He  now  renewed  his  ac- 
quaintance with  those  learned  languages  of 
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which  lie  had  formerly  been  master,  and  also 
acquired  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Italian 
and  Spanish,  to  read  the  writers  in  both  with- 
out the  assistance  of  translations.  By  his 
incessant  application,  however,  and  his  con- 
liued  mortified  manner  of  living,  he  irre- 
parably injured  his  health,  and  died  in  1728, 
about  the  age  of  sixty-six.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  <c  Ecclesiastical-  Conferences  in  the 
Diocese  of  Amiens,  on  the  Duties  and  Obli- 
gations of  the  Ecclesiastical  State,  and  on  the 
principal  Truths  of  Religion,”  in  several  vo- 
lumes 1 2mo. ; “ The  Catechism  of  Amiens,” 
in  4to. ; and  several  pieces  relative  to  the 
Jansenist  controversy,  which  are  particu- 
larised in  Morcri.  But  his  fame  with  poste- 
rity chiefly  rests  on  his  “ Grannnatiea  He- 
braica,  a Punctis  aliisque  Inventis  Massore- 
thicis  libera,”  printed  at  Paris  in  1716,  in 
12imi.  This  very  able  and  standard  work, 
the  merits  of  which  are  now  well  known  and 
acknowledged  in  the  learned  world,  is  intro- 
duced by  a preface  on  the  proper  method  of 
learning  the  Hebrew  language,  which  does 
credit  to  the  author’s  erudition  and  his  La- 
bility. The  freedom,  however,  with  which 
he  explodes  vowel-points,  and  many  other 
rabbinical  trifles,  gave  offence  to  Dorn,  Gua- 
rin,  a learned  Benedictine,  who,  in  1724,  pub- 
lished a Hebrew  grammar  on  the  opposite 
system  to  that  of  M.  Masclef,  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  which  he  attacked  our  author’s  per- 
formance, and  threatened  to  repeat  his  blows. 
To  this  first  attack  M.  Masclef  replied  in  a 
letter  of  twenty-four  pages,  in  French,  printed 
in  the  same  year.  Upon  the  appearance  of 
D.  Guarin’s  second  volume,  in  1728,  con- 
taining a more  particular  endeavour  to  refute 
the  principlesof  the  grammar  without  points, 
our  author  began  to  prepare  an  answer  to  his 
strictures,  but  was  prevented  from  complet- 
ing it  by  his  death.  In  1730,  the  abbe  de  la 
Bletterie,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Oratory, 
and  the  friend  of  M.  Masclef,  published  the 
second  edition  of  his  Grammar,  in  two  vo- 
lumes 1 2oio.  : the  first  consisting  of  the 

original  work  greatly  enlarged  ; and  the  se- 
cond containing  three  other  Grammars,  the 
Chqldee,  the  Syriac,  and  the  Samaritan,  to- 
gether with  a full  reply  to  the  objections  of 
M.  (Joarin,  by  the  editor,  entitled  “ Novae 
Grammaticae  Argumenta  ac  Vindiciae.”  Mo- 
teri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

MASIUS,  Andrew,  a native  of  Brabant, 
and  an  eminent  oriental  scholar  in  the  six- 
teenth centurv,  was  born  in  a small  village 
near  Brussels,  but  in  what  year  we  are  not 


informed.  He  pursued  his  academical  stu- 
dies at  the  university  of  Louvain,  where  he 
gained  the  first  honours  in  the  philosophical 
class  in  1533,  when  he  is  spoken  of  as  still  a 
boy.  Afterwards  he  applied  to  the  study  of 
civil  and  canon  law,  of  which  he  was  made 
a doctor,  and  was  nominated  counsellor  to 
the  duke  of  Cleves.  He  was  an  extraordi- 
nary linguist,  being  intimately  acquainted 
not  only  with  the  Italian,  French,  Spanish, 
and  other  European  languages,  but  also  with 
the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Syriac.  In 
the  oriental  tongues  he  was  instructed  at 
Rome,  in  1553,  by  Moses  Marden,  patriarch 
of  Antioch,  tie  was  made  privy-counsellor 
to  John  a Vueza,  bishop  of  Constance  and 
Lunden  ; and  maintained  a correspondence, 
in  Latin  and  Hebrew,  with  Sebastian  Mun- 
ster, who  says,  that  his  letters  in  both  these 
languages  were  written  with  a degree  of  cor- 
rectness and  purity,  which  he  could  not  have 
excelled  had  they  been  his  mother-tongues. 
He  was  also  the  intimate  acquaintance  ol  the 
learned  Laevinus  Torrenlin,  archbishop  of 
Mechlin,  and  of  the  famous  Busbec,  who 
acknowledged  himself  greatly  indebted  to  our 
author’s  advice  in  the  employments  which  he 
filled  at  Vienna  and  Constantinople.  Bv 
order  of  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  he  was  sent 
to  Antwerp,  and  associated  with  Arias  Mon- 
tanus,  Fabricius,  See.  in  publishing  the  Bible 
Royal,  or  Antwerp  Polyglot.  Masius  had 
been  possessor  of  the  celebrated-  Syriac  MS. 
of  the  seventh  century,  afterwards  the  pro- 
perty of  Daniel  Ernest  Jablonski,  which  is 
the  only  MS.  known  that  presents  us  with 
the  edition  given  by  Origen  of  the  Book  of 
Joshua,  and  the  following  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  was  translated  word  for 
word  from  a Greek  copy  corrected  by  Ease- 
bins.  He  died  in  the  territory  of  Cleves  in 
the  year  1573.  His  works  consist  of  “ Gram- 
matica  Syriaca,”  1571,  folio;  “ Syrorum 
Peculium,”  or  an  explanation  of  peculiar 
words  which  occur  frequently  in  Syriac  writ- 
ers; “ Lexicon  Grcecum,  et  Gvxcse  Lingua; 
Institutiones ;”  <s  Commentarius  de  Para- 
rJiso,”  translated  from  the  Syriac  of  Moses 
Bar- Cephas,  a writer  who  lived  before  the 
seventh  century,  1569,  8vo.  ; “ B.  Basil i i 
Aeircjvpyix,”  1569,  Svo. ; “ Mosis  Mardeni, 
Jacobitre,  &c.,  apud  Greg.  XIII.  P.  M.  Le- 
gati,  Professiones  Fidei  Dure,”  translated 
from  the  Syriac,  1569,  Svo.  ; “ Epistola; 
Duae,  &c.  ad  Pont.  Max.,”  from  the  Syriac, 
and  of  the  same  date  ; and  after  his  death 
were  published,  “ Explicatio  in  Historian! 
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Josuae,”  15  74,  folio,  and  ce  Disputatio  de 
-Coena  Domini, ” in  opposition  to  the  Cal- 
vinists, 1575,  4 to.  Valerii  Andrece  Bill. 
Belg.  Freheri  Theat.  Vir.  Ernd.  Clar. 
Moreri.  ' Nouv . Diet.  Hist. — M. 

MASO,  or  TOMMASO  FINIGUERRA, 
.a  native  of  Florence,  is  by  the  Italian  writers 
accounted  the  first  inventor  of  the  art  of 
making  prints  from  engravings  on  metal.  He 
is  commonly  thought  to  have  flourished  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  a do- 
cument has  been  produced  by  Marini  in  his 
notes  to  Baldinucci’s  Lives  of  Painters,  which 
proves  that  he  was  dead  in  1424.  He  was  a 
goldsmith  by  trade  ; and  the  account  given  of 
his  invention  is,  that  it  being  his  practice  to 
make  an  earthen  mold  of  all  that  he  en- 
graved on  silver  for  inlaying,  or  what  was 
•called  working  in  niello,  he  found,  on  pour- 
ing melted  sulphur  into  the  mold,  that  when 
rubbed  with  oil  and  lamp-black,  it  gave  upon 
paper  the  outline  of  what  had  been  engraved. 
What  use  was  made  by  him  of  this  discovery, 
by  what  steps  it  was  perfected,  and  whether 
it  was  carried  into  Germany  from  Italy,  or 
was  likewise  original  in  that  country,  are 
matters  of  great  doubt  and  controversy.  It 
is  not  certain  that  there  are  any  prints  of 
Maso’s  extant ; and  the  oldest  Italian  prints, 
which  arc  those  of  Pollajuolo  and  Andrea 
Mantegna,  are  posterior  to  some  of  the  old 
German  masters.  On  the  whole,  there  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  Maso  did  in  fact  hit 
upon  such  a discovery,  though  the  imme- 
diate consequences  of  it  are  not  well  ascer- 
tained. Tiraloschi. — A. 

MASON,  John,  a respectable  English  non- 
conformist divine  and  useful  practical  writer 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  the  son  of  a 
dissenting  minister,  and  born  at  Dunmow  in 
Essex,  in  the  year  1705-6.  Where  he  was 
instructed  in  grammar-learning  we  are  not 
informed  ; but  he  pursued  his  academical 
studies  under  the  tuition  of  the  reverend  and 
learned  John  Jennings,  who  opened  a semi- 
nary for  the  education  of  young  persons  to 
the  ministry  at  Kibworth  in  Leicestershire, 
which  he  removed  to  Hinckley  in  1722. 
Mr.  Mason’s  first  situation  after  he  had  com- 
pleted his  academical  course,  was  that  of 
chaplain  and  private  tutor  in  the  family  of 
governor  Feaks,  at  his  scat  near  Hatfield.  In 
1729-30,  he  accepted  of  an  invitation  to  be- 
come pastor  to  a congregation  at  Dorking  in 
Surrey ; with  whom  he  continued  seventeen 
years,  diligently  discharging  the  duties  of  his 
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function,  and  highly  esteemed  both  as  t 
preacher  and  friend.  In  1740  he  first  be- 
came known  to  the  public  as  an  author,  by 
printing  a sermon,  entitled,  “ Subjection  to 
the  Higher  Powers  j”  which  was  followed, 
three  years  afterwards,  by  an  anonymous 
treatise,  entitled,  “ A plain  and  modest  Plea; 
or,  A sober  and  rational  Appeal  to  Infidels, 
occasioned  by  some  of  their  late  Produc- 
tions,” Scc.Svo.  This  little  piece  met  with 
a very  favourable  reception,  and  procured  the 
author,  through  the  medium  of  Dr.  Walker, 
formerly  tutor  to  an*  academy  at  Mile-End, 
but  without  any  application  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Mason,  the  degree  of  M.A.  from  the 
university  of  Edinburgh.  In  1745,  he  pub- 
lished his  excellent  treatise  on  ct  Self  Know- 
ledge,” 8vo.,  the  fifteenth  edition  of  which 
is  now  before  us.  It  has  been  deservedly 
esteemed  as  one  of  the  most  useful  treatises 
on  practical  piety  that  is  to  be  met  with  in 
the  English,  or  perhaps  any  other  language  ; 
and  has  been  adopted  as  a proper  work  for 
distribution  among  those  who  arc  unable  to 
procure  books  at  their  own  expense,  by  se- 
veral societies  both  among  the  dissenters  and 
the  members  of  the  established  church.  It 
has  also  been  translated  into  different  foreign 
languages,  and  circulated  widely  on  the  con- 
tinent. In  the  year  1746,  on  the  invitation 
of  a large  and  respectable  congregation  of 
dissenters,  Mr.  Mason  removed  to  Cheshunt 
in  Hertfordshire,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  day3  as  a very  useful  preacher, 
and  continued  to  benefit  the  public  by  his  re- 
spectable writings.  In  1751,  he  sent  into 
the  world  his  largest  work,  entitled,  the 
<e  Lord’s  Day  Evening  Entertainment,”  in 
four  volumes,  8vo.,  containing  fifty-two  ser- 
mons ; which  he  offered  to  the  public  as  a 
<£  complete  set  of  practical  discourses  for  the 
use  of  families,  recommending  and  urging 
the  great  and  substantial  points  of  Christi- 
anity in  a plain  and  striking  manner,  and 
free  from  all  distinguishing  peculiarities  in 
style  and  sentiments.”  In  1753,  he  pub- 
lished t£  A Letter  to  a Friend,  upon  his  En- 
trance on  the  Ministerial  Office,”  8vo  ; con- 
taining judicious  directions  to  a minister, 
with  regard  to  his  personal  conduct,  his  pri- 
vate studies,  and  his  public  ministrations. 
The  next  publication  of  our  author,  and  the 
most  popular,  excepting  his  treatise  on  “ Self 
Knowledge,”  made  its  appearance  in  1755, 
and  is  entitled,  “ The  Student  and  Pastor  j 
or.  Directions  how  to  attain  to  Eminence 
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and  Usefulness  in  those  respective  Charac- 
ters,” 12;no.  This  was  followed  by  a single 
“ Sermon”  in  the  following  year ; and  in  i75S, 
by  a volume,  entitled,  “ Fifteen  Discourses, 
Devotional  and  Practical,”  See.  with  an  Ap- 
pendix, consisting  of  “ An  historical  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Analogy  between  the  Beha- 
viour of  God’s  People  towards  Him  in  the 
several  Periods  of  the  Jewish  and ’Christian 
Church,  and  his  correspondent  Dispensation 
towards  them  in  those  respective  Periods  ;” 
Svo.  This  dissertation  displays  an  extensive 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern history,  and  a considerable  degree  of 
critical  acumen  in  pointing  out  the  various 
analogies  which  subsist  between  the  different 
histories ; and  the  whole  is  rendered  highly 
interesting,  by  the  insertion  of  a variety  of 
historical  and  biographical  facts,  particularly 
those  which  relate  to  the  first  reformers. 

In  the  year  1761,  Mr.  Mason  published  a 
collection  of  excellent  discourses,  under  the 
title  of  “ Christian  Morals,”  in  two  volumes 
Svo  ; which  are  well  adapted  to  what  the 
author  tells  us  was  his  object  in  sending  them 
into  the  world,  namely,  “ to  moderate  the 
zeal  of  Christians  for  their  several  party  di- 
stinctions, and  to  recall  their  attention  to  the 
acknowledged  importance  of  those  indispu- 
table principles,  without  the  practical  influ- 
.ence  of  which  no  man  can  be  a Christian, 
and  all  the  good  sense  and  all  the  orthodoxy 
in  the  world  will  avail  him  nothing.”  From 
a sermon  annexed  to  the  second  volume  of 
these  Discourses,  On  the  Death  of  King 
George  II.  and  some  other  of  his  single  ser- 
mons preached  on  political  occasions,  our 
author  appears  to  have  been  a true  patriot, 
and  firm  friend  to  the  British  constitution  as 
settled  at  the  Revolution.  In  the  year  1750, 
lie  published  “ An  Essay  on  Elocution,  or 
Pronunciation,  intended  chiefly  for  the  As- 
sistance of  those  who  instruct  others  in  the 
Art  of  Reading,  and  of  those  who  are  often 
called  to  speak  in  Public,”  8vo.,  which  was 
so  well  received  that  it  underwent  three  im- 
pressions within  the  course  of  a few  years, 
and  may  be  considered  as  the  foundation  of 
many  of  our  popular  treatises  on  the  same 
subject.  Not  long  afterwards  he  published 
“ An  Essay  on  the  Power  of  Numbers  and 
the  Principles  of  Harmony  in  Poetical  Com- 
positions,” 8vo ; and  “ An  Essay  on  the 
Power  and  Harmony  of  Prosaic  Numbers,” 
Svo,  being  a sequel  to  the  preceding.  Both 
these  pieces,  likewise,  met  with  a favourable 


reception  from  the  public  ; which  induced 
the  author,  in  1761,  to  reprint  them  and  the 
“ Essay  on  Elocution,”  in  one  Svo  volume, 
now  become  exceedingly  scarce.  But  it  ap- 
pears that  Mr.  Mason’s  labours  were  not 
confined  to  his  professional  duties,  and  diffe- 
rent publications,  since  he  also  found  time 
to  educate  several  young  gentlemen  for  t he 
work  of  the  ministry  ; to  one  of  whom  his 
“ Letter  to  a Friend,  &c.,”  published  in 
1 753,  was  addressed.  In  the  midst  of  his 
usefulness,  and. when,  from  the  apparent  vi- 
gour of  his  constitution,  his  friends  had 
ground  to  hope  for  the  continuance  of  his 
life  through  many  future  years,  a cold  which 
he  caught  brought  on  a fever,  which  after  a 
short  confinement  proved  fatal  to  him  in 
February  1763,  when  he  was  in  the  fifty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Mason’s  religious 
sentiments  were  what  are  commonly  called 
moderately  orthodox  : he  was  an  enemy  to 
controversy,  and  a friend  to  peace.  What 
appeared  to  him  to  be  Christian  truth  he  ho- 
nestly taught,  without  any  illiberal  or  unkind 
censures  of  those  who  might  differ  from  him 
in  some  particular  points  of  speculation. 
While  he  adhered  to  the  cause  of  protcstanl 
nonconformity,  as  conceiving  it  to  have  the 
nearest  connection  with  the  cause  of  truth 
and  liberty,  and  genuine  piety,  yet  his  mind 
was  truly  catholic,  and  he  kept  himself  at  the 
greatest  distance  from  the  narrow  party  spirit 
of  those  who  would  confine  Christianity  to 
their  own  particular  communion ; on  the 
contrary,  he  was  free  to  converse  with  others 
as  with  Christian  brethren,  and  was  ready  to 
discern  and  acknowledge  real  merit,  and  to 
esteem  true  learning  and  piety  wherever  he 
met  with  them.  His  sermons  were  correct, 
perspicuous,  nervous,  always  illustrative  of 
the  text  and  doctrine  which  he  had  under- 
taken to  explain  ; and  they  were  ever  adapted 
to  promote  the  purposes  of  piety  and  charity. 
In  the  pulpit  he  was  grave  and  solemn.  His 
voice  was  clear,  his  delivery  deliberate,  di- 
stinct, and  void  of  all  affectation,  and  his 
manner  was  easy  and  natural.  His  personal 
character  was  an  exemplification  of  the  duties 
and  virtues  which  it  was  the  business  of  his 
life  to  enforce  ; and  in  his  intercourse  with 
the  world,  he  was  free,  easy,  communicative 
and  pleasant  in  conversation,  and  much  of 
the  gentleman  appeared  in  all  his  behaviour. 
Besides  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
narrative,  he  published  some  single  sermons 
preached  on  particular  occasions ; and  the 
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polemical  lectures  which  he  read  to  his  pu- 
pils were  printed  in  the  Protestant  Dissenter’s 
Magazine  for  the  years  179-1,  179-1,  and  1796. 
Life  prefixed  to  the  fifteenth  Edition  of  Self 
Knowledge. — M . 

MASON,  William,  the  Rev.  an  English 
poet  of  distinction,  born  in  1725,  was  the 
son  of  a clergyman  who  held  the  living  of 
Hull.  He  was  admitted  of  St.  John’s  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  first  de- 
gree in  1745.  Thence  he  removed  to  Pem- 
broke college,  of  which  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  in  1 747.  He  became  a master  of  arts 
in  1749,  entered  into  holy  orders  in  1754, 
and  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  earl  of 
HoJderncsse,by  whom  he  was  presented  to  the 
valuable  rectory  of  Aston  in  Yorkshire,  and 
who  procured  for  him  the  appointment  of 
chaplain  to  his  majesty.  The  first  public 
specimen  he  gave  of  his  poetical  talents  was 
in  1749,  when  he  printed  an  “ Ode  on  the 
Installation  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,”  as 
chancellor  of  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
which,  though  little  favoured  by  its  subject, 
gained  him  reputation.  “ A Monody  to  the 
Memory  of  Pope,”  and  a poem  entitled, 
“ Isis,  an  Elegy,”  added  to  his  fame,  which 
received  a great  accession  from  the  publication 
in  1752,  of  his  dramatic  poem  of  “ Elfrida.” 
In  this,  and  also  in  his  “ Caractaeus,”  first 
published  in  1759,  it  was  his  object  to  at- 
tempt the  restoration  of  the  ancient  Greek 
chorus  in  tragedy.  As  his  own  genius  was 
rather  lyric  than  dramatic,  he  succeeded  in 
producing  some  sublime  and  richly  orna- 
mented odes,  w hich  placed  him  in  the  public 
opinion  next  to  his  friend  Gray  in  that  spe- 
cies of  composition  ; but  he  failed  in  exciting 
the  interest  which  is  the  true  end  and  purpose 
of  tragedy.  Indeed,  the  chorus  is  so  evi- 
dently an  appendage  of  the  infant  and  imper- 
fect state  of  the  drama,  and  so  manifestly  in- 
jurious to  the  development  of  plot  and  the 
display  of  passion,  that  a pedantic  attach- 
ment to  the  ancients  could  alone  suggest  its 
revival.  Mason  did  not  originally  compose 
these  pieces  for  the  modern  stage,  which,  with 
a kind  of  lofty  disdain  that  adhered  to  his 
literary  character,  he  considers  as  sunk  be- 
low his  level  by  the  corrupt  taste  of  the  pub- 
lic ; and  though  attempts  were  afterwards 
made  to  fit  them  for  representation,  and  they 
were  brought  upon  the  theatre,  they  could 
obtain  no  permanent  place  there.  In  1756, 
Mason  published  a small  collection  of  new 
“ Odes.”  An  imitation  of  the  great  object 
of  his  poetical  reverence,  Gray,  in  the  gor- 


geous array  of  his  diction,  and  the  dazzling 
splendour  of  his  imagery,  characterizes  these 
pieces,  which  were  generally  considered  as 
displaying  more  of  the  artificial  mechanism 
of  poetry,  than  of  its  genuine  spirit.  Some 
“ Elegies,”  which  he  published  in  1763, 
with  much  elegance,  and  some  superfluity  of 
ornament,  are  in  general  marked  with  the 
simplicity  of  language  proper  to  this  spe- 
cies of  composition,  and  breathe  noble  sen- 
timents of  freedom  and  virtue.  Mason, 
indeed,  is  throughout  one  of  the  purest  of 
poets  in  point  of  morality,  as  w'ellas  one  of  the 
warmest  of  those  literary  friends  of  civil  li- 
berty who  distinguished  that  period.  A col- 
lection of  all  his  poems,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Installation  Ode,  and  Isis,'  was  pub- 
lished in  an  8vo  volume  in  1 7 <5 and  af- 
terwards went  through  several  editions. 

In  1772  appeared  the  first  book  of  his 
“ English  Garden,”  a didactic  and  descrip- 
tive poem  in  blank  verse,  of  which  the  fourth 
and  concluding  book  was  punted  in  1781. 
The  purpose  of  this  work  was  to  recommend 
by  tire  charms  of  poetry  the  modern  system 
of  natural  or  landscape  gardening,  which 
the  writer  adheres  to  with  all  the  rigour  of  ex  - 
elusive  taste.  The  versification  of  the  poem 
is  formed  upon  the  best  models,  and  the  de- 
scription is  in  many  parts  rich  and  vivid  ; 
but  a general  air  of  stiffness,  and  the  dry  mi- 
nuteness of  the  preceptive  part,  prevented  it 
from  attaining  any  considerable  degree  of  po- 
pularity. As  a suitable  tribute  to  the  memo- 
ry of  his  dear  friend  Gray  : he  published  in 
1775  “ The  Poems  of  Mr.  Gray.  To  which 
are  prefixed  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Writ- 
ings,” 4to.  To  the  poems  a few  additions 
were  made  of  hitherto  unpublished  pieces. 
With  the  Memoirs  were  agreeably  inter- 
spersed original  Letters,  connected  by  narra- 
tive, in  a manner  which  has  since  been 
adopted  in  several  biographical  works,  and 
which  was  peculiarly  suitable  in  this  instance, 
on  account  of  the  paucity  of  anecdotes  and 
events  in  the  life  of  the  subject.  Mason’s 
own  observations  on  the  character  and  genius 
of  his  friend  did  honour  to  his  taste  and 
feelings,  and  the  volume  was  favourably  re- 
ceived by  the  public. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  Mason 
was  warmly  attached  to  the  principles  of  li- 
berty. In  his  political  conduct  at  the  place 
of  his  residence  he  acted  with  the  friends  of 
reform,  and  the  opposers  of  such  measures 
as  were  thought  inconsistent  with  the  rights 
of  freemen.  During  the  American  war,  he 
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took" the  occasion  of  admiral  Kcppel’s  acquit- 
tal to  address  an  “ Ode  to  the  Naval  Officers 
of  GreatBritain,  1779;”  in  which  he  strongly 
expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the  hostilities 
carrying  on  against  the  transatlantic  part  of 
the  community.  When  the  late  Mr.  Pitt 
rose  to  power  in  1782,  he  was  greeted  by 
Mason  in  an  <c  Ode”  which  contained  many 
patriotic  and  manly  sentiments,  though  in- 
jured in  their  effect  by  the  tinsel  of  his  lyric 
imagery.  Pie  was  a zealous  member  of  the 
Yorkshire  association  for  procuring  a reform 
in  parliament,  of  which  measure  Mr.  Pitt 
had  declared  himself  a decided  advocate;  and 
Mason,  with  the  majority  of  the  whigs  of 
that  time,  regarded  him  as  the  heaven-born 
minister  who  was  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the 
nation,  and  renovate  its  constitution.  The 
mind  of  our  poet  had  been  early  impressed  with 
a fondness  for  the  sister-art  of  painting,  and 
at  a juvenile  age  he  had  attempted  a transla- 
tion of  Fresnoy’s  Latin  poem  on  that  art. 
This  he  revised  and  improved  “ to  the  utmost 
of  his  mature  abilities,”  and  published  in 
1783,  in  a 4to  volume,  enriched  with  the  an- 
notations of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  other 
additions.  Few  metrical  versions  have  been 
better  executed  than  this,  which  unites  great 
elegance  of  language  and  versification  with  a 
correct  representation  of  a difficult  original. 

Mason  has  hitherto  scarcely  appeared  in 
his  character  of  a clergyman.  Besides  the 
living  with  which  he  was  presented  soon 
after  taking  orders,  he  obtained  the  prefer- 
ments of  precentor  and  canon-residentiary  of 
the  cathedral  of  York.  At  that  church  he 
preached  in  l 788  an  “ Occasional  Discourse” 
on  the  subject  of  the  slave-trade,  which  was 
an  animated  declamation  against  the  inhuma- 
nity of  that  traffic.  In  the  same  year  he  ap- 
peared as  the  editor  of  the  Poems  of  his 
friend  W.  Whitehead  the  poet-laureate,  to 
which  he  prefixed  a biographical  memoir. 
The  centenary  commemoration  of  the  Revo- 
lution in  that  year  called  forth  a new  exertion 
of  his  lyric  powers  in  a “ Secular  Ode,”  which 
breathed  the  usual  spirit  of  his  muse  of  free- 
dom. A taste  for  music  has  in  many  in- 
stances been  totally  disjoined  from  the  poeti- 
cal facultv  ; but  this  was  not  the"  case  with 
Mason,  who  was  both  a warm  lover  of  that 
art,  and  a proficient  in  it.  He  properly  made 
his  musical  knowledge  subservient  to  his  cle- 
rical office,  in  a publication  of  “ Essays, 
historical  and  critical,  on  English  Church 
Music,”  which  appeared  in  1795,  l2mo. 
This  work  is  allowed  to  contain  many  judi- 


cious and  useful  observations,  even  by  those 
who  think  hehas  carried  much  too  far  the  idea- 
of  simplifying  church-music,  and  call  in 
question  the  justness  of  some  of  his  princi- 
ples. An  additional  volume  of  his  “ Poems” 
was  given  to  the  public  in  1797,  consisting  of 
miscellaneous  pieces,  partly  the  revised  pro- 
ductions of  his  youth,  partly  the  effusions  of 
his  old  age.  Among  the  latter  is  a “ I’alinody 
to  Liberty,”  which  expresses  the  change 
wrought  in  his  political  principles  by  the  un- 
happy events  of  the  French  Revolution.  That 
at  his  time  of  life,  possessed  of  an  elegant 
retreat  and  all  the  comforts  of  dignified  opu- 
lence, lie  should  have  caught  the  f ear  of  inno- 
vation, which  became  the  epidemic  of  the 
time,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  how  much 
soever  the  conversion  operated  upon  him,  as 
upon  many  others  of  the  former  friends  of 
liberty,  may  be  lamented.  Although  this  vo- 
lume contains  several  compositions  which 
may  be  read  with  pleasure,  among  which  are 
two  dramatic  pieces,  it  scarcely  made  any  ad- 
dition to  the  poetical  reputation  of  the  writer. 

Mr.  Mason  died  in  April  1797,  at  the  age 
of  72,  in  consequence  of  a mortification  oc- 
casioned by  a hurt  in  his  leg.  lie  had  mar- 
ried an  amiable  lady,  who  died  of  a consump- 
tion in  1767,  and  was  buried  at  Bristol  ca- 
thedral, under  a monument  on  which  are  in- 
scribed some  very  tender  and  beautiful  lines 
by  her  husband.  His  character  in  private  life 
was  exemplary  for  worth  and  active  benevo- 
lence, though  not  without  a degree  of  state- 
liness and  assumed  superiority  in  his  manner,, 
probably  fostered  by  his  provincial  residence. 
A tablet  has  been  placed  to  his  memory 
in  Poet’s  Corner  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Besides  his  avowed  writings,  there  have  been 
popularly  attributed  to  him  a satirical  poem 
of  much  temporary  distinction,  entitled  “ An 
Heroic  Epistle  to  Sir  William  Chambers,” 
together  with  some  other  pieces  of  political 
satire  which  appeared  about  the  same  time. 
The  strength  of  language,  and  the  sarcastic 
humour,  of  these  performances,  give  them  a 
cast  so  different  from  his  usual  style  of  com- 
position, that  the  internal  evidence  is  supposed 
to  decide  against  his  title  to  them  ; yet  it  is 
certain  that  he  could  occasionally  write  with 
energy  and  simplicity;  and  the  objects  of 
satire  in  these  pieces  are  such  as  he  was  likely 
to  have  fixed  upon  .Gent.  Magaz.  Monthly 
Review. — A. 

MASSANIELLO,  orTOMMASO  ANI- 
ELLO,  a remarkable  leader  of  revolt,  was  the 
son  of  a fisherman  of  Amalfi,  where  he  was 
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Tjom  about  1623.  He  came  to  Naples  to  ex- 
ercise his  father’s  calling,  and  was  distin- 
guished among  his  companions  by  his  cour- 
age, activity  and  integrity.  He  was  of  a 
middling  stature  and  an  agreeable  counte- 
nance, and  was  equaMy  beloved  and  esteemed 
' by  those  of  his  class.  The  duke  of  Arcos, 
had  been  made  viceroy  of  Naples  by  the  court 
of  Spain,  in  1640.  He  was  of  a rapacious  dis- 
position ; and  in  order  to  convert  into  ready 
money  a gift  which  had  been  voted  by  the 
states,  he  mortgaged  it  to  some  merchants, 
and  assigned  them  a duty  upon  fruit  for  the 
payment.  This  tax  occasioned  great  discon- 
tent among  the  common  people,  who  sub- 
sisted chiefly  upon  that  article  in  the  summer 
months,  and  the  hatred  of  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment augmented  the  general  disaffection. 
At  this  time,  the  year  16-47,  Massaniello  was 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  had  a wife 
and  children.  His  wife  had  been  delected 
in  smuggling  a small  quantity  of  meal,  and 
had  Been  imprisoned  for  the  offence,  and 
condemned  to  pay  a large  fine,  for  the  dis- 
charge of  which  they  were  obliged  to  sell 
their  furniture.  Exasperated  both  on  his 
own  and  the  public  account,  Massaniello 
kid  a plan  with  some  of  his  comrades  for 
raising  a tumult  at  the  approaching  festival  of 
the  Carmelites,  when  it  was  customary  to 
entertain  the  people  with  a mock  fight  be- 
tween two  parties  of  youths,  one  representing 
Turks,  and  the  other  Christians.  He  procured 
himself  to  be  appointed  captain  of  one  of  these 
hands,  and  one  of  his  confidents,  of  the 
other;  and  betook  uncommon  pains  in  discip- 
lining them  to  the  use  of  bludgeons.  Before  the 
appointed  time,  however,  a disturbance  arose 
in  the  market  between  the  tax-gatherers  and 
some  sellers  of  figs  from  the  country,  when 
Massaniello,  who  was  present  with  his  com- 
pany, incited  them  to  drive  away  the  officers, 
and  pillage  the  office  at  which  the  tax  was 
received.  He  was  soon  joined  by  great  num- 
bers of  the  populace,  who  demolished  all  the 
tax-offices  throughout  the  citv,  and  then 
proceeded  w ith  him  at  their  head  to  the  vice- 
roy’s palace,  where  they  demanded  the  abo- 
lition of  the  tax.  The  viceroy,  instead  of  or- 
dering his  guards  to  disperse  them,  suffered 
them  to  rush  into  the  palace  in  a tumultuous 
manner,  while  he  escaped  by  a back  door, 
and  took  shelter. in  a convent.  There  he 
signed  a billet  abolishing  ail  taxes  upon  pro- 
visions! ; and  he  also  caused  a large  pension 
to  be  offered  to  Massaniello,  which  he  nobly 
refused. 

These  timid, concessions  were  not  likely  to 


restore  order  in  a city  left  at  the  merev  of  a 
triumphant  mob.  At  the  instigation  of  some 
malcontents,  Massaniello  was  induced  to  is- 
sue a command  for  burning  the  houses  of 
all  persons  concerned  in  levying  the  tax, 
which  was  cheerfully  executed.  He  then 
required  the  viceroy  to  abolish  all  the 
taxes  'of  every  kind,  and  to  deliver  up 
the  charter  of  exemption  granted  to  Naples 
by  Charles  V.  With  the  policy  of  falsehood 
and  cow'ardice,  the  viceroy  sent  a spurious 
deed  by  the  hands  of  a popular  nobleman, 
the  duke  of  Matalone,  whom  he  had  impri- 
soned. Upon  the  discovery  of  the  fraud,  the 
duke  w'as maltreated, andseveral  of  thenobility 
w'ere  murdered,  and  others  had  their  houses 
burnt.  Massaniello,  drest  in  his  usual  tattered 
apparel,  was  now  at  the  head  of  a vast  body  of 
men,  and  exercised  uncontrolled  sway.  He 
spent  little  time  in  refreshment  or  repose,  gave 
his  orders  w ith  precision  and  judgment,  and 
appeared  free  from  all  personal  views  of  in-, 
terest  or  ambition.  While  he  was  negotiat- 
ing a general  accommodation,  a conspiracy 
was  formed  against  his  life  by  the  duke  of 
Matalone,  who  designed  that  his  brother 
Don  Joseph  should  head  the  revolt  after  the 
leader  was  removed.  The  attempt,  however, 
which  was  made  by  his  hired  banditti,  failed 
of  success,  and  proved  fatal  to  a number  of 
them,  with  Don  Joseph  himself.  Massa- 
niello, rendered  suspicious  by  this  circum- 
stance, began  to  govern  with  more  severity, 
and  put  to  death  several  persons  upon  mere 
surmises.  The  viceroy,  apprehending  lest 
the  French  should  make  advantage  of  this 
confusion,  entered  into  a treaty  with  Massa- 
niello, granting  every  thing  that, had  been  de- 
manded, and  agreeing  that  he  should  retain 
his  power,  and  the  people  their  arms,  till  rt 
had  been  ratified  by  the  king  of  Spain.  At 
his  desire,  Massaniello  paid  him  a visit,  ac- 
companied by  the  archbishop,  who  was  ob- 
liged to  threaten  him  with  excommunication 
before  he  would  consent  to  lay  aside  his  rags, 
and  assume  a magnificent  dress.  He  received  a 
formal  commission  from  the  viceroy,  by  vir- 
tue of  which  he  erected  several  gibbets,  and 
put  a number  of  criminals,  to  death  without 
the  forms  of  law,  though,  it  is  said,  with 
due  regard  to  natural  justice.  But  he  had 
ascended  to  a height  which  his  head  was  not 
able  to  bear.  Intoxicated  with  pou'er,  and 
disordered  by  the  constant  agitation  of  his 
mind,  he  became  quite  frantic,  and  for  two  or 
three  days  performed  several  extravagant  ac- 
tions, to  which  an  end  was  put  by  his  assas- 
sination, July  18th,  only  ten  days  after  his 
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extraordinary  elevation.  His  head  was  carried 
on  a pole  by  the  populace,  and  his  body  was 
thrown  into  the  common  sewer  ; yet,  so  mu- 
table and  void  of  reason  are  the  mob  ! on  the 
price  of  bread  being  raised  a few  days  after, 
they  began  to  regret  him,  and  taking  up  lib 
corpse,  carried  it  through  the  streets  in  solemn 
procession,  and  gave  it  a magnificent  burial. 
The  tumult  he  had  excited  did  not  subside 
till  after  the  Neapolitans  had  entirely  thrown 
off  the  yoke  of  Spain.  (See  Guise  Henri / duke 
of  II.)  Mod.  Univers.  Hist. — A. 

MASSIEU,  William,  an  estimable  man 
of  letters,  was  born  at  Caen  in  lGG.^  Coming 
to  Paris  to  finish  his  studies,  he  entered 
among  the  Jesuits,  but  afterwards  quitted 
their  society  in  order  to  follow  his  literary 
tastes  more  at  liberty.  He  was  engaged  by 
M.  Sacy  of  the  French  academy  in  the  edu- 
cation of  his  son,  and  he  contracted  an  inti- 
macy with  several  men  of  learning,  by  whose 
means  lie  became  a member  of  the  French 
academy,  arid  the  academy  of  inscriptions 
and  belles  lettres.  In  17 10,  he  was  nomi- 
nated Greek  professor  in  the  college  royal, 
which  post  he  retained  till  his  death  in  1722. 
The  abbe  Massieu  was  of  a modest,  simple, 
and  unaffected  character,  solelv  attached  to 
his  studies  and  literary  friendships.  He  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  the  sight  of  both  eyes 
from  cataracts  in  his  latter  years  ; and  having- 
recovered  that  of  one  by  an  operation,  he 
did  not  choose  to  run  the  hazard  of  a further 
attempt.  He  was  profoundly  skilled  in  the 
ancient  languages,  of  which  he  gave  proof  by 
his  publications.  These  were,  several  dis- 
sertations in  the  <e  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  ;”  a “ Preface  to  a new  Edi- 
tion of  the  Works  of  Tourreil  ;”  a “ Trans- 
lation of  Six  Odes  of  Pindar,  with  Notes 
“ Histoirc  de  la  Poesie  Framboise,”  much 
esteemed  for  its  curious  researches,  and  the 
elegant  simplicity  of  its  style  ; it  comes  dow  n 
onlv  to  the  time  of  Marot  ; a Latin  “ Poem 
on  Coffee,”  inserted  bv  the  abbe  d’Olivet  in 
his  collection  of  the  works  of  some  modern 
Latin  poets.  Moreri.  Noun.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

MASSILLON,  John  Baptist,  a French 
prelate  in  the  former  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  one  of  the  greatest  pulpit  ora- 
tors of  his  time,  was  the  son  of  a notary  at 
Hieres  in  Provence,  where  he  was  born  in 
the  year  1663.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
entered  into  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  talents 
and  ageceable  manners  ; and  in  the  different 
towns  to  which  he  was  sent,  he  gained  all 


hearts  by  the  agreeableness  of  his  wit,  the 
liveliness  of  his  character,  and  his  delicate 
and  obliging  politeness.  These  qualifica- 
tions, however,  and  the  esteem  which  they 
procured  him  among  persons  of  all  ranks, 
excited  the  jealousy  of  h?s  brethren  ; and  his 
superiors,  having  bben  led  to  entertain  suspi- 
cions of  his  being  engaged  in  intrigues  with 
some  females,  segit  him  to  one  of  their  houses 
in  the  diocese  of  Meaux.  Afterwards  he  was 
appointed  to  teach  divinity  at  Vienne*;  and 
it  was  in  this  place  that  he  made  his  first  ef- 
forts in  eloquence,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  Henry  dc  Villars,  archbishop  of  that 
city,  whose  funeral  oration  he  pronounced. 
So  general  and  warm  was  the  approbation 
with  which  this  discourse  was  received,  that 
the  preacher’s  fame  reached  the  ears  of  Father 
de  la  Tour,  then  general  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  Oratory,  who  gave  orders  for  his  being 
sent  to  Paris.  Some  time  after  his  arrival, 
being  asked  by  the  general  what  he  thought 
of  the  preachers  of  most  note  in  the  capital, 
he  replied,  “ They  discover  great  genius  and 
abilities;  but  if  I preach,  I shall  not  preach 
as  they  do.”  He  kept  his  word,  and  adopted 
a style  of  pulpit  eloquence  that  was  properly 
his  own.  In  some  respects,  indeed,  he  might 
be  said  to  make  Bourdaloue  his  model  ; but 
his'natural  genius  prevented  him  from  closely 
imitating  that  great  orator.  The  latter  ex- 
celled in  strict  and  logical  reasoning  ; but 
Massillon  aimed  morcat  reaching  the  heart  by 
pathetic  addresses,  and  in  this  species  of  elo- 
quence became  unrivalled.  A sermon  ex- 
cellent in  all  respects,  says  D’Alembert, 
would  have  been  one  in  which  the  peculiar 
recommendations  of  both  these  extraordinary 
men  had  been  judiciously  combined.  Mas- 
sillon’s style  and  language  were  simple,  ele- 
gant, and  perspicuous  ; his  imagination  lively, 
but  well  regulated  ; his  images  striking  and 
natural ; his  thoughts  just  and  delicate  ; and 
his  representations  animated  and  forcible. 
His  manner  of  delivery,  likewise,  was  admi- 
rably adapted  to  give  success  to  the  kind  of 
eloquence  to  which  his  genius  directed  him. 
At  the  moment  when  he  entered  the  pulpit, 
he  appeared  to  be  deeply  impressed  with  the 
great  truths  which  he  was  .about  to  pro- 
nounce. When  he  rose  to  address  his  audi- 
ence, his  air  was  modest,  but  collected  ; his 
eyes  were  humbly  directed  downwards  ; his 
gesture  was  easy  and  unstudied,  and  accom- 
panied with  little  action ; and  his  tone  of  voice 
wras  inimitably  touching  and  unaffected. 
With  these  recommendations  he  fascinated 
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the  attention  of  his  audience,  and  made  him- 
self heard  with  that  profound  silence,  which 
was  a higher  compliment  to  the  orator  than 
the  most  tumultuary  applause.  Pectora 
mulcet,”  would  have  been  ail  appropriate 
motto  to  his  portrait.  Among  the  crowds 
who  resorted  to  the  churches  where  he 
preached,  was  one  day  the  famous  actor  Ba- 
ron, who,  on  meeting  him  afterwards  at  a 
house  open  to  men  of  letters,  said  to  him, 
“ Yon,  father,  have  a manner  of  your  own  ; 
continue  as  you  have  begun,  and  leave  rules 
to  ethers.”  The  same  actor,  on  coming 
another  time  from  hearing  him,  observed  to 
one  of  his  companions  of  the  same  profes- 
sion, “ Such  a man  is  the  true  orator,  and  we 
are  merely  actors.” 

In  the  mean  time,  the  fame  of  Massillon 
excited  the  curiosity  of  the  king  to  hear  him, 
and  he  was  appointed  to  preach  a course  of 
Advent  sermons  at  Versailles.  Here,  on  an  au- 
dience accustomed  to  the  eloquence  of  a Bos- 
suet  and  a Bourdalouc,  his  powers  produced 
the  same  effect  as  when  he  appeared  in  the 
Parisian  pulpits.  During  his  attendance  at 
court  on  this  occasion,  Lewis  XIV.  took  the 
opportunity  of  paying  him  this  fine  compli- 
ment : “ My  father,”  said  he,  “ I have  often 
had  .my  pulpit  filled  by  celebrated  orators, 
with  whom  I have  been  greatly  pleased  ; but 
whenever  I hear  you,  I am  much  displeased 
with  myself.”  In  the  year  17 17,  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  who  was  then  regent  of  the  king- 
dom, nominated  him  to  the  vacant  see  of 
Clermont  in  Auvergne;  but,  beforehis  conse- 
cration and  departure  to  his  charge,  appointed 
him  to  preach  a course  of  Lent  sermons  before  * 
the  young  king  Lewis  XV.  These  sermons, 
which  are  ten  in  number,  and  known  bv  the 
name  of  “Le  petit  Careme,”  were  composed 
by  the  author  in  less  than  three  months,  and 
are  said  by  D’Alembert  to  exhibit  a model  of 
true  pulpit  eloquence.  In  1 7 1 y,  he  was  ad- 
mitted a member  of  the  French  academy. 
Two  years  afterwards  he  was  presented  to  the 
abbey  of  Savigny,  of  the  Cistercian  order, 
in  the  diocese  of  Avranches.  In  1723,  he 
pronounced  at  St.  Dennis  the  funeral  oration 
of  Elizabeth  Charlotte  of  Bavaria,  duchess 
dowager  of  Orleans.  The  remainder  of  his 
life  he  spent  almost  entirely  in  his  diocese, 
diligently/  occupied  in  the  discharge  of  his 
episcopal  functions,  and  gaining  all  hearts  by 
his  mildness,  his  politeness,  and  his  bene- 
ficence. His  public  and  private  charities  w'ere 
immense,  and  exhausted  almost  the  whole  of 
the  income  of  his  see.  From  his  love  of 


peace,  he  w'as  accustomed  to  invite  at  the 
same  time  to  his  country-house,  members  of 
bis  own  congregation  and  of  the  society  of 
Jesuits,  w here  he  endeavoured  to  make  them 
forget  their  theological  quarrels,  and  to  unite  in 
friendship  and  good-will  towards  each  other, 
if  they  could  not  agree  in  opinion;  but  he 
had  not  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  much  suc- 
cess attend  his  truly  benevolent  and  Christian 
design.  He  died  in  1742,  about  the  age  of 
sixty-nine,  deeply  lamented  by  his  flock,  who 
universally  regarded  him.  with  filial  reve- 
rence and  affection.  Soon  after  his  death, 
four  or  five  small  volumes  of  “ Sermons” 
were  published  under  his  name,  and  were 
often  reprinted  ; hut  they  were  an  imposition 
upon  the  public,  containing,  amidst  a collec- 
tion of  discourses  plundered  from  different 
authors,  not  more  than  twenty  of  Massil- 
lon’s, and  those  in  a very  imperfect  state. 
The  only  genuine  edition  of  his  wrnrks  is  that 
originally  published  by  his  nephew,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory,  in. 
1745  and  1746,  in  fourteen  volumes  12mo, 
of  a larger,  and  twelve  of  a smaller,  size. 
They  contain  a complete  eiurseof  “ Sermons 
for  Advent  and  Lent  ;”  the  “ Petit  Careme” 
already  mentioned  ; several  “ Funeral  Ora- 
tions,” “Panegyrics,  &c.  ;”  “Ecclesiastical 
Conferences'. and  “Paraphrases”  of  seve- 
ral psalms.  In  1748,  the  abbe  de  la  Porte 
published,  in  one  volume  12mo,  a judicious 
selection  of  the  most  striking  and  beautiful 
passages  from  our  author’s  sermons,  enti- 
tled, “ Thoughts  on  various  Moral  and  Reli- 
gious Topics,  &c.”  which  has  since  been 
added  as  a last  volume  to  the  different  edi- 
tions of  his  works.  D’ Alembert’ s Eloge  de 
Massillon.  Moreri.  Nouu.  Did.  Hist. — M. 

MASSINGER,  Philip,  an  early  English 
dramatic  writer  of  great  merit,  was  born  in 
1584  at  Salisbury.  FI  is  father,  Arthur  Mas- 
singer, was  in  the  service  of  Henry  second 
earl  of  Pembroke,  in  whose  family  Philip  pro- 
bably had  his  education.  In  the  18th  year 
of  his  age  he  was  entered  a commoner  of  St. 
Alban’s  Hall,  Oxford,  wdiere  he  appears  to 
have  been  supported  at  the  expense  of  Wil- 
liam then  earl  of  Pembroke.  It  is  asserted 
by  Antony  Wood,  that  in  the  university  he 
“ gave  his  mind  more  to  poetry  and  romance, 
than  to  logic  and  philosophy,”  which  latter 
studies  he  was  sent  by  his  patron  to  cultivate, 
probably  with  a view  of  bringing  him  for- 
ward in  some  profession.  He  left  Oxford 
without  a degree;  and  his  father  being  dead, 
and  hipsatron’sfayour  probably  withdrawn;  he 
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found  no  other  means  of  support  than  to  em- 
ploy his  talents  as  a writer  for  the  stage.  His 
latest  biographer  thinks  he  has  found  sufficient 
proof  in  his  works  that  he  had  become  a con- 
vert to  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  to  which 
circumstance  may  be  imputed  the  defeat  of 
his  prospects  in  life,  whatever  they  may  have 
been  ; but  perhaps  nothing  more  is  implied 
in  the  passages  supposed  to  afford  this  proof, 
than  that  he  preferred  for  poetical  use  those 
fanciful  and  romantic  notions  which  were 
early  concomitants  of  corrupted  Christianity. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  a man  of  his  undoubt 
ed  genius  should  have  remained  16  years',  from 
1606  to  1622,  scarcely  known  to  the  public 
in  the  profession  he  had  adopted  ; for  it  was 
not  till  the  latter  date  that  his  first  printed 
play,  the  “ Virgin-Martyr,”  made  its  ap- 
pearance. The  probability  is,  that  he  was 
chiefly  employed  during  that  interval  in  giv- 
ing assistance  to  other  writers,  for  at  that 
time  partnerships  in  dramatic  composition 
were  not  unusual ; and  in  particular  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  a coadjutor  to 
Fletcher  in  some  of  the  pieces  that  bore  his 
name.  A document  has  been  produced  by 
Mr.  Malone  from  the  records  of  Dulwich  col- 
lege,  which  proves  Massinger’s  dramatic  con- 
nection with  Fletcher  and  others,  and  at  the 
same  time  gives  melancholy  evidence  of  his 
distressed  circumstances ; since  he  is  one  of 
three  who  united  in  a supplicatory  application 
to  a manager  for  a loan  of  five  pounds  to  rescue 
them  from  jail.  There  is  also  proof  of  the 
existence  of  several  manuscript  plays  of  Mas- 
singer’s, with  which  he  probably  supplied  the 
temporary  demands  of  the  theatre,  and  pro- 
vided for  his  own  wants,  before  fame  was  so 
much  an  object  with  him,  as  a subsistence. 
Of  his  lilevery  few  circumstances  are  recorded, 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  spent  in  an  unva- 
ried attention  to  his  business  as  a dramatist, 
and  in  the  cultivation  of  a few  patrons,  of 
whom  the  most  distinguished  appears  to  have 
been  Philip  earl  of  Montgomery.  Fie  seems 
never  to  have  risen  above  indigence,  and  in 
his  dedications  he  more  than  once  affirms  that 
he  should  have  found  it  difficult  to  subsist, 
had  he  not  received  the  aid  of  bis  benefactors. 
Such  was  the  necessitous  and  dependent  con- 
d i t ion  of  an  eminent  dramatic  poet  in  the  reigns 
of  James  and  Charges  I.!  Massinger  died  from 
a sudden  indisposition  in  March  1640,  at  his 
house  on  the  Bankside,  Southwark,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Saviour’s, 
by  the  side  of  his  brother-poet  Fletcher.  By 
those  of  his  cotemporarles  w ho  mention  him. 


lie  is  spoken  of  as  a man  of  singular  modesty, 
gentleness,  and  urbanity,  nor  does  he  appear 
ever  to  have  made  an  enemy.  Indigence  seems 
to  have  depressed  his  spirits  ; for  his  dedica- 
tions are  written  in  a humble  strain,  with  free 
confessions  of  his  poverty,  but  without  que- 
rulousness. 

The  list  of  plays  composed  wholly  or  in 
part  by  Massinger  amounts  to  38,  of  which, 
1 7 only  are  printed  in  the  fullest  edition  of  his 
works.  Their  popularity  seems  never  to  have 
been  equal  to  that  of  the  compositions  of 
Shakespear,  Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
nor  have  any  of  them  present  possession  of  the 
stage,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  his 
comedy  of  “Anew  Way  to  pay  old  Debts,” 
which  occasionally  makes  its  appearance.  His 
principal  excellence  is  in  tragedy,  and  it  would 
not  be  easv  to  name  one  of  the  early  English 
dramatists  who  lias  surpassed  him  in  harmony 
of  verse  and  beauty  of  language,  or  in  strength 
of  character.  His  pieces  have  the  irregularity 
of  plot  common  at  that  period,  with  a mix- 
ture of  low  and  gross  scenes,  sometimes  pro- 
bably supplied  by  an  inferior  hand.  What  is 
perhaps  a greater  defect,  there  are  few  of  his 
plots  which  have  not  something  extravagant, 
unnatural,  or  disgusting,  which  accounts  for 
their  disappearance  from  the  theatre,  though 
many  of  their  scenes  and  characters  are  highly 
interesting.  The  portraits,  too,  are  drawn  more 
from  general  ideas  in  his  own  conception, 
than  from  the  observation  of  real  nature}  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  is  much 
inferior  to  that  of  Shakespear,  with  whom  in 
some  points  he  may  justly  be  paralleled.  One 
of  his  most  striking  tragedies,  the  “ Fatal 
Dowry,”  has  afforded  the  outline  of  the 
“ Fair  Penitent”  of  Rowe;  who,  in  respect 
of  moral  effect,  as  well  as  of  strength  and 
dignity,  has  fallen  beneath  his  model.  Mas- 
singer is  generally  pure  in  his  morality,  though 
he  has  the  grossness  and  indelicacy  of  lan- 
guage from  which  scarcely  any  writer  of  that 
age  is  free.  His  comedy  has  much  of  this 
fault,  and  often  degenerates  into  low  buffoon- 
ery, though  it  is  not  devoid  of  true  humour. 
The  latest  and  best  edition  of  the  works  of 
Massinger  is  that  of  Mr.  Gifford  in  four  vo- 
lumes 8vo.  1805;  from  whose  life  of  the  author 
prefixed,  the  substance  of  the  preceding  ac- 
count is  taken. — A. 

MASSIN1SSA,  a celebrated  African  prince, 
was  the  son  of  Gala,  king  of  the  Massyli, 
one  of  the  people  composing  the  Numidian 
nation.  In  the  year  B.  C.  213,  Massinissa, 
then  about  the  age  of  17,  was  sent  by  his 
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father,  who  had  made  a treaty  with  the  Car- 
thaginians, against  Syphax  king  of  the  Mas- 
saesyli,  another  Numidian  people,  whom  he 
twice  defeated.  He  afterwards  served  at  the 
head,  of  the  Numidian  auxiliaries  of  the  Car- 
thaginians in  Spain,  and  was  Very  instrumental 
in  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  two  Scipios. 
When  young  Scipio,  however,  had  restored 
the  Roman  superiority  in  that  country,  Mas- 
sinissa privately  entered  into  a negotiation 
with  him,  and  became  an  ally  of  the  Romans. 
During  this  time  his  father  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded first  by  his  brother  Desalces,  and  then 
by  that  brother’s  eldest  son.  The  latter  was 
expelled  and  slain  by  one  Mezelulus,  a person 
of  the  royal  blood,  who  reigned  under  the 
title  of  guardian  to  Lacumaces,  the  surviving 
son  of  Desalces.  On  the  news  of  these  events, 
Massinissa  returned  to  Africa,  and,  having  ob- 
tained succours  from  Bocchar  king  of  Mau- 
ritania, expelled  his  competitors,  and  placed 
himself  upon  the  Massylian  throne.  Before 
he  was  well  seated  on  it,  Svphax,  dreading  his 
ambition  and  martial  talents,  attacked  him 
with  a numerous  army,  and,  giving  him  a 
total  defeat,  obliged  him  to  take  refuge  on 
mount  Balbus.  Thence  he  made  frequent  in- 
cursions on  the  adjacent  Carthaginian  terri- 
tory, and  proved  so  troublesome  that  Sy- 
phax sent  against  him  one  of  his  most  active 
commanders,  with  orders  to  bring  him  either 
alive  or  dead.  Massinissa  was  in  consequence 
driven  from  his  retreat,  and  obliged  to  make 
his  escape,  wounded,  across  a river,  with  four 
horsemen  only,  two  of  whom  were  drowned 
in  the  passage.  He  lived  for  some  time  in  a 
cave,  supported  bv  the  robberies  of  his  two 
attendants,  till  his  wound  was  healed,  when 
he  boldly  proceeded  towards  his  own  frontiers, 
publicly  declaring  that  he  intended  to  make 
an  attempt  for  the  recovery  of  his  kingdom. 
He  was  soon  joined  by  such  a number  of  par- 
tisans, that  he  not  only  recovered  the  throne 
of  the  Massvli,  but  was  able  to  make  incur- 
sions on  the  dominions  of  Syphax.  To  this 
prince  he  bore  an  inveterate  enmity  on  ac- 
count of  Sophoni«ba,  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  the  Carthaginian  general  Asdrubal,  who, 
after  beins  contracted  to  Massinissa,  had  been 
obliged  to  marry  Syphax,  as  the  means  of 
engaging  him  in  an  alliance  with  Carthage. 
He  was  now,  however,  the  victim  of  his  re- 
sentment; for  Syphax,  collecting  a powerful 
army,  made  an  attack  upon  Massinissa,  while 
his  son  Vermina  fell  upon  his  rear,  and  cut 
off  almost  the  whole  of  his  troops,  the  prince 
himself  escaping  with  difficulty  with  a few 
VOL.  vi. 


horse.  Tie  hovered  about  the  sed-coast  till  the 
arrival  of  the  Roman  fleet  under  Lrelius.  Ac- 
cording to  Livy’s  account,  he  immediately 
joined  the  Romans;  but  Appian  relates,  that 
the  mother  of  Massinissa  being  a captive  in 
the  hands  of  Syphax,  he  pretended  to  be  of 
the  Carthaginian  party,  till  through  his  ar- 
tifices Hanno  the  son  of  Asdrubal  had  been 
fnade  prisoner  by  the  Romans,  upon  which 
event  he  openly  declared  for  the  latter ; not 
doubting  that  he  could  obtain  his  mother’s  li- 
beration in  exchange.  Soon  after,  Scipio 
gained  a victory  over  Asdrubal,  and  Loelius 
and  Massinissa  defeated  Syphax,  and  took 
him  and  his  son  prisoners.  Massinissa  then 
appearing  before  that  king’s  capital,  Cirtha, 
entered  it  without  resistance,  and  immedi- 
ately repaired  to  the  palace,  with  the  intention 
of  punishing  Sophonisba  for  her  desertion  of 
him.  Attired  to  the  best  advantage,  and  in 
all  the  blaze  of  beauty,  she  fell  at  his  feet, 
and  conjured  him  with  many  tears,  if  he  could 
not  forgive  her,  rather  to  take  vengeance  on 
her  himself,  than  deliver  her  to  the  Ro- 
mans. Compassion  and  love  overcame  his  re- 
sentment; he  raised  her  up,  and  only  thought 
how  he  might  secure  her  to  himself.  As  he 
was  now  serving  under  the  Roman  general, 
he  knew  that  he  had  no  right  to  determine 
her  fate ; hut  hoping  that  respect  would  be 
paid  to  his  wife,  he  determined  to  marry  her 
without  delay.  The  rejoicings  for  these  hasty 
nuptials  were  not  concluded  when  Loelius  ar- 
rived. Though  his  Roman  haughtiness  was 
highly  offended  with  the  Numidian  prince’i 
presumption,  he  chose  to  refer  the  matter  to 
the  superior  in  command,  Scipio.  That  ge- 
neral, who  had  heard  from  Syphax  the  part 
that  Sophonisba  took  in  detaching  him  from 
the  Roman  interest,  feared  that  her  influence 
over  Massinissa  might  have  a similar  effect, 
and  sternly  resolved  to  break  the  union.  He 
not  onlv  remonstrated  as  a friend  with  .he 
prince,  but  solemnly  claimed  Sophonisba  as 
a captive  of  the  Roman  people.  When  the 
unhappy  bridegroom  found  that  there  was  no 
remedy,  he  went  to  her,  and  informed  her 
that  there  was  no  other  way  of  escaping  the 
servitude  and  indignity  that  impended  over 
her,  than  bv  death,  which  he  recommended 
to  her,  as  befitting  the  daughter  of  Asdrubal 
and  the  wife  of  Massinissa.  He  then  rushed 
from  her  presence  in  an  agony  pf  grief,  and 
a slave  brought  her  a cup- of  poison.  She 
drank  it  with  the  greatest  composure,  desiring 
that  her  husband  might  be  acquainted  that 
she  died  willingly  in  compliance  with  his  or- 
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ders,  and  that  her  heart  had  always  been  his, 
although  she  had  been  compelled  to  give  her 
person  to  another.  Scipio  endeavoured  to 
soothe  the  wounded  soul  of  the  Numidian  by 
honours  and  Rewards  ; declared  him  a king- 
before  his  assembled  troops,  and  decorated 
him  with  all  the  ensigns  of  royalty  as  a friend 
and  ally  of  the  Roman  republic.  These  di- 
stinctions, with  the  ambitious  views  that  now 
opened  to  him,  curbed  the  resentment  he 
might  naturally  have  felt  for  the  cruel  dilemma 
into  which  he  had  been  thrown,  and  he  con- 
tinued faithfully  to  serve  the  Romans  during 
the  remainder  of  the  war.  His  cavalry  ma- 
terially contributed  to  the  success  of  the  final 
battle  of  Zama,  in  which  he  received  a 
wound.  At  the  peace,  the  Carthaginians 
were  obliged  to  restore  all  the  territory  they 
had  usurped  from  him  or  his  ancestors,  and 
to  make  an  alliance  of  friendship  with  him  ; 
and  he  likewise  was  allowed  to  keep  all  the 
places  he  had  conquered  from  Svphax. 

The  humiliated  state  to  which  Carthage  was 
reduced,  encouraged  Massiniss"a  to  advance 
pretensions  to  some  districts  within  their  do- 
minion, which  he  occupied  by  force  of  arms. 
The  Roman  senate  wasappealed  to  on  theocca- 
sion,  and  sent  commissioners  to  determine 
the  cause,  whose  award  was  favourable  to 
their  old  ally.  Such  a decision  was  not. 
likely  to  teach  him  moderation.  He  -made 
soon  after  an  irruption  into  the  territory  of 
Tysca,  and  took  possession  of  a great  num- 
ber of  towns  and  castles  ; and  when  the  Car- 
thaginians sent  deputies  to  Rome  to  com- 
plain of  the  outrage,  he  caused  his  son  Gu- 
lussa  to  answer  for  him  before  the  senate. 
That  body  sent  ten  commissioners,  among 
whom  was  Cato,  the  censor,  the  implacable 
foe  of  Carthage,  to  examine  the  matter  on  the 
spot  ; and  their  report  only  augmented  the 
jli-will  the  Romans  already  bote  to  the  rival 
city.  Open  war  followed  between  Massinissa 
and  the  Carthaginians,  in  which  the  latter 
were  compelled  to  sue  for  peace  ; but  before 
its  conditions  were  settled,  the  injustice  of 
the  Romans  brought  on  the  third  Runic  war. 
Massinissa  did  not  live  to  its  conclusion. 
Being  now  above  ninety  years  of  age,  he 
found  his  end  approaching,  and  sent  to  Scipio 
vEmilianus,  then  a tribune  in  the  Roman 
army,  in  oixler  to  invest  him  with  full  powers 
to  divide  his  dominions  and  effects  among  his 
children.  Out  of  fifty-four  sons,  he  had  only 
three  legitimate,  and  between  these  his  king- 
dom was  shared.  At  his  death  lie  was  the 
most  powerful  prince  in  Africa,  his  territo- 


ries extending  from  Mauritania  to  the  western 
border  of  Cyreniaca.  Ry  temperance  and 
exercise  he  preserved  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  health  and  vigour  to  a very  advanced  age. 
He  always  went  bare-headed,  and  could 
mount  without  assistance,  and  sit  on  horse- 
back without  a saddle  for  twenty-four  hours 
together,  to  the  last  year  of  his  life.  He  re- 
claimed his  Numidian  subjects  from  their 
wandering  state,  and  induced  them  to  culti- 
vate the  ground.  He  left  a numerous  and 
well-disciplined  army,  and  a full  treasury  ; 
and  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  ablest  sove- 
reigns of  his  time,  though  little  scrupulous 
in  the  means  for  his  aggrandizement.  Uni- 
versal Hist. — A. 

MASSON,  Anthonv,  a French  Minim 
and  esteemed  pious  writer  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  born  at  Rove  in  Picardy,  in  the 
year  1620.  At  twenty  years  of  age  he  en- 
tered into  the  order  of  St.  Francis  of  Paulo, 
and  died  at  Vincennes  in  1700,  in  his  eigh- 
tieth year,  esteemed  for  his  piety  and  virtues, 
and  respected  for  his  literary  acquirements. 
He  was  particularly  attached  to  the  study  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  contributed  several 
pieces  towards  their  illustration  : such  as 
“ Curious,  historical,  and  moral  Questions 
relative  to  the  Book  of  Genesis  determined, 
with  the  Assistance  of  the  holy  Fathers  and 
the  most  able  Interpreters,”  1685,  l2mo  ; 
“ The  History  of  Noah  and  the  Universal 
Deluge,”  1687,  12mo;  “The  History  of 
the  Patriach  Abraham,”  1688,  12mo;  &c. 
Moreri.  Nouv.  Uicti  Hist. — M. 

MASSON,  Innockntlj;  & celebrated  ge- 
neral of  the  Carthusian  order  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  born  at  Noyon  in  Pi- 
cardy, in  the  year  1628.  He  embraced  the 
monastic  life. m his  native  city  when  he  was 
nineteen  years  of  age,  and  acquired  a high 
reputation  not  only  for  his  piety  and  strict  ob- 
servance of  his  vows,  bur  also  for  his  learn- 
ing and  abilities.  While  yet  young  he  was 
judged  the  fittest  person  in  the  community  to 
fill  the  post  of  vicar  ; from  which  he  was 
promoted  to  that  of  prior,  and  afterwards 
made  visitor  of  the  province  of  Picardy.  In 
1675,  he  was  elected  prior  of  the  grand  Char- 
treuse, and  general  of  the  whole  order-,  and 
soon  afterwards  an  accidental  fire  having  al- 
most entirely  destroyed  the  house  of  the  in- 
stitution, he  rebuilt  it  in  that  substantial  and 
commodious  form  which  is  described  in  the 
writings  of  many  modern  travellers.  He 
died  in  1703,  when  about 'seventy-six  years 
of  age.  He  was  the  author  of  “ A Transla- 
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(ion  of  the  Song  of  Songs,”  with  very 
leagued  notes  ; a treatise  “ On  Moral  Theo- 
logy,” highly  commended  bv  many  doctors' 
of  the  Surbonne ; “ An  Explanation  of  par- 
ticular Passages  in  the  Statutes  of  the  Car- 
thusian Order,”  1683,  4to,  in  reply  to  the 
strictures  of  the  abbe  Raney,  in  his  “ Duties 
of  the  Monastic  Life and  numerous 
pieces  in  mvstical  divinity  .and  morality, 
chiefly  intended  for  the  use  of  the  religious 
of  both  sexes,  concerning  which  our  readers 
may  m.cet  with  further  particulars  in  Moreri. 
But  his  most  important  work,  and  what  will 
be  found  useful  to  the  ecclesiastical  historian, 
is  his  “ Disciplina  et  Annules  Ordinis  Car- 
thusiensis,”  1703,  folio,  with  learned  notes 
and  curious  documents  ; which  is  now  ex- 
ceedingly scarce.  Father  Masson  was  a de- 
clared enemy  to  the  Jansenists,  against 
whom  he  published  some  bitter  controversial 
pieces,  and  was  not  spared  by  their  writers 
in  return.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 
Diet.  Bill.  Hist,  et  Crit. — M. 

MASSON,  John,  a learned  writer,  was 
a reformed  minister,  born  in  France,  but  a 
refugee  to  England  on  account  of  his  reli- 
gion. He  died  in  Holland.  He  published 
in  1 7 08  at  Leyden,  the  lives  of  Horace  and 
Ovid,  in  Latin,  composed  with  much  critical 
exactness.  He  afterwards  wrote  the  Life  of 
Pliny  the  younger,  prefixed  to  a splendid 
edition  of  his  Epistles  printed  at  Amsterdam 
in  1734.  In  1712,  he  began  a work  entitled, 

“ Histoire  critique  de  la  Republique  des 
Lettres,”  which  he  carried  to  sixteen  volumes 
12mo.  The  “History  of  Peter  Bayle  and 
his  Works,”  in  French,  Amgt.  17 lb,  1 2m o, 
first  ascribed  to  la  Monnoye,  is  now  generally 
attributed  to  Masson.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 
Tiraloschi. — A. 

- MASSON  DES  GRANGES,  Daniel 
le,  a French  priest,  concerning  whose  per- 
sonal history  we  learn  no  further  particulars, 
than  that  he  w as  born  in  1700,  and  died  in 
1760.  lie  is  the  author  of  a work  which  is 
highly  spoken  of,  entitled  “The  Modern  Phi- 
losopher ; or.  The  Unbeliever  condemned  at 
the  Tribunal  of  Reason,”  printed  in  1759, 
12mo,  and  reprinted  with  considerably  addi- 
tions in  1 703.  Though  the  subject  of  the  au- 
thor’s work  has  frequently  employed  the  pens 
of  able  writers,  yet  he  is  said  to  he  entitled  to 
no  little  praise,  for  having  placed  the  argu- 
ments in  support  of  religion  in  a neW  light, 
and  dressing  them  in  a familiar  form,  adapted 
to  the  capacity  of  plain  and  common  under- 
standings. Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

MASSON,  see  Papire-Masson. 
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MASSOUDT,  the  surname  of  Aboul  FIas- 
san  A li,  a celebrated  Arabian  geographer 
and  historian,  was  descended  from  Massoud 
Ebn  Massoud,  one  of  the  most  confidential 
friends  of  Mahomet,  and  flourished  in  the 
tenth  century.  He  was  tlie  author  of  a work, 
entitled,  Mormg  eddheheb  u Muhaden  al  ge- 
vahar ; or,  “ Golden  Meadows  and  Mines  of 
precious  Stones,”  which  he  wrote  in  the  year 
336  of  the  Hegira,  corresponding  with  the 
year  947  of  the  Christian  oera,  and  under  the 
reign  of  the  Chaliph  Mothi  Lillah.  It  is  an  his- 
torical and  geographical  treatise  comprised  in 
two  volumes;  the  first  of  which  commences 
with  the  creation  of  the  world  and  comes 
down  to  the  birth  of  Mahomet,  and  the  se- 
cond continues  the  history  from  that  date  to 
the  author’s  time.  The  same  Massoudi  is 
the  author  of  another  history,  entitled  Akh- 
bar  Alzamun,  and  of  a terrier,  or  register  of 
the  lands  in  Egypt.  There  is  also  a cosmo- 
graphy written  in  the  Persian  language,  un- 
der the  title  of  Gihan  Danesch,  which  is  at- 
tributed to  him ; as  is  likewise  a work  en- 
titled, Akhhar  al  Khauureg,  or,  “ A History 
of  Insurgents  at  various  Periods  against  law- 
ful Authority,  and  particularly  that  of  the 
Chaliphs.”  Massoudi  died  at  Grand  Cairo 
in  Egypt,  in  the  year  346  of  the  Hegira,  or 
the  year  of  Christ  957.  There  w'as  another 
Massoudi  named  Ahmed,  w ho  wrote  a history 
of  Syria  and  Damascus,  entitled  Jlaoudh  Al 
Scham.  or,  “ The  Garden  of  Syria;”  and  a 
work  entitled,  Merah  alarouah  fd  tasrif , 
which  is  a treatise  on  the  conjugation  of  the 
Arabic  verbs,  that  has  been  commented  upon 
by  Ahmed  Al  Doughouz.  D' HerN, lot's  ■ 

Bill.  Orient. — M. 

MASSUET,  Rene',  a learned  French  Be- 
nedicline  of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Mauriu 
the  seventeenth  and  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  was  born  at  St.  Owen  de 
Maucclles,  in  the  diocese  of  Evreux,  in  the’ 
year  1665.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  mo-  — 
nastie  life  at  the  abbev  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Lyre,  in  the  year  1682,  and  became  distin- 
guished for  his  proficiency  in  ancient  lilcra-- 
lure,  particularly  the  writings  of  the  fathers > 
and  ecclesiastical  antiquities.  In  the  year 
1710,  he  published  a new  edition  of  the  works 
of  “ St.  Irenams,”  in  folio,  more  complete 
and  correct  than  any  preceding  editions,  and 
accompanied  with  new  notes  and  learned 
prefaces.  While  preparing  it  for  the  press, 
lie  had  the  advantage  of  consulting  several 
M.S.S.  which  had  not  been  before  ex- 
amined ; he  also  added  to  it  fragments  ofsueh 
pieces  of  Irenaeusas  are  no  longer  extant;  and 
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prefixed  to  the  whole  three  dissertations,  upon  an  invitation  from  his  eldest  brother, 
which  reflect  credit  on  his  erudition,  indus-  who  was  minister  to  a congregation  at  Dub- 
try,  and  judgment.  The  first  contains  an  ac-  lin.  There  he  entered  himself  of  Trinity- 
count  of  the  heretics  against  whom  Irenaeus  college,  in  which  he  proceeded  M.A.  in 
wrote,  and  of  their  opinions ; the  second,  of  1658,  performing  the  usual  exercises  with 


his  life,  actions,  and  writings  ; andihe  third, 
of  his  opinions,  under  ten  different  articles 
or  heads.  After  this,  it  was  his  intention  to 
undertake  new  editions  of  some  other  ancient 
authors;  but  he  was  prevented  by  the  unex- 
pected deaths  of  fathers  Mabillon  and  Thierri 
Ruinart.  In  consequence  of  these  events, 
his  superiors  engaged  him  on  a continuation 
of  “ The  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  and  the  “ An- 
nals of  the  Benedictine  Order,”  of  which 
the  fifth  volume  was  printed,  with  the 
Life  of  Mabillon  prefixed  in  Latin.  He 
had  begun  a second  edition  of  that  Fa- 
ther’s “ Works  of  Saint  Bernard  and 
he  was  about  to  commence  another  vo- 
lume of  the  “ Annals,"  when  he  was  carried 
off  by  a paralytic  attack  in  17  16,  at  the  age 
of  fifty.  In  1700,  he  published  a small  piece 
in  defence  of  the  Benedictine  edition  of  “ The 
Works  of  Saint  Augustine,"  entitled  “ A 
Letter  from  an  Ecclesiastic  to  R.  P.  &c." 
meaning  Father  .Tohn-Baptist  Langlois,  a 
Jesuit,  by  way  of  reply  to  some  strictures 
which  he  had  published  on  that  edition,  un- 
der the  assumed  character  of  a German  abbot  ; 
and  in  1708,  he  published  a larger  treatise, 
addressed  to  the  bishop  of  Bayeux,  in  answer 
to  his  censure  of  several  propositions  selected 
from  the  writings  of  the  Benedictine  profes- 
sors at  Caen.  He  is  said,  also,  to  have  af- 
forded considerable  assistance  to  the  writers 
of  the  “ ilexaples,"  in  several  volumes, 
4to,  who  supported  the  Jansenist  side  of 
the  controversy  occasioned  by  the  bull  Uni- 
genitus.  Five  of  his  Latin  letters  to  D.  Ber- 
nard Pez,  a German  Benedictine,  are  inserted 
in  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the  “Amcenita- 
tes  litterariae,"  of  Selhorn.  Dupin.  Moreri. 
Nouu.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

MATHER,  Inchease,  an  eminent  Anglo- 
American  nonconformist  divine,  in  the  se- 
venteenth and  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  bom  at  Dorchester  in  New- 
England,  of  which  place  his  father  was  mi- 
nister, in  the  year  1635.  After  having  been 
initiated  in  the  elements  of  grammar-learn- 
ing, he  pursued  his  academical  studies  at 
Harvard-college,  in  Cambridge,  where  he 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1656. 
During  the  following  year  he  took  a voyage  to 
England;  whence,  after  visiting  his  friends  in 
Lancashire,  he  crossed  the  sea  to  Ireland, 


great  applause.  So  highly  was  he  respected 
for  his  proficiency  and  behaviour,  that  he  had 
the  offer  of  afiellowship  in  that  institution,  as 
well  as  of  other  beneficial  situations  ; but 
finding  the  air  of  that  country  unfavourable 
to  his  health,  he  returned  to  England,  and 
officiated  for  some  time  as  minister  to  Mr. 
Howe’s  parish,  at  Great  Torrington  in  De- 
vonshire. Upon  Mr.  Howe’s  return  to  his 
flock  after  Richard  Cromwell  had  been  obliged 
to  quit  the  protectorship,  Mr.  Mather,  in 
1659,  accepted  of  an  invitation  to  become 
chaplain  to  colonel  Bingham,  governor  of 
Guernsey,  and  preached  every  Sunday  both 
in  the  garrison  of  Castle  Cornet,  and  the 
town  of  Peter  le  Port.  From  Guernsey  he 
removed  to  Gloucester ; but  soon  afterwards 
resumed  his  chaplaincy,  in  that  island  which 
he  held  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  a new  governor,  finding  that 
he  must  either  conform  or  quit  his  place,  his 
conscience  compelled  him  to  adopt  the  latter 
measure,  and  he  returned  to  England.  Here 
he  was  offered  valuable  preferment  in  the 
church;  which  his  principles  obliged  him  to 
decline,  rather  than  violate  the  tranquillity  of 
his  mind  ; and  he  sailed  for  New-England, 
where  he  was  chosen  minister  to  the  new 
church  in  the  north  part  of  Boston.  Soon 
afterwards  he  married  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
John  Cotton,  once  fellow  of  Einanuel-col- 
lege,  Cambridge,  in  England,  and  vicar  of 
Boston  in  Lincolnshire,  but  who,  on  account 
of  his  nonconformity,  had  been  compelled 
to  withdraw  from  his  native  country,  and  to 
take  refuge  in  the  colonies,  where  he  settled 
as  minister  at  Boston.  In  1664,  Mr.  Mather 
was  ordained  to  the  pastoral  office,  the  duties 
of  which  he  discharged  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  excepting  when  be  was  necessar 
rily  absent  on  an  occasion  which  will  pre- 
sently be  mentioned,  with  increasing  suc- 
cess, and  highly  esteemed  and  revered  by  his- 
flock.  , In  1680,  he  presided  as  moderator 
in  the  synod  held  at  Boston,  in  which  the 
New-England  confession  of  faith  w as  agreed 
upon,  and  the  task  of  drawing  up  the  preface- 
was  devolved  upon  him.  In  the  year  1683, 
when  king  Charles  II.  required  from  the  in- 
habitants of  New -England  a surrender  of 
their  charter,  under  the  threatening  of  a pro- 
secution by  quo  warranto , he  attended  a. 
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meeting  of  the  Boston  freemen,  and  by  his 
persuasions  determined  them  to  reject  a mo- 
tion for  that  purpose,  without  a dissenting 
voice,  and  to  leave  the  issue  to  Providence, 
rather  than  become  the  degraded  instruments 
of  voluntarily  sacrificing  their  liberties.  This 
act  of  the  Bostonians  had  no  little  influence  in 
prevailing  on  the  country  in  general  to  imitate 
their  example.  Judgment,  however,  was  en- 
tered in  the  court  of  King’s  Bench  at  London 
against  the  colony  ; and  tn  16S6,  king  James 
sent  a governor  with  a commission  that  en- 
abled him,  with  three  or  four  others,  to  make 
what  laws,  and  to  levy  what  taxes  they 
pleased. 

Upon  the  publication  of  king  James's  se- 
cond declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience, 
some  of  the  ministers  of  New-England  and 
their  churches  drew  up  addresses  of  thanks 
to  him  for  the  benefits  which  they  enjoyed  in 
consequence  of  it  ; and  Mr.  Mather  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to-take  a voyage  to  England,  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  them.  This  com- 
mission he  executed  in  1(188,  and  was  favour- 
ably received  by  James,  before  whom  he  laid 
the  state  of  the  country.  While  he  conti- 
nued in  England  the  Revolution  took  place  ; 
upon  which  he  waited  on  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  was  instrumental  in  preventing 
letters  front  being  sent  to  New-England,  in 
common  with  the  other  colonies,  confirming 
their otd  governor  till  further  orders,  which 
would  have  been  followed  by  pernicious  con- 
sequences. After  the  coronation  of  king 
William,  he  frequently  waited  upon  him  ; 
and  was  assisted  by  lord  Wharton  and  others, 
in  an  attempt  to  obtain  the  re-settlement  of 
the  Massachusets  colony  upotl  their  chartered 
foundation  by  an  act  of  parliament,  which 
was  frustrated  hv  its  dissolution.  After  other 
negotiations,  heal  length  obtained  from  his 
majesty  a new  charter,  containing  the" whole 
of  the  old  one,  with  the  addition  of  new  and 
more  ample  privileges.  Having  rendered  this 
essential  service  to  his  country,  he  set  sail  for 
it  in  Ma  ch  I6p2,  in  company  with  sir  Wil- 
liam Phipps,  whom  I11S  majesty  sent  over 
governor ; and  soon  after  his  arrival,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  pro- 
vince, the  speaker  of  die  house  of  represen- 
tatives returned  him  public  thanks  for  his 
faithful  and  indefatigable  endeavours  to  benefit 
liis  country.  Mr.  Mather  now  returned  to 
the  care  of  bis* church;  and  of  Harvard-col- 
lege. of  which  he  had  been  chosen  president 
in-  1684,  and  soon  afterwards  lie  was  created 
doctor  of  divinity.  In  the  year  1701,  the 
7. 


general  assembly  having  very  properly  deter- 
mined that  the  president  should  in  future  re- 
side at  Cambridge,  he  resigned  that  post,  but 
continued  the  exercise  of  his  ministerial  func- 
tions till  near  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
1/23,  when  his  intellectual  faculties  retained 
their  vigour,  and  he  had  arrived  at  the  great 
age  of  eighty-four.  He  was  the  author  of, 
“ The  first  Principles  of  New-England,  re- 
specting the  Subject  of  Baptism  and  Commu- 
nion of  Churches,”  1675,  4to  ; “ A Brief 
History  of  the  War  with  the  Indians,  in 
New-England,  from  June  24,  1676,  to  Au- 
gust 12,  &c 16?6,  4to  ; “The  Divine 
Right  of  Infant  Baptism,  asserted  and  proved 
from  Scripture  and  Antiquity,”  1680,  4to; 
“ Practical  Truths,  tending  to  promote  God- 
liness in  the  Power  of  it,”  1682;  “Diatribe 
de  Signo  Fiiii  Hominis,  et  de  Secundo  Mes- 
siae  Adventu,”  1682,  8vo  ; “ De  Stic- 

cessu  Evangelii  apud  Indos,  in  Nova  Anglia, 
Epist.  ad  Clar.  Vir.  D.  Job.  Leusdenum,"' 
1688,  8vo;  “An  Essay  for  the  Recording 
of  Illustrious  Providences,  wherein  an  Ac- 
count is  given  of  many  Remarkable  and  Me- 
morable Events  which  have  happened  in  this- 
last  Age,  especially  in  New-England,”  1684, 
8vo ; “A  Discourse  concerning  Comets,” 
1683,  8vo  ; “ A Discourse  concerning 

Earthquakes  and  a variety  of  “ Sermons,” 

“ Dissertations,”  “ Practical  Pieces,”  &e.  of 
which  a long  list  may  be  seen  in  Calami/’ s- 
Account  of  ejected  Ministers,  vol.  1L  and 
Continuation , vol.  1.  Wood' s Athen.  Oxon. 
vol.  II. — M. 

MATHER,  Cotton,  son  of  the  prece- 
ding, and  like  him  a celebrated  divine  at  Bos- 
ton in  New-England,  was  born  at  that  town, 
in  the  year  1662-3.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  the  free  school  of  his  native 
place,  under  learned  and  able  masters,  and: 
made  such  an  uncommon  progress  in  acquir- 
ing the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  with  some 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  that  at  twelve 
years  of  age  he  was  judged  to  be  sufficiently 
qualified  for  entering  on  academical  studies. 
Accordingly,  be  was  admitted  to  Harvard- 
college,  where  he  distinguished:  himself  by 
his  diligence  and  proficiency  in  the  different 
branches  of  literature  and  science,  and  per- 
fected his  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew 
tongue.  It  wits-  his  practice  to  draw  up  sy- 
stems of  the  sciences,  as  he  studied  them,  in 
order  to  impress  them  the  more  deeply  on  his 
mind  ; and  to  write  remarks  on  all  the  books 
which  he  read  : both  excellent  m ans  of  im- 
provement. At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  wai. 
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admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  and  proceed- 
ed M.  A.  before  he  was  nineteen.  He  had 
now  undertaken  the  office  of  tutor,  and  had 
some  pupils  who  were  older  than  himself 
whose  academical  studies  he  directed  ; im- 
proving himself,  while  he  instructed  them  in 
the  different  departments  of  learning.  It  was 
also  a prime  object  of  his  solicitude  to  render 
them  virtuous  and  religious,  as  well  as  learn- 
ed ; with  which  view  he  carefully  inspected 
their  conduct  and  morals,  conversed  frequent- 
ly with  them  on  the  most  important  subjects, 
and  put  what  he  thought  to  be  the  best  and 
most  instructive  books  into  their  hands. 
This  office  he  retained  upwards  of  seven  years  ; 
and  he  had  afterwards  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing several  of  his  pupils  become  eminent 
characters  in  the  church  and  world.  Mr. 
Mather’s  early  inclination  was  to  the  minis- 
terial office;  hut  being  troubled  from  bis 
childhood  with  a stammering  impediment  in 
his  speech,  which  threatened  to  disqualify 
him  for  pulpit  services,  he  for  some  time  laid 
aside  all  thbughts  of  the  ministry,  and  applied 
diligently  to  the  study  of  physic.  By  follow- 
ing the  advice  of  some  judicious  friends, 
however,  and  habituating  himself  to  a delibe- 
ratemanner  of  pronunciation,  he  remedied  this 
defect  ; upon  which  he  again  turned  his 
thoughts  towards  the  ministerial  profession, 
and  prosecuted  the  study  of  divinity  with  such 
successful  application,  that  before  be  reached 
the  age  of  eighteen,  he  was  judged  to  be 
competently  furnished  for  commencing 
preacher.  He  first  entered  the  pulpit  in  the 
year  1680,  and  gave  such  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  his  abilities,  that  in  the  following 
year,  the  north  church  at  Boston  gave  him 
an  unanimous  invitation,  to  become  an  as- 
sistant to  bis  father,  w ith  a handsome  offer 
for  his  support.  After  having  had  two  years’ 
experience  of  his  ministerial  qualifications, they 
unanimously  chose  him  co-pastor  with  his 
father;  but  his  modesty  led  him  to  decline 
being  ordained  before  the  year  1684.  From 
that  time  he  continued  indefatigably  diligent 
in  the  discharge  of  the  pastoral  functions,  in 
studying  every  practicable  means  of  being  ser- 
viceable to  society,  and  in  drawing  up  a pro- 
digious number  of  writings  for  the  informa- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  public.  That 
he  might  be  the  more  extensively  useful,  he 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  modem 
languages,  particularly  the  French  and  Spa- 
nish ; and  in  his  forty-fifth  year,  he  made 
himself  in  a great  measure  master  of  the  Iro- 
quois Indian  tongue,  so  that  he  was  able  to 


write  and  publish  treatises  in  each  of  those 
languages.  In  such  estimation  were  his  abi- 
lities and  character  held  at  Boston,  that  the 
magistrates  frequently  consulted  him  upon  af- 
fairs of  stale  ;.  and  so  highly  was  he  respected' 
bv  the  people  in  general,  that  in  the  moments 
of  public  effervescence,  he  more  than  once 
succeeded  in  quelling  dangerous  riots,  merely 
by  the  force  of  his  persuasion.  It  is  to  be 
lamented,  that  he  was  not  sufficiently  en- 
lightened to  oppose  hijmsejf  to  some  of  their 
most  superstitious  prejudices,  and  to  exert  his 
influence  in  discountenancing  those  popular 
delusions,  which  in  bis  .time  gave  rise  to 
cruel  and  sanguinary  scenes,  that  will  ever 
remain  a foul  blot  on  the  history  of  New- 
England.  In  this  remark  wc  advert  to  the 
proseculi6ns  for  witchcraft  which  were  car- 
ried on  in  that  country.  “ In  Great  Britain, 
as  well  as  in  America,”  says  the  editor  of 
the  Life  of  general  Washington,  “ the  opi- 
nion had  long  prevailed,  that,  by  the  aid  of 
malignant  spirits,  certain  persons  possessed 
supernatural  powers,  which  were  usually  ex- 
ercised in  the  mischievous  employment  of 
tormenting  others  ; and  the  criminal  code  of 
both  countries  was  disgraced  with  laws  for 
the  punishment  of  witchcraft.  With  consi- 
derable intervals  between  them,  some  few  in- 
stances had  occurred  in  Ncw-England  of 
putting  this  sanguinary  law  in  force ; but, 
m the  year  1692,  this  weakness  was  'con- 
verted into  frenzy  ; and,  after  exercising  suc- 
cessfully its  destructive  rage  on  those  misera- 
ble objects  whose  wayward  dispositions  had 
excited  the  ill  opinion,  or  whose  age  and 
wretchedness  ought  to  have  secured  them  the 
pity  of  their  neighbour ; its  baneful  activity 
was  extended  to  persons  in  every  situation  of 
life,  and  many  of  the  most  reputable  mem- 
bers of  society  became  its  victims.”  That  Mr. 
Mather  cannot  be  exempted  from  the  charge 
of  having  contributed  to  promote  this  phrensy, 
is  sufficiently  provedby  his  having  published  the 
trials  of  the  accused  persons,  and  by  his  writ- 
ings in  support  of  the  absurd  and  pernicious 
doctrine  of  witchcraft.  Notwithstanding,’ 
however,  this  instance  of  his  weakness,  which 
charity  will  attribute  to  the  superstition  of  the 
times,  bis  memory  is  deservedly  cherished  by 
his  countrymen  on  various  accounts.  In- 
fluenced by  a disinterested  regard  for  the 
public  good,  be  planned  and  promoted  several 
useful  institutions,  of  which  he  was  an  active 
member  : particularly,  a society  for  suppress- 
ing disorders,  and  promoting  a reformation 
of  manners  ; and  a society  of  peace-makers. 
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whose  professed  business  it  was  to  compose 
differences  and  prevent  law-suits.  He  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  Indian  affairs, 
and  did  what  lay  in  his  power  to  promote  the 
instruction  and  happiness  of  those  poor  peo- 
ple. He  also  printed  proposals  for  an  evan- 
gelical treasury,  for  the  purpose  of  building 
churches  where  they  were  wanted,  of  distri- 
buting books  of  piety  among  the  poor,  of  re- 
lieving poor  ministers,  8cc. ; and[he engaged  the 
countenance  of  his  own  church,  and  of  some 
others;  to  so  laudable  an  undertaking.  To 
him,  likewise,  is  to  be  attributed  the  intro- 
duction of  the  practice  of  inoculation  for 
the  small-pox  into  America:  for  he  first  drew 
up  an  account  of  this  method  from  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society,  and  recom- 
mended it  to  the  physicians  of  Boston.  His 
fame  was  not  confined  to  his  own  country  : 
for  in  1710,  the  university  of  Glasgow,  in 
Scotland,  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity ; and  in  1714,  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  elected  him  one  of  their 
fellow's.  He  was  further  honoured  by  an 
epistolary  correspondence  with  several  persons 
of  eminent  character  for  piety  and  learning ; 
and,  among  others, -the  lord  chancellor  King, 
lord  Barrington,  Mr.  Whiston,  doctor  Desa- 
guliers,  the  celebrated  doctor  Francke,  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  the  university  of  Halle, 
in  Saxony,  &c.  He  died  in  1727-8,  on  the 
next  day  after  he  had  completed  his  sixty-fifth 
year,  in  his  private  character  Dr.  Mather 
was  ardently  pious,  strictly  moral  even  to 
ascetic  severity,  benevolent,  charitable,  po- 
lite, friendly,  and  a most  entertaining  as  well 
as  instructive  companion.  Of  his  extraordi- 
nary industry,  his  numerous  publications, 
amounting  to  three  hundred  and  eighty-two 
distinct  pieces,  afford  abundant  evidence. 
Many  of  them,  indeed,  were  but  small,  as 
single  sermons,  essays,  8tc.  ; vet  several  were 
of  a larger  size.  In  this  number  were  “ Mag- 
nalia  Christi  Americana  ; or,  an  Ecclesiasti- 
cal History  of  New-England,  from  its  first 
Planting  in  J620  to  1698,”  1701,  folio; 

“ The  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World ; being 
an  Account  of  the  Trials  of  several  Witches, 
lately  executed  in  New’- England,  and  of  seve- 
ral Remarkable  Curiosities  therein  occurring, 
&c.”  1692,  4 to  ; “ The  Triumphs  of  the 
Reformed  Religion  in  America,  in  the  Life 
of  Mr.  John  Eliot,”  1G90,  Svo  ; “Johan- 
nes vn  Eremo  ; or,  The  Lives  of  several  fa- 
mous Divines,”  1695,  8vo ; “ Decennium 
Luetuosum  ; or,  A History  of  Remarkable 
Occurrences  in  the  long  War  with  the  In- 


dims  from  1698  to  1698,  &c.”  1698,  Svo  j 
“ Duodecennium  Luetuosum:  or,  The  His- 
tory of  a War  with  the  Indians  from  1 702  to 
1714,”  Svo;  “ Psalterium  Americanum  ; 
or,  The  Book  of  Psalms  in  blank  Verse,  with 
Illustrations,”  1718,  8vo  ; “Directions 
for  a Candidate  of  the  Ministry,”  1725, 
8vo;  “The  Christian  Philosopher,”  1720, 
8vo  ; “ Ratio  Disciplinae  Fratrum  Nov- 

Anglorum,”  1726  Svo;  “ Parentator  ; or. 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Increase  Ma- 
ther,” 1723,  8vo  ; “ India  Christiana;  or, 
An  Account  of  the  Propagation  of  Christi  - 
anity  in  the  East  as  well  as  West  Indies,” 
1721,  8vo ; &c.  Our  author  also  left  be- 
hind him  several  M.S.S.;  proposals  for  print- 
ing one  of  which,  in  three  volumes  folio,  en- 
titled “ Biblia  Americana,  or,  The  Sacred 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  il- 
lustrated,” together  with  a Prospectus  of  its 
contents,  are  subjoined  to  The  L ife  of  Dr. 
Cotton  Mather,  ly  his  son  Samuel  Mather. 
Biog.  Brit. — M. 

MATILDA  or  MAUD,  empress  of  Ger- 
many and  queen  of  England,  daughter  of 
Henry  I.  king  of  England  and  Matilda  of  Scot- 
land, was  born  about  1102.  She  wras  be- 
trothed at  eight  years  of  age  to  Henry  V.  em- 
peror of  Germany,  and  was  sent  over  to  that 
country  for  education.  That  emperor  dying 
without  issue  in  1125,  Matilda  returned  to 
the  court  of  her  father,  whose  only  hope  she 
now  was,  as  his  son  had  been  drowned  in  his 
passage  from  France.  He  caused  all  the  no- 
bles and  prelates  to  swear  fealty  to  her  as  his 
successor  in  case  he  should  die  without  male 
issue;  and  in  1 127  he married  her  to  Geoffrey, 
eldest  son  of  Fulk  count  of  Anjou.  She  vvent 
to  reside  in  Normandy  ; and  upon  a visit  to 
her  father  in  1131  he  caused  the  barons  of  his 
kingdom  to  renew  then-  oath  of  fealty  to  her. 
She  w'as  delivered  of  her  first  son,  afterwards 
Henry  II.,  in  1 !32;  and  by  the  death  of  her 
father  in  1135,  she  became  heiress  of  all  his 
dominions  in  England  and  France.  She  w as 
then  in  Anjou  with  her  husband,  of  which 
circumstance  Stephen  earl  of  Blois  took  ad- 
vantage to  hasten  to  England  and  usurp  the 
crown.  The  barons  of  Normandy  followed 
the  example  of  the  English  in  submitting  to 
Stephen,  so  that  Matilda  found  herself  frus- 
trated of  all  the  inheritance  which  her  father 
had  attempted  to  secure  for  her.  Discontents, 
however,  arose  in  England  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Stephen;  and  in  1139  Matilda  land  - 
ed  in  the  country,  and  was  admitted  into 
Arundcl-castle  by  her  sfep-ihother  Adelaide, 
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<the  queen-dowager.  She  thence  removed  first 
jo  Bristol,  and  then  to  Gloucester,  and  a 
number  of  potent  [jarons  declared  in  her  fa- 
vour. A civil  w^r  ensued,  which  overspread 
fhe  whole  kingdom,  and  occasioned  e$tfeni« 
calamity.  In  1141  Stephen  was  taken  pri- 
soner by  Matilda’s  party  ; and  through  the 
influence  of  the  legate,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
whom,  though  brother  to  Stephen,  the  em- 
press had  gained  over,  she  was  solemnly 
crowned  queen  of  England  in  the  cathedral  of 
Winchester.  She  was' not  able,  however, 
long  to  preserve  her  good  fortune,  Naturally 
of  a warm  and  imperious  disposition,  she  re- 
fused to  listen  to  the  request  of  several  nobles 
for  the  liberation  of  Stephen,  and  haughtily 
rejected  the  petition  of  the  Londoners  for  the 
restoration  of  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confes- 
sor. A conspiracy  was  formed  to  seize  her 
person,  which  she  escaped  by  retiring  to  Ox- 
ford. She  was  afterwards  besieged  in  Win- 
chester-castle, by  the  adherents  of  Stephen 
■who  had  assembled  in  force,  whence  she  with- 
drew during  a suspension  of  arms  occasioned 
.by  a festival  of  the  church.  She  was  again 
invested  in  Oxford-castle,  which  vyas  on  the 
point  of  surrendering,  when  she  found  means 
to  escape  by  the  stratagem  of  dressing  herself 
and  three  attendants  all  in  white  while  the 
river  was  frozen  and  the  ground  covered  with 
snow.  Her  son  prince  Henry  was  now  come 
over,  and  her  cause  was  supported  by  the  vi- 
gour of  her  natural  brother  the  earl  of  Glou- 
cester ; but  that  nobleman  dying  in  1147, 
Matilda  withdrew  to  Normandy  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  whence  she  never  returned.  She 
died  there  in  1 167.  Hume.  Henry.  Moreri. 
—A. 

M ATILDA  countess  of  Tuscany,  famous 
for  her  attachment  to  the  papal  see,  was  the 
daughter  of  Boniface  marquis  of  Tuscany. 
Her  birth  is  said  to  have  been  in  1046,  but 
if  she  was  of  the  age  assigned  to  her  at  her 
death,  it  must  have  taken  place  in  1039.  She 
first  married  Godfrey  le  Bossu,  son  of  the 
duke  of  Lorraine  ; but  she  lived  almost  en- 
tirely apart  from  her  husband,  not  choosing  to 
follow  him  from  Italy  to  a ruder  climate. 
Some  even  affirm  that  the  marriage  was  never 
consummated.  She  became  a widow  in  1076; 
and  in  the  same  year,  by  the  death  of  her  mo- 
ther Beatrice,  she  succeeded  to  vast  posses- 
sions in  Italy.  These  consisted  of  Tuscany, 
Mantua,  Parma,  Reggio,  Placentia,  Ferrara, 
Modena,  a part  of  Umbria,  the  duchy  of 
Spoleto,  Verona,  almost  all  the  country  af- 
terwards called  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter, 


and  part  of  the  nurche  of  Ancona.  Her  dis- 
like to  the  emperor,  Henry  ! V.,  and  her  de- 
votion to  the  holy  see,  then  governed  bv  the 
haughty  and  ambitions  Gregory  VII. , induced 
her  to  put  herself  entirely  under  the  direction 
of  the  pontiff,  and  to  espouse  his  cause  with 
all  the  zeal  of  a partisan.  It  was  at  her  cas- 
tle of  Canosa  that  the  pope  gratified  himself 
with,  the  humiliation  of  the  emperor,  previ- 
ously to  his  obtaining  absolution.  Sucii  was 
Gregory’s  influence  aver  the  mind  of  his  de- 
votee, that  in  this  year,  1077,  she  made  a 
reversionary  grant  of  all  she  possessed  to  the 
church,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  emperor,  to 
whom  they  would  have  devolved  on  her  death. 
She  assisted  the  pope  with  all  the  forces  she 
could  raise,  and  several  times  appeared  in  per- 
son at  their  head.  After  the  death  of  Gregory 
in  1085,  Matilda  still  continued  to  give  her 
support  to  the  Roman  see  under  his  successors 
Victor  III.  and  Urban  If.  In  1089  she  took 
for  a second  husband  Guelph  son  of  the  duke 
of  Bavaria,  a distinguished  leader  in  the  party 
adverse  to  the  emperor.  Her  arms  were  un- 
fortunate in  Lombardy,  but  at  length  she  re- 
covered ail  the  country  she  had  lost  beyond 
the  Po.  She  died  in  1115,  at  the  age  of  69 
according  to  some  writers,  of  70  according 
to  others,  having  solemnly  confirmed  her  do- 
nation to  the  holy  see.  The  popes  were  not 
able,  however,  to  take  possession  of  those  vast 
estates  ; and  the  contest  for  them  was  the 
source  of  long-continued  wars  between  them 
and  the  emperors.  Only  part  of  the  donation  fi- 
nally took  effect;  but  Matilda  is  justly  re- 
garded by  the  votaries  of  the  see  as  the  great- 
est temporal  benefactor  it  ever  possessed. 
This  circumstance  has  rendered  her  a subject 
for  extravagant  panegyric  with  one  party,  and 
for  scandalous  imputations  with  the  opposite. 
While  the  former  have  inculcated  the  notion 
that  her  virgin  purity  was  preserved  through 
two  marriages,  the  latter  have  thrown  calum- 
nious suspicions  on  her  intimacy  with  pope 
Gregory.  That  she  should  choose  a pope  ad- 
vanced in  years  for  a galant  is  not,  however, 
probable;  and  her  true  character  seems  to  have 
been  that  of  a zealous  devotee,  with  iis  usjual 
concomitants  of  temper  and  principle.  J\fodt 
Uniuers.  Hist.  Moreri  : — A 
MATSYS,  £>u  intin,  a painter,  usually 
called  The  Blacksmith  of  Antwerp,  was  born 
in  that  city  in  1460,  and  in  his  youth  follow- 
ed the  trade  whence  h’e  has  derived  his  appel- 
lation. Different  accounts  are  given  of  the 
occasion  of  his  quitting  the  forge  for  the  pen- 
cil. One  asserts,  that  during  a lingering  ill- 
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ness  into  which  the  fatigue  of  his  labour  had 
thrown  him,  a friend  showed  him  a print, 
■which  pleased  him  so  much  that  he  attempted 
to  copy  it;  and  his  success  animated  him  with 
the  resolution  of  proceeding  in  the  practice  of 
the  arts  of  design.  After  this,  it  is  said  that 
he  fell  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a painter, 
whose  hand  was  to  be  obtained  only  by  a mas- 
ter of  the  same  profession  ; and  this  additional 
motive  urged  him  to  the  rapid  progress  which 
he  made,  and  which  has  conferred  distinction 
oh  his  name.  By  the  more  sentimental  bio- 
graphers, the  whole  change  is  represented  as 
one  of  the  miracles  of  love ; which  -is  the  no- 
tion inculcated  by  the  line  in  his  epitaph, 
“ Connubialis  amor  ex  Mulcibre  fecit  Apel- 
lem.”  Whatever  were  the  causes  that  awaken- 
ed his  genius,  it  is  certain  that  he  displayed 
great  talents  for  the  art  of  painting,  in  which 
he  adopted  a manner  of  his  own,  not  copied 
from  any  other  master.  It  was  marked  by 
truth  of  imitation  and  strong  and  natural  ex- 
pression, with  a degree  of  dryness  and  hard- 
ness which  might  be  expected  from  one  who 
had  not  acquired  freedom  of  pencil  by  early 
practice,  and  the  study  of  good  models.  He 
usually  painted  portraits  and  half-figures  in 
common  life,  but  sometimes  rose  to  great 
works,  of  which,  a descent  from  the  cross  in 
the  cathedral  of  Antwerp  is  the  most  remark- 
able. It  has  some  heads  equal  in  force  to 
those  of  Raphael.  His  picture  of  the  two  mi- 
sers, now  at  Windsor,  is  much  admired.  He 
died  in  I029.  De  Piles.  Pilkinglon's  Did. 
—A. 

MATTATHIAS,  a Jewish  priest,  founder 
of  the  family  of  Maccabees,  was  descended 
from  the  family  of  Joarib,  one  of  the  twenty- 
four  appointed  by  David  to  officiate  in  the 
temple,  and  was  of  the  branch  named  Asmo- 
neans.  The  persecution  of  his  countrymen 
and  profanation  of  their  religion  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  and  the  apostates  under  him,  were 
so  grievous  to  him,  that  he  retired  from  Je- 
rusalem to  his  native  place,  Modin,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  sight.  One  of  the  king’s  officers, 
named  Apelles,  coming  thither  to  enforce  his 
master’s  commands,  assembled  the  people, 
with  Mattathias  and  his  five  sons,  and  endea- 
voured to  persuade  them  to  compliance  ; but 
the  zealous  and  patriotic  priest  loudly  de- 
clared, that  should  the  whole  nation  abandon 
the  religion  of  their  fathers  and  pollute  them- 
selves with  idolatry,  he  and  his  family  w ould 
continue  faithful  to  their  God.  Not  satisfied 
with  this  assertion  of  his  pious  constancy,  he 
was  moved  by  the  warmth  of  his  zeal  to  put 
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in  practice  an  injunction  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
by  killing  on  the  spot  a Jew  who  presented 
himself  to  sacrifice  at  the  altar  of  an  idol.  His 
sons,  at  the  same  time,  fell  upon  and  slew 
the  king’s  officer,  and  his  attendants,  over- 
threw^he  idol,  and  ran  through  the  city,  call- 
ing upon  all  who  were  attached  to  their  law 
to  follow  them.  By  this  means  they  raised 
a numerous  troop  which  accompanied  them 
to  the  deserts  of  Judea  ; and  a number  of  fu- 
gitives arriving  from  all  quarters,  they  soon 
found  themselves  at  the  head  of  a con- 
siderable body  of  men.  Mattathias,  recol- 
lecting the  fate  of  those  of  their  countrymen 
who  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  massacred 
rather  than  fight  on  the  sabbath  day,  held  a 
consultation  on  the  subject  with  several  priests 
and  rulers,  who  came  to  a resolution  that  it 
was  not  only  lawful  but  obligatory  to  resist  an 
attack  from  their  enemies  on  the  sabbath.  The 
fugitives  were  now  strong  enough  to  descend 
to  the  plain  and  carry  on  active  hostilities  ; 
and  as  many  prisoners  as  they  took  of  the 
apostate  brethren,  Mattathias  caused  to  be 
put  to  death  without  mercy.  He  marched 
from  city  to  city,  overthrew  the  altars  of  ido- 
latry, and  restored  theworship  of  the  true  God. 
Having  thus  with  great  success  made  a com- 
mencement of  that  revolt  which  was  produc- 
tive of  so  many  great  events  under  his  sons 
Simon,  Judas,  and  Jonathan  (see  their  ar- 
ticles), he  perceived  his  end  approaching;  and 
after  a solemn  exhortation  to  his  sons  to  live 
in  unity  and  pursue  with  zeal  and  courage  the 
course  they  had  entered  upon,  he  expired  in 
an  advanced  age,  B.  C»  ld6,  leaving  behind 
him  the  honourable  memory  of  a valiant  and 
faithful  assertor  of  the  religion  and  liberty  of 
his  country.  Univers.  Hist. — A. 

MATTHEW,  saint,  an  apostle  of  Christ 
and  an  evangelist,  according  to  the  commonly 
received  opinion,  which  seems  most  natural, 
and  to  agree  best  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
Gospel  History,  was  also  called  Levi.  Saint 
Mark  says  that  he  was  the  son  of  Alphceus  ; 
but  wheiher  this  Alphaeus  was  the  same  per- 
son with  the  father  of  James  the  less,  as 
many  take  for  granted,  is  a questionable 
point.  He  was,  undoubtedly,  a native  of 
Galilee,  as  the  rest  of  Christ’s  apostles  were  ; 
but  of  what  city  in  that  country  is  not 
known.  By  profession  he  was  a publican, 
or  collector  of  customs  under  the  Romans. 
As  he  was  one  day  engaged  in  his  office  by 
the  sea  side,  in  the  city  of  Capernaum,  or 
near  it,  Jesus  passed  bv,  and  invited  him  to 
become  his  disciple ; of  which  invitation  he 
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accepted,  and  relinquished  his  employment 
to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  his  new 
master.  Soon  afterwards  he  made  an  enter- 
tainment, not  improbably  by  way  of  taking 
leave  of  his  former  acquaintance,  at  which 
Jesus  and  several  of  his  disciples  were  pre- 
sent. Among  the  persons  invited  were  many 
publicans,  and  others,  who  w’ere  obnoxious 
to  the  Pharisees  on  account  of  their  employ- 
ment, or  of  their  being;  less  strict  than  that 
sect  in  external  purifications  and  other  ritual 
observances.  The  amiable  familiarity  with 
which  our  Lord  sat  down  to  table  in  such 
company,  gave  offence  to  the  proud  and  pre- 
cise Pharisees,  who  took  upon  them  to  cen- 
sure his  conduct ; but  Jesus  vindicated  him- 
self against  their  reflections  by  a reply,  which 
at  the  same  time  showed  the  humane  motive 
for  his  condescension,  and  conveyed  a cut- 
ting reproof  to  that  scrupulous  and  hypocriti- 
cal sect;  observing,  that  “ They  who  are 
whole  need  not  a physician,  but  they  who  are 
sick  and  that  he  came  <c  Not  to  call 
the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance.” 
The  evangelists  also  relate,  that  some  of  the 
disciples  of  John  the  baptist,  who  were  ac- 
customed to  a more  austere  life,  seeing  Christ 
at  an  entertainment,  expressed  their  surprise 
at  it ; and  that.  Christ  answered  them,  in  the 
parables  of  the  bridegroom,  of  an  old  gar- 
ment mended  with  new  cloth,  and  of  old 
bottles  filled  with  new  wine.  From  this  time, 
Matthew  continued  with  Jesus,  a constant 
witness  of  his  words  and  actions,  and  was 
admitted  into  the  number  of  his  apostles. 
After  the  ascension  of  Christ  he  was  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  partook  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  with  the  other  apostles.  Together 
with  them,  he  bore  testimony  to  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  ; and,  as  may  be  supposed, 
preached  for  some  time  at  Jerusalem,  as  well 
as  in  the  several  parts  of  Judea,  confirming 
his  doctrine  with  miracles,  which  God  en- 
abled him  to  perform  in  the  name  of  Jesus. 
Socrates,  who  wrote  in  the  fifth  century, 
says,  that  when  the  apostles  went  abroad  to 
preach  to  the  Gentiles,  Matthew  took  Ethio- 
pia for  his  lot ; and  it  has  been  an  opinion 
very  commonly  received,  that  he  died  a mar- 
tyr in  Ethiopia,  at  a city  called  Nadabhar,  or 
Naddaver.  However,  some  writers  speak  of 
his  dying  in  Parthia  or  Persia.  The  diversity 
of  these  traditional  accounts  of  his  history 
seems  to  show,  as  Lardner  properly  observes, 
that  they  are  all  without  just  foundation  ; and 
leaves  it  a matter  of  doubt,  whether  he  died 
a natural  death,  or  suffered  martyrdom.  But, 


says  Michaelis,  since  we  know  for  certain 
that  he  w'as  an  apostle  of  Christ,  this  single 
circumstance  is  sufficient  to  prove  both  the 
credibility  and  inspiration  of  Ins  gospel. 

With  respect  to  the  time,  likewise,  when 
this  gospel  was  written,  a great  diversity  of 
opinion  has  obtained  both  among  the  antients 
and  moderns.  In  Lardner,  the  reader  may 
meet  with  a long  list  of  extracts  from  differ- 
ent writers,  some  of  whom  assign  its  date  to 
the  eighth,  others  to  the  fifteenth,  and  others 
to  a later  period  after  the  death  of  Christ. 
Among  these,  the  quotation  from  frenaeus, 
who  says  that  Matthew'  published  his  gospel’ 
w'hcn  Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching  at  Rome, 
about  the  year  64  or-65,  carries  with  it  the 
most  weight,  as  his  evidence  is  the  most  an- 
cient on  the  subject,  and  is  contradicted  by 
none  of  the  fathers  of  the  five  first  centuries. 
<c  A writer  of  the  second  century,”  observes - 
Mr.  Marsh,  “ as  Irenaeus  w'as,  had  surely 
better  means  of  information  in  respect  to  a* 
fact  in  the  first  century,  than  any-writer  could 
have  who  lived  in  a later  age.  And  it  is  in- 
credible that  I tense  us  would  have  assigned  10 
the  composition  of  St.  Matthew’s  gospel  a 
later  date  than  that  which  he  had  reallv 
heard,  since  he  could  have  no  motive  for  so 
doing;  and  if  he  had  been  instigated  by  any 
motive,  to  substitute  his  own  conjecture  to 
the  report  which  had  been  made  to  him,  it  is 
probable,  if  w'e  may  judge  from  the  practice 
of  later  ecclesiastical  writers,  that  he  would 
have  endeavoured  rather  to  augment,  than  to 
diminish  the  antiquity  of  St.  Matthew’s  go- 
spel.” The  particular  discussion  of  this  able 
writer  on  the  subject,  we  recommend  to 
the  reader  in  addition  to  the  arguments  of 
Lardner,  as  contributing  to  establish  the  pro- 
bability, if  not  certainty,  of  the  hypothesis 
founded  on  the  testimony  of  Irenaeus.  An- 
other question,  which  has  been  much  contro- 
verted, is  concerning  the  language  in  which 
St.  Matthew’s  gospel  was  originally  written  ; 
whether  in  the  Greek,  which  is  now  extant, 
as  many  modern  writers  contend,  or  in  the 
Hebrew  , as  all  the  ancient  authors,  w'ho  have 
expressly  delivered  their  sentiments  on  this 
sul.ject,  have  affirmed.  In  Lardner,  whose 
opinion  is  unfavourable  to  a Hebrew  original, 
the  reader  may  meet  with  a list  of  those 
learned  moderns  who  ate  advocates  for  a 
Greek  original,  and  a summary  of  the  argu- 
ments adduced  in  support  of  their  side  of  the 
question.  On  the  other  hand,  the  testimo- 
nies of  the  ancients  relative  to  a Hebrew  ori- 
ginal of  this  gospel,  have  been  very  ably,  and 
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in  our  opinion  very  satisfactorily  defended  by 
many  of  the  most-  judicious  modern  critics, 
whose  names  are  given,  and  whose  writings 
on  the  subject  are  referred  to  by  Michaelis  and 
his, translator  Mr.  Marsh.  A judicious  abs- 
stract  of  the  evidence  on  this  side  of  the  ques- 
tion has  been  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Campbell  ; 
but  the  most  full  and  complete  view  of  it  is 
given  by  Michaelis,  who  has  entered  deeply 
into  the  inquiry.  By  the  word  Hebrew, 
when  applied  to  the  original  of  St.  Matthew’s 
gospel,  we  are  not  to  understand  at  present 
the  language  in  which  the  books  of  the  old 
testament  are  for  the  most  part  written,  but 
what  Jerome  very  aptly  calls  Syro-chal- 
daie,  having  an  affinity  to  both  languages, 
but  much  more  to  the  Chaldean  than  the 
Syrian.  We  shall  only  add,  that  according 
to  the  strongest  testimony  of  antiquity,  Mat- 
thew’s gospel  was  published  before  those  of 
the  other  Evangelists.  The  four  Gospels. 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Socratis  Hist.  Eccl. 
lib.  I.  cup.  19.  Iren  reus  udveis.  Hceres.  lib. 
III.  cup.  I.  Cave's  Lives  of  the  Apostles, 
& Hist.  Lit.  vol.  I.  Sub.  Scpc.  Apost. 
Lar dner’s  Suppl.  to  Cred.  vol.  I.  ch.  N.  Mi- 
•chaelis’s  Introd.  to  New  Test.  Marsh’s 
Trans,  vol.  IN.  ch.  IN.  and  Notes.  Camp- 
bell’s Preface  to  his  Translation  of  St.  Mat- 
thew’s Gospel. — M. 

MATTHEW  of  Westminster,  an  an- 
cient English  chronicler,  was  a Benedictine 
monk  of  the  abbey  of  Westminster,  and  flou- 
rished in  the  14th  century.  He  compiled  a 
chronicle  in  Latin  commencing  from  the  cre- 
ation, down  to  the  year  1307,  which  he  en- 
titled “ Flores  Historiarum,”  whence  he  has 
had  the  name  of  Florilegus.  His  work 
chiefly  related  to  English  history,  and  is  very 
freely  transcribed  from  Matthew  Paris  and 
others.  This  writer  is  by  some  highly  com- 
mended for  veracity  and  accuracy;  but  bishop 
Nicolson  treats  him  as  a mere  compiler  of  lit- 
tle judgment.  The  “ Flores  Historiarum  per 
Matthasum  Westmonasteriensem  collecti” 
was  published  at  London  in  15G7  and  at  Frank- 
fort in  1601,  both  in  folio.  Tt  is  divided  into 
three  books,  from  the  creation  to  the  birth  of 
Christ,  from  that  period  to  the  Norman  con- 
quest, and  thence  to  the  beginning  of  Edward 
the  Second’s  reign.  Seventy  years  more  were 
added  by  other  hands.  Vossii.  Hist.  Lat. 
Nicolson’ s Hi's  lor.  Libr. — A. 

MATTHIAS  emperor  of  Germany,  son  of 
theemperor  Maximilian  II.,  was  born  in  1557. 
In  1577  he  was  invited  by  the  revolted  states 
of  the  Low-countries  to  take  upon  himself  the 


government  of  those  provinces.  This  he  ac- 
cepted, appointing  the  prince  of  Orange  to 
act  as  his  lieutenant.  His  own  power  was 
indeed  so  much  circumscribed  that  he  only 
served  to  give  reputation  to  the  revoltcrs  as 
their  nominal  head;  and  in  1531,  through 
jealousy  of  the  house  of  Austria,  he  was  ho- 
nourably dismissed.  In  1594  he  was  appoint- 
ed general  of  the  army  which  his  brother, 
Rodolph  II.,  sent  against  the  Turks.  He  ob- 
tained several  successes,  and  so  well  ingra- 
tiated himself  with  the  Hungarians,  that  rhey 
first  chose  him  for  their  governor,  and  then, 
in  1607,  elected  him  for  their  king,  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  confirm  all  their  privi- 
leges, and  allow  the  protestants  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  their  religion.  Rodolph  consented 
to  this  election,  which,  indeed,  he  was  in  no 
condition  to  dispute.,  Matthias  afterwards 
marched  into  Austria,  and  obliged  his  brother 
to  vield  him  the  possession  of  that  archduchy, 
in  which  he  was  inaugurated  by  its  states. 
The  protestants  in  Bohemia,  being  incensed 
against  the  emperor  on  account  of  his  viola- 
tion of  their  stipulated  privileges,  sent  to 
Matthias  for  his  assistance,  who  marched  with 
his  army  into  their  country;  upon  which  the 
timid  Rodolph  not  only  entered  into  an  ac- 
commodation with  the  Bohemians,  but  per- 
mitted them  to  proclaim  Matthias  king  of 
Bohemia,  and  he  was  accordingly  crowned 
at  Prague  in  1 6 1 1 . 

On  the  death  of  Rodolph  in  1612,  Matthias 
was  elected  to  succeed  him.  A diet  was  con- 
voked in  the  next  year  at  Ratisbon,  at  which 
the  protestants  presented  a memorial  to  the 
emperor,  complaining  of  his  privy-council  for 
interfering  in  various  matters  relative  to  re- 
ligion, over  which  they  had  no  jurisdiction, 
and  making  several  demands  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  to  them  an  equal  administration 
of  justice.  An  evasive  answer  was  given, 
which  so  little  satisfied  the  protestants,  that 
they  presented  a second  memorial,  and  de- 
clined giving  any  s.upplies  of  men  and  money 
to  the  empire  till  their  grievances  should  be  re- 
dressed. The  catholics  on  the  other  side  re- 
criminated upon  the  protestants;  and  during 
their  contests  the  Turks  made  an  irruption 
into  Transylvania.  After  a variety  of  fortune, 
during  which  Bethlem  Gabor  became  waivode 
of  that  country  through  the  Turkish  interest, 
a peace  was  made  in  1 6 1 5,  by  which  the 
Grand  Seignor  restored  to  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria all  the  places  in  Hungary  that  had  been 
conquered  by  his  arms,  and  reinstated  the 
owners  of  all  lands  that  had:  been  alienated. 
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Matthias  now  found  himself  strong  enough 
to  venture  upon  curbing  his  protestant  sub- 
jects. His  first  step  was  to  secure  the  crown 
of  Bohemia  to  his  cousin  Ferdinand  archduke 
of  Gratz  ; and  through  his  recommendation 
the  states  of  that  country  elected  Ferdinand 
for  their  king,  on  condition  that  during  the 
emperor’s  life  he  should  not  interfere  in  pub- 
lic affairs  without  his  permission.  After  this 
was  effected,  the  privileges  of  the  protestants 
besian  to  be  infringed  ; and  when  the  noble- 
men of  that  party  made  complaints  to  the 
council  which  the  emperor  had  left  at  Prague, 
they  were  superciliously  answered.  The  pro- 
testants then  procured  a convocation  of  the 
states,  and,  after  its  opening,  sent  deputies  to 
renew  their  remonstrances  before  the  council. 
The  insolence  with  which  they  were  treated 
so  inflamed  their  passions  that  they  threw  se- 
veral of  the  members  of  the  council  out  of 
window,  who,  however,  falling  into  a ditch 
escaped  with  their  lives.  The  count  de  la  Tour, 
who  was  the  principal  actor  in  this  violence, 
foreseeing  its  probable  consequences,  persua- 
ded the  protestants  to  take  up  arms  in  their 
defence.  Matthias,  though  much  incensed  at 
the  insult,  endeavoured  to  reclaim  them  by 
gentle  means;  but  they  returned  bold  remon- 
strances to  his  declarations,  and  particularly 
accused  his  prime  minister  Klesel,  cardinal 
and  archbishop  of  Vienna,  of  promoting  the 
persecutions  they  had  sustained.  Silesia  was 
full  of  similar  discontents  ; and  the  protest- 
ants of  that  province  made  an  alliance  with 
the  Bohemians,  now  in  a state  of  actual  re- 
bellion. This  was  the  commencement  of  that 
thirty  years’  war  which  desolated  Germany, 
and  was  productive  of  so  many  great  and  dis- 
astrous events.  Matthias,  whose  vigour  was 
impaired  by  age,  was  obliged  by  the  archdukes 
to  banish  Klesel  from  his  councils,  and  had 
not  influence  to  prevent  his  being  treated  with 
great  indignity  by  Ferdinand.  The  war  be- 
tween the  protestants  and  catholics,  the  for- 
mer commanded  by  la  Tour  and  Mansfeld, 
and  the  latter  by  the  count  de  Buquoy,  began 
with  various  success;  but  in  the  result,  Bohe- 
mia remained  in  the  power  of  the  protestants. 
Those  of  that  religion  in  Austria  were  engaged 
in  correspondence  with  the  Bohemians,  when 
Matthias,  deeply  chagrined  with  the  embar- 
rassments into  whi'-h  he  had  fallen,  and  di- 
stressed by  the  loss  of  lus  consort  and  one  of 
his  brothers,  sunk  into  a languishing  disorder, 
which  carried  him  off'  in  1619,  at  the  age  of 
63,  after  a reign  of  seven  years  as  emperor. 
He  left  no  legitimate  issue.  On  his  death- bed 


he  recommended  to  his  successor  Ferdinand 
to  let  his  subjects  feel  as  little  as  possible  the 
weight  of  his  power.  He  also  attested  in  the 
strongest  terms  his  sincere  wish  to  have  re- 
established peace,  in  Bohemia.  Mod.  Uuiv. 
Hist.  Sacy  Hist,  de  Hongrie. — A. 

MATTHIAS  Couvinus,  king  of  Hun- 
gary, son  of  the  great  Huniades,  was  a pri- 
soner at  his  fatlner’s  death,  together  with  h‘13 
elder  brother  Ladislans,  on  account  of  the 
share  the  latter  had  in  the  assassination  of  the 
count  de  Gilley,  for  which  he  was  afterwards 
executed.  Matthias  was  detained  in  custody 
at  Vienna,  whence  he  was  removed  by  a coun- 
terfeit order  to  Bohemia,  through  the  contri- 
vance of  George  Podzebraski  governor  of  that 
country.  He  was  still,  however,  held  in  con- 
finement at  Prague,  when,  upon  the  death  of 
Ladislaus  the  Posthumous  in  1458,  he  was 
elected  king  of  Hungary,  being  then  about 
the  age  of  18.  From  his  early  years  he  had 
manifested  a martial  spirit,  inflamed  by  the 
perusal  of  the  romances  of  chivalry,  and  he 
excelled  in  manly  and  warlike  exercises.  He 
could  not  obtain  his  liberation  from  the  hands 
of  Podzebraski  till  he  had  paid  a ransom  and 
married  his  daughter.  The  emperor  Frederic 
having  got  possession  of  the  ancient  crown 
of  Hungary,  superstitiously  regarded  as  con- 
veying a right  to  the  kingdom,  Matthias  found 
himself  obliged  to  go  to  war  for  its  recovery, 
which  at  length  was  procured  by  a treaty.  He 
then  marched  into  Bosnia  and  recovered  Jay- 
cza  the  capital  from  the  Turks,  which  sultan 
Mahomet  afterwards  vainly  attempted  to  re- 
conquer. For  some  subsequent  years  he  was 
engaged  in  suppressing  revolts  in  Transylvania 
and  Moldavia  which  had  been  excited  by  the 
Ottoman  Porte.  At  Bania  in  the  latter  pro- 
vince, while  he  was  reposing  after  his  fatigues, 
he  was  attacked  in  the  night  by  the  waivode, 
who  set  the  place  on  fire;  and  having  received 
three  wounds,  he  escaped  with  difficulty.  In 
1468  he  made  a truce  with  the  Turks  ; and 
being  now  at  peace  in  his  own  dominions,  he 
was  induced  by  his  ambition  and  the  persua- 
sions of  the  pope,  to  accept  of  the  crown  of 
Bohemia  offered  him  by  the  pontiff,  on  con- 
dition of  extirpating  the  heresy  of  the  Hus- 
sites in  that  country.  He  carried  on  a san- 
guinary war  against  this  harmless  people  and 
George  Podzebraski  his  father-in-law,  the 
elected  king  of  Bohemia,  which  was  termi- 
nated by  a treaty  securing  him  the  crown  af- 
ter the  death  of  George.  When  that  event, 
however,  took  place  two  years  afterwards,  in 
1470,  the  Bohemians  elected  Uladislaus  son 
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of  the  king  of  Poland.  Incensed  at  this  pro- 
ceeding, Matthias  marched  an  army  into  the 
country  in  order  to  compel  them  to  acknow- 
ledge him  for  their  sovereign;  hut  he  was 
soon  recalled  by  a rebellion  in  Hungary. 
Some  prelates  and  nobles  of  that  country, 
discontented  with  the  arbitrary  government 
of  Matthias,  offered  the  crown  to  Casitnir, 
second  son  of  the  king  of  Poland,  who  en- 
tered Hungary  with  a Polish  army,  which 
was  joined  by  a number  of  revolters.  Mat- 
thias soon  stopped  his  progress  and  besieged 
him  in  Nitria,  whence  he  made  his  escape 
without  an  engagement,  and  returned  to  Po- 
land. In  resentment  for  this  hostility,  Mat- 
thias marched  into  Silesia,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  Breslav.  He  was  there  invested  by 
a great  army  of  Poles,  Lithuanians,  Tartars, 
and  Hussites ; but  he  not  only  defended  him- 
self, but  put  his  foes  to  the  rout,  and  made 
a number  of  prisoners.  These  he  dismissed 
after  mutilation,  by  which  barbarity  he  sul- 
lied the  glory  he  had  acquired.  In  fine,  by  a 
treaty  in  1475,  the  king  of  Poland  kept  Lu- 
satia  and  the  part  of  Silesia  bordering  on  Bo- 
hemia, and  Matthias  retained  the  rest  of  Si- 
lesia and  Moravia. 

Whilst  he  was  engaged  in  those  wars,  the 
Turks  were  making  great  progress  on  the 
frontiers  of  Christendom.  Matthias  turned 
his  arms  against  them,  and  blockaded  Se- 
mendria ; but  his  martial  ardour  was  slacken- 
ed by  the  celebration  of  his  second  marriage, 
with  Beatrice,  daughter  of  FerJinaiul  king  of 
Sicily.  The  Turkish  storm  being  then  chiefly 
directed  upon  the  Venetian  territories, or  pass- 
ing rapidly  over  the  frontier  provinces,  he 
engaged  against  an  enemy  from  whom  spoils 
were  more  easy  to  be  obtained.  This  was 
the  emperor  Frederick  III.,  with  whom  he 
had  a quarrel  in  J478,  when  after  ravaging 
Austria,  and  laying  siege  to  Vienna,  he  con- 
sented to  withdraw  his  troops  on  being  paid  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  and  receiving  the  inves- 
titure of  Bohemia  from  the  emperor,  who 
was  to  renounce  his  title  of  king  of  Hun- 
gary. The  payment  being  refused,  and  the 
title  still  retained,  Matthias  invaded  Lower 
Austria,  of  which,  together  with  Vienna, 
he  made  himself  master  in  1487.  He  died  in 
that  city  in  1490,  about  the  fiftieth  year  of 
his  age  and  thirty-third  of  his  reign,  leaving 
no  issue  but  a natural  son.  Matthias  was  one 
of  the  most  splendid  monarchs  of  his  age  : 
of  great  enterprise  and  military  talents,  li- 
beral and  magnificent,  an  encourager  of 
learning  and  the  fine  arts,  himself  acquainted 


with  a variety  of  languages,  lively  and  plea- 
sant in  conversation  : his  chief  defects  were 
ambition  and  violence  of  temper,  which 
made  him  sometimes  forgetful  of  justice  and 
humanity,  though  they  did  not  exclude  gene- 
rosity of  sentiment  and  magnanimity.  Mod. 
U?iiuers.  Hist.  Sacy  Hist,  dc  Hongric. — A. 

MATTHIEU,  Petf.r,  historiographer  of 
France,  was  born  in  1563  at  Porentru  of  a fa- 
mily in  humble  life.  He  studied  among  the 
Jesuits,  and  became  principal  of  the  college 
of  Verceil,  and  afterwards  was  an  advocate  at 
Lyons.  He  first  cultivated  his  talents  in  po- 
etry and  oratory,  but  upon  coming  to  Paris  he 
attached  himself  to  history.  He  was  a very 
zealous  leaguer,  and  had  an  intention  of  wri- 
ting the  history  of  Alexander  prince  of  Parma, 
whom  he  went  to  visit  in  the  Low-countries, 
but  he  was  not  permitted  to  stay.  He  was 
introduced  to  Henry  IV.  by  the  president  Je- 
annin,  and  at  the  death  of  du  Haillon  was 
made  historiographer  of  France.  He  was  as- 
siduous in  collecting  memoirs  of  every  kind 
relative  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  as  well 
as  the  earlier  periods  of  French  history ; and 
being  continued  in  his  office  by  Lewis  XIII, 
he  accompanied  that  king  in  his  wars  against 
the  hugonots.  He  fell  sick  before  Montau- 
ban,  and,  being  conveyed  to  Toulouse,  died 
there  in  1621.  The  works  of  Matthieu  were 
“L’  Histoire  des  Choses  memorables  arrivees 
sous  le  Regne  de  Henri  le  Grand,”  1624,  8vo, 
ill  written,  but  containing  many  curious  anec- 
dotes ; “ Histoire  de  la  Mort  deplorable  de 
Henri  le  Grand,”  16 11,  folio;  “ Histoire  de 
St.  Louis,”  1 6 1 8,  8vo;  “ Histoire  de  Louis 
XL,”  folio  ; “ Histoire  de  Frafice  sous  Fran- 
gois  l.y  Henri  II.,  Francois  II.,  Charles  IX., 
Henri  III.,  Henri  IV.,  et  Louis  XIII.,”  two 
volumes  folio,  1631;  this  was  published  by 
his  son,  who  continued  the  history  of  Louis 
XIII.  to  1621.  Matthieu  ranks  onlyamong 
subaltern  historians;  yet  his  works  are  useful 
for  elucidating  the  periods  on  which  he  treats. 
Fie  also  published  some  moral  verses  entitled 
“ Quatrains  sur  la  Vie  et  la  Mort,”  and 
“ LaGuisade,”  a tragedy.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.— A 

MATTIOLI,  Pier-Andrka,  (Lat.  Mat- 
thiolus)  an  eminent  physician  and  medical 
botanist,  was  born  at  Sienna  in  1501.  He 
passed  his  early  years  at  Venice,  where  his 
father  practised  physic,  and  was  thence  sent 
to  the  university  of  Padua,  for  the  study  of 
jurisprudence,  which,  however,  he  neglected 
for  that  of  medicine.  After  his  father’s 
death,  his  mother,  unable  to  maintain  him 
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at  bis  studies,  caHe.d  him  to  Sienna  to  un- 
dertake the  practice  of  his  profession.  He 
appears,  however,  to  have  gone  to  Home  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X., 
and  to  have  remained  there  till  1527.  Thence 
he  removed  to  the  court  of  cardinal  Bernardo 
Clesio,  prince  bishop  of  Trent,  with  whom 
he  was  in  high  esteem,  hie  resided  fourteen 
years  in  the  valley  of  Anania  in  the  district 
of  Trent,  where  he  acquired  the  respect  and 
affection  of  the  inhabitants  to  such  a degree, 
that  on  his  departure,  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren accompanied  him  on  his  way,  calling 
him  their  father  and  benefactor.  He  next 
settled  as  public  physician  at  Gorizia.  A 
proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  at 
that  place  was  given,  when,  the  day  after  a 
fire  which  consumed  all  his  furniture,  the 
people  flocked  to  him  with  presents  of  goods 
and  money  which  made  him  richer  than  be- 
fore, and  the  magistrates  advanced  him  a 
year's  salary.  He  had  continued  there  twelve 
vears,  when,  in  1554,  he  accepted  an  invita- 
tion from  Ferdinand  king  of  the  Romans,  to 
take  the  office  of  physician  to  his  second  son, 
the  archduke  Ferdinand.  He  was  greatly  ho- 
noured in  the  imperial  court,  and  in  1 562  was 
created  aulic-counsellor  to  the  emperor  Fer- 
dinand. Maximilian  If.  prevailed  upon  his 
brother  to  part  with  him,  and  made  him  his 
first  physician.  At  length,  desirous  of  pass- 
ing his  old  age  in  repose,  he  took  leave  of 
the  court,  and  retired  to  Trent,  where  he 
soon  after  died  of  the  plague  in  1577 • 

The  fame  and  honour  acquired  by  this  phy- 
sician were  chiefly  owing  to  his  labours  on 
Dioscoridcs.  Hebeganin  1 548  to  illustrate  this 
ancient  author,  in  an  edition  with  copious 
commentaries  in  the  Italian  language,  printed 
at  Venice,  which  was  soon  twice  reprinted. 
It  appeared  in  the  Latin  language  first  at  Ve- 
nice in  1554  with  small  plates.  Many  im- 
proved editions  were  afterwards  given,  of 
which  the  best  is  that  of  Venice,  1565,  folio, 
with  large  plates  and  numerous  additions  and 
corrections.  It  has  been  translated  into  se- 
veral modern  languages.  With  respect  to 
his  merits  in  this  work,  Haller  remarks,  that 
while  he  was  deep  in  the  study  of  the  Ara- 
bians and  their  followers,  he  too  much  neg- 
lected the  original  sources,  and  the  exami- 
nation of  plants.  He  was  therefore  frequent- 
ly imposed  upon  by  his  friends  and  corre- 
spondents ; nor  did  he  scruple  sometimes  to 
give  fictitious  figures  drawn  from  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  ancients.  He  did  not,  however, 
altogether  neglect  practical  botanv,  but  dis- 


covered several  plants  in  Bohemia  and  about 
Gorizia,  the  properties  of  which  he  made  the 
subject  of  experiments  on  malefactors.  He 
had  the  assistance  of  several  persons  of  di- 
stinction in  his  inquiries,  and  his  labours 
were  a great  improvement  upon  those  of  his 
predecessors  in  the  same  walk.  He  deserves 
censure,  however, for  his  attempts  to  disparage 
the  merits  of  some  former  writers,  and  for  the 
acrimony  with  which  he  carried  on  contro- 
versies with  his  contemporaries. 

The  other  medical  works  of  Matfhiolus 
were  “ Epistolarum  Medicinalium  lib.  v.” 
Prag.  -1561,  folio;  this  almost  entirely  relates 
to  the  virtues  of  plants,  and  their  mode  of  ex- 
hibition : “ De  Simplicium  Mcdicamento- 
rum  Facultatibus,”  Vartet.  1569,  12mo;  a 
compendium  of  vegetable  materia  medica  : 
“ De  Cura  Morbi  Gallici,”  in  the  collection 
of  Luisinus;  in  this  he  describes  the  mode 
of  exhibiting  Guaiacum  : several  works  in 
controversy  with  Guilandinus  and  Amatus 
Lusitanus.  An  edition  of  all  his  medical 
Writings  was  given  by  Caspar  Bauhin  with 
additional  figures,  &c.  at  Basil  in  1598, folio; 
reprinted  in  1674.  He  also  translated  into 
Italian  Ptolemy’s  Geography,  Vend.  154S; 
and  he  made  an  effort  in  Italian  poetry,  but 
with  no  great  success.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried, and  left  several  children.  One  of  his 
sons  was  physician  to  John  George,  elector 
of  Saxony..  Tiraboschi.  Halleri  Bill.  Bo- 
tan. — A. 

MATY,  Matthew,  M.D.a  physician  and 
man  of  letters,  was  born  in  1718,  at  Mont- 
fort  near  Utrecht.  His  father,  who  was  a 
refugee  protestant  clergyman,  (from  Beaufort 
in  Provence)  intended  to  educate  him  for  the 
same  profession  ; but  in  consequence  of  some 
disgusts  received  from  the  synod  on  account 
of  his  sentiments  respecting  the  trinity,  he 
changed  his  son’s  destination  to  physic. 
Matthew  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Leyden,' 
and  in  1 740  came  to  settle  in  England.  In 
1747,  he  printed  at  Leyden  “ Essai  surle  Ca- 
ractere  du  Grand  Medecin,  ou  Eloge  Critique 
de  Boerhaave.”  He  began,  in  1750,  to  pub- 
lish at  the  Hague  in  French  an  account  of 
the  principal  works  printed  in  England,  under 
the  title  of  “ Journal  Britannique.”  This 
was  well  received,  and  introduced  the  author 
to  notice,  of  which  one  of  the  effects  was  his 
beinsj  chosen  an  under-librarian  of  the  British 
Museum  at  its  first  institution  in  1753.  In 
1 758  he  was  elected  a fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society;  and  in  1765,  on  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  Birch,  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  that 
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learned  body.  In  1772,  at  the  death  of  Dr. 
Knight,  he  became  principal  librarian  to  the 
British  Museum.  He  filled  these  offices  with 
great  reputation,  and  was  in  general  esteem 
for  the  benevolence  of  his  private  character, 
and  the  extent  of  his  literary  information.  In 
his  proper  profession  he  was  distinguished  as 
a zealous  promoter  of  the  practice  of  inocu- 
lation. He  translated,  in  1 7 68,  Dr.  Gatti’s 
“ New  Observations  on  Inoculation,”  which 
had  been  originally  written  by  the  author  at 
his  request.  Dr.  Maty  died  in  1 776,  when 
he  had  nearly  prepared  for  the  press  the“  Me- 
moirs of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,”  which 
were  published  by  his  son-in-law  Mr.  Jus- 
tamond  in  1777,  prefixed  to  that  nobleman’s 
Miscellaneous  Works,  ylutcd.  of  Bouytr. 
New  Blog.  Diet. — A. 

MATY,  Paul-Henrv,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  in  1745.  He  was  educated  at 
Westminster  school,  whence,  in  1763,  he  was 
elected  to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  He 
obtained  a travelling  fellowship  of  that  col- 
lege, and  had  passed  three  years  on  the  con- 
tinent, when  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to 
lord  Stormont,  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
Trance.  The  friendships  he  had  formed,  and 
the  reputation  he  had  established,  would 
doubtless  have  secured  his  preferment  in  the 
English  church,  had  not  scruples  concerning 
its  doctrines  taken  such  a possession  of  his 
mind,  that  he  found  it  impossible  conscien- 
tiously to  continue  performing  the  duties  of  a 
minister  in  it.  After  his  father’s  death,  he 
therefore  entirely  withdrew  from  its  service, 
and  in  1 777  he  published  his  reasons  for  this 
step.  He  thenceforth  devoted  himself  to  a 
literary  life,  and  in  1 778  obtained  the  ap- 
pointment of  assistant  librarian  to  the  British 
Museum.  He  was  afterwards  advanced  to 
the  place  of  one  of  the  under  librarians  ; and 
in  1778  he  succeeded  Dr.  Horsley  as  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1782, 
he  commenced  the  publication  of  a review  of 
select  works,  English  and  foreign,  which  he 
carried  on,  almost  without  assistance,  till 
1786.  It  met  with  no  great  success,  al- 
though it  contained  many  valuable  articles, 
and  displayed  erudition  and  critical  judg- 
ment. As  he  was  naturally  of  a warm  tem- 
per, he  could  not  forbear  interfering  in  some 
disputes  which  arose  in  1784  in  the  Royal 
Society,  relative  to  the  post  of  secretary  of 
foreign  correspondence,  in  which  he  lost  his 
temper  so  far  as  to  be  induced  to  resign  his 
office  in  the  society.  He  afterwards  fell  into 
a bad  state  of  health,  and  died  in  1787  at  the 


age  of  forty-two.  Mr.  Maty  published  a 
translation  of  Riesbeck’s  Travels  through 
Germany  ; and  translated  into  French  the 
descriptions  in  the  “ Gemmae  Marlbu- 
rienses.”  After  his  death  a volume  of  Ser- 
mons was  published  tor  the  benefit  of  his  fa- 
mily, in  which  the  editors  through  inadver- 
tency printed  three  which  were  found  in  his 
hand- writing,  but  were  copied  from  those  of 
archbishop  Seeker.  Elis  own  were  marked 
with  originality  and  a liberal  spirit.  Monthly 
Rev.  New  Biog.  Diet. — A. 

MAODUIT,  Michael,  a learned  French 
priest  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory, 
whose  writings  are  much  esteemed  by  his 
countrymen,  was  born  at  Vire  in  Normandy, 
about  the  year  1634.  He  embraced  the  ec- 
clesiastical life  when  very  young,  and  ac* 
quired  a perfect  knowledge  of  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages.  For  a long 
time  he  taught  the  classics  and  belles  let- 
tres  in  different  seminaries  belonging  to  his 
order,  with  extraordinary  success  and  repu- 
tation. Being  ordained  priest,  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  talents  as  a preacher, 
and  was  frequently  employed  by  his  superiors 
on  missions.  Withdrawing  afterwards  into 
retirement,  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  composition 
of  various  works  which  he  gave  to  the  public. 
He  died  in  the  year  1709,  about  the  age  of 
seventy-five,  and  is  commended  for  the  un- 
affected simplicity  and  openness  of  his  man- 
ners, and  for  being  learned  without  ostenta- 
tion. In  his  younger  years  he  paid  his  court 
to  the  Muses,  and  gained  several  poetical 
prizes  at  Rouen  and  Caen.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  £‘  Psalms  of  David,  translated  into 
French  Verse,”  1 2mo,  w'hich  possess  little 
merit;  “Miscellaneous  Poems,  in  four 
books,”  1681,  12mo,  some  of  which  are 
entitled  to  considerable  praise;  ££  A Disser- 
tation on  the  Gout,”  1637,  12mo,  in  which 
the  author  imagines  that  he  has  discovered 
the  true  cause  of  that  disorder,  and  shown  a 
certain  method  of  curing  it  ; “ A Treatise 
on  Religion,  against  the  Atheists,  Deists, 
and  modern  Pyrrhonists,”  of  w'hich  the  best 
edition  is  that  of  I69S;  ££  Meditations  for 
an  Ecclesiastical  Retreat  of  ten  Days,”  12mo; 
and  the  following  works,  which  are  said  to 
be  well  drawn  up,  and  to  be  honourable  to 
the  judgment  and  learning  of  the  author : 

“ An  Analysis  of  the  Gospels,  harmonized 
in  Historical  Order,  with  Dissertations  on 
difficult  Passages,”  1694,  in  three  volumes 
12mo,  and  augmented  in  a second  edition  to  • 
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four  volumes  ; “ An  Analysis  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,’'  1697*  in  two  volumes  12mo, 
and  “ An  Analysis  of  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  and  of  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles,  with 
Dissertations  on  Difficult  Passages,”  1C93,  in 
two  volumes  12mo.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist. — M. 

MAUPERTUTS,  Peter-Lewis  Moreau 
de,  a celebrated  French  mathematician  and 
philosopher  who  flourished  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  descended  from  a noble  family, 
and  born  at  St.  Malo  in  the  year  1698.  He 
was  privately  educated  till  lie  was  sixteen 
•years  of  age,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  college 
of  La  Marche,  at  Paris,  where  he  was  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  the  celebrated  professor 
of  philosophy  M.  le  Blond,  and  instructed 
in  mathematics  by  M.  Guisnee,  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences.  Towards  this  science  he 
•6oon  discovered  a strong  inclination,  and 
particularly  for  geometry.  At  the  same  time 
lie  had  a taste  for  instrumental  music,  which 
he  practised  with  great  success.  He  did  not 
fix  upon  any  profession  till  he  was  twenty 
vears  old,  when  he  determined  on  the  mili- 
tary life,  and  entered  among  the  mousquetaires. 
After  remaining  two  years  in  that  corps,  lie 
obtained  a company  in  a regiment  of  cavalry, 
which  he  held  about  three  years,  during  which 
all  his  leisure  hours  were  sedulously  devoted 
to  scientific  studies.  At  length  his  attach- 
ment to  these  pursuits  induced  him  to  quit 
the  profession  of  arms,  and  to  deliver  him- 
self up  wholly  to  them ; and  it  was  soon  re- 
marked by  some  of  the  principal  academi- 
cians, that  nothing  but  mathematics  could 
satisfy  his  ardent  and  unbounded  thirst  for 
knowledge.  In  the  year  1723,  he  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  ; 
on  which  occasion  he  reatl  his  first  perform- 
ance, which  was  “ A Memoir  upon  the  Con- 
struction and  Form  of  Musical  Instruments.” 
During  the  first  years  of  his  admission,  he 
also  paid  his  attention  to  natural  philosophy, 
and  discovered  great  knowledge  and  dexterity 
in  observations  and  experiments  upon  ani- 
mals. About  the  year  1728,  his  passionate 
desire  of  improvement  induced  him  to  visit 
the  country  which  had  given  birth  to  New- 
ton, of  whom  he  became  a zealous  admirer 
and  follower;  and  during  his  residence  in 
London,  he  was  honoured  with  an  admission 
into  the  Royal  Society.  After  his  return  to 
France,  he  made  an  excursion  to  Basil,  where 
he  formed  a friendship  with  the  celebrated 
Bcrnouillis,  who  were  then  the  ornament  of 
Switzerland.  Having  once  more  come  back 


to  Paris,  he  applied  to  his  favourite  studies 
with  redoubled  ardour;  and  how  well  he  ful- 
filled the  duties  of  an  academician,  is  suffi- 
ciently testified  by  the  “Memoirs”  of  the 
Academy  from  1724  to  1744,  which  are  en- 
riched by  a vast  number  of  his  communica- 
tions. In  some  of  them,  the  most  sublime 
and  intricate  questions  in  the  mathematical 
sciences  are  discussed  with  a very  uncom- 
mon degree  of  elegance,  clearness,  and  pre- 
cision. In  1736,  when  Lewis. XV.  had  de- 
termined to  send  a number  of  French  mathe- 
maticians into  Lapland,  for  the  purpose  of 
measuring  a degree  of  the  meridian  within 
the  polar  circle,  in  order  to  determine  the 
figure  of  the  earth  ; Maupertuis  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  that  undertaking,  and  was  ren- 
dered so  famous  by  its  successful  issue,  that 
he  was  admitted  a member  of  almost  every 
academy  in  Europe. 

In  the  year  1740,  Maupertuis  received  an 
invitation  from  the  king  of  Prussia  to  go  to 
Berlin,  to  be  president  and  director  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Belles  Let- 
tres  in  that  place  ; which  was  too  beneficial 
and  flattering  to  be  declined.  He  accord- 
ingly went  to  Berlin  ; and  as  that  monarch 
was  then  at  war  with  the  emperor,  our  aca- 
demician, whose  love  for  his  first  profession 
of  arms  was  not  wholly  effaced,  determined 
to  follow  the  king  to  the  field.  He  was  pre- 
sent at  the  battle  of  Molwitz  ; but  before  the 
day  was  gained  by  the  Prussians,  his  ungo- 
vernable horse  ran  away  with  him  into  the 
enemy’s  ranks,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
plundered,  and  at  first  but  roughly  used  by 
the  Austrian  hussars.  Being  carried  to  Vi- 
enna, he  there  met  with  the  most  honourable 
reception  from  the  emperor.  That  prince, 
upon  inquiring  into  the  circumstances  of  his 
capture  and  subsequent  treatment,  hearing 
him  regret  much  the  loss  of  a watch  by  Gra- 
ham, the  celebrated  English  artist,  which  was 
of  great  use  to  him  in  making  his  astrono- 
mical observations,  and  happening  to  have 
another  by  the  same  maker,  but  enriched  with 
diamonds,  presented  it  to  him,  saying,  “ The 
hussars  were  only  in  jest  with  you ; they 
have  sent  me  your  watch,  and  I return  it  to 
you.”  In  the  course  of  a conversation  with 
which  he  was  honoured  by  the  empress 
queen,  her  majesty  observed  to  him,  that 
she  had  been  informed,  that  the  princess 
Louisa  Ulrica  of  Prussia,  with  whom  he  was 
acquainted,  and  who  was  afterwards  married 
to  the  prince-royal  of  Sweden,  was  the  most 
beautiful  princess  in  the  world.  “ Till  this 
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day,  madam,’’  replied  Maupertuis,  il  I was 
entirely  of  that  opinion.'’  Soon  afterwards 
he  had  permission  to  depart  for  Berlin,  loaded 
with  favours  by  the  emperor  and  empress 
queen.  As  the  king  of  Prussia  had  formed 
a design  of  great  alterations  and  improve- 
ments in  the  Academy,  which  were  not  yet 
sufficiently  matured  to  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion, Maupertuis  went  to  Paris,  whither  he 
was  called  by  business,  and  in  1742  was 
chosen  director  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
During  the  following  year  he  was  received 
into  the  French  Academy,  and  was  the  first 
instance  of  a person’s  being  member  of  both 
the  academies  of  Paris  at  the  same  time. 
After  this,  he  again  assumed  the  character  of 
a soldier  at  the  siege  of  Friburg ; and  upon 
the  surrender  of  the  citadel,  was  honoured  by 
being  appointed  to  carry  the  news  of  that 
event  to  the  French  king.  His  friends  now 
hoped  that  he  w'ould  settle  in  his  native 
country;  but  his  ardent  imagination  and 
lively  curiosity  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  at 
rest;  and  in  1744  he  returned  to  Berlin. 
Here  the  queen-mother  found  means  to  fix 
him,  by  making  use  of  her  good  offices  in 
negotiating  and  bringing  about  a marriage 
between  him  and  a lady  of  great  beauty  and 
merit,  nearly  related  to  M.  dc  Borck,  at  that 
time  minister  of  state.  To  this  lady  he  was 
extremely  attached,  and  considered  his  alli- 
ance with  her  as  the  most  fortunate  event  of 
his  life.  In  174G,  the  king  of  Prussia  de- 
clared Maupertuis  president  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Berlin;  and  soon  after- 
wards honoured  him  with  the  Order  of  Merit. 
He  also  admitted  our  philosopher  to  his  most 
intimate  confidence.  These  accumulated  ho- 
nours and  advantages,  so  far  from  diminish- 
ing our  author’s  ardour  for  the  sciences, 
seemed  to  operate  as  incentives  to  increasing 
labour  and  application  ; and  not  a day  passed 
without  his  producing  some  new  project  or 
essay  for  the  improvement  of  knowledge. 
Nor  did  he  confine  himself  to  mathematical 
studies  only  ; hut  metaphysics,  chemistry, 
botany,  and  polite  literature,  all  shared  his 
attention  and  contributed  to  his  fame. 

In  the- midst  of  his  honours  and  advan- 
tages, however,  Maupertuis  was  far  from 
’neing  a happy  man,  owing  to  his  own  rest- 
1 issues  of  spirit,  and  gloomy  melancholy  dis- 
position. Such  a temperament,  as  might  be 
expected,  involved  him  in  several  disputes 
and  quarrels.  One  of  these  was  with  Koenig, 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Franeker,  of  the 
origin  and  result  of  which  wc  have  given  au 
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account  in  the  T.ifc  of  that  philosopher.  An- 
other more  violent  quarrel  took  place  between 
him  and  Voltaire,  for  which  the  preceding 
offered  the  immediate  occasion.  Maupertuis 
and  Voltaire  were  apparently  on  the  most 
amicable  terms  ; and  the  latter  professed  to 
respect  the  former  as  his  master  in  the  ma- 
thematics. Their  talents,  however,  on  which 
their  respective  fame  was  built,  being  widely 
different,  they  became  mutually  jealous  of 
each  other.  - This  jealousy  they  could  not 
conceal  at  the  court  of  a prince,  who  found 
it  impossible  so  to  divide  his  favours  between 
them  as  to  satisfy  them  both.  The  first  act 
of  public  hostility  was  committed  by  Voltaire, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  king’s  wish  that  he 
would  preserve  a strict  neutrality,  engaged 
against  Maupertuis  in  his  quarrel  with  Koenig. 
On  this  occasion  the  poet  exerted  all  his  wit 
and  satire  to  expose  the  mathematician  to 
ridicule ; and  so  highly  excited  his  resent- 
ment, that  when  Voltaire  had  quitted  the 
court  of  Prussia  in  disgrace,  Maupertuis  is 
said  to  have  sent  him  a letter,  threatening  to 
take  on  him  a personal  revenge  ; to  which 
Voltaire  replied  only  by  reiterating  the  strokes 
of  the  most  ludicrous  satire.  Our  philoso- 
pher’s constitution  had  long  been  consider- 
ably impaired  by  the  great  fatigues  of  various 
kinds  in  which  his  active  mind  had  involved 
him,  and  particularly  by  the  hardships  which 
he  had  undergone  in  his  northern  expedition. 
Yet  still  his  intellect  seemed  to  possess  the 
greatest  vigour;  for  some  of  the  best  of  his 
writings  were  produced,  as  well  as  the  most 
sublime  of  his  ideas  developed,  during  the 
time  when  from  his  confinement  by  illness 
he  was  incapable  of  taking  the  chair  of  the 
Academy.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life 
he  paid  several  visits  to  his  native  country 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health  ; and  though  he 
always  received  relief  from  them,  yet  upon 
his  return  to  Berlin,  his  complaints  likewise 
returned,  and  with  increasing  violence.  In 
1757,  he  spent  some  months  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  had  thoughts  of  going  to  Ttaiy, 
in  hopes  that  a milder  climate  would  restore 
him  to  health  ; but  finding  himself  growing 
worse,  in  1753,  after  making  some  stay  at 
Neufchatcl,  he  went  to  Basil,  where  he  was 
received  bv  his  friend  Bernouilli  and  his  fa- 
mily with  the  utmost  tenderness  and  affec- 
tion. Here  he  flattered  himself  that  he  was 
growing  better  ; but  his  amendment  was  of 
short  duration  ; for  as  the  winter  approached 
his  disorder  returned,  accompanied  by  new 
and  more  alarming  symptoms.  After  lan- 
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cuisbing  many  months,  he  died  in  1759,  “ Observations  on  the  Comet  of  1742 ;”  va- 
when  about  sixty-one  years  of  age.  He  was  rious  “ Academical  Discourses,”  pronounced 
unquestionably  a man  of  very  considerable  in  the  French  and  Prussian  Academies  ; “ A 
abilities  as  a mathematician  and  philosopher  ; Dissertation  upon  Languages “ The.  Agree- 
but  his  acquaintance  with  literature  in  gene-  ment  of  the  different  Laws  of  Nature,  which 
ral  was  far  from  extensive.  In  conversation,  have  hitherto  appeared  incompatible;”  a 
his  head  and  his  eyes  were  always  in  motion  ; Treatise  “upon  the  Laws  of  Motion;”  a 
and  as  his  physiognomy  was  very  indifferent,  Treatise  “ upon  the  Laws  of  Rest;”  “ Nau- 
and  he  affected  a peculiarity  and  negligence  tical  Astronomy;”  a Treatise  “on  the  Pa- 
in his  dress  and  manners,  to  strangers  he  ap-  rallax  of  the  Moon  ;”  “ Operations  for  de- 
peared  a singular  personage.  The  marquis  termining  the  Figure  of  the  Earth,  and  the 
de  Villete  says,  that  “ Maupertuis  was  a Variations  of  Gravity  ;”  “ The  Measure  of  a 
fiery,  but  gloomy  genius  ; overbearing  in  Degree  of  the  Meridian  at  the  Polar  Circle, 
company  ; one  of  the  most  amiable  men  &c.”  Fie  was  also  the  author  of  a great 
alive  when  all  attention  was  paid  to  him,  and  multitude  of  interesting  papers,  which  are 
every  preference  shown  him  ; but,  as  soon  as  inserted  in  the  “ Memoirs”  of  the  Academy 
his  vanity  was  hurt,  the  austerity  and  melan-  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  from  1724  to  1749, 
choly  of  his  countenance  suddenly  betrayed  and  in  those  of  the  Academy  at  Berlin, 
the  haughtiness  of  his  disposition.  It  was  from  the  year  1740  to  17.50.  Nouv.  Diet. 
nearly  with  this  kind  of  expression  that  he  Hist.  Hutton's  Math.  Diet.  Towers's  Me- 
had  his  picture  drawn;  the  head  erect;  a moirs  of  Frederic  III.,  King  of  Prussia,  vol.  i. 
stern  countenance,  with  one  hand  flattening  p.  379,  Note,  second  Edition. — M. 
the  poles  of  the  earth,  and  by  this  attitude  MAURICE  (Mauritius)  emperor  of  the 
assuming  the  honour  of  a discovery  which  East,  was  born  about  539  at  Arabissus  in 
belonged  to  Newton.  Fie  appears  to  have  Cappadocia,  of  a family  originally  Roman, 
been  a man  of  probitv,  and  of  regular  and  He  entered  at  an  early  age  into  the  army, 
virtuous  manners  ; but  his  ideas  of  human  and  acquired  so  much  reputation  for  valour 
life  were  very  gloomy.”  Lord  Chesterfield  and  conduct,  that  the  emperor  Tiberius  Con- 
had  a high  opinion  of  him.  In  one  of  his  stantine  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  army 
Letters  to  his  son,  who  was  about  to  make  a sent  against  the  Persian  king  Hormisdas. 
journey  to  Berlin,  he  says,  “ I would  have  He  gained  two  victories  over  the  Persians, 
you  endeavour  to  get  acquainted  with  mon-  and  returning  to  Constantinople,  was  rc- 
sieur  de  Maupertuis,  who  is  so  eminently  warded  with  the  hand  of  the  emperor’s  daugh- 
distinguished  by  all  kind  of  learning  and  ter,  and  the  dignity  of  Ciesar.  At  the  death 
merit,  that  one  should  be  both  sorry  and  of  Tiberius,  in  582,  Maurice  succeeded  with- 
ashamed  of  having  been  even  a day  in  the  out  opposition  to  the  throne.  The  war  with 
same  place  with  him,  and  not  to,  have  seen  Persia  was  renewed  with  dubious  success;, 
him.”  And  in  another  Letter,  he  says,  “ Mon-  but  in  the  end,  Hormisdas  was  deposed  by" 
sieur  de  Maupertuis  is,  what  one  rarely  meets  his  own  general  Bahram  or  Varanes  ; his 
with,  deep  in  philosophy  and  mathematics,  son  Chosroes,  by  the  assistance  of  Maurice, 
and  yet  honnete  et  aimable  komme.”  was  placed  on  the  Persian  throne,  and  peace 

Maupertuis  was  the  author  of  “ An  Essay  was  restored  between  the  two  emperors.  A 
on  Cosmology ;”  “ A Discourse  on  the  dif-  nearer  and  more  dangerous  enemy  next  oc- 
ferent  Figures  of  the  Stars  ;”  “ An  Essay  on  cupied  the  attention  of  Maurice.  The  Avars, 
Moral  Philosophy  ;”  “ Philosophical  Reflec-  a barbarous  tribe  on  the  Danube,  led  by  their 
tions  upon  the  Origin  of  Languages,  and  the  warlike  chagan  Baian,  crossed  the  river  and 
Signification  of  Words “Animal  Physics,  made  incursions  into  Thrace.  After  endu- 
coneerning  Generation,  &c.  “ A System  ring  their  insolence  some  years,  Maurice  as- 

of  Nature,  or,  the  Formation  of  Bodies,  &c. ;”  semblcd  his  army  which  had  returned  victo- 
“ Letters  on  various  Subjects  ;”  “A  Treatise  rious  from  Persia,  and  led  them  out  to  op- 
en the  Progress  of  the  Sciences  ;”  “ Ele-  pose  the  barbarians.  The  emperor  himself, 
ments  of  Geography ;”  “ Account  of  the  however,  proceeded  no  further  than  seven 
Expedition  to  the  Polar  Circle,  for  deter-  miles  from  the  capital,  and  then  returned  to 
mining  the  Figure  of  the  Earth,  or,  the  Mea-  assist  the  cause  by  his  devotions,  after  he  had 
sure  of  the  Earth  at  the  Polar  Circle  ;”  “Ac-  delegated  the  command  to  his  brother  Peter 
count  of  a Journey  into  the  Heart  of  Lap-  and  other  lieutenants.  In  the  succeeding, 
land,  in  search  of  an  ancient  Monument ;”  actions,  Priscus  only  of  the  Roman  com- 
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manders  supported  the  glory  of  the  imperial 
arms.  He  penetrated  To  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  in  a career  of  victories,  in  which 
near  60,000  of  the  Avars  with  five  sons  of 
the  chagan  were  slain,  and  a great  number 
were  made  prisoners.  The  chagan,  however, 
on  his  side,  had  taken  12,000  prisoners, 
whom,  on  the  refusal  of  Maurice  to  ransom 
them,  he  put  to  death.  This  circumstance, 
together  with  other  causes  of  discontent, 
rendered  Maurice  very  unpopular  among  the 
troops;  and  upon  the  arrival  of  an  order  for 
them  to  cross  the  Danube  into  the  enemy’s 
country,  they  broke  out  into  a general  mu- 
tiny, and  investing  Phocas,  a centurion,  with 
the  purple,  marched  back  towards  Constan- 
tinople. The  populace  of  that  capital,  par- 
taking in  the  disaffection,  rose  in  revolt,  and 
assaulted  Maurice  with  stones  while  walking 
bare-footed  in  a religious  procession.  Find- 
ing himself  deserted  by  his  guards  and  friends, 
he  embarked  in  a small  vessel  with  his  wife 
and  nine  children,  and  made  his  escape  to 
the  Asiatic  shore,  whence  he  sent  his  eldest 
son  Theodosius  to  implore  the  protection  of 
the  Persian  king.  In  the  meantime  Phocas 
made  his  entry  into  Constantinople,  where 
he  was  consecrated  by  the  patriarch.  Being 
soon  after,  in  a tumult  at  the  circus,  reminded 
that  Maurice  was  still  alive,  he  resolved  to 
remove  him  from  all  future  rivalship.  He 
sent  his  executioners  to  Cbalcedon,  who 
dragged  the  unfortunate  man  from  his  sanc- 
tuary, and  first  barbarously  murdered  five  of 
his  sons  before  his  face.  The  wretched  pa- 
rent fortified  himself  under  this  cruel  scene 
with  the  spirit  of  pious  resignation,  exclaim- 
ing at  every  stroke,  “Just  art  th-ou,  O Lord  f 
and  righteous  in  all  thy  judgments.”  Nay 
so  far  did  he  carry  either  insensibility  for  his 
own  losses,  or  a sense  of  justice,  that  when 
the  nurse  of  his  youngest  child  attempted  to 
save  it  by  substituting  her  own  infant,  he  re- 
vealed the  fraud  to  the  executioners.  Lastly 
he  himself  underwent  the  stroke,  A.D.  602, 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  and  sixty- 
third  of  his  age.  Maurice  is  highly  praised 
by  the  ecclesiastical  historians  for  his  piety 
and  orthodoxy,  and  he  appears  to  have  been 
a man  of  virtue  and  good  intentions.  But 
the  imperial  dignity  impaired  the  vigour  he 
had  possessed  in  his  earlier  life,  and  he  proved 
unequal  to  his  high  station.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  theory  of  the  art  military, 
concerning  which  he  composed  twelve  books 
still  extant.  They  were  published  by  John 
Scheffer  at  Upsal,  in  1664,  at  the  end  of 


the  Tactics  of  Arrian.  Univers.  Hist.  Gib- 
bon.— A. 

MAURICE,  elector  of  Saxony,  born  in 
1521,  was  the  son  of  Henry  the  Pious,  of  the 
Albertine  branch  of  the  Saxon  family.  He 
came  to  the  possession  of  the  territory  be- 
longing to  that  branch  in  his  twentieth  year, 
at  which  time  he  was  distinguished  by  grace- 
fulness of  person  and  dexterity  in  all  martial 
exercises,  and  gave  promise  of  those  talents 
that  rendered  him  so  conspicuous  in  the 
transactions  of  the  time.  He  was  educated 
in  a zealous  attachment  to  the  protestant 
doctrines  ; yet  when  the  princes  of  that  per- 
suasion entered  into  the  league  of  Smalcalde 
in  defence  of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties, 
he  refused  to  join  it,  and  attached  himself 
to  the  party  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  His 
cousin  John-Frederic,  then  elector  of  Saxony, 
was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  that  league  ; and  the 
unjust  design  of  supplanting  him,  and  making 
himself  the  head  of  his  house,  seems  to  have 
been  the  spring  of  his  conduct  from  his  first 
appearance  as  a public  character.  He  quar- 
relled with  the  elector  soon  after  his  accession 
to  power,  about  the  property  of  a small  town  ; 
but  through  the  interference  of  the  landgrave 
of  Hesse,  whose  daughter  he  had  married, 
they  were  prevented  from  coming  to  hostili- 
ties. At  the  diet  of  Worms  in  1545  he  dif- 
fered from  his  protestant  brethren,  by  showing 
an  inclination  to  gratify  the  emperor  in 
opening  a communication  with  the  council 
of  Trent,  and  granting  an  aid  towards  the 
Turkish  war.  When  in  the  following  year 
the  protestant  confederacy  openly  took  arms 
and  declared  war  against  Charles,  Maurice 
made  a secret  treaty  with  him,  by  which  he 
engaged  to  assist  him  as  a faithful  subject  of 
the  empire,  under  the  direct  stipulation  that 
he  should  be  rewarded  with  the  dignities  and 
territories  of  which  his  kinsman  the  elector 
might  be  despoiled.  His  powers  of  dissi- 
mulation enabled  him  to  lull  the  suspicions 
of  the  other  party,  till,  by  virtue  of  an  impe- 
rial rescript,  he  invaded  and  took  possession 
of  the  whole  electorate  of  Saxony,  with  the 
exception  of  some  strong;  towns.  This  con- 
duct appeared  in  such  a heinous  light  to  the 
protestants  in  general,  that  he  was  branded 
with  the  names  of  traitor  and  apostate,  and 
became  the  theme  of  the  warmest  invectives 
from  the  pulpit  and  the  press.  The  elector 
soon  after  recovered  his  dominions,  and  even 
overran  Misnia,  which  was  Maurice’s  here- 
ditary possession.  As  soon,  however,  as 
Charles  was  at  leisure  to  turn  his  arms 
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against  him,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  his  con- 
quests ; and  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Muhlberg 
in  1547  he  lost  his, liberty  and  sovereignty. 
Maurice  obtained  his  promised  recompense, 
and  was  formally  invested  in  the  electoral 
dignity  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg  in  1517. 

Now  that  he  had  attained  the  great  object 
of  his  ambition,  motives  for  a different  line 
of  conduct  began  to  present  themselves  to 
his  mind.  Through  his  mediation,  and  that 
of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  his  father-in- 
law  the  landorave  of  Hesse  had  been  induced 

D 

to  make  his  submissions  to  the  emperor,  and 
put  himself  into  his  power.  Contrary  to 
what  they  understood  to  be  a solemn  stipula- 
tion, that  prince  was  detained  as  a prisoner, 
and  Maurice  underwent  the  severest  re- 
proaches from  him  on  account  of  his  instru- 
mentality in  this  event.  Their  remonstrances 
to  Charles  produced  no  effect,  and  success 
had  nourished  in  him  a haughtiness  of  de- 
meanour which  could  not  but  prove  galling 
to  an  independent  spirit.  Moreover,  Mau- 
rice had  partaken  so  much  of  the  emperor’s 
counsels,  that  he  was  fullv  apprised  of  his  in- 
tention to  reduce  the  whole  Germanic  body 
to  a state  of  subjection  ; nor  was  it  doubtful 
that  the  final  ruin  of  protestantism  was  a part 
of  his  determination.  Sincerely  attached  to 
his  religion,  and  feeling  his  consequence  as 
its  head  in  Germany,  he  resolved  henceforth 
to  appear  in  a character  suited  to  his  station 
and  principles.  Sensible,  however,  that  the 
utmost  caution  was  requisite  in  prosecuting 
his  new'  designs,  he  continued  to  practise  the 
art  of  dissimulation,  of  which  he  was  a com- 
plete master.  He  enforced  throughout  Saxony 
the  Interim,  or  temporary  plan  of  religion, 
which  was  to  continue  till  its  final  settlement, 
but  which  was  highly  obnoxious  to  the  zea- 
lous protestants.  In  this  he  was  supported 
by  Melanehthon  and  other  moderate  or  timid 
divines.  He  still  professed  full  adherence  to 
his  alliance  with  the  emperor,  and  even  con- 
sented to  take  the  command  of  an  army  for 
the  reduction  of  Magdeburg,  which  had  re- 
fused to  admit  of  the  Interim.  This  city 
was  brought  to  a surrender  in  1551,  but 
Maurice  secured  to  it  such  favourable  terms, 
that  the  citizens  elected  him  their  burgrave. 
He  then  disbanded  his  forces,  but  took  care 
that  they  should  be  in  readiness  whenever  he 
might  again  require  their  services. 

As  his  plans  approached  nearer  to  execu- 
tion, he  strengthened  himself  bv  a treaty  with 
tbe  French  king  Henry  II.,  the  professed  ob- 
jeevof  which  was  to  restore  the  landgrave  of 
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Hesse  to  liberty,  and  to  preserve  the  German 
constitution.  When  this  was  effected,  he 
once  mere,  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  made  a demand  of 
the  landgrave’s  liberation,  which  Charles 
eluded.  It  seems  extraordinary  that  even 
when  he  was  just  on  the  eve  of  taking  arnfs, 
the  emperor  and  his  council  should  still  have 
been  the  dupes  of  his  artifice;  but  the  im- 
perial minister,  cardinal  Granvelle,  besides 
the  contempt  in  which  he  held  the  political 
skill  of  the  Germans,  had  contributed  to  hfs 
own  deception  by  the  bribing  of  two  of  Mau- 
rice’s ministers  ; for  their  master,  having  dis- 
covered their  treachery,  took  care  to  give 
them  false  ideas  of  his  designs,  which  they 
communicated  to  their  employer.  At  length, 
in  March  1552,  Maurice  suddenly  joined  in 
Thuringia  a considerable  army  which  he  had 
collected,  and  issued  a manifesto  containing 
his  reasons  for  taking  arms.  The  king  of 
France  added  one  in  his  own  name,  and  both 
their  forces  began  to  act.  Maurice  advanced 
into  Upper  Germany,  everywhere  restoring 
the  magistrates  whom  the  emperor  had  de- 
posed, and  reinstating  the  protestants  in  the 
churches  from  which  they  had  been  ejected. 
He  took  possession  of  Augsburg,  scaled  the 
strong  eastle  of  Ehrenberg,  and  with  hasty 
marches  proceeded  towards  Inspruck,  where 
Charles  then  was.  A temporary  mutiny  in 
his  troops  alone  gave  that  powerful  monarch 
time  to  escape  out  of  the  town,  in  a litter,  by 
torch-light,  beforje  Maurice  entered  it.  Charles 
fled  across  the  Alps,  having  first  liberated 
the  former  elector  of  Saxony  ; the  council  of 
Trent  broke  up  in  confusion,  and  the  affairs 
of  Germany  assumed  a totally  new  face.  It 
was  not  long  before  negotiations  lor  peace 
were  opened  at  Passau,  w here  Maurice  ap- 
peared as  the  head  of  the  protestants,  and 
Ferdinand  king  of  the  Romans  represented 
his  brother  the  emperor.  Maurice’s  demand's 
w’ere  supported  by  the  princes  of  the  empire, 
as  well  popish  as  protestant,  and  the  emperor 
found  it  necessary  to  enter  into  terms  of  ac- 
commodation. At  length  the  peace  uj  reli- 
gion was  concluded  at  Passau  in  August  1 552“, 
by  which  the  landgrave  was  to  he  set  at 
liberty,  a diet  was  to  be  held  within  six 
months  fop  settling  all  religious  dissensions, 
and  in  the  meantime  each  party  was  to  enjoy 
equal  privileges  and  the  undisturbed  exercise 
of  its  religion.  Thus  Maurice,  who  in  the 
beginning  of  his  career  had  rendered  himself 
suspected  of  apostasy  from  the  protestant 
cause,  had  the  glory  of  establishing  the  re- 
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formation  in  Germany  upon  the  solid  basis 
on  which  it  has  ever  since  subsisted.  Im- 
mediately after  the  signing  of  this  treaty,  he 
accompanied  Ferdinand  into  Hungary  at  the 
head  of  20,000  men,  in  order  to  take  the  com- 
mand against  the  Turks  ; but  mutinies  of  the 
troops,  and  dissensions  between  the  generals, 
prevented  him  from  doing  any  thing  worthy 
of  his  reputation.  In  the  succeeding  year, 
the  ambition  and  turbulence  of  Albert  of 
Brandenburg  (see  his  article)  having  excited 
great  commotions  in  the  empire,  a confede- 
racy was  formed  against  him,  of  which  Mau- 
rice was  appointed  the  commander  in  chief. 
On  June  pth,  1553,  the  two  armies  met  at 
Sievenhauseu  in  the  duchy  of  Lunenburg, 
when  a fierce  engagement  ensued,  which 
ended  in  Albert’s  total  defeat.  But  the  vic- 
tors, besides  the  loss  of  several  officers  of 
distinction,  had  to  lament  that  of  Maurice 
himself,  who,  on  leading  a body  of  cavalry 
to  a second  charge,  w'as  shot  in  the  bell v 
with  a pistol  bullet,  of  which  wound  he  died 
two  days  after,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  sixth  from  his  possession  of 
the  electoral  dignity.  Robertson's  Charles  V. 
—A. 

MAURICE  OF  NASSAU,  prince  of 
Orange,  son  of  William  prince  of  Orange,  by 
his  second  wife  Ann,  daughter  of  the  pre- 
ceding Maurice  of  Saxony,  was  about  eigh- 
teen years  of  age,  a student  in  the  university 
of  Leyden,  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  assas- 
sination in  1584.  Upon  that  fatal  event  he 
was  immediately  appointed  by  the  states  of 
Holland  and  Zealand  their  stadtholder  and 
captain-general.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
after  the  departure  of  the  earl  of  Leicester, 
governor-general  of  the  Dutch  provinces, 
that  the  young  leader  took  his  post  as  an 
antagonist  of  the  prince  of  Parma,  the  most 
celebrated  general  of  the  age.  He  made 
himself  master  of  Breda  in  1590  ; and  in  the 
following  year,  when  he  was  also  created 
stadtholder  of  Guelderland,  he  took  several 
important  places,  ending  with  Nimegucn,  by 
which  he  acquired  a high  degree  of  fame  and 
popularity.  His  capture  of  the  strong  for- 
tress of  Gertrnvdenberg,  notwithstanding  all 
count  Mansveldt’s  attempts  to  relieve  it,  in 
15Q3,  raised  him  to  a parity  with  the  ablest 
captains  of  his  time  ; and  he  appeared  to 
unite  with  the  vigour  and  enterprise  of  youth, 
all  the  caution  and  vigilance  that  are  usually 
the  result  of  age  and  long  experience.  The 
base  politics  of  the  enemy,  now  governed  by 
the  archduke  Ernest,  produced  tv\o  conspi- 


racies against  his  life  in  the  succeeding  year, 
which  were  foiled,  and  only  served  to  show 
the  dread  entertained  of  his  abilities.  He 
continued  for  many  years  in  an  uninterrupted 
course  of  military  transactions,  in  the  greater 
part  of  which  he  was  successful,  and  he  gra- 
dually recovered  almost  all  the  places  within 
the  seven  provinces  which  had  been  taken  by 
the  Spaniards.  In  1600  he  gained  the  me- 
morable battle  of  Nieuport  against  the  arch- 
duke Albert.  At  the  beginning  of  this  well- 
contested  combat,  he  ordered  all  the  Dutch 
vessels  in  the  road  to  put  to  sea,  that  his  sol- 
diers might  be  convinced  that  their  only 
safety  was  in  victory.  Several  towns  fell 
into  his  hands  in  consequence  of  this  suc- 
cess ; but  he  is  said  ever  after  to  have  blamed 
himself  for  putting  his  country  to  such  a 
hazard  as  was  incurred  by  this  action. 

After  the  prince  of  Parma’s  death,  Maurice 
seems  to  have  had  no  antagonist  worthy  of 
him,  till  Spinola  took  the  command.  This 
great  general  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Ostend,  while  Maurice  took  the  strong  for- 
tress of  Sluys.  The  latter  next  made  a bold 
attempt  upon  Antwerp,  which  failed  through 
the  shipwreck  of  the  vessels  employed  in  the 
enterprise.  Every  stratagem  of  war  was  ex- 
hausted in  the  campaigns  between  these  two 
masters  of  the  art  military,  who  balanced  each 
other’s  success.  The  Spaniards  now  began 
to  be  tired  of  the  war,  and  negotiations  were 
entered  upon  for  a peace.  Maurice,  whose 
power  and  reputation  greatly  depended  upon 
the  continuance  of  hostilities,  threw  every 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  an  accommodation  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  constitutional 
republicans,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the 
grainl-pensionerof  Holland,  Barneveldt,  were 
on  that  account  the  more  solicitous  to  pro- 
mote it.  Violent  parties  were  the  conse- 
quence of  these  differences  ; but  at  length, 
upon  the  offer  of  Spain  to  treat  with  the 
United  Provinces  as  independent  states,  the 
assiduity  and  talents  of  Barneveldt  and  the 
interference  of  foreign  ministers  prevailed, 
and  a truce  for  twelve  years  between  the 
contending  powers  w^as  concluded  in  April 
IC09.  From  this  period  Maurice  appears 
chiefly  in  the  less  respectable  light  of  head  of 
a patty.,  employing  every  art  to  subvert  his 
opponents,  who  were  some  of  the  purest  pa- 
triots in  the  country,  and  aiming  at  a degree 
of  power  and  influence  scarcely  compatible 
with  a free  constitution.  The  religious  dis- 
putes in  Holland,  which  immediately  suc- 
ceeded their  external  tranquillity,  were  greatly 
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instrumental  in  strengthening  the  authority 
of  the  house  of  Orange.  The  more  rational 
system  of  Christian  doctrine  proposed  by  the 
celebrated  Arminius  was  embraced  by  Barne- 
vcldt,  Grotius,  and  many  other  men,  who 
united  sentiments  of  religious  liberty  with  re- 
publican politics.  The  clergy,  however,  and 
the  mass  of  people  influenced  by  them,  were 
in  general  firm  adherents.,  to  the  tenets  of 
rigid  Calvinism,  and  adopted  all  the  intole- 
rant maxims  vyhich  are  usually  found  in  alli- 
ance with  a narrow  system  of  faith.  The 
violences  with  which  the  religious  contests 
were  attended  in  many  of  the  Dutch  towns 
and  provinces,  gave  Maurice  a pretext  to  in- 
terpose with  a strong  hand,  by  virtue  of  his 
office  of  stadtholder  ; and  as  his  political  an- 
tagonists were  the  Arminians,  who  were  also 
the  smaller  number,  he  threw  all  his  influ- 
ence into  the  scale  of  their  enemies,  the 
Gomarists.  The  bigotry  of  these  religionists 
would  not  suffer  them  to  acquiesce  in  a pro- 
posal for  an  equal  toleration  of  both  sects, 
and  they  were  loud  in  their  demands  of  a na- 
tional synod  finally  to  settle  all  disputes,  not 
doubting  that  their  party  would  be  the  ma- 
jority. To  this  proposal  Maurice  lent  all  his 
assistance.  He  had  already  resisted  the  levy 
of  men  in  several  towns  to  form  garrisons 
under  the  command  of  their  own  magistrates 
for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  in- 
sisting that  to  him,  as  captain-general,  be- 
longed the  controul  of  the  whole  public  force  ; 
and  he  had  introduced  troops  under  his  own 
influence  in  many  of  them,  by  means  of 
which  he  had  effected  changes  in  their  ma- 
gistracy, and  violated  their  privileges.  The 
city  of  Utrecht,  in  particular,  by  its  tumul- 
tuous proceedings,  had  been  subjected  to  these 
high  exertions  of  authority.  Still,  the  firm- 
ness and  talents  of  Barneveldt  were  powerful 
obstacles  to  his  ambitious  schemes,  and  he 
resolved  upon  his  ruin.  In  order  to  throw 
him  off  his  guard,  Maurice  heaped  favours 
upon  his  family,  and  conferred  considerable 
posts  upon  his  sons.  At  length,  in  1618,  the 
famous  synod  of  Dordrecht  or  Dort  was  as- 
sembled. The  result  of  its  deliberations  was 
the  absolute  condemnation  of  ihe  Arminian 
doctrines,  and  of  those  who  held  them. 
Maurice  followed  up  the  blow,  by  ordering 
the  apprehension  of  Barneveldt,  Grotius, 
Uoogenberts,  and  other  heads  of  that  party, 
who  were  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Lou- 
venstein.  Barneveldt  was  brought  to  trial  as 
author  of  the  disturbances  at  Utrecht,  and  an 
enemy  to  the  public  liberty — so  w as  that  word 


profaned  1 He  was  condemned  to  death  by 
an  iniquitous  sentence,  and  no  intercessions 
could  avert  the  fate  of  one  whom  Maurice 
was  so  much  interested  to  remove  (See  Bar- 
neveldt). His  death  not  only  fixed  an  inde- 
lible stain  on  the  memory  of  this  prince,  but 
greatly  injured  his  popularity,  as  soon  as  the 
nation  became  cool  enough  to  estimate  the 
man  they  had  lost. 

The  truce  between  Spain  and  Holland  ex- 
pired in  1621,  and  a renewal  of  the  war  fol- 
lowed. Spinola  appeared  in  the  field  with  so 
much  more  strength  than  Maurice,  that  the 
latter  was  obliged  to  act  on  the  defensive.  A 
reinforcement  under  Mansveldt,  however,  en- 
abled him  in  1622  to  raise  the  siege  of  Bergen  - 
op-Zoom,  which  Spinola  had  pushed  with 
great  vigour.  Maurice  made  another  attempt 
on  Antwerp,  which  was  frustrated  by  several 
unforeseen  accidents,  to  his  severe  mortifica- 
tion. It  was  followed  by  a conspiracy  against 
his  life,  formed  by  the  youngest  son  of  Bar- 
neveldt, joined  by  some  zealous  Arminians, 
in  revenge  of  his  father’s  execution.  It  was 
discovered,  and  cost  the  lives  of  the  con- 
trivers. Even  the  elder  son  of  Barneveldt, 
who  had  highly  disapproved,  but  not  divulged, 
the  conspiracy,  was  not  spared.  A renewed 
persecution  of  that  depressed  party  was  one 
of  its  consequences.  Maurice’s  remaining 
military  transactions  were  not  remarkable  ; 
indeed,  they  seem  rather  to  denote  the  lan- 
guor of  broken  spirits  and  declining  health. 
He  was  unable  to  relieve  Breda,  closely 
invested  by  Spinola,  and  died  at  the  Hague 
in  1625,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age, 
after  forty  years  of  toil  and  care  in  his 
country’s  service.  He  was  never  married. 
Prince  Maurice  was  generally  accounted  the 
most  consummate  warrior  of  his  time,  and 
his  camp  was  resorted  to  from  various  coun- 
tries as  the  befet  military  school  in  Europe. 
There  was  no  part  of  the  science  of  war  with 
which  he  was  not  thoroughly  acquainted, 
but  he  particularly  excelled  in  the  art  of  for- 
tification and  the  selection  of  strong  posts. 
His  mind  was  likewise  stored  with  general 
knowledge,  and  he  had  cultivated  a taste  for 
the  fine  arts.  His  temper  and  talents  were 
admirably  calculated  to  support  a tottering- 
cause  and  render  it  triumphant ; and  he  may 
justly  be  reckoned  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Batavian  liberty.  At  the  same  time,  his  am- 
bition rendered  him  dangerous  to  that  liberty, 
and  his  political  principles  were  adverse  to 
pure  constitutional  freedom.  Mod.  Univers. 
Hist. — A. 
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ft! AU RICE AU,  Francis,  a surgeon  of  rels  obliged  him  to  quit  Padua  before  he  re- 
great reputation  in  the  art  of  midwifery,  was  ceived  the  honour  of  graduation.  He  re- 
a native  of  Paris.  During  many  years  he  ap-  moved  to  Bologna,  where  in  1664  he  took 
plied  to  the  study  and  practice  of  surgery  in  his  doctor’s  degree,  maintaining  for  his  in- 
general ; and  it  was  not  till  after  much  obste-  augural  disputation  a thesis  entitled  “ Pneu- 
trical  experience  in  the  Hotel  Dicu  that  he  maticum  Instrumen rum  circulandi  Sanguinis, 
assumed  the  particular  profession  of  that  sive  de  Motu  et  Usu  Pulmonum.”  In  this 
branch.  By  his  writings,  and  his  skill  and  he  attempted  to  prove  that  the  blood  acquires 
prudence  in  practice,  he  became  more  emi-  its  heat  from  the  pressure  it  undergoes  by  the 
nent  in  it  than  any  person  of  his  time,  and  action  of  the  lungs.  Returning  to  Constaa- 
for  a series  of  years  was  in  the  height  of  tinople,  he  practised  medicine  with  so  much 
employment.  At  length  he  entirely  quitted  success,  that  he  was  made  physician  to  the 
business  and  retired  into  the  country,  where  grand  seignor.  His  great  facility  in  the  ac-  ‘ 
he  died  in  1 709.  His  works  are,  i(  Traite  quisition  of  languages  caused  him,  however, 
des  Maladies  des  Femmes  grosses,  et  celles  to  be  appointed  successor  to  Panagiotti  as 
qui  sOnt  accouchees,”  4to,  1668,  often  re-  court-interpreter;  and  he  afterwards  became 
printed,  and  translated  into  various  languages,  first-interpreter  to  the  Ottoman  empire.  In 
“ ObservatiorissurlaGrossesse  & PAccouche-  1683  he  was  involved  iri  the  changes  conse- 
ment  des  Femmes,”  4to,  1695  ; this  may  be  quent  upon  the  death  of  the  grand  vizir  Cara 
considered  as  the  second  volume  of  the  for-  Mustapha,  and  suffered  a long  and  severe  im- 
mer,  containing  a great  number  of  cases  and  prisonment,  from  which  he  was  not  released 
observations  in  illustration  of  the  doctrines  without  the  sacrificed'  all  his  property.  On  the 
there  laid  down  : an  additional  collection  of  accession  of  Solyman  III.,  in  1687,  he  was 
these  was  given  in  his  “ Dernieres  Observa-  restored  to  his  posts  ; and  in  the  following 
tions  sur  les  Maladies  des  Femmes  grosses  et  year  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to 
accouchees,”  4to,  17C6.  His  “Aphorismcs  Vienna  to  treat  on  peace.  It  was  chiefly 
touchant  l’Accouchement,  la  Grossesse,  et  les  through  his  artful  management  that  the  nego- 
Maladiesdes  Femmes,”  1694,  are  a summary  tiations  were  set  on  foot  which  terminated  in 
of  the  doctrine  of  his  large  work.  All  his  1699  in  the  peace  of  Carlowitz,  at  which  he 
works  were  printed  collectively  at  Paris,  in  acted  as  plenipotentiary  for  the  Porte.  His 
two  volumes  4 to,  1712,  and  afterwards,  services  were  liberally  rewarded,  and  he  con- 
Mauriceau  was  but  an  indifferent  anatomist,  tinned  in  favour  till  his  death  in  1 7 1 1 . Mau- 
and  did  not  excel  in  the  invention  of  instru-  rocordato  always  remained  a member  of  the 
ments  ; yet  he  was  a great  improver  of  his  Greek  church.  A translation  of  the  great 
art  in  several  important  points,  particularly  Dutch  Atlas  of  twelve  volumes  folio  into, 
relative  to  preternatural  births  and  haemor-  Turkish,  was  undertaken  by  him  at  the  com<- 
rhages.  His  observations  are  a treasure  of  mand  of  the  grand  seignor  in  1675,  and  corn- 
useful  facts,  though  ill  arranged,  and  mixed  plcted  with  the  assistance  of  a French  Je- 
with  false  reasoning.  Halleri  Bill.  Chirurg.  suit. 

Eloy  Diet.  Hist.  Med. — A.  The  eldest  son  of  Maurocordato  was  no- 

MAUROCORDATO,  Alexander,  a minated  hospodar  of  Walachia  and  Moldavia 
political  and  literary  character,  was  a Greek,  in  1709.;  but  after  his  father’s  death  was  de- 
born  either  at  Chio  or  Constantinople,  of  a posed  on  suspicion  of  a secret  correspondence 
family  said  to  derive  its  origin  from  the  Scar-  with  the  czar  Peter.  Moreri.  Mod.  Univers. 
lati  of  Genoa.  He  studied  first  at  the  Urban  Hist.  Elan  Diet.  Hist.  Med. — A. 
college  at  Rome,  whence  he  went  to  Padua  to  MAUROLI CO,  Francis,  acelebrated  and 
attend  the  lectures  in  medicine.  As  a proof  profound  Sicilian  mathematician,  who  flou- 
of  his  readiness  in  extemporary  speaking,  and  ri shed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a de- 
his  self-confidence*  it  is  related,  that  one  of  sccndant  from  a noble  Greek  family,  driven  to 
the  medical  professors  being  taken  ill  as  he  seek  an  asylum  in  Sicily  from  the  persecution 
was  going  to  deliver  an  introductory  dis-  of  the  Turks,  and  born  at  Messina,  in  the  year 
course,  Maurocordato  mounted  the  chair  in  1494.  At  an  early  age  he  distinguished  him- 
bis  stead,  and  pronounced  an  harangue  so  self  by  his  proficiency  in  polite  literature,  the 
eloquent  and  well  connected,  that  he  was  de-  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  particularly 
sired  to  print  it.  His  temper  was,  however,  in  mathematical  learning.  Having  devoted: 
too  turbulent  to  acquiesce  in  the  subordina-  himself  to  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  he  be- 
tion  required  in, an  university,  and  his  quar-  came  abbot  of  Santa  Maria  del  Porto,  in  Si- 
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cily  ; but  his  favourite  studies,  to  which  he 
applied  more 'of  his  time  than  to  theBible  and 
divinity,  were  thoseof  the  belles  lettres,  and  the 
mathematical  sciences.  He  particularly  ex- 
celled in  geometry,  astronomy,  optics,  and  ar- 
chitecture. It  is  said  also  by  some  writers,  that 
he  pretended  to  foretell  future  events  by  Ins 
skill  in  judicial  astrology.  As,  however, 
nothing  appears  in  any  of  his  publications 
which  is  favourable  to  such  a tradition,  it  is 
not  improbable  but  that  it  originated  in  the 
vulgar  notion  of  the  times,  that  astronomers 
were  astrologers  ; and  that  the  tales  of  his 
pretended  prognostics  are  without  any  foun- 
dation. Fora  long  time  he  filled  the  mathe- 
matical chair  in  his  native  city,  with  great  re- 
putation ; and  was  particularly  admired  for 
the  perspicuity  with  which  he  explained  and 
illustrated  the  most  difficult  questions.  His 
fame  as  a mathematician  extended  over  all 
Europe,  and  he  enjoyed  the  esteem  and 
friendship  of  the  most  illustrious  persons  of 
his  time.  Several  strangers  of  distinction  vi- 
sited Messina,  in  order  to  obtain  his  acquaint- 
ance ; and  the  Sicilians  ing  cneral  boasted  of 
him  as  their  second  Archimedes.  He  restored 
the  fifth  book  of  Apollonius,  which  had  been 
lost ; and  though  he  did  not  succeed  equally 
with  Viviani  in  the  following  century,  his 
performance  shows  him  to  have  been  the  most 
profound  geometrician  of  his  time.  He  found 
out  a new  method  of  demonstrating  the  co- 
nic sections,  in  which  he  has  been  followed 
bv  many  modern  geometers.  In  his  treatise 
“ De  Lineis  horariis,”  he  made  new  discove-' 
ries  in  the  science  of  dialling,  and  was  the 
first  who  observed  the  intersections  of  these 
lines  with  each  other.  He  wrote  on  optics, 
and  discovered  that  it  is  the  crystalline  hu- 
mour which  collects  and  unites  on  the  retina 
of  the  eye,  the  rays  which  it  receives  from 
external  objects,  and  brings  every  pencil  to 
its  proper  focus  ; and  by  means  of  it  was 
able  to  explain  the  different  phaenomena  of 
length  and  shortness  of  sight.  It  is  rather 
surprising  that  he  should  not  also  have  found 
out  that  by  this  means,  the  rays  of  light,  is- 
suing, in  pencils,  from  every  point  of  an  ob- 
ject, make  a real  image  of  it  upon  the  retina. 
Montucla  conjectures  that  he  was  prevented 
from  coming  to  this  conclusion,  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  accounting  for  objects  appearing  up- 
right, when  their  images,  made  by  rays  of  light 
upon  the  retina,  must  be  inverted.  He  also 
first  found  out  the  true  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem concerning  the  image  of  the  sun  appear- 
ing round,  though  the  rays  that  form  it  are 


transmitted  into  a dark  room  through  an  an- 
gular aperture;  and  he  made  other  import- 
ant advances  towards  the  discovery  of  the 
nature  of  vision  ; for  an  account  of  which 
our  authorities  refer  to  Montucla.  JVJauro- 
Iico,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  for  many 
years  an  invalid,  in  consequence  of  his  in- 
tense application,  reached  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty,  and  died  in  the  year  1575.  His 
principal  works  are,  an  edition  of  “ The 
Spherics  of  Theodosius,”  1558,  folio  ; 
“ Emendatio  et  Restitutio  Conicorum  Apol- 
lonii  Pcrgcei,”  1654,  folio;  M Arch  i media 
Monumenta  omnia,”  1685,  folio;  “ Eucli- 
dis  Phaenomena,”  15QI,  4to  ; “ Martyrolo- 
gium,”  1566,  4to,  in  which  he  led  the  way 
that  was  afterwards  taken  by  Baronins  j Si- 
canicarum  Rerum  Compendium,”  8vo ; 
“ Rime,”  155a,  8vo  ; “ Opuscula  Mathe- 
matica,”  1675,  4to ; “ Arithmeticorum 

Libri  duo,”  8vo  ; “ I’hotismus  de  Lumine 
et  Umbra,”  4toj  “ Problem ata  mechamca 
ad  Magnctem  et  ad  Pyxidem  nauticam  perli- 
nentia,”  4to  ; u Cosmographia,”  4to,  &c. 
Landi’s  Hist,  de  la  Lit.  de  l' ltulie,  vol.  IP. 
liv.  XI.  art.  II.  Priestley's  Hist.  Vision , 
&tc.  vol.  1.  period  II.  sect.  I.  Moreri. 
Nouv.  Dirt.  Hist. — M. 

MAURUS.  See  Teuentianus. 

MAUSSAC,  Philip- James,  a learned 
critic,  was  born  about  1590  at  Toulouse, 
where  his  father  was  a counsellor  of  parlia- 
ment. He  was  brought  up  to  the  law,  and 
became  president  of  the  court  of  Aides  at 
Montpellier,  where  he  died  in  1650.  He 
was  accounted  one  of  the  best  Greek  scholars 
of  his  time.  He  wrote  “ Notes  and  Correc- 
tions on  Harpocration,”  Par.  1614,  4to ; 
cf  Remarks  on  the  Treatise  on  Mountains  and 
Rivers  ascribed  to  Plutarch,”  and  various 
“ Opuscules.”  All  these  display  profound 
erudition  and  judicious  criticism.  Moreri. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

MAUYILLON,  James,  professor  of  the 
military  sciences  in  the  Caroline  college  at 
Brunswick,  was  descended  from  a French 
family,  and  born  atLeipsicin  1743.  Both 
his  parents  being  protestants,  he,  was  edu- 
cated in  the  principles  of  that  religion ; and 
his  father  having  been  invited  in  1756  to  be 
professor  of  the  French  language  in  the  Ca- 
roline college,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  pro- 
secuting his  studies  under  the  celebrated  men 
who  at  that  time  were  an  ornament  to  this  se- 
minary, such  as  Jerusalem,  .Gartner,  and 
Ebert.  His  favourite  pursuits  here  were  lan- 
guages, drawing,  and  the  mathemayes. 
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Though  of  small  stature  and  weak  in  consti- 
tution, he  had  a strong  attachment  to  a mili- 
tary life  ; but  as  this  was  opposed  by  bis  fa- 
ther, who  wished  him  to  study  law,  he  went 
privately  to  the  Hanoverian  general  Wall- 
moden,  and  offered  to  enlist.  The  general, 
in  consequence  of  his  diminutive  figure,  re- 
fused to  accept  of  him;  but  as  he  persisted  in 
his  design,  the  general,  after  some  conver- 
sation with  his  father,  admitted  him  into  the 
corps  of  engineers.  When  the  war  was  end- 
ed, he  returned  to  Hanover;  and  finding  that 
he  had  no  hope  of  promotion  in  the  Hanove- 
rian service,  and  that  his  father  still  urged 
him  to  study  law,  he  resolved  to  follow  his 
advice,  and  with  that  view  repaired  to  Leipsic  ; 
but  this  plan  he  soon  abandoned,  and  in 
17CG  obtained  a place  as  assistant  in  the 
school  of  Ilfeld.  Here  he  improved  himself 
in  the  Latin  language,  and  soon  after,  on  the 
recommendation  of  general  Wallmoden,  was 
appointed  engineer  of  bridges  and  highways 
at  Cassel,and  teacher  of  the  military  sciences. 
He  now  became  a contributor  to  some  periodi- 
cal works,  and  wrote  his  “ Letters  on  the 
Merits  of  the  German  Poets,”  which,  on  ac- 
count of  the  severity  of  his  animadversions, 
excited  against  him  a great  many  enemies. 
In  theyear  1775  he  translated  Raynal’s  His- 
tory of  both  the  Indies,  Turgot’s  work,  and. 
Ariosto  ; and  was  engaged  in  several  of  the 
journals.  In  1777,  the  landgrave  having 
formed  a corps  of  cadets,  Mauvillon  was  ap- 
pointed a captain  in  it ; and  though  his  at- 
tachment to  a military  life  rendered  such  a si- 
tuation highly  agreeable  to  him,  it  afterwards 
became  the  source  of  much  uneasiness ; as 
he  had  to  struggle  against  cabals,  which  soured 
his  temper,  and  brought  on  a hypochondriacal 
complaint,  that  reduced  him  to  a state  of 
great  debility.  He  received  consolation,  how- 
ever, in  the  friendship  of  professor  Dohrn, 
afterwards  Prussian  minister.  About  this  time 
the  physiocratie system  had  excited  considera- 
ble notice  in  Germany ; and  as  he  and  his 
friend  often  conversed  on  this  subject,  he 
wrote  his  “ Physiocratie  Letters,”  addressed 
toDohm,  which  were  published  at  Brunswick 
in  1 7S0.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  society  of  antiquaries  at  Cassel, 
and  wrote  several  papers  inserted  in  its  Trans- 
actions, most  of  which  met  with  a favourable 
reception.  In  the  year  17S1,  he  wrote  his 
Introduction  to  the  Military  Sciences,  with  an 
Essay  on  the  Thirty  Years  War,  and  another 
on  the  Influence  which  the  Invention  of  Gun- 
powder has  had  in  Modern  Wars,  all  of 
vol.  vr. 


which  were  published  in  French.  Finding 
his  situation  in  the  corps  of  cadets  to  be  very 
disagreeable,  he  repaired  to  Potsdam  and  soli- 
cited an  appointment  from  Frederic  II.,  who 
offered  him  a captain’s  commission  in  the 
corps  of  engineers,  with  a salary  of  six  hun- 
dred dollars  and  other  advantages  ; but  as  his 
wife  was  averse  to  settling  in  Prussia,  he  de- 
clined this  offer,  and  returned  to  his  former 
situation  at  Cassel.  He  had  always  been  fond 
of  reading  theological  works,  and  as  he  now 
enjoyed  some  leisure,  he  composed  his  “ Sy- 
stem of  Religion,”  printed  at  Berlin  in  1787  ; 
took  a share  in  the  “ Military  Journal,”  and 
formed  the  plan  of  his  “ Dramatic  Proverbs,” 
which  were  published  at  Leipsic  in  1785. 
The  same  year  he  was  invited  to  Brunswick  to 
be  major  in  the  corps  of  engineers  and  pro- 
fessor in  the  Caroline  college.  He  now  con- 
tinued his  literary  studies  ; began  a transla- 
tion of  General  Tcmplehof’s  History  of  the 
Seven  Years’  War ; and  in  1786  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  celebrated  Mirabeau,  (see 
his  article)  who  was  then  on  his  way  back  to 
Paris  from  Berlin,  and  who  found  in  Mau- 
villon a man  of  similar  pursuits  and  similar 
ideas.  This  acquaintance  soon  ripened  into 
an  intimate  friendship;  a history  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  Mirabeau’s  Letters  to  Mauvil- 
lon, published  under  the  title  of  “Lettresdu 
Comte  de Mirabeau  a un  de  ses  Amis  en  Al- 
lemagne,ecritesdurantles  Annees  1 786 — 90,” 
Brussels  1792.  The  count  made  a proposal 
to  his  new  friend  to  draw  up  in  conjunction  a 
kind  of  politico-philosophical  work  on  the 
Prussian  states,  considered  in  their  external 
and  internal  relations ; and  though  Mauvillon 
was  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  likely  to  oc- 
cur in  the  execution  of  it,  he  began  to  collect 
materials,  and  employed  all  his  leisure  time  in 
arranging  them.  In  the  beginning  of  17S7M1- 
rabeau  was  obliged  to  visit  Paris  ; but  as  he 
found  it  necessary  that  their  joint  labours 
should  be  carried  on  in  the  same  place,  he  re- 
turned in  the  month  of  June,  and  remained  till 
August,  at  which  time  he  went  to  Hamburgh, 
and  then  proceeded  by  sea  to  Paris,  where 
he  completed  the  work  and  published  it  under 
his  own  name.  Mirabeau  proposed  to  his 
friend  to  engage  in  a similar  work  in  regard 
to  England,  which  he  and  Mauvillon,  at- 
tended by  the  eldest  son  of  the  latter  as 
draftsman,  visited  for  that  purpose  ; but  Mi- 
rabeau’s political  engagements,  and  sudden 
death,  prevented  this  plan  from  being  carried 
into  execution.  His  next  literary  produc- 
tion was  a work  entitled  “Man  and  Wo- 
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man,”  written  in  opposition  to  a book  by 
Brandes,  in  which  the  female  sex  had  not 
been  treated  with  that  candour  and  justice 
which  Mauvillon  thought  due  to  them.  This 
work  displays  great  acuteness  and  knowledge 
of  human  nature ; but  the  author  never  en- 
ters deep  enough  into  the  subject  ; and 
though  he  has  refuted  many  of  Brandes’  as- 
sertions, his  style  is  declamatory  and  ver- 
bose. In  1792  he  began  a “ Life  of  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,”  which  in  respect 
to  style  is  the  best  of  all  his  productions  ; 
and  he  died  in  the  year  following,  in  conse- 
quence of  a cold  which  he  caught  on  a jour- 
ney to  Hamburgh.  Mauvillon  was  fond  of 
company  ; and  in  the  early  part  of  life  the 
whole  object  of  his  labour  was  that  he  might 
gratify  this  taste  without  running  in  debt. 
He  was  exceedingly  simple  both  in  his  man- 
ners and  dress.  To  wine  he  had  no  particu- 
lar attachment  ; but  he  was  so  fond  of  coffee 
that  he  used  to  declare  that,  if  he  lived  under 
a sovereign  who  should  be  so  despotic  as  to 
forbid  him  the  use  of  it,  he  would  quit  the 
country.  He  was  a great  friend  to  tolera- 
tion, and  always  expressed  his  opinions  with 
great  freedom,  and  without  the  least  respect 
to  persons.  On  this  account,  his  company 
was  not  very  agreeable  to  men  of  superior 
rank.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
Revolution  he  adopted  the  republican  princi- 
ples ; blithe  highly  disapproved  of  the  hor- 
rid massacres  which  then  took  place  in 
France,  and  particularly  the  murder  of  Lewis 
XVI.  One  striking  feature  in  his  character 
■was  a rigid  attention  to  the  performance  of 
his  promise.  As  a writer  he  possessed  more 
wit  than  learning.  In  all  his  works  he  shows 
himself  an  acute  thinker  ; but  he  often  builds 
on  false  principles,  which  are  decked  out  in 
so  agreeable  a dress,  that  they  may  impose 
on  a careless  reader.  He  seems  to  have  a 
strong  propensity  to  the  language  of  para- 
dox, and  appears  often  to  make  assertions 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  discussion. 
Schlichtegroll’s  Necrology . — J. 

MAXENTIUS,  Marcus  AuiiEi.ius-Va- 
lrrius,  Roman  emperor,  was  the  son  of  the 
emperor  Maximian,  and  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Galerius.  When,  at  the  abdication  of 
Maximian  and  Dioclesian  in  305,  and  the 
elevation  of  Galerius  and  Constantins  to  the 
rank  of  Augustus,  two  new  Caesars  were  to 
he  created,  Maxentius,  who  appeared  by  birth 
and  alliance  best  entitled  to  that  honour,  was 
excluded  from  it  on  account  of  his  vicious 
character,  and  the  arrogance  with  which  he 


behaved  towards  his  father-in-law.  Highly 
indignant  at  this  treatment,  he  retired  to  a villa 
near  Rome,'  and  watched  for  an  opportunity 
of  asserting  his  claims.  The  example  of 
Constantine,  who  having  like  him  been  ex- 
cluded, had  raised  himself  to  the  purple 
through  the  favour  of  the  soldiery,  gave  a 
new  stimulus  to  his  ambition  ; and  in  306, 
taking  advantage  of  the  discontents  of  the 
pretorian  troops,  he  procured  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  Augustus  in  Rome,  and  put  to 
death  the  prefect  and  other  magistrates  who 
adhered  to  Galerius.  His  abdicated  father, 
resuming  his  dignity,  joined  him  ; and  the 
Caesar  Severus,  who  marched  against  them, 
was  deserted  by  his  army,  made  prisoner,  and 
obliged  to  become  his  own  executioner.  Ga- 
lerius next,  in  307,  entered  Italy  with  a power- 
ful army  for  the  purpose  of  dethroning  Max- 
entius ; but  he  found  the  new  emperor  so 
strongly  defended,  and  his  own  troops  so 
wavering  in  their  fidelity,  that  he  thought  it 
best  to  consult  his  safety  by  a retreat.  The 
authority  of  Maxentius,  however,  was  put 
to  a new  hazard  by  the  ambition  of  his  own 
father,  who,  having  again  tasted  the  sweets  of 
power,  was  desirous  of  retaining  it  by  the  de- 
position of  his  son.  The  cause  of  each  was 
pleaded  before  the  soldiers,  who  decided  in 
favour  of  the  younger  claimant,  the  creature 
of  their  own  choice ; and  Maximian  was 
obliged  to  retire  with  shame  and  humiliation. 

Maxentius  was  now  undisputed  master  of 
Italy,  and  the  security  of  his  condition  gave 
full  scope  to  the  display  of  those  vices  which 
have  placed  him  in  the  list  of  those  Roman 
emperors  who  have  most  dishonoured  the 
purple  by  their  tyranny  and  debauchery.  His 
prodigal  expenses  were  supplied  by  extor- 
tions on  the  property  of  his  subjects  levied 
with  insatiable  rapacity  ; and  it  was  in  his 
reign  that  the  method  of  exacting  a free  gift 
from  the  senators  on  the  pretext  of  a marriage, 
a birth,  a victory,  See.,  was  first  invented. 
His  suspicions  frequently  endangered  the  lives 
of  persons  of  rank ; and  the  honour  of  their 
wives  and  daughters  was  daily  exposed  to  vio- 
lation from  his  brutal  desires.  The  heroism 
of  a Christian  lady,  who  plunged  a dagger  into 
her  breast  in  order  to  escape  his  impure  em- 
braces, is  recorded  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers, 
and  has  exercised  their  casuistry  in  deciding 
upon  the  lawfulness  of  the  action.  In  the 
partition  of  the  empire,  Africa  had  been  held 
by  Severus  in  conjunction  with  Italy.  Max- 
entius had  put  in  his  claim  for  it,  as  part  of 
the  dominion  that  had  fallen  to  him,  but  his 
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right  was  not  generally  acknowledged.  This 
he  imputed  to  the  artifices  of  Alexander,  who 
commanded  in  those  provinces  as  vicar  of  the 
pretorian  prefect,  and  he  attempted  to  take 
him  off  by  assassination.  , The  discovery  of 
this  design  irritated  the  soldiery  so  much  that 
they  invested  Alexander  with  the  purple  ; and. 
it  was  not  till  311  that  Maxentius  was  able  to 
establish  his  authority  in  Africa  by  the  defeat 
and  death  of  the  usurper.  This  revolt  gave 
occasion  to  the  ruin  of  the  cities  of  Cirtha  and 
Carthage,  and  the  devastation  of  the  country 
by  fire  and  sword,  and  produced  a plentiful 
harvest  of  fines  and  confiscations.  Though 
abandoned  to  sloth  and  voluptuousness,  Max- 
entius entertained  ambitious  designs,  and 
openly  avowed  pretensions  to  the  whole 
western  empire.  He  was  net  likely  therefore 
long  to  continue  in  peace  with  Constantine, 
who  by  his  valour  had  made  himself  master 
of  the  Gallic  provinces.  The  pretexts  for 
the  civil  war  which  broke  out  between  them 
in  311,  wfith  the  series  of  events,  are  related 
in  the  Life  of  Constantine.  It  will  suffice 
here  to  mention,  that  this  active  and  warlike 
prince,  not  waiting  to  be  attacked,  invaded 
Italy  with  an  army  inferior  to  that  of  his  rival, 
but  better  disciplined  and  accustomed  to  con- 
quer; and  that  after  two  victories,  he  ap- 
proached the  capital,  whence  Maxentius  had 
not  yet  moved.  Roused  at  length  from  his 
pusillanimous  inaction,  and  fortified  by  pre-*- 
dictions  from  the  Sybilline  oracles,  the  latter 
marched  out  wfith  a numerous  host,  and  met 
the  invader  at  the  distance  of  nine  miles  from 
Rome.  After  a bloody  action,  in  which  the 
pretorian  soldiers  alone  retarded  the  victory 
of  Constantine,  a total  rout  ensued,  and  Max- 
entius .flying  with  the  crowd  across  the  Mil- 
vian  bridge,  was  forced  into  the  Tiber,  where 
he  sunk  beneath  the  weight  of  his  armour, 
and  was  drowned.  This  event  took  place  in 
October  312,  six  years  after  he  had  mounted 
the  imperial  throne.  He  left  a wife  and  one 
son,  but  of  their  fate  nothing  has  been  re- 
corded. Univers.  Hist.  Creoier.  Gibbon. 
—A. 

MAXIMIAN,  (Marcus- Aurelius-Va- 
lerius-  Maximianus-Herculius,)  Ro- 
man emperor,  was  born  about  the  year  230, 
in  the  territory  of  Sirmium,  of  parents  who 
gained  their  daily  subsistence  by  the  labour 
of  their  hands.  Brought  up  in  rustic  man- 
ners and  ignorance  of  letters,,  he  early  em- 
braced that  way  of  life  which  alone  presented 
to  him  the  prospect  of  advancement,  and, 
like  many  of  his  countrymen,  enlisted  in  the 


Roman  army.  From  the  ranks  he  gradually 
rose  through  the  several  stages  of  command, 
distinguished  by  strength  and  hardiness  of 
body,  and  the  military  virtues  of  courage  and 
obedience.  He  fought  under  the  emperors 
Aurelian  and  Probus  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  Rhine,  Euphrates,  and  borders  of 
the  ocean,  acquiring  the  talents  of  an  expe- 
rienced soldier,  if  not  of  a great  general,  and 
successful  in  a variety  of  arduous  enterprises. 
His  manners  were  not  changed  in  his  pro- 
gress, but  remained  rude  and  ferocious,  with 
the  propensity  to  gross  debauchery  usual  in 
such  a condition.  During  the  course  of  ser- 
vice, he  contracted  a great  intimacy  with  his 
fellow-soldier  Diocletian,  who,  when  elevated 
to  the  imperial  dignity,  thought  th^t  he  could 
not  better  secure  his  authority  than  by  asso- 
ciating on  the  throne  a man  of  tried  valour 
and  fidelity,  accustomed  to  revere  his  supe- 
rior genius.  He  first  created  Maximian  Cae- 
sar, and  in  266  raised  him  to  an  equality 
with  himself  by  the  title  of  Augustus.  The 
personal  superiority  of  Diocletian  was,  how- 
ever, recognised  in  the  assumed  epithet  of 
Jovius,  while  Maximian  took  that  of  Hercu - 
lilts . There  was  at  first  no  formal  partition 
of  the  empire  between  the  two  chiefs,  but 
while  Diocletian  undertook  the  war  against 
Persia,  the  west  was  placed  under  the  care 
and  inspection  of  Maximian.  He  was  called 
in  2S7  into  Gaul  by  a revolt  of  the  oppressed 
peasants  named  Bagaudae,  and  their  suppres- 
sion by  the  arms  of  disciplined  troops  was  no 
difficult  task.  To  clear  that  country  from  a 
crowd  of  German  tribes  which  had  overrun 
various  parts  of  it  was  a more  arduous  under- 
taking, which,  however,  he  effected  after  se- 
veral actions,  in  which  he  displayed  great 
personal  valour.  He  even  passed  the  Rhine, 
and  brought  to  submission  two  kings  of  the 
Franks.  His  attempt,  however,  to  restrain 
the  piracies  of  the  Franks  and  Saxons  by 
means  of  his  officer  Carausius,  was  eventually 
the  cause  of  the  temporary  loss  of  Britain  to 
the  empire;  for  Carausius,  being  detected  in 
appropriating  to'  himself  the  spoils  of  the  pi- 
rates, and  threatened  with  death  by  Maximi- 
an, made  his  escape  to  that  island,  and  ob- 
tained possession  of  it,  which  the  emperor  was 
obliged  to  relinquish  to  him.  In  290  the  two 
colleagues,  returning  successful  from  their  se- 
veral scenes  of  action,  had  an  interview  at  Mi- 
lan, and  presented  an  edifying  spectacle  of 
perfect  concord  ; for  Maximian  in  his  high 
station  had  not  ceased  to  recognise  the  supe- 
rior abilities  of  Diocletian,  to  which  he  paid 
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the  homage  of  respect  and  deference.  The 
repeated  assaults  of  the  barbarians  on  the  fron- 
tiers, however,  suggested  the  necessity  of  as- 
sociating two  inferior  partners  of  empire  in 
the  vigour  of  life : and  accordingly,  in  the 
spring  of  292,  Galerius  was  adopted  by  Di- 
ocletian, and  Constantine  by  Maximian, 
and  each  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Caesar,  and 
obliged  to  marry  a daughter  of  his  respective 
father.  The  provinces  of  the  empire  were 
distributed  among  the  four,  and  in  the.  parti- 
tion Maximian  retained  Italy  and  Africa.  The 
latter  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  theatre 
of  his  activity,  and  he  vanquished  some  of 
the  fierce  tribes  of  Mauritania.  His  residence 
in  time  of  peace  was  the  city  of  Milan, 
which  hedecorated  with  splendid  edifices,  and 
rendered  in  some  degree  a rival  of  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  whole  empire.  His  hatred  of 
the  Christians,  founded  on  the  superstitious 
prejudices  of  an  uncultivated  mind,  and  the 
fierceness  of  a rude  soldier,  had  induced  him 
to  practise  some  severities  against  them  even 
before  the  famous  edict  of  persecution  issued 
by  Diocletian  near  the  close  of  his  reign  ; and 
in  the  latter  act  he  cordially  joined.  In  303 
the  two  Augusti  jointly  celebrated  a triumph 
at  Rome,  which  was  remarkable  as  the  last  of 
those  animating  and  magnificent  spectacles, 
it  was  not  long  after,  that  a severe  illness  in- 
spired Diocletian  with  the  design  of  abdicat- 
ing his  power,  which  resolution  he  brought 
to  effect  in  May  305.  Maximian  reluctantly 
was  induced  by  his  authority  to  adopt  his  ex- 
ample and  on  the  same  day  divested  himself 
of  the  purple  at  Milan,  and  retired  to  a de- 
lightful villain  Lucania.  He  was  compelled  by 
Galerius,  in  the  creation  of  a new  Ckesar,  to 
pass  over  his  own  son  Maxentius,  and  nomi- 
nate Severus.  When  that  son,  as  related  in 
his  article,  broke  through  this  disposition  and 
assumed  the  purple  at  Rome  in  306,  Maxi- 
mian repaired  thither,  and,  at  his  request  and 
that  of  the  senate,  re-assumed  the  imperial 
dignity.  He  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  the 
destruction  of  Severus,  after  which  event  he 
passed  the  Alps  for  the  purpose  of  an  interview 
with  Constantine,  then  master  of  Gaul.  He 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  that  prince,  upon 
whom  he  bestowed  in  marriage  his  daughter 
Fausta,  conferring  upon  him  at  the  same  time 
the  title  of  Augustus.  When  Galerius  in- 
vaded Italy,  it  was  chiefly  through  the  military 
skill  of  Maximian  that  his  attempts  were  baf- 
fled. The  singular  contest  for  empire  be- 
tween the  father  and  son,  decided  by  the  sol- 
diery in  favour  of  the  latter,  has  been  noticed 
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in  the  account  of  Maxentius.  Maximian  re- 
tired in  confusion  into  Illyricum,  and  endea- 
voured to  engage  Galerius  in  his  cause.  He 
was  treated  with  some  respect,  and  his  name 
appears  as  consul  with  Galerius  in  308.  Dis- 
appointed, however,  in  his  purpose  of  ex- 
citing new  commotions,  he  returned  to  the 
court  of  his  son-in-law  Constantine.  In  or- 
der to  prevent  suspicions  of  his  designs,  he 
again  resigned  the  imperial  ensigns,  and  pre- 
tended to  be  entirely  cured.of  ambition.  But 
lie  was  at  the  same  time  secretly  watching  an 
opportunity  for  recovering  his  power ; and 
when  Constantine  in  309  was  engaged  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  in  repelling  an  invasion 
of  the  Franks,  while  a part  of  his  army  was 
stationed  at  Arles  to  guard  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Gaul  from  Maxentius,  Maximian, 
spreading  or  crediting  a report  of  his  death, 
hastily  resumed  the  purple.  He  took  posses- 
sion of  alarge  treasure  in  Arles,  and,  scatter- 
ing it  among  the  soldiers,  endeavoured  to  at- 
tach them  to  his  interest.  The  intelligence 
of  this  event  caused  Constantine  to  return 
speedily  into  Gaul.  His  perfidious  father- 
in-law  did  not  wait  his  coming  at  Arles,  hut 
took  refuge  in  Marseilles,  where  he  was  soon 
besieged.  While  he  was  holding  a confer- 
ence with  Constantine,  the  troops  of  the  lat- 
ter were  admitted  into  the  town,  and  he  was 
seized  and  brought  to  the  conqueror.  After 
a reprimand,  he  was  stript  of  the  purple,  and 
kept  in  the  palace  under  strict  watch.  Ac- 
cording to  Lactantius,  this  clemency  had  no 
other  effect  upon  him  than  to  inspire  him  with 
the  black  design  of  murdering  Constantine ; 
and  he  had  the  atrocious  folly  to  solicit  his 
daughter  Fausta  to  join  him  in  the  conspiracy. 
She  informed  her  husband  of  the  plot,  and 
through  their  contrivance  a slave  was  placed 
in  the  emperor’s  bed,  whom  Maximian  stab- 
bed, on  the  supposition  that  it  was  his  master. 
Upon  this  detection  he  w'as  judged  unworthy 
to  live,  and  being  permitted  to  choose  his 
death,  he  strangled  himself.  Gibbon,  how- 
ever, treats  this  story  as  a fiction,  invented  to 
render  his  memory  more  odious,  and  palliate 
the  severity  of  his  fate.  It  is  certain  that  he 
terminated  his  life  in  a violent  manner  in  the 
vcar310,  at  the  age  of  sixty.  Univers.  Hist. 
Crevier.  Gibbon. — A. 

MAXIMILIAN  I.  emperor  of  Germany, 
born  in  1459,  w'as  son  of  the  emperor  Fre- 
deric TV.  His  faculties  opened  so  slowdy, 
that  at  the  age  of  ten  it  was  doubtful  whether 
he  was  dumb  or  an  idiot.  From  that  time, 
however,  he  became  remarkably  addicted  to 
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letters,  and  arrived  at  the  ready  and  eloquent 
use  of  the  Latin,  French  and  Italian  lan- 
guages. In  his  twentieth  year  his  father 
effected  the  marriage  he  had  long  had  at 
heart  between,  him  and  Mary  the  heiress  of 
the  great  house  of  Burgundy.  Louis  XL  of 
France  having  seized  part  of  her  inheritance 
in  the  Low-countries,  Maximilian  made  war 
against  him,  defeated  his  troops  at  the  battle 
of  Guinegaste,  and  recovered  great  part  of 
the  usurped  territories.  He  also  suppressed 
the  revolts  which  broke  out  in  various  parts 
of  the  Low-countries.  As  he  was  proceed- 
ing in  a career  of  success,  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  his  wife  in  consequence  of  a fall 
from  her  horse,  after  she  had  borne  him  a 
son  and  a daughter.  This  circumstance  gave 
a great  shock  to  his  authority  m those  parts, 
and  the  guardianship  of  the  children  was  im- 
mediately contested  with  him  by  the  states. 
He  endeavoured  to  retain  the  government  of 
the  provinces,  in  which  he  was  unpopular 
through  his  preference  of  Germans  in  the  be- 
stowing of  offices;  and  a civil  war  ensued, 
which  was  at  length  accommodated  on  the 
condition  that  he  should  continue  tutor  to  his 
son  Philip  under  certain  restrictions.  He 

had  affianced  his  daughter  Margaret  to  the 
0.0 

dauphin,  and  she  was  sent  into  France  for 
education.  In  1-186  Maximilian  w'as  elected 
king  of  the  Romans,  and  crowned  at  Aix-la- 
chapelle.  The  disorders  committed  by  his 
German  troops  in  Flanders,  and  suspicions 
of  his  arbitrary  designs,  kindled  a new'  flame 
in  ttiat  country,  always  jealous  of  its  rights 
and  privileges  ; and  upon  his  arrival  at  Bruges 
to  meet  the  states-general  in  1488,  the  inha- 
bitants ran  to  arms  and  secured  his  person,  at 
the  same  time  imprisoning  some  of  his  coun- 
sellors and  favourites,  four  of  whom  they  be- 
headed. The  people  of  Ghent  followed  their 
example,  and  affairs  were  in  great  confusion, 
till  Maximilian,  after  a detention  of  ten 
months,  wras  liberated  by  a treaty.  A mar- 
riage with  another  rich  heiress,  Anne  of 
Britany,  was  now  the  object  of  his  ambition 
and  he  prevailed  so  far  with  the  states  of  that 
country,  as  to  procure  a solemnization  of  the 
nuptials  by  proxy;  but  having  neither  troops 
nor  money  to  support  his  interest,  Charles 
VIII.  of  France  robbed  him  of  his  spouse, 
and  sent  back  his  daughter  Margaret,  to 
whom,  when  dauphin,  he  had  been  con- 
tracted. Maximilian,  justly  irritated  at  this 
conduct,  made  an  irruption  into  French  Flan- 
ders and  took  some  towns  ; but  the  quarrel 
was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Senlis  in  1493, 


In  that  year,  Maximilian,  by  the  death  of 
his  father,  succeeded  w ithout  opposition  to  the 
imperial  dignity.  He  immediately  marched 
at  the  head  of  an  army  against  the  Turks  who 
had  invaded  Croatia,  but  they  retreated  before 
he  could  reach  them.  In  1494  he  took  for 
his  second  wife  Blanche  the  sister  of  John 
Galeazzo  duke  of  Milan,  the  meanness  of 
whose  origin  was  compensated  by  a large 
portion,  of  which  he  stood  much  in  need. 
This  alliance  engaged  him  in  the  affairs  of 
Italy;  and  when  Charles  VIII.  of  France  in 
his  rapid  career  had  made  himself  master  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  Maximilian  joined 
in  the  confederacy  of  the  pope,  the  king  of 
Spain,  and  several  Italian  powers,  to  oppose 
his  arms.  He  also  effected  a marriage. be- 
tween his  son  Philip  and  the  infanta  Jane, 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  by  which 
the  Low-countries  eventually  fell  under  the 
dominion  of  Spain.  After  fhe  retreat  of 
Charles  from  Italy,  Maximilian  in  1496  en- 
gaged in  an  expedition  into  that  country,  and 
laid  siege  to  Leghorn  ; but  through  want  of 
strength,  and  fluctuation  in  his  counsels,  he 
failed  in  his  attempts,  and  returned  with  dis- 
grace. A war  with  the  duke  of  Guelderland, 
in  which  he  was  next  involved,  w'as  suddenly 
suspended  on  account  of  a quarrel  with  the 
Grisons  and  their  allies  the  Swiss,  who  made 
incursions  upon  his  Austrian  territories.  His 
attempts  to  reduce  this  valiant  people  w'ere 
very  unsuccessful,  and  after  seven  defeats 
within  six  months,  he  was  glad  to  terminate 
the  war,  in  1300,  bv  a treaty  and  arbitration. 

Lewis  XII.  of -France  having  conquered 
Milan,  the  emperor  was  induced  by  advan- 
tageous terms  to  grant  him  the  investiture  of 
it.  After  the  death  of  his  son  Philip  in  1507, 
he  obtained  the  recency  of  the  Low-countries, 
of  which  he  constituted  his  daughter  Mar- 
garet gouvernante.  The  famous  league  of 
Cambray  against  the  Venetians  took  place  in 
1509,  to  which  Maximilian  was  one  of  the 
contracting  parties.  His  troops  took  pos- 
session of  Friuli  and  Istria,  and  he  himself 
at  the  head  of  a great  army  laid  siege  to 
Padua,  but  w'as  obliged  to  abandon  the  en- 
terprise. When  in  the  sequel  pope  Julius 
deserted  the  league  and  declared  w'ar  against 
the  French,  Maximilian  conceived  the  extra.- 
ordinary  project  of  getting  him  deposed,  and 
succeeding  him  in  the  papacy.  He  intended 
to  bribe  the  cardinals  with  a large  sum  of 
borrowed  money,  for  he  had  none  of  his 
own;  but  the  scheme  w'as  only  communi- 
cated to  a few  friends,  and  had  no-  conse- 
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quences.  He  continued  for  some  time  to  act 
with  the  French,  but  in  1512  he  was  de- 
tached from  their  alliance  by  the  kings  of 
England  and  Arragon,  and  joined  in  a league 
against  them.  For  a large  subsidy  he  en- 
gaged to  assist  Henry  VIII.  with  a body  of 
Swiss  in  his  invasion  of  France  ; but  failing- 
in  his  engagement,  he  came  in  person  with  a 
few  German  troops,  and  flattered  the  vanity 
of  the  English  king,  as  well  as  gratified  his 
own  avarice,  by  serving  under  him  for  the 
pay  of  a hundred  crowns  a day.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Francis  I.  he  made  peace  with  that 
monarch,  who  thereby  gained  the  opportu- 
nity of  recovering  the  Milanese.  His  rapid 
successes, however,  alarmed  Maximilian,  who 
made  an  alliance  with  the  pope,  and  laid 
siege  to  Milan,  but  with  his  usual  ill  success  ; 
and  he  soon  after  made  an  accommodation 
with  Francis. 

The  commencement  of  the  reformation 
under  Luther  seemed  not  greatly  to  interest 
him.  The  solicitations  of  the  monks,  how- 
ever, induced  him  to  apply  to  pope  Leo  X. 
to-  terminate  the  religious  disputes  by  his  de- 
cision, and  he  summoned  Luther  to  appear 
with  a safe-conduct  before  the  diet  of  Augs- 
burg. His  own  cares  were  chiefly  employed 
to  secure  the  succession  to  the  imperial 
crown  for  his  grandson  Charles.  To  this 
there  existed  the  obstacle,  that  as  he  himself 
bad  never  been  crowned  by  the  pope,  he  was 
only  regarded  by  the  Roman  see  as  king  of 
the  Romans,  and  therefore  Charles  could  not 
be  invested  with  that  dignity.  Whilst  he  was 
taking  measures  to  overcome  this  difficulty, 
he  was  attacked  by  an  intermitting  fever, 
which  violent  exercise  and  an  imprudent  in- 
dulgence in  melons  rendered  continual  ; and 
a dysentery  supervening,  he  was  carried  off 
in  January  1519  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his 
age.  With  some  amiable  and  respectable 
qualities,  Maximilian  obtained  little  esteem 
among  his  contemporaries,  .on  account  of  a 
radical  inconstancy  and  indecision  of  charac- 
ter, and  a profuseness  that  involved  him  in 
perpetual  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  de- 
stroyed all  dignity  of  character.  He  was  be- 
neficent and  humane,  and  rendered  an  im- 
portant service  to  Germany  by  abolishing  the 
famous  secret  tribunal  of  Westphalia.  He 
was  the  author  of  some  poems,  and  composed 
memoirs  of  his  life.  Mod.  Univers.  Hist — A. 

MAXIMILIAN  1 1., emperor  of  Germany, 
son  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  was  born  at 
Vienna  in  1527.  He  was  educated  in  Spain 
under  his  uncle  Charles  V.,  whose  daughter 
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Mary  he  married ; and  he  governed  that 
country  for  three  years  in  the  name  of  his 
father-in-law.  Returning  to  Germany,  he 
greatly  contributed  to  the  pacification  of 
Passau,  the  spirit  of  which  well  suited  his 
tolerant  maxims  with  respect  to  religion. 
After  his  father  had  ascended  the  imperial 
throne,  he  conferred  on  Maximilian  in  1562 
the  crowns  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and 
procured  his  election  to  the  dignity  of  king 
of  the  Romans.  On  the  death  of  Ferdinand 
in  1564,  he  succeeded  to  the  empire  without 
opposition.  He  was  then  at  the  age  of 
thirty-seven,  distinguished  for  prudence  and 
moderation,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
languages  and  dispositions  of  the  various 
people  under  his  sway.  The  general  spirit  of 
his  administration  was  pacific,  and  his  reign 
was  for  the  most  part  a season  of  tranquillity.  * 
He  was,  indeed,  obliged  to  send  an  army 
against  John  Sigismund  prince  of  Transyl- 
vania, who  had  assumed  the  title  of  king  of 
Hungary  ; but  after  the  capture  of  several 
towns  by  the  imperial  general,  an  accommo- 
dation was  effected  through  the  mediation  of 
sultan  Solyman.  The  Sultan  himself,  how-- 
ever,  became  a more  formidable  enemy,  and 
entering  Hungary  in  1566  with  a vast  army, 
laid  siege  to  the  strong  town  of  Zigeth.  It 
was  defended  with  the  greatest  resolution  by 
count  Serini  ; and  Maximilian  himself,  at  the 
head  of  100,000  men,  advanced  to  Javarin  to 
observe  the  besiegers.  This  was  all  he  did, 
for  the  place  was  taken  without  any  efforts  on 
his  part  to  relieve  it ; and  he  marched  back 
to  Germany,  contented  with  throwing  strong 
garrisons  into  the  principal  towns  of  Hun- 
gary. Soon  after,  a truce  for  twelve  years 
was  concluded  between  the  two  empires. 
The  protestants  of  Austria,  who  had  been 
very  useful  to  the  emperor  in  lending  him 
money  to  carry  on  the  Turkish  war,  and 
afterwards  cancelled  the  debt,  requested  to  be 
indulged  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion; 
which  both  gratitude  and  his  natural  dispo- 
sition induced  him  to  grant.  He  also  endea- 
voured, bv  remonstrances  to  his  cousin  Philip 
king  of  Spain,  to  put  a stop  to  the  cruelties 
exercised  by  Alva,  in  the  Low-countries ; 
but  that  bigoted  prince  refused  to  listen  to 
him.  The  same  principle  led  him  to  with- 
hold his  permission  to  Charles  IX.  to  make 
levies  in  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  exter- 
minating the  French  huguenots  ; though  he 
could  not  prevent  the  protestant  princes  of 
Germany  from  sending  succours  to  their  per- 
secuted brethren  in  France. 
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On  the  death  of  Sigismund  king  of  Poland, 
he  entertained  views  of  obtaining  the  crown 
of  that  country,  with  the  intention  of  convey- 
ing it  to  his  second  son  ; but  the  superior  in- 
terest of  Henry  of  Valois,  brother  to  the 
French  king,  thwarted  his  project.  When 
the  crown  again  became  vacant  on  the  suc- 
cession of  Henry  to  that  of  France,  in  1574, 
Maximilian  declared  himself  one  of  the  com- 
petitors, and  was  actually  elected  by  a majo- 
rity of  the  senate.  But  his  want  of  activity, 
and  the  prompt  measures  of  Stephen  Bathori 
prince  of  Transylvania,  gave  the  latter  the 
possession  of  the  kingdom.  Maximilian, 
who  had  been  successful  in  securing  to  his 
eldest  son  Rodolph  the  succession  to  the  em- 
pire and  the  kingdoms  of  Bohemia  and  Hun- 
gary, declared  his  intention  of  supporting  his 
claim  to  Poland  by  force  of  arms  ; but  his 
purpose,  if  real,  was  prevented  by  a disease 
which  terminated  in  his  death,  A.D.  157C, 
in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  Few  princes 
have  borne  a more  amiable  and  estimable 
character,  both  on  the  throne  and  in  private 
life.  He  was  affable,  benevolent,  sincere, 
frugal,  regular,  a tender  husband  and  kind 
father.  A want  of  due  vigour  and  prompti- 
tude seems  to  have  been  his  only  defect. 
Mod.  Univers.  Hist. — A. 

MAXIMINUS,  Caius  Julius  Verus, 
Roman  emperor,  was  born  about  A.D.  183 
in  a village  of  Thrace.  His  father  was  a bar- 
barian of  the  Gothic  nation,  his  mother  was 
an  Alan,  both  in  the  lowest  class  of  society. 
He  himself  was  first  employed  as  a herds- 
man, in  which  station  his  courage  was  early 
exercised  in  combating  the  bands  of  robbers 
who  overran  the  country.  As  he  advanced 
to  maturity  he  was  distinguished  by  a gigantic 
stature  and  correspondent  strength.  He  is 
said  to  have  attained  the  size  of  eight  feet 
(English),  to  have  been  able  to  draw  a loaded 
waggon,  to  break  a horse’s  leg  with  his  fist, 
to  crumble  a stone  in  his  hand,  and  split  a 
young  tree  at  a stroke.  This  bodily  supe- 
riority to  all  his  fellows  naturally  produced 
in  an  uncultured  mind  a savage  and  ferocious 
character.  He  was  both  the  pride  and  dread 
of  his  district,  at  the  time  when  the  emperor 
Severus,  returning  from  the  East,  halted  in 
Thrace  to  celebrate  the  birth-day  of  his  son 
Geta.  At  the  games  exhibited  on  that  oc- 
casion, Maximinus  presenting  himself  before 
the  emperor,  requested  in  his  rude  dialect  to 
he  permitted  to  contend  for  the  prize  of 
wrestling.  As  it  was  thought  degrading  to 
the  service  to  allow  a soldier  to  be  the  anta- 


gonist of  a barbarian,  he  was  matched  with 
the  stoutest  of  the  camp  followers,  of  whom 
he  successively  laid  sixteen  on  the  ground. 
This  proof  of  strength  caused  him  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  ranks ; and  not  long  after- 
wards, corning  up  to  the  emperor  as  he  was 
on  horseback,  Severus  put  his  steed  to  the 
gallop,  when  the  young  recruit  kept  close  to 
his  side  during  the  whole  course.  “ Thracian, 
(said  the  emperor)  are  you  inclined  to  wrestle 
after  your  race?”  “ Most  willingly,”  he 
replied  ; and  immediately  he  threw  seven  of 
the  strongest  soldiers  in  the  army  one  after 
the  other.  He  obtained  a golden  collar  for 
his  reward,  and  was  enrolled  among  the  body 
guards.  As  a soldier  he  distinguished  him- 
self no  less  by  his  attention  to  military  dis- 
cipline than  by  his  valour,  and  his  ferocity 
bent  to  the  spirit  of  obedience  and  subordi- 
nation. Under  Caracalla  he  rose  to  the  rank 
of  centurion.  He  refused  to  serve  under  the 
assassin  of  that  prince,  and  retiring  to  his 
native  place,  he  purchased  property,  and  car- 
ried on  a commerce  with  the  barbarous  tribes 
from  which  he  derived  his  origin.  On  the 
accession  of  Heliogabalus,  he  offered  his  ser- 
vices ; but,  disgusted  with  the  indecency 
with  which  he  was  received  by  that  monster 
of  impurity,  he  was  about  to  retire,  when 
some  officers  who  knew  his  merit,  persuaded 
him  to  stay  and  accept  the  post  of  military 
tribune.  He,  however,  to  his  credit,  kept  at 
a distance  from  court  during  this  infamous 
reign.  It  was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Alex- 
ander Severus  to  distinguish  Maximinus  : he 
gave  him  a most  gracious  reception,  and 
committed  to  his  care  a legion  of  new  re- 
cruits, as  the  fittest  officer  in  the  army  to 
bring  them  into  proper  discipline.  This  task 
he  fulfilled  with  the  utmost  assiduity,  be- 
stowing the  minutest  attention  upon  their  ex- 
ercises, arms,  health  and  apparel.  When 
some  of  his  brother-tribunes  represented  to 
him  that  one  in  such  a career  of  promotion 
need  not  give  himself  so  much  trouble,  he 
replied,  “ I am  of  a different  opinion — the 
higher  I rise,  the  more  I shall  labour.”  He 
appears  afterwards  to  have  had  the  particular 
command  of  the  Triballian  horse  in  the  troops 
designed  to  act  against  the  Germans,  with 
the  general  inspection  of  all  the  recruits 
brought  to  the  army.  Though  a strict  disci- 
plinarian, his  manners  and  his  figure  rendered 
him  very  popular  among  the  soldiery,  who 
gave  him  the  appellations  of  Ajax  and  Her- 
cules. His  elevation  now  began  to  inspire 
him  with  ambitious  views,  which  effaced  the 
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sentiments  of  loyalty  and  gratitude  in  his 
mind ; and  he  employed  emissaries  to  sow 
discontent  in  the  army,  and  excite  contempt 
of  an  effeminate  emperor,  controuled  by  his 
mother.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  army, 
now  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
one  day  in  March  235  tumultuously  pro- 
claimed Maximinus  emperor,  and  flew  to  the 
murder  of  Alexander,  as  related  in  his  Life. 

The  new  sovereign  acquainted  the  senate 
of  Rome  with  his  elevation,  and  obtained 
from  that  body  the  confirmation  which  it 
was  unsafe  to  refuse.  At  the  same  time  he 
conferred  on  his  son,  a youth  of  admirable 
endowments  of  body  and  mind,  the  title  of 
Cresar.  His  consciousness  of  a mean  origin, 
and  the  total  want  of  liberal  and  ornamental 
accomplishments,  rendered  him  jealous  of 
all  persons  of  rank  and  education  ; and  he 
soon  removed  from  his  presence  all  the  friends 
and  counsellors  of  the  late  emperor,  many  of 
whom  he  put  to  death.  A conspiracy,  real 
or  pretended,  against  his  life,  projected  by 
Magnus,  a senator  of  Consular  dignity,  served 
him  for  a pretext  for  the  most  sanguinary 
cruelty,  and  avast  number  of  persons  of  rank 
lost  their  lives  on  the  occasion  with  various 
circumstances  of  barbarity.  Maximinus  soon 
became  the  object  of  universal  dread  and  de- 
testation, and  was  ranked  among  the  most 
bloody  tyrants  who  had  disgraced  the  Roman 
purple.  lie  returned  hatred  for  hatred  ; and 
disdaining  to  visit  Italy  or  the  capital,  spent 
his  time  in  arms  on  the  frontiers,  endeavour- 
ing to  retain  the  esteem  and  attachment  of 
the  soldiery,  in  whom  alone  he  confided. 
He  crossed  the  Rhine  into  Germany  with  a nu- 
merous and  well  disciplined  army,  laid  waste 
a wide  tract  of  country  with  fire  and  sword, 
and  destroyed  a great  number  of  the  natives 
who  opposed  him.  In  these  actions  he  dis- 
played the  skill  of  a general  with  the  bravery 
of  a private  soldier,  and  sufficiently  proved 
that  war  was  the  true  theatre  of  his  glory. 
Thus  he  made  two  campaigns  ; after  the  last 
of  which,  in  236,  he  passed  the  winter  at 
Sirmium,  occupied  in  raising  money  by  the 
severest  exactions,  which,  by  means  of  his 
officers,  were  extended  to  all  the  provinces 
of  the  empire. 

The  procurator  of  Africa,  a servant  worthy 
of  his  master,  carried  his  extortions  to  such 
an  intolerable  excess,  that  a conspiracy  was 
formed  against  him,  to  which  his  life  fell  a 
sacrifice.  A despair  of  pardon  caused  the 
revolters  entirely  to  throw  off  their  allegiance 
to  Maximinus,  and  compel  the  proconsul 


Gordian  to  assume  the  purple.  His  son  was 
associated  with  him,  and  their  authority  was 
acknowledged  not  only  throughout  the  pro- 
vince of  Africa,  but  in  Rome  itself,  where 
Maximinus  was  by  a decree  of  the  senate  de- 
clared a public  enemy.  The  provinces  fol- 
lowed the  example  ; and  the  emperor  at  Sir- 
mium was  surprised  with  the  intelligence 
that  nothing  remained  under  his  power  but 
his  army  and  the  circumjacent  district.  The 
news  threw  him  into  a paroxysm  of  fury  ; he 
breathed  nothing  but  vengeance,  and  assem- 
bling the  troops,  proposed  immediately  to 
march  against  Rome.  Finding  them  colder 
in  his  cause  than  he  expected,  be  sent  pro- 
posals of  accommodation  to  the  senate,  which 
were  rejected.  In  the  meantime  a sudden 
revolution  in  Africa  had  freed  him  from  his 
competitors.  (See  Gordianus  /.)  rI  his  change, 
however,  did  not  alter  the  resolution  of  the 
Roman  senate,  which  proclaimed  Maximus 
and  Balbinus  emperors,  and  made  prepara- 
tions against  the  expected  war.  In  the  spring 
of  238  Maximinus  began  his  march  in  perfect 
military  order,  and  crossed  the  Alps  without 
opposition.  The  country  as  he  advanced  was 
deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  and  Aquileia  was 
the  first  place  that  shut  its  gates  against  him. 
He  laid  siege  to  it,  and  experienced  a resist- 
ance that  inflamed  his  passions  and  put  him 
in  ill  humour  with  his  own  troops*  Disaf- 
fection began  to  prevail  among  them  ; and 
the  pretorian  guards,  who  had  families  at 
Rome,  were  especially  disinclined  to  persist 
in  a civil  war  for  the  sake  of  a barbarian  ty- 
rant. They  seized  their  arms  and  mutinously 
advanced  to  the  imperial  tent,  whence  Maxi- 
minus, hearing  the  tumult,  came  out  to  meet 
them.  They  immediately  dispatched  him, 
with  his  son,  and  fixing  their  heads  upon 
spears,  displayed  them  to  the  rest  of  the  army, 
which  joined  in  declarations  of  fidelity  to  the 
senate  and  its  emperors.  This  event  took 
place  in  March  238,  three  years  after  the  ac- 
cession of  Maxi  minus,  and  about  the  fifty- 
fifth  year  of  his  life. 

This  emperor  is  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers 
reckoned  among  the  persecutors  of  the  Chris- 
tians, many  of  whom  lost  their  lives  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  as  being  his  servants  and 
favourites.  It  is  said  that  Origeu  was  parti- 
cularly an  object  of  his  displeasure,  from  the 
effects  of  which,  however,  he  escaped  ; and 
this  temporary  storm  by  no  means  deserves 
the  title  given  it  of  <c  the  sixth  persecution.” 
Univ.  Hist.  Crevier.  Gibbon. — A. 

MAXIMINUS,  C.  Galerius  Valerius, 
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Roman  emperor,  was  son  of  the  sister  of  the 
emperor  Galerius,  and  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Dnia  or  Daza,  when,  in  305,  upon 
the  abdication  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian, 
he  was  raised  by  his  uncle’s  influence  to  the 
rank  of  Caesar.  He  was  then  young,  unedu- 
cated, and  marked  with  the  rusticity  of  his 
country,  Dacia,  and  of  his  mean  origin.  In 
the  division  of  the  empire,  the  provinces  of 
Egypt  and  Syria  were  placed  under  his  go- 
vernment. When  Licinius,  in  307,  was  raised 
bv  Galerius  to  the  rank  of  Augustus,  Maxi- 
minus, disdaining  an  inferior  title,  insisted  on 
the  same  elevation  ; and  upon  the  reluctance 
of  Galerius  to  grant  it,  he  caused  himself  to 
be  nominated  to  that  dignity  by  his  assembled 
troops.  Thus,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  the 
Roman  world,  in  308,  witnessed  six  Augusti 
or  emperors.  On  the  death  of  Galerius  in 
311,  Maximinus  shared  his  dominions  with 
Licinius,  and  added  the  Asiatic  provinces  to 
his  former  possessions.  In  the  subsequent 
contest  between  Maxentius  and  Constantine, 
Maximinus  secretly  allied  himself  with  the 
former,  though  he  took  no  open  part  in  the 
war.  At  the  time  when  Galerius  issued  his 
edict  of  toleration  in  favour  of  the  Christians, 
Maximinus,  though  in  his  heart  a bitter 
enemy  of  that  sect,  thought  proper  to  concur 
in  it.  Superstition,  however,  together  with 
cruelty,  was  radical  in  his  character,  and  he 
had  nothing  more  at  heart  than  to  re-establish 
the  pagan  worship  with  all  its  impostures  of 
magic  and  divination,  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
rival  faith.  He  was  therefore  preparing  to 
renew  the  persecution  ; and  in  the  meantime 
he  not  only  gave  to  the  ancient  religion  a 
system  of  church-government  copied  from 
the  Christians,  and  threw  about  it  all  the 
lustre  of  the  state,  but  employed  every  art  to 
discourage  and  vilify  Christianity.  He  is 
even  charged  with  having  published  and  care- 
fully disseminated  a false  narrative  of  the 
death  of  Jesus  Christ,  THc-d  with  the  roost 
injurious  representations.  The  principal  cities 
of  his  dominion,  especially  Nicomedia,  An- 
tioch and  Tyre,  were  instigated  to  send  ad- 
dresses to  him,  expressing  their  abhorrence  of 
the  Christians,  and  requesting  their  expulsion. 
How  far  he  proceeded  in  actual  persecution 
does  not  clearly  appear,  through  the  contra- 
dictory accounts  of  different  ecclesiastical 
writers ; but  it  is  probable  that  few  lives  were 
taken  away,  though  many  cruel  and  ignomi- 
nious punishments  were  inflicted.  A war 
with  the  people  of  Armenia  obscurely  related 
by  Eusebius,  is  by  him  attributed  to  Maxi- 
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minus’s  bigoted  purpose  of  making  them  re- 
nounce Christianity  and  resume  their  ancient 
superstitions j and  is  therefore  by  some  rec- 
koned as  the  first  recorded  religious  war  ; but 
the  truth  of  this  representation  may  well  be 
doubted. 

The  dangers  that  menaced  Christianity  in 
Asia  were  however  averted  by  the  war  which, 
in  313,  took  place  between  Maximinus  and 
Licinius.  The  latter  had  lately  made  an  al- 
liance with  Constantine;  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  its  consequences  seems  to  have  been 
the  motive  of  Maximinus,  who  began  the  at- 
tack. With  a powerful  army  he  moved  from 
Syria  into  Bithynia  during  the  winter,  and 
arrived  at  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  before  the 
troops  of  Licinius  were  prepared  to  oppose 
his  passage.  He  appeared  before  Byzantium, 
and  took  it  after  a short  siege.  He  next 
made  himself  master  of  Heraclea ; but  Lici- 
nius by  this  time  had  assembled  his  army, 
and  had  arrived  within  a day’s  march  of  his 
adversary.  The  forces  of  Licinius  were  much 
inferior  in  number,  but  more  warlike  and 
better  commanded  ; and  in  the  action  that  en- 
sued, Maximinus  was  entirely  defeated.  Such 
was  the  speed  of  his  flight,  that  he  reached 
Nicomedia,  a distance  of  J60  miles,  within 
twenty-four  hours  from  the  battle.  Not 
daring  again  to  face  h'i9  conqueror,  he  re- 
treated to  Tarsus,  where,  about  four  months 
after  his  defeat,  he  terminated  his  life  mi- 
serably, either  through  natural  disease,  or  the 
effects  of  an  inadequate  dose  of  poison.  His 
whole  family  was  sacrificed  to  the  vindictive 
rage  of  the  victor.  Univers.  Hisl.  Crevier. 
Gibbon. — A. 

MAXIMUS,  M.  Claudius  Pupienus, 
Roman  emperor,  was  the  son  of  a mecha- 
nic. He  entered  at  an  early  age  into  the  ar- 
my, where  he  distinguished  himself  so  as  to 
pass  through  the  different  stages  of  promo- 
tion, till  he  became  qualified  to  aspire  to  the 
public  offices  of  the  state.  He  was  made 
pretor  of  Rome,  and  was  assisted  in  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  this  honourable  magis- 
tracy by  a lady  named  Pescennia  Marcellina, 
•who  took  him  into  her  house,  and  treated  him 
as  her  son.  He  also  obtained  the  consulate, 
probably  in  the  year  227,  and  was  afterwards 
successively  proconsul  of  Bithynia,  Greece, 
and  Narbonnensian  Gaul.  He  was  appointed 
to  military  commands  in  Illyria  against  the 
Sarmatians,  and  on  the  Rhine  against  the 
Germans;  and  acquitted  himself  with  credit 
in  all  these  stations.  Being  afterwards  made 
prefect  of  Rome;  he  displayed  intelligence^ 
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firmness,  and  severity,  so  that  he  acquired 
general  respect,  mixed  indeed  with  awe.  His 
morals  were  pure,  his  demeanour  grave  and 
austere,  his  temper  somewhat  lofty,  but  without 
obstinacy,  for  he  would  hear  remonstrances 
or  excuses  with  great  patience  and  candour. 

At  the  time  when  the  murder  of  the  two 
Gordians,  A.  D.  237,  deprived  Rome  of  the 
emperors  it  had  chosen  in  place  of  the  de- 
posed tyrant  Maximinus,  in  the  midst  of  the 
public  consternation  it  was  resolved  by  the 
senators  to  supply  their  places  by  a new 
choice,  and  themerit  of  Maximus  caused  him 
to  be  invested  with  the  purple  together  with 
Balbinus.  The  people,  however,  who  dreaded 
the  severity  of  Maximus,  rose  in  a tumult, 
and  obliged  the  senate  to  add  another  colleague 
of  their  own  nomination,  who  was  the 
younger  Gordian,  then  a boy.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  Maximinus  to  invade  Italy,  Maxi- 
mus took  upon  himself  the  command  of  the 
forces  raised  to  oppose  him.  He  posted  him- 
self at  Ravenna,  where  he  watched  the  mo- 
tions of  the  tyrant,  who  occupied  himself  in 
the  siege  of  Aquileia.  Thither  the  heads  of 
Maximinus  and  his  son,  massacred  by  their 
own  guards,  were  brought  to  him;  upon  which 
event  he  repaired  to  Aquileia,  and  engaged 
the  whole  rival  army  to  acknowledge 
the  new  emperors.  He  prudently  dismis- 
sed the  legions  of  Maximinus  to  their  quar- 
ters, and  returned  to  Rome  with  the  preto- 
rians  alone.  He  was  received  with  joyful 
acclamations  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country  ; 
and  the  conduct  of  the  imperial  colleagues 
seemed  to  promise  the  restoration  of  an  equi- 
table and  wise  government  to  the  Roman 
world.  Justice  was  regularly  administered, 
wholesome  laws  were  enacted,  and  oppressive 
taxes  were  repealed  or  moderated.  “ What 
recompense  mayjwe  expect  (cried  the  sanguine 
Balbinus)  for  having  freed  the  empire  from 
tyranny  ? — Surely  the  love  of  the  senate  and 
people,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  universe.” 
“ Add  (replied  the  'experienced  Maximus) 
the  hatred  of  the  soldiery,  to  which  we  shall 
fall  a sacrifice.”  His  prediction  was  too  true. 
The  pretorians,  long  accustomed  to  make  and 
depose  emperors  at  their  pleasure,  were  dis- 
contented under  a sovereignty  which  they  had 
not  established,  and  apprehended  that  the 
reign  of  law  and  order  would  be  destructive 
of  their  licentious  sway.  They  were  likewise 
jealous  of  being  supplanted  by  the  German 
guards  whom  Maximus  had  brought  with 
him,  and  in  whose  fidelity  he  trusted.  At 
the  time  when  the  citizens  were  occupied  in 


theCapitoline  games,  they  rose  in  mutiny,  and 
marched  towards  the  palace.  A secret  jea- 
lousy had  for  some  time  subsisted  between  the 
two  emperors,  and  when  Maximus  sent  for 
his  Germans  to  protect  him,  he  found  that 
Balbinus,  suspicious  of  his  intentions,  had 
given  counter-orders.  Being  thus  left  de- 
fenceless, they  were  seized  by  the  mutineers, 
and  dragged  with  blows  and  insults  through 
the  streets  of  Rome  towards  the  pretorian 
camp.  The  fear  of  a rescue  caused  their  suf- 
ferings to  be  cut  short  by  death.  They  fell  in 
July  238,  after  a reign  of  a little  more  than 
a year.  Crevier.  Giblov. — A. 

MAXIMUS,  Petronius,  a short-lived 
emperor  of  the  West  in  the  fifth  century,  was 
a Roman  of  noble  birth,  descended  from  the 
Anician  family.  Possessed  of  an  ample  pa- 
trimony, which  enabled  him  to  support  a ge- 
nerous hospitality,  and  adorned  with  liberal 
arts  and  elegant  manners,  he  obtained  the  fa- 
vour of  the  prince  and  the  senate,  and  rose 
to  high  offices  in  the  state.  He  was  t-hrice 
pretorian  prefect  of  Italy,  twice  was  invested 
with  the  consulship,  and  obtained  the  dignity 
of  patrician . He  had  lately  married  a young  and 
beautiful  woman,  who  inspired  the  empero? 
Valentinian  III.  with  a lawless  passion.  In 
order  to  gratify  it,  he  decoyed  her  to  the  pa- 
lace by  a fictitious  message,  and  ravished  her. 
She  acquainted  her  husband  with  the  brutal 
outrage,  who  resolved  upon  vengeance.  He 
is  said  to  have  prompted  the  emperor  to  the 
murder  of  the  great  general  Aetius,  which 
left  him  without  a protector.  He  then  insti- 
gated two  barbarians  who  had  served  under 
that  general,  to  revenge  their  master’s  death  ; 
and  Valentinian  was  accordingly  assassinated 
by  them  in  March  455.  On  the  following 
day,  Maximus  was  elected  emperor  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  Roman  people.  If 
ambition  had  rendered  him  desirous  of  this 
elevation,  it  was  soon  satiated  ; for  on  the 
very  next  day,  having  reflected  on  the  change 
from  ease  and  quiet,  to  toil  and  anxiety,  he 
was  heard  to  exclaim,  alluding  to  a well- 
known  story,  “ Happy  Damocles,  whose 
reign  began  and  ended  with  a dinner  !” 
Finding  himself,  however,  obliged  to  defend 
his  post,  he  nominated  Avitus  commander  in 
chief  of  his  armies,  and  (his  wife  being  now 
dead)  obliged  Eudoxia  the  widow  of  Valen- 
tinian to  marry  him.  She  deeply  resented 
this  compulsion,  and  regarded  with  horror 
the  author.of  a husband’s  death,  whom  she 
loved,  notwithstanding  his  infidelities.  Desti- 
tute of  other  avengers,  she  secretly  applied 
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to  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa, 
who  was  already  preparing  for  an  invasion  of 
Italy.  As  soon  as  his  fleet  appeared  in  sight, 
Maximus,  deprived  of  all  courage  arid  pre- 
sence of  mind,  thought  only  of  making  his 
escape.  As  he  appeared  in  the  streets  for  that 
purpose,  the  indignant  populace  rose  upon 
him,  and  a soldier  gave  him  a fatal  blow. 
His  body  was  ignominiously  dragged  through 
the  streets  and  thrown  into  the  Tyber : such 
was  his  end,  at  the  age  of  about  sixty,  after 
a reign  of  less  than  three  months.  His  son 
Palladius,  whom  he  had  created  Csesar,  and 
married  to  Eudoxia’s  daughter,  is  supposed 
to  have  shared  his  fate.  Univers.  Hist.  Gib- 
Ion. — A. 

MAXIMUS,  Magnus,  an  imperial  usur- 
per of  the  fourth  century,  was  a native  of 
Spain,  probably  of  a low  origin.  He  served  in 
the  Roman  army  in  Britain  with  Theodosius, 
afterwards  emperor,  and  established  a character 
for  valour  and  abilities,  though  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  rose  to  any  considerable  post, 
civil  or  military.  Ambition  or  discontent 
induced  him  to  foment  disaffection  among 
the  troops  in  Britain  against  Gratian,  emperor 
of  the  West.  Such  was  his  success,  that 
they  invested  him  with  the  purple,  A.  D. 
383  ; and  the  natives  from  all  parts  flocking 
to  his  standard,  he  soon  saw  himself  at  the 
head  of  a numerous  army.  Foreseeing  no 
safety  but  in  the  establishment  of  his  usur- 
pation, he  determined  to  carry  his  arms  to 
the  continent,  and  contend  with  the  lawful 
emperor  upon  his  own  ground.  He  trans- 
ported into  Gaul  a number  of  Britons,  esti- 
mated by  archbishop  Usher  at  30,000  soldiers 
and  100,000  plebeians,  whose  emigration 
weakened  the  population  of  the  island,  as 
they  afterwards  settled  in  Bretagne.  As  he 
advanced,  he  was  joined  bv  the  Gallic  armies, 
and  even  the  household  troops  deserted  Gra- 
tian, then  resident  at  Paris.  He  fled  before 
the  usurper,  and  met  with  his  fate  at  Lyons. 
(See  Gratian.)  Maximus,  now  acknowledged 
as  emperor  by  all  the  provinces  of  the  West, 
declared  his  infant  son  Victor  his  colleague, 
and  proposed  an  alliance  to  Theodosius,  em- 
peror of  the  East.  That  prince  did  not  dis- 
dain his  proposals,  and  received  him  as  a 
partner  in  the  Roman  empire,  stipulating, 
however,  that  he  should  not  pass  the  Alps, 
beyond  which  Valentinian,  the  brother  of 
Gratian,  reigned  over  Italy,  Illyrium,  and 
Africa.  The  ambition  of  Maximus,  how- 
ever, stimulated  him  in  3S7  to  invade  Italy, 
and  he  took  possession  of  Milan  without  op- 


position. Valentinian  with  his  mother  fled 
to  implore  the  aid  of  Theodosius ; and  that 
great  prince,  while  the  usurper  was  employed 
in  reducing  the  towns  of  Italy,  levied  an 
army  to  oppose  him.  He  marched  against 
Maximus,  then  encamped  near  Siscia  a city 
of  Pannonia  upon  the  Save,  and  having 
forced  the  passage  of  the  river,  gave  a total 
defeat  to  Marcel linus,  the  usurper’s  brother. 
Maximus  fled  without  stopping  till  he  reached 
Aquileia,  where  he  was  soon  invested  by  the 
troops  of  the  conqueror.  His  own  soldiers 
rose  upon  him,  and  delivered  him  up  to  Theo- 
dosius, who  seemed  touched  with  his  humi- 
liation and  pretended  remorse.  The  surround- 
ing soldiers,  however,  without  waiting  for 
orders,  dragged  him  away,  and  struck  oflfhis 
head.  His  son  Victor  met  with  a like  fate 
in  Gaul.  This  conclusion  took  place  in  the 
summer  of  388.  Maximus  is  stigmatized  as 
the  first  Christian  prince  who  shed  the  blood 
of  his  Christian  subjects  on  account  of  their 
religious  opinions.  Priscillian  and  six  of  his 
followers  were  executed  by  the  sentence  of 
his  pretori  an  prefect  at  Treves.  Univers. 
Hist.  Gibbon. — A. 

MAXIMUS,  of  Turin,  a celebrated  bi- 
shop of  that  see  in  the  fifth  century,  appears 
to  have  been  the  same  prelate  who  presided 
in  the  council  of  Orange,  in  the  year  441, 
and  was  present  at  the  synod  of  Milan,  in 
which  the  provincial  bishops  were  obliged  to 
support  with  their  sentence  what  pope  Leo 
wrote  to  the  patriarch  Flavianus  against 
Eutyehcs.  He  was  also  present  at  the 
council  of  Rome  in  465,  and  is  said  to  have 
died  during  the  following  year.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  i(  Homilies,”  which 
are  still  extant,  and,  though  short,  are  for  the 
most  part  commendable  both  for  their  ele- 
gance and  piety.  The  subjects  of  them  are 
particularized  in  the  first  of  our  authorities. 
They  were  first  published  at  Cologne,  in  1 535, 
and  afterwards  at  Rome,  Paris,  and  Lyons, 
and  they  are  inserted  in  the  sixth  volume  of 
the  (i  Bibl.  Patr.”  In  the  second  part  of  his 
“ Musaeum  Italicum,”  father  MabiHon  pub- 
lished twelve  additional  ones,  from  very  an- 
cient MSS.,  three  of  which  had  before  ap- 
peared among  the  works  of  St.  Ambrose  ; 
and  to  these  fathers  Martenne  and  Durand 
have  added  six  others,  in  the  ninth  vo- 
lume of  their  “ Amplissima  Collectio.” 
Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  1.  sub  Scec.  Nest.  Du- 
pin.  Moreri.  Mask.  Hist.  Lee/,  save.  v. 
par.  ii.  cap.  ii. — M. 

MAXIMUS,  a saint  in  the  Roman  calea 
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dar,  and  one  of  the  most  learned  Greek  eccle- 
siastics in  the  seventh  century,  was  descended 
from  a noble  family  at  Constantinople,  where 
he  was  bom  in  the  year  580.  Having  ac- 
quired a high  reputation  for  capacity  and  eru- 
dition, he  was  engaged  by  the  emperor  He- 
raclius  to  reside  in  his  palace,  for  the  purpose 
of  writing  the  HLstory'of  the  Emperors,  and 
he  became  chief  secretary  of  si  ate  to  that 
prince.  When,  however,  Heraclius  embraced 
the  opinion  of  the  Monothelites,  he  retired 
from  court,  and  entered  the  monastery  of 
Chrysopolis  near  Constantinople,  the  Monks 
of  which  not  long  afterwards  elected  hitn 
their  abbot.  He  was  the  steady  assertor  of 
the  catholic  doctrine  against  the  Monothe- 
lites, whom  he  opposed  with  a degree  of  zeal 
approaching  to  fury,  influenced  by  the  impa- 
tience and.  violence  of  his  natural  temper. 
Finding  their  heresy  becoming  triumphant 
over  all  the  eastern  part  of  Christendom,  and 
also  apprehensive  of  the  inroads  of  the  Per- 
sians, he  determined  to  withdraw  into  the 
West,  that  he  might  rouse  the  orthodox  to  re- 
sist the  spreading  torrent.  Before  the  year 
640,  the  same  design  carried  him  into  Africa, 
where  he  prevailed  uuth  the  bishops  of  that 
country  to  unite  w'ith  pope  John  in  condemn- 
ing it.  In  the  year  645,  he  held  a debate  on 
the  subject  before  the  bishops  and  pretorian 
prefect,  with  Pyrrhus  the  banished  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  who  pretended  to  be  con- 
vinced by  his  arguments  ; but  afterwards, 
finding  that  he  could  indulge  no  hope  of  being 
restored  to  his  see  unless  he  adhered  to  the 
creed  of  the  court,  avowed  again  his  first 
tenets.  In  the  same  year  Maximus  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
efforts  to  excite  the  Romans  against  the  Mo- 
nothelites,  and  had  no  little  share  in  influen- 
cing pope  Martin  I.  to  summon  the  Lateran 
council  in  the  year  649,  at  which  the  most 
dreadful  anathemas  were  pronounced  against 
those  heretics  aud  their  patrons.  By  his  ac- 
tivity in  this  business,  he  provoked  the  re- 
sentment of  the  emperor  Constans,  who 
gave  directions  for  his  being  seized  by  the 
military  power,  and  sent  prisoner  to  Constan- 
tinople. Here  he  was  unjustly  accused  of  va- 
rious pretended  crimes,  which  he  proved  to 
be  the  inventions  of  his  enemies.  He  was  then 
ordered  to  subscribe  the  type  or  formulary , 
which  had  been  issued  bv  the  emperor  in  the 
year  64  9,  prohibiting  all  debate  on  the  ques- 
tions relative  to  the  number  ot'uills  \n  Christ, 
and  upon  his  refusal  was  banished  to  a small 
town  of  Thrace,  named  Byzias.  Afterwards 
7. 


he  was  harrased  from  prison  to  prison,  and 
treated  with  great  severity,  in  order  to  force 
him  to  submission  ; but  he  sustained  the  per- 
secutions of  bis  enemies  w ith  undaunted  for- 
titude, till  at  length  he  fell  a sacrifice  to  their 
cruelties  in  66 2,  when  he  was  about  ci<rh tv- 
two  years  of  age.  He  w-as  the  author  of  a 
variety  of  works,  which  are  written  in  an  ob- 
scure and  perplexed  style,  and  abound  in  fan- 
ciful allegories,  mystical  sentiments,  and 
scholastic  subtleties.  They  consist  of  Expo- 
sitions of  Scripture,  ascetic  Discourses,  Mo- 
ral Maxims,  Theological  and  Controversial 
Treatises,  Letters,  Dialogues,  -&c.,  some  of 
which  have  been  separately  published,  and 
others  in  different  collections  pointed  out  by 
Cave  and  Dupin.  An  edition  of  the  greater 
part  of  them  was  published  at  Paris  by  father 
Combefis,  in  1675,  in  two  volumes  folio, 
with  notes,  and  the  Life  of  the  Author  pre- 
fixed. Cave’s  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  II.  sub  Sccc. 
Monoth.  Dupin.  Moreri.  Mosh.  Hist . 
Eccl.  scec.  vii.  par.  II.  cap.  ii.  Hi. — M. 

MAXIMUS,  T viiius,  a celebrated  philoso- 
pher and  elegant  writer  in  the  second  centu- 
ry, was  a native  of  Tyre  in  Phoenicia,  whence 
he  took  his  name.  Suidas  says  that  he  lived 
under  the  emperor  Commodus;  while  Euse- 
bius and  Svncellus  place  him  under  Anto- 
ninus Pius.  If  we  suppose  that  he  flourished 
under  Antoninus,  and  lived  to  the  time  of  the 
first-mem  ioned  emperor,  the  accounts  of  those 
chronologers  may  be  reconciled.  According 
to  some  writers,  he  came  to  Rome  in  the  year 
146,  where  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius 
gave  him  many  tokens  of  his  esteem,  and 
placed  himself  under  his  instructions  ;'but  it 
is  more  probable  that  the  preceptor  of  wdiom 
that  prince  speaks,  under  the  name  of  Maxi-  ' 
mus,  was  some  other  philosopher,  of  the  Sto- 
ical sect.  Our  Maximus  appears  from  his 
writings  to  have  adopted  the  principles  of  the 
Platonic  school,  with  some  tendency  towards 
scepticism.  Forty-one  of  his  “ Disserta- 
tions,” on  various  philosophical  topics,  are 
still  extant,  and  display  the  most  captivat- 
ing powers  of  eloquence.  The  first  Latin 
version  of  them  was  published  at  Basil,  by 
Cosmo  Pazzi,  archbishop  of  Florence,  in; 
1519,  folio  ; and  Henry  Stever.s  first  printed; 
the  original  Greek,  at  Paris,  in  1557,  Svo,  to 
which  he  added  Pazzi’s  Version,  with  nu- 
merous alterations  and  corrections.  In  1607,, 
the  learned  Daniel  Heinsius  published  an 
edition  of  them  at  Leyden  in  Greek  and  La- 
tin, 8vo  i the  version  being  his  own,  and  il- 
lustrated with  notes.  Of  this  edition  our 
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countryman  Dr.  John  Davies  gave  a new  im- 
pression, from  the  Cambridge  press,  in  1703, 
8vo,  with  corrections,  additional  notes,  and 
two  useful  indexes.  Fabricii  Bibl.  Grcec. 
vol.vi.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxiii.  Suidas  Enfield’ s 
Hist.  Phil.  vol.  ii.  b.  Hi.  ch.  ii.  sect.  3. — 
M. 

MAXIMUS,  the  Cynic,  a pagan  philo- 
sopher and  pretender  to  tbeurgic  arts  in  the 
fourth  century,  was  a native  of  Ephesus,  who 
studied  under  AMesius  ot  Cappadocia,  a phi- 
losopher of  the  eclectic  school,  and  the  im- 
mediate successor  of  Jamblicus.  According 
to  Eunapius,  he  was  appointed  by  the  em- 
peror Constantius  preceptor  to  Julian,  sur- 
named  theApostate:  but  according  to  the  Chris- 
tian historians,  he  introduced  himself  to  that 
emperor  at  Nicomedia,  either  while  he  was 
pursuing  his  studies  there,  or  during  his  ex- 
pedition into  the  East.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he 
became  a favourite  with  Julian,  who  placed 
in  him  his  entire  confidence,  and  who  was 
confirmed  by  him  in  his  hatred  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  in  his  enthusiastic  attach- 
ment to  the  Heathen  superstitions,  and  the 
practice  of  pretended  magical  arts.  When 
Julian  designed  to  make  war  against  Persia, 
he  consulted  different  oracles,  and  had  re- 
course to  the  divination  of  Maximus,  who 
flattered  him  that  he  would  rival  Alexander 
in  the  glory  of  conquest.  The  event,  how- 
ever, soon  showed  the  vanity  of  his  predic- 
tions, and  Julian  fell  a sacrifice  to  his  absurd 
credulity.  During  the  short  reign  of  Jovian, 
Maximus  is  said  to  have  been  treated  with 
great  respect;  but  he  met  with  different 
usage  from  the  emperors  Valentinian  and 
Valens.  Being  seized  by  their  order,  he  was 
prosecuted  for  the  crime  of  magic:  and 
having  had  a greater  fine  imposed  upon  him 
than  he  was  able  to  discharge,  he  underwent 
a long  course  cf  confinement  and  suffering, 
which  was  as  cruel  and  unjust,  as  the  offence 
with  which  he  was  charged  was  imaginary. 
At  length  he  was  liberated,  and  permitted,  to 
reside  at  his  native  place ; where,  about  the 
year  373,  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  pro- 
consul Festus,  the  distinguished  minister  of 
the  emperor  Valens’s  cruelties.  Eunapius  de 
Fit.  Philos.  Sorrat.  Hist.  Ecd.  lib.  Hi. 
cap.  i.  Sozom.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  v.  cap.  ii. 
Enfield’s  Hist.  Phil.  vol.  ii.  b.  Hi.  ch.  ii. 
sect.  4. — M. 

MAY,  Thomas,  a poet  and  historian, 
eldest  son  of  sir  Thomas  May,  knight,  of 
Mayfield  in  Sussex,  was  born  at  that  place 
about  1535.  He  was  entered  a feliow-com- 
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moner  of  Sidney-Sussex  college,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  Coming  to 
the  metropolis,  he  was  admitted  a member  of 
Gray’s  Inn,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
ever  studied  the  law  professionally.  He  cul- 
tivated the  literary  turn  which  he  had  acquired 
by  close  study  at  the  university,  and  be- 
came acquainted  with  most  of  the  poets  and 
men  of  wit  who  were  then  in  reputation- 
We  learn  from  lord  Clarendon  that  his  fa- 
ther had  spent  the  family  estate,  and  that  a 
scanty  annuity  was  all  his  inheritance.  “ He 
brought  down  his  mind  to  his  fortune  (says 
that  writer)  by  a great  modesty  and  humilitv 
in  his  nature,  which  was  not  affected,  but 
very  well  became  an  imperfection  in  his 
speech,  which  was  a great  mortification  to  him,, 
and  kept  him  from  entering  into  any  discourse 
butin  the  company  of  his  very  friends.”  Some 
of  his  first  compositions  were  of  the  drama- 
tic class,  and  three  tragedies  and  two  come- 
dies are  extant  in  his  name,  which  seem  to 
have  obtained  applause  in  their  time,  though 
they  are  now  forgotten.  He  wrote  several 
poetical  translations ; as,  “ Virgil’s  Geor- 
gies,” with  annotations ; “ Selected  Epi- 
grams of  Martial and,  what  principally 
contributed  to  his  reputation,  “ Lucan’s 
Pharsalia,”  with  a continuation  of  the  poem 
to  the  death  of  Caesar,  in  seven  books  of  his 
own  composition.  This  last  he  translated 
into  Latin  hexameters,  and  with  so  much 
success,  that  it  has  been  added  to  several  of 
the  best  editions  of  Lucan,  and  has  given 
him  a name  among  classical  scholars.  He 
likewise  translated  Barclay’s  “ Icon  Ani- 
morum,”  and  had  a share  in  the  version  of 
his  Argenis.  Of  the  original  poems  of  May, 
the  principal  are  “The  Reign  of  Henry  II,” 
and  “The  Victorious  Reign  of  Edward  III,” 
each  in  seven  hooks  : to  the  first  is  added,  in 
prose,  “ The  Description  of  Henry  II.,  with 
a short  Survey  of  the  Changes  of  his  Reign,” 
and  “ The  single  arc!  comparative  Charac- 
ters of  Henry  and  Richard,  his  Sons.”  He- 
was  in  considerable  esteem  with  king  Charles 
I.,  who  used  to  call  him  his  poet.  A proof 
of  his  segard  appears  in  the  following  story. 
On  the  presentation  of  a grand  masque  at 
court  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Inns  of  Court  in 
1(533,  May  being  one  of  the  spectators,,  and 
standing  in  the  way  of  the  hot-headed  lord- 
chamberlain  Herbert  earl  of  Montgomery, 
the  latter,  not  knowing  him,  broke  his  staff 
on  his  shoulders.  His  majesty,  who  wit- 
nessed this  indignity,  noticed  it  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  earl  made  an  apology  to  the 
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poet,  with  a conciliatory  present  of  fifty 
pounds.  The  king’s  favour,  however,  was 
not  bountiful  enough  to  secure  his  poet’s  at- 
tachment. Either  disappointment  with  re- 
spect to  some  place  for  which  he  was  a can- 
didate ; or,  according  to  lord  Clarendon,  the 
refusal  of  a small  pension  ; gave  him  so 
much  disgust,  that  he  quitted  the  royal 
party,  and  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war,  entered  into  the  service  of  the  parlia- 
ment. It  would  not  indeed  be  extraordinary 
if  the  translator  of  Lucan  should  likewise, 
without  such  a motive,  give  a preference  to  a 
cause  which  was  apparently  that  of  liberty. 
He  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  the  task  was  enjoined  him  of  com- 
posing a narrative  of  its  transactions.  This 
he  performed  in  his  “ History  of  the  Par- 
liament of  England,  which  began  Nov.  3, 
1610,  with  a short  and  necessary  View  of 
some  precedent  Ycares,”  fol.  1G 49;  of  which 
he  afterwards  published  a “ Breviary  and 
Continuation,”  both  in  Latin  and  English. 
This  work  became  famous,  and  was  extreme- 
ly obnoxious  to  the  royal  party,  who  used 
every  endeavour  to  vilify  it  and  the  author. 
Clarendon,  who  speaks  handsomely  of  May 
in  the  preceding  part  of  his  character,  says, 
with  relation  to  this  performance,  “ He  pro- 
stituted himself  to  the  vile  office  of  celebrat- 
ing the  infamous  acts  of  those  who  were  in 
rebellion  against  the  king  ; which  he  did  so 
meanly,  that  he  seemed  to  all  men  to  have 
lost  his  wits  when  he  left  his  honesty.”  He 
has  not,  however,  been  without  advocates; 
and  Mr.  Granger  affirms  that  u there  is 
more  candour  in  this  history  than  the  royal- 
ists were  willing  to  allow  him ; but  there  is 
less  elegance  than  one  would  expect  from  the 
pen  of  so  polite  and  classical  a scholar.”  It 
was  his  last  literary  labour,  for  he  died  sud- 
denly in  the  night  in  November  1630,  with- 
out previous  illness.  Andrew  Marvell,  in  a 
satirical  and  humourous  poem,  has  represent- 
ed him  as  a martyr  to  Bacchus.  His  consi- 
deration with  his  party  was  shown  by  a 
splendid  public  funeral  in  Westminster-ab- 
hey,  with  a marble  monument,  and  laudatory 
epitaph ; but,  after  the  restoration,  his  corpse 
was  one  of  those  which  underwent  the  igno- 
minious treatment  of  being  dug  up  and 
thrown  into  a hole  in  St.  Margaret’s  church- 
yard, and  his  monumental  honours  were  de- 
stroyed. Blogr.  Britan.  Clarendon's  Life. 
Granger’s  Biogr.  Hist. — A. 

MAYER,  John-F hedkric,  a learned 
German  Lutheran  divine  in  the  17th  and  the 


early  part  of  the  ISth  century,  was  born  at 
Leipsic,  in  the  year  1650.  With  respect  to 
the  history  of  his  fife  we  have  no  other  in- 
formation, than  that  he  became  profoundly 
skilled  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages; was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  divinity  ; filled  the  chair  of  professor  suc- 
cessively at  Wittemberg,  Hamburgh,  and 
Stettin  in  Pomerania ; and  was  appointed 
superintendant-general  of  the  churches  in 
the  district  of  that  city.  He  died  in  the 
year  1712,  about  the  age  of  62,  with  a high 
character  for  erudition,  of  which  his  produc- 
tions show  him  not  to  have  been  unworthy. 
He  was  the  author  of  “ Bibliotheca  Bihlica,” 
1702,  4 to,  which  treats  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Jewish,  Christian,  Catholic,  Calvinist, 
and  Lutheran  authors  who  have  employed 
themselves  in  illustrating  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures ; a treatise  “ On  the  best  Method  of 
studying  the  sacred  Scriptures,”  1694,  4to; 
“ The  History  of  Martin  Luther’s  German 
Version  of  the  Bible,  with  a -short  Account 
of  the  Translations  of  the  sacred  Books  before 
his  Time,  &c.”  1701,  4to;  an  account  “Of 
the  Moderns,  who  have  written  against  the 
sacred  Scriptures,”  1 707  ; “An  Exposition 
of  the  two  first  Psalms,”  1702,  4to;  and  a 
vast  number  of  “ Enquiries,”  “ Disserta- 
tions,” controversial  treatises,  &c.  several  of 
the  titles  of  which  are  given  by  JMureri. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

MAYER,  Tobias,  a very  able  German 
astronomer  and  mechanic  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, was  born  at  Marspach  in  the  duchy  of 
Wirtemberg,  in  the  year  1723.  His  father 
was  an  ingenious  civil-engineer,  who  par- 
ticularly excelled  in  hydraulics;  and  young 
Tobias,  who  was  fond  of  observing  him 
while  at  work,  displayed  an  early  inquisitive- 
ness concerning  such  ingenious  pursuits,  and 
from  the  age  of  four  years  began  to  design  ma- 
chines with  the  greatest  dexterity  and  justness. 
The  death  of  his  father,  however,  whom 
he  lost  when  very  young,  probably  prevented 
him  from  being  educated  to  that  employment. 
Possessing  but  scanty  means  for  obtaining 
assistance  in  his  studies,  he  was  obliged  to 
rely  on  his  own  energies,  by  which  he  made 
himself  a proficient  in  mathematical  learning, 
and  became  qualified  to  be  an  able  instructor 
of  others.  While  thus  occupied,  he  also 
assiduously  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with 
classical  and  polite  literature,  and  learned  to 
write  the  Latin  tongue  with  elegance.  So 
well  established  was  his  reputation  when  he 
had  attained  to  his  cight-and-twtntieth  year, 
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that  the  university  of  Gottingen  nominated 
him  to  the  chair  of  mathematical  professor; 
and  not  long  afterwards  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  royal  society  in  that  town. 
From  this  time,  every  year  of  his  short,  but 
glorious  life,  was  distinguished  by  some  con- 
siderable discoveries  in  geometry  or  astrono- 
my. He  invented  several  useful  instruments 
for  the  more  commodious  and  exact  measure- 
ment of  angles  on  a plane.  He  corrected 
many  errors  in  practical  geometry,  tracing 
them  to  their  origin,  in  the  refractions  occa- 
sioned by  terrestrial  objects.  Afterwards  he 
particularly  appiied  himself  to  study  the 
theory  of  the  moon,  its  appearances,  the 
question  of  its  atmosphere,  and  the  recipro- 
cal actions  of  the  sun,  earth,  and  moon  upon 
each  other.  He  then  extended  his  observa- 
tions to  the  planet  Mars,  and  the  fixed  stars  ; 
determining  with  greater  exactness  than  be- 
fore the  places  of  the  latter,  and  ascertaining 
that,  though  commonly  denominated  fixed, 
they  possess  a certain  degree  of  motion  rela- 
tive to  their  respective  systems.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  life,  the  magnetic  needle  engaged 
his  attention,  to  which  he  assigned  more  cer- 
tain laws  than  those  before  received.  To 
these  various  enquiries  and  observations  he 
applied  with  such  indefatigable  assiduity, 
that  he  died  exhausted  and  worn  out  by  his 
labours  in  1 762,  when  only  39  years  of  age. 
His  table  of  refractions,  deduced  from  his 
astronomical  observations,  agrees  very  nicelv 
with  that  of  Dr.  Bradley;  and  his  theory  of 
the  moon,  and  astronomical  tables  and  pre- 
cepts were  so  well  received,  that  they  were 
rewarded  by  the  English  board  of  longitude 
with  the  premium  of  three  thousand  pounds, 
which  sum  was  paid  to  his  widow  after  his 
decease.  These  tables  and  precepts  were 
published  by  the  board,  in  the  year  1770. 
The  principal  works  which  he  gave  himself 
to  the  public  were,  “A  new  and  general  Me- 
thod of  resolving  all  geometrical  Problems, 
by  Means  of  geometrical  Lines,”  1741,  8vo. 
m German;  “A  mathematical  Atlas,  in 
which  all  the  mathematical  Sciences  are  com- 
prised in  sixty  Tables,”  1748,  folio,  in  Ger- 
man ; “ A Description  of  a Lunar  Globe, 
constructed  by  the  Cosmographical  Society 
of  Nuremberg,  from  new  Observations,” 
1750,  4to,  also  in  German;  several  exact 
“ Maps-;”  and  some  valuable  papers  in  the 
“ Memoirs”  of  the  royal  society  of  Gottin- 
gen. The  first  volume  of  his  “Works” 
was  published  at  that  place  in  1775,  in  folio. 


Nbuu.  Diet.  Hist.  Hutton's  Math.  Diet. 

— M. 

MxWERNE,  Theodore  Turquet  de, 
baron  d’Aubonne,  an  eminent  physician, 
was  the  son  of  Lewis  de  Mayerne,  author  of 
a General  History  of  Spain,  in  two  volumes 
fol.  who  removed  from  Lyons  to  Geneva  on 
account  of  his  religion,  w'hich  w'as  that  of  the 
Calvinist  sect.  In  that  city  Theodore  was 
born  in  1573.  After  acquiring  the  rudiments 
of  learning  in  his  native  place,  he  was  sent 
to  the  university  of  Heidelberg,  where  he 
remained  some  time ; but  having  at  length 
determined  upon  the  medical  profession,  he 
w'as  attracted  by  the  fame  of  Montpellier,  and 
pursued  the  study  of  medicine  in  that  school, 
in  which  he  took  his  doctor’s  degree  in  1597. 
He  then  went  to  Paris,  w'here  he  made  him- 
self so  advantageously  known,  that  in  1600 
he  w'as  appointed  to  be  physician  to  the  duke 
de  Rohan,  deputed  ambassador  to  the  diet  at 
Spire.  On  his  return,  availing  himself  of  the 
post  he  had  obtained  of  one  of  the  king’s  at- 
tending physicians,  he  practised  in  the  me- 
tropolis ; and,  also  under  the  protection  of  de 
la  Riviere,  physician  in  ordinary  to  his  ma- 
jesty, opened  public  courses  in  anatomy  and 
pharmacy  for  the  instruction  of  the  young 
surgeons  and  apothecaries.  He  had  paid 
much  attention  to  the  study  of  chemistry, 
w'hich  w'as  then  coming  into  vogue  ; and  his 
recommendation  of  chemical  remedies  caused 
him  to  be  regarded  with  an  evil  eye  by  the 
faculty  of  Paris,  who  were  determined  ene- 
mies to  this  innovation.  One  of  their  bodv 
having  in  1603  published  a w'ork  entitled 
“Apologia  pro  Hippocratis  et  Galeni  Medicina 
adversus  Quercetanum  &c.,”  Mayerne  re- 
plied in  another  “ Apologia,”  in  which  he 
made  some  severe  strictures  on  the  Parisian 
physicians.  A decree  of  the  faculty  against 
consulting  with  him  was  the  consequence, 
conceived  in  very  bitter  and  abusive  terms. 
He  continued,  however,  to  practise  in  Paris, 
and  obtained  the  esteem  of  Henry  IV.  to 
such  a degree,  that  it  is  affirmed  he  w'ould 
have  been  nominated  first  physician,  bad  not 
his  religion  been  an  insuperable  obstacle.  In 
1607,  an  Englishman  of  rank  who  had  been 
his  patient  carried  him  over  to  England,  and 
introduced  him  to  the  royal  family.  Lie  re- 
turned to  France,  w'here  he  continued  till  after 
the  assassination  of  Henry  IV.  In  1611  he 
was  formally  invited  by  king  James  I.  to 
come  and  take  the  office  of  his  first  physi- 
cian, with  which  he  complied,  and  passea 
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the  rest  of  his  days  in  England.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  in  both  uni- 
versities, was  aggregated  to  the  college  of 
physicians,  and  obtained  the  highest  profes- 
sional honours.  He  incurred  some  obloquy 
on  account  of  the  case  of  prince  Henry  who 
died  in  I6i2,  in  the  treatment  of  which  he 
differed  in  opinion  from  the  other  physicians; 
but  his  conduct  obtained  the  approbation,  of 
the  king  and  council.  He  received  the  ho- 
nour of  knighthood  from  James  in  1624; 
and  on  the  accession  of  Charles  I.  he  was 
appointed  first  physician  to  him  and  his 
<meen,  and  rose  to  high  favour,  particularly 
with  the  latter.  After  that  king’s  death  he 
was  continued  in  the  same  post  hv  Charles 
II.,  though  the  office  was  now  merely  nomi- 
nal. During  all  this  period  he  enjoyed  an 
extensive  practice  among  persons  of  the  first 
rank  in  the  kingdom,  by  which  he  accumu- 
lated a large  fortune.  He  died  at  Chelsea  in 
1635,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age.  Sir  Theo- 
dore was  twice  married,  but  left  only  one 
daughter,  married  to  the  marquis  de  Cugnac, 
grandson  of  marshal  de  la  Force. 

This  physician  published  nothing  in  his 
lifetime  except  the  Apology  above  mention- 
ed, but  there  was  printed  in  Germany  in 
1619  a letter  of  his  “ De  Gonorrhceae  inve- 
teratae  et  Carunculaeac  Ulceris  in  Meatu  uri- 
nario  Cnratione.”  After  his  death  were  pub- 
lished, “ Medicinal  Counsels  and  Advices,” 
with  a “ Treatise  on  the  Gout,”  1 676,  trans- 
lated by  Dr.  Sherley  from  the  Latin  of  Theo- 
philus  Bonet  of  Geneva:  “ Praxeos  Mayer- 
nianse  in  Morbis  internis  gravioribus  et  chvo- 
nicis  Syntagma,”  1690  : “ Tractatus  de  Cura 
Gravidarum,”  added  to  the  above : aijd 
“ Mayernii  Opera  Medica,  complectentia 
Consilia,  Epistolas  et  Observationes,  Phar- 
macopoeiam  variasque  Medicamentorum  For- 
mulas,” 1701,  fob  edited  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Browne.  Of  these  publications  it  may  be 
said  in  general,  that  they  contain  much  prac- 
tice ; a great  variety  of  remedies,  chiefly 
Galenical,  and  many  of  them  absurd  and 
superstitious,  but  some  of  them  vigorous 
and  worth  attention  ; a false  and  hypotheti- 
cal theory,  and  little  method  or  accurate  de- 
scription. Mayerne  was.  acquainted  with 
every  branch  of  the  profession,  and  seems  oc- 
casionally to  have  practised  in  all  : nor  did 
he  disdain  to  give  direct  ons  to  his  roy.al  and 
noble  patients  of  : he  female  sex,  for  cosme- 
tics, and  other  te*- -?  ditable  applications. 
X Lis  pharmae  >0 2 hibits  more  chemical 


preparations  than  arc  mentioned  in  his  cases, 
and  he  doubtless  contributed  much  to  their 
introduction.  Nor  did  he  confine  his  che- 
mical knowledge  to  the  use  of  medicine;  for 
it  is  related,  that  by  a course  of  experiments 
he  discovered  the  principal  colours  to  be  used 
in  enameling,  and  communicated  them  to 
Petitot  the  famous  painter  in  that  branch. 
He  was  likewise  conversant  with  natural 
history,  and' was  the  editor  of  Mouflet’s 
posthumous  “ Theatrum  Insectorum.”  Mo- 
reri.  Halleri  Bill.  Med . Pract.  Aikbis 
Biogr.  Mem.  of  Medicine. — A. 

MAYNARD,  Francis,  a French  poet, 
born  in  1582,  w as  the  son  of  Gerard,  a coun- 
sellor in  the  parliament  of  Toulouse.  He 
came  to  court  when  young,  and  w as  secre- 
tary to  queen  Margaret.  He  connected  him- 
self with  the  wits  of  the  time,  and  was  the 
poetical  disciple  of  Malherbe.  His  convivial 
talents  and  sprightly  turn  of  composition 
rendered  him  a favourite  in  good  company, 
and  introduced  him  to  persons  of  rank, 
though  with  little  advantage  to  his  fortune. 
The  duke  de  Noailles,  when  appointed  am- 
bassador to  the  court  of  Home  in  1634,  took 
Maynard  with  him,  who  made  himself  very 
agreeable  to  pope  Urban  VIII.  bylhe  charms 
of  his  conversation.  He  was  a member  of 
the  French  academy  from  its  first  institution, 
and  took  pains  to  ingratiate  himself  with  car- 
dinal Richelieu,  but  without  success  : in  re- 
venge, he  gave  him  the  appellation  of  tyrant, 
and  wrote  satirical  verses  upon  him.  Tired 
at  length  with  the  vain  pursuit  of  fortune,  he 
retired  into  his  native  province,  where  he 
wrote  over  the  door  of  his  retreat, 

Las  d’esperer  et  de  me  plaindre 
Des  Muses,  des  Grands,  et  du  Sort, 
C’est  ici  que  j’attends  la  Mort, 

Sans  la  desirer  ni  la  craindre. 

The  title  of  counsellor  of  state  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  a short  time  before  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1 646, at  the  age  of  sixty-  four. 
The  works  of  Maynard  are  Epigrams,  Songs, 
Odes,  and  other  miscellaneous  poems,  with 
some  Letters  in  prose.  He  succeeds  best  in 
the  light  and  easy  style,  and  several  of  his 
short  pieces  are  happily  turned.  He  main- 
tained the  character  of  a man  of  honour  and 
a good  friend,  but  one  of  licentious  princi- 
ples. Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

MAYOVV,  John,  an  ingenious  physician 
and  physiologist,  was  born  in  Cornwall  in 
1645.  He  was  entered  a student  of  Wadham 
college,  Oxford,  and  became  a probationer- 
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fellow  of  All-Souls.  He  graduated  in  civil 
law,  but  turned  his  studies  to  medicine,  of 
which  he  became  a practitioner.  He  seems 
chiefly  to  have  resided  at  Bath,  but  he  died 
at  the  house  of  an  apothecary  in  York-street, 
Covent-garden,  in  1/579 ; and  these  are  all  the 
circumstances  recorded  of  the  life  of  a man 
who  was  likely  to  have  become  a great  orna- 
ment of  his  profession. 

Mayow  published  at  Oxford  In  1669 
“ Tractatus  duo,  quorum  Prior  agit  de  Re- 
spiratione,  Alter  de  Rachitide.”  These  were 
reprinted  in  his  “Tractatus  OuinqueMcdico- 
Phy  siei,”Oxon.  1674, 8vo, with  three  addition- 
al treatises.  Their  subjects  are,  on  nitre  and 
nitro-aerial  spirit ; on  respiration ; on  the 
respiration  of  the  foetus  in  the  uterus  and 
egg;  on  muscular  motion;  and  on  the  rickets. 
The  first  of  these  treatises  has  given  the  au- 
thor a just  title  to  be  regarded  at  least  as  a 
precursor  to  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
modern  discoveries  in  pneumatic  chemistry. 
His  nitro-aerial  or  igneo-aerial  spirit,  a con- 
stituent part  of  atmospherical  air,  and  the  food 
of  life  and  flame,  the  existence  of  which  he 
proves  by  many  ingenious  and  decisive  ex- 
periments, is  the  same  with  the  modern  de- 
phlogisticated  or  pure  air,  or  oxygen  ; and 
though  his  speculations  about  it  are  mixed 
with  much  hypothesis,  yet  the  idea  he  enter- 
tained of  its  important  agency  in  the  opera- 
tions of  nature  seems  confirmed  by  the  late 
chemical  theories.  In  particular,  its  ab- 
sorption by  the  blood  in  respiration,  and  the 
production  of  animal  heat  by  its  means,  are 
admitted  facts  jn  modern  physiology.  Mayow 
was  acquainted  with  a method  of  transferring 
air  from  vessel  to  vessel  under  water,  and  had 
invented  an  apparatus  for  detaching  aerial 
fluids,  by  means  of  mixtures,  or  the  focus 
of  a burning  glass, 'in  vessels  inverted  in  wa- 
ter. There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  short,  that 
had  he  lived  at  the  present  day,  and  enjoyed" 
the  advantage  of  the  improvements  of  the 
last  half  century,  he  would  have  ranked 
among  the  very  first  of  chemical  philoso- 
phers. With  respect  to  the  mechanism  of 
respiration,  he  was  the  first  who  rightly  re- 
marked that  all  the  intercostal  muscles  con- 
spire in  the  elevation  of  the  ribs.  His  theory 
of  the  nitro-aerial  spirit  runs  through  all  his 
hypotheses,  and  he  regards  it  as  the  cause  of 
muscular  motion  and  nervous  influence.  It 
is  the  want  of  a due  degree  of  the  latter,  to 
which  he  ascribes  the  rickets,  then  consider- 
ed as  a new  disease.  The  attention  of  the 
public  to  this  writer  was  recalled  by  Dr.  Bed- 
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does  in  a republication  of  his  chemical  tracts 
in  1790  ; and  with  the  excusable  partiality  of 
an  admirer  of  singular  and  neglected  genius, 
he  attributed  to  him  a share  of  relative  merit 
perhaps  beyond  his  due,  and  somewhat  de- 
rogatory from  the  just  claims  of  later  che- 
mists. His  work  is  undoubtedly  an  extraor- 
dinarvphaenomenon  for  the  time,  though  not 
without  a lare;e  admixture  of  the  spirit  of  hy- 
pothesis which  was  the  fault  of  that  age. 
Mayoio’s  (Forks.  Halleri  Bill.  Anat.  et 
Med.— A. 

MAZARIN, -Julius,  cardinal,  a cele- 
brated minister  of  state,  was  born  in  160-2 
at  Piscina,  a town  in  Abruzzo,  of  a family 
in  the  class  of  nobility,  named  Mazarinr. 
In  the  course  of  education  he  displayed  ta- 
lents which  introduced  him  into  the  house- 
hold of  Jerome  Colonna,  afterwards  cardi- 
nal. When  that  young  nobleman  went  to 
study  at  the  university  of  Alcala  in  Spain, 
Mazarini  followed  him,  and  there  applied  to 
the  study  of  law,  in  which  after  his  return 
he  took  the  degree  of  doctor.  He  frequented 
the  court  of  Rome,  and  attached  himself  to 
Sachetti,  afterwards  cardinal,  whom  he  ac- 
companied into  Lombardy,  where  a war  was 
then  prevailing  concerning  Casal  and  Mont- 
ferrat.  Cardinal  Barberini  afterwards  went 
thither  in  quality  of  legate  to  his  uncle  the 
pope,  and  Mazarin,  who  had  remained  there, 
and  had  paid  great  attention  to  the  politics  of 
that  part  of  Italy,  gave  him  much  assistance 
in  his  attempts  to  effect  an  accommodation 
between  the  different  powers.  When  the 
French  were  just  preparing  to  attack  the 
Spanish  lines  before  Casal,  Mazarin  rode 
out  of  them  on  the  gallop,  crying  Peace! 
Peace!  and  brought  proposals  to  the  French 
general,  which  caused  a suspension  of  arms, 
and  were  followed  in  1631  by  the  treaty  of 
Quierasque.  His  services  in  this  business 
were  rewarded  by  the  pope  with  the  place  of 
referendary,  and  in  1634  he  was  sent  as  vice- 
legate to  Avignon,  and  nuncio  to  the  court 
of  France.  He  there  acquired  the  esteem  of 
the  all-powerful  Richelieu,  and  of  the  king, 
Lewis  XIII.,  who  procured  his  elevation  to 
the  cardin alate  in  1641.  After  the  death  of 
that  great  minister,  Lewis  created  him  coun- 
sellor of  state,  and  made  him  one  of  his 
testamentary  executors.  That  king  died  in 
1643,  and  Mazarin  was  immediately  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  government  by  the  regent 
queen  Anne  of  Austria,  who  had  an  un- 
bounded confidence  in  him.  His  character 
was  in  many  respects  the  reverse  of  that  of 
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Richelieu.  He  was  simple  and  modest  in  his 
appearance  and  equipage,  affable,  supple,  and 
insinuating,  and  affected  to  carry  points  ra- 
ther by  gentle  means  than  by  the  force  of  au- 
thority. The  imposts,  however,  with  which 
the  people  were  burthened,  the  discontents  of 
the  great,  controled  in  their  ambitious  and 
selfish  views,  and  the  rapacity  with  which  the 
minister  seized  every  occasion  to  amass  a 
private  fortune,  soon  raised  a powerful  party 
against  him  ; while  his  foreign  pronunciation 
and  the  effeminacy  of  his  manners  threw  a 
jidicule  over  him  which  rendered  him  con- 
temptible to  a people  singularly  susceptible  of 
the  ludicrous.  Some  edicts  of  taxation  issued 
according  to  the  plans  of  Emeri,  superin- 
tendant  of  the  finances,  another  Italian,  be- 
ing refused  verification  by  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  Mazarin  caused  the  president  Blanc- 
mesnil  and  the  counsellor  Broussel  to  im- 
prisoned. This  act  was  the  signal  for  the 
civil  wars  which  commenced  in  1648  with 
the  day  of  the  barricades,  in  which  the  Parisians 
were  excited  to  revolt  by  the  famous  leader 
of  faction,  de  Retz,  together  with  several 
princes  of  the  blood,  and  nobles.  The  queen, 
with  the  king  and  the  minister,  was  obliged 
to  take  refuge  at  St.  Germain;  the  latter 
was  proscribed  as  a disturber  of  the  public 
peace  ; Conde,  then  on  the  side  of  the  court, 
besieged  Paris;  and  the  war  of  the  Fronde 
ensued,  more  fertile  in  satirical  songs  and 
epigrams  than  in  important  events.  At 
length  the  dread  of  the  interference  of  the 
Spaniards  produced  an  accommodation  in 
1619,  by  which  the  parliament  preserved  its 
right  of  assembling,  and  the  queen  kept  her 
favourite  minister. 

In  the  following  year,  the  turbulence  of 
the  prince  of  Conde,  who  treated  the  queen 
with  insolence  and  the  cardinal  with  con- 
tempt, and  who  drew  into  his  party  his  bro- 
ther the  prince  of  Conti,  and  the  duke  de 
Longueville,  occasioned  the  bold  measure  of 
arresting  all  the  three.  The  parliament  took 
their  part,  and  issued  a decree  banishing  Ma- 
zarin from  the  kingdom.  He  hoped  to  allay 
the  storm  by  liberating  them  in  person,  but 
met  only  with  contempt.  They  entered  Paris 
in  triumph,  and  he  thought  it  best  to  make  a 
retreat  to  Cologne,  whence,  however,  he 
continued  by  his  counsels  to  govern  the  king- 
dom. Conde,  apparently  reconciled  with  the 
court,  soon  quarreled  again  w ith  it,  and  com- 
menced a civil  war,  in  alliance  with  the 
Spaniards.  Mazarin  in  1652  returned  to 
Fiance  with  7000  men  whom  he  had  raised. 
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The  parliament,  however,  continued  to  re- 
gard him  as  a public  enemy,  and  he  was 
obliged  a second  time  to  retire.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  court-party  recovered  a su- 
periority which  prepared  a triumphant  return 
for  the  cardinal.  In  1653  he  entered  Paris 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  inconstant 
people,  and  even  the  parliament  received  him 
with  distinguished  honours.  He  was  feasted 
at  the  hotel-de-ville,  lodged  in  the  Louvre, 
one  of  his  nieces  was  married  to  the  prince 
of  Conti,  and  thenceforth  his  power  was  un- 
limited. It  w'as  not  in  his  character  to  scruple 
making  advances  to  the  usurper  and  regicide 
Cromwell,  to  whom  other  ministers  of 
crowned  heads  were  also  equally  complaisant ; 
and  in  1655  he  made  a treaty  with  him,  of 
which  one  of  the  conditions  was  the  refusing 
Charles  II.  an  asylum  in  France.  The  war 
with  Spain,  wliic.h  had  been  conducted  with 
little  glory,  was  advantageously  terminated  in 
1659  by  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  nego- 
tiated in  person  between  Mazarin  and  the 
Spanish  prime  minister.  The  cession  of 
Alsace  to  France  was, one  of  its  conditions; 
and  the  marriage  of  the  young  king  to  the 
infanta  of  Spain,  an  event  productive  of  great 
political  consequences,  was  another.  After 
this  successful  negotiation,  the  cardinal  as- 
sumed greater  state,  and  ruled  with  a more 
absolute  and  jealous  sway.  The  queen-mo- 
ther, who  had  supported  hint  with  a pertina- 
city that  was  interpreted  in  a manner  not  the 
most  favourable  to  her  reputation,  lost  her 
influence,  and  was  reduced  to  insignificance. 
No  grant  was  obtained  but  by  a direct  appli- 
cation to  him,  and  the  king  himself  was 
without  power  to  bestow  the  favours  of  the 
crown.  Mazarin  is  accused  of  having  been 
the  cause  of  the  notorious  ignorance  in  which 
that  monarch  was  brought  up,  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  him  longer  under  tutelage.  It  is 
likewise  made  a charge  against  him,  that  his 
administration  was  not  signalized  by  a single 
grand  or  useful  national  establishment,  lie 
was,  however,  uncontroled-  master  of  the 
finances;  but  he  employed  this  advantage  in 
accumulating  a greater  private  fortune  than 
almost  any  other  minister  had  possessed, 
amounting,  it  is  said,  to  200  millions  of  li- 
vres  according  to  the  modern  computation. 
Much  of  this,  indeed,  was  the  product  of 
the  numerous  benefices  he  possessed,  con- 
sisting of  the  bishopric  of  Metz,  and  of  se- 
veral of  the  richest  abbeys  in  the  kingdom. 
This  great  prosperity  was  not  of  long  dura- 
tion, He  w'as  attacked  by  a disease  which 
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bis  constitution  was  unable  to  resist.  When 
be  became  sensible  of  his  danger,  he  felt 
sonic  scruples  concerning  the  wealth  he  had 
amassed,  and  his  confessor  plainly  told  him 
that  restitution  was  necessary  for  his  salva- 
tion. As  it' ‘was  not  easy  to  separate  his  law- 
ful from  his  fraudulent  gains,  he  was  advised 
to  make  a donation  of  the  whole  to  l lie  king, 
in  the  hope  that,  as  was  the  case,  his  ma- 
jesty would  restore  it  to  him.  “ And  I must 
quit  all  this!”  was  one  of  his  latest  reflec- 
tions. He  died  in  166 1 , at  the  age  of  fifty-nine, 
leaving  a nephew  and  five  nieces,  the  latter 
all  married  to  noble  families.  Lewis  XIV. 
had  been  deeply  in  love  with  one  of  them, 
and  Mazarin  was  tempted  to  let  his  passion 
take  its  course  ; but  the  queen-mother  de- 
/ elared  so  strongly  against  such  a degrading 
union,  that  the  project  was  dropt.  It  is 
said  that  Charles  If.,  while  a fugitive,  pro- 
posed to  marry  one  of  the  nieces,  .but  was 
rejected;  and  that  in  his  turn  he  refused  her 
offered  hand  when  come  to  the  throne.  The 
“ Letters  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,”  containing 
his  negotiations  at  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees, 
were  published  by  the  abbe  d’Alainval  in  two 
volumes  1 2mo,  1 745.  The  pieces  for  and  against 
this  minister  printed  during  the  war  of  the 
Fronde  were  so  numerous,  that  a complete 
collection  of  them  amounted  to  forty-six  vo- 
lumes 4to.  Moreri.  Siecle  de  Louis  X LV. 
JMillot  Elemens  de  l’ Hist,  de  France. — A. 

MAZOCHI,  Alexio  SYMMACHO,alearn- 
ed  antiquary,  was  born  in  1684  at  St.  Maria, 
a village  near  Capua.  His  father’s  name 
was  Mazzocculi , which  the  son  changed  to 
Mazochi,  for  the  sake  of  easier  latinization, 
and  because  there  was  once  an  eminent  printer 
of  this  name  at  Rome.  He  was  placed  for 
education  in  the  Campanian  seminary,  where 
he  profited  so  little  under  the  bad  methods 
of  instruction  then  in  use,  that  he  was  sent 
to  Naples,  to  be  under  the  care  of  his  elder 
brother  Charles,  who  was  a proficient  in 
Greek  literature.  From  him  he  soon  imbibed 
the  elements  of  the  learned  languages,  and  being 
introduced  to  good  authors,  he  acquired  such 
a love  for  study,  that  he  became  distinguish- 
ed for  his  acquirements.  As  he  was  destined 
to  the  church,  he  went  through  a regular 
course  of  philosophy  and  theology  at  Na- 
ples; and  being  left  to  his  own  disposal  by 
his  father’s  death,  he  took  a wide  range  in 
his  studies,  without  any  other  guide  than  his 
own  inclination.  Upon  the  removal  of  his 
intimate  friend  Charles  Majelli  from  the  of- 
fice of  prefect  in.  the  Neapolitan  seminary,  to 


that  of  the  pope’s  secretary,  Mazochi  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  former  employment,  to  the 
duties  of  which  he  devoted  himself  with  the 
utmost  assiduity.  He  taught  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  languages,  and  attended  to  the  disci- 
pline of  the  seminary,  which  greatly  flou- 
rished under  his  care.  His  reputation  in- 
duced the  archbishop  of  Capua,  Caraccioli, 
to  urge  his  return  to  his  native  place;  as  an 
inducement  to  which,  he  was  presented  with 
a canonry  in  that  church  : but  he  would 
agree  only  to  spend  at  Capua  the  time  re- 
quired by  his  duty  as  canon,  and  the  rest  of 
the  year  at  Naples.  The  pope  soon  after  pre- 
sented him  with  a theological  canonry,  upon 
which  he  relinquished  tuition  in  polite  litera- 
ture, and  devoted  himself  to  teaching  the 
Scriptures  alone.  The  bishop  of  Aversa  per- 
suaded him  also  to  pass  some  time  of  the 
year  in  that  city,  for  the  instruction  of  his 
young  clergy.  His  first  publication  was  of 
the  antiquarian  class,  and  was  consequent 
upon  the  discovery  of  the  ruins  of  an  am- 
phitheatre at  Capua;  it  was  entitled  “ In 
mntilum  Campani  Amphitheatri  Titulum, 
aliasque  nonnullas  Campanas  Inscriptiones 
Commentarius,”  1727,4to;  afterwards  much 
enlarged  by  him.  The  profound  erudition 
and  critical  acumen  which  lie  displayed  in 
this  performance  acquired  him  great  applause 
from  the  learned,  especially  from  Zeno  and 
Muralorj.  Some  illiberal  opposition  which 
he  met  with  from  the  clergy  of  Capua  caused 
him  to  quit  that  city,  and  fix  his  residence 
altogether  at  Naples,  where,  through  the  pa- 
tronage of  cardinal  Spinelli,  the  archbishop* 
he  was  made,  a canon  of  the  cathedral,  and 
professor  of  sacred  literature  in  the  royal  aca- 
demy. In  1739  he  published  an  epistle  “De 
Dedicatione  sub  Ascia,”  on  which  obscure 
subject  of  antiquity  he  employed  a mass  of 
critical  erudition. 

A family  incident  of  an  improper  matrix 
monial  engagement  being  contracted  by  one 
of  his  nephews  against  his  father’s  will,  in- 
duced him  in  1742  to  republish  with  com- 
mentaries a dissertation  by  Muscottola  arch- 
bishop of  Rosano,  “ De  Filiisfamilias  invito  ‘ 
Patrc?  nupturientibus,”  in  which  he  entered 
deeply  into  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  The 
same  line  of  study  gave  him  considerable  em- 
ployment on  occasion  of  the  discovery  of 
two  marble  tablets  on  which  an  ancient  calen- 
dar of  saints’  days  was  engraven.  This  gave 
rise  to  an  elaborate  publication  of  his  in  three 
volumes  4 to  in  1744.  A history  of  the  cathedral 
of  Naples  followed;  with  various  oiher  anti- 
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quartan  dissertations  on  different  topics.  Of 
these,  one  of  the  most  curious  and  valuable 
was  his  “ Commentarium  in  Regii  Hercu- 
lanensis  Mussei  aeneas  Tabulas  Heraclienses,” 
fol.  1754.  His  scriptural  studies  gave  rise  to 
a publication  entitled  tf  Spicilegium  Bibli- 
cum,”  'I'om.  iii.  4to,  1 703,  1778,  of  which 
the  two  first  relate  to  the  Old  Testament,  the 
last,  to  the  New.  In  this  work  there  is  a 
great  variety  of  illustration  of  the  sacred 
writings,  drawn  from  the  principal  profane 
writers  of  antiquity;  together  with  a mass  of 
other  learning,  by  which  the  subject  is  some- 
times rather  overwhelmed  than  elucidated, 
and  the  requisite  order  and  method  is  impair- 
ed. These  faults  are  also  discoverable  in  se- 
veral of  his  antiquarian  works,  in  w'hich  co- 
piousness of  erudition  is  more  conspicuous 
than  the  judicious  use  made  of  it.  Some  of 
his  writings  involved  him  in  controversy;  and 
the  warmth  of  his  temper  rendered  it  difficult 
for  him  to  observe  due  moderation  towards 
an  antagonist.  In  one  instance  he  took  a 
good  method  of  avoiding  the  exasperation  to 
which  he  knew  himself  prone.  Hearing  that 
a work  of  his  had  been  severely  animadvert- 
ed upon,  he  forbore  reading  it  himself,  but 
employed  some  friends  to  report  to  him  the 
arguments  of  his  opponent,  which  he  then 
answered  with  great  tranquillity.  His  last 
printed  work  was  a collection  of  “Opuscula,” 
containing  orations,  dedications,  epistles, 
poems,  dissertations,  &c.  in  two  volumes 
4to,  1771,  1775.  He  left  others  prepared  for 
the  press,  among  which  he  himself  particu- 
larly valued  those  relative  to  Hebrew  poetry 
and  Jewish  antiquities.  Though  naturally  of 
a delicate  constitution,  he  w'as  enabled  tocon- 
tinue  his  literary  labours  without  intermission 


to  an  advanced  age.  He  then  fell  into  a state 
of  deplorable  mental  imbecility,  under  which 
his  life  w'as  protracted  to  the  age  of  86.  He 
died  at  Naples  in  1771,  and  wras  buried  at  the 
church  of  St.  Restituta,  where  a monument 
w'as  erected  to  his  memory  by  one  of  his 
nephew-s.  Mazochi  was  a man  void  of  am- 
bition, and  attached  to  a retired,  sober,  and 
studious  life,  grave,  taciturn,  and  exact  in 
the  performance  of  his  religious  duties.  He, 
bequeathed  to  the  poor  his  library  and  the  lit- 
tle money  he  had  accumulated.  Falroni  Vi~ 
tee  Italor.—A. 

MAZZUCHELLT,  Giammaria,  count,  a 
nobleman  of  Brescia,  distinguished  for  his 
acquaintance  with  Italian  literature,  flourish- 
ed m the  first  part  of  the  18th  century.  He 
w'rote  “ Notizie  Historiche  e Critiche  intor- 
no  allaVita,  alle  Inventione,  ed  agli  Scritti  di 
Archimede  Siracusano,”  Bresc.  1737,  4to  : 
“ La  Vita  di  Pietro  Aretino,”  Pad.  1741, 
8vo ; and  made  a commencement  of  a vast 
biographical  work  on  the  writers  of  Italy, 
ie  Gli  Scrittori  dTtalia/’  &c.  of  which  he 
only  finished  the  two  first  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet, in  two  volumes  fol.  six  parts,  1753,1763. 
This  would  have  been  the  most  complete 
work  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  had  it  not  been 
interrupted  by  the  author's  untimely  death. 
He  left  to  his  sons  a great  collection  of  ma- 
terials for  the  subsequent  parts,  which  J. 
Bapt.  Rodelli  gave  some  expectations  of  pub- 
lishing. During  his  life  there  was  published 
“ Museum  Mazzuchellianum,  sen  Numis- 
mata  Virorum  Doctrina  praestantium,  quae 
apud  Jo.  Mar.  Comitem  Mazzuchellum 
Brixiae  servantur,”  1761*  fol.  Saxii  Onom. 
Tiraloschi. — A. 

MAZZUOLI.  See  Parmigiano. 
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